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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Baokhuysen, Ludolph (1631-1708), 
Dutch painter, born at Emden, Han- 
over. His masters were Everdingen 
and Dubljels. He is famous as a 
painter of seascapes, which are 
marked by their vivid realism. 

Baok-lash, the jarring reaction 
when the motion of a cogwiieel or set 
of connected wheels is altered or 
when sudden pressure is applied. 

Backnang, a tn. of Wurtcml)erg, 
Germany, on a trib. of tlio Ncckar. 
it has tanneries, and rnanufs. boots 
and cloth. Pop. 7500. 

Backwardation, a term used on the 
Stock Exchange for a sum of money 
paid by a seller of stock to the buyer 
in order that he may delay its de- 
livery until the following account. 

Baokwell, Edward (d. 1683), a Lon- 
don goldsmith and banker at Unicorn, 
Lombard Street, one of the founders 
of the system of bank-notes. Ho had 
financial dealings with Oliver Crom- 
well, Charles II,, and the queen- 
mother, moat of the nobility of the 
day, and wdth the E. India Company 
and sev. leading city firms. In 1662 
he was sent to Paris on the matter of 
the sale of Dunkirk, and was em- 
ployed on many secret services be- 
tween Charles II. an^Louis of France. 

i ■ ■ •■ )! 
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prov. of Bac-Ninh, is in Tong-king, 
about 16 m. N.E, of Hanoi. It was 
captured by the Chinese in 1884; 
pop. 8000. 

Bacolod, or Bacolot, former cap. of 
Megros, Philippine Is., now of the 
prov. of W, Negros. It is noted for 
its fishing; pop. 12,000. 

Bacolor, a tn. of the prov. of Pam- 
panga in the is. of Luzon, Plulippino 
Is., situated 40 ra. N.W. of Manila. 
The is. grows spice, and has ,a pop. of 
about 10,000. 

Bacon, see Pork. 

Bacon, a tn. on the W. coast of the 
Camarinos Isthmn.s, Luzon, Philip- 
pine Is., in a fertile diet.; pop. 13,000. 

Bacon, Anthony (1558-1001), a 
diplomatl.st, elder son of Sir Nicholas 
B., and l)rother of the great Francis 
B. In 1573 he went into re.sidence at 
I'rinlty College, Cambridge, his tutor 


being John Whitgift, afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbm’y; in 1576 ho 
was admitted tvith his brother 
‘ ancients ’ of Gray’s Inn. In 1579 
he undertook a long continental tour, 
when he made the acquaintance of 
Montaigne, the essayist, Danteus, an 
eminent Protestant theologian, and 
many of the leaders of the court of 
Henry of Navarre. Ho njturnod to 
England in very bad health in 1591. 
In 1592-3 he was returned to parlia- 
ment as member of Wallingford. In 
1593 he entered the service of the 
Earl of Essex, and undertook to keep 
him posted in foreign information, 
and as his private ‘ Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs,’ was In 
constant communication with numer- 
ous foreign ambas. Many of Bacon’s 
letters remain in manuscript, much of 
which is preserved in Lambeth Palace 
Library. In 1697 he was returned to 
parliament as member for O.xford. 
See Dr. Abbot’s Bacon awl Essex, 
1877; Todd’s Oat. Lambeth MSS. 

Bacon, Delia (1811-59), an Ameri- 
can authoress, sister of Leonard B., 
bom at Tallmadge, Ohio ; a school- 
mistress, and a lecturer in history 
and literature at classes for women. 
Wrote sev. stories: Tales of the Puri- 
tans, 1831; Bride of Fort Edward, 
1839. 'Though the idea did not 
originate wdth her, she was one of the 
earliest and most enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the theory that Shake- 
speare was not the writer of the plays 
called by his name. .She came to 
England to study the question, and 
became a friend of Thomas Carlyle 
and Nathaniel Ha^vthorne. In 1857 
she pub. Philosophy of the Plays of 
Shakespeare Unfolded, in w-hich she 
expounded her theory that the so- 
called Shakespeare plays were ivritten 
by Francis Bacon, Edmund Spenser, 
Walter Raleigh, and others in order to 
set forth a philosophy wdiich, never- 
thcle.ss, they did not care to o\vn 
publicly. Her mind became un- 
hinged, and she returned to America, 
and died at Hartford (Conn.). Haw- 
thorne recounted his friendship with 
her in a chapter of Our Old Home, 
(1863), ‘ Recollections of a Gifted 
Woman.’ 
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Bacon, Francis (1561-1026), Lord 
VeruJam and Visoounfc St. Albans, 
commonly but inaccurately called 
Lord B.; lord chancellor and philo- 
sopher, was born at York House in 
tho Strand, London, Jan. 22. His 
father was Lord Keeper Nicholas B.. 
who ranks high among groat Eliza- 
bethan statesmen, and who held the- 
seals of offleo tor twenty years. His 
mother was Ann, second daughter of 
Sir Anthony Cooke, a well educated 
woman and a zealous Calvinist. In 
1573 Francis entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and in 1575 Gray’s Inn. 



It is said that while he was still at 
college he determined upon pursuing 
that course which should bring about 
tho new philosophy. It is said that 
he himself regarded Ills profession 
as a means to this end. However, 
the death of his father in 1580 left him 
with comparatively little influence, 
and so he was dependent upon patron- 
age. Henceforth his life must be 
considered in two aspects: the politi- 
cal career and the literary, both so 
distinct and contradictory that, to a 
casual observer, it seems that Pope’s 
saying is suitable to him. ‘ The 
brightest, wisest, meanest of man- 
kind.’ 

After faiiing to obtain help from 
his uncle. Lord Burleigh, he was 
helped yery considerably by the Earl 
of Essex, whose unfortunate career in 
Ireland terminated too quickly to 
allow of his giving B. very much help. 

Now occurs the period of which the 
most capital has been made by B.’s 
enemies. , He had to manage tho 


queen and Essex; ho evidently did 
attempt to mediate honestly between 
them. But this' having failed, what 
is certain is that he offered liimsell as 
counsel lor tho prosecution against 
Essex. He himself said in his 
Apology that he did so in the hope 
of helping his unfortvmate patron. 
IVliat was more generally believed 
was that he saw that he had gone too 
far, that he had offended the queen, 
that the faU of Essex meant his own 
ruin, and so he altered Iris plana ac- 
cordingly. He made little attempt 
to save his friend. Moreover, when 
the queen wished to vindicate her 
action, it was B. who wrote A De- 
claration of the Practices and Treasons 
attempted and committal by Robert, 
Earl of Essex, and later apologised by 
saying that the maintenance of tho 
state was more important than the 
ties of friendship. In the last years 
of Elizabeth’s reign B. tried to act tho 
part of mediator between queen and 
people. With the accession of James 
he found his chances of promotion 
increased. He was knighted on 
coronation day, and in the same year 
married Alice, daughter of Alderman 
Barnham. In 1601 he was made a 
king’s counsel, and given a pension of 
£60 a year. In 1607 he became 
Solicitor-General, and in 1612 At- 
torney-General. He exerted himself 
to bring about the union of England 
and Scotland, and at the same time 
busied himself in WTiting. His ser- 
vility during this period is usually 
illustrated from the oases of St. John 
and Reachnm. In 1616 B. was the 
prosecuting counsel in the Ovorburg 
murder case, and next year secured 
the dismissal of Coke, his rival, from 
the King’s Bench. He next attached 
himself to tho new favourite, Buck- 
ingham, who at first did his best by 
using his influence on behalf of B. 
In 1616 B. became a Privy Cotmoillor, 
and in 1617 was appointed Keeper of 
the Great Seal, and was raised to tho 
peerage as Lord 'V'erulam. Theyeare 
in which he held office Macaulay 
declares among the darkest and most 
shameful in our history. He allowed 
Buckingham to interfere in his deci- 
sions in the Court of Chancery, and 
at one time actually cancelled his 
judgment of a case and ordered it 
to be tried again in response to a 
peremptory letter from Buokiiigliam. 
He acquiesced in the execution of 
Raleigh, and in the project of a 
Spanish marriage. A great deal of 
the maladministration of the time 
must be ascribed to the weakness of 
the king and the power of the 
favourite. But .it is impossible to 
exonerate the lord keeper. At this 
time the practice of granting mono- 
polies as rewards was at its height. 
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Patentees were armed ivitli such sreat j of the law officers of the day, and that 
powers that they could over-ride all ) therefore B. was simply used as a 
law and order. But B., wlion ho was scapegoat cannot be admitted for a 
asked to interfere, practically decided moment if we consider B.’s own view 
In favour of extending these powers. ; of the matter. True, at first he 
However, liis fall was close at liand. | denied all tlie allegations with great 
The period of the Addled Parliament I indignation. But later, when he 
of 1014 had been succeeded by seven i found himself deserted by his power- 
years in which the nation was gov*- 1 ful friends, the king and the favourite, 
erned absolutely by the Crown. In | Ills attitude shows clearly liis own 
1621 want of money forced the king ! condemnation of himself. Not once 
to convoke another parliament. If ; does lie hint that pre.sents are the 
ho and his ministers had understood i same thing as fees. He never at- 
the temper of the people it is possible ; tempted to defend himself now, as he 
that they w'ouid not have done so. | had done in the prosecution of Esse.':, 
Immediately parliament as.somhlcd, j In hi.s final ‘confession and submi- 
the Common-s proceeded in the most I sion ’ he goe.s over all the cliarges, 
reasonable manner to discuss the } and, with the exception of a few un- 
granting of monopolies, under cover I important denials, declares liim.scif 
of which Buckingham and liis friends I guilty. *1 do plainly and ingenu- 
had so oppre.ssed and robbed tlie ously confess tliat I am guilty of eor- 
people. Buckingham began to fear ruption, and do renounce all defence 
for iilmself, and so proposed a plan and put myself upon the grace and 
by which certain people were to be mercy of 5 'our lordships;’ and again, 
sacrificed to the house to save others, at the end, ivhen he had stated all he 
Sir Giles Jlompesson and Sir Francis could in favour of himself, ‘ I do now 
Mitchell were first given over to irn- again confess that, in the point.s 
peachment. It was not long before charged upon me, though they should 
B, understood tiiat ho, too, was to be be taken as I have declared tliem, 
abandoned. The Commons, led by there is a great deal of corruption and 
B.’s enemy. Coke, appointed a com- neglect, for which lam heartily sorrj-, 
mlttee to enquire into the state of the and submit myseJf to tlie judgment, 
courts of justice. On Jlarcli 15, grace, and mercy of tliis court. For 
1021, the cliairman reported that extenuation I will use none concern- 
groat abuses had been dLscovored. ing the matter theimclves.’ The 
‘The person,’ said he, ‘ against whom most remarkable comment on liis 
thc.se things are alleged is no les.s than case and on the state of the courts in 
the lord chancellor, a man so endued England is his own statement, made 
with ail parts, hotti of nature and of some years later, ‘ I was the justo.st 
art, tiiat I wlIJ say no more of him, judge tliat was In England these fifty 
being not able to say onougli.’ There years: but it was the justest judgment 
were twenty-three specific charges that hatli been pronounced these two 
which were put before tlie Lords hundred years.’ No judges could 
temperately enough. Tho evidence have been more favourable to him 
was BO clear and irreful.able that the than those who tried him. He was 
lord keeper’s friends could only ask ! spared all public humiiiation as far as 
for suspension of judgment. B. Iiim- i possible. .-Ifter 1024 he was at full 
self seems to liave realised tlie hope- i libertj' to return to court, and even to 
Icssness of liis position. Ho hecamo ' take liis seat in the Lords, liad he 
ill, and from a letter UTitten at tlic | desired to do so. He received a pen- 
time he seems to have had no wish to ' sion of £1200 from the gov., and bis 
recover. The inquiry was proceeding ; magnificence was as great as ever, 
when tho adjournment of parliament , This carelessness in money matter.- 
gave him a short respite. On tlic re- , may explain some of the pa.ssages in 
assembly of tlie houses B. admitted ; his confe.'sion; it is certain that it 
practically everytliing, and renounced 1 bronglit him into difficulties during 
all defence. He iras condemned to ‘ the last years of his life. He was 
pay a fine of £40,000, and to be im- , forced to soil York House, and to live 
prisoned during the king’s pleasure, j at Gray’s Inn while in London. A’ct, 
He was removed from hi.s offices, de - 1 during tlieso years bo rendered sueli 
dared Incapaiile of holding any other, ■ services to letters that the world must 
and banislied from court. The sen- : regret the years that had been wasted 
fence was undoubtedly severe, but ' as Sir Thomas BodJey said. ‘ on such 
probably none of tlio judges thought [study as was not worthy of such a 
it would he carried out in its entirety. ■ student.’ In 1022 he completed his 
B. was indeed imprisoned in the ,UisUirv oj King Henry VII., and in 
Tower for two days a.s soon as his; 1623 hi.s De Augrnenlis, and In 102.’; 
health improved, but at the beginning the best collection of jests in the 
of 1024 ho received a full pardon, i world. Apophthegms New and Old. 
The argument that such bribes and i Sev. political tracts and valuable 
foes were the customary emoluments additions to what he had already 
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written were the pi'oduct of this part 
of his life. In 1626, while travelline: 
in his coach near Hfehgate, he canght 
a chUl wliilo perfoi-ming an experi- 
ment. He considered that excessive 
cold might serve to prevent animal 
tissues from putrefaction. On this 
particular day he alighted from his 
coach to stuff a fowl with snow in 
order to test his theory. Almost 
immediately be became ill and was 
taken to the Earl of Arundel’s house. 
Here he died on Easter Day. 

It is by the Essays that B. is best 
knoum to the general reader. First 
pub. in 1598 they appeared as ten in 
number; later, as successive eds. were 
issued, they became more; in 1612 
they were nearly four times as many, 
and in 1625, the last ed. pub. dm-ing 
his lifetime, nearly six times as many. 
These Jissays differ gi'eatlj' from his 
later works. They arc simply obser- 
vations he had made, and rules he had 
found to be true, in his way through 
life, and ore set down unceremoni- 
ously. There is hardly any attempt 
after ‘ style;’ in few is there any de- 
liberate seeking after order. In 1598 
they read almost like notes, and al- 
though they are recast later the same 
ruggedness of outline remains. For 
what is considered his greater work ho 
had a different manner of writing. 
As far as subject matter, truth, and 
beauty are concerned he rarely sur- 
assed tlie Essays, but liis style was 
ecomlng constantly richer, softer, 
and more melodious. In 1605 he 
dedicated to the Iffng Two Books of 
the Proficience and Advancement of 
Learning, Divine and Human. In 
1623 he expoimded this into tlie Lat. 
treatise, in nine books, entitled De 
Augmentis Scientiarum. In 1610 he 
gave to the world his Wisdom of the 
Ancients {De Sapientia Vctenim), a 
fanciful interpretation of old classical 
mythology, but none the less a bril- 
liant piece of work. In 1620, just 
before his fall, appeared what is un- 
doubtedly the greatest of his works, 
the two books of his Novum Organum 
Sclentarum, or new method of scienti- 
fic discovery, in which he announced 
what he thought to be a previously 
unthought of method of questioning 
nature, and extorting her secrets from 
her. This work was to be the second 
part of a great scheme, ‘ Instauratio 
Magna,’ or the Great Restoration, 
De Augmentis being the first, the 
whole to be completed in six books. 
In 1622 he pub. the History of the 
Reign of King Henry VII., and, as 
before stated, his marvellous industry 
continued to the end. Of these 
books, the Advancement must be con- 
sidered as a call to a great cause. It 
is evidently a hurried production, and 
is not wefi arranged. Yet it is a 
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work whose purpose was immense, 
who.se influence is even now at work. 
It was the first of a long line of books, 
the purpose of which was to teach 
people the use of knowledge, how, 
why, and what to know. B. con- 
sidered It merely a beginning; the De 
Augmentis was a development of.it, 
and in his later Lat. works he sought 
to go farther in the road he pointed 
out first of aU. In the Novum 
Organum he reverted to the form of 
aphorisms. He worked twelve years 
on tliis book, and carefully weighed 
every word. It developed Into a war 
on the world of science as it was then: 
and declared that all Imowledge must 
be begun again, by a new, and as he 
thought, infallible method. The first 
book simply prepares; in the second 
book, -with the eleventh aphorism, he 
declares his own method. It is usu- 
ally said, mistakenly, that he redis- 
covered the method of induction as 
opposed to that of deduction. The 
method of reasoning then in vogue 
had been to accumulate instances 
without following any rule of selec- 
tion: that is, a theory was formed, and 
then was supposed to be proved if 
instances could be accumulated which 
agreed with the theory. B. on tiie 
other hand, pointed out the advan- 
tages of the experimental method. 
Given an effect, work backwards to 
the cause or causes; experiment then 
to discover if the cause produces the 
effect. B. elaborated this method of 
exclusions, but, as Macaulay points 
out, it is ridiculous to say that ho 
discovered the method of induction. 
Intrinsically, his method was vain- • 
able. He saw that the real object of 
science should be to find out causes, 
or the force of causation. He has 
received much credit for this. Tlie 
amazing discoveries of modern science 
are, not without reason perhaps, as- 
signed to his awakening. But when 
wo come to examine details we find 
that the most surprising divergence 
of opinion exists among competent 
judges. Some of his most ardent 
admirers have come to the conclusion 
that as an instrument and real 
method of work B.'s plan was a 
failure. B. claimed that his method 
was infallible and mechanical, and 
that it would reduce all minds to the 
same level in the task of obtaining 
knowledge. To have made such an 
assertion shows that he couid never 
have understood the possibilities of 
the human mind. Again, his ex- 
planation of the science of induc- 
tion is not clear enougli to be satis- 
factory. His own conclusions are 
either unverified or merely negative. 
His conception of the meaning of 
philosophy was altogether too nar- 
row, embracing as it did merely tlio 
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natural sciences. Finall y, liLs method 
was altogether too mechanicaL 
Yet with all this he has a pre- 
eminent place in the historv of science. 
The principles on which he worked ' 
were the only true ones, and he pro- , 
pounded them systematically and 
earnestly. He showed that intelli-' 
gent, patient examination of things 
was the only way to knowledge. He 
wished to make a new world, happier 
than the old in the possession and 
pursuit of Imowing. He was keenly 
alive to the needs and pains of human 
life, and thought it no shame to use 
knowledge to alleviate them, in 
‘ charity to man, and anxiety to re- 
lieve his sorrows and necessities . . . , 
for this should men study to he per- , 
feet in,’ Certain it is that his con- 
clusions were often vague and untrue; * 
that he himself did not know the 
immensitj' of what he aimed at; 
equally certain is it that he expressed 
what had broken in on other minds 
before in such terse, beautiful lan- 
guage that men were bound to answer 
the call and follow the gleam. Un- 
finished though his great scheme of 
the Restoration ;vas, yet the Novum 
Ortjanum was a worthy crown. He 
had intended much more, and there 
remains a vast amount of unused or 
neglected material which shows hon- 
it was thought out, arranged, and re- 
cast. It was uTitten and re-uxitten : 
twelve times over before its publica- 
tion, 3Ir. Ellis says tliat the scheme 
for the Jnttauratio ilagna tvas as 
follows : ‘ The first book contains a 
general survey of the present state 
of knowledge ; in the second men 
are to be taught how to use their 
understanding; in the third ail the 
phenomena of the imiverse are to be 
stored up ... ; in the fourth ex- 
amples are to be given of its opera- 
tion . . . ; the fifth is to contain 
what B. had accomplLshed in natural 
philosophy wUhout the aid of his 
method . . . : the sixth will set 
forth . . . the results of the applica- 
tion of the new method to ail the 
phenomena of the universe,' 

Doubtless, to the ordinar 3 ' reader, 
the most interesting question in re- 
gard to B. is that wliich assigns to 
him the authorship of .Shakespeare’s 
plays, together with that of many 
other works of the period. The war 
of Shakespearians f. Baconians has 
produced much writing and not a 
little acrimony. F or j'cars researches 
have been carried on in order to clear 
up the so-called mj'stcTy of .Shake- 
speare. The arguments of the Ba- 
conians may be summed up briefly as 
follows; Francis B. was undoubtedlj-, 
if we exclude the author of .Shake- 
speare’s plays, the greatest mind of 
tile Elizabethan epocli. To biro 


alone, still presuming that William 
Shakespeare was not the true author, 
can be credited the production of 
those marvellous plays. Countless 
passages in them may be paralleled 
in bis own 3vritings. iloreover, the 
sonnets, the ‘ key with which .Shake- 
speare unlocked his heart,’ and wliich 
open to such a shadowy portal, are 
peculiarly applicable to B. But it is 
upon negative evidence that most 
stress is laid. We have only five 
specimens of the handwriting of 
Shakespeare, and taking the signa- 
ture, which occurs in ail, we see that 
it is by no means clear, and certainly 
not what we %vonld call an educated 
hand. The evidence is far from being 
conclusive. Certain enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the Baconian theory pin 
their faith to cyphers obtained bj' 
poring over the first folio of .Shake- 
speare’s plays, pub. in 1623. Per- 
haps tile most important of these be- 
lievers are .Sir Edward Burning Law- 
rence, and Dr. Orville Owen. The 
latter, after thirtj- years’ research, 
claims to have discovered a cypher 
which will lead him to the discovery 
: of mannseripts which B. buried in the 
bed of the Wye. According to the 
cypher, he says that B. originally 
buried his treasme near Chepstow 
Castle ; then later, fearing their dis- 
covery, removed them and placed 
them in an excavation in the mud of 
the Wye which he formed hj- divert- 
ing the course of the riv. by means 
of timliers. Mo measurements were 
given, but the place was indicated by 
means of a Rom. ford, and a reference 
to a cleft in the cUlI. Dm-ing Easter 
week, 1911, Dr. Owen, assisted by the 
Duke of Beaufort’s workmen, dis- 
covered timbers which seemed to be 
between 200 and 350 years old, and 
which bad not been part of a bridge. 
Later a tj-pe of cache was discovered, 
but then the work was discontinued. 
Dr. Owen’s theory was that B. and 
Essex were the children of Elizabeth 
and Leicester, being the oflspring of a 
marriage which took place in the 
Tower during Elizabeth’s imprison- 
ment there. At the ^e of sixteen B. 
discovered this, and in a fit of anger 
the queen admitted it. Xot daring 
to publicly resent his position B. con- 
fided it to cypher vxitings, and, in- 
spired perhaps bj- the story of Piulip 
of Macedon, who buried all his trea- 
sures near a ford in the R. Oxus, B. 
determined to do likewise. It is con- 
jectured that the literarj' secrets re- 
vealed will be even more interesting. 
Xot only will Shakespeare’s plays be 
proved bis, but much of the work now 
attributed to Robert Greene, Peele, 
Marlowe, Spenser, etc, will be also 
made known as his. The stupendous 
nature of this claim is dismissed bj- 
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the Baconians with the assertion that supporters demanded a reduction 
even then it will not be equal in bulk of taxes and an extension of the 
to the work of Sir \y alter Scott. sufii'ag-e. Beinfr for a second time 

^tting aside all these claims, even proclaimed rebels, they marched on 
if B. is never proved to be Shake- Jame-stoum. which they captured 
speare, or Shakespeare B., it is and destroyed, but Bacon died before 
enoufirh that his already aoloiowledged he could carry out any of his reforms, 
work be accurately judged to place Bacon, Sir Nicholas (1509-79), Eng. 
him in the front rank of the geniuses statesman, father of Francis 13. by 
of the world. In one sphere alone, if his second ^vife Anne, daughter of Sir 
it is granted that Maoaulay’s words Anthony Cooke. He graduated at 
are true, ho ‘ moved the intellects Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in 
that moved the world.’- Whether he 1527, after wliich he entered Gray’s 
did more is doubtful: let us at least Inn and was called to the bar, 1533. 
pay homage to him for what he has In 1537 ho became solicitor of the 
ilone. Court of Augmentations: 1546 at- 

Baoon, John (1740-99), an Eng. torney of the Court of Wards and 
sculptor. Trained ns a modeller and Iiivcries; 1550 he became a bencher, 
painter on porcelain. In 1769 a has- and in 1552 trea.siu'er of Gray’s Inn. 
relief representing the flight of HSnoas After the dissolution of the monas 
from Troy won for him the first gold terics, 1539, he received a large share 
medal ever awarded by the Royal of the forfeited estates from Heiwy 
Academy for sculpture. In 1770 he VIII. During Mary’s reign, his Pro- 
exhibited a figure, of Mars, and in testantism cost liim many of his 
consequence received the gold medal emoluments, though he retained Ids 
of the Society of Arts and was elected office in the Court of Wards. On the 
- an associate of tho Royal Academy, accession of Elizabeth, 1588, ho be- 
His rivals accused him of ignorance of came a Privy Councillor and Keeper 
classic style, and to repudiate the of the Great Seai. In 1559 he was 
charge he executed a head of Jupiter knighted and was allowed to exorcise 
Tonans. Tho best known of his full jurisdiction of Lord Chancellor, 
works are the monuments of Pitt in j He and his brother-in-law, Cecil 
Westminster Abbey and the Guild- ! (afterwards Lord Burleigh) had tho 
hah, of Dr. Jolmson and Howard in i ordering of cedes, mattora. He had 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and of Black- 1 a keen political hatred for Mary, 
stone in All Souls, Oxford. He was Queen of Scotland. Founded a free 
buried in Wldtefleld’s Tabernacle. i grammar school at Redgrave. Btwled 
Bacon, Leonard (1802-81), Ameri- in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
can Congregational minister, editor Bacon, Robert (d. 1248), the first 
and author, calied ‘ tiio Congrega- Dominican writer in England, tho 
tional Pope of New England; ’ born brother, or, according to some autho- 
at Detroit, Michigan. Graduated at cities, uncle of Roger Bacon. He 
Yale University, 1820, and Andover was educated at Oxford and Paris, 
— ' ■ • ■ ■ 1823. In 1825 joined the order of the Domim'cans, 

First Church, and (possibly) succeeded Edmund 
V ch he was con- , Rich as treasurer of Salisbury Cathe- 

nected till his death, 1826-38. Ed. ; dral in 1233. He rebuked Henry III. 
the Christian Spectator. He was one for his fondness of foreign advisors, 
of the founders of the New Eng- notably Peter des Roches. He wrote 
lander, 1843, and of tho New York I a life of Edmund Rich, lAber in 
Independent, 1848, which he ed. in j senfeiifias Petri Lombardi, Sectiones 
1863. 1866-71 professor of didactic Ordinarice, and other works, 

theology at Yale University, and from 1 Bacon, Roger (c. 1214-94), an early 
1871 till 1881 of church polity and I Eng. philosopher and scientist, author 
American church history. A keen I of numerous treatises; b. near Ilches- 
advocate of temperance and of the 1 ter, Somerset. Educated at Oxford, 
abolition of slavery, and a. writer of . where he took orders in 1233. Wont 
hynuis i to Paris for study and returned about 

Bacon, Nathaniel (1593-1660), a; 1250, when possibly he joined the 
Puritan lawyer. Member of the Franciscan order. His learning won 
Long Parliament, 1645-60. Wrote , for him tho title of ‘ Doctor Adinira- 
an Historical Discourse of the Unf- ' biiis.’ His brother friars were jeaious 
formity of the Government of England. \ ot his ability, and his research in 
Bacon, Nathaniel (1642-76), bom in I physics and chemistp’ caused him to 
England, but emigrated to Virginia, bo suspected of dealings in tho black 
w-here he became a member of tiie arts and gave rise to doubts as to his 
governor’s coimcil. Headed an cx- orthodoxy. 

pedition against tho Indians, in de- In 1257 Ins lectures at O.xlord were 
fiance of Governor Berjeeley’s policy, interdicted, and ho was imprisoned in 
• Was proclaimed a rebel, captured, Paris. During his confinement ho 
tried, and acquitted. B. and his was requested to send to Romo a copy 
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of his iTork, Tvhich the Pope, aement 
IV., had been forbidden to read at the 
time -n-hen he was Guv de Foulqnes, 
papal legate in England. B. accord- 
inglv vrrote bis Opus Zlcjits, vrbicb he 
followed up in I26G with Opics Minus 
and Opus Teriium. It is not known ; 
what Clement thought of them, bnt 
at anv rate B.’s release was effected, 
and in 12CS he was back in England. 
Ten years later his works were again 
condemned as heretical, and his se- 
cond imprisonment, which lasted 
fourteen years, was sanctioned by 
Pope Xicholas III. During this term 
of imprisonment he wrote many 
treatises, including De Relardandis 
Sensctutis Accidmtibus. He was re- 
leased in 1292, and died about 1294. 

B.’s fame has increased of late 
years. The Opus Majus is a storc- 
lionse of information. In it he 
showed up the vioc-s of the theology 
of his time, expounded the necessity : 
of reformation in the sciences by a i 
careful study of nature, and des- ; 
canted generally on alchemy andi 
other sciences. B. discovered errors I 
in the existing calendar, and his; 
rectified calendar may he seen ati 
Oxford. He had a practical know-i 
ledge of chemicals in advance of his 
age, but he shared in certain popular i 
beliefs with regard to alchemy, the^ 
pliilosopher’s stone, and the doctrine ; 
of signatures. ' 

Bacon Beetle {Dermesles L/irdar- . 
iwjs), a destructive species of beetles, i 
which attack bacon, dried foods, and i 
stuffed collections. The insect Is 
small and black, with the exception 
of the root end of the wing, which is , 
goiden-brown and dotted with three . 
dark spots. 

Baoon-Shakespeare Controversy.see 
Bacox, Fbaxcis. 

Baoonthorpe, Bacon, or Baoho, 
John (d. 134C), an Eng, schoolman 
and philosopher, called the ‘ Resolute 
Doctor the grandnephew of Roger 
B. He entered a Carmelite monas- 
tery near IVaisingham, graduated at 
the university of Paris ; became the 
head of his order in England, 1329-33. 
In 1333 he went to Rome, and re- 
turned to England in 1346. He 
preached the doctrines of the Arabian 
philosopher Averrhoes (Q-r.), and 
v.Tote commentaries on the Bible and 
numerous treatises, including Com- 
meTdaria super Ouaiuor Libras Sen- 
lentiarum, Paris, 1484. Consult 
Aymers (Turin, 1667-9) and Zagalia 
(Ferrara and Parma, 1696-1706). 

Bacs, or Bacs-Bodrogh, a co. of 
.Southern Hungary, being a plain 
lyi^ befriveen the Danube and Theiss, 
which rivH. are joined by the Bacs or 
Franzens Canal, constructed between 
the years 1796 and 1802. Area 4300 
sq. m. The soil produces the best 


wheat in Hungarj'. The vine, frait, 
hemp, and tobacco are also cultivated. 
Cap- Zombor. Pop. (1200) 767,532. 

Baesanyi, Janos (1763-1845), Hun- 
garian poet. His first pub. work iras 
The Valour of the Maovars, a poem. 
He edited the Zlapyur Jf useum, which 
was suppressed by the gov. as advo- 
cating dangerous liberahsm. He was 
complicated in the conspiracy of 
Bishop Jlartlnovitch. and sniiered 
Imprisoninent. During the remainder 
of his life he sutfered persecution- 

Bacteria, minute vegeUible organ- 
isms ’possessing no chlorophyll, and 
mnltiplj-ing under favo'irable con- 
ditions by repeated bi-partilion. The 
names bacilli, microbes, microcooei, 
micro-organisms, and germs are also 
popularly applied to the group as a 
whole, hut in .scientific classification 
they are eeUed schizomycetes. The 
oiganisms are so small that 1500 of 
some species placed end to end would 
hardly extend across the head of a 
pin, and multiply so rapidly that a 
single microbe might prodnee .sixteen 
and a half million in twenty-four 
hours. Their general function is the 
breaking up of organic matter, caus- 
ing changes in its chemical constitu- 
tion which may be beneficial, as In 
preparing nutriment for vegetation in 
the soil; or harmful, as in the causa- 
tion of disease in man, animals, and 
plants. 

Structure . — Bacteria are uni(>eliu- 
lar plants of varying shapes: spheri- 
cal, ovoid, cyiindricai, or spiral The 
cell consists of a mass of protoplasm 
with irregular space®, and is enclosed 
by a cell wall :vhich appears to be a 
modification of the protoplasm, but 
is usually not ceiiulose. So nucleus 
has been discovered in the cell, bnt 
there are often fat-like granules which 
take a deep stain. Grains of starch, 
droplets of oil and fat, particles of 
sulphur, and traces of pigment are 
sometimes observed, jfost B. have 
a power of locomotion derived from 
the development of cilia or flagella, 
fine threads of protcplasraic material 
which project probably through pores 
in the cell waiL The cilia are difficult 
to see under the microstMspe even 
when stained, but in many cases have 
been photographed^ 

llcpToditction. — \\hen conditions 
are favourable, a constriction appears 
in the middle of the cell, in a direction 
at rieiit angles to the long axis. A 
partition wail is formed and the 
microbe divides into two. When the 
conditions are unfavourable to the 
life of the B., a smalJ mass may collect 
at one e.ad of the cell surrounded by a 
dense membrane. Tills mass is caBed 
a spore, and may survive adverse 
condition.® which would kill the 
microbe. The vita! force remains 
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dormant imtil the spore is placed in 
favourable circumstances again, when 
it expands into the complete bac- 
terium and goes on with its life wort. 

Classification . — The subdivision of 
schizomj’cetes is still in a provisional 
and tentative state. Attempts have 
been made to base a method of olassi- 
floationoi; " > - . 

tribution 
elemental 
similarity 

cocci are small spheroidal B.; when 
Joined together in a chain they are 
termed Strepfococci, and others' that 
grow in masses or bunches are called 
Staphylococci. Rod-like or cylindrical 
B. are called Bacilli, and those oceur- 
rin ■ • — c— 

where 

B. nfusion 

of different forms, spherical, cylin- 
drical, and spiral. Some species use up 
all the available nom'lshment and die 
or dwindle into spores. Other species 
enter and multiply, and are in their 
turn destroyed through the exhaus- 
tion of the food supply or by the 
poisons created in the medium by 
otherspecies. . 

is thus alway 
difficult to stu . 

actions unless each species can be 
separately oolteoted. This may be 
done by placing upon a sterilised shoe 
of potato or other suitable medium a 
small quantity of baoteria-oontaining 
material, and the whole kept in a tube 
at a temperature favourable to the 
growth of the B. When masses or 
colonies of B. appear, if it is required 
to separate the species the medimn is 
diluted with melted gelatine or agar- 
agar so that the B. are well scattered. 
The gelatine mixture is then poured 
into a Petri dish, a shallow glass ves- 
sel with a glass cover. The gelatine 
solidifies, so that the B. are fixed in 
the medium. Around each bacterium 
a colony gi’O ws up, which is prevented 
from admixture m'th other species by 
the solid natme of the medium. Little 
bits of gelatine containing the desired 
colonies may be picked out with a 
sterilised platinum needle and trans- 
ferred to separate tubes. In this way 
what is called a ‘ pure culture ’ may- 
be obtained. B. are best examined 
under the microscope by staining the 
mixture with analine dyes in solution, 
such dye being used as is known to 
colour the B. and leave the medium 
comparatively unaffected. When a 
pure cultme has been obtained, ex- 
periments are performed ivith the 
view to determining how they are 
affected by changes in their environ- 
meut, the application of heat and 
cold, the addition of various drugs, 
etc. Such researches have often led 
to the adoption of successful remedial 
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measures in the case of dangerous 
disease-germs. Inoculating animals 
has been the means of producing in- 
teresting information, but as a rule 
the difference in the blood composi- 
tion of certain animals as compared 
with man renders much of the evi- 
dence obtained inconclusive. 
Putrefaction . — MTjeu jjfg 

g arted from any organic substance, 
. are quickly on the spot to feed 
upon the dead matter, changing the 
composition of the substance, ab- 
sorbing what they need for their oum 
nourishment, and setting free the 
remainder. The rejected substances 
are very often bad-smolling gases, 
but sometimes aromatic vapours. 
Whether obnoxious to man or not, 
they are utilised by some plant or 
animal which depends upon the ser- 
vices of the B. for its nourishment. 
The farmer avails himself of the 
changes produced by B. in preparing 
his manure heaps, and the organisms 
may be said to be the medium by 
wliich the dead organic matter is con- 
verted into substances capable of 
being once more assimilated by living 
matter. 

Phosphorescence. — The greenish 
light which is sometimes observed on 
the surface of the sea or on the bodies 
of salt-water fish is duo to the presence 
of a bacterium which flourishes in the 
presence of sodium chloride and free 
oxygen. The phosphorescence ex- 
hibited by meat, decaying wood, and 
vegetables is also due to a microbe. 
The way in wliloh the phosphores- 
cence is produced is at present a 
mystery. 

Bacteria and nitrogen . — Among the 
mostimportant phenomena associated 
with bacterial action is the way in 
which the m'trogen of the atmosphere 
is rendered available for the use of 
animals and plants. Plants require 
carbon, oxj;gen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen for their growth. All these exist 
in the atmosphere, but atmospheric 
nitrogen cannot be used by plants 
until it has first been converted into 
nitrates by the agency of bacteria. 
Leguminous plants, such as clover, 
peas, beans, etc., are so well served 
in this respect by particular B. that 
they actually leave the soil richer in 
nitrogen than when they were sown. 
The microbe lodges in the root as a 
arasite, and its presence is Indicated 
y the appearance of nodules or 
tubercles upon the roots. Plants 
which are affected by this baoteriuni 
grow more vigorously than plants 
grown in sterilised soil and free from 
nodules. Leguminous plants are 
therefore an important item in the 
rotation of crops, and artificial cul- 
tures of the B. concerned are pre- 
pared so that the plants may attain 
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tholr Ugliest efficiency in attracting 
nitrogen to the eoil. 

Bacteria and heat. — B. are killed by 
extreme heat, and boiling is usually 
relied upon for the sterilisation of 
milk, etc. There aro certain organ- 
isms called thermophilous or ‘ heat- 
loving ' B., which grow and multiply 
at 70° O. .Such germs are responsible 
for the heating of damp hay and other 
vegetable products. Other forms are 
found flourishing in hot springs at a 
temperature of 77° C. 

Bacteria and cold. — Some B. resist 
the action of cold, and cannot only 
move actively in cold water, but may 
be frozen fast in bloote of Ice. In this 
state the B. do not multiply, but 
remain in a dormant condition until 
a more favourable environment is 
cstab. Experiments with liquid air 
and liquid hydrogen have shown that 
some B. survive the lowest temps, 
that have yet been obtained. It is 
a mistake to suppose, therefore, tliat 
ice is necessarily aseptic. Neverthe- 
less the fact that the growth and 
multiplication of B. are arrested by 
low temps, renders the use of ice in 
preserving foodstuffs of great im- 
portance. 

Bacteria and light. — As a rule, B. 
aro destroyed in a short time by bright 
sunlight, and in any case develop 
more rapidly in the total absence of 
light. It lias been found that the 
ultra-violet rays aro most efficient in 
baoterlcidal action, and tlio electric 
arc, which is particularly rich in blue- 
violet and ultra-violet rays, has been 
used with some success in the treat- 
ment of lupus by the Finsen lamp. 
There have been attempts at utilising 
these rays in the sterilising of milk 
and for otiier purposes, but a really 
efficient and economical apparatus 
has yet to be found. One desirable 
point in such a process is that the 
dreaded bacillus of anthrax is de- 
stroyed, whilst it survives the temp, 
of boiling in the ordinary processes of 
sterilisation. 

Bacteria and disease. — The con- 
nection of B. with certain forms of 
disease was conclusively demon- 
strated by Pasteur, thougli it had long 
been suspected that suppuration was 
duo to the presence of organisms in 
wounds. Diseases due to wounds are 
caused by small spherical B., strepto- 
coccus pyogenes and staphylococcus 
pyogenes. They are constantly present 
where people are gathered together, 
especially in sick wards of ho.spitals 
and other places where there arc 
persons affected with suppurative 
inflammation. CliUd-bed fever is 
caused by the same organisms, and 
undoubtedly many cases were occa- 
sioned by doctors and nurses carry- 
ing Infection before the origin of the 


disease was kno\vn. The danger has 
been considerably lessoned by the 
precautions taken to sterilise the 
hands and instruments used in child- 
birth and by the gradual improve- 
ment in the standard of efficiency and 
general intelligence of midwives. 

The formation of pus when wounds 
are infected by these B. is due to the 
action of the leucocytes, or white cor- 
puscles of the blood. Tliey are single 
cells which imder ordinary circtmi- 
stances circulate irith the blood- 
stream, but are capable of penetrat- 
ing the walls of the blood-vessels into 
spaces in the tissues. The work they 
do is the engulfing and digesting of 
small particles of waste or foreign 
substances, and they thus serve as 
scavengers to the blood, ^\Tien B. 
enter a wound the corpuscles make 
their way to the part affected, and 
there ensues a struggle between the 
absorbing powers of the leucocytes 
and the multiplying power of the B. 
The dead bacteria and corpuscles 
form a white or creamy mass known 
as pus, and this is discharged from 
the wound. If the corpuscles are suc- 
cessful in the struggle, they help, with 
the co-operation of other cells in tlie 
blood, in forming now tissue to heal 
the wound. If the B. are not destroyed 
they may penetrate to other parts of 
the body, ^rhorc other abscesses and 
growths may bo formed. The great 
danger to health lies in the changes 
in the composition of the blood due 
to the action of the blood: toxins or 
poisons are formed and circulate in 
the blood, forming the condition 
known as toxaemia ; if the B. them- 
selves with their toxins are carried 
away in the blood-stream the con- 
dition is called septiemmia. 

Tuberculosis. — The disease kno^v^ 
as consumption or tuberculosis is 
occasioned by very small rod-shaped 
bacilli, which gain acce.ss to the body 
and form round themselves little 
masses of new tissue, called tubercles. 
These are often formed in the lungs, 
and when the tubercles break down 
owing to the dissemination of the 
bacterial poison, cavities are pro- 
duced which naturally impair the 
efficiency of the limg and serve as a 
depot for the bacilli. The bacilli of 
tuberculosis only exist in the bodie.s 
of human beings and certain animals, 
so tliat it is possible, by de.stroying 
the bacilli at ever?' opportunity, to 
eradicate the organisms altogether. 
When ejected from the Hiring body in 
the sputum they retain their vitality 
for some time, and it is by this means 
tliat infection of other persons often 
takes place. The resistance of the 
human body to the tubercle bacillus 
is, however, considerable, and the 
maintenance of general health is 
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of prime importance in persons 
tlireatened with consumption.' 

Typhoid fever is cau.sod by rod-like 
baciUi which are considerably larger 
than those associated with tuber- 
culosis. They enter the body with 
food or drink and multiply in the 
intestines, giving rise to to.vins which 
when carried to other parts of the 
body produce the characteristic 
symptoms of the disease. The bacillus 


typhoid is bound up with the methods 
of sewage disposal. A unique feature 
is that the bacilli sometimes become 
domesticated in the person who has 
recovered from the disease, and al- 
though no longer injurious to their 
host, are stiU capable of infecting 
other persons. 

Pneumonia is incited by lance- 
shaped ■ ’ --"-j ... -. -locncci, 

which ise and 

mouth , They 

are delicate organisms, and only thrive 
when the resistance of the body is 
con.siderably diminished. Over-work 
and bad conditions of life are more 
responsible for the development of the 
disease than the mere presence of the 
pneumococci, and a plentiful supply 
of oxygen for the body-oelLs is an im- 
portant factor in the overcoming of 
the toxins produced by the baciilT. 

Other pathogenic bacteria . — Tetanus 
bacilli are club-shaped organisms 
which flourish in ordinary cultivated 
soil and street dust. In the human 

- - - - - . - — .'u 
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jaw which gives the name ol ‘ loct- 
jaw ’ to the disease. lufcotion is 
usually caused through dirty wounds. 
The plaguo bacillus is a short and 
plump organism which has a partiah'ty 
for the rat as well as for man, and it 
is possible that the disease may bo 
communioated from the rat to man by 
means of fleas wlileh have themselves 
become infected. The B. of many 
diseases have not yet been isolated: 
that of yellow fever Is undoubtedly 
associated with a particular species ol 
mosquito, but the parasite itself is 
still an enigma. 

Immunity . — Individuals and races 
varvin their -susceptibility to bacterial 
disease, owing probably to some in- 
herited constituents in the blood 
which renders it favourable or other- 

Where 

unaffected 
are said to 

enjov natural or hereditary im- 
munity. It is also possible to acquire 
immunity from a second attack of a 
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disease by the changes induced in the 
body as a consequence of the first 
attack. When baetoriai poisons are 
produced in the blood, the body-cells 
elaborate certain substances which 
unite with these toxins and render 
them harmless. A habit of forming 
such anti-to.xins may be estab. iritS 
the result that on subsequentinfeotion 
the body may already be in a con- 
dition to neutralise the eltoots of 
bacterial invasion. Thus people who 
recover from small-pox, measles, 
scarlet fevei-, and, to a certain extent, 
typhoid fever, aro protected from 
further attacks for a considerable 
time. The anti-toxin is usually 
specific, that is, it is only effective 
against one particular disease, and 
considerable progress has been made 
in the artificial preparation of anti- 
toxins to aid the natural resisting 
poiver of the body in fighting certain 
diseases. For example, when a horse 
is inoculated with the poison pro- 
duced by diphtheria baoilU. his colls 
aro stimulated to bring forth the 
appropriate anti-toxin. The treat- 
ment is continued ivith larger doses 
of the toxin as the horse increases his 
resisting pow ' ’ 

toxin. Self! 
or clear fluid 
and used t- 

atients, thus cnabh'ng them to com- 
at the disease with greater prospects 
of success. 

It is also found that by introducing 
into the blood certain killed B. or 
‘ vaccines ’ the body-cells are stimu- 
lated to produce substances called 
opsonins, which cause the B. to be- 
come easier prey for the defending 
corpuscles of the blood. Treatment 
of this nature, therefore, tends to 
make the body immune against the 
particular disease. See W. V. Frost 
and E. F. M'CarapboU, Text-hook of 
General Bacteriology, 1910; R. T. 
Hewlett, Manual of Bacteriology, 3rd 
ed., 1908 ; R. Muir and J. Ritolde, 
Manual of Bacteriology. 5th ed. 1910. 

Bacteroids, a name applied to the 
bacteria which form tubercles on the 
roots of leguminous plants, e.g. beans 
living in symbiotic relationship with 
the plant. 

Bactria, part of anot. Persia, cor- 
responding to modern Balkh in Af- 
ghanistan, hounded on the N, hy 
Sogdiana, on the S. by Ariana. Its 
early liistory is mythological. Con- 
quered by Cjwus c. 540 B.C., when It 
was made one of the satrapies of the 
Persian empire. It was conquered 
by Alexander, and became a prov. of 
the Macedonian empire under the 
rule of Seleucus. About 255 P.c. Rio- 
dotus, a satrap, asserted his inde- 
pendence and founded a Gitcco- 
Bactrian kingdom wliioli extended as 
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far ns the Kabtil and the Indus, through lack of water and means of 
During tlio 0th century a.d. itwaasub- communication. The Madrid-Lishon 
jugated by the Turks and came under Kailway passes through Villanueva 
the rule of Isiam. The cap,, Bactra, do la .Serena, Mdrida, and I3ada]oz. 
or Zariaspa (modern Balkh), was the Agriculture is neglected, but live- 
cradle of the Zoroastrian religion. stock — acorn-fed swine, sheep, and 

Bactrian Coins have been found in goate — is reared. Lead and copper 
the ‘ topes ' or burial-places to the are found in small quantities. The 
N.E. of Kabid. The inscriptions arc important tns. are : B., the cap., 
written in the B. alphabet, an off- 30,899; AJmendralcjo, 12,587; Don 
shoot of the Iranian alphabet. The Benito, 10,605; Azuaga, 14,192; Vil- 
samo characters are formd on rocks lanucva de la Serena, 13,489; M6rida, 
near Peshawar and Kathiawar, which 11,108. 

had been inscribed in the 3rd century Badajoz, the cap. of the .Spanish 
by Asoka, a gre.at Buddiiist emperor, prov. of the same name, situated on 
with sermons on his faith. Dr. Isaac the 1. b. of the Guadiana. ,Tho tn. is a 
Taylor discovered that the numerals natural fortress, built on a slight hili 
in ordinary use are the actuai sym- which is eroumed with the ruins of a 
hols of Indo-Bactrian letters found on Moorish castle. It is the Pax Augusta 
the above-mentioned coins, e.p. 4 is of the Komans. Later captured by 
the Indo-Bactrian letter eh, chatur the Moors, and in 1031 made the cap. 
(cp. Lat. quaixmr'), 6 is p, panehau of a small Moorish kingdom, when 
(cp. Gk. TTcm). This alphabet was it was named Bax Augos, or Bathal- 
probably introduced into India after jus. In 1108 held by the Portuguese, 
the conquest of Darius, then brought but retained its independence till 
to Spain by the Arabs in the 12th 1229, when it was captured by jU- 
century, whence it sprcad-tliroughout phonso IX. As a key to Portugal it 
Europe, and was adopted in place of has been an important stronghold in 
the more clumsy Roman figures., times of war; IGCO besieged by the 
Badris (Gk. fiaKTpoi', staff), a genus Portuguese; 1705 besieged by the 
of American palms of small size, with allies in the War of the Spanish Sue- 
slender stems which are much used in cession. During the Peninsular War 
making light but solid walking-sticks, it was unsuccessfully attacked by the 
S. maraja produces a small fruit of Fr. in 1808 and 1809, and finally sm-- 
pleasant taste; Ti. acanthocarpa, a rendered to Marshal Soult, 1811. It 
fibre used iu making nets. was a scene of terrible slaughter when 

Badrites, a genus of fossil ammoni- Wellington pillaged the city, 181 2. 
tiduj with a straight instead of a I The prin, industries arc woollens, 
spiral shell. The genus is found in , cotton, leather, pottery, soap, and 
Silurian and Devonian strata. 1 there is a largo trade in cattle. Pop. 

Baculitos, a genus of polythalam - 1 (1900) 30,899. 
ous cephalopods belonging to thej Badakhshan, a diet, in Ck;ntral Asia, 
family --^cf fossil Ammonites. The bounded on the .S. by the Hindu Kush 
shoU Is (lioogated, straight, and coni- Mts., and by the Amu Darya on the 
cal. u'll'B chambers are pierced by a ' N. There are beautiful woods, fer- 
margins), siphon. B. are found in tile valleys, and much pasituro land, 
neocomwh and eretaccousformations. i Travellers speak with the highest 
The bcstffipecirncns are to be found in ; praise of its orchards and fiower- 
tho bacu/,7lo limestone of Normandy, i gardens, its fruit and nightingales. 

Bnoup/) a modern municipal bor. ' It was visited by Marco Polo, 1272-3, 
and mrlM.. tu. of the Rossendale div. and by General Wood, 1837-8. The 
of E. Iflncashire, England, on the | inhab. arc Tajiks, on Aryan race, 
Lancasltjlre and Yorkshire Railway, speaking Persian. They are Moham- 
Cotton ///spinning and power-loom ' medans. Cap. Faizabad. Iron.lapls- 
wcavinw are the chief industries. \ lazuli, and rubies arc found. 5Iany 
There are also dye-works, brass and | kinds of animals are to be found 
iron foindries, coal-mines and stone ' there, of which may ije mentioned the 
quarries in the diet. The pop. is i yak.cattle.camels, wild sheep, wolves, 
34,178 av901). . foxes, jackals, bears, boars, and 

Badagry, a small state and tn. in i Jeopards. Originally belonged to the 
.Southern Nigeria, Africa. It docs a Gk. Baclria. From the 13tb century 
considerable trade in palra-oil. onwards governed by the so-called de- 

Badajoz, a frontier prov. of V'estern i scondants of Alexander the Great. In 
Spain, formed in 1833 from diets, the Ibth century it belonged to the 
taken from the prov. of Estremadura. I empire of Nadir Shah. In the 19th 
Pop. (1900) 520,210; area 8451 sq. m. , it was captured by the cluofs of the 
The country is watered by the R. I Kataghan Usbegs of Kunduz, liut tn 
Guadiana, and there are low ranges of I 1859, Mir Jahanded Shah, a repro- 
liills. The climate varies between I sentative of the prc.sent dynasty, was 
extremes of heat and cold. The rain- : reinstated and agreed to pay tribute 
fall is scanty. The prov. suffers ' to Afghanistan. In 1873 England aud 
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Russia agreed upon a frontier between 
Bada hshan and Afghanistan. Pop. 
about 100,000. 

Badalocchi, Sisto (c.l581-c.l650), 
surnamed Rosa, h. at Parma. An 
Italian painter and engraver, pupil of 
Annibale Carracci, whom he and a 
co-disciple, Lanfranco, accompanied 
to Rome in 1600. There lie executed 
two paintings for Verospi Palazzo, 
both representing PoljTihemus and 
Galatea, and he assisted ids master in 
some of his prin. works. On the death 
of Carracci, 1609, he went to Bologna, 
where ho died about 1650. 

. Badalona, a seaport in the prov. of 
Barcelona, Spain, 5 m. N. of Barce- 
lona town. The surrounding dist. is 
■ rich in fruit. The tn. has sliip -build- 
ing, sugar-refineries, and glass-works. 

Baden, The Grand Duchy of, part 
of the German empire, lies between 
Alsace-Lorraine and Wurtemberg, 
and is separated from Switzerland 
by the Rhine. Jt is divided into four 
dists., Constance, I’reiburg, Karls- 
ruhe, and Mannheim. The country 
is mountainous. The Schwarzwald, 
or Black Forest, has a maximum 
alt. of 4903 ft. The NeoUar high- 
lands are lower : to the N. of them 
begins the Odenwald. To the S. are 
the wide plateaus of the Ger. Jura, 
drained by the Rhine and the Danube. 
The trihs. of the Rhine on the B. 
Bide are the Neckar, Murz, and Elz. 
The north-eastern territories are 
hounded by the Maine. There is one 
lake, Constance. Tlio Rhine valley 
is very ^varm, and the soil rich and 
fertile. Vegetables of aU kinds, 
grain, hemp, tobacco, opium, and 
winesare produced. Cattle are reared, 
and the production of honey is im- 
portant. docks and straw-plaiting are 
the chief industries, and the jewellery 
of Pforzheim is well kno^vn. Other 
manufs. are ribbons, cottons, brushes, 
paper, cigars, leather, rubber goods, 
machinery, mirrors, and chemicals. 
Limestone Quarries are worked, and 
there are important clay and ^avel 

pits. Cr~' 

are foul 

. There is a 
. . louse and a 
chamber of sixty -three representa- 
tives. B. sends tliree representatives 
to the Bundesrath and fourteen to the 
Reichstag. School teaching is excel- 
lent. There is a Protestant university 
at Heidelberg and a Roman Catholic 
one at iVeiburg. The early inliab. 
were AJemanni, who fell under the 
dominion of the Fi'anks ; 496 con- 
quered by Clovis and cliristianised; 
748 Pepin the Little abolished the 
dukedom of Alemanni. In the 11th 
century Duke Berthold built thecastlc 
of Lahringcii in Breisgau and started 
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tlie house of Lahringen. His second 
son Hermann took the title of mar- 
grave, and became the ancestor of 
the still famous house of B. In 1715 
Margrave Charles IVilUam built 
Karlsruhe. His grandson, Cliarle.s 
Frederick, succeeded in 1746; he 
favoured the policj' of Napoleon, 
joined the confederation of the Rhine, 
and in consequence doubled his 
estates, and gained the title of elector 
and grand-duke. In 1811 he was 
succeeded by his grandson, Louis 
Frederick, who seceded from the con- 
federation of the Rliine and in 1815 
joined the Ger. confederation. In 
1830 Leopold succeeded his half- 
brother Ludwig, and his rule began 
TOth a contest between Liberals and 
reactionists. In 1846 the constitu- 
tionalist Bekk was made Minister of 
the Interior and Liberalism had the 
upper hand. In 1848, at the time of 
the Revolution in France, Hecker and 
Struve drove out the grand duke and 
estab. a republic. The latter was re- 
instated by the Prussians, July 1849. 
In 1866 B. joined Austria against 
Prussia, and, when peace was made in 
tho following year, joined the N. Ger. 
confederation. 1870-1 fought in the 
Franco - German War and became 
part of the restored German empire. 
Pop. (1908) 2,009,320. 

Baden, or Oberbaden, a u'atoring- 
place in the Swiss canton of Aargau, 
on the 1. b. of the Liminat. Famous 
for its sulphur baths (the Aqua! Hel- 
vetife of the Romans), which reach a 
temperature of 1 1 7 ° F. From the 1 5th 
to the 18th centimy it was the seat of 
the Swiss diet. Pop. (1900) 6050, b!it 
visited yearly by 20,000 persons. 

Baden-Baden, in the valley of the 
Oos, at the edge of the Black Forest, 
8 m. from the Rliine. A famous resort 
of society people of all nationalities. 
The season lasts from May to Sept., 
and there is a brief winter season. 
The gaming-tables were once famous, 
but were abolished in 1872. Tliere are 
medicinal springs composed of iron, 
magnesia, lime, and sulphur, and 
varying in temperature from 115° to 
150° F. On the summit of tho Soliloss- 
berg are the ruins of an old castle, 
destroyed by the Fr. in 1089. The 
‘ new castle,’ built 1479 and likewise 
destroyed in 1689, has been restored, 
and is the summer residence of the 
grand duke. . , „ , 

The city was founded m tlie 2nd 
century a.d. by Hadriau (Civjicts 
Aurelia Aquensis). Rom. antiqm'ties 
and tile remains of a vapour bath 
and dungeons have been found. 
Pop. (1905) 16,238. 

Baden - bei - Wien (Baden near 
Vienna), a fasliionable resort of Lower 
Austria, in the valley of tlie Wionor- 
wald, 161 m. by rail from Vienna. 
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Kjiowii to the Romans as Aqnio Pan- 
nonicas. Famous for sulphur springs, 
which are visited annually by over 
10,000 persons. These springs vary in 
temperature from 79° to 104° F., and 
are recommended for goat, rheuma- 
tism, and all hinds of skin diseases. 
Pop. (1900) 12,447. 

Badenoch, a dlst. In the S.E. of 
Inverness-shire, Scotland, 45 m. in 
length and 19 m. in breadth. It is 
traversed by the Spey, Gneiss rock 
and granite are foimd. 

Baden-Powell, Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert 
Stephenson Smyth, K.C.B., C.V.O. 
(5. 1857), a British officer, son of 
the Rev. Professor Baden-Powell of 
Oxford. He was edueated at Charter- 
house, and joined the 1.8th Hussars in 
187C, with wliich he served in India, 
Afghanistan, and .S. Africa. Assistant 
militarj' secretary in S. Africa, 1887-9, 
in JIalta, 1890-3; commander of the 
native levies in Ashanti, 1895; served 
witii distinction in the JIatabele cam- 
paign, 189G-7; ra ■ 1 

of the 5th Dragoi 
the Boer War he • 

by his brilliant defence of Mafeking; i 
in spite of famine and sickness, with a , 
force of 1200 men he held the tn. for 
215 days, till its relief on Jlay 18, ; 
1900. In recognition of his ability he | 
was raised to the rank of major- ! 
general ; inspector-general of the S. c 
African constabulary, 1900; Inspec- ■ 
tor-general of the cavalry, 1903-7. ' 
With the object of promoting a spirit 
of patriotism among the rising genera- ■ 
tions, he started the Boy Scouts move- ; 
ment, 1908, in whicli organisation he I 
is Cliief-Scout. He was knighted in ' 

1909..’ 

Aeade 
tions £ 

1889; . . , 

struction, 1895 ; The Malahele Cam- 
paign, 1890 ; Sport in iVar, 1900 ; 
Scouting for Bogs, 1908. 

Badenweiler, a vii, of Baden, Ger- 
many, noted for its alkaline thermal 
springs. It is near the Black Forest, ' 
and 3 m. from Mulheim. It contains 
remains of Roman springs. Pop. 600. 

Badge, a device used as a distinc- 
tive emblem of families, countries, 
etc. It is a simpler and more primi- 
tive cognisance than tlie crest or coat- 
of-arms, and is not subject to the laws 
of heraldry. Bs., like crests and coats- 
of-arms, are usually symboh'cal in 
character, but on the one hand are 
distinct from the coat-of-arms as not 
being supported on a shield, and on 
the other hand are distinct from the 
crest as not surmounting a wreath. 
Famous badges are the fleur-de-lis of 
the Ft. kings, which can be traced 
back to the reign of Louis VII. (1137- 
80), the Tudor rose, the thistle of 
Scotland, the harp and trefoil of Ire- 


f land, and the cross of Christianity. 
Bs. are also worn as signs of office, or 
I as a token of membership of some 
society, e.g. Solomon's seal and the 
mason’s tools used as an emblem by 
I Freemasons, and the primrose used as 
: a badge by members of the Primrose 
■ League. Bs. are used by savage 
peoples to identify their arms and 
mark their belongings. From the B. 
the more elaborate devices of heraldry 
. were evolved. 

Badger (Meles), a genus of burro%v- 
ing carnivores, constituting with the 
skunks the sub-family Melinm in the 
Ulusteh'dm, or weasel and otter family. 
Its chief characteristics are short, 
strong legs, long and more or less 
plantigradefeet, and a pointed muzzle. 
’ ' ■ "' ids, containing a 

a fetid odour 
be of use in sex- 
attraction. The common B. (97. taxvs 
or 31. vulgaris) is found in the hilly 
and woody (lists, of Europe and Asia, 
but is now rare in Great Britain. Its 
colour is greyish -brown, with a white 
head marked with black lines running 
from the nose to the back of the ear. 



It is about 2 ft. 0 in. long, and stands 
1 ft. high. It is an inoffensive, solitary 
animal, sleeping by day in subter- 
ranean burrows ivhich it digs for it- 
self, and wandering by night in search 
of its food, u’hich consists of roots, in- 
sects, frogs, and the larvie of wasps 
and bees. The American B. ( Taxidea 
Americana) is more carnivorous, and 
eats small animals such as marmots. 
Bs. are conspicuous for their shrewd- 
ness, perseverance, and courage. The 
cruel practice of badger-baiting, or 
drawing the B., was prohibited in 
England in 1850. A B. was kept in a 
barrel and attacked by dogs until it 
at last gave way and w'as dragged out . 
Then its owner released it from the 
dogs and put it back into the barrel 
to recover it.self. This performance 
ivas continued during the day, and 
formed an attraction at public-house.^ 
of a low order. The verb ‘ to badger,’ 
meaning to a,ssailrepeatedly, to v orry, 
is probably derived from this practice. 

Bailger, George Percy (1815-88). an 
Arabic scholar, born at Chelm.=ford, 
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Esses. His early life was spenb at 
Malta and Beirut. He worked in the 
editorial dept, of the Church Mission- 
ary Society at JIalta, and in 1841 
entered that Society’s Institution at 
Islington and became a priest. On 
account of his knowlei^e of the 
eastern languages, he was sent out 
as delegate to the eastern churches 
(1842-4 and 1830); goy. chaplain at 
Bombay, 1845 ; chaplain at Aden, 
1846. He joined a Persian expedition 
under Sir James Outram, 1854-7. He 
was created D.C.li. by the archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1873, Author oil 
The Neslorians and their Rituals, 
2 vols., 1832 ; An English Arabic 
Lexicon, 1881. 

Badger-baiting, see Badoeb. 

Badghiz (home of the winds), a 
dist. in the N.W. of Afghanistan, and 
botmdodby the Jlurghab and Harirud 
rivs. The region of the Murghab R. 
is fertile. 

Badia-y-Labiiok, Domingo (1766- 
1818), a Spanish traveller, b. at Bar- 
celona. He had enthusiastically 
studied Arabic language and life, and 
to complete his education he disguised 
himself as a Mussulman and called 
himself Ali-Boi. His disguise was per- 
fect, and he was invited to the court 
of the Sultan of Morocco, where he 
was held in high esteem. Two years 
later he wont on a pilgrimage to 
Jlecca, and there performed all the 
rites. Ho returned to Spain, but he 
was forced to quit the coimtry on the 
fall of Napoleon. At Paris he pub. an 
account of hts adventures in the E., 
under the title of Voyage d’Ali-Bei 
en Afriquc et en Asie, which .soon be- 
came popular all over Europe. Dur- 
ing his last voyage to the E. he died. 

Badister (Gk. grtSumjs, walker), a 
genus of coleopterous insects belong- 
ing to the family Carabidaj. They in- 
habit marshy dists. of India and 
Madagascar; they are of small size 
and of a reddish, yellow, or black 
colour. 

Badius Jodoous, or Josse (1462- 
1635), an eminent Fr. printer. He 
was born at Assche, near Brussels, and 
is therefore sometimes called Aseen- 
sius. He studied at Ghent, Brussels, 
and Ferrara, and taught Gk. at Lyons 
and Paris. Treschel, a famous printer, 
engaged him as corrector of his press, 
aiid afterwards secured his services as 
a partner in the business. In 1500 he 
settled in Paris and estab. a printing 
office that went by the name of 
Prailum Ascenaianum. He also wrote 
books, which include A Life of 

Thomas a jv -"s 

contra u ' 

rum, a e 

Bad Lands, great stretches of waste 
and rugged country in the W. of the 
United States. Such regions arc found 
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in S. Dakota and Nebraska, on 
the White R., the Yellowstone, and 
the Little Missouri. Their chief in- 
terest is zoological, as tlioy contain 
valuable fossil specimens. 

Badminton is a game which only . 
attained to popularity in this country 
because its introduction was a few 
years prior to the introduction of the 
more interesting game of team's. 
Before the game was introduced into 
England it was much played in India. 



BADMINTON COURT 

The name is derived from B, House, 
the seat of the Duke of Beaufort, in 
Gloucestersliire, whore it was said to 
have been invented. In the second 
half of the 19th century the game 
came to England from India. The 
game is really a development of the 
nursery game of battledore and 
shuttle-eoek, and is played both in- 
doors and out-of-doors. B. is not 
unlike tennis in character, but is 
played nith shuttle-cocks instead of 
balls, and the play consists entirely of 
volleying. The game is played on 
courts with one player on each side of 
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the net (the two-handed or single 
game), or with two players on each 
side of the not (the four-handed or 
double game). The shuttle-cock 
should have sixteen feathers about 
2i in. long fixed in a cork 1 in. in 
diameter, and should weigh from 75 
to 85 grains. The diameter of the 
circle formed by the feather tips 
should be about 2i in. The racket is 
much Blighter than the tjT)0 used in 
tennis, though not of specified shape 
or dimensions, but it u.sually weighs 
0 ounces. The net should be 5 ft. 
high at the centre and about 5 ft. 1 in. 
high at the posts. The net varies from 
17 to 24 ft. in length according to the 
position of the posts. Choice of 
courts or service is decided by a toss. 
If tho winner of the toss chooses first 
service tho loser chooses ends and 
viceversd. The game consists of fif- 
teen aces. At ‘ thirteen all ’ the side 
first reaching thirteen has the option 
of setting five (a long game), and 
when tho score is ‘ fourteen all ’ of 
setting three. The court varies from 
30 to 40 ft. in length, and from 15 to 
20 ft. in breadth. The maximum 
coiu't is divided into four courts 
measuring 15 ft. by 10 ft., thus leav- 
ing a centre space of 10 ft. by 20 for 
the net. The arrangement of the 
courts is thus similar to the arrange- 
ment in tennis, only tho server serves 
from within the courts. Tho server 
hits tho shuttle-cook into the diagon- 
ally opposite court, and tho opponent 
returns it witli a volley. The volley- 
ing continues until one of the players 
misses the shuttle-cock or makes a 
fault, A fault consists in breaking 
one of the following rules ; 1. Tho 
server must stand with both feet in 
tho court. 2. Tho shuttle-cook must 
clear tho not without coming into 
contact with it or tho posts. 3. The 
shuttle-cook must drop into tho court 
diagonally opposite. 4. Tho player 
must not hit the shuttle-cook twice. 
5. The shuttle-cock must not bo 
ushed over the net by a part of the 
ody. In serving, as in tennis, two 
consecutive faults put the server out, 
but should tho opponent take a fault 
the stroke is no longer regarded as a 
fault. Sides are changed at tho be- 
ginning of the second game and at tho 
third game if it is played. During 
tho third game tho sides change ends 
when the side wiiich is leading reaches 
eight in a game of fifteen aces, or six 
in a game of eleven aces. The great 
defect in the game of B. when played 
out of doors is, that the shuttle-cock 
Is very apt to be caught in tho wind. 
To obviate this difllcultya lead weight 
is often inserted in tho shuttle-cock, 
but this device is really only of use 
when the wind is not very high. 
When tho wind is strong B. played 


out of doors ceases to be a game of 
skill and degenerates into a mere 
game of chance. Other methods 
have been adopted. Frequently the 
net is arranged so that the wind 
strikes it obliquely, and thus both 
sides are equally handicapped. Wiien 
the direction of the net cannot be 
altered, compensation can bo made by 
moving the net a foot or so in tho 
direction of the wind. Thus the 
player who stands against the rvind 
has not to cover as great a distance as 
the player w'ho has the wind in his 
favour. B. on tho whole is more 
successful as an indoor game. A 
room of smaller dimemsions than the 
regulation court often renders the 
game exciting. When the shuttle- 
cock strikes tho walls in such a room 
it w'ill bound off and allow the player 
to hit it before it touches the ground. 
B. can be played with artificial light, 
but the courts should be lit from 
above as in a billiard-room. B. 
suffered owing to the popularity of 
tennis for many years, but lately it is 
being more favourably received. 

Badminton, or Great Badminton, a 
village of Gloucestershire, England, 
about 100 m. distant from London. 
Here is the seat of the Duke of Beau- 
fort, B. House. It is an imposing 
mansion in the Palladian style of 
architecture, surrounded by fine 
grounds. B. House has given a name 
to the game out of which tennis was 
evolved, to a kind of claret cup, and 
to tho Badminton Library. 

Badminton Club, a London sporting 
club which wos founded in 1876 and 
named after the estate of the Duke of 
Beaufort. It is located in 100, Picca- 
dilly, has 1000 members imited in tho 
interests of coaching and sporting; 
tho entrance fee is 20 guineas, and 
the annual subscription is 8 guineas. 

Badminton Library, a standard 
librars' of sport and pastimes em- 
bracing 20 subjects in 29 vole., which 
was projected by a member of Long- 
mans’firra and cd. by tho eighth Duke 
of Beaufort and A. E. T. Watson 
between the years 1885 and 1902. 

Badnera, a tn. of Berar, British 
India, in tho dist. of Amraoti. It 
contains a cotton factory, and is 
situated on the Great Indian Pom’n- 
BUlar Railway. Pop. 11,000. 

Badoc, a tn. of Luzon, Philippine 
Is., in the prov. of Iloeos Norte and 
about 20 m. S.W. of Laong. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 

Badrinath, a peak lu tlie Himalayas 
23,210 ft. above sea-level. On one of 
its elopes stands the temple of Shrlna- 
gar, whoso thermal springs, supposed 
to be endow-ed with tho power of 
cleansing aw'ay sin, are frequented by 
thousands of pilgrims. 

Baduria, a tn. of Bengal In tlie 
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pvov. ot Calcutta, Britisli India, on 
the Jamuna riv., a branch ot the 
delta of the Ganges. It has a con- 
siderable trade in molasses and sugar. 

Pop. 13,000. 

Baeda, a variation in the spelling of 
the name of the Venerable Bede. 

nrielfiiC’-.Karl'l "oi -59),aGer. pub- 
i ■■ .-. ■■■. ,■ bom at Essen, 

, ■■■ i.v- I ::;ied on business 
as a bookseller. He started a book 
shop at Coblenz in 1S27, where he died. 

His fame chiefly remains on account 
of his excellent guides. The first 
guide he published was a handbook 
on the Hliine. B. guides are now 
considered the most reliable series 
in the market. These were based on 
Murray's Handbooks, and are now 
said to surpass all other guide-books. 

They have been translated into 

i>-- editions 

■ uisiness was 

1872, where 
being pre- 
pared. 

Bael, or Bhel (/Egte mannelos), an 
Indian tree prized for its fruit, which 
is of the orange order. The ripe fruit 
is very agi'eeabie, and the unripe 
fruit is dried and used as an astrin- 
gent. Yellow dye is derived from 
the rind. 

Baena, a tn. in the prov. of Cor- 
dova, Spain, about 30 m. S.E. of 
Cordova. N ear B . is tlio castle which 
belonged to Gonzalo de Cordova, the 
famous captain. 

Baer, Karl Ernst Von (1792-1876), 

Ger. zoologist, b. at Piep in Esthonia. 

His studies and researches in embryo- 
logy resulted in his discovery of the 
human ovum on which he UTote a 
treatise Bpistola de Ovum Mam- 
malinm et Hominis Oenesi. His next 
great work was his ‘ History of the 
Evolution of Animals ’ ( JJ eber die 
KntwickelimiisneschicMe der Thiere). 

This book explodes the animalculist 
theory and proves that the Graafian 
follicles in the ovary are not eggs, but 
the real ovum is the spherical vesicle 
contained by them. He then care- 
fully traced the development of the 
fertilised egg and the order of the I 
appearance of the organs of the body. 

Baer was appointed librarian of the | Peraian Gulf. 
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were Tarracouensis and Lusitania. 
B., cafled after the river Batis 
{= Guadalquivir), was separated from 
Lusitania by the R. Anas (=Guaai- 
ana), and from Tarracouensis hr an 
imaginary line drawn from the Anas 
to the promontary Charidemus in the 
Mediterranean. B. was made into a 
Rom. colony, with Corduba ns its seal 
of government. The Romans praised 
the climate and the fruit. The early 
trade of the country was ciiiefly in 
horses, asses, sheep, and wool. 

Bmtis, the Roman name of the 
modern Guadalquivir, a river in S. 
SpaUi. 

Baeyer, Johann Friedrich Wilhelm 
Adolph Von, a German chemist, b. at 
Berlin, 1835. Studied chemistry and 
physics under Bunsen and Kekuld; 
professor of chemistry at Strassbiirg 
(1872). Since 1875 he has lectured 
at the University of Munich. He 
was awarded the Davy Medal by the 
Royal Society in 1881, and the Nobel 
prize in 1905. He is the leading 
authority on the chemistry of indigo 
and has made valuable contributions 
to the knowledge of theoretical 
chemistry. 

Baeza, an old-world tn. in the prov. 
of Jaen, Southern Spain. 0 in. from a 
station of its own name which is 160 
m. S. of Madrid. It is the Beatia of 
the Romans and was once a flourish- 
ing Moorisli city. There is a cathedral 
and the remains of the university 
(1533). The city was sacked by the 
Castiiian.s, 1228. Pop. (1000) 14,379. 

Baffa, see Bapfo. 

Baffin, William (7584-1622), an 
Eng. explorer and navigator. Accom- 
panied James HaU on a voyage in 
search of tho N.W. passage, when tor 
tlie first recorded time longitude at 
sea was determined by astronomical 
observation. In 1013 he commanded 
a whaling-fleet to Greenland, and in 
1015 he was the pilot of the Discorery 
under the leadership of Robert ByJot, 
when the bay, now called after his 
name, was discovered. He was killed 
atKismis, near Ormuz, in 1022, whilst 
engaged in an Eng. expedition acting 
in conjimction with the Persians to 
drive tlie Portuguese out ot tlio 


Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 
burg in 1834. Tiie remainder of ins 
life was spent in indefatigable re- 
search both in zoology and biology. 
He made exhaustive studies of the 
fish of the Baltic and Caspian Seas. 
Towards tho end of his life he pub. 
his famous autobiography. The work 
of B. greatly influenced Hnxloy and 
Spencer, and he is regarded as the 
founder of comparative embryology. 

Boetioa, one of the three provs. into 
which Augustus divided Hispania, the 
Spanish Peninsula. Tiie other two 


Balfin Land, an is. Ijiiig west of 
Greenland, called after Baflin, the 
ITtli century-explorer (q.v.). Tlie east 
coast is mountainous and Inhabited 
by Eskimos. The climate is severely 
cold. 

Baffin’s Bay, a sea passage extend- 
ing between N. America and Green- 
land. It commum'cates with the 
Atlantic Ocean by Davis’s Strait and 
with the Arctic Ocean by Smith 
Sound and Lancaster Sound. It is 
about 800 m. long, with a mean 
breadth of 280 m. It was caiied after 
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William Baffin, the pilot of an es- the holes, the black ball counting 
pedltion commanded by Bylot which double. There are sov. forms of B., 
discovered the neighbouring lands in the most usu^ being : (a) ordinary 
1016. The whale and seal fisheries B. In this game each player sends ail 
are an important feature. Other the balls up; no score is allowed until 
animals are the walrus, ducks, sea- the black ball has been touched. (6) 
birds, and on the coast-land bears and Fr. game. Two players, or four in 
foxes. partnerships, take part, playing 

Baffo, or Baffa (a Venetian corrup- alternately. The rules as to scoring 
tion of Paphos), a seaport in the vary slightly in different forms of this 
west of Cyprus, an important town game, (c) Cannon game.. This more 
in Rom. times, see Acts xiii. Called resembles bUliards, and may be 
also New Paphos, to distinguish it played with either cups or pockets, 
from an older to^vn, now in ruins, built or both, (d) Mississippi. Played 
by the Phosnicians. with a bridge having nine or more 

Bafulabe, a Fr. military station in numbered arches (according to the 
the Sudan, on the B. Senegal, W. size of the table), through which the 
Africa. It has a iarge fort, and is of balls must be played off the cushion, 
considerable commercial importance. Bagdad, a vilayet of Asiatic 
Pop. 4000. Turkey. Area 42,043 sq. m. The 

Bkgagem, a tn. of Brazil in the prov. country is watered by the Euphrates 
of Minas Geraes, on the R. Bagagem. and the Tigris, but the soil is, in 
Diamonds are to be found in the sur- general, poor and unproductive, 
rounding district. Pop. about 10,000. There is a mixed pop. of Turks, Arabs, 
Bagalkot, a tu. in the Bijapur dlst. Jews, Armenians, and Kurds, the 
of Bombay on the R. Ghatprabha, number of which is estimated at 
trib. of the Kistna. Its manufs. are 852,000. Capital, Bagdad, 
silk and cotton. Pop. 19,000. Bagdad, an old Mohammedan city, 

Bagamoyo, a seaport at the mouth once renowned for its learning and 
of the Kingani R., in Ger. E. Africa, culture, for its extensive, flourishing 
facing the south of Zanzibar. It has trade, for its minarets and gardens, 
no natural harbour, ships having to and for the Eastern splendour of the 
lie about two miles out, nevertheless fife within its palaces. The modem 
it has considerable trade, being the tn. is situated on the eastern bank of 
entrepot for caravan trade with the the Tigris, and is connected with the 
great lake dist. This has led to its old tn. on the opposite bank by two 
being taken as a starting-point by pontoon bridges, 050 ft. and 715 ft. 
sev. famous explorers, including long respectively. It is enclosed by 
Burton, Speke, and Stanley. Pop. an old brick waU, half in ruins, and a 
18,000. dry moat. The tn. is still visited for 

The dist. round, also called B., has its ruined mosques and far-famed 
a very mixed pop., both Africans and bazaars, and countless pilgrims pay 
Asiatics, w’ho are mainly engaged in their ann. tribute to the anct. tombs, 
growing tropical fruit. Cocoa-nuts do Many nationalities congregate within 
well, and there is a considerable its walls, Arabs, Turks, Jews, Per- 
export of copra. sians, Armenians, Hindus, Syrians, 

Bagasse (Fr.), sugar trash: the and Kurds. The religious bodies that 
crushed stalks of the cane after all the predominate are Mohammedans, 
juice has been expressed. Used as fuel. Shiites, and Suxmites. Trade from 
Bagatelle (Fr., from It. bagatella, a Persia passes through B. to Meso- 
triflo): 1. A thing of no importance, potamia, and is carried partly by 
2. A game, possibly derived from boat and partly by caravan. Leather, 
billiards. It is played with balls on silk, cotton, and woollen goods are 
a board or table varying in size from manufactured in the tn.; the prin. 
6 ft. by li ft. to 10 ‘ft. by 3 ft. The exports are leather articles, woollens, 
bed, either slate or wood, is covered oriental fabrics, fruits, dates, skins, 
TOth green cloth, and has at its upper feathers, and horses, 
end nine numbered cups to receive the 702-66 the tn. was built by Abu 
balls. Round the sides there is an Jaffar ‘ Al-Mansur,’ the ‘ Victorious,’ 
india-rubber cushion. The balls u.sed the second calif of the Abbasside 
are nine in number, generally one dynasty, who founded it on the ruins 
black, four red, and four white ; the of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. It was 
black ball is placed on a spot about enlarged by Haroun-al-Raschid, and 
9 in. in front of the first hole, and at for 500 years remained the cap. of 
the player’s end, about 18 in. up, the Abbasides, during which time it 
there is a balk line, with another spot reached the height of its prosperity 
behind it from which to start play, and harboured a million and a half 
These measurements, of course, vary ' people within its walls. It was called 
with the size of the table. The balls ' Dar - es - Selam, the ‘ Dwelling of 
are struck with a cue, as in billiards, i Peace.’ 1258 Hulaku subjugated the 
and the object is to drive them into ' Abbasides ; 1393 the city w-as cap- 
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tured by Timur. Durin^r the 16th 
century Shah Ismail, the founder of 
the Persian Sofi dynasty, took pos- 
session for a time, hut the Turks and 
Persians repeatedly struggled for the 
city. In 1638 it was annexed to the 
Ottoman Empire by Amurath, and 
still remains the cap. of the Turkish 
province of Mesopotamia. Pop. esti 
mated at 145,000. 

Bagdad Railway. The B. R. 
Euphrates Valley Railway scheme to 
construct a line from Konieh, in Asia 
Minor, to B. and Basra, and thence on 
to the Persian Gulf, was again brought 
forward for discussion in 1899. The 
Russian and British proposals were 
rejected, and by a provisional con 
vention preference was given to * 
Ger. company in 1903. England had 
a particular interest in the proposed 
scheme, as the line suggested would 
provide a short route to India ; ae 
cordingly in 1903 the British gov. 
objected to the railway being placed 
under German control, and ^scussion 
followed with a view to putting the 
line under international control. By 
the agreement of 1903 it was decided 
the Ger. group should control 40 per. 
cent of the cap., the Fr.. through the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank, 30 percent., 
the Austrian, It., Swiss, and Turkish 
20 per cent., and the Anatolian Rail- 
way 10 per cent. In 190i, 124 m. of 
the line were completed, from Konieh, 
through EregU, to Bugurlu. In 1908 
sanction was given to extend the line 
eastwards from Bugurlu across the 
Taurus to Adana. At present very 
little has been accomplished, but it is 
expected that when the line, with its 
branches, has been completed, the 
length of the railway will be some 
1600 miles. 

Bage, a tn. of Brazil, in the state of 
Rio Grande do Sul, on the R. Negro, 
a trib. of the Paraguay. Pop. 23,000. 

Bagehot, Walter (1826-77), Eng. 
journaUst, economist, and political 
writer. He was the son of a banker 
at Langport, Somerset, took his 
degree at London University, and 
was called to the Bar in 1852, but gave 
up law for literature, while retaining 
for many years a close connection 
with banking, which gave practical 
value to his economic studies. In 
1 858 he married Miss Wilson, daughter 
of the first editor of The Economist. 
Being in touch with many leaders in 
poh'tical and commercial life, includ- 
ing Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Corne- 
weil Lewie, Mr. Robert Lowe, and 
prominent city bankers and mer- 
chants, he developed a remarkable 
faculty for ‘ seeing things from the 
inside,’ and wrote on politics and 
finance not as a mere theorist, but 
as one acquainted with their inner- 
most working. His books, The Ena- 
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Jish Constitution and Lombard Street 
show not only observation but deep 
research into the principles of gov. 
and finance. The theory of a practi- 
cal banMng reserve is developed by 
him with great clearness. His 
Physics and Politics, pub. in 1869, 
was remarkably successful abroad as 
well as at home. He was for many 
years editor of The Economist, and 
also helped to edit the National 
Review. His Literary Studies and 
Economic Studies were pub. after his 
death. 

Bagelen, a prov. of Java, E. Indies, 
bound by the Indian Ocean on theS.; 
pop. 1,500,000. 

Bagford, John (1650-1716), a col- 
lector of rare books. He was b, in St. 
Anne’s par., Blackfriars, and began 
life as a shoemaker. He acquired a 
taste for rare books and prints which 
he collected with great avidity with a 
view to publishing a history of print- 
ing. In 1707 he pub. a prospectus 
for this work, but it was never accom- 
plished. He formed two collections, 
known as the ‘ Bagford Ballads,’ in 
which many old English ditties have 
been rescued from oblivion. They 
were ed. by the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth 
(2 vols., Hertford, 1878) for the 
Ballad Society. His collections of 
folios and prints were bought by 
Lord Oxford and are now to bo found 
in the British Museum. He was one 
of the revivers of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and addressed a letter to 
Heame on London antiquities, wliieh 
has been pub. in Lelnnd’s Collectanea, 
vol. i. See Dibdin’s Bibliomania, 
pp. 430-7. 

Baggaras, a Mohammedan race of 
Bedouins who dwell in the valley of 
the Nile. Their chief occupation is 
cattle-rearing. 

Baggesen, Jens (1764-1326), Danish 
poet, b. at Korsor, Denmark, d. at 
Hamburg. While a student at 
Copenhagen, he pub. Comic Talcs, 
1785. In 1811 he was appointed 
professor of the Danish language and 
literature at Kiel, but after three 
vear-s returned to Copenhagen. He 
quarrelled with Oelilenschlagcr, and 
in 1820 left Denmark and never re- 
turned. He wrote much in German as 
well as in Danish. His most import- 
ant works are Labyrinthcn, 1792, and 
Parthenais oder die Alpenreise, 1804. 
B. excelled in serio-comic satire, but 
his work often contains passages and 
lines of great beauty and pathos. 

Baggs, Charles Michael (1806-45), 
an Eng. Catholic bishop, educated at 
Sedgeley Park, St. Edmund’s CoUego, 
Hertfordshire, and the Eng. College, 
Rome. Ho became professor of Heb. 
at the Eng. college, and its vice-rector 
and rector, 1840, in succession to 
Wiseman, monsignore to Pope Gro- 
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gory XVI., and- bishop of Pella, 1841. 
Ho was appointed vicar-apostolio of 
the western diet, of England, and pub. 
works on religious controversy and 
ecclesiastical archteology. 

Baghal, or Baghul, a small native 
state in the Punjab, not far from 
Simla. Area 124 sq. m.; pop. 25,000. 

Baghelkand, a dist. in the N. of 
Central India, including sev. native 
states, of which the chief is Rewa: 
others are Nagode, Mahar Sohawal, 
and Eothi. Until 1871 they were 
included in the Bundelkand agency. 
Area 14,000 sq. m.; pop. 1,500,000. 

Bagheria, or Bagaria, a tn. at the 
eastern end of the Bay of Palermo, 
Sicily, once the favourite residence of 
the chief Palermitan families. Now 
much decayed. Pop. 18,000. 

Baghermi, or Bagirmi, a country in 
Central Africa, bounded on the W. by 
Bomu and Lake Tchad, and on the N. 
and E. by Wadai, to which it is sub- 
ject. The country is for the most 
part a fertile plain, well watered by 
the Shan' R. and its tributaries. 
The majority of the inhabitants are 
negroes, though there are some 
Fulahs and trading Arabs; they wear 
little clothing, and, though Moham- 
medanism was introduced in the 16th 
century, appear to be ignorant and 
grossly superstitious. They have, 
however, a well-disciplined army and 
regular gov. in the cap., Masefia. By 
the Anglo-German agreement of 1893, 
the country was recognised as being in 
the Ger. sphere. Area about 71,000 
sq. m. Pop. estimated at 1,500,000. 

Baghistan, see Behiston. 

Baglmont's Roll, originally named 
from Bagimund di Vicci, or Vitia, 
who was sent by Pope Gregory X. to 
assess the church revenues of Scot- 
land for the purpose of raising a 
crusading fund, a.d. 1274. The 
Scotch clergy wished to retain the old 
assessment as a basis, but Bagimund, 
under Pope Gregory’s instructions, 
insisted on a new return, founded on 
the real value at the time of inquiry, 
1275. Part of this return has been 
preserved, and is known as B. R. 

Baglioni, Cosari, 6. at Bologna. An 
Italian painter, studied under his 
father, an artist of little note. Be- 
came a disciple of the Caracci, whose 
stylo he adopted particularly in land- 
scapes. He excelled in historical sub- 
jects as well as in paintings of animals, 
fruit, and still life. His best known 
works are the ‘ Ascension ’ and a 
picture of St. Anthony and Martha. 
Died at Parma about 1596. 

Baglioni, Giovanni (1594-1644), b. 
at Rome. An Italian painter, studied 
under Francesco Morelli. His patron 
was Pope Paul V., for whom he exe- 
cuted frescoes for churches, and in 
consequence obtained a knighthood. 
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He wrote the lives of Roman artists 
who flourished between 1572 and 
1642. 

Baglivi, Giorgio (1669-1707), b. at 
Ragusa, Sicily. An Italian physician, 
studied at Salerno, Padua, and 
Bologna, and in 1692 went to Rome 
and became professor of anatomy and 
medicine at the college La Sapienza, 
where he died. Pub. De Fibra 
Mortice, in which he expounded his 
theory of ‘ solidism ’ as opposed to 
Galenism or humorism. 

Bagnacavallo. an old town in 
Emilia, Itaiy, 11m. W. of Ravenna. 
Formerly called Tiberiacum. Pop. 
15,000. 

Bagnacavallo, Bartolomeo (1484- 
1542), an Italian painter, native of the 
above; real surname, Ramenghi. He 
was a pupil of Raphael, and leader of 
the ‘ Bolognese ’ school. 

Bagnara, a tn. in the prov. of Reggio 
di Calabria, Italy, nearly opposite 
Messina. Founded by the famous 
Robert Guiseard, Duke of Apulia and 
Calabria, in the 11th century; suf- 
fered from earthquake in 1783, and in 
the great shocks of Dec. 1908, almost 
every house was laid in ruins. 

BagnSres-de-Bigorre, a watering- 
place in the dept, of Houtes-Pyr6n6es, 
France, situated on the Adour. The 
Romans called it Agues Bigerrionum 
or Vicus Aguensis. There are many 
springs of sulphate of lime, and the 
town is visited by numerous invalids 
and tourists. Pop. (1906) 6661. 

Bagndres - de - Luohon, a popular 
watering-place in the dept, of Haute- 
Garonne, France, near the Spanish 
frontier. There are 48 mineral springs 
which are visited annually by about 
36,000 persons. The Romans knew 
it as Balnearies Lixoviensis. Pop. 
(1900) 3448. 

Bagnes, the name given to the Fr. 
convict prisons which were substituted 
for the galleys in 1748. As the latter 
had naturally been stationed at the 
naval ports and arsenals, the B. were 
estab. in the same localities, and re- 
mained until the middle of the 19th 
century. About 1852, the last three, 
at Brest, Rochefort, and Toulon, 
were closed, and convicts were de- 
ported to Cayenne. The miseries of 
prisoners In the B., like those of gal- 
ley-slaves, were extreme, and have 
often been described by writers of 
fiction. Jean Valjean, in Hugo’s Les 
Misirables, was a sufferer there. The 
word bagnes is said to be derived from 
the Italian ‘ bagnio ’ ($.».). 

Bagnes, Val de, a valley in the W. 

; of Switzerland, canton Valais. Its 
lower end opens into the valley of the 
Rhone, near Martigny. A terrible 
catastrophe occurred here in 1818: 
' the R. Dranse was for two months 
completely blocked by falls from the 
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Getroz glacier; when the ice-dam 
burst the valley was devastated by a 
dood 90 ft. deep. 

Bagni di Lucca, a commune of 
Lucca, Italy, noted for its warm 
springs, temp. 98° to 130°, which give 
oil COj, and contain iime, magnesium, 
and sodium. These springs are in the 
Val di Lima, and are mentioned as tar 
back as 1284, but were first made 
wideJr known by the oeiebrated phy- 
Bioian Fallopius, in 1569. Cliief re- 
sorts, Ponte SerragJio (pop. 1300) and 
Bagno Caldo. 

Bagni di San Giuliano, a tn. of Tus- 
cany, 5 m. from Pisa, Italy. It has 
mineral springs and manufs. soap and 
candles. Pop. 21,000. 

Bagnio, an Italian word signifying 
a bath, also used in other senses. The 
B. at Galata (Constantinople) was a 
place of detention for slaves; in Lon- 
don (18th century) a B. was a house 
of ill fame, 

Bagno a Ripoli, a vil. 5. m. from 
Florence, with warm baths. A favour- 
ite residence of wealthy Florentine 
families. 

Bagno in Romagno, a watering- 
place 35 m. E. by N. of Florence, on 
the R. Savio, near its source ; has i 
hot springs (about 110°) containing 
natron. 

Bagnoles, a vil. in Orne, France, 
13 in. S.E. of Domfront. It has hot 
and cold mineral springs. 

Bagnolet, a Fr. vil. in the Seine 
dept. It has gypsum -Quarries and 
fisheries. Pop. 9000. 

Bagnols-les-Bains,a vil. in the dept, 
of Lozdre, France, 8 m. from Mende. 
It has minora] springs of considerable 
local reputation. 

Bagnols-sur-Ceze, a tn. in the dept, 
of Card, France, on the R. Cdze, a 
trib. of the Rhone, 13 m. N.B. of 
Uzfes. The silk-mills, built on the 
banks of C6ze, are the chief industrial 
feature of the town. Fine wines are 
also produced. There is a handsome 
‘ place,' surrounded by arcades and 
adorned with a fountain. It is sup- 
posed that the Roms, had baths here, 
as some anct. monuments have been 
found from time to time. Pop. (1901) 
4179. 

Bagnone, an Italian tn. in the prov. 
of Massa e Carrara, at the foot of Mt. 
Orsajo. Pop. about 1000. 

Bagoas (Persian Bagoi), a name 
often given to eunuchs. The best 
known of these (called by Josephus, 
Bagnoses), was vizier of Artaxerses 
III., and practically master of the 
Persian kingdom. He murdered two 
kings in succession, and tried to 
poison Darius HI., but the king was 
•warned, and made B. drink the poison 
himself. Bee JosEPHusand Diodorus. 

Bagpipe, a musical instrument of 
very ancient origin, being a develop- 
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ment from the primitive reed-pipe 
Its essential characteristics are the 
bag for the wind-supply and the 
peculiar drone ’ which furnishes the 
ground bass. The former may be in- 
flated either by a blow-pipe, as in the 
Higliland B., or by a bellows worked 
by the arm, as in the musette (Ft.) 
and the Northumbrian pipes. Every 
instrmnont has these principal parts : 
(1) the mnd-bag; (2) the chanter, or 
melody-pipe, which always has a 
double reed, and lateral holes tor 
fingering; (3) the drones, which have 
each but one invariable sound, but 
can be tuned by means of sliding 
joints. The compass of the chanter 
ranges from nine notes in the High- 
land pipes to twelve in the Irish and 
fifteen in the Northumbrian. The 
musette, as improved by Hottoterre 
in tiie 17th century, had a much 
wider range, and was very popular at 
Prance, being played at court and in 
the opera; Sully wrote special music 
for it. In h'stening to a Highland pipe 
it will be observed that the notes of 
the chanter do not correspond with 
those of the diatonic scale, and are 
not strictly in tune. The same note 
cannot easily he repeated without the 
interpolation of grace notes, known 
as warblers ; these, introduced to 
overcome a dJffloulty, form one of the 
chief beauties in pipe-music, ‘ bril- 
liance in his warblers ’ being one of 
the distinguishing marks of a sldlful 
player. The B. is suitable both for 
solemn funeral marches and laments 
and for the liveUest dances, and is 
wonderfully inspiriting, both in war 
and festivity, to those races whoso 
national instrument it is. As for its 
antiquity, a drone-pipe with reed 
complete has been found in an 
Egyptian mummy-case ; and it has 
been asserted that the ' dulcimer ’ 
of Daniel iii. should be ' bagpipe. ’ 
This is not proven, but it is curiou.s 
that the original word eumponya is 
very like the name sampoana, by 
which the B. was known in Italy 
during the middle ages. The Roms. 
had pipes and introduced them 
into Southern Britain, whence they 
spread into Caledonia and Ireland, 
and survived there after they died out 
in England. They are mentioned in 
Ireland as early as (possibly) the 5th 
century. The modern Irish ‘ union- 
pipe,' like the musette, is blown by 
bellows worked by the arm. The old 
Ger. dudelsack was made in sev. forma 
varying in their range : one is said to 
have had separate chanters, on wliioli 
a two-part melody could be played. 

Bagradas, now called Medjerda or 
Mejerda, an African riv., which rise.s 
in the Great Atlas and flows in a 
north-easterly direction into the Gulf 
of Turn's. Its length is nearly 300 m. 
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Bagratidae, a line of monarchs 
forming the ‘ third dynasty ’ in 
Armenian history, founded in a.d. 
885 by Aschod I., who claimed to be 
descended from King David of Israel. 
Armenia was then a trib. kingdom 
under the caliphate. The rule of the 
B. was for two centuries prosperous; 
some fine ruins of their cap., Ani, still 
remain. In the 11th century, owing 
to civil war, the Armenian kingdom 
broke up, the Byzantine empire ap- 
propriating a share, and the Tirnks 
the remainder. The B. retired to 
Georgia (conquered by them c. a.d. 
1000), and ruled there until 1800, 
when Georgia was annexed by Russia. 

Bagration, Peter Ivanovitch, Prince 
(1765-1812), Russian general, de- 
scended from the Georgian branch of 
the Bagratidm. He entered the Rus- 
sian army in 1782, took part in the 
siege of Ochakov, 1788, and served 
under Suvarov in Poland, Italy, and 
Sivitzerland. In 1805, covering the 
retreat of Kutusoff’s army before 
superior numbers under llurat, he 
showed great skill and courage, losing 
half his men, but saving the main 
army. He had the experience of 
seiwing in sev. lost battles, Austerlltz, 
1805, Eylau, and Friedland, 1807, but 
always won great personal distinc- 
tion. In 1808 ho marched an army 
across the frozen Gulf of Finland to 
capture the Aland Is., and in 1809 
commanded against Turkey. When 
Napoleon Invaded Russia in 1812 B. 
commanded the second Russian army. 
As before he was unsuccessful, being 
beaten by DavoOt at ‘Moghilev, 
July 23, but succeeded in rejoining 
the main force imder Barclay. On 
Sept. 7 he was mortally wounded 
while striving to repel Ney’s assault 
at Borodino. 

Bagshaw, Edward (d. 1662), an Eng. 
loyalist and author. Graduated at 
Brazenose College, Oxford, 1608, and 
entered the Middle Temple, In 1639 
he was elected Lent reader, and 
delivered iectures in favour of Puritan 
principles. He was elected M.P. for 
Southwark, 1640, and sat in the par- 
liament convened by Charles I. at 
Oxford, 1644. He was taken prisoner 
by the parliamentarians, 1644 - 6, 
during which time he wrote De 
3lonarcMa Ahsolula and other treat- 
ises on political and religious questions. 

Bagshot Sand forms part of the 
Upper Eocene strata found round 
London, especiaUy in Surrey, and 
stretching as far S. as the Isle of 
Wight. The heaths of Surrey and 
Hampshire belong to this formation. 

Bagster, Samuel (1772-1851), foun- 
der of the publishing firm of Samuel 
Bagster & Sons; he began as a book- 
seller in the Strand in 1794, and in 
1816 removed to Paternoster Row. 


The firm is famous for its editions of 
polyglot Bibles, including the Biblia 
Sacra Polyglotta Bagsteriana, 1817- 
28, for an octoglot ed. of the Church 
of England liturgy, 1821, and for The 
English Hexapla, 1827. It has also 
published lexicons in many languages. 

Baguette, or Baguet (Fr. a small 
wand), a term used in architecture 
for a small convex moulding of semi- 
circular section of the same type, as 
the astragal. When ornamented it is 
called a chaplet. 

Bagul, see Baghal. 

Bahamas, formerly called Lucayos, 
a ^oup of is. forming a div. of the 
British W. Indies. They are situated 
in the Atlantic Ocean, lying to the 
S.E. of Florida, and N. of Cuba and 
Hayti. There are about 3,000 is. in 
all, including coral reefs, but only 
twenty are inhabited. The prin. is. 
are New Providence, Great Bahama, 
Abaco, Cat Is., Harbour Is., Andros 
lG.,Acklin Is., Watling’s Is. Eleuthra, 
and Mariguana. The area is about 
4400 sq. m., but it has been estimated 
up to 5450 sq. m. The is. are long 
and narrow in shape, and of a low 
surface, the highest alt. being not 
more than 230 ft. The climate is so 
temperate that the is. have come to 
be a popular winter resort for Ameri- 
cans. There is excellent pasture land, 
and the soil is fertile. The chief 
agric. products are maize, cotton, 
com, oranges, pine-apples, bananas, 
tomatoes, grapes, tamarinds, olives, 
and spices. The sugar-cane is culti- 
vated, and there is valuable timber. 
A largo quantity of sponges is found 
along the shores. The constitution 
consists of a governor, assisted by 
executive and legislative councils of 
nine members each, and a representa- 
tive assembly of twenty-nine. All 
white men over twenty-one who have 
resided twelve mouths in the is. have 
a vote. The cap. is Nassau, New 
Providence. The B. were visited by 
Columbus in 1492, but his exact land- 
ing-place is not known. The Span- 
iards did not consider the land suffi- 
ciently productive to warrant a 
colony, but they depopulated them 
by carrying the Indians away as 
slaves. In 1629 the English made a 
settlement on New Providence, but 
were driven out by the Spaniards in 
1641. From 1641 the is. were held 
alternately by British and Spanish 
colom'sts, according to the vicissitudes 
of war, tmtil finally they came under 
British sway by the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, 1783. During the American 
War, Nassau increased greatly in im- 
portance, through its being used as a 
station in the blockade-running trade. 
To encourage trade, it was made a 
free port in 1787. The B. have been 
visited by disastrous hurricanes. 
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notably in 1866 and 1883. Certain 
interesting remains, such as stone 
hatchets and utensils for domestic 
use, belonging to the aborigines of 
the is., have been found. Some of 
the inhab., known as ‘ wreckers,' 
make a living by piloting distressed 
vessels through the numerous reefs 
and shoals that surround the is., and 
by rescuing salvage, of which they are 
allowed a legal share. Among the 
religious sects of the community 
Wesleyans and Baptists predominate. 
The Church of England was dis- 
established in 1869. Pop. (1901) 
53,735. In 1908 it was estimated at 
60,283, of which the majority were 
negrroes. 

Bahar (district), see Behab. 

Bahar (town), see Behar. 

Bahawulpur, a native state in the 
Punjab, under British supervision. 
The diet, round the Ghara and the 
Indus is very fertile in all kinds of 
grain and fruit. Big game, such os 
tigers and boars, abounds. Other 
animals are camels, cattle, buffaloes, 
and goats. Area 17,285 so. m.; pop. 
(1901) 720,700. The cap. has the 
same name as the state. The manuf. 
of turbans, silk girdles, scarves, 
chintzes, flowered cottons, etc,, is the 
chief industry. Pop. (1901) 18,716. 

Bahia, an eastern prov. of Brazil, 
bounded on the N. by the states of 
Pernambuco and Piauhy, on the S. by 
Minas Geraes, on the w. by Goyaz, 
and on the E. by the Atlantic Ocean. 
The land by the coast is fertile and 
woody, the climate being hot and 
moist. The interior is rocky, with 
plateaus rising in terraces, and the 
climate is dry. The country is watered 
by the K. Sao Francisco and its tribs. 
The prin. products of the soil are 
sugar, tobacco, coffee, cotton, Indian 
corn, and rice. Rubber trees have 
been cultivated of late, and there are 
whale fisheries along the coast. Area 
164,649 sq. m.; pop. (1893) 2,000,000. 

Bahia, or SSo Salvador da Bahia, 
cap. of the state of B.; see of an 
archbishop, and a university tn. As 
well as the university, there is a 
medical college, a normal school, a 
museum, and a magnificent public 
library. Seaport, with a flourishing 
shipping trade. There is a fine har- 
bour, protected by the natural break- 
water formed between the Is. Itar- 
parica and the mainland. The chief 
industries are boots and shoes, hats 
and cotton materials, which are ex- 
ported along with agric. produce, 
hides, and jute-wares. The city w^ 
visited by Amerigo Vespucci, 1503, 
and again by Correa, a Portuguese, 
in 1510. It was colonised in 1536 but 
abandoned, and refounded, 1549. 
Up till 1824 it belonged to the Por- 
tuguese (except for a brief period 
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ithen it was held by Holland. 1624) 
and then proclaimed its independence! 
Pop. (1902) estimated at 230,000. 

Bahia Blanca, a city 3 m. up the R. 
Naposta, prov. of Buenos Ayres 
Argentina. Its port on B. Bay has 
been much handicapped by a shallow 
channel, but dredging operations are 
expected to maintain a minimum 
draught of 30 ft. B. B. was founded 
>n 1828: its prosperity dates from 
1885^ when the first railway was 
opened. It exports wheat, wool, and 
hides. The naval station of Puerto 
Militar lies just below the city. Pop., 
B. 12,000; including port, 70,000. 

Bahia de Todos os Santos, see All 
Saints’ Bay. 

Bahia Honda, a seaport in the N.W, 
of Cuba, about 50 m. from Havana; 
trades in sugar and mining products. 
Its harbour is one of the deepest and 
most spacious in Cuba. Pop. 1300. 

Bahiingen, a tn. and dist. in the 
S.W. of Wurtemberg, in the region 
of the Black Forest. The dist. lies 
along the vale of the R. Eyach, and 
is noted for its sulphur baths. 

Bahr, an Arabic term meaning sea, 
or large riv., as Bahr-el-Abiad and 
Bahr-el-Azrek, the White and Blue 
Nile. A dry river-bed Is sometime? 
called Bahr. 

Bahr, Johann Christian Felix (1798- 
1872), Ger. philologist, was b. at 
Darmstadt, and educated at the 
Gymnasium there and at Heidelberg 
University, where in 1823 he was 
appointed professor of classical philo- 
logy. His works include Oeschichte der 
rdmischen-LiUeralvr, a standard book 
on the subject, and sev. vols. on the 
Christian poets, historians, and theo- 
logians of Rome, .also on the literature 
of the CaroUagian period. He brought 
out an excellent edition of Herodotu.s. 

Bahr (orBcehr), Karl Johann (18()i- 
69), a painter of portraits and his- 
torical subjects. He was b. at Riga, 
studied under Matthmis in Dresden, 
and travelled Initaly. He later settled 
in Dresden and was appointed pro- 
fessor at the Academy of Fine Art, 
1840. The following paintings may 
be mentioned: 'Portrait of Julius 
Mosen,’ ‘ Christ on the Cross ’ (at 
Zchopau), ‘ Iwan the Cruel of Russia, 
warned of his death by a Finnish 
Magician ’ (1850, in the Dresden 
Gallery), and ‘ Virgil and Dante.’ 

Bahraich, a tn. of Onde, on the R. 
Sarju : has a sacred shrine much 
visited hy pilgrims. Pop. 27.000. The 
dist. of B. has an area of 2600 sq. m. 
Pop. over a million. 

Bahramabad, a Persian tn. in the 
prov. of Kerman, noted for its fields 
of poppies ; pop. about 13,000. 

Bahramghat, a vil. in the United 
Provs., India, on the R. Gogra. whioli 
is here crossed by a bridge of boats. 
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It trades in timber and furniture, examined, and In them were found 
Pop. 3000. Phcenlcian relics. Religion, Moham- 

Bahr Bela Ma, or ‘ The Waterless medan. The pop. of the islands, num- 
Sea,’ a vaUey in the Libyan desert, bering altogether about 100,000, are a 
50 m. W. of Cairo. It is 9 m. long, mixed race, mainly Persian and Arab, 
verj' deep, and utterly dry and barren, Bahr-el-Abiad, or White Nile, in 

but has been a watercourse. Some Africa, rises from Lake Victoria 
assert, on the strength of a passage in Nyanza, and is one of the chief 
Herodotus, that a branch of the NUe branches of the main Nile. It is the 
once flowed here. _ _ Upper Nile, joined at Khartum by 

Bahrdt, Karl Friednch (1741-92), Bahr-el-Azrek. Itflowsthroughabout 
Ger. theologian and profligate, who } 2300 m. of flat marshy country, and 
had a most extraordinary career. Son i is fed by the trib. riv. Sobat on the E., 
of the pastor of Blschofswerda, he j and Bahr-el-Ghazal on the W. 
was much neglected in his boyhood, i Bahr-el-Azrek, see Azkek. 
and when he became a theological Bahr-el-Ghazal : 1. A wes-tern trib. 
student, though clever, ambitious, of the White Nile (or Bahr-el-Abiad), 
and eloquent,he displayed a strangely which it joins at Sobat. This riv. is 
waiped character. After rising to largely responsible for the floating 
considerable eminence as lecturer, vegetation, called the sudd of the 
preacher, and professor of biblical Nile. It gives its name to the dist. 
philology at Leipzig, he was abruptly of Sudan through which it flows, 
dismissed on accountof his scandalous which was formerly leased to the 
private life. He succeeded in obtain- Congo Free State, but now, since 
ing an rmpald professorship at Erfurt; 1906, comes under the British sphere 
to maintain himself he took pupils of influence. 2. Another riv. of the 
and kept an Inn, but his recklessness Sudan, which rises In the eastern end 
and coarse^ behaviour brought about of Lake Chad, and flows in a north- 
another failure. He was, however, easterly direction, until it spreads 
still reputed so orthodox that he got out into the marsh or lagoon of the 
an appointment as professor of theo- Bodele. 

lo'^ at Gie.ssen; here, in addition to Bai, Bais, or Baj, Tommaso (d. 
his private excesses, he Pub. a so- 1714), Italian musician and composer, 
called Translation of the New Tesla- w-as bom near Bologna in the second 
Tnenf, so somrilous that the authorities half of the 17th century, and became 
expelled him. After some years of master of the chapel of the Vatican, 
wandering and privation he settled in He is celebrated on account of his 
Halle, got permission to lecture on beautiful Miserere. His death took 
anything except theology, and set to place in Rome, 
work to invent a new system of Bairn, or Baja, a sm. tn. Campania, 
morality which should supersede with grand ruins, lOm.W.of Naples. In 
Christianity. He also ca.st oil his wife, Rom. times it was a renowned water- 
taking a mistress Instead, and turned ing-place, with warm sulphur springs: 
once more to inn-keeping. In 1789, it bad immense batlxs and palatial 
being sentenced to two years’ im- residences, and was a favourite resort 
prisonment, reduced by the king to of the Cajsars. Nero built a fine villa 
one, for writing against the gov., he here, and Hadrian died in one that 
spent his time in compiling indecent had belonged to Julius Caesar. B. had 
stories and a disgraceful autobio- from early times a disgraceful reputa- 
graphy. tion for immorality : Cicero once 

Bahrein Bay, on the E. coast of apologised for defending a man who 
Arabia, noted for its pearl fisheries, had lived there. The littoral Is strewn 
Bahrein Island, the largest of a I with foundations and remains of 
group at the mouth of B. Bay; It is i walls. The most notable relics of an- 
27 m. long by 10 m. wide, flat on the , tiquity are the temples of Venus, 
whole, but having in its centre a , Mercury, and Diana, 
rocky hill, Jebel Dukhan. The chief: Baiardi (or Baiardo), Ottavio An- 
totvn of B. is Manameh. The uext'tonio (C.1690-C.1765), Italian anti- 
largcst are Moharek, situated on a I quarian, was 6. at Parma. His genius 
neighbouring smaller isUnd, and Sit - 1 was recognised by Charles III., who 
rah. The whole group is fertile, pro- j made him decipher some monuments 
ducing rice, herbs, and fruit; fish are i of Herculaneum. His single known 
abundant, and the pearl fisheries of pub. work was the Prodromo dell’ 
B. have been famous for centuries. . antichila d'Ercolano, 1742. 

The islands, which have belonged to i Baiburt, a tn. of Turkish Armenia, 
many nations in turn, are now under on the Tchoruk-See, about 65 m. 
British protection, and are governed W.N.W. of Erzerum. It has an im- 
by a sheik. On B. itself there is an posing castle, and there are manufs. 
immense collection of huge sepul- [ of carpets and cutlery. Pop. (esti- 
chral tumuli, enclosing tombs of llme-i mated) 10,000. 
stone ; some of these have been ' Baidyabati, a tn. of Bengal, India 
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on tho Hugli, opposite Barrackpur, 
and 15 m. N. of Calcutta. There are 
manufs. of jute and hemp rope. Pop. 
(estiinated) 30,000. 

Baiersbronn, a tn. of Wurtemberg, 
Germany, in the region of the Black 
Forest, dist. Freudenstadt ; pop. 
(1900) 0414. 

Baif (or Bayf), Jean Antoine de 
(1532-89), a Fr. poet, born at Venice. 
He studied under Ronsard, and made 
particular progress in Gk. He was a 
member of the Plfeiade, and attempted 
to write Fr. verses with cadence and 
accent of Gk. and Lat. poetry. These 
verses he set to music, and in 1561 
pub. Twelve Hynms or Spiritual 
Songs, and in 1578 sev. books of 
songs. He founded an ‘ Acaddniie de 
podsie et de musique,' 1567-84, in 
Paris, which was the first of its kind. 
His poems were pub. in two vols., 
Euvres en rime and Lcs Jeusc, in 1573 
at Paris, and consist of serious, comic, 
and sacred pieces. His Podsics choisies 
have been ed. by Becq de Fonquidres, 
1874, and his Mimes, enseignemenls et 
proverbes, by Blanchemain, 1S80. See 
Nagel, Die Metrisehen Verse J ■ A. de 
Baifs, Leipzig, 1878. 

Baigorry, Valley of, in the Basses- 
Pyrdndes, France, contains copper 
and iron mines; the former date back 
to Roman times. Prin, town, St. 
Etienne de Baigorry. 

Baikal, tho largest fresh-water lake 
in Asia, situated in Southern Siberia 
on the border of Irkutsk and Trans- 
baikalia, called the ‘ Holy Sea ’ of the 
Mongols, and said to be the deepest 
la ke in the world. Itis390in.in length, 
and 20-50 in breadth, the area being 
12,500 sq. m. The greatest depth is 
4500 ft., the lake being 1513 ft. above 
the sea-level. Its chief tribe, are the 
Selenga and Bargusin, and its outlet 
the Lower Angara, a trib. of the 
.Tenisei. There are many is., the 
largest of which is the Olkhon. The 
lake is surrounded by the B, Mts., a 
spur of the Altai. The fishing in- 
dustry is very important, the prin. 
fish caught being sturgeon, salmon, 
and seals. A curious fish c^ed the 
golomvnka (Coraephorus Baicalensis) 
was once found in great quantities, 
but is now very rare. It consists 
almost entirely of fat, which, melted 
down, can be used for train-oil. 
Many wild animals are fmmd on its 
borders, such as deer, elk, musk-goat, 
otters, gluttons (Ursus gulo), lynxes, 
foxes, and wolves. The neighbouring 
region is volcanic. The lake >s cov- 
ered with ice from November to April, 
but traffic between Russia and China 
continues all the year round. The 
settlers on the shores are Russians, 
Buryats, and Timguses. 

Baikalean Mts., a name sometimes 
applied to all the ranges which en- 
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close Lake Baikal, Siberia, but pro- 
perly belonging only to those on the 
western side. They are about 500 m. ! 
m length, and average 3000 ft. ini 
height. Granite and marble abound, 
and there is much iron ore; lapis- 
lazuli is also found. The people of 
this region are the Buriats. 

Baikie, William Balfour (1824-64), 
Scottish^ explorer and naturalist, was 
6. at Kirkwall, Orkney. Obtaining 
his M.D. degree at Edinburgh in 1848 
he became a surgeon in the royal 
navy, and in 1S54 was appointed 
surgeon and naturalist to the Pleiad 
expedition, sent to explore the Niger. 
The chief officer dying, B. took com- 
mand, and succeeded in going 250 m. 
further than any previous explorer, 
without losing another man. In 
1857 he again went out in the 
Pleiad ; the ship was wrecked up the 
Niger, and his party returned home, 
but he remained in the countrj', and 
single-handed laid the foundation of 
our present colony of Nigeria. He 
obtained such influence over tho 
natives as only once in seven years to 
have recourse to arms. He studied 
many native languages, and trans. 
parts of the Bible into Haussa. He 
died at Sierra Leone, on his way 
home, in 1864. 

Bail, in law, when a person is 
charged with an offence he may be 
released on security given by one or 
more persons, usually householders, 
that he will appear at the trial. He 
is then on B., or in the B., i e. 
custody of the person giving B. or 
security. If he fail to appear, the 
B. is forfeited. If the sureties think the 
bailed person will not appear, they 
may surrender him, and be relieved of 
liabiliti'. A justice may now dispense 
with sureties and release the accused 
on his own recognisances if ho be of 
opinion that justice will not be de- 
feated. In felonies other than treason 
and in certain misdemeanours the 
magistrate may in his discretion 
admit to bail, but is not obliged to 
do so. In all other misdemeanours 
and in all summary cases tho magis- 
trate is bound to admit to B. In 
practice, however, B. is never allowed 
in a charge of murder, or in mis- 
demeanoiws where the costs of prose- 
cution may be allowed out of the 
county rate. In treason it can only 
be granted by- a judge of the King's 
Bench Division or a secretary of 
state. The police may grant B. if, on 
arrest without ivarrant, the prisoner 
cannot be tried within twenty-four 
hours. In Scotland (Bail Act, 1SS8), 
murder or treason are the only non- 
bailable offences. The High Court 
and the lord advocate can admit to 
bail. 

Baildon, a tn. in the W. Riding of 
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Yorkshire, England, 4 m. N. of Brad- 
ford, in the Otiey div. There are sev. 
industries, including worsted mills 
and chemical works. Pop. (1901)5797. 

Bailen, or Baylen, a tn. in the S. of 
.Spain, 21 m. N. of Jaen. Here Dupont 
with 17,000 Fr. soldiers had to sur- 
render to the Spaniards in 1808. 
Bailen is a mining centre. Pop. 7500. 

Bailey, that part of a castle or 
fortress lying round the central keep; 
sometimes there are two enclosed 
spaces, the inner and outer B. The 
name is probably of Fr. derivation. 

Bailey, Old, see Old BArucv. 

Bailey, Nathan {d. 1742), Eng. lexi- 
eo^upher and philologist. His 
Diciionarium Britannicum, pub. in 
1730, a ^oat improvement on pre- 
vious lo.xicons, went through many 
eds., and was taken by Dr. Johnson 
as the basis of his great dictionary 
twenty years later. B. was a school- 
master at Stepney. 

Bailey, Peter, an Eng. writer and 
poet. He founded the review Museum 
■and wrote many poems, of which the 
best iB ldwnl. He died in 1823. 

Bailey, Philip James (1816-1902), 
was 6. and educated at Nottingham: 
in 1835 ho went to London, and 
entered Lincoln’s Inn, but did not 
take up the legal profession in earnest. 
In 1830 ho publisiicd his poem Feslus, 
which had a great success here and 
in America. It is practically his only 
book, a philosophical and theological 
drama, with many fine thoughts and 
clofiuent passages, but as a wlioie 
ponfused and to most readers even 
(^dious. 

'( Bailey, Samuel (1791-1870), was 
tfie son of a Sheilleld merchant, and 
fpr some years took an active share 
in business. A liberal in polities, he 
fuwice contested Slicffleld as a ‘ philo- 
Bophio radical,’ but without success. 
His first book. Essays on the Forma- 
ikon and Puulicalion of Opinions, 
(appeared In 1821, and a setiuel. On 
i'he Prirsuil of Truth, in 1829 ; they 
ilvere both widely read. Other philo- 
sophical works were Theory of Renson- 
■ing, 1851. and Letters on the Philo- 
fophy of the Human Mind, 185G-G3. 
IHe also wrote several books on econ- 
loinics, the chief one being a Critical 
^Dissertation on Value, 1825 — a strong 
attack on Ricardo’s theories. In 
T()hiIosophy he displays great clearness 
and originality of thought ; rather a 
utilitarian than an idealist, he yet 
objects to the word ‘ utility ’ as being 
narrow and liable to misconception. 

) Bailey, Solon Irving, an Ameri- 
can astronomer, born at Lisbon, New 
l-Iampshire, 1854. Ho graduated at 
Boston University, 1881; became 
a.ssociate professor of astronomy at 
Harvard; cstab. a southern station of 
the Harvard Observatory at Are- 
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quipa, Peru, 1889; and estab., on the 
summit of Mt. Misti, the Inghest 
scientific station in the world, at an 
elevation of 19,000 ft. (1893). He has 
contribute ’ " j the 

Annals of ■ . ;ory. 

Bailey, : . . ' ■ mis- 

cellaneouf . ■ as a 

silk-hosier at Nottingham, and was a 
member of the tosvn council 1836- 
43. In 1845 he became proprietor 
and editor of the Nottingham Mercury, 
but his politics proved distasteful to 
bis readers and the paper became 
extinct in 1852. In his later years he 
retired to Basford, near Nottingham, 
and devoted his time to wTiting and 
collecting books and engravings. He 
was the author of numerous poems, 
and some political and topographical 
works, which include Discourse on 
Political Revolutions, 1830; Village 
Reform, 1854 ; Annals of Notting- 
hamshire (4 vols.), 1852-5. 

Bailie, or Baillie, a superior officer 
or magistrate of a municipal corpora- 
tion in Scotland. They arc invested 
with certain judicial and administra- 
tive authority within the city or 
burgh for which they are appointed. 
They are assisted by a paid legal ad- 
viser called an ‘ asse.ssor.’ 'The office 
is in some respects analogous to that 
of alderman in England, but unlike an 
Eng. alderman he retains his seat for 
the ward to wiiich he has been ap- 
pointed after selection as a B. The 
term of office is three years. The chief 
magistrate or ‘ provost ’ and one or 
more of the Bs. are, ex officio, in the 
commission of peace. There are also 
Bs. of regality and barony, who are 
appointed by the superior or over- 
lord of tlie manor. 'Ihe B. of HoljTood 
or B. of the Abbey, appointed by the 
Duke of Hamilton as hereditary 
keeper, has jurisdiction in all civil 
debts contracted within the precincts. 
The B. who gave sasine or seisin was 
the person who appeared for tlie seller' 
at the ceremony of giving sasine or 
delivery of lands. This practice was 
abolished in 1845. 

Bailiff. In general the word means 
superintendent, or keeper, one who is 
entrusted with a charge. Derived 

■ from F r. bailie ; of. Lat. ad j . bajulus, 

' a carrier, afterwards a carrier on, ot 

■ administrator. In Constantinople the 
I name bajulos was given to the tutor of 
I the sons of the Gk. emperor ; also to 
I the superintendents of foreign mer- 
I chants ; and the word Italio signified 
1 the Venetian ambassadors. 

I In Eng. law, B. signifies a superior 
I steward or agent. The keeper of 
I Dover Castle is still called the king’s 
! B., and the name is also applied to 
; magistrates of certain corporations in 
England. 

1 The name now generally applies to 
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the shcrifif's ofBcers. Such are either 
Bs. of Hundred or specifU Bs. The 
former are appointed by the sheriff 
to colleot fines, summon juries, exe- 
cute writs and processes, and attend 
at assizes and quarter sessions. The 
latter are men selected for their skill 
in hunting and apprehending persons 
liabio to arrest. Being compellcU to 
eater into an ohlig;ation for tlio due 
performance of their duties, they are 
sometimes cailed hound-hailiffs, or 
vuigariy bum-bailiffs. Special Bs. 
are appointed at tlie request of a 
suitor and the slieriff is not responsible 
for what is done by them. A B. cannot 
lawfully act until lie has received a 
warrant under the hand and seal of 
the sheriff. 

Bs. of a franchise or liberty are ap- 
pointed by the lord of a libertj\ They 
exercise jurisdiction in certain parts 
of the country, e.g. the liberty of 
Gower in Gloucestershire. 

The high B. of a coj court appoints 
sub-bailills who execute process of tiie 
court. His office is for life. 

Bailiwick, a legal term used with 
regard to the co. or dist. with whicli 
the sheriff, as bailiff of the king, has 
jurisdiction. 

Baillarger, Jules Gabriel Francois 
(1809-91), a Fr. doctor, bornatJIont- 
bazon, Indre-et-Loire. Ho specialised 
in mental diseases, and was awarded 
a prize for his essay Des hallucina- 
tions, des causes gui les produisent el 
des maladies gu’elles curactiriseni, 
by the Academy of Medicine, 1842. 
With Longet and Cerise he founded 
the review Annales midico-psycho- 
logiques du systime nerveux. He was 
awarded the medal of tlie Legion of 
Honour for his services during an 
outbreak of cholera, 1849. 

Baillet, Adrien (1649-1700), an 
eminentFr. critic, born of poor parents 
at Neuvillo-ail-Hez, near Beauvais in 
Picardy. He studied in a neighbour- 
. ing convent, where he was introduced 
to the bishop of Beauvais w ho assisted 
him in obtaining a good education. 
In 1676 he received holy orders and 
was given tlie vicarage of Lardidres ; 

In 1680 he became librarian to W. 
Lamoignon, the advocate-general. 
His Zes Enfants dexenus ciUbres par 
leurs dudes el par leurs icrits (Paris, 

2 vols., 1688) won great popularity. 
His princip_a] work is Juganenls des 
savants s' " ' " ' 

auteurs ■ ■ ■ 

a life of 3 ■ ■ ■ ■ i 

historical works. 

BailleuI, a tn. in France, arron. of 
Hazebrouck, dept, of Le Herd. It is 
an old Flemish tn. and has a museum 
of paintings and antiquities. The 
church of Saint Vaast and the hOtcl- 
de-ville date from the 14th and 15th 
centuries respectively. The chief in- 
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dustry is hand-made lace, and it has 
manufs. of woollens, linens, cheese, 
earthenware, and soap. Pop. (1901) 

1 1 ,899. 

BailleuI, Jacques Charles (1762- 
1 843), Fr. advocate and politician, was 
born at Bretteville, near Havre. He 
sat as a member of the Convention in 
1792 and a year later was prosoribeil. 
He wrote a refutation of Sladamo do 
Stabl’s work on the Revolution' in 
1818, and numerous pamphlets on 
political and financial questions. Ho 
died in Paris. 

Bailliage, a Fr. term, equivaient to 
bailiwick. The word was used more 
especially in Switzerland of portioiis 
of ter. over rvhich a bailiff was ajh- 
pointed. This officer was in charge ffcl 
the police and had jurisdiction nn 
certain civil and criminal causes. L'n 
case of maladministration, appeal 
lay to the cantons to which the B. 
belonged. 

Baillie, Lady Grisell (Grizel Hume),\ 
1665-1746. A Scottish poet, bom\ 
at Redbraes Castle, Benviekshlre, ] 
daugiiter of the patriot. Sir Patrick j 
Hume, first Earl of Marchmont. Ini 
1684 she supplied her father with food l 
during his confinemont in tiie vault 1 
of Poiwarth ' ’ '''\ 

him on his c ... 

1692 she nn / 

B. of Jerviswood. Her ballads may/' 
be found in Allan Ramsay’s Tea-Table 
Miscellany (1724-7). The best knows 
of her songs is And werena my Heat) 
licht I uad dee. Meraoii-s of her werj 
written by lier daughter Lady GriZjO, 
JMurra.v of Stanhope (1693-1759). / 
Baillie, Joanna (1762-1851), a Scot 
tish poet and dramatist.bomat Botlj- 
well, Lanarkshire, but went to liv^ 
at Hampstead, where she died. Tit 
Plays of Passion (1798-1 S3G) aA, 
artificial in conception and lacldng in 
dramatic Incident, but they are 
written with vigour and a certain imi 
pressive dignity. He Monljort Ijad a 
vogue through the acting of Jolin 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. She Is at 
her best in simple pieces, in her song, 
and ballads written in the Scottisl 
dialect. 

Baillie, Matthew (1701-1823). i 
Scottish lecturer on anatomy. Edu 
cated at Glasgowand Oxford universi. 
ties. 1787 appointed physician t{ 
St. George’s Hospital. 1789 fellow 
of the CoJlege of Pliysicians. After 
1810 ho acted as physician to the 
royal family. 1795 The Morhiil 
Anatomy of some of the most important 
Parts of the Human Body had a great 
influence on the study of medicine. 1 
Baillie. Robert (1599-1662), Scotch 
Presbyterian divine. One of the 
commissioners appointed to prepare 
cliargcs against Archbishop I.auo, 
1640. The first professor of divinity at 
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Glasgow University, 1642. Sat in the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines. 
One of the delegates sent to the 
continent with an olfer of the Scot- 
ti.sh crown to Charles II. Prin. of 
Glasgow UniverMty, 1001. His Lel- 
iers and Journals, 1007-02, give an 
interesting picture of the times. 

Baillie, Robert, of Jer.iswood, a 
•Scottish patriot and martyr, who has 
been called the ‘ .Scottish Aigemon 
Sidney.' He opposed the tjTanny of 
Cliarles II. 's favourite, the Duke of 
Dauderdaie, in 1070, and was arrested 
on a charge of complicity in the Rye 
House plot and was unjustly con- 
demned to death. Hanged at Edin- 
burgh, December 24, 16S4. 

Baillie, 'Thomas (rf. 1802), a British 
naval officer. He served at Minorca, 
1750, and was engaged on convoy 
service, 1757-00. in 1701 he was 
moved to Greenwich Hospital, and 
became its lieutenant-governor in 
1774. In 1778 he was brought to 
trial for libel.ha ving preferred charges 
against the internal gov. of the hos- 

E ital, and his defence was undertaken 
y iCrskine, afterwards lord chan- 
cellor. He was acquitted, but had 
been previously deprived of his office 
which was not restored to him. In 
1782 he became clerk of deliveries. 

*7 ■” .r ■■ .■■■ ' ’'r • ■ alist. 

■ : ■ ■ ■ , and 

n the 

Paris Museum liave been prepared by 
him. He died at Abbeville in 180.3. 
He was a correspondent of BulTon; 
his chief works are : Memoire sur lex 
causes du deperissemenl des hois el le 
rnouen d’y rcmedier, 1791; .S'ur les 
sables mouvants qui couvrent les cCtes 
,'>du ddpartement du Pas-de- Calais el 
'• les moyens de s'opposer d leur invasion. 
I Baillon, Ernest Henri (1827-95), a 
Fr. botanist, b. at Calais, and d. in 
Paris, In 1804 he was appointed 
I professor of natural history, and later 
professor of hygiene at the Industrial 
.School of Art. In 1870 he ed. the 
Adansonia, to which ho contributed 
, many botanical articles. Author of 
Hisloire des Planlex, 1800-85; Traili 
de Botanique Midicale Phan&oya- 
■mique, 1884, etc., and a botanical 
dictionary. 

Baiilot, Pierre Marie Francois de 
Sales (1771-1842), a Fr. violinist. He 
was b. at Passy and d. at Paris ; 
received his musical education at 
Paris under Sainto-Marie, and at 
Rome under Pollani, a pupil of 
Nardini. He made his debut in 
Paris in 1791, and became professor 
of the violin in the Paris Conserva- 
toire from 1795 till his death. He 
studied the theory of music under 
Catel, Rcicha, and Clierubini. He 
entered Xapoleon’s private orchestra 
in 1802, and afterwards travelled in 


Russia with I.ainare, 1805-8. In 
1814 he oigauised concerts for cham- 
ber music in Paris ^vitii great success; 
toured in Holland, Belginin, and 
England, 1815-10, and became a 
member of the London Philharmonic 
Society; director of the Paris Opera, 
1821-31; and of the Royal Orchestra, 
1825. B. belonged to the cla.ssical 
school of violin players, and won 
fame a.s a teacfier. H is compositions 
are difficult, and have been almost 
forgotten, but Art du Violon, 1834, 
is still regarded as a standard work. 
Author of Meihode de Violon (adopt- 
ed by the Conseiwatoiref, obituary 
notices of Grdtir (Paris, 1814), and 
Viotti, 1825, and other occasional 
writings. Consult Wasielewski, Die 
Vinline -and ihre Meisler, Leipzig, 
1893. 

Bailly (or Bailli), David (1584-1057 ), 
a Dutch artist, born at Leyden. He 
studied first under his father, Peter 
B., but was afterwards a pupil of 
Jacob de Gheyn and Comeliu.s Van- 
der "Fort. He ti-avelled in Germany 
and Italy, returning to his native 
tn. in 1013, where he won a reputation 
as a portrait painter. There is a 
portrait of Marie Van Reigersbeigen, 
wife of Grotius, painted by tliis 
artist in 1024, at Amsterdam. 

Bailly, Jacques (1029-82), a Fr. 
miniature painter, b. at Grayay (Cher). 
He settled in Paris and became a 
memlier of the Academy of Painting, 
in 1664. He etched twelve plates, 
representing bouquets of flowers, but 
he distinguished himself more parti- 
cularly by his portraits in miniature. 
His works are verj- rare. 

Bailly, Jean Sylvain (1730-93), a 
Fr. statesman, a.stronomer, and 
savant. In 1784 he was elected a 
member of the Fr Academy, and in 
1785 of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
In 1789 president of the Third Estate 
and of the National Assembly. 
Mayor of Paris, 1789-91. He lost his 
popularity and went into retirement 
at Melum, where he was seized, 
brought back to Paris, and executed 
in 1793 on a charge of conspiracy. 
1775-87 Hisloire de 1’ Astronomic. 
Pub. posthumou.sly Essai sur Voriyint 
des Fables el des lieliqions Anciennes, 
1799; and Memoirs of the Rewlvlion, 
1804. 

Bailment, a delivery of goods by 
the bailor to the recipient or bailee to 
be held according to the purpo-e of 
the deliverj-, and to be restored when 
the purpose is accompilshed. B. is 
of three lands : 1. For the benefit of 
the bailor or his representative. The 
bailee receives and keeps the deposit 
tvithout reward, and is responsible 
only for gross neglect, 2. For the 
benefit of the bailee or his representa- 
tive. The bailee receives a gratuitous 
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loan, which he must return, with- 
out payment, at the end of a certain 
time. He is responsible in this case 
for the least neglect. 3. For the mutueJ 
benefit of the bailor and bailee or 
their respective representatives. This 
includes deposit as a security (as 
when goods are left with a parni- 
broker, or when furniture is stored 
with a warehouseman), and the hiring 
of the use of a baiiod article. He is 
responsible only for ordinarj' neglect. 

Baily, Edivard Hodges (17S8-1S67}, 
an Eng. sculptor, 6. at Bristol. Went 
to London in 1807 and entered Flax- 
man’s studio. He won medals from 
the Society of Arts and Sciences and 
from the Royal Academy. He was 
employed by George IV. to e.vecute 
the sculpture in front of Buckingham 
Palace and the figures on the Marble 
Arch. He executed a great number 
of busts and statues of public men, 
the Nelson monument in Trafalgar 
Squaz'C, Charles James Fox and Lord 
Man.sfield in St. Stephen’s Hali, 
Westminster. Among his finest 
works are : ‘ Eve at the Fountain,' 

• Eve listening to the Voice,’ ‘ Her- 
cules casting Hylas into the Sea, 

‘ Psyche.’ ‘ Girl preparing for the 
Bath,' and ‘ The Graces Seated.’ 

Baily, Francis (1771-1844), Eng, 
astronomer. In 1827 he was awarded 
the gold medal of the Astro- 
nomical Society for revising tJieir 
Star Catalogue. He set on foot the 
reform of the Nautical Almanae, 
1829; 1802 Tables for the Purchasing 
and Renewing of Leases; 1808 Doc- 
trine of Interest and Annuities ; 1810 
•The Doctrine of Life- Annuities and 
Assurances. 

Baily’s Beads, the name given to a 
phenomenon which is observed in 
connection with the total eclipses of 
the sun, first fully described by 
Francis B. (g.v.). Owing to the effect 
of irradiation and the irregularity of 
the moon’s edge, the crescent -shaped 
portion of the sun that is unobsoured 
by the moon’s disc looks like a belt 
of bright spots in a dark background, 
which may be compared to a string 
of beads. 

Bain, Alexander (lSlS-1903), Scot- 
tish psychologist and philosoplier. 
Educated Mariscal College, Aber- 
deen, 1830-40 ; became professor of 
natural philosophy in the Ander- 
sonian University, Glasgow, 1845; 
secretary of the Board of Health, 
1848-50. He acted as examiner in 
logic and moral philosophy for the 
London University and for the Indian 
GlvUSe ■ - ----- T.- 

he was 
in Abe. — ., 

was made lord rector of hxs own uni- 
versity, 1881. From 1840 he con- 
tributed frequent articles to the 
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Westminster Review, Chambers’s 
Papers for the People and Informa- 
tion for the People. He followed in 
the steps of Hartley, in that his 
psychology was based on physiology, 
and he belonged to the experiment 
as opposed to the transcendental 
school. His principal works are: The 
Senses and the Intellect, 1855; The 
Emotions and the Will, 1859; Sludiiof 
Character, ISGl; Mental and Moral 
Science, 1868; Logic, 1870; Relation of 
Mind and Bodg, IS 78. In addition 
he assisted in the editing of Grote’s 
Aristotle and edited Grote’s iixiiior 
If'orhs; he wrote a biography of 
James Mili, as weil as a criticism of 
J. S. Mill, and his educational works 
give valuable suggestions on the 
HTiting of English composition and 
rhetoric. 

Bainbergs, plate armour of the IStli 
century, used to protect the legs. 

Bainbridge, Christopher (c. 1464- 
151-1), an English prelate. Bishop ol 
Durham, 1507 ; Archbishop of York, 
1508. Henry VIII. sent him on an 
emba.ssy to Pope Julius 1., who ap- 
pointed him Cardinal of St. Praxedc 
in 1511. He was poisoned by Binaldo 
de Modena, a priest, who confessed 
that the Bishop of Woreester had 
instigated him to perform the act. 

Bainbridge, John H5S2-1643), 6. at 
Ashby-de-la-)touch, d. at Oxford. 
An English astronomer end the first 
Savilian professor of astronomy at 
the University ol Oxford. He pub 
Astronomical Description of the 
Comet of 1618 (1619), and numerous 
other works on astronomical and 
mathematical subjects. 

Bainbridge, William (1774-1833), 
an American naval officer, born at 
Princeton, N.J. He entered the 
merchant marine service at the age 
of fifteen ; became a lieutenant in 
command of schooner Retaliation in 
1798; was captured off Guadaloupe 
by the Fr.; in 1800 he was promoted 
to the rank of captain, and was sent 
on an embassy to the Dey of Algiers, 

who ' ■ ice, 

unde to 

go tc im- 

mani -ed 

the Moorish frigate Mesbboha (1803), 
but was himself taken prisoner oil 
Tripoli. He was appointed com- 
modore in 1812, in command of the 
Constitution, Hornet, and Essex, and 
captured the British frigate Java. He 
took charge of the Philadelphia and 
Charlestown navy yards, and from 
1832-5 he acted on the board of naval 
- ”-rris. Life of 

1837. 

■ (1780-1862), 

entered the 

navy as a midshipman in 1799, hut 
retired through ill -health. In 1800 the 
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Duke of York appointed him to an jmuBioal works, of which the chief are 
cnsitfncy In the 20tfi Regiment ; in- ' a Miserere and tlie Memorie Horico- 
spector of fortifications at Curacoa, I crificAc della vita e delle opere di Gio- 
1807: entered the senior dept, of the'rmint Pitrbnt/i di Palestrina, 1828. 
Royal Jliiitary College at High! Bains, a vil . in the dept, of Pyrdr:6e.s- 
\^'ycomhe, 1800, where he invented | Orientales, 4 m. S.W. of Cdret. Louis 
a protracting pocket sextant; deputy . XIV. cau.sed a fortress to be built 
as.sistant quartermaster -general In ! here in 1070, at the foot of which are 
Portugal, 1811. He took part with ; two mineral springs. The water is 
di.stinction in the Peninsuiar War and ; very hot, and i.s coUeoted in a reser- 
atso sen'ed in France. He commanded ; voir, the descent to which is by steps, 
the forces in Ceylon, l.S.02-4. and was ' Over the bath and steps is an aner. 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant- ! vault. The building of this bath hai- 
general. In 1860 he was created ■ been ascribed both to the Roinan.s 
K.C.B. and to the Moors. 

Baines, Edward (1774-1848), an- Bains, or Bains-les-Bains, a vil. in 
Eng. journalist and economist, born the dept, of Vosges, France, 10 m. 
at Walton-lc-Dale, Lancashire. He . S..S.\V. of Epinal ; it is frequented 
was apprenticed to a printer first at j for its baths and warm springs fSO- 
Pre.ston and then at Leeds; bought ! 123’ F.), which are recommended for 
the Leeds Mercury in 1801; M.P. for cases of gout and diseases of the chest. 
Leeds, 18;i4-41, as an independent Some ancient bronze medals, mostly 
Liberal. He advocated the reform of Rom., but a few Gk., were discovered 
factory laws. Catholic emancipation, in 1752 under a large stone placed 
and opposed state interference in I over one of the springs, Poji. c. 2000. 
educational matters. He UTOte a Baiocco, or Bajocco, a small coin 
tlislor^j, Directory, and Gazelleer of the worth about a halfpenny, coined by 
County of York, 182.3, which was en- the papal states, 1-lOOth part of the 
larged as the History of the County scudo = 4s. 3d., so called from its 
Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster, bro\vn colour. 

1808-70; and a History of the Zieiyn Bairaktar. or Bairak - dar (1755- 
of Georye Iff., 1823. See Life, 1859, 1.808), the title of Mustapha, Grand 
by hi.s son, Sir Edward Raines. Vizier of Mahmoud II. He ;vas bom of 

Baines, Sir Edward (1800-90), an • poor parents, but distinguished him- 
Eng. politician. Elected member of self in military service. \Vheri Pasha 
parliament in 1859, and became the I of Rastchuk, he fought against the 
advocate of many reforms; he de- j RuB,sians with some success, 1800. 
fended dise.stablishment of the Irish 1 On hearing that the janissarie.s had 
Church, opposed church tests in the I murdered Selim III. and put Masta- 
universities, and introduced two ' ph.-i IV. on the throne, ho marched 
franchise bills, in 1801 and 1801. to Constantinople, deposed Mustaplia 
Author of I/istory of the Cotton Manu~ I and elevated his brother Mahmoud 
facturc in Great Britain, 1853. i II. to the throne, 1808. He wa.s then 

Baines, Peter Augustine, D.D. 1 appointed Grand Vizier. His policy 
(1780-1843), a Rom. Catholic bishop. , wa-S to strengthen the regular army 
born at Kirkby, Lancashire. He was | andcrash the power of the janissaries, 
educated at the English Benedictine j However, his success wa.s short-lived, 
.-ibbey of Lainb.spring-, Hanover, and i for in the same year, the janissaries 
entered the Benedictine order in 1804, ] revolted, seized the t-eraglio, and de- 
.and became a prie.st in 1810. He | manded the re.storation of Mnstapha. 
taught at Ampleforth till 1817, when - At first he resisted, but seeing that 
he undertook the mission at Bath. ! he would soon be enveloped in ilanie.s. 
He won a high reputation as an ; he strangled Mustaplia and killed 
eloquent preacher, and in 1823 he wa-s i himself. The Turkish word Bairakdar 
appointed coadjutor-bishop to Col- means standard-bearer, 
lingridge, and in the same year wa.s ; Bairam, or Beiram. the name of tu o 
consecrated bishop of Siga. In 1829 great Mohammedan feasts: 1. The 
he became vio.ir-apo.stolic of the [ Le.sser B. is celebrated at the end 
^vestern district of England ; in tliis of the fa.sting month Ramadan or 
year he bought Prior Park, where he Ramazan. It la.sts from one to three 
founded .St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, days, and is marked by great rejoic- 
a lay and cedes, college respectively, ings and the interchange of presents. 
He pub. many sermons, lectures, and 2. The Greater B. is held seventy days 
[lamphlets on controversial subjects, , aftertheLesser.andlastsforfourdays. 
the manuscripts of which are pre- It was instituted in commemoration 
served at Prior Park. of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac. The 

Baini, Giuseppe (1775-1844), It. faithful of Islam are expected to offer 
priest, musical critic and composer, , up a sheep, which is divided into three 
was 6. and d. at Rome. He was portious, one for the household, one 
appointed ma.ster of the pontifical ! for the relatives, and one for the 
chapel, and composed numerous poor. 
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Baird, Sir David, Bart. (1757-1829), tantism. He wrote A Histoiii o! 
a British general, 6, at iVewbj'th, Had- Temperance Societies in the UniM 
dingtonshire. Entered the service. States, 183(i ; Prolcstnniism in Itaiy, 
1772; served in British India, 1780- 1SI5; nnA a History of the Albigcnsa, 
89. He was wounded whiie lighting 1Paldeiises,pnd i’andois. 
gainst Hyder Aii at Pernambneum Baird, Spencer Fulierton (1823-S7), 
in 1780, and was taken jirisoner and an American naturaiist. Graduated 
kept in a dungeon at Seringapatam from Dickinson College, Carlislo, 
for nearly four years. He was in Eng- Pennsylvania, to whicli lie was elected 
land on furlough for two years, re- professor of the natural sciences, 
turning to India in 1791. He took 1845. He became assistant secretarr 
Pondicherry, 1793. In 1799 he led of the Smithsonian Institution at 
the assault at Seringapatam, Colonel Washington in 1850, and seoretaryin 
Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wei- 1878. During this period the Na- 
lington) being in command of the tional Museum was organised and 
reserve. In 1801 he commanded an developed by him. In 1871 he was 
expedition to Egypt for the expulsion elected commissioner of fish and 
of the Fr. On his return to India he fisheries. He wrote numerous boota 
complained of the preference given on zoology and American arciucology, 
to Welleslej', and asked for leave of the most important being ; Catatocnie 
absence. In 1804 he was knighted and of North American Reptiles, 1853; 
made a K.C.B. Led an army to re- Mammals of North America, 1859; 
capture the Cape of Good Hope from Birds of America (with John Cassini, 
the Dutch settlers, 1S06, and served 1860; History of North American liirds 
in the siege of Copenhagen, 1807. In (with Dr. Brewer and Professor 
1808 he wa.s sent to the assistance of Ridgeway), 1874-84. He also trans. 
Sir John Moore with a reinforcement and ed. from the Ger. Jeonographic 
of 10,000 men, and distingui.shed him- Encyclopccdia. 
self at Corunna 1809. On hia return to Baireuth, or Bayreuth, a tn. in 
England, he was thanked by parlia- Bavaria, cap. of the dist.. Upper 
mont for his services, and received a Franconia, on the Red Jlain, 58 m. 
baronetcy. In 1810 he retired from N.E. of Nuremberg by rail. It is 
active service, and faiied in his appii- famous for Wagner’s theatre (1870), 
cation for a peerage and a pension built especially for the performance 
In 1 820 ho was appointed commander- of his operas. Among other interest- 
in-ohief in Ireland, but was not sue- ing buildings are the palaces Fantasie 
cessful as an administrator, and was and Hermitage. In the latter may be 
removed from office in 1821, when seen the apartments of Frederick tlie 
Marquess Wellesley became lord- Great, and the room where his sister 
lieutenant. He died at Fern Tower, wrote her memoirs. There are also 
Crieff. the houses of Wagner (Villa Wahn- 

Baird, James (1802-1876), iron- fried) and of Jean Paul Richter. The 
master, 6. at Kirkw-ood, Lanarkshire, graves of Richter and Franz Liszt 
son of Alexander B., a coal master, may be seen in the cemetery. The tn. 
He was for a time at Glasgow Uni- was formerly the cap. of a margravi- 
versity. In 1826. in conjunction with ate, ruled by the house of Hohen- 
his father and brother, he leased some zollern. There are manufs. of cotton, 
coal - fields at Gartsherrie, which Unen, thread, sewing-machines, agric. 
proved a great success. In 1830 he and musical instruments. There are 
took the management of the blasting also distilleries, breweries, and brick- 
furnaces. From 1842-64 they em- kilns. Tho suburb of Sankt Georgen 
ployed about 10,000 men and boys is to the N.E. on a hill. Pop. (1900) 
on their furnaces at Gartslierrie, 29,384. See Meyer, £>as Stadtbnch 
Muirkirk, and Eglinton, which turned von Baireuth, 1896 ; Barry, Manual 
or‘ annually 300,000 tons of iron, for Visitors, 1894. 

L.P. 'tor Falkirk Burghs, 1851-52 ; Bairnsdale, a tn. in Victoria, Aus- 
and 1852-57. Left a fortune of traiia, on the Mitchell R., 37 m. N.E. 

' • I of Sale ; pop. about 4000. 

. ■ !) Bairout, see BErauT. 

. 1 ■ . Baise, or Bayse, one of tho chief 

' > ■ I riva. of the dept, of Gers, Franco. It 

ScotJand. \ is 145 m. in longtli, and flow-s from 

Baird, r-'—; the Hautes-Pyrdndes to tho Garonne, 

American ' and which it joinus at Aiguiilon. 

autboM H CO., Baitul, or BetuI, a dist. of tho 

PennsjVania, and graddated from Central Provs., British India, which 
Jeflersoh College, 1818. He Was agent is densely wooded and hilly. Ita 
and secretary of the American, and cap. is Budnur, and the pop. about 
Foreign Christian Union, and worked 300,000. 

in Europe on behalf of temperance Baize, a coarse woollen cloth with a 
and a revival of evangelical Protes- long nap, chiefly used for curtains. 
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linings, coverings, etc., though in some 
countries it is made up into clothing. 
It was formerly made of a finer 
texture. 

Baja, see BAia;. 

Baja, a tn. in the co. of Bdes, Hun- 
gary, noted for its swine fair. The 
chief trade is in grain, com, shoes, and 
alcohol. Pop. (1900) 20,301. 

Bajaur, a dist. on the borders of 
British India, N.E. of Afghanistan, 
separated from Chitral on the W. by 
the Lahori Jits. It is a fertile plain, 
yielding iron ore. 

Bajazet, or Bayazid I. (1347-1403), 
son of Amnrath I., on whose death 
at the battle of Kossova ho became 
sultan of the Turks. He was so 
active in warfare that he won the 
title ‘ Ilderim ’ (lightning). He 
conquered Bulgaria and parts of Asia 
Minor, Servia, Macedonia, and Thes- 
saly. He blockaded Constantinople 
for ten years, thinking to subdue it by 
famine. Sigismund of Hungary with 
a large army, officered by 2000 Fr. 
nobles, laid siege to Nikopolis, but 
B. gained a decisive victory over 
the united forces of Fr„ Poies, and 
Hungarians, 1390. He was, how- 
ever, defeated in 1402 near Angora by 
Timur, who kept, him prisoner till his 
death. Tiie literary tradition that he 
was kept in a cage and fed with bits 
like a dog (c/. Marlow’s Tamburlaine 
and Rowe’s Tamerlane) is entirely 
without historical foundation. Dur- 
ing his sultanship he made praise- 
worthy efforts to improve the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

Bajazet, or Bayazid II. (1481-1.512), 
a Turkish sultan, son of Jlohammed 
II. He ascended the Ottoman throne 
in 1481. During his reign he con- 
quered Constantinople, and engaged 
in continuous warfare with his neigh- 
bours, particularly with Hungary, 
Poland, Persia, Venice, and Egypt. 
The last j'ears of his reign were dis- 
turbed by the quarrels of his three 
sons about the succession to the 
throne. He finally abdicated in 
favour of his youngest, Selim, and 
near Adrianopie, on his way to exile. 
He is said to have died at Aya, near 
Hassa, and some say he was im- 
prisoned by his son Selim. He was 
a generous ruler, but under the in- 
fluence of the janissaries. His court 
was noted for its luxurj*. Jlany of 
the beautiful mosques in the Ottoman 
empire were built by him. 

Bajimont, see Baoimont’s Roll. 

Bajmok, a tn. in the co. of Bdes, 
Hungary, not far from ’rberesion- 
Btadt: pop. (1890) 7151. 

Bajus, Michael, or De Bay (1513- 
89), theologian, b. at Jlelun ; studied 
theology at Louvain, became pro- 
fessor of scriptural interpretation 
at the university in 1552, and chan- 


cellor, 1575. He was deputy to the 
Council of Trent, 1503. At Louvain 
he was the leader of the Augustinian 
anti-scholastic school of theology. 
Pius II. condemned him in the bull 
ex omnibus affliciionibus, 1567, for 
his teaching on justificiition by faith, 
sufficiency of ' ' ’ ■ 

free-will and ■ ■ ■ 

the immacuU . ■■ ■ . 

again condemned by Gregory XIII., 
1579. His school came into strong 
conflict with the Jesuits, and later 
had great influence on Cornelius Jan- 
sen and Jansenism (9.1).). Collected 
works pub. 1090. .See Linsenmann, 
M. Bains und die Grundleoung des 
Jansenismus, 1867. 

Bajza, Joseph (1804-58), Hungarian 
poet and WTiter, liorn at Szilesi ; 
contributed to Aurora, and suc- 
ceeded Kisfaltidy as editor, 1830; 
pub. a translation of foreign plays 
and a collection of his own lyrics, 
1835, which estab. his position as a 
poet. He became director of the 
Xational Theatre at Pest, 1837. His 
historical writings include Historical 
Librarj/, 1843-5: Universal Uistorg, 
1847; and a translation of Dahl- 
mann’s Ilistoru of the English Revo- 
lulion. In 1848 he was editor of 
Kossuth’s paper, Kossuth Hirlapja. 

Bakacs, Thomas (1442-1521), Hun- 
garian cardinal and politician. 
He became bishop of Gyor 
and Eger, archbishop of Erztegon, 
and cardinal and titular patriarch of 
Constantinople, 1510. He directed 
foreign policy under Michael Corvinus 
and Ladislaus II.; he failed in his 
candidature for the papacy in 1513; 
he declared an unsuccessful crusade 
against the Turks. 

Bakalahari, the name of a tribe of 
Bechuanas, living in the Kalahari 
diet, in Southern Africa. 

Bakarganj. a dist., Dacca div.. 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, British 
India; area 4542 sq. m.: prin. tns. 
Barisal and Pirojpur; cliief product, 
rice. It is situated on the delta of 
the Ganges and Brahmaputra ; it 
is intersected by rivs., of which the 
chief are the Jleghna, Arial Khan, 
and Humighata. The forest tract of 
the Sundarbans lies along the coast. 
Pop. 2,291,752. 

Bakau, or Bacau, the cap. of the 
dist. of the same name in Moldavia, 
Roumania, on the Bistritza, 50 m. 
W.S.W. of Jassj’, and 188 m. N. of 
Bucharest by rail. It has a gym- 
nasium, paper works, and some trade 
in agric. products. Pop. (1899) 16,187. 
of whom 4000 were Jews. 

Bakchiserai, or Bakhichisarai (Per- 
sian bahhtrha, orchard, garden ; and 
saraX, palace, inn), a tn. of Crimea, 
Russia, about 20 m. from .Simferopol 
in the valley of Choruk. The ancient 
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palaoe of the khans was built by 
Abdul-Sakhal-Gerai in 1519, and for 
years remained in a semi-ruined state, 
but was restored in 1787 by order of 
Prince Potemkin. The tn. contains 
one long street of bazaars and booths; 
there are thirty-six moques, two 
synagogues, and a Christian church. 
In one of the synagogues was found a 
very anct. parchment roll of the Bible 
which has since been placed in the 
Imperial Library. Leather articles, 

' . ■ ■ ■ ■’ "mdlesaromanu- 

trade in tobacco 
a mixed pop. of 
Tartars, Russians, Greeks, Armenians, 
and Karaite Jews, which numbered 
13.000 in 1897. 

Bake, Jan (1787-1864), 6. at Ley- 
den, n as a classical scholar. Professor 
of Roman and Greek literature for 
over (orty years in his native town. 

Bakcl, a fortified port and chief tn. 
of the B. disk, Senegal, Fr. W. Africa. 
It is situated on the Senegal R., 85 
m. below Kayes, and about 550 m. 
above St. Louis on the coast. It is 
an important trading centi'e from the 
interior. 

Baker, Sir Benjamin (1840-1907), 
an illustrious Eng. civil engineer. He 
invented the pneumatic sliicid; de- 
signed, in conjunction viith Sir John 
Fowler, the Forth Bridge, and as- 
sisted in the construction of the Nile 
reservoir. Ho uTOte many papers on 
engineering subjects. Knighted, 1890; 
K.C.B., 1902. 

Baker, David (1575-1641), Eng. 
Benedictine monk, b. in Monmouth- 
shire : studied law b>it was con- 
verted to Catholicism, entered a 
monastery at Padua and joined the 
renewed Eng. congregation of Bene- 
dictines, 1619. He was spiritual 
director of an Eng. Benedictine con- 
vent at Cambrai, and was on a 
mission in England when he died. 
His valuable MS. collection on eooles. 
history is in Jesus College, Oxford. 

Baker, George (1540-1600), a mem- 
ber of the Barber Surgeons' Com- 
pany, and elected master in 1597. 
He was attached to the household of 
the Earl of Oxford, and he uTote sev. 
works on medical and surgical sub- 
jects, which include: T/ie NeiveJetu-ell 
of Health, a translation of Conrad 
desner’s Evonvmvs, with a preface. 
1576; translations of Guido’s Ques- 
tions, 1579; and Vigo’s ChirurgicaJ 
Works, 1586 ; and Anlidatarie of 
Select Medicine, 1579. 

Baker, Henry (1698-1774), scientist 
and author, born in London, was at 
one time a bookseller, but, in 1720, 
as tutor to a deal girl. Invented a 
system of teaching the deaf and 
dumb. He kept his methods secret, 
and established a profitable private 
school lor deal mutes. He helped 


Defoe in the Universal Spectator. 
1728, and married lus youngest 
daughter, Sophia, 1729. His chief 
scientific work was concerned with 
the use of the microscope. He gained 
the Copiey gold medal of the Royal 
Society for observations on tlie ervs- 
taUisation of salts in 1744. Ho was 
made a fellow in 1740. He helped in 
the foundation of the Society of Arti, 
1754, and by his will founded the 
Bakerian Lecture of the Royal 
Society. 

Baker, John Gilbert (6. 1834), 

Eng. botanist, 6. Guisborough, York- 
shire; becamein 1886 first as.sistant at 
the herbarium of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, and keeper 1890-99. He was 
Victoria medallist of the Royal 
Hortic. Soc., 1897, and gold medallist 
of the Linneean Soc., 1899. He is 
F.R.S. and F.L.S. He was associate 
editor of the Journal of liotanv, and 
has pub. many valuable botanical 
works, of whicli the most important 
are: Synopsis Filicum, 1883 (begun 
with Sir W. J. Hooker); P'lora of the 
Mauritius, 1877; Flora of flic English 
Lake District, 1885; Handbooks of the 
Fern Allies, 1887; Amaryllidacca;, 
1888: Bromelidacccc, 1889. 

Baker, Sir Richard (1568-1644), 
author of the once popular Chronicle 
of the Eings of England, whicli, wo 
learn from Addison's Spectator (269, 
329) and Fielding’s Joseph Andreivs, 
was the favourite history of the 
country squires. Ho was'M.P. for 
Arundel and E. Grinstead, and 
knighted 1603. Ho lost nil Ills pro- 
perty, and was confined in tlio Fleet 
Prison 1635, where he wrote his 
lustor.r, and died. 

Baker, Sir Samuel White (1821-93), 
Britisli explorer, was intended tor 
business by his father, a W. India 

. ’'tauritius, and 

■e he founded 
e travelled in 
" Europe, and 

in 1861 started on his explorations 
of the Nile basin which made him 
famous. Ho first explored the Atbara 
and Ea tribs. of the Nile. In 1862 ho 
met Speke and Grant at Gondokoro 

’ ■■ ■■ ' ‘■'10 discovery of 

'■ the main sources 

. tiieir information 
B. discovered Albert Nyanza, 1864, 
tlirougli which he proved tlie Nile 
I passed, and the Murcliison falls ol the 
Victoria Nile, and returned to Khar- 
tum, 1865. He was given tlie gold 
medal of tlie Roj’al Geog. Soc., and 
was knighted, 1866. In 1870 the 
Kliedive Ismail appointed liim gov- 
ernor-general of the Nile equatorial 
diets, for four years to suppre.ss the 
slave trade and open up tlie country 
for trade. JIany difiioulties prevented 
his success, but lie laid the founda- 
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tions for General Gordon, his succes- 
sor. After his return to EnEland, 
1874, he travelled in Cyprus, India, 
N. America, and Japan. He was 
throughout his life a mighty game- 
hunter. His second wife (married 
1861), a Hungarian, Florence von 
Sass, accompanied him on aU his 
travels. His publications include 
The Albert Nyanza arvl the Explora- 
tion of the Nile, 1866; Nile Tribu- 
taries and Abyssinia, 1867; Ismailia, 
1874; Wild Beasts and their Ways, 
1890 : and many books of travel. 

Baker, Thomas (1656-1740), anti- 
quary, born at Lanchester, Durham; 
was educated at St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, of which he was a fellow. 
He refused to read James II.’s De- 
claration of Indulgence; and lost his 
living in 1690 as a non-juror, and in 
1717 his fellowship. He left his JISS. 
on the history of Cambridge Univer- 
sity to the British Jlmseum and the 
university. 

Baker, Sir Thomas Durand (1837- 
93), a British ollicer. He obtained a 
commission as ensign in the 18th 
Royal Irish foot regiment in 1854. 
Ho served in the Crimean War, 1854- 
56, and was present at the siege of 
Sebastopol. In 1857 his regiment 
was ordered to Central India, where 
he took part in the pursuit of Tantia 
Topi, 1858. He was appointed 
quartermaster-general in the Ashanti 
expedition, 1873-4 ; a-ssistant-adju- 
tant-geueral of the headquarters staff 
in London, 1875; aide-de-camp to 
Queen Victoria, 1877. During the 
Russo-Turkish War he took an active 
part in the operations, being attached 
to the Russian army; in the following 
year, 1878, he was sent to India as 
military secretary to the governor- 
general, Lord Lytton ; he accom- 
panied Sir Frederick (afterwards 
Earl) Roberts in the advance on 
Kabul, 1879-80. He was made a 
temporary lieutenant-general in 1891, 
and died at Pau. 

Baker, Valentine (1827-87), also 
known as B. Pasha, an Eng. soldier, 
brother of Sir Samuel White B. 
Entered the army in 1848; served in 
the Kaffir War, 1852-3; promoted to 
colonel of the 10th Hussars, 1800 ; 
exp.ored the north-eastern frontier of 
Persia, 1873 ; entered the service of 
the sultan, 1877, and became a major- 
general in the Turkish army. He 
took part in the Russo-Turkish War; 
organised the Egyptian army for the 
khedive, 1882-7, and was defeated by 
Osman Digna at El Teb, near Tokar, 
in 1884. On liis return to England 
he joined the staff of General Wolse- 
loy, 1885, but his application to re- 
enter the British array was refused. 
Two years later he returned to Egypt 
anri died at Tel-el-Kebir. Author of 
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Clouds in the East, 1876, and The 
War in Bulgaria, 2 vols., 1879. 

Baker City, the cO. seat of B. co., 
Oregon, on the Powder R., on the 
Oregon Railroad and Navigation 
Company’s and .Sumter Valley Rail- 
roads. It is the centre of a gold and 
silver-mining dist. The chief indus- 
tries are agriculture, lumbering, and 
the maniif. of carriages. There are 
also breweries, brick-yards, and plan- 
ing mills. Pop. (1900) 6663. 

Baker Mount, a volcanic mt., 
10,827 ft. in height, belonging to 
the Cascade Range in Whatcom co. 
Washington, United State?. 

Bakersfield, the co. seat of Kem co., 
California, on the Kern R., and on 
the Southern Pacific, and the At- 
chison, Topeka, and Santa F6 Rail- 
roads. It is a stock-rai.sing and frult- 
grouing dist., and there are machin- 
ery works, foundries, oil-refineries, 
planing and flour mills. The chief 
exports are live-stock, wool, hides, and 
agric. products. Pop. (1906) (esti- 
mated) 6500. 

Bakewell, tn., Derbyshire, England, 
on the R. Wye, 25 m. from Derby. 
The scenery of the neighbourhood is 
beautiful; near are Haddon HaU and 
Chatsworth. There are Saxon re- 
mains on Ca.stle Hill; the church of 
St. Anne is mentioned in Domesday: 
on its S. side stands an 8th-contury 
carved stone cross. Lead-mining 
was practised from very early times, 
and zinc and marble are still worked. 
The almshouse dates from 1002, the 
grammar school from 1037. Pop. 2850. 

Bakewell, Robert (1725-95), agri- 
cultmist, b. at Dishley, Leicestershire, 
Englaud ; devoted himself to the 
breeding of live-stock: his new long- 
wool ‘ Leicester ’ sheep and the 
‘ Dishley long-horn ’ cattle became 
famous. His name stands high In 
the history of British agriculture. 
See Honsman, ‘ R. Bakewell,’ Jour. 
Ilo’ial Agric. Soc., 1894. 

Bakhmut, tn., gov. of Ekatcrino- 
slav, S. Russia; founded in the 16th 
century, it is now a centre of Iron 
and steel manuf., and of cord and 
salt mining. Pop. 30,585. 

Bakhtegan, or Niriz, Lake, Fare, 
Persia, 74 m. long, formed by the 
drainage of the Kur. Deposits of 
salt are collected when the lake dries 
in summer. 

Baking is a method of cooking in 
which food 1= cooked in a heated oven; 
the term is also used in connection 
with the making of pottery (q.v.) and 
bricks (q.v.). The chemistry of the 
process is explained in the article on 
cookery (q.v.). 

Baking Powder, a substitute for 
j'east composed of a ml.xture of tar- 
taric acid and bicarbonate of soda, a 
quantity of flour usually being added 
B 2 
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to reduce the streuEth. When the 
powder comes in contact with water, 
carbonic acid pas is set free by the 
decorapositic- 
evolution of 
is kneaded t 

the porosity which is required to 
make the bread liglit. 

Bakony Wald, a mt. rauEC in Hun- 
gary, N. of Lake Balaton and S.W. of 
Buda-Pest. It forms the outlying E. 
portion of the Alps, and is separated 
from the Carpathian system by the 
Danube. The N.E. portion is known 
as the Vertes Mts. and Pelis Mts. 
(highest point 2470 ft.). Up the S.W. 
portion, the B. W. proper, the highest 
peak is Kiiroshegy, 2320 ft. The 
forests teed large herds of swine, and 
were the haunt of the robbers of 

r ■■ 

t 

S' . . 

For European travellers it embraces 
the large or small gifts neccsst'ry in 
the E. to procure any service, hence 
equivalent to ‘ tip.’ 

Baktehissari, or Bakhchi - Sarai 
(Turk., garden-palace), tn. in gov. of 
Taurida, Ilussia, 20 m. by rail from 
Simferopol, Crimea. The cap. of the 
Krim Tartar khans from 15th cen- 
tury, \t was sacked by tbe Russians in 
1736. The khan's palace, built 1519, 
was destroyed but has been restored. 
Near by is Chufut Ka.eh, the deserted 
seat of the Karaite Jews. Industries 
include leather, cutlery, and agric. 
machinery. Pop., mostly Tartars, 
12,9.55. 

Baku, a government of Trans- 
caucasia, Russia, bounded E. by the 
Caspian Sea, N. and W. by Daghestan 
and Elisavetpol, and S. by Persia; 
area, 15,001 sq. ra. ; pop. (1904) 
1,013,900. The chief tns. are B. (see 
below), Geok-chai, Kuba, Lenkoran, 
and Shemahka. B. includes the fertile 
and wooded slopes N. and S. of the 
Eastern Caucasus, the Kuba plain N. 
of that range, and the Kura and Aras 
steppes to the S. The railway lines are 
run from B. to the Beslan-Vladikav- 
laz junction via Derbent along the 
Caspian Sea (400 m.), and from B. to 
Batum via Tillis along the Kura 
valley (560 m.). The arid Apsheron 
peninsula is the seat of the great oil- 
fields, which lie round the tn. of B.; 
these include Balakhani, Bibi Eybat, 
the ‘ Black tn.’ and the ‘ White tn.’ 

The output, amounting to some 
5000 tons only in 1863, yields about 
10 million tons annually. In 1904, 
9,800,000 tons were produced ; the 
outbreak in 1905 of the racial feuds 
between Tatars and Armenians and 
the general civil disorders of the 
period reduced B. to anarchy and 
largeareas of the oil-fields were burned. 
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A steady recovery has since ensued, 
and the output has reached a normal 
level once more (over 8 million tons. 
The refined oil, petroleum, is 
conveyed by pipe-lines to 
— on the Black Sea for export; 
the heavier crude oil, naphtha, used 
for fuel and lubricants, is conveyed 
by tank-cars. The prin. tn., Baku, 
lies to S. of the Apsheron peninsula, 
on the Caspian. It is an important 
harbour for tlir - 

and is the chief ' ' 

naval flotilla. 1 

W., the old tn., still retaining its 
oriental look, is to the E. The tn. is 
mentioned by Masudi, the Arabian 
geographer, in the 10th century, and 
the llth-contury mosque of the Per- 
sian shahs .stili remains. B. belonged 
to Persia till its capture by the Rus- 
sians in 1735; it became part of the 
Russian empire in 1806. The Parsec 
fire worshippers had a hols; shrine and 
sacred place at Surakhani, 13 m. E. 
of the tn. Pop. (1904) 177,777. See 
Marvin, T?ie Region of the Eternal 
Eire, 1S91, and Henry, Raleu, an 
Erentfnl IHstom, 1900. 

Bakunin, Michael (1S14-7C), anar- 
chist and revolutionary, was bom 
at Tajok, Russia, of a noble family. 
He resigned his commission in tbe 
Imperial Guard, and in 1846 met 
Proudhon, the founder of anarchism, 
in Paris. Expelled from France in 
1848,he shared in the Dresden revolu- 
tion and was sentenced to death. The 
sentence was commuted, and ho was 
later handed over to the Russian 
authorities and exiled to Siberia, 
1865. He escaped in 1801, and spent 
the rest of his life chiefly in Switzer- 
land. He joined the International in 
1869, becoming the lender of the 
more violent Latin section, styling 
themselves federalists or anarchists 
as opposed to the political socialists 
under Marx. His attacks on his 
opponents at the Hague Congress of 
the International, 1872, led to the 
expulsion of B. and the anarchists. 
He died in Bern. His best known 
work is Dieu et I’Etat, a portion of 
his Fidcralismc, Socialismc el ante — 
Thiologisme ; his complete works 
were published 1905. See his Life 
by M. Nettlau. 

Bala, tn., Merionethshire, N. Wales. 
The prin. industry is stocking and 
flannel manuf. B. College is the 
northern tiieologicnl college of the 
Calvinistio Methodists. B. Lake 
(Llyn Tegid), 4 m. long by i wide, is 
ilie largest in Wales. Pop. 1554. 

B ■ ■ ■ • 

O.T ‘ ■ 

nise . ‘ ■ 

of Heb. race. In other parts of the 
Bible, e.i 7 . 2 Peter ii. 15, Rev. li. 14, 
he is reprobated as one of those who 
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love the ‘ wages ol unrighteouaness.’ | given for a Eimilar reason, of Francis, 
Balak, King of Jloab, alarmed at the ■ X>uke of Guise (1519-63). 
defeat of the Amorites and Bashan by i Balaghat, a dist. of the Kagpur 
Moses and the Israelites, sends twice' div. of Central Provs., British India; 
%vith promises of reward to summon | area 3132 sq. m.; pop. 326,521. The 
B. from Pethor on the river, i.e. ■ chief tn. is Burha. 

Euphrates. Forbidden at first, he is ' Balaguer, Vittorio (1824-1901), 
commanded to go, but only to speak ; Spanish poet.historian, and politician, 
the ■words God shall put into his ■ was b. at Barcelona, and d. at iladrid. 
mouth. On his journey occurs the I In 1854 he was appointed keeper of 
incident of the angel and the speak- ' the archives at Barcelona, and shortly 
ing as3 (cf. the speaking sclent in afterwards professor of historj'. 
Gen., the only other example in O.T.). , Among his most important works 
Three times B.’s curses are turned to may be mentioned: Trorador de MoM- 
blessings, at the high places of Baal, ' serrat, 1850 ; Prlmavera del ullimo 
on Pisgah and on Poor. These bless- trorador Catalan, 1876; Don Jnan de 
ings take the form of seven poems: Serralonga, 5th ed., 1875; Ilisioria 
(1) xxiii. 7-10, the power of Israel; (2) ■pnlitica y lileraria de los Iroiadores, 
and (3) xxiii. 18-24, xxiv. 3-9, the 1878. 

coming monarchy; (4) xxiv. 14-19, i Balakhissar. see Bai.ikesp.i. 
the rise of the star and sceptre out of j Balakhna or Balachna, one of the 
Jacob; (5), (6), and (7) xx.-xxv. the! circles of the prov. of Nizhni N'ovgo- 
doom of Amalek, conquest of the ' rod, Russia, situated principallyonthe 
Kenites by AssiTia, the ships from ' r. b. of the Volga, The land is culti- 
the W., Chittim (iOnirus), to over-,vatcd and produces crops of flax, 
throw Assyria. The last three poems hemp, and com. The chief tn., of 
are considered a later addition by i the same name, is about 20 m. K.W. 
modern critics, who trace two distinct : of N’izhni-N'ovgorod, on the r. b. of 
versions in the storj' of Kumbers. B. | the Volga, whore it is joined by the 
Is slain in the punishment inflicted on ; Usola. The wooden walls and towero 
Moab (Josh. xiii. 22). {which once surrounded it were de- 

Balachong, a Chinese condiment stro.ved by fire in 1730. There is 
made of putrid shrimps or small fish trallio in grains, linens, and other 
pounded witti spices and salt and then nianufs., and barks are built for the 
dried and eaten with rice. navigation of the Volga. Pop. (1897) 

Balmna (Lat., -tyhale), the right- 6037. 
whale, is the typical genus of Balaklava, or Balaclava, a tn. in the 
the family Batenidm and order of S.AV. of the Crimea, on the Black Sea, 
mammals kno\vn as Cetacea, The about C m. from the harbour of 
name was first applied to the common Sebastopol. The harbour is excellent, 
or Greenland whale, but has been having a narroxv entrance, and being 
widened in application. It has a large sheltered by lofty hills. It is the 
head, no teeth in the adult, a narrow Portus Symbolorum of the ancients, 
throat, long plates of whalebone a port at which Ulysses is said to have 
attached to the palate, and no dorsal touched. An accurate and graphic 
fin - D. mysticctui is the Greenland description of the bay is given by 
whale ; Zf. australis the southern right Homer. It was for long a Gk. colony; 
whale. in the 14th century it fell into the 

Balaenioeps (Lat. balmna, whale, hand.s of the Genoese, who called it 
caput, head) is the shoebill, a genus of Bella Cala, or Cembalo. (The present 
the family Ardeidm, which includes I name is supposed to be derived from 
herons and bitterns, and it is allied the It. BeUachiava, fair haven.) The 
to the storks and flamingos. It lives Genoese settlors were expelled by the 
in the marshes of the Upper Nile and Turks in the 15th centurs'. Catherine 
feeds on fish, lizards, and other of Russia made it into a military 
reptiles. It has a peculiar, large, station. In 1854-0 the town was held 
boat-shaped beak. B. rex is the only by the Briti.sh. An engagement was 
species known. fought between the Eng. and the Rus- 

Balcenoptera (Lat, baiccna, whale, sians on the heights between B. and 
TTTrpoi', wing), the name given by Be j Tchernaya, when thefamous charge of 
Laodpede to the fin-whales known as 1 the Light Brigade (Si.x Hundred) was 
rorquals because of their dorsal fin. i made on the Russian guns. Pop. 
They are found in all seas and are i (1897) 1274. ,See Kinglake’s Invasion 
found in a fossil state. B. musculus is - of the Crimea, vol. iv., 1803-87; and 
the common rorqual ; B. sihhaldi the ' Paget’s The Liahl Cavalry Brigade in 
blue whale. the Crimea, 1881. 

Balafrfi, Le (Fr., the .scarred):] Balalaika, a musical instrument 
1. The name applied to LudoviCiCommoninRussia,whereitisu£cdby 
Lesly, uncle of Quentin Durward, the j the peasants to accompany popular 
hero of one of Scott’s novels, because songs. It has a triangular base, with 
of hisBcarredcheek. 2. Tlienickname, ' twoorthree.strings.notunlikeaguitar. 
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Balance (Lat. bi, two, lanx, a dish), 
ail instrument for determining the 
weight of a body. The applioation of 
the term is extended to any condition 
of equilibrium, as in B. of power (g.v.), 
and also to the excess of one quantity 
over another, or the quantity neces- 
sary to establish equilibrium, as in B. 
of trade (g.v.). and the credit or debit 
B. in a book-keeping account. 

The common B. consists e.ssentially 
of a beam resting at its middle point 
upon a fulcrum and furnished at its 
extremities with two scale pans ; the 
goods to be weighed are placed in one 
of these, and known weights placed in | 


The B. should bo in equilibrium wheii 
the scales are empty. This does aol 
necessarily mean that the arms are 
equal, for unequal arms may be com- 
pensated for by pans of unequal 
weight; this condition would giro au 
incorrect result, a weight in tbs 
lighter pan on the longer arm liaTiug 
more additional turning power than 
an equal weight in the heavier pan on 
the shorter arm. 3. The centre ol 
gravity of the beam and pans shouW 
be in the same vertical line as the 
fulcrum when the beam is horizontal, 
and should bo a little below the ful- 
crum, othenvise the slightest dis- 



the other until the beam assumes a 
horizontal position. Tiie B. thus 
constitutes a lever of the first ciass, 
the condition of equilibrium being 
estab. by the force rotating the beam 
in one direction being counteracted 
by an exactly equal force tending to 
rotarte^he beam in an opposite direc- 
tio{. fa order that tlie B. should 
givfe a trdc result, the following con- 
ditions must exist ; I . The two arms 
of (fie beam roust be precisely equal 
in iCTgth, otbefwise a weight depend- 
ing from the end of the shorter arm 
will -he^lanced by a smaller weight 
on the vinger arm, ag in the steel- 
yard. A. sufficient test is pro-vid'ed by- 
placing weights In the two pans until 
the beam is horizontal and then inter- 
changing the weights, when the beam 
should become horizontal again. 2. 


placement would result in the beam 
toppling right over. 

A B. is said to be deiioate, sensible, 
or sensitive when a small additional 
weight in one pan causes an appreci- 
able rotatory movement of the beam, 
that is, when the angle moved through 
by the beam is large for a small 
difference in tile weights at either 
end. Delicacy ma.v he obtained by 
attention to the following points; 
1. The arms of tlio B. should bo made 
as long as is consistent with lightness 
and rigidity, for the longer the arm 
is, the greater will be the turning 
power of a small weiglit. 2. The 
weight of the beam should bo as small 
as is consistent with rigidity, for the 
amount of rotation should depend ns 
much ns possible on the weight in the 
pan, or, in other words, the weight in 
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the pan Bhould be the . 

Bible proportion of the 
tending to turn the be; ■■ 
fulcrum. Theac two conditions are 
often met by making the beam of 
aluminium and constructing it so 
that it is capable of bearing the great- 
est strain without bending in a ver- 
tical direction. 3. The centre of 
gravity of the beam should be brought 
a very little below the point of sup- 
port, so that the weight of the 
machine should tend as little as po.s- 
sible to keep the beam in a horizontal 
position. 4. Friction should be re- 
duced to a minimum. To effect this, 
the edges from which the beam and 
pans are supported are made as sharp 
and as hard as possible, and the sur- 
faces on which they rest as smooth 
and as hard as possible. The edges 
are therefore often made of agate and 
the surfaces of polished steel. Addi- 
tional delicacy is imparted to the 
maolilne by the use of a long vertical 
pointer attached to the middle of 
the beam, the slightest deflection of 
which causes a considerable arc to be 
described by the end of tlie pointer. 

It is sometimes necessary that a 
balance should be stable, that is, that 
the beam should return as quickly as 
possible to the horizontal position 
after deflection. To effect this, it is 
necessary that the centre of gravity 
of the beam and pans should be some 
distance below the fulcnim, so that 
when the beam is deflected, and the 
centre of grravity therefore no longer 
vertically beneath the fulcrum, the 
weight of the machine will operate 
in bringing the B. to rest again. This 
condition is the reverse of that re- 
quired for sensibility, so that the 
properties of stability and sensibility 
are in some degree incompatible. In 
commerce, where quickness of weigh- 
ing is desirable, stability is aimed at; 
whilst in physical and chemical re- 
search, where accuracy is of prime 
importance, and time merely a 
secondary consideration, the centre 
of gravity of the B. is brought very 
close to tile fulcrum. In most of 
the delicate Bs. used for chemical 
analy.sis, the distance of the centre of 
gravity from the fulcrum can be 
regulated within small limits by the 
use of a screw on the beam vertically 
above the fulcrum, turning the screw 
so that it rises bringing the centre of 
gravity nearer the fulcrum, and vice 
versa. Such Bs. arc protected from 
air currents, dust, etc., by being en- 
closed in glass cases, with sliding 
fronts. Strong sulphuric acid, caus- 
tic, potash, or some other dehydrat- 
ing substance is usually exposed in 
dishes to absorb moisture from the 
air. The wearing of the parts in a 
chemical B. is obviated by allowing 


” ’ nd pans to rest on suitable 
hen not in use, the knife- 
brought into contact with 
their surfaces by moving a screw in 
front of the instrument. A gradu- 
ated scale behind the pointer renders 
it unnecessary to wait for the B. to 
come to rest at each weighing, as 
equal deflections either side are quite 
sufficient to indicate equal weights 
A small ‘ rider,’ or movable piece of 
wire can be used to bring the B, into 
equilibrium when the difference in 
weights is very small; the rider is 
moved along the beam towards its 
extremity over small graduations, the 
motion over one graduation being 
generally equivalent to an additional 
weight of one-hundredth of a grain. 

Even if a B. be not accurate in 
itself, a good result may be obtained 
by double weighing. The body to be 
weighed is placed in one pan and shot 
or sand poured into the other until 
the beam is horizontal. The body is 
then taken off and known weights 
placed in the pan until the beam is 
again horizontal. The result will be 
accurate even if one of the pans i= 
loaded. Another method consists of 
placing the body to be weighed in the 
two pans succe.ssivcly and obtaining 
two results. If the fault of the B. i.“ 
that it has xmequal arms, the true 
weight will be the geometrical mean 
of the apparent weights, but if the B . 
is false through the pans being un- 
justly loaded, the true weight will be 
the arithmetical mean of the apparent 
weights. 

Itoberval’s B. consists of four rods 
hinged smoothly in the form of a 
parallelogram. In its position at 
rest the rods form a rectangle, the 
weight pans being firmly fixed to the 
vertical rods, and the horizontal rod- 
free to turn about their middle points, 
which are supported by fixed vertical 
uprights. Whatever movement takes 
place, the four movable rods form a 
parallelogram, t . • . ■ 

weight pans alv 
The vertical wor 
one of the pans 

fore always equal and oppo.site to the 
virtual work done in displacing the 
other, no matter on what parts of the 
platforms the weights may be placed. 
This form of B. is commonly used for 
weighing letters and parcels. 

The common or Roman steelyard is 
a lever of the first class, but equi- 
librium is obtained by varying the 
distance of the weight from the ful- 
crum instead of v.-indng the weight. 
It consists of a beam movable about 
a fulcrum near the end, from which la 
suspended the body to be weighed. 
A movable weight is slid along the 
long arm until the beam balances 
horizontally. Graduations on the 
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long arm indicate the weight of the 
hody. 

The Danish steelyard consists of a 
bar with a heavy knob at one end 
and a hook at the other from which 
the l)ody to ho weighed is suspended. 
In this case tlie fulcrum is movable, 
and usuallj' consists of a loon of 
string, its position with respect to 
graduations on tlie bar indicating the 
weight of the body. 

The bent lever B. consists of a lever 
of unequal arms, the lighter of which 
ends in a pan to receive letters 
or small parcels. The other arm is 
bent downwards and weighted, and 
moves in front of a graduated arc. 
Tlie nearer tlie weighted arm is to the 
horizontal position the greater is its 
turning power, as the weight acts at 
a greater distance from the fulcrum. 
Therefore the weight of the body 
placed in the pan is determined by 
the extent to which it lifts the 
weighted arm. The instrument is 

genei " ’ - - * - 1 

Tt a steel 

wire spiral, 

and cylin- 

drica which 

the spring is attached to a pointer 
moving along a vertical scale. The 
body to be weighed is suspended by 
a hook, or placed in a pan attached to 
the bottom of the spring, and the 
weight is indicated by the amount of 
stretcliing that the spring undergoes. 
The elasticity of the spring varies 
with time and use, and as it is used 
directly against the force of gravity, 
the readings of such an instrument 
vary in different places on the earth’s 
surface. 

The lorsion B. consists of a fine 
wire clamped at one end and carry- 
ing an index swinging in a hori- 
zontal plane at the other. The angle 
through which the index is tnisted is 
proportional to the force causing the 
torsion. The index is usually a mag- 
netic needle, and the instrument is 
used to measure the force of magnetic 
attraction and repulsion. 

Balance of Power, in diplomacy, the 
principle of maintaining an equi- 
librium between states or groups of 
states so that no single state or group 

.... fill, or 

■ ■ nciple 

■.tional 
recog- 
ody of 
ich we 

they 

depend ultimately on no power being 
so powerful as to be able to ignore 
them with impmiity. In diplomatic 
relations the principle has operated, 
though not stated in actual words, 
from the earliest times, e.g. in the 
leagues of the Greek city states ; the 
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maze of wars and alliance of the It. 
republics ; or the attempt of Wolscy 
and Henry VIII. to make England 
the balancing power in Europe. In 
the 17th and ISth centuries, the 
B. of P. was recognised as a definite 
formula of diplomacy. It was the 
guiding principle of William III. in 
his life-long struggle against Louis 
XIV. It explains the tangled di- 
plomacy and constant wars of the 
ISth century, culminating in the 
coalition of all the powers against 
Napoleon. Canning’s famous remark, 

‘ I called the New World into exist- 
ence to redress the balance of the 
Old,’ in regard to his recognition of 
the revolted Spanish colonies in S. 
America, illustrates the vitality of 
the theory. Recent years have con- 
firmed its place as a principle of 
modern European policy; the Triple 
Alliance has been countered by the 
Dual Alliance, and by her entente 
with France and the later agreement 
with Russia, Great Britain left her 
‘ splendid isolation ’ in order to main- 
tain the equilibrium threatened by the 
increase of Ger. power and the weak- 
ness of Rus.sin. While formerly the 
principle was confined to European 
diplomacy, the tendency now is to 
extend it to world-politics; China and 
the Middle E. come into its sphere: 
the rise of Japan makes the B. of P. 
in tlie Pacific a vital question for the 
future of .\ustralia. See Hume. Essay 
on the Balance of Poirer; A’attel, Le 
Droit des Gens; F. von Gents, FraO' 
ments on the Balance of Power; L. 
Oppenheim, Internal Imw. vol. i.; and 
the Canibridyc Modern History. 

Balance of Trade, The, was a term 
applied to the balance of tlie profits 
of the exports and imports of a 
country. It was held that the wealth 
of a country depended on the differ- 
ence in gold between its exports and 
imports ; if there was an excess in the 
value of exports over the value of the 
imports, the balance was in favour, if 
not, the balance was against the 
country. In consequence, legislation 
tended to protect the exports and 


now regarded as fallacious. Sec also 
Trade. 

Balance Spring, see IIOROT.ooy. 

Balanda, a tn. of Russia, under the 
gov. of, and 90 m. N.W. of, Saratov; 
pop. 7000. 

Balanga, the cap. of Bataan, on tiie 
is. of Luzon, Philippines, on the W. 
side of Slanila Bay, 31 m. from 
Manila. Tliere is irrigation from the 
R. Talisay. Pop. (1903) 7317. 

Balaninus, a genus of coleopterous 
insect of the family Cnroulioiiidir 
which includes many spccic.s of small 
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Bizo. The members of this genus have 
a long snout furnished with a pair of 
horizontiii jaws w'hich assist it in 
placing the eggs in the kernels of 
fruit. The egg hatches into a larva, 
when the creature feeds on the host- 
kernel, bores a hole through it, and 
a.s8umes the pupa "tate when it has 
burrowed into the ground. They are 
oosmopoiitau. B. nucwii, the nut- 
weevil, attacks common nuts and 
filberts; B. ulandium, the acorn. 

Balanoglossus (Gk. pdAarar, gland, 
•Ataaaa., tongue), the tyjiical genus of 
the Balanoglossida of the class Enter- 
opneusta. It has a worm-like, elon- 
gated body, l>reatlies by means of gill- 
slits, and bears in the anterior region 
a curiously-sliaped proboscis which 
serves as an organ of locomotion. It 
inhabits the sand of various seas, and 
about ton species are known. 

Balanophoraceee, an order of para- 
sitic dicotyledons comprising many 
tropical species. Tliey are leafless, 
and are found to exist on tlie roots of 
trees. Tlio flowers arc iinise.xual and 
appear above tlio ground with thin, 
scaly leaves, tlio stamens and carpels 
being borne on separate stems. The 
chief genus is Balanophora, which 
consists of eleven species growing in 
India. 

Balanfia (Gk. Pokarnoi', bag or 
pouch), the generic name given liythe 
Ger. naturalist Illiger to those mar- 
supials commonly called Plialangcra. 

Balanus (Ok. pdAoi-oj, scorn, gland), 
the scientiflo name by which is indi- 
cated the barnacle (c/.r.) or acorn-shell 
(g.a.). 

Balaoan, or Baloang, a tn. in the 
prov. of La Union, Luzon, Philip- 
pines, 22 m. N. of San I’crnando; 
pop. (ia03) 10,008. 

Balard, Antoine JerOme (1802-70), 
Fr. chemist, was born at Slontpcllier, 
and died in Paris. lie became pro- 
fessor of chemistry in his native tn., 
and in 1820 ho discovered bromine. 
In ISil he was elected member of the 
Acadcm 3 ' of Sciences, and in 1851 was 
ap^pointed professor of chemistry in 
the College of France. Ho contributed 
to the Annales de phusique el de 
chirnie, and also to the Memaires de 
I’Acadimie des sn'ences. 

Balarue, or Balaruo-les-Bains, a vil. 
near tlie town of Frontignan, in the 
dept, of Heranlt, France, celetiratcd 
for its hot sulphur springs, near the 
border of the Etang de Thau. 
Opposite the baths, there is an 
isolated rode, called Rooairals or 
Roquorol, the base of which is 
covered with mussels and other shell- 
fish. Pop. about 2000. 

Balashov, a tn. of Russia, in the 
gov. of, and 125 m. W. of, .Saratov, on 
tlio 1. b. of the Khoper, a trlb. of the 
Don. An agrlc. dist. Pop. 12.200. 


Balasinor, a dist. of India situated 
in Gujarat, Bombay. Area, 189 so. 
m.; pop. 40,000. 

Balasore, or Balasor: 1. A dist. of 
Orissa, British India, on the Bay of 
Bengal. Rice and salt are produced. 
Area, 20GS'sq. in.; pop, c. 1,100,000. 
2. The cap., B., is on the Burabullung 
R., 10 m. from its moutli. It was the 
first English settlement in E. India 
(1042), and afterwards the seat of 
factories belonging to the l^ortuguese, 
Dutch, and Danes in succession. The 
Danes sold their iuter'-st to the Eng. 
in 1840. It has dry -docks and a coast- 
ing trade. Pop. (1901) 20,880. 3. A 
peak, 0702 ft. high, in the Western 
Ghats, Malabar dist., Madras. 

Balas Ruby, a term used by lapi- 
daries to designate the rose-red varie- 
ties of spinel, which is composed 
chiefly of magnesia and alumina. It 
occurs as crystals, softer than those of 
the oriental ruby, a much more valu- 
able stone. They are found chiefly 
in India, 

Balassa, Count Valentin (1551-94), 
Hungarian poet, wrote Latin poems 
and some popular lyrics in Ins own 
tongue for wliich he invented a new 
metre. He fell at the storming of 
Gran, fighting against the 'J’urks. 

Balassa-Gyarmat, Cap. of Nograd, 
Hungar.v, 40 m. N.N.E. of Budapest 
pop. 9000. 

Batata, the juice or latex obtained 
from JUirnusops balnta, the bullet or 
bully tree, belonging to tlio same 
order, Sapotacem, as the Malay gutta- 
percha tree, JJicopsls, B. is used os 
an inferior substitute for caoutchouc 
and gutta-percha, but the pre.senoe of 
resin in the latex rendero it useless for 
electrical purposes. It is used for 
belting, on account of its great 
strength. The B. tree groivs in the 
W. Indies, S. America, and especialiy 
in Guiana. 

Balaton, a lake in Hungary, S. of 
the Bakony Wald, 65 m. S.W. of 
Buda-Pcst. The fcj. shore is bordered 
by marshy plains and downs. It is • 
the largest lake in Central Europe, 
48 m. long and 71-10 m. broad, area 
200 sq. m. Many streams fail into 
the lake, and the beauty of its scenery, 
especially near tlie Tibany peninsula, 
makes it a popular bathing and 
fishing resort. 

Balausta, a name applied to the 
fruit of the pomegranate which is 
often erroneously termed a berry. It 
is in appearance a golden colour, 
about the size of an ordinary orange, 
and the rind is thiek, enclosing 
numerous seeds, each embedded 
separately in pulp surrounded by a 
celi-waii. This pulp is in reality the 
outer layers oftheseed -coats, a nil i t is 
employed largely in the manuf. of 
cooling drinks. 
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Balayan, a seaport of the is. of 
Luzon, Philippines, in the prov. of 
Batangas. It is situated 30 m. N.W. 
of Batangas. and at the north-western 
end of tlie Bay of B., which is deep, 
but open to southerly winds. Mt. B. 
(alt. about 2G75 ft.) is 3 m. to the N.E. 
Pop. (1903) 8493. 

Balbastre, Claude Louis (1729-99), 
Fr. organist, was born at Dijon. Ho 
was the friend and pupil of Rameau, 
and was appointed organist at the 
church of Saint-Rooh in 1756, sub- 
sequently to the cathedral of Paris 
and the king’s brother until the Revo- 
lution. He had great skill as a per- 
former. but little as a composer. 

Balbeo, see Baaibek. 

Balbi, Adriano (1782-1848), It. 
geographer and statistician, bom at 
Venice ; became professor of geo- 
graphy at Murano on the publica- 
tion in 1808 of his Survey of Political 
Oeoaraphy. In 1813 he was ap- 
pointed to the customs at Venice. 
He published Siatistical Essay on the 
Kingdom of Portugal, 1822. His best 
known works were tlie Atlas Ethno-, 
graphixjue du Globe, 182C, and the 
Abrdgi de O'iographie, 1832. His son, 
Eugenio (1812-84), ed. his writings, 
1841, and was also an eminent geo- 
grapher. 

Balbi, Gasparo, a 16th-century 
Venetian merchant and traveller. 
His voyages in India and the E., 
Viaggio nelle Indie Orientali, 1590, 
were incorporated in De Bry’s Collec- 
Hones Peregrinationum in Indiam 
Orientaleni, 1594. He visited Goa, 
Cochia, and Burma ; his account of 
Pegu is especially interesting. 

Balbinus, Deoimus Caelius Calvinus 
(A.D. 237-8), Rom. emperor. On the 
death of the two Gordiani in Africa, 
B. and Maximus (Clodius Pupienus) 
were chosen joint emperors to con- 
tinue the opposition to the usurping 
Emperor Maxiininus, then with the 
army in Pannonia. Their powers 
were equal, and each bore the titles 
• of pontifex maximns and princeps 
senatus. Maximinus invaded Italy, 
but was assassinated by his soldiers 
at Aquileia. On the approaching 
departure of Maximus against the 
Persians and of B. against the Goths, 
the Prmtorian guard, adherents of the 
dead Maximinus, put the two em- 
perors to death. B. had gained some 
reputation as a poet and orator, and 
both he and his colleague were of the 
highest rank and character in the 
senate. See Gibbon, Decline and Fall 
of Roman Empire, c. vii., and app. 12 
in Bury’s edition. 

Balbis, Giovanni Battista (1765- 
1831), an It. botanist. In 1798, after 
the conquest of Piedmont, he became 
a member of the provisional gov., and 
was also appointed director of the 
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Botanical Gardens at Turin, and in 
1819 of those at Lyons. Of his works 
the chief are flora Taurinensis, 1806: 
and Flore Lyonnaise, 1827-28. 

Balbo, Count Cesare (1789-1853), 
an It. statesman and man of letters, 
was born at Turin. Napoleon Bona- 
parte created him auditor to the 
Council of State at the early age of 
eighteen by reason of his great busi- 
ness capacity, and when the peace of 
Vienna gave the provs. of lllj-ria to 
Franco in 1812 he was appointed to 
the commission which managed tlie 
affairs of that country. Ho vacated 
his appointment on the fall of Napo- 
leon, and busied himself with literary 
pursuits, his Speranze Italia (Italy’s 
;■ ■ iiit;. .-■i international 

: ;!■ ' ■■■ . '! .c greatly ham- 

• !'-.i !.'";i;ib'ic..'i party under 

Mazzini. 

Balboa, Vasco Nunez de (1475- 
1517), a Portuguese discoverer and 
adventurer who settled a colony at 
Santa Maria in the Gulf of Darien 
in 1513. He subsequently marched 
across the Isthmus of Darien and 
discovered the Pacific Ocean. He 
was superseded iii Ids command, but 
at length was appointed lieutenant- 
governor of the countries on tlie 
Pacific coast, and manled the daugh- 
ter of Pedrarias, his successor at 
Darien. But he was accused of dis- 
loyalty, and put to death by Ped- 
rarias. 

Balbriggan, a seaport tn. in co. 
Dublin, Ireland, 22 m. N.E. of the 
cap. It is famous for its hosiery and 
woollen manufactured articles, and 
there is a thriving linen trade; pop. 
(1901) 2236. 

Balbus, Lucius Cornelius, a native 
of Gades (Cadiz), in Spain. Ho served 
under Pompoy in the war against 
Sertorious. for which he received the 
Roman citizenship. He was prose- 
cuted on a charge of illegal assump- 
tion of the citizenship, and was de- 
fended by Cicero and acquitted. He 
looked after Ctesar’s property during 
the Gallic campaigns. In 40 n.o., 
under Octavius (afterwards the Em- 
peror Augustus), he wa.s made a 
consul. 

Baloarres, see Lindsat; Crawford; 
and Campbf.ll, Anna MAruF-NZiF,. 

Balchen, Sir John (1670-1744), a 
naval officer. Ho first served in the 
W. Indies, then in the N. Sen, 
1703-5, and on the coast of Guinea 
1705. While in the Channel he was 
twice captured by the Fr. — when ho 
was in command of the Chester, 1707, 
and when in command of the Glouces- 
ter, 1709. He again served in the W 
Indies, 1715-16, and in the Baltic, 
1719-27. In 1728 he was appointed 
rear-admiral, in 1734 vice-admiral, in 
1743 admiral, and in 1744 governor of 
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Greenwich Hospital. He was lost 
with his ship off Alderney, Oct. 1744. 

Balcony, a railed gallerj- in front of 
a window. That it was not always 
placed before a casement is proved by 
its origin, as it was built out from the 
sides of fortified places to enable the 
defenders to throw stones and boiling 
liquid on the besiegers. Its intro- 
duction in dwelling houses dates from 
the early part of the 15th eentury. 
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Bald Buzzard, Fishhawk, and Fish- 
ing-eagle are various names given to 
the Pandion haliwttis, or osprey (q,v.). 

Balder, the Norse god of light, son 
of Odin and I’rigg, and husband of 
Nanna. He may be described as the 
Scandinavian ApoUo. The gods were 
I aware that if evil happened to him it 
would be the signal for their over- 
throw, and therefore Frigg laid every 
object quick and dead under an obli- 
'gation to refrain from offering him 
' hurt. Loki, the god of evil, however, 
discovered that this oath had not 
, been administered to the mistletoe 
, plant, which was considered to be too 
' young and weak to hurt any one, and, 
i profiting from the omission, he threw 
a sprig of it at B., who fell down dead. 

, Hel, goddess of the dead, offered to 
! restore him to animation provided all 
things wept for him. But Loki re- 
, fused to do so, and B. was lost. The 
B. myth is considered by some 
authorities to be a remnant of tree- 
, worship, whilst others see in it a 
myth of ritual origin, but it seems 
i pretty obviously a sun-myth, the 
slaughter of the luminarj' by the 
, malevolent powers of winter. Again 
; the mistletoe alluded to may not have 
. been intended to describe the plant, 
I but a magic sword, MisteUelnn, the 
! origin of the name of which is totally 
I different from that of the creeper, 
which is imkno^vn in Iceland, whence 
the oldest known form of the mj'th 
comes. 

Baldi, Antonio (6. 1692), an Italian 
painter and engraver. He studied 
painting under Solimena, and en- 

f ■ ”■ 

I of Don Carlos — anci of engravings of 
. his own design. 

Baldi, Bernardino, was 6. at Urbino 
in 1553, of a noble family. He wrote a 


BALCONV AT VENICE 

It. in origin, it soon became popular 
in Spain and the Mediterranean 
countries, and figures prominently in 
the history, drama, and romance of 
the southern peoples. 

Baldachin : 1. A canopy which is 
erected over an cedes, altar. It is 
essentially an ornate structure, and is 
generally made of marble or silver. 
Examples are to be seen in almost 
any continental cathedral of note. In 
ancient times it was knoivn as the 
ciborium, from the circumstance that 
the consecrated bread was kept be- 
neath it. 2. In its domestic sense the 
term is employed to distinguish any 
prominence over doorways, windows, 
or even old canopied beds. The term 
has also been used to describe the 
canopy hold over an eastern poten- 
tate to sliield him from the sun. 


vast number of works in prose and 
verse, the greater part of which have 
remained unedited. Among those pub. 
are a poem on navigation, and sev. 
eclogues, which are not without 
I merit. Of his prose works there are 
[ sev. ‘ Dialogues.’ He also compiled 
a short chronicle of ail the mathe- 
maticians known from Euphorbius 
doivn to his own time ; and he pub. 
two Latin works on Vitruvius, 
i Baldi, Lazzaro (1623 or 1624-1703), 
i a Florentine painter and engraver, 
i He studied under Cortona at Rome, 
i and became a clever imitator of that 
! master. His works include: at Rome. 
' ‘ Anmmciation ’ in the Church of Saint 
Marcel ; ‘ The Virgin, St. Catherine, 
and St. Bridget ’ in the Church of 
Santa Maria della Pace; and at Flor- 
ence, ‘ St. .John, the Evangelist ’ in 
the basilic of Saint- Jean de Latran. 
Of his water-colours, a ‘ Circumcision’ 
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is the best known. In 1681 the Com- 
pcndio della Vila di D. Lazzaro monaco 
epittore was pul)lislied at Rome. 

Baldini, Baocio, one of the first 
Italian engravers, whoso works on that 
account have an historieal interest, 
but are otherwise on a very low scale 
of merit. He appears to have been 
active from about 1460, and after 
1481; he was bred a goldsmith, and 
was taught engraving by Finiguerra 
himself, who was the inventor of the 
art according to the Italians. Baldini, 
however, though acquainted with the 
art, was incapable of making an 
original design ; he communicated it 
therefore to Alessandro Botticelli, and 
the two entered into partnership ; 
the one designed and the other en- 
graved. Such is the story of Vasari. 

Baldinucci, Filippo (C.1624-C.1G06), 
an Italian author. He devoted his 
time to the study of the history of art, 
and pub. a work on the history of the 
painters from Cimabue (1260) to 1670 
(1681-88, 1767-74); and a history of 
the most celebrated engravers and 
their work (1686). A new ed. of his 
works was published at Jlilan, 1808. 

Baldissera, Alessandro (0. 1838), an 
Italian general. He at first served in 
the Austrian army ; but in 1866 
entered the Italian, and in 1888 was 
appointed commander of the Italian 
forces In Eritrea. In 1889 he occupied 
Keren and Asmara, but was recalled 
In 1889. After the disaster of Adna 
he was again sent out to Africa, where 
he replaced General Baratlori, Feb. 
1896, and entered upon negotiations 
for peaee, whieh was declared 1897. 
He was then engaged in the evacua- 
tion of Kassala. 

Baldivia, see Valdivia. 

Baldmonoy, or Neum athamanti- 
cum, is the single species of the genus 
Meum, which belongs to the Umbel- 
liferm. It is an aromatic plant with 
pale yellow flowers, and is a native of 
Europe, rarely found in England. 

Baldness, absence of hair upon the 
scalp, which may bo a sign of old age 
or may be congenital. Senile baldness 
ifialvities or calvUium) is much more 
common in men than in women. Until 
the prime of life is passed, new hairs 
grow to replace tlie dead ones that 
fan out daily; it is not till failure in 
the nutrition of the scalp occurs that 
baldness begins. Congenital baldness 
(hupolric/iosis congenila) usually gives 
place in time and with treatment to a 
natural growth of hair, but may last 
through life. 

Baldness that is not senile or con- 
genital is generally due to ill-health, ! 
though in some families it is heredi- 1 
tary. Prcsonile baldness, or prema- ] 
ture alopecia in men is frequently due , 
to wearing tight leather bands inside > 
the hat and closely fitting waterproof ■ 
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and cloth caps. It may a'so bo due to 
seborrhoem eczema, the chief cliarao- 
teristic of which is extreme sourfiness 
of the scalp. Nervous complaints, 
antemia, child-bearing, and favus are 
all said to be causes of baldness. 
Alopecia areata (baldness in patches) 
often attacks young persons, and is 
liable to be mistaken for ring-worm. 

;, such as 
lectricity, 
air. Salt 
, and oint- 
ment of mercury are applied to check 
baldness, but attention to the general 
health and occasional use of iron 
tonics are of the gi-eatest service. 

Baldrey, Joshua Kirby (1754-1828), 
engraver and draughtsman, ivas 6. in 
England, and carried on his life-work 
between Cambridge and London. His 
works consisted of portraits after 
Reynolds, which were exliibited in 
the Academy in 1793 and 1794; re- 
ligious subjects as ‘ The Finding of 
Moses ’ (1785), after Salvator Rosa; 
classical subjects as ‘ Diana,’ after 
Carlo Marutti ; but his clief-d’Kuvre 
is the E. window of King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge. In 1818 ho pub. 
a work on the windou-s of that chapel. 

Baldriok (Fr. baudricr, a belt), a 
broad belt, often of ornate design, 
worn in the middle ages across the 
body from shoulder to waist diagon- 
ally, which was used for supporting a 
quiver, buglo, or even a sword. It was 
generally affected by those of lower 
rank. 

Balduoci, Francesco, an Italian 
poet, was born at Palermo towards 
the end of the inth century, and died 
at Rome in 1643. His work entitled 
Rimes estab. his reputation as one of 
the gi’eatest anacreontic poets of 
Italy, and he also ivroto Canzoni 
sicUiane. 

Baldung, Hans (c.1470-1545), called 
also Hans Griln, a celebrated old 
Gcr. painter and wood-engraver, the 
conteraporar.vand the friend of Albert 
Dttrer. He was born at Gmilnd, in 
Swabia, but lived oliieliy in Switzer- 
land, at Strassburg and its neighbour- 
liood. His woodcuts are variously 
signed H.B., H.B.G., and H.G. As a 
painter ho was little inferior to Albert 
Diirer in expression, in colouring, or 
in finish. 

Baldwin, the name of several cities, 
townships, and post-villages of N. 
America. It is also the name of a 
CO. of Alabama, which is bounded 
on the S. by the Gulf of Mexico and 
has Daphne for its cap. Pop. 14,000. 

Baldwin (d. 1190), Archbishop of 
Canterbury during the reigns of 
Henry II. and Richard I. Having 
entered holy orders, ho w'as made 
archdeacon of Exeter, but the secular 
duties of that ofllce wore distasteful 
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to him, and he became a monk in the 
Cistercian abbey of Ford, Devonshire, 
of whicii he was elected abbot witliin 
a year. In 1180 he was promoted to 
the bishopric of l\'orcestcr. In 1184 
Henry 11. removed liini to the see of 
Canterbury, in spite of the opposition 
of the monks. In 118G H. seized cer- 
tain offerings paid to the convent in 
order to build a churcii and monastery 
for secular prie.sts at Hakington ; but 
the monks apiiealed to Home, and he 
■■■ • • ‘ ^ In 1189 he 

■; ■ t Westminster 

council when 
his natural brotlicr Geoffrey was pro- 
moted from tlie see of Lincoln to tliat 
of York. B. successfully asserted the 
pre-eminence of thesee of Canterbury, 
forbidding the bisliops of England to 
receive consecration from any other 
than the arohbisliop of Canterbury. 
Having made a visitation in Wales, 
preaclilng the crusade, B. took tlie 
cro.ss and followed Ricliard to tlie 
Holy Land in the company of Hubert, 
bishop of Salisbury, and Kanulf Glan- 
ville (1190). He died at -\crc in the 
same year. B. wTote l)c Sacrainenln 
Altaria and otlier treatises of the 
same nature. His ivorks are contained 
in the Bibliollteca Putrum Cisiercien- 
siuvi, Kica. Consult Hook’s Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, vol. ii. 

Baldwin (d. 1098), an abbot and 
piiysician. He became monk of St. 
Denys; prior of Liberau, Alsace; 
abbot of St. Edmunds; and physician 
to Edward the Confessor and to 
William tlie Conqueror. 

Baldwin, the name given to the 
counts of tlie House of Flandor.s. The 
countship was founded by Baldwin I., 
Bras de fer (‘ Iron Arm ’). He mar- 
ried Judith, tlie daughter of Charles 
tlie Bald, without her father’s know- 
ledge, which brouglit about war be- 
tween Flanders and Aquitaine. He 
died in 879 at Arras. 

Baldwin JI., his son. married 
Alfrith, the daughter of King Alfred 
of England. He died in 919. 

Baldwin III., ' of the handsome 
heard’ id. 1031), enlarged liis terri- 
tories by seizing Valenciennes, the Is. 
of Walcheren, and other parts of 
Zealand. 

Baldwin IV., ‘ )e Debonnaire,’ 
was guardian to Philip, the young 
King of Franco, during his minority, 
lOGO-7. B. married his daughter 
JIatilda to William of Xormandy, 
whom he aceompanied to England on 
the Conque.st. He died in 10G7 and 
was buried at Lisle. Five other Bs. 
succeeded to the countship, the most 
Important being Baldwin IX., who 
became first Latin Emperor of Con- 
stantinople. 

Baldwin I. (1171-120G), first Latin 
Emperor of Con-stantinople, was 6. at 


Valenciennes. He joined the fourth 
crusade in 1200 as <3ount of Hainault 
and Flanders, and took part in the 
captme of Coustantinople on behalf 
of Alexius, son of Isaac II., Emjieror 
of Constantinople, against his uncle, 
the usurper, Ale.xius Angciu.s. Alexiu.s 
was unable to keep his promise.^ with 
regard to payment, and in conse- 
quence was murdered and Constanti- 
nople was sacked. B. was chosen 
emperor and crowned in 1204. The 
Greeks, with the aid ol the Bulgarians, 
ma-ssacred the Latins in Thrace; B, 
laid siege to Adrianople, but was de- 
feated and taken prisoner by John, 
King of Bulgaria, 120.5, and died in 
captivity, 120G. Consult Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, vol. vi. (new edition, 1898). 

Baldwin II. (1217-73), the son of 
Peter II. (de Courtenay) and nephew 
of B. I., succeeded as Emperor of 
Constantinople in 1228, but was not 
crowned till 1239, John of Brienne, 
his father-in-law, acting as regent, 
during his minority. In 1201 he was 
driven out of his capital by Michael 
Palceologus. ruler of Xicata, and took 
refuge in Italy. Consult Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, vol. vi.- (now edition, 1898). 

Baldwin I. (1058-1118), King of 
Jerusalem, was the son of Eustace, 
Count of Bouillon, and of Ida of 
Lorraine. He accompanied his two 
elder brothers, Godfrey and Eustace, 
to the first crusade in 109C, and took 
Tarsus in Cilicia. He there quar- 
relled with Tancrod, the Norman, 
about precedence, and retired to 
Edessa, where he was proclaimed lord 
and assumed tlie title of Count of 
Edessa. On the death of Godfrey, 
1100, he was called to succeed him in 
Jerusalem. He became protector of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and a“sumed the 
regal title, which Ms brother had 
refused, and was crowned on Christ- 
mas Day, 1100. He carried on con- 
tinual warfare against the 'lurks ; he 
conquered Cresarea, .Ashfiod, and 
Jaffa, 1101. Tripoli. 1103, Acre, 1103. 
Sidon, 1111, and Ascalon finally sur- 
rendered in 1112. Bee Tasso’s Jeru- 
salem (canto i.) for a portrait of B. 
and his brother Godfrey. 

■ Fulcher, B.’s chaplain, is the chief 
authority for the events of his life in 
Ilisloria llierosolymitana. Consult 
Wolff’s monograph, Konig Baldwin 
/. von Jenesalem, and Hohricht’s 
Geschichte des Konigreichs Jerusalem, 
Innsbruck, 1898. 

Baldwin II.. du Bourg, Count of 
Edassa, succeeded his cousin B. I. as 
King of Jerusalem, where he reigned 
from 1118-31. During his reign 'Pyre 
was taken, and the miliriiry and re- 
ligious order of the Templars was 
lastituted for the defence of the Holy 
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Land. He abdicated the crown in 
favour of his son-in-law, Foulques of 
,Anjou, in 1131, and retired to the 
monastery of the Holy Sepulclire. 
Consult Rbhrioht’s GescMchte des 
Konigreichs J enisalem, Innsbruck, 

1898. 

Baldwin III. (1129-62), succeeded 
his father, Foulques of Anjou, King of 
Jerusalem, in 1143. Under his reign 
the Christians lost Edessa, which was 
taken by storm in 1145 by Zenghi, 
Turkish prince of Aleppo and father 
of the famous Noureddiu. B. had to 
struggle during the greater part of his 
reign with the power and abilities of 
Noureddin. Louis VII. of France 
and Conrad III., Emperor of Ger- 
many, joined B.’s foreas in an at- 
tempt upon Damascus, in which they 
failed. After his death the Christian 
kings soon began to lose their power 
in the E. He was succeeded by his 
brother Amalrio or Amaiwy, w-ho died 
in 1173. 

Baldwin IV., the Leper, son of 
Amalric, reigned as King of Jeru- 
salem from 1173-84, when he resigned 
in favour of B. V., son of his sister 
Sybilla, and a child of six years old. 
He died a few months after his uncle 
in 1186. 

Baldwin, Evelyn Briggs (6. 1862), 
an American arctic explorer, born, at 
Springfield, Missouri. He accom- 
panied Peary on the N. Greenland 
expedition as ■ ‘ o-'" • 

and acted in 
second in comi 

man’s polar expedition to Franz- 
Josef Land, 1908-9. He discovered 
and explored Graham Bell Land, 

1899, and organised the Baldwin- 
Ziegler polar expedition, 1901-2. He 
has pub. sev. meterological reports, 
has contributed articles on arctic life 
to periodicals, and is the author of 
Search for the North Pole. 

Baldwin, George (d. 1818), a mysti- 
cal writer and traveller. He became 
consul-general in Egypt, 1786-98, and 
commander in the Malta campaign, 
1801. He was the author of several 
political works, as well as those on 
magnetic cures. 

Baldwin, James Mark (6. I.S61), ^n 

t 

V 

■ 1 

University, 1885-87; professor of 

a hilosophy atLako Forest University, 
llinois, 1887-90, and at Toronto 
University, Canada, 1890-93; Stuart 
professor of psychology in Princeton 
University, 1893-1903. In 1903 he 
was appointed to the chair of philo- 
sophy and psychology at John Hop- 
kins University. In 1897 he was 
awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
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Academy of Science of Denmark. 
He has written most extensively, the 
chief of his publications being Hand- 
hook of Psycholoau, 2 vols., 1888; 
Social and Ethical Interpretations, 
4tli ed., 1907; Mental Development of 
the Child and the Pace, 3rd ed., 1907; 
Darwin and the Humanities, 1909; 
The Individual and Society, 1910. 
He has also ed. the Psychological Re- 
view, 1894-1909, and the Dictionary 
of Philosophy and Psychology, 1901-6. 

Baldwin, John (d. 1545), was judge 
at the trials of Bishop Fisher, Sir 
Thomas More, Anne Boleyn, and 
Lord Darcy. He was M.P. for Hin- 
don, Wiltshire, 1529-36 ; attorney- 
general for Wales and the marches, 
1530-32; serjeant-at-laiv, 1531; and 
cliief justice of common pleas, 1535. 

Baldwin, Robert (1804-58), a Cana- 
dian statesman. Re was called to 
the Bar, 1825; became a member of 
the executive council of Upper 
Canada, 1836; solicitor-general, 1840; 
member of the united legislative 
assembly, 1841; attorney-general, 
1842-43 and 1848-51. During his 
term of office he introduced several 
reforms. 

Baldwin, William (fl. 1547), wrote 
poetical and other works, and also 
acted as a ’ ■ ■ 

master. He 
formances fc 
VI. and Mar; , 

Magistrates, 1559. 

Bale, see Basel. 

Bale, John (1495-1563), Bishop of 
0.ssory, Ireland, was born at Cove in 
Suffolk, and entered Jesus College, 

rich. 

the 

bo- 


. but 

on the accession of Jlary ho was 
forced to make his escape, first to 
Holland and then to Switzerland. 
On his return to England he w-as made 
a prebendary of Canterbury by Queen 
Elizabeth. He died at Canterbury, 
and was buried in the cathedral. 
Ris fame rests on his contributions to 
early English drama, notably Kinge 
Johan, which is a link between the 
morality plays and Elizabethan his- 
torical drama. A reprint was made 
by the Camden Society, 1838. Ho 
also wrote the first literary history of 
England in Lat., 1548, and one or two 
autobiographical pieces. His select 
works were published by the Parker 
Society, 1849. 

Balearic Crane, see HERON.S. 

Balearic Isles, a group of is. lying 
off the E. coast of Spain in the 
Mediterranean, the prin. of which are 
Majorca, Jlinorca, Iviza, Cabrera, and 
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Formentera. They comprise a prov. gart and became singer in the court 
of Spain, and have an area of 18G0 of the Duke of Wiirtemberg. 
sq. ra., with a pop, of about 320,000. Balfe, Michael William (1808-70), 
The cap. is Palma, around which the one of the most celebrated of British 
olive is successfully cultivated, its musicians and composers, was bom in 
growth forming one of the staple Dublin, and early showedgreattalent, 
Indu-stries of the is. About an equal acting as conductor of the Drury Lane 
numberof the inhabitants are engaged orchestra in 1824 when only sixteen, 
in the anchovy and sardine fislieries. After an It. training ho settled donm 
In the 2nd century n.o, the islands to the task of composing operas, and 
were annexed by Rome, who.se armies produced his famous Bohemian Oirl, 
they joined in large numbers as which at once brought him promi- 
slingera, in which method of warfare nently before the public, and by 
they were especiallj' skilful. It is reason of its ^ace and the popu- 
not, however, necessary to believe lar nature of its melodies has ever 
that the name of the is. is derived since retained a large measure of 
from the Gk. paXhav, to throw. In public favour. In 1845 he was ap- 
the first quarter of the 5th century pointed conductor of the It. Opera, 
the group was overrun by the Vandals, Coi-ent Garden, and in 1 857 produced 
and subsequently pa.ssed under Arab 'J’he Rose of Castile. Later he staged 
dominion in the 8th century. It Satanella, Blanche de Nevers, The 
became a prov. of Aragon in 1343, Puritan’s Daughter, and The Sleeping 
The is. now attract many tourists. Queen, none of which, however, 
and a railway runs from Alcludia, a achieved snch success as his first pro- 
seaport town, by way of Inca to the duction. He may be classed as of the 
cap., where good and cheap hotel school of sucli composers as Rossini 
accommodation is to be found. and Auber. 

Balechou, Jean Jacques (1715-04), a j Balfour, Alexander Hugh Bruce. 
French engraver. His works are still l Lord Balfour of Burleigh, was bom in 
much valued and eagerly sought for 1849, educated at Loretto, Eton, and 
by collectors, T' ' ‘ ’ ' Oriel College, O.xford. He took hi.s 

nation of B.’b Bt B.A. degree with honours in 1871, 

bo found in the prints oi wooiiet. and M.A. in 1872. He was created 
Baleen, a name for whalebone sixth Baron B. of Burleigh in 1809. 
when it is in its original state. See The title had originally been bestowed 
Whalk. upon his ancestor. Sir James B., in 

Balen, Hendrik van (1500-1032), a 1007, but the fifth baron, having been 
Flemish historical painter, and the implicated in the Jacobite rising of 
first master of Vandyok and Snyders, 1716, the title was attainted. Lord B. 
wasbornatAntwerp. He wentearlyto of Burleigh is an honoured and iu- 
Rome to study his profession, having j fluential Scottish nobleman; hisfamily 
acquired the mdiments from Adam i name is Bruce. He married Lady 
van Oort. He was an excellent [ Katherine Hamilton-Gordon, sister of 
colourist, a good draughtsman, and : the seventh Earl of Aberdeen. He is a 
painted with great facility. Conservative, and was Secretary for 

BaIestra,Aritonio, a painter, bom at' Scotland, with a seat in the cabinet, 
Verona in 1000. He was brought up i from 1895 to 1903, and has been Lord- 
as a merchant, but before his twenty- 1 Warden of the .Stanneries since 1905. 
first year he was studying painting i He has always taken an active and 
under Bellucci at Venice. He after- nscful part in political, educational, 
wards studied under Maratta at Rome, ' and social reform movements. He 
and he eventually painted much more was a member of the Factor!" Com- 
in the stylo of the Roman than of the ’ mission, 1874-75; member of the 
Venetian; lie, however, combined the ■ Endowed Institutions of Scotland 
chief beauties of Venetian colour with . Conunission, 1882-89; chairman of 
the characteristic correctness and the Educational Endowments Com- 
Bolidityof design of the Roman school, mission, 1882-89; chairman of the 
and i.s regarded as one of the most Welsh Sunday Closing CommiE.sion, 
able painters of his time. He died in i 1889 ; of the Metropolitan Water 
1734, according to Guarienti, but in .Supply Commission, 1893-4; of the 
1740, according to Zanetti and Oretti. I Rating Commission. 1890; Pariia- 
Baletti, Rosina (6.1708), It. operatic i mentary Secretary to the Board of 
singer, born at Stuttgart and named ; Trade, 1889-92; chairman of the 
Elena Rioeoboni B. She made her , Royal Commission on Food Supply 
debut in Paris at the age of twenty, I in the Time of War, 1903: and of the 
and was shortly after engaged in a ' Royal Coinmis.sion on Closer Trade 
Parisian theatre, where she obtained | Relations between Canada and the 
a brilliant success. She was noted for i W. Indies, 1909. Some of his ad- 
her sweet voice, sympathetic ex- dresses have been published, such as 
pression, and perfect vocalisation. ! Education of Neglected and Destitute 
Towards 1792 she returned to Stutt- 1 Children, Higher Education in Scot- 
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land. Lord B. of Burleigh was lord- 
in-waiting to Queen Victoria, 1888-89; 
lord rector of Edinburgh University. 
1896-99 : and of St. Andrews, 1900. 
Ho is a large lando^vner. 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. Arthur James, 
statesman and philosopher. P.C.. 
P.R.S., D.L. of Lothian, M.P. for tho 
City of London since 1006. He was 
born on July 25, 1848, being the eldest 
son of James Maitland B. of Whit- 
tinghame and tho Lady Blanche 
Gascoigne Cecil, the second daughter 
of the second Marquis of Salisbury. 
He is thus desccniied from one of 
the most ancient families of Scotland 
and allied also to one of the greatest 
political families in England. He was 
educated at Eton and proceeded from 
there to Cambridge, where he entered 
Trinity College and took his master’s 
degree. In 1874 ho commenced lus 
long political career by being returned 
as the member lor Hertford in the 
Conservative intei-ost ; tide constitu- 
ency ho continued to represent until 
1885 when he was returned for E. 
Manchester. In 1878 he became 
private secretary to his uncle the 
Marquis of Salisbury, who, on the 
resignation of Lord Derby, had be- 
come foreign secretary. In his 
capacity as private secretary Mr. B. 
accompanied Lords Beaconsdeld and 
Salisbury to tho Berlin Congress 
where he rocoivod lus first lesson in 
international politics in the settle- 
ment of the affairs of Russia and 
Turkey. About the same time, how- 
ever, he pub. his famous philosophic 
treatise. 2'he Defence of Philosophic 
Douht (1879). This raised his literary 
reputation and left no doubt but that 
if he oared to devote himself to litera- 
ture he would soon establish a con- 
siderable reputation. During tho 
years which followed he devoted him- 
self equally to politics and study. In 
1880 on the accession to power of the 
Liberal government he was released 
from lus secretarial duties and became 
a member of the fourth party. This 
fourth party was made up of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff, and Sir John Gorat, 
together with Mr. B. Tho other three 
members of this party were very much 
more active than himself, and he was 
always regarded more or less as the 
■ odd man ' of the party. In fact 
during the fir.st half of this decade B. 
was regarded as the scion of a noble 
house who played with politics be- 
cause it was the tradition of his house 
to do so. Many considered that his 
health was too uncertain to admit of 
his taking an active part in politics, 
and his dilettantism and langnor 
simply added to the belief that he 
would not seriously adopt politics as 
a career. On tho occasions on which I 
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he spoke his speeches were noted not 
for^thoir oratory or eloquence but for 
their academicqualities. His strength 
of character was considerably under- 
estimated, and this taken in con- 
junction with Ids ill health onl.v served 
to strengthen the idea that his 
political career would bo short. With 
the beginning of Lord Salisbury’s first 
administration Mr. B.’s active oflloial 
career began. As he himself pointed 
out on the occasion of his resignation 
in 1911, he began then a career winch 
lasted for twenty-six years, twenty of 
which wero actually spent in office 
under tho crown. In 1885 be became 
president of the Local Government 
Board, but this offleo ho did not hold 
long, as tlie first Salisbury adminis- 
tration came to an end at the begin- 
ning of 1886. The second Salisbury 
administration formed in the July of 
1886 saw Mr. U.’s appointment to tho 
chief =ecrctary.ship of Scotiand and a 
seat in the cabinet. In the eariy part 
of 1887 one of those accidents of 
politics raised Mr. B. to a position iu 
which he astonisiied Ins critics and 
gained for himself a great and lasting 
reputation as a man of character and 
a firm statesman. In that year Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach (later Viscount 
St. Ald^vyn) resigned the chief sooro- 
taryship of Ireland owing to an 
affection of tho eyes. Tho political 
world was astonished by tho appoint- 
ment to the vacant position of 
Salisbury’s nephew, Mr. B. Tho 
opposition jeered at the appointment 
of a man whom they regarded ns a 
fl&neurand not as a seriously -minded 
politician, 'riiis was Mr. B.’s first 
great appointment, and by tho work 
which he so ably did there, by- the 
firmness with which he suppressed 
crime, by the tenacity with which he 
clung to Ills policy, ho made himself 
the most prominent of Conservative 
statesmen, the most loved and re- 
spected by his adherents, tho most 
bated but at tho same time tho most 
respected by lus opponents, tho 
Nationalists. The days of ‘ Bloody 
Balfour ’ have not yet been forgotten 
nor forgiven. 

The criticism which had been 

. _ .. . — — - L! xkl.v sank into 

vhioh followed 
10 Irish Land 
and severity 
of which he had not been accounted 
equal, he checked tho varying ten- 
dencies in Ireland to disorder. His 
wqrk covers one of tho most exciting 
periods of Irish liistory, and in the 
face of open outrage, in the face of 
threats and insults. Mr. B. proceeded 
with his work, which consisted of the 
pacification and good government of 
Ireland. How far he was successful is 
a question wliich is settled variously 
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as the bias of varsinf? authorities , premier, and declared himself In 
differs; it only remains to be said ! favour of a retaliatory tariff, thus not 
that be reduced crime enormously in ! advancing at this period the full 
Ireland, but the criticism that he | length that Mr. Chamberlain had, nor 
turned Ireland into au armed camp [allowing himself to be kept in the 
cannot be altogether denied. The fact camp of the free traders. By-election 
remains that l)y the opinion of friend after by-election went against the 
and foe alike Mr. B. estab. his reputa- I ministry, and in Nov. 1905 the 
tion a-s a great statesman during this [government resigned, a government 
period. That he was helped by events | being formed by Sir Uenry Campbell 
cannot be denied ; the Parnell Com- ' Bannerman. The election which 
mission followed by the O’Shea followed brought about the complete 
divorce case, whicli led to the down- \ downfall of the Unionist party, Jlr. 
fall of Parnell and the breaking up of B. himself being defeated in E. 
the Irish party, must liave aided him : Manchester, a seat he had held for 
considerably. In ItiOl, on the death twenty j'ears. A safe seat was found 
of Mr. W. H. Smith, he became the ,for him in the City of Loudon, which 
first head of the Treasury and leader ’ constituency he still represents. Up 
of the House of Commons. During to 1911, Jlr. B. led the opposition in 
his first tenure of this post, he intro- 1 the House of Commons; many difli- 
duced a local government bill for ‘ cult problems leading to much bitter 
Ireland, which was withdrawn just [ debating being brought to tlie front, 
before the dissolution of 1892, a dis- On the question of the Veto Bill, Jlr. 
solution which led to the dow-nfall of B. sided «ith Lord Lansdowne and 
the Unioui.st party and the accession found liimsclf opposed by a cousider- 
to power of tlie Liberals. On the de- able and influential section of his 
feat of the Liberal party in 1895 he party. After the Veto Bill had been 
again became first lord of the paased, and just previous to the inlro- 
Treasury and leader of tlie House of duction of the Home Uule Bill, Mr. 
Commons in the administration of B. resigned his position as leader of 
Lord Salisbury. During the three the party. For some considerable 
years in opposition, Mr. B. won for time his position had been threatened 
himself added fame by hks eonduct of by his own party, and his leadership 
the opposition. During the early days was regarded as too pacific. On Nov. 
of tills second period of leadership 9, 1911, at a meeting of his own con- 
Mr. B.’s attitude on the education stituente, he gave his reasons for 
questions called forth criticism not resigning. He pleaded his long 
only from the opposition but from his tenure of office, and said that his 
ou-n party as well, and this feeling health forbade his further continu- 
was added to by his suggested scheme ance in such an arduous post; he, 
for a Roman Catlioiic university for however, did not resign his seat, and 
Ireland. His conduct of foreign affairs has since his resignation been of very 
during the absence and illness of the great help to his party. His resigna- 
premier. Lord .Salisbury, however, tion was deplored by all parties. Mr. 
added very considerably to his repu- Asquith in a speech on Lord Mayor’s 
tation. His negotiations with Russia Day, 1911, said that Mr. B. was ‘ by 
concerning northern China were universal coasent the most distin- 
brought to a successful close, and by guished member of the greatest 
means of a compromise he succeeded deliberative assembly in the world.’ 
in establishing friendly relations with By many he is still regarded as 
Russia in place of a threatened the future leader of a Coaservative 
quarrel. With the remainder of the administration. Amongst his varied 
Conservative cabinet he took fall i publications are : A Defence of Philo- 
responsibility for the negotiations 1 sop/ac Donbl, 1879; Essays and 
with the Transvaal, but his conduct \ Addresses, 1893; 7'he Foundations of 
of the war, when war flid break out, I Belief, 1895 ; Economic Notes on 
met with very considerable criticism, \ Insular Free Trade, 1903. .See Arthur 
criticism wliich led even the suave James Balfour, Philosoyher and 
imperturbable Mr. B. to become ! 5f’7itn/.-er, W. M- Short, 1912. 
heated in debate. | Balfour, Edward Green (1813-89), 

In July 1902 Lord Salisbury re - 1 surgeon -general and author. He 
signed and %vas succeeded as premier I entered the medical dept, of the 
by Mr. B. 'fhe administration which I Indian Army 1834, and became a 
followed will probably be remembered ! surgeon 1852. His chief work is the 
cliicfly by the fiscal questions which i Encyclopaedia of India, 1857. 
came to the front during that period. I Balfour, Francis Maitland (1851- 
The Conservative cabinet, surprised j 82), an eminent biologist, younger 
by the sudden proposals of Mr. [brother of Jlr. Artliur B. Born at 
Chamberlain, divided itself into two 1 Edinburgh, be was sent to Harrow, 
camps. Many resignations took place, where he displayed great interest in 
but Mr. B. retained his position as ' natural science, in which he w'a“ 
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assisted by a friendly master. Passing 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1870, he was elected natural science 
scholar in the following year, and ob- 
tained the second place in the Natural 
Science Tripos in 1873. Animal mor- 
phology next claimed his attention 
and he succeeded in obtaining one oi 
thetwoaeatsallocatodtoCambridgeat 
the Zoological station at Naples. He 
had been greatly impressed by the 
work of Sir Michael Fosterin compara- 
tive embryology, and in 1880 pub. the 
first vol. of an extended treatise on 
that subject, following it with a 
second in 1881. The first of these vols. 
dealt exhaustively with the embryo- 
logy of the invertebrata, the second 
pursuing the subject as regarded the 
vertebrata. Mr. B. was resolute in 
refusing all offers of professoriates 
from other universities, and con- 
tinued to reside at Cambridge, which 
at length recognised his single- 
mindedness and ability by the insti- 
tution of a special chair of animal 
morphology, of which he was ap- 
pointed first professor. But his health, 
never robust, was undermined by a 
bad attack of t 3 T)hoid fever. On his 
convalescence he visited Switzerland, 
and whilst there he essayed the ascent 
of the ArguUle Blanche, Mont Blanc, 
which at that time had not been 
attempted. In this effort he lost his 
life. 

Balfour. Gerald William, younger 
brother of the Kt. Hon. A. J. B., was 
bom in 1853, and is the fourth son of 
the late J. M. B. He was educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he took a first class in the 
classical tripos. In 1878 he was ap- 
pointed assistant tutor and elected 
fellow. In 1885 he was returned to 
the House of Commons as member for 
Central Leeds. In 1891 he was made 
a member of the Royal Commission 
on Labour, and became a privy coun- 
cillor in 1 895 ; Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, 1895-1900 ; President of 
Board of Trade, 1900-5; President of 
Local Government Board, 1905-6. 
He was i; 
an Irish L 
did much 

party and which estab. county coun- 
cils and district councils, one half of 
the expenditure of those bodies being 
met from the imperial exchequer. 
Also introduced the Unemployed 
Workmen’s Act, 1905. Sluch in- 
terested in psychical research. 

Balfour, Isaac Bayley (6. 1853), a 
Scottish botanist, born in Edinburgh. 
He studied at the universities of 
Edinburgh, Strassburg, and Wiirz- 
burg; he was regius professor of 
botany at Glasgow, 1879-84; Sherar- 
dian professor of botany at Oxford 
and fellow of Magdalen College, 1884- 
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SS. In 1888 he accepted a similar 
chair at the University of Edinburgh 
and is regius keeper of .the Royal 
Botanic Garden in that city. In 18S0 
he explored the is. of Socotra, in the 
Indian Ocean, and in 1888 pub. the 
results of his travels in the Transac- 
tions, vol. xxxi., of the Roval Society, 
Edinburgh. Among his other publica- 
tions are Botany of llodrimier, 1878, 
and a translation of Goebel’s Organo- 
graphy of Plants, 2 vols., 1900-5. He 
has also edited The Annals of Botany 
since 1887. 

Balfour, James (1702-95), of Pil- 
rig, in the shire of Edinburgh, was ad- 
mittedanadvocate of the Scottish Bar 
in 1730. B. was afterwards appointed 
sheriff-substitute of the co. of Edin- 
burgh, and, having occupied himself 
much with philosophical science, ho 
early became an opponent of the cele- 
brated David Hume, whose specula- 
tions he attacked in two anonymous 
treatises, the one entitled a Delinea- 
tion of Morality, the other, Philo 
sophical Dissertations. In 1754 he 
resigned his judicial office, having on 
the death of Professor Cleghorn, in 
August of that year, been elected his 
successor in the chair of moral philo- 

soph- • 1 

in M 
law; 

what appear to have been his lectures 
while in his former situation, under 
the title of Philosophical Essays. In 
the spring of 1779 be, resigned the 
chair of pubUo law, and "retired to 
Pih'ig, where he died. ' 

Balfour, Sir James, of Denmylno 
and Kinnaird, Bart. (c. 1600-57), an 
eminent antiquary. He earV dis- 
played a capacity for poetry, and 
translated Lat. verse into the Scottish 
vernacular. He studied heraldry at 
the College of Heralds in London, and 
later UTote the Monasticon Scoticum, 
a collection of Scottish ecclesiastical 
charters. In 1630 he was created Lord 
Lyon King-at-Arms, and In 1033 was 
made a baronet. Ho was deprived by 
Cromwell of his oiBco, but solaced 
himself with the collection of heraldic 
antiquities, and framed valuable 
abridgements of Scottish charters and 
chronicles, notably the Annals and 
Short Passages of State. 

Balfour, Sir James, of Pittendreich 
(d. 1584), an eminent Scottish la^vyor 
of the 16tli century, studied for the 
church. Implicated in the murder of 
Cardinal Beaton, in 1547 ho was sent 
with other conspirators to the French 
galleys, whence he escaped in 1550. 
Returning to Scotland, his lack of 
Protestant zeal drew upon him the 
wrath of Knox. Appointed rector of 
Flisk in Fife, ho was created a lord of 
session or judge by Queen Mary in 
1563. In 1567 ho was appointed 
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governor o£ Edinburgh Castle, and, 
having assisted the enemies of the 
queen, was after her detlironoinent 
madepresident of theCourtof Session. 
He was foreed to retire to France be- 
cause of a cliargo brought against liim 
of assisting in the murder of Harnley, 
but later returned. He complied 
Practicks of Scots Law, a famous hand- 
book of the Scottish legal system. 

Balfour, John Hutton (1808-84), an 
eminent botanist, was ft. at Edinburgh 
in 1808, and graduated at the univer- 
sity of his native city. Originally in- 
tended for the church, lie later aban- 
doned his intention of entering it, and 
in 1831 took his JI.D. degree. In 1841 
he was appointed professor of botany 
in the University of Glasgow, a seat 
ho held until 1845, when he was called 
to fill a similar position at his alma 
mater. He was also appointed keeper 
of the Royal Botanic (iardens, where 
lie had been preceded by Hope, Rox- 
burgh, and Buchanan. Tliis dept, of 
his work was so assiduously fostered 
by him that the botanical effort dis- 
played in the outlay and scientific 
arrangement of these gardens brought 
him widespread recognition from 
botanists all over the world. He was 
dean of the Faculty of aiedicine in 
' iars, ultimately 
rious appoint- 
vas created an 
' universities of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St. An- 
drews. He died at Edinburgh. 

Balfour, Lord, of Burleigh, a Scottish 
peer, d. 1(388. The only remarkable 
circumstance concerning him is that 
he was mistaken by Sir Walter Scott 
for Balfour of Burley, and as such 
introduced into the novel of Old 
Mortality. 

Balfrush, or Barlrush, a tn. in the 
Persian prov. of Mazanderan, situated 
on the R. Bfiawal, some 12 m. from 
the Caspian Sea. The riv. is not 
navigable, and it is necessary to land 
all merchandise and other goods at 
the port of Jleshed-i-ser on the 
Caspian. There is a large trade with 
Russia, and silk and rice are exported. 
The pop. is variously stated at from 
10,000 to 50,000. 

Balguy, John (1086-1748), a theo- 
logian of repute, was ft. at Sheffield. 
He was educated at Cambridge, and in 
1718 pub. two pamphlets in defence of 
Bishop Tloadley. In other works he 
stoutly defended Dr. Clarke and his 
views again.st such antagonists as 
Tindale and Shaftesbury. He wTote 
Essays on Redemption, which ex- 
hibited considerable broadminded- 
ness for his time, and for his services, 
personal and otherwise, was appointed 
a prebend of Salisbury in 1727 by 
Hoadloy. He died at Harrogate. 

Balguy, Thomas (1710-85), divine. 


educated at Ripon Free .School and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he held the Platt Fellowship, 1741-48, 
and was assistant-tutor to Dr. Powell, 
lecturing on moral philosophy for six- 
teen years. Among the various posi- 
tions he held at different times were 
those of public orator, tutor to the 
Duke of Northumberland, rector of 
North Stoke, prebendary of Win- 
chester, archdeacon of .Salisbury, 
archdeacon of Winchester, and vicar 
of Alton. He published many dis- 
courses, sermons, essays, and a Lite 
of his father, John Balguy. 

Bali, or Bally, a tn. on the Hugh. 
Bengal, 4 m. N. of Howrah ; pop. 
about 17,000. 

Bali, Bally, or Little Java, an is. of 
the Malay Archipelago, lying E. of 
Java, from which it is separated by 
the Bali Strait, and W. of Lombok. 
Area about 2100 sq. m. The pop. is 
estimated at 700,000. There are vol- 
canic mts., the highest being Gunong 
.4gung, 10,400 ft. The country is 
split up into seven dists.: (1) Buleleng 
and Jerahana on Dutch ter.; (2) 
Badung, Mengui, Tabanan, BangU, 
and Klung Lung, which are autono- 
mous states. The Dutch rule was 
e.stab. in 1849, and the Ke.sidenoy of 
Bali and Lombok is at Buleleng, in 
the N. The products of the soil are 
rice, cotton, tobacco, sugar, coffee, 
and indigo. Fine sculpture and metal 
work is executed, and the women take 
a share in the trade and industries. 
The religion of the people of Bali and 
the neighbouring is. Lombok is Brah- 
minism, in a form even older thanthat 
now found in India. There is a written 
language called Ballinesc. Consult 
I Van Vlijmen’s Rati, Amsterdam, 

1 1875, and Scot. Geog. Mag. 1900, 

I pp. 44-40. 

! Balihri, a tn. in the Jabalpur dist. 
of the (ientral Provinces of India. 

I In former times it was a city of 
Imuch prosperity. It contains many 
i temples. Pop. about 3000. 

I Balikesri, or Balakhissar, or Balik- 
shehr, cap. of the Karasi sanjak of the 
vilayet of Brusa, Asia Minor. It is 
I situated on a fertile plain, 575 ft. high. 

I The chief products are opium, silk. 

' and cereals. A large fair is held on 
I Aug. 15. Pop. about 20,000. 

! Balin and Balan, two brothers in 
the Arthurian legend. They met on 
i their wanderings, and failing to recog- 
! nise each other, fought, and both 
1 w'ere slain. Consult Jlalory, Morie 
I d’ Arthur (Globe edition, 1808). There 
! is also an early poem called Balan, 

I belonging to the Charlemagne cycle, 

' the English version of which is The 
\ Sowdan of Babylon. 

, Balinag, a tn. of Luzon, Philippine 
Is. It is in .a fertile dist., and manuts. 
silk and cotton. Pop. 10,000. 
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at all, and this was due to a very 
great extent to the aloofness of the 
conquerors, to their religion, and to 
the obvious contempt with which 
they treated the subject races. In 
the third decade of the 19th century 
the war of Gk. independence began, 
an independence whicli was recog- 
nised by the Turks in 1829, and in 
1830 the independence of Servia a.s a 
tribute-paying principality was also 
recognised. Practically no changes 
took place until the treaty of San 
Stefano in 1878, which lowered very 
considerably the power and prestige 
of the Turks in Europe, and created a 
iarge Bulgarian principality which 
threatened the power of Turkey still 
more. The treatj’ of Berlin which 
followed cut down the greater part of 
this Bulgaria, made it less threaten- 
ing, and also at the same time created 
the final independence of Servia, 
Roumania, and Montenegro, and 
handed over Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to Austrian administration, by whom 
they were seized in 1910. In 1897 
Crete was withdrawn from the ad- 
ministration of Turkey, and the 
Greoo-Turkish War which foliowed 
in the same year was won by Turkey, 
who received a few places of strategi- 
cal importance on the frontiers of 
Thessaly. In 1908 a revolution of 
the Young Turks drove Abdul tlie 
Damned from the throne of Turkey, 
and estab. a constitutional gov. under 
his brother. In 1911 war broke out 
between Turkey and Italy over the 
vexed question of Tripoli, and at the 
present time the Young Turk party 
seem to be on the verge of extinction. 

Balkan War, The. Tlii.s war, waged 
in the autumn of 1912 and the first 
Em-opean uar of the 20tli centm-y, 
was one of tlie shortest, most san- 
guinary, and, in the truest sense of 
that much abused term, the most 
epoch-making war of modern times. 
The epoch of European history 
brought to a close by this war, tvas 
that which opened in 1453 uith the 
fall of Constantinople, capital of the 
Byzantine empire, which, together 
TOth the whole Balkan Peninsula, was 
submerged beneath the wave of 
Turkish invasion from Asia Minor. 
This wave spent itseif when it reached 
the gates of Vienna, and through the 
following centuiies the tide of Otto- 
man dominion gradually receded as 
one by one the subjugated Christian 
races achieved a partial or complete 
autonomy. The waning of the Cres- 
cent was only stayed by the foolish 
jealousies of the Great Powers of 
Europe and, to a certain extent, by 
the rivalries of tlie petty Balkan 
states themselves. The Crimean War 
(1854-6), between Russia on the one 
hand and England and France on 
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the other, was undertaken by the 
latter powers to maintain Turkish 
rule in Europe, and in 1885 Bulgaria 
and Servia, for a brief period, were at 
war with one another because the 
latter countr}- feared a territorial ag- 
gi’andisement by Bulgaria in Eastern 
Rumelia. On all these jealousies the 
crafty sultan, Abdul-Hamid II., suc- 
cessfully played, and thus for many 
years secured an immunity, during 
which he continued to misgovern and 
oppress ids European provinces. He 
might have continued in this rdle till 
death had put an end to his schemes, 
but his misgovernment and despotism 
were too much foreven hisMussulman 
subjects. He was accordingly de- 
posed in 1909, and a constitutional 
regime inaugurated, with Ids long- 
iiuprisoued brother, Mohammed V., ' 
as sultan. 

The hopes raised by the successful 
revolution of the Young Turks 
that the Christian population of 
Turkey in Europe would bo better 
treated proved to bo illusory. It is 
true, so far as the Turks tliemsolves 
were concerned, that some reforms 
were effected. It is true also that 
Jews and Christians were allowed to 
become officers in the army, but the 
non-Islamio population (which in 
Turkey in Europe numbered about 
three-fifths of the total population) 
was practically no better off. Again 
and again did the small states who 
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Albania, Macedonia, and 'J’hracc. 
They appealed to the Groat Powers, 
who formed the so-called ‘ Concert of 
Europe,’ to fulfil tlie obligation to 
which they had solemnly pledged 
themselves by tlie Treaty of Berlin in 
1878, but the slow-moving mill of 
international diplomacy ground out 
no modicum of reform. The much- 
prated ' Peace with Honour ’ became 
a by-word of reproach among the 

T,_ii TJo.vco was secured 

■ at the price of 

Vt last, despair- 
ig done by the 
states them- 
selves decided to cut with the sword 
the Gordian Knot. Greece had 
already, in 1897, fared somewhat 
badly in a war witli Turkey. But 
what each state was individually too 
weak to accomplish might be offocted 
by union. Sinking lor a while their 
differences, Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, 
and Montenegro combined to form 
the Balkan League, a league having 
for its object the safeguarding of the 
common interests of their nationals 
in the Turkish empire. By this means 
a striking force was formed of ap- 
proximately the same strength as the 
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Ottoman troops, with the added attention to the war about to 
advantage of being able to attack on commence. 

all sides at once. A suitable oppor- The war was characterised by one or 
tunity to commence hostilities pre- two marked features, perhaps tlie most 
seated itself towards tlie end of outstanding of whieli was tiie fact 
September 1912. The Ottoman ad- tliat each of the invading armies by 
ministration was then suffering from Itself and without tlie aid of its allies 
tlie strain of the year old war with | overcameTurkisbresistancoin various 
Italy (albeit that war was confined toj parts of the country. Tims tlie Bul- 
its Tripolitan territory); the rising of i garians alone, under the supreme 
the Albanians, restive under the con- 1 command of General .Savoff, and with 
stitutional r6gime ; and the struggle ■ General Dimitrieff as bis principal 
in the government between the le- 1 lieutenant, on Oct. 22 to 24 at Kirk 
actionists and constitutionalists. On i Kilisse turned the right flank of the 
Sept. 30 (a year and a day after Italj’ | army under Xazim Pasha, the Turkish 
had declared war on Turkey) tho I commander-in-chief, of whose force.s 
order was given by Bulgaria and JlalimudilukhtarP.'i.shaand Abdullah 
Servia for a general and simultaneous Pasha were important leaders. The 
mobilisation. Greece and Montenegro Turks fled from Kirk Kilisse in great 
immediately followed suit, and the confusion, abandoning in their flight 
nextday Turkey had perforce to reply large quantities of stores and guns, 
by a general mobilisation. The next The Bulgarian losses alone were esti- 
few days were spent by the startled mated at 2000 killed and 5000 
Powers in the endeavour to find a wounded. By this turning movement 
formula which would pre.serve an the Turkish forces were disided ; 
artificial status quo in the Balkans, some were driven south towards the 
Tho dustj’, inoperative, and almost jEgean Sea; the main body retreated 
forgotten clause xxiii. of the Treaty toxvards Constantinople ; while the 
of Berlin — an article by which the remainder speedily found themselve.s 
Great Powers pledged themseK-es to invested in Adrianopole. Hotly pur- 
compel Turkey to introduce reforms .sued by the Bulgarians, Xazim nover- 
Into its European provincc.s — was theless succeeded in rallying his 
hastily taken out of the pigeon-holes panic-stricken forces, and a. stand was 
of the various chanoclleries, but on made in an engagement extending 
Oct. 8 tho smallest of the allied states, over a front of 100 m. In this great 
Montenegro, without oven an ulti- battle, known officially as that of 
matum, declared war. Lule-Burgas-Bunarhissar, which was 

From the moment of this fought on Oct. 28 to 31, success at 
apparently calculated indiscretion first seemed to attend the Turkish 
of King Xicholas it was obvioas arms, for tlie right xving more than 
that it would be only a matter of a held its ovm, but at length the left 
few days before Montenegro’s allies wing was smashed in the carnage 
joined the fray. Events moved very that raged round Luie-Biirgas. This 
rapidly. On Oct. 10 the Great Poxvers compelled the Turkish right and 
by their collective note made a la.st centre to fall back ; the retreat again 
attempt to induce Turkey to grant became a stampede which was only 
such reforms as would avert xvar, and checked at tho banks of the Chorlu. 
three days later an identical Graico- Eventually this position was aban- 
Serbo-Biilgarian note was presented donod for the stronger Chatalja lines, 
to tho Ottoman government. Tur- The casualties in thus engagement 
key’s reply to the latter xvas to de- reached the enormous total of .55,000. 
Clare war on the allies on Oct. 17. In of which 15,000 were in the Bulgarian 
the meantime tho Montenegrins, forces. The captures from the Turks 
under the command of Generals included 75 gums, 2800 prisoners, and 
Vukotitch (commander-in-chief) and much stores and ammunition. The 
Martinovitch, had invaded Albania subsequent fighting before the Cha- 
xrith txvo or three columns, captured taija line of forts was of a desultorj’ 
successively Detchitch, Skiptchanik. nature, due in part to the e.xhaustion 
Tuzi, and Berane, and had inve.stcd I of the Bulgarians and their desire to 
Tarabosh and Scutari. Also before : avoid tho epidemic of cholera which 
Turkey declared war on the allies | began on Xov. 7, and which severely 
txvo other significant events had | ravaged the Turkish forces, about 
taken place : the admission of depu- 1000 fresh cases occurring each day. 
ties from Crete into the jGreekl Meanwhile tho Servian forces. 
Chamber on Oct. 14, and the con- J under (lencral Putnik. commander- 
elusion on Oct. 15 of the Peace of I in-chief, and Prince A'exander. were 
Ouchy (or Lausanne) betxveen Turkey I marching on Uskub, the capital of 
and Italy, a pence in xvhich Turkey! Old Servia. Encountering a Turkish 
recognised the fnit accompli of Italian ; force under Zeki Pasha .at Kumanovo. 
occupation of Tripoli, and at tho same an engagement was fought there on 
timoenabledTnrkey to give undivided I Oct. 23-24, in which the Serx-ians won 
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a great victory. The Turks fled, aholy war.for on Nov.S theSheikh-ia- 
leaving Iieliind them 9S fieid-guns, Islam ordered the preacliingot aieii/ja 
15 howitzers, and the road open to So far as the naval side of the war 
XJskuh. The lo.sses on both sides were is concerned there is little of im- 
heavy ; tlie Turkish casualties being portenee to record. Three only of the 
estimated at 5000. On Oct. 2G Uskub combatants possessed anv fighting 
was occupied by tlio Servian troops, ships — Greece, Bulgaria, arid Turkey, 
and a few days later (Nov. 2) King The fleet of tlie latter country lias 
Petermade his triumpliai entry. Ina alwaysbeenpourn'rc.butitnevcrthe- 
very short time the Servian troops had less served to establish a blockade ot 
swcptallovoriMacedonia.andadctaeh- the Bulgarian coast in the Black Sea, 
ment was sent to occupy ports on the and It Iiombarded a few coast towns, 
Adriatic. Monastir, at which the notably Varna. AJso its presence 
remnant of Zeki Pasha’s army had served as a menace to the Bulgarian 
gatlierod, surronderod on Nov. 18, left wing before the Chatalja lines, 
after three days’ engagement in its On Nov. 10 the Turkish fleet in the 
environs, in tlie course of wliich the Sea of Marmora bombarded Rodosto, 
’Turks had 17,000 killed and wounded, a Turkisli town then occupied by the 
At the trifling cost of 1700 casualties, Bulgarians. On Nov. 21 tlie Turkisli 
the tliird largest town in Turkey fell cruiser Hamidich, accompanied by 
into tlie hands of tlie Servians, to- two destroyers, was attacked by four 
gether with 45,000 prisoners and Bulgarian torpedo-boats about fifteen 
60 guns. Alcssio, on the Adriatic, miles from Varna in the Black Sea. 
was occupied tw’o days later. Turkisli fire sank one torpedo-boat 

Unbroken success likeirise attended and damaged anotlier, but the Hand- 
the Greek army, directed by the dieh was struck in the bows and com- 
Crown Prince, Constantine. .Advanc- menced to founder. Her captain — 
ing tlirough tlie mountain defiles of Raouf — was, however, able to bring 
Thessaly, a few minor engagements her safely back to Constantinople, 
wore fought with a numerically On tlie otlicr hand, the Greek navy 
weaker Turldsh force under Hassnn (strengthened by four English-built 
Tahsin Bey, which retreated towards torpedo-boat destroyers bought from 
Salonioa, leaving guns and stores the Argentine Republic just prior to 
behind. The Turks lost 17 guns at the outbreak of hostilities) oooupied 
Selfidje, and on Nov. 1 were badly the islands of the .^gean Archipelago, 
beaten at Venidje near the Vardar. beginning with Lemnos on Oct, 21, 
The Gi eeks crossed tlie Vardar, and on and finishing with Mitylene, Nov. 22. 
Nov. 9 Salonica, the ‘ Hamburg of Perhaps the most daring naval feat ‘ 
Eastern EiU'ope,’ and the second city was that performed by a Greek 
of Turkey in Europe, surrendered torpedo-boat which penetrated into ' 
witliout fiirtlior figliting. Tlie Greeks Salonioa harbour, and right under the 
took 20,000 prisoners in tin's coup guns of the forts fired three torpodoM 
In tlie west the Montenegrins were into the hull of the Feth-i- liidcnd. 
apparently content to let disease On Nov. 12, Tm key — after fruitlessly 
and starvation, aided by a vigorous appealing to the Powers for mediation 
bombardment, work its devastating (Nov. 4>— asked Bulgaria for nn 
effects oh Scutari and Tarabosh, armistice. On Nov. 25 delegates met 
which were closely invested by them ot Cliatalja to arrange terms for this 
and stoutly defended liy the Turkish armistice and the eventual peace, 
leader, Hassan Riza Bey. The armistice was signed on Dec. 3 

Another notable feature of tho war by Turkey and all the allies except 
was tho presence in the field of all Greece, who maintained tliat the 
the sovereigns of tho allied states, terms were too favourable to Turkey. 
These were King Ferdinand of It is estimated that during tho first 

Bulgaria, Peter of Servia, George of six weeks of tlie war tho Turks lost 
Greece, and Nichola.s of Montenegro, from all causes 200,000 men. The 
From tlie military point of view one allies captured 500 guns, 100,000 
or two facts would seem to have rifles, and vast quantities ot stores 
been demonstrated: first, tlie utility and ammunition. The total casualties 
of aeroplanes in war, of which oltlioBnlkanLcaguearoputatS0,000. 
machines Bulgaria had several ; After t.lie signing of tho armistice, 

second, that tho bayonet was still a which provided tiiat beleaguered 
most effective weapon, especially in Adrianopie and Scutari should not 
a final assault after .artillery propara- be revictualled, tlie pence delegates 
tion; tliird, tliat tho success of the first assembled on Bee. 16 at St. 

1 James’s Palace, London, and on the 

following day was held the first meet- 
ing at tlie Foreign Office of the 
Conference of Ambassadors. Among 
the more important delegates were 
at any rate, the war was regarded as ' Dr. Daneff (President of Bulgarian 
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Sob'ranje), M. Venizelos (Greek Prime 
Mnister) and Reshid Pasha, the 
prineipui Turkish delecate, whilst 
the Conference of Ainiiassadors in- 
cluded tile ministers representing the 
Great Powers in London. 

Throughout tlie whoie period of 
negotiations the Greek forces con- 
tinued to operate against the Turks — 
mainiy in tlic Epirus, and for this 
reason the Turks at first objected to 
meet the Greek delegates. Tliis ob- 
jection was eventuaily waived, and 
after much delay the issue was fined 
down to a willingness of Turkey to 
surrender the .lEgean islands and all 
her European possessions west of 
Adrianople. Over Adrianople and 
tlio islands the Turks assumed a non. 
possnivi-us attitude, and for a wliile 
the peace conference was suspended. 
At length, yielding to the pressure of 
the Powers applied by a Collective 
Note, the aged Grand Vizier, Kiamil 
Pasha, advised by the Grand Council 
lie had summoned, agreed to sur- 
render on this point. 

While actually engageil in drafting 
tlio reply to the Power’s Note the 
downfall of Kiamil’s goveniment was 
lirought about on Jan. 23, 1913, by 
an almost bloodless coup d'itat, 
engineered liy the Young Turks, led 
by Talaat Boy and the popular Enver 
Bey (newly returned from fighting 
the Italians in Tripoli). In tlie fracas 
in the corridors of tlio Sublime Porte 
the Turkish commander -in -chief, 
'Nazim Paslia, was killed. Kiamil was 
(succeeded in the Grand Vizicratc by 
the redoubtable Mahmud Shevket 
Pasha, the leader of the Y’oung Turk 
revolution of 1908. 

The new mini.stry announced as its 
policy, ‘ No Surrender,’ and tliat the 
retention of Adrianople was a sine 
qua non. In view of this sudden 
change of front the B. delegates 
met on Jan. 28, and decided to 
present the Turkish delegation with 
a Note. This Note set forth the 
opinion of the allied delegates as to 
the inutility of their further remain- 
ing in London, as it appeared certain 
that the now Turkish government 
was unwilling to cede Adrianople and 
intended therefore to precipitate a 
renewal of the war. 

No account of the B. War would 
bo complete without some reference 
to the external forces at work. 
Hovering in the background were 
the two Great Powers most vitally 
Interested in the B. peninsula, viz. 
RiLssia and Austria. Associated with 
.\ustria were her allies of the Triple 
Alliance, Germany and Italy, wiiile 
Russia was supported by her ally, 
France, and that other member of 
thcEntcnte group, England. Austria’s 
policy was in the main directed to- 


wards preventing Servia from gain- 
ing territory on the Adriatic Sea, 
thus cutting off po.ssible Austrian 
expansion towards Saloniea and the 
Aegean Sea. For thi.s reason she en- 
couraged the idea of Albanian 
autonomy. On the other hand, 
Russia, assuming her historic rdle 
as protector of the Slav peoples, wag 
ranged against Austria. Mattel's 
were further complicated towards 
the end of January 1913 by 
Roumania’s demand for ‘ eompensa- 
tion ’ from Bulgaria, a demand which 
ineiuded the cession to l\er of Silistria. 
For further particulars, sfe TtmKKT. 

Baikh, the cap. of a principality of 
that name in Northern Afghanistan, 
and once known by its Persian name 
Bakhtri as the cap. of anot. Bactria. 
It is situated 23 m. S. of the R. Oxus, 
and the ruins of its anct. site are still 
distinctly discernible, having a cir- 
cumference of at least 20 m. Four 
miles to the eastward lies the new 
tn., e.aUed Mazr-i-Sherif, the modern 
Afghan cap. of the prov., with a pop. 
of about 30,000. It was here that 
the Greco-Asiatic civilisation first 
found expression, but prior even to 
this the magi of Persia founded the 
Zoroastrian religion. On tlie death 
of Alexander the Great it became in- 
corporated with the Greco-SjTian 
kingdom of the Scleucidte, and later 
figured os a centre whence Buddhistio 
propaganda was disseminated. The 
natives de.signato it Am-ul-Boled, 
mother of cities, and trust implicitly 
in its rehabilitation to the condition 
of its ancient splendour. Tlio neigh- 
bouring soil is fertile in the extreme, 
and large quantities of wheat are 
grown, but deserts and mountainous 
country are contiguous, and its posi- 
tion almost on the borders of Afghan- 
istan and Turkistan does not conduce 
to great security. 

Balkhash, a great lake lying in the 
vicinity of the Kirghis steppes, and 
contiguous to the ter. of Semipalatinsk 
in Western Siberia. It is 150 m. in 
length, with a breadth of half that 
distance, and is the fourth largest in- 
land sea in the Russian Empire. For 
six montlis in the year, from Novem- 
ber onwards, it is frozen over. During 
the rest of the year vessels carrying 
merchandise from one part of the 
country to another ply busily upon 
its sm-face, and many ships are 
launched from the yards founded by 
governmental and private enterprise 
at the mouths of the sev. rivs. which 
feed it, notably from the establish- 
ments at the mouths of the Karatal, 
Lepsa, and Hi. 

Ball, Games of. Originally the game 
of B. had probably a religious signifi- 
cance, and some of the pastimes into 
which the use of the B. or sphere 
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enter, such as the B. game o£ certain 
American Indian tribes or that of 
the ancient Mexicans, are knonm to 
have possessed an astronomical basis 
Again, the struggle of good against 
evil is thought to have been t5T>iaed 
by certain anct. Persian B. games, tlie 
sphere in this instance representing 
the world. In Greece and Romo in 
classic times various B.' games were 
indulged in by young and old, and in 
mediieval England and France tennis 
and pell mell wore favourite pastimes. 
In more modern times first golf, native 
to either Holland or Scotland, and 
cricket were evolved as B. games, and 
football, perhaps the most popuhir of 
all, has been a game of both the 
Scottish and English people for cen- 
turies. Polo and base-ball, the latter 
a game of American origin, are tlie 
most modern B. pastimes. 

Bali, Sir Alexander John (1757 
1809), served in the Mediterranean 
under Lord Nelson. In 1799 he was 
elected by' tlie Maltese as their chief 
and the president of their congress. 
He became rear-admiral, ISOS. 

Ball, Benjamin (1833-93), I'r. doc 
tor, was b. at Naples and d. at Paris. 
He became professor of mental 
pathology in 1877 and member of the 
Academy of Medicine in 1883. Among 
his best pub. works on medicine may 
be mentioned La Midecine Mentale d 
travers les slides, 1880; Lecons sur les 
maladies meniales, 1881-83; and ia 
Morphinomanie, 1884. 

Ball, John, an agitator who assisted 
to stir up the people during the rebel- 
lion headed by Wat the Tiler in 1381. 
His propaganda spread like wildfire 
among the peasantry, and spurred 
them on to many o.xcessos. On the 
collapse of the revolt and the death 
of Tiler he was captured and put to 
death. 

Ball, John (1818-89), an Irisli 
scientist, politician, and traveller. He 
was called to the Irish bar, 1845; be- 
came M.P.forco.Cai-low, 1852; under- 
•secretary of state for the colonies, 
1855-57 ; and first president of tlie 
Alpine Club, 1857. He pub. J'Ae 
Alpine Guide, 1803-68, and «TOte 
works on the Alpine flora and glaciers, 
and on physical and geograpliical 
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Ball, John Thomas (1815-98), an 
Irish lawyei-. He was called to the 
Irish bar 1840, and to the inner bar 
1854 ; and became solicitor-general 
for Ireland, 1868 ; attorney-general, 
1868 and 1874; M.P. for Dublin 
University, 1868; lord chancellor of 
Ireland, 1875-80; and vice-ohancellor 
of Dublin University, 1880. He wrote 
The Reformed Church of Ireland, 
1886, and an Historical Review of the 
Legislative Systems operative in Ire- 
land, 1888. 


Ball, Sir Robert Slawell, LL.D.. 
F.R.S. (h. 1840), the well-knoivn as- 
tronomer, wa-s h. in Dublin and edu- 
cated at Trinity College. Lord Rosse, 
the celebrated authority on astro- 
nomy, appointed him his astronomer 
in 1865, and in 1873 he was created 
professor of applied mathematics in 
the Royal Irish College of Science. 
In the following year he quitted that 
post to fill the more important one of 
professor of a.stronomy at Dublin, 
with which went the office of astrono- 
mer royal for Ireland. Sir Robert is 
known widely as a lecturer on the 
popular side of astronomy, and is the 
autlior of many works on the science, 
in which he imparts sound scientific 
knowledge in a simple and fascinat- 
ing manner. His best knon-n works 
of this class are ; The Story of the 
Heavens, In Starry Realms, and In 
the High Heavens. He has also con- 
trib\ited to numerous magazines and 
reviews. 

Bali, Thomas (1590-1659), a divine. 
He pub. Pastorum Propugnaculum, 
1656, a religious treatise. 

Bali, Thomas (1819-1911), Ameri- 
can sculptor, was b. in Charlestown. 
Mas.saohusetts. In early 11 (o he was a 
distinguished basso, but soon gave up 
singing for painting and sculpture. 
In 1852 ho made bu.sts of Jenny' Lind 
and Daniel Websterf-bfi^.qther chief 


works are the statiulos 
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in Boston Public GarVlei^°h, jyehstor 
in the Central ParkP8,°„ A'ew vK. 
and the group of ‘ Erf^„“?°jPatlon ° , 
Washington. See h<Js ^'^^obiog^ 
MV Threescore Yeyvll TS 

Ballachuiish, a f s of r Par/sl*® ^ 
tlie southern bankf'pon LeyC—Irt 
Argyllshire, withal-y fc “^uir. 1000. 
The staple industrh^Tf' Pife quarry'ing 
of mai'ble and slate, of which latter 
nearly 12,000 t6ns are produced 
yearly. The name is derived from the 
Gaelic Baile-na-coolish, the y'illage on 
the strait. 

Ballad, a poetical composition nar- 
rative in matter and lyrical in form 
which generally recounts some specific 
legend, tale, or story, more or less 
complete. This type of composition 
was known to the Gks. and Roms., 
who utilised it for laudatory- purposes 
and to keep green the memory of 
heroic deeds and noteworthy happen- 
ings. Such ballads were almost in- 
variably accompanied by symbolical 
dancing until the fashion of accom- 
panying them on the lyre or harp 
brought the custom into desuetude. 
Subsequent to the fall of the Roman 
empire weflud the saga form ingeneral 
use among bards, jongleurs, and min- 
strels, and there is little doubt that 
the ballad as we know it to-day was 
evolved from it. The saga, with its 
interminable adventures, genealogies. 
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and combats, would naturally Rive 
way to a less wearisome form which, 
besides affordiuR its hearers a brief 
and striking narrative, would also 
charm them by its intimate humam'ty 
and its appeal to the memory. On the 
other hand, it is advanced with some 
show of reason that the saRa may have 
RTOwn from a collection of Bs. on any 
coRnate subject, for example, the siege 
of Troy or the deeds of any mighty 
hero or house of heroes as the Nibe- 
lungs or Giukings. But it is in its 
lyrical form that we must hero con- 
sider the B., which originally received 
it» present name and shape in the 
Italy of the 12th century. It is, how- 
ever, in Northern Europe rather than 
in the home of its modern origin that 
the B. has risen to highest distinction, 
and although the Bs. of the Ger. poets 
Uhland, BUrger, Goethe, and Schiller 
certainly touch a level of the highest 
excellence as regards both composi- 
tion and romantic feeling, it is to our 
own country we must look for the B. 
in its most natural and therefore per- 
fect form. Perhaps the most perfect 
specimens of the British B. are those 
to whom no authorship can bo 
a-ssigned, but the works of Scott, 
Burns, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Colerldgo teem ^vith exampies which 
combine the simplicity of the originals 
of this type of story-song uith the 
most consummate artistry. 

What is true of folk-lore may be 
also held true of folk-song. The plots 
utilised In the B. are few and of 
World-Wide acceptance. As the epic, 
folk-tale, fairy-tale, and marchen are 
all imiversally nought on the basis 
of a few venerable plots, so the 
material for the folk-song is almost 
equally scanty. These bases of the B. 
are among the romantic heritage of 
the sev. European peoples ns much as 
is the story of the ‘ fatal children ’ 
common to all mythologies, or the 
tale of the neglected daughter, the 
origin of so much matter of faery. We 
may even be enabled to trace mytho- 
logio processes In the B., but we will 
first examine Its universality. We 
have, for example, the tale of the girl 
who follows her ‘ fause luve,’ although 
she is well aware that he is about to 
take unto himself another ‘ may ’ for 
reasons of policy. She invariablv dis- 
guises herself as a page, and is dis- 
covered to bo a woman by the keen- 
sighted mother of her cavalier, who, 
touched by her faithfulness, inter- 
cedes for her, and she is happily wed 
to the recalcitrant gallant of her 
heart. Such is the subject-matter of 
linrd ISJlen, one of the most touching 
and tender over sung to the harps of 
the ‘ North Countree,’ and such is the 
plot of the Bs. in French, Danish, and 
other tongues. Again, we have the B. 
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of the girl who, doubting her lover, is 
taken by him to a secret place, and is 
there told by him that she must die. 
By a trick she succeeds in taking his 
life instead. Such a piot is not con- 
fined to Bs. in our own tongue, but is 
almost universal. In the Bs. of Btirger 
and Goethe, modelled on older types, 
we notice that the shades of the de- 
parted act as if alive. They return to 
lie beside their lovers until cockerow, 
and ride on swift steeds on which they 
often carry off the object of their 
earthly affections. So acts Clerk 
Saunders in the old Scottish B., and 
so do scores of ghostly wights in the 
Bs. of all lands. This conception is 
undoubtedly drawn from Norse 
mythologj'. For example, we find in 
one of the Norwegian sagas the wife 
returning to the dead husband who is 
buried in the great mound on the 
moor by his dwelling. We thus find the 
same machinery employed through- 
out the Bs. of many lands, however 
different the local coloiu’lng may be. 
But there are other marks which be- 
tray the universiility of B. idea beside 
sameness of plot. For example, we 
are never far away from the talking 
bird or the chorus of birds, the ' wee 
birdie ’ of the Soots Bs. which with 
warning accents bids the ‘ bonnie 
may ’ beware of the ‘ fause Sir John.’ 
Again, we find that the generality of 
ballad-mongers have a decided par- 
tiality for gold and silver, and that 
the heroes and heroines of their songs 
are always mightily bedizened. They 
are liberally bedecked with the ‘ red 
goud,’ and ‘ siller ’ is always plenteous. 
They have ‘ roses till their shoon,’ 
and a great display of feathers. Their 
body-linen is invariably white as 
snow, and the cramosie and satins 
they wear are minutely specified \vith 
all the snobbery of a sycophantic 
bardhood. But there is wretchedness 
too. Hynd Home and his like who 
come to claim their own are dressed 
as beggars, but the lordliness shines 
through their rags, and after receiving 
hospitality — they usually ask for a 
drink lor the sake of their own 
memory to find how it will be received 
— they stand forth in their native 
dignity and are duly remembered. In 
the refrains of such — in Hynd Home 
it is ■ The birk and the broom blooms 
bonny ’ — we find many allusions to 
plants. We know not the wherefore of 
this popularity of the heath plants, 
wliich permits their names to recurin B . 
refrain alternately with ‘ down-derry- 
do^vn,’ and the like, but some deeper 
significance probably lurks behind 
what would seem to be mere caprice. 
Ghastly crime is often, too, found in 
the B. motif. The Lammikin who 
slaughters his may, the luckless 
‘ childe ’ who is dro^vned or smothered 
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— invariably the possessor ot ‘gouden 
looks ’ — recur among the old unhappy 
far-ofi tilings with the dastard groom 
who goes in his master’s stead to his 
lady’s bower, and is slain by his 
exasperated lord. 

In the limits of such an article as 
this an extended review of B. litera- 
ture is manifestly impossible, and a 
brief liistory of the B. form in the sev. 
European countries in which it has 
found favour must necessarily suffice. 

The B. in Britain. — No ballad- 
forms of British origin of a greater 
antiquity than the 14th century may 
be said to have come down to us. Of 
the 13th century we have such speci- 
mens as Kyng Horn, Sir Tristrem, 
Haveloc, and Sir Oaywaine, which 
partake more of the nature of ex- 
tended romances than Bs. proper, and 
it may be further laid down that any 
specimens of a date anterior to this 
are mere Eng. translations of Er. 
examples. In the 14th century the 
native Eng. composition began to fin d 
favour with the people to the detri- 
ment of the Fr. importations, and the 
era of its introduction appears to have 
been that of its highest ascendancy 
and its most abundant and felicitous 
production. In succeeding centuries 
other forms claimed populax- attention 
to a mucli larger extent, and as they 
made no demand upon the memory 
and appealed to a public which had 
become familiar with reading, the B. 
form became gradually neglected and 
remained so until the period of its 
rescusitation by Bishop Percy, after 
a period of nearly 300 years. In his 
Relignes of English Poelru that cele- 
brated litterateur and antiquarian 
unquestionably laid the foundation of 
that immense vogue of the romantic 
which dominated Eng. poetry for the 
next century, and which culminated 
in the wondrous era which produced 
Scott,Coleridge,Wordsworth,Southe.v, 
Byron, and Shelley. Scott, fired by a 
deep patriotism, set the torch which 
he had lit at the embers of chivalry to 
the great dry heap of romanticism 
and ignited the whole. Burns had 
rescued the songs of the people, the 
love songs, with theu' exquisite home- 
touches and tender sentiment, but 
had left the romantic untouched. At 
the blaze ignited by Scott, Coleridge 
and the Lake brotherhood lit tbeir 
torches, and while they and Hogg — 
with his marvellous Kilmeny — sur- 
passed Scott so far as poetical ability 
was concerned, they did not suc- 
ceed in infusing into their work that 
true spirit of romanticism of which 
he appeared to have held the secret. 

‘ Monk ’ Leivis, too, must not bo 
forgotten in a review of the resusci- 
tated B. His Tales of Terror and 
• Wonder, collected from all lands. 
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bjing out the weird in contradis- 
tinction to the romantic, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing upon his head 
equal stricture with the ‘ stale ro- 
mance ’ of Scott from Byron- — after- 
wards only too fain to truckle to the 
prevailing taste, and to add the 
Mediterranean to the realms of won 
der conquered by his compeers. 

The material whence Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border and its like was 
drawn, was in aU probability for the 
most part ‘ made ’ in the 15th and 
16th centuries. The Ballad of Sir 
PafrickSpCTis,forexample,isregarded 
by some as a modem forgery, yet 
in its machinery and circumstances 
it bears the stamp of eld. It was pro- 
bably written in the 16th centuiy 
from a still older B. contemporary 
noth the times of which it sings — the 
days succeeding the death of Alex- 
ander III. of Scotland, when the Maid 
of Norway was called to the throne. 
IVe may take it that, as Scott so 
slire-n-dly says, all the B. matter that 
came dou-n to his time had been so 
‘ vamped and re-vamped ’ as to have 
lost completely its original form and 

phraseolc ' ’ 

in such 
Breeldow 
buted to . 

strange to find matter superior to that 
of the contemporary poets of the sev. 
eras through which those Bs. passed 
and survived handled by the more 
verse-makers of the day, whoso dog- 
gerel still clings like noxious weeds to 
the fairj'-like and anct. phrase of the 
higher poesy roimd which it has clus- 
tered. For it was not the Chaucers, 
the Hunbare, the Lindsays, or Spen- 
sers who fostered tlie B., but the 
Blind Harrys, the Hucheons, and the 
• burral ’ or rustic minstrels who, 
voiding the courts, were content to 
string their rather tuneless harps in 
the halls of the ‘ backwoodsmen ’ of 
their day and at the junketings of 
the lesser genti-y. Of the work of the 
nameless B. makers who produced 
such marvels as The Banks o’ Yarrow, 
Helen of Kirkconnel, and Binnoric 
— are they not wTitten on the heart of 
hearts of the people as the more 
elegant and studied phrase of poetry 
proper can never be, and have they 
not an abiding place there surer than 
law, custom, or the loyalty that keeps 
the crowns of kings! 

The literature of the British B. has 
been examined by Fmnivall, Bitsou, 
Madden, Halliwell, and others, and 
especially by Professor Child, whose 
works wUl be fmmd particularised in 
the bibliographical note. 

The B. in Qcrmany. — Although 
the volkslieder of the Ger. peoples is 
a form of considerable antiquity it 
probably attained its present typo at 
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the hands of those minnesingers who 
clustered around the com’ts of the 
landgraves and petty kings of the 
Germany of the middle ages. At the 
court of Hermann, Landgrave of Thu- 
ringia (C.1180-C.1200), poetical effort 
reached a high standard, and such 
singers arose as Wolfram von Esohen- 
bach and Gottfried von Strassburg. 
.Such ‘ epics ’ as the Parzival and 
Tristan of these poets were the lineal 
ancestors of the 13. form, and we find 
their echoes in many a later effort. 
In the Ileldenltuch, or great book of 
national heroes, apd the Nibelungai- 
lied, we And gathered together a 
number of Bs., the sequence of which 
as-sists to make up a completed whole. 
During the 15th century, amid a per- 
fect riot of taste, a satiric type of B. 
arose, and was succeeded by the up- 
roariously comic B. of which tlic well- 
known d'ill Eulenspiegel is the form 
par excellence. During the Lutheran 
period the B. lingered in corners, and 
kept to its retreats during the sterile 
reign of Gallicism. But upon the 
groat romantic renaissance wliich in 
Germany had as its protagonists 
Klopstook, Wieland, . and perhaps 
Lessing, the B. returned to fostering 
iniluenees, and in the hands of 
Bilrger, Goethe, Schiller, and Uhland 
attained a marvellous perfection. 
The Bs. of modern Germany do not 
possess the almost childlike bright- 
ness of those of the old mlnncleider, 
but are marked by a gloomy grandeur 
and a variety of colour which rise 
into a lofty mysticism. The reaUstio 
movement of to-day may bo said to 
have once more banished the B. from 
the arena of Ger. literature if not 
from more popular appreciation. 

The B. in France. — The trouba- 
dours and trouvferes of early French 
literature were the makers of the 
songs of love and chivalry, the lyrists 
of early France, and had no hand in 
the maldng of Bs. But this went on 
all the same contemporaneously with 
their more pretentious efforts. The 
earliest B. — perhaps the only one of 
early origin that has sm-vived — is 
that of Aitcassin and Nicnletc, and 
with tile withering of the Langue d’Oc 
before the Langue d’Oil practically 
ail the B. poetry of the former dialect 
must have vanished. We may be 
pretty sure that such ' epics ’ as the 
Chanson dc Boland, Ogier le Danois, 
and the like, wore merely a con- 
glomeration of Bs. Diming what 
may bo called the Arthurian period 
tile B. appears to have been lost 
among tlie rich growth of a romance 
which, if it partook of the B. form, 
and was sung in the same manner as 
a B., was yet too extended in its 
efforts to justify its inclusion in the 
same nomenclature. In mediajval 


France, in short, the B. ran to a more 
extended and epic form, and thus 
lost that simplicity and brevity which 
was Its very soul. It must also be 
recollected that it had to cope with a 
full-fledged literary taste which had 
no occasion for a simplicity' which it 
would unquestionably have con- 
founded ndth mere rusticity. It is 
not until the 15th century that we get 
back to anything like tlie B., the 
rather affected and frigid efforts of 
Charles d’Orleans possessing some 
slight afUnity with its genre. ViUon, 
too, had B. affinities which, liowever, 
were counterbalanced by his richness 
of fancy and display- of effort. The 
lyric splendour of Ronsard and his 
coadjutors cannot be said to possess 
any points of resemblance with the 
B. With the rise of the romantic 
school in 1830, the B. came back to its 
own, and in the works of Victor Hugo, 
Gautier, .Sainte-Beuve, and Des- 
champs received liberal treatment 
and recognition. 

The B. in Spain. — Spanish litera- 
ture is rich in Bs. Perhaps the 
earliest typo is that of the Poema del 
Cid, probably, like most early epics, 
composed of numerous Bs. joined into 
a compact whole. The transition of 
these ‘ Cid ’ Bs. to the prose chronicle 
of the same name was easy, as was 
the foundation of many romances on 
the prose ‘ Cid.’ But the strife with 
the Moors inspired shoals of Bs., 
which in their turn might have been 
welded into another epic like the 
‘ Cid ’ had the master-hand been 
present. These are mostly- anony-' 
mous, and deal with the deeds of 
noble knights, the love of fair ladies, 
Spanish and Moorish, and other 
chivalric matter. A good idea can be 
had of the quality of these Bs. by a 

f erusal of Jjoa^baxt’sSpanishBallads. 

n Spain the B. has mostly to do with 
romance pure and simple. A peasant 
or bucoliomuse arose quite separately, 
but although it approximates at times 
to the B. type it cannot altogether be 
classed with it. The Bs. of Spain are 
in general composed in a richer and 
more varied metre than those of 
other European countries, and have 
furnished many British poets with 
models for the composition of narra- 
tive verse. 

In other countries of Europe the B. 
may bo said to have followed a course 
similar to that indicated in the case of 
those countries dealt with. The 
foreign type of B. which bears most 
resemblance to the British is tlie 
Scandinavian (Dan., Norwegian, and 
Swedish), and there can be no doubt 
that sev. of our Bs, are direct Scan- 
dinai-ian importations, whilst -the 
reverse can also be maintained. 
Norman -Fr. forme also display some 
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co^eotion with ours, and the Bs. of 
Britt^y exhibit what mig'ht be 
described as a territorial connection 
with those of this country. The B. is 
by no means confined to Europe, and 
the various Asiatic countries possess 
forms which closely approximate to 
the European. S. America, too, has 
a B. literature of its own, and even 
the United States is by no means 
destitute of folk-songs cast in B. form. 1 
lAleraiure . — The chief authority on 
the subject of Bs. was the late Pro- 
fessor CMd of Boston, who incor- 
porated the fruit of years of labour in 
his English and Scottish Ballads, 
Boston, 1897-98. It contains a valu- 
able bibliography. There may also 
be consulted the Leabhar-na-Eeinne 
of Campbell of Islay, London, 1872, 
for Gaelic Bs., Ancient Popular 
Poetry of Scotland, by Dr. David 
Laing, and the weU-knorvn collections 
of Ritson, Percy, and Scott. 

Ballad, in music, a song which par' 
takes of the character of the folk-song, 
on the model of which it is foimded. 
It is a favourite type of drawing- 
room melody, and is distinguished by 
a certain plaintiveness and romantic 
atmosphere. Many modern com- 
posers have distinguished themselves 
in this form of song, the most modern 
type of which, the ‘ art-song,’ may be 
said to have in some measure evolved 
from the ballad form. 

Ballade, a form of vei-se consisting 
of three stanzas of eight or ten lines, 
concluding ^vith an envoi of tour or 
five lines. Each stanza must mclnde 
three rhymes only, and the same 
three in the same order must run 
throughout the B. Each stanza, as 
wen as the envoi, must have the same 
refrain. The envoi usually contains 
the dedication of the poem to some 
particular person, and often com- 
menced with the title of the person to 
whom it was addressed, as * prince ’ 
or ‘ sire.’ It forma the climax of the 
poem. The B. is usually classed by 
prosodists among the forms utilised 
as vers de soci6ti. It must not be: 
confounded with the ballad (q.v.). 
Modem Bs. of exceUence have been 
written by W. E. Henley, Swinburne, 
WUde, G. K. Chesterton, and others. 
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Wanganui, where he was first a shop- 
keeper, then a journalist, and the 
founder of the Wanganui Herald. In 
the Maori War of 18G7 he took an 
active part, and received a war-meda! 
for his services. In 1875 he entered 
the House of Representatives; in 1878 
became treasurer in Sir George Grev’s 
ministry; resigned in 1879. He re- 
entered parliament in 1884 as minis- 
ter of lands and native affairs; became 
leader of the Liberal opposition in 
1889, and prime minister in 1891. In 
politics he showed himself broad- 
minded, and his treatment of the 
Maoris was kindly and pacific. 

Ballanche, Pierre Simon (177G- 
1847), a Fr. philosopher of the theo- 
cratic school, born at Lyons. Early in 
life ho succeeded in joining the literary 
circle represented by Madame Re- 
camier and Chateaubriand, and by 
dint of the freshness of Ids reasoning 
and the originality of his mind he 
shortly became well known. His prin. 
works are Palingenesie, dimded into 
three parts : I. ‘ L’Orpheo ; ’ II. ' La 
Fonmile : ’ and III. ‘ La Villo dcs Ex- 
piations.’ In these works he may l)c 
said to outlino;tho historj- and philo- 
sophy of the world, past, present, and 
future. His later Vision d'Hehal 
contains the suppositious prophecies 
of a chief of a Scottish clan gifted 
with second sight, who sots down 
what he sees of the future historj* of 
the earth. As a member of the 
theocratic school B. naturrdly placed 
revelation before reason, and order 
above freedom. 

Ballande, Hilarion (1820-1887). a 
Fr. actor and author. Ho played at 
the Oddon, Paris, and at the Comedy, 
and in 18C9 founded Sunday literary 
matinees, which were held in the 
Gaitd. and in the Porte-Snint-Martin. 
He afterwards became a theatrical 
manager at Paris. His chief works 
are: i ^-'-gne, a 

poem,' i ■ . ■ ' and 

ies Grc rama. 

Balia- . .. '7), a 

native of Edinburgh. He is de- 
servedly famous for lus Oaberlunzie’s 
Wallet, a miscellany in which the 
various items are supposed to be 
drawn from tho wallet of a wayfaring 


It is essentially an antique form I pedlar. He was also tho author of 
moderm'sed, and was probably first ■ The Miller of Deanhangh, and of some 
perfected bv 'Villon. ' of the liveliest of Scottish humorous 

Ballagi, Moritz (1815-91), Hun- ' songs, which he was in tho habit of 
garian philologist and Protestant I singing himself with groat gusto. Ho 


theologian who studied at Paris and 

at Tubingen. HefoundedthejournM __ __ 

Protestans egyhazi is iskolax lapot; petition, the purpose of which u as to 
hut he is chieflv knoivn as a philolo- provide stained glass windows tor tno 


completed under mmierous disadvan- 
tages successful designs in a com- 


but he is chiefly knoivn as a philolo- , 

gist, his works consisting of Himgar- , House of Lords in ISl-l. 
ian-Ger. dictionaries and a grammar. | Ballantine, Serjeant WilhamllHl-- 
Ballanoe, John (1839-93), Now Zea-, 87), was bom in London. Ho uas 
land premier, was bom in Glenavy, i a famous cross-examining counsel of 
Antrim, Ireland. He emigrated to the oider school. Educated at . t. 
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Paul’s School, he was called to the experience has given his work a value 
bar in 1834, and being disposed to a not often associated with fiction of 
literarj" and theatrieai life, soon ac- its class. Among bis best known 
quired a number of friends connected books are: Unyava, The Coral Island, 
ivlth these professions. His most and Hlaslerman Beady. 
famous case was the celebrated one in Ballantyne, Thomas (1806-71), a 
which he defended the Tichborne journalist who was the editor of the 
claimant, but he Bucce.ssfully carried Bolton Free Press, Manchester Guar- 
oif several causes cMbres, especially dian, Liverpool Journal, Mercury, 
that of Pranz Mfilier, who was tried Leader, and Old St. James’s Chro- 
formruderin 1864. He also acted for nicle. He also started the Stafesman, 
the Gaekwar of Baroda in 1875, and was concerned in the corn law agita- 
received perhaps the largest fee for so | tion, and ed. Selections from Carlyle 
doing on record. He died at JIaigate. ■ and other Writers. 

Ballantrae, a small fishing vil. in I Ballarat, or Ballaarat, a city of 
S.W. Ayrshire. It has been brought Victoria, Australia, 96 m. W.X.W. 
into prominence of late years from of Melbourne, famous for its gold- 
the fact that E. L. Stevenson’s novel fields, which were discovered in 1851, 
The Master of Ballantrae deals to and still yield a considerable revenue, 
some extent with its topography. But whereas the auriferous soil was 
Formerly it was a reputed haimt of found almost at the surface in the 
smugglers. It has now some vogue as middle of last century, it has now to 
a summer resort. The pop. numbers be sought at a dejjth of nearly 1000 
about 500. ft., and quartz mining has become the 

Ballantyne, James (1772-1833), an staple Industry of the dist. The corn- 
eminent editor and publisher, was 6. munity is divided into B. E. and W., 
at Kelso. As a young man he founded the pop. of the two portions aggregat- 
the Kelso Mail, and was the first to ing over 50,000. The city is modem 
introduce an Improved style of print- in construction, and possesses many 
ing into Scotland. This attracted the handsome buildings, besides factories, 
notice of Sir Walter Scott, whose pro- breweries, and mills which cater to 
ductions he printed, not hesitating to local cousumption. There is a railway 
advise certain alterations in the sub- line from Melbourne. In the old gold- 
joct-matter of the manuscripts. In mining days B. was a typical miners’ 
1826 the company of which ho was centre, and the pop. gathered there 
the head became involved in the had something of a reputation for 
bankruptcy of Measrs. Constable, their lawlessness. On Dec. 3, 1854, the 
liabilities amounting to £102,000. method of licensing miners brought 
Ballantjme distinguished hlmscif in about a serious riot which culminated 
the eyes of his contemporaries as a in a veritable battle known as ‘ The 
judge of dramatic literature. Eureka Stockade,’ where over 500 

His brother John was born at miners were attacked by 270 troops 
Kelso in 1774. He took an active and police, who quickly captured the 
Interest in the busine.ss of his brother, stockade, and about 30 miners were 
and was widely known as a judge of killed and some 60 wounded, whilst 
art objects and works of antiiiviity. 125 prisoners were taken. 

He pub. separately a number of cole- Ballard, the name of a famous 
brated works, notably Scott’s ed. of family of Fr. printers of music who 
the British Novelists, and the works held the monopoly of their busines.= 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. He also for two centuries, handing it down 
ed. two periodicals. The Visionary from one generation to another until 
and The Saleroom, the bulk of the the Revolution. They were enabled 
matter in which was provided by to resist all innovations in music- 
Scott. He died at Slelrose, June 1C, printing by their privilege, and were 
1821, aged forty-seven. supported by the court. Robert B., 

Ballantyne, James Robert (d. 1864), I the founder of the firm, received his 
an orientalist; was superintendent ■ priiilege from Henry- II. in 1552; his 
of the government Sanskrit College 1 son Pierre had it confirmed by Henry 
at Benares from 1845; and librarian ■ III. and Henry IV.; his sons, Robert 
to the India Office, London, 1861. He I by Louis VIIL, and Christophe by 
made translations from the .Sanskrit, ■ Louis XIV.; .Tean-Baptiste-Chris- 
and VTote on oriental subjects. I tophe, son of Christophe, by Louis 
Ballantyne, Robert Michael (1825- XIV.; his son Christophe-Jean- 
94), a wcll-knorvn writer of boys’ Francois by Louis XV.; and his son 
books, was b. at Edinburgh. His de- Pierre-Robert-Christophe by Louis 
scriptions of the life of the trapper XV. m 1763, after which monopolies 
Md hunter dwelling in ivild outposts j were abolished by the Revolution, 
have rendered his teles of world-wide I Ballast, a term used to denote any 
celebrity among the boys of two j weight placed in a ship’s hold, with 
generations, and his almost journal- 1 the object of sinking her deeper in the 
i=tic method of vTiting from personal ' water, to secure proper stability and 
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sate sailing, when her cargo is too 
light. B. may consist of gravel, stone, 
sand, iron, or water. Modern steamers 
cairy tanks forward, aft and amid- 
ships, which can be filled ivith water 
to regulate the trim of the boat. The 
term is also applied to bags of sand 
and gravel used to steady a balloon. 
The word is used in engineering to 
denote the gravelly material laid as 
packing between railway sleepers. 

Ballater, a vil. in Aberdeenshire 
on the R. Dee, 3G m. W.S.W. of 
Aberdeen. From its proximity to the 
royal residence of Balmorai and the 
numerous beauty-spots of that part 
of Aberdeenshire, it is a favourite 
tourist centre. It is renowned for its 
chalybeate springs. Pop. about 1000. 

Ball Bearings, an arrangement of 
hard steel balls surrounding a shaft 
or axle. Intended to lessen friction by 
substituting rolling for sliding con- 
tact. Where a fixed bearing is used, 
the journal, or portion of the shaft 
within the hearing, slides over the 
sOTface of the encircling material; 
such movement not only causes the] 
wearing out of the parts in contact, 
but necessitates work being done to 
overcome the friction. Both of these 
disadvantages may bo minimised by 
efficient lubrication, that is, providing 
a thin film of oil between the journal 
and the beari^. Theoretically, the 
resulting friction is reduced to the 
reluctance of the fiuid to move over 
either surface; but praotioally it is 
impossible to maintain an absolutely 
continuous film of oil. For light loads 
and moderate speeds it has long been 
the custom to place a row of balls 
between hardened surfaces, called 
ball-races, on the rotating piece and 
the stationary piece. The balls roll 
over these surfaces if properly ad- 
justed, and tlie only sliding friction 
which occurs is between ball and ball, 
and if the balls are of good shape and 
weU 'lubricated, this is not consider- 
able. The qualities of an efficient B. 
are therefore : hardness in the balls 
and races, perfect sphericity and 
equality of diameter in all the balls 
and a good lubricating arrangement. 

The races may be plane or concave, 
the best results being obtained where 
the races are curved to a radius of 
two-thirds of the balls’ diameter. 

Ballenstedf, a tn. in the Duchy of 
Anhalt, Germany. It is situated near 
the Hartz Mts., and contains a 
palace of the dukes of Anhalt, famous 
for its library and paintings. The 
tomb of Albert the Bear, Margrave 
of Brandenburg (1100-1170), was 
recently discovered there. Pop. 1900. 

Balleny Isles, a group of volcanic 
islands in the Antarctic Ocean dis- 
covered by Mr. John Ballenj^and Jlr. 

H. Freeman,', the commanders of two 
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vessels sent out on a sealing expedi- 
tion to the South Seas, in 1838, by 
sev. merchants in conjunction with 
Messrs. Enderby of London. The 
group was first seen Feb. 9, 1839, It 
consists of five islands which, pro- 
ceeding from E. to W., are called 
Stm-ge Is., Buckle Is., Borradaile Is., 
Young Is., and Row Is. Young Is. 
rises to a peak, called Peak Freeman, 
which is 12,000 ft. above the sea-level. 
Whales, penguins, seals. Cape pigeons, 
and small white birds are numerous, 
and the only animals seen. Fogs are 
frequent and tliiek ; and navigation 
in the neighbourhood of the islands is 
dangerous in consequence of icebergs 
and drift-ice. 

Ballerini. Peter (1698-C.176J), an 
It. theologian and author. His work 
entitled II Metodo di san Agostino 
degli studj (1724) excited much 
interest, and was one of the causes 
of the quarrel with re.gard to pro- 
babilism. He was helped in his works 
by his brother .Teromo (1702-c.l77()). 

Balleroy, Albert, Comte do (1828- 
73), Fr. artist, was W at Igd in 
Normandy and d. in Paris. His paint- 
ings consisted of hunting scenes and 
pictures of animals; thej’ were carried 
out on a large scale, and his execution 
was vigorous and bold. The painting 
of ' Dogs Running ’ was exliibited in 
the Salon in 18.53, and his ‘ Death of 
a Stag ’ gained him a medal from the 
Salon in 1867. 

Ballestros, Don Fr.ancisco (1770- 
1832), Spanish general, was 6. at 
Saragossa, and d.,in Paris. Ho served 
in the campaigns against the Fr. in 
1793 and 1795, became minister of 
war under Ferdinand VII. in 1815. 
and vice-president of the provisional 
ministry of 1820. After the Fr. in- 
vasion of 1823 he was condemned to 
death, but escaped to Paris, where ho 
died nine years later. 

Ballet, The, in all probability origi- 
nated in the semi-religious dance 
ceremonies couunon to nearly all 
primitive peoples, in wliich certain 
mythological personages are repre- 
sented as enacting in dumb show 
various incidents in their careers. 
Thus wc have well-defined Bs. in the 
dance ceremonies of the snake 
societies of the Hopi and Moqui 
Indians of New Mexico and Arizona, 
the (lueguence B. of the Maya, and 
the theatric Bs. of the people of the 
South Sea Is. In anct. Greece the 
corybantic dances partook of the 
nature of Bs. In mediaeval Europe 
the B. seems to have been more nearly 
evolved from the spectacle ^vith which 
we find the courts of Cliarles IX. in 
France and James lY. in Scotland 
especially comiected. From these, 
as from the early pantomime of Ital.v 
in the late ISth and the IGth cen- 
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turies, we find the B. proper emerge I wrote special music for the accom- 
in IGth-centurj" France, where one, panjdng ballet. 

Baltagerini, master of the music to Ball-flower, an ornament in Eng. 
Catlierine de Medici, developed the Gothic architecture, resembling a ball 
B. Comique, which later had rival | placed within a circular flower, some- 
forms in the B. Heroique and the B. ! times with three, sometimes with four 
Historique. Later, the mythological j petals. It is characteristic of the 
matter of Greece and Rome found | Decorated style of the 14th century, 
favour as B. subjects in the eyes of It is supposed by some to bean imita- 
the Grande Monarque, who did not tion of a pomegranate, and by others 
disdain to take part in them, and who of a hawk’s bill. 

alluded to himself as ‘ 'fhe God of Ballia, a tn. in the United Prov's. of 
Dancing.’ ’Phe B. form of modem Agra and Oudh, N. India, 70 m. 
times was first given its present shape E.N.E. of Benares. Noted for the 
by Noverre, who in the middle of the bathing fair, held in November. Pop. 
I8th century attempted to treat the about 16,400. 

highest themes in the light of this Ballln, Albert (t. 1857), a Ger. 
art-form. The B. in England has merchant, managing director of the 
departed considerably from the more Ger. steamship company, the Ham- 
classic tiTte still in vogue on the burg-America Line, ^vhich he joined 
Continent, where the various centres in 1880, and which owes its success 
of grand opera maintain scliools for largely to his business enterprise, 
the training of persons of both sexes Ballin, Claude (1615-78), a Fr. gold- 
in the art. Especially famous are the smith, who occupied much of his time 
schools connected with the operas of in copying the works of Poussin, and 
Paris, Brussels, Milan, Berlin, and St. who was employed by Louis XIV. on 
Petersburg, the personnel of the last various designs. His nephew, Claude 
of which has recontlj' aroused cn- B. (c. 1660-1754) was also a noted 
thusiasm in the countrj- by its per- goldsmith, his chief work being the 
formances. Differences in training coronation crown of Louis XV. 
exist between the Fr. and It. schools, Ballina, a seaport in counties Mayo 
but the latter is thought to adliere to and Sligo, Ireland, on both sides of 
the more rigidly classical forms and theR.Moy,7m.fromKillalaBay. The 
methods. In England the principal Sligo portion is properly called iVrd- 
centres of the art arc the Alhambra naree, a suburb of B. The R. Moi' and 
'I'heatre and Empire Theatre in Lon- Lough Conn are favourite resorts of 
don, which periodically produce Bs. anglers, as there is excellent salmon 
which for splendour of equipment and fishing. Coarse linens are manufac- 
soenery and novelty of idea are un- turcd, and there is trade in nli kinds 
surpassed eisewhero. But these ex- of agricultural produce. 'The Fr. took 
hibitions are to a great extent lacking possession of the to\™ in 1798, bub 
in the artistic atmosphere, discrirain- shortly afterwards were defeated at 
ation,and adhcrenceto the bestclassic Klllala. There is a Roman Catholic 
ideals which mark productions of a cathedral. Pop. (1901) 4505. 
similar character abroad. ’The prin. [ Ballinasloe, a small but prosperous 
exponents of the B. in England are i mkt. tn. in Connaught, on the borders 
Mdlle. Adela Gende, a lady of Danish of counties Galway and Roscommon, 
extraction, and Mdlle. Lydia Kj'a.sht, 1 It is situated on the Suck, a trib, of 
a Russian dancer, who appear in most the Shannon, and is further couneeted 
of the productions at the prin. Lon- with the Shannon by the Grand Canal, 
don houses. The Lanner family have opened for commercial purposes in 
for many years been the premier in- 1828. There is a celebrated wool fair 
dividual trainers of this form of danc- held on July 13, and the cattle fair in 
ing in England. The dancing of Mdlle. | October lasts four or five days. There 
Pavlova, the premidre danseuse of are breweries and flour-mUls, and 
the Imperial Russian B., who recently tanning, hat-making, and carriage- 
visited this countrj’, has been greatly I building are among the other in- 
adraired as affording a completely | dustries of the tn. GarbaUy Castle, in 
novel and iUnminating conception of , the neighbourhood, is the seat of the 
the best continental methods. The | Earl of Clancarty. Pop. (1901) 4904. 
B. has naturallj' had some consider- ■ Ballinrobe, a small tn. in co. Maj’o, 
able effect upon music, and manj’ of : Ireland, on the Robe, near its mouth 
the most remarkable if not the . in Lough Mask, 27 m. N. of Galwaj’. 
greatest efforts of composers of note | Pop. about 2200. 
liave been directed towards it. The B. i Balliol, see B.juol. 
music of Schubert, Gounod, Delibes, | Balliol College, a college of the 
Massenet and others is too widely i Oxford University. Its foundation is 
known to require description. Per- i attributed to .Sir John de Baliol of 
haps the first opera in which the , Barnard Castle, Durham, and his 
B. was connected with the opera ' wife, DevorguiUa, the parents of John 
proper was the Orfeo of Gluck, who Baliol,' King of .Scotland. John de 
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Baliol was a keen supporter of Henrv 
m. in his wars, but as an act o'f 
penance for the injuries done to 
sanctuaries in his neighbourhood and 
to’ show his pious love of learning, he 
maintained sixteen poor scholars of 
Oxford between 1262 and 1268. On 
his death Lady Devorguilla completed 
his project of founding a residence for 
these scholars in 1282, and other 
benefactors added gifts of money, 
land, and chinch livings. Part of the' 
library dates from 1430, but many 
new buildings have been added dur- 
ing the last century in the Gothic 
style. The college is endowed with 
many scholarships and exhibitions, 
and consists of a master, twelve 
fellows, about fifty scholars and ex- 
hibitioners, and the undergraduates, 
on an average, number over 200. B. 
boasts of many briUiant scholars, and 
has been the home of the champions 
of many intellectual and social move- 
ments. Wyclif was its master about 
1360, when scholastic philosophy was 
cultivated within its walls. In the 
15th century it harboured many Eng. 
humanists, including Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester (one of the 
founders of the Bodleian Library), and 
the Earl of 'Worcester. In the 19th 
century it contributed Cardinal Man- 
ning to the Oxford Movement. Among 
its distinguished graduates are Dr. 
Adam Smith, J. G. Lockhard, Robert 
Southey, Matthew Arnold, Swin- 
burne, and Andrew Lang. 

Ballista, an engine used by the 
Roms, for propelling hea-sT missiles 
in siege operations. It was con- 
structed on the same principle as the 
catapult, the dlflereme being that 
the catapult was used for propelling 
arrows in siege and field warfare, 
whilst the B. discharged heavy beams 
and stones lor the battering down of 
buUdings. The motive power in both 
types of engine is supplied by tightly 
twisted hemp, sinews of animals, or 
raw hide. Two such skeins are firmly 
fixed vertically in a heavj' wooden 
framework : two stiff wooden arms 
are inserted in the skeins and are 
attached to a bow-string which is 
dra^vn back by a winch and locked 
by a trigger mechanism. The pro- 
jectile is propelled through a window 
in the vertical framework. 

Ballistic Pendulum, an instrument 
invented by Benjamin Robins about 
1740 to measure the velocities of war- 
like projectiles. It consists of a large 
wooden box coated with iron and 
filled with sand to the weight of from 
three to five tons. The pendulum is 
suspended from a strong horizontal 
beam, and is defieoted by the impact 
ofaprojectile,theamouutof deflection 
enabling the velocity of the niissilo to 
be calculated. If the gun is fastened to 
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the pendulum and fired, the reaction 
causes a deflection by which the 
muzzle velocity of the shot may be 
deduced. 

Ballistics, the science of propelling 
projectiles from warlike engines. It 
Includes the study of the conditions 
determining the flight of missiles 
through the air. such as air-density, 
shape and weight of projectile, effect 
of rifling, etc., and aims at construct- 
ing tables and other referenda to en- 
able the gunner to estimate the range 
of shot fired under various conditions 
of elevation, etc. Another branch of 
the subject, called interior B., deals 
with the phenomena connected uith 
the discharge of explosives witliln the 
gim, the temperature and pressure of 
the released gases, the movement of 
the shot along the barrel, the stress 
occasioned in the material of which 
I the gun is composed, etc. 

I Ballistite, a smokeless explosive 
I formed from guncotton. It is very. 
! similar in composition to cordite and 
the v.orious blasting gelatins, and has 
been utilised by tho Italian gov. for 
znilitary purposes. 

Ballium, see B.ui,et. 

Ballocb, a vil., Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland, on Loch Lomond, on the N. 
British Railway; it is a terminus for 
the steamers on tho loch. 

Balloons, Thoscience of aerostation 
is not so old as that of tho sister 
science, aviation. But even in tho case 
of this science we can trace it to some 
slight extent, at any rate, to the 
period of the dark ages and of 
medireval times. Thoearliestattompts 
at artificial flight, however, were, 
imtil well into the 13th century, con- 
fined to various attempts to imitate 
the flight of birds, and the means 
usually employed was artificial wings. 
Although, however, the seionce of 
aviation is the older of tho two, tho 
younger science was tho one which 
most speedily reached any degree of 
success. During tho 13th centurj- we 
get many attempts, cither theoreti- 
cally or practicjilly. to solve the pro- 
blern of aerostation. Many of these 
were fantastic in tho extreme, many of 
them were impracticable, butthegroat 
point to be remembered, was that with 
the wave of now learning which at this 
time was about to spread over Europe, 
the minds of the now ago had before 
them the problem presented by arti- 
ficial flight, and sooner or later, in 
spite of failure and phantu.sy, the 
problem would be solved. Tho flying 
dove of Achytas. tho experiments and 
theories of Roger Bacon and Albert 
of Saxony have been dealt with else- 
where ' — — ..x. whn fan- 

tastic i ' ■ 

Lauruf 

were, 
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which was at the time facing a part at 
least of the thinking world. J'rancto 
Lana failed to solve the problem, 
yet, at the same time, made great 
strides in the right direction ; the 
science had aiso attracted the atten- 
tion of Leonardo da Vinci (see Aero- 
nautics). The experiments of Francis 
Lana had been carried out in the 17th 
century, and though unserviceable, 
they had been on the right lines. 
But it was in the next century, 
and even towards the end of that cen- 
tury, that the solution of the problem 
appeared to be in sight. The exiieri- 
ments of Cavendish and the vsxitings 
of Priestley had been made during 
that century; they had attracted 
considerable attention, and among 
others who had been attracted by the 
results of Cavendish's experiments, 
were two brothers, Joseph and 
Etienne Jlontgolfier, the sons of a 
papermerchant of .4nnonay,in France. 
That they did not fuUy solve the 
problem, nor yet understand the full 
significance of the experiments of 
Cavendish, is now fairly obvious, but 
the development of the B. and the 
research which has led to the practical 
perfection of the science of aerosta- 
tion, date from the first experiments 
of these brothers ivith their fire Bs., 
or Montgolflferes, as they came to be 
called later. In 1783 a bag made of 
linen was inflated over a fire of 
chopped straw, and rose to a con- 
siderable height. The brothers who 
were responsible for the experiment 
came to the conclusion that it was 
due to the smoke from the fire. Thej- 
overlooked the important and true 
reason, but they commenced the art 
of successful B. flight, and were to all 
intents and purposes practically the 
inventors of the fire B., or, as has been 
already remarked, JMontgolfiferes (see 
Aeronautics). 

This success of the brothers Mont- 
golfier roused intense enthusiasm in 
France, and their experiments at- 
tracted wide attention. The physicist 
Charles, however, who knew from his 
experiments with hydrogen the real 
cause of the ascent of the B., was 
entrusted with the work of making a 
hydrogen B. Herealised the necessity 
for making the B. thoroughly air- 
tight, and so his B. was made of silk 
and coated with a rubber solution. 
The ascent was successfully made in 
Aug. 1783. amid.st the plaudits of an 
enthusiastic Parisian crowd. The B. 
rose to a considerable height, but 
fell some distance from Paris, and was 
torn to pieces by nn infuriated and 
terrified pea.sant mob. The brothers 
Montgolfierinthemeantimecontinued 
their experiments, and attained 
a certain deprree of success, being 
enabled to send up a B. tliat con- 


tained a number of animals ; they 
were given enthusiastic receptions 
throughout France, and received re- 
wards at the hands of royalty. The 
next step in the evolution of the B. 
was the construction of a B. that 
would carry passengers. An ascent in 
a captive B. was made by one Pilli- 
tre de Rozier in Oct. 1783, and the 
same aeronaut made an ascent with 
the Slarquis de Arlandes in a free B. 
during the same year. In the follow- 
ing year an ascent was made by a cer- 
tain Madame Thibld, who has there- 
fore the honour of having been not 
only the first lady aeronaut, but also 
one of the pioneers of the movement. 
B nt the many experiments which were 
made with Montgolfieres showed that 
the B. of that type was not entirely 
practicable nor very serviceable. The 
B, was often burnt during the in- 
flatingprocess, sometimes they caught 
lire in the air; more often, after a 
successful descent, the B. was de- 
stroyed owing to the body of the E. 
failing upon the pan which had con- 
tained the fire, and which was often, 
even after the descent, hot enough to 
set fire to the whole B. A great con- 
troversy waged for some consider- 
able time as to which of the types 
of B., Montgo]fi6res or Robertiferes 
(sometimes called Charh’6res), were 
the most serviceable. The type of B. 
used by the physicist Charles did 
not differ essentially from the 
modem type, and ultimately it was 
in favour of this type that opinion 
veered. The hydrogen B. of Charles 
was fitted up with a net which covered 
about half the B. and was used to 
support the silk covering and also to 
di.stribute the pressure more evenly. 
From the wooden ring in which this 
silk netting ended, the car of the B. 
was attached by short ropes. From 
the experimental flights with Mont- 
golfieres and Robertieres much 
knowiedge was gained, and during 
the next few years flights took place 
in a great many places. Reference 
has already been made to the flight of 
Madame ThibI6, while in the same 
year Lunardi made the first flight in 
England. Flying from London, he 
made a successful descent in Hert- 
fordshire, after having been in the air 
for a little over two hours. In the 
following year, in the face of much 
difficulty and in spite of considerable 
hardships, the first cross-Channel 
flight was made by Blancliard and 
Jeffries. Blanchard had previously 
made a number of successful flights, 
being one of the first professional 
balloonists. This successful flight 
roused the envy of his fellow-balloon- 
ist, Pilatre de Rozier, who had desired 
to be the first to cross the Channel 
himself. In order to imitate the flight 
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of Blanchard ho constructed a B. of 
apecial type (hydrogen over hot air), 
which, however, came to grief in 1785, 
ii few moments after the ascent had 
lieen made. Both Rozier and the 
friend who accompam'ed him lost 
their lives in the failure. 

The success of the B. was soon as- 
sured, and many ascents were made 
during the years following the first 
experiments of the Montgolfihrs, and 
of Charles, Robert, and others. The 
problem winch now immediately pre- 
sented itself to the minds of those 
interested in ballooning was the con- 
struction of a B. which should not be 
at the mercy of the elements, and 
which the passengers should be able 
to direct. The number of suggestions 
made were beyond aU reason, and 
some of them were in the highest 
degree foolish. The first two 
suggestions were for the employ- 
ment of oars and sails. The former 
would have been successful perhaps 
in momng a B. along at a very slow 
rate; the latter, save by means of em- 
ploying also a guide rope which 
trailed on the ground, and which 
therefore caused tiie B. to go slower 
than the wind, would have been com- 
pletely useless. The early experi- 
ments for the production of a dirigible 
B. were failures ; experiments were 
made with oars, with rudders, with 
sails, and by means of air-bags. It may 
be said that the first half of the 19th 
century was utterly devoid of any 
real success in the production of a 
B. which could bo controlled. In 
1852 wo get the first dirigible whose 
motive power was a steam-engine 
which drove a propeller. Tliis was 
built by Giffard. The weight of the 
dirigible, which was made noth 
pointed ends, was rouglily IJ tons, 
and experiments TOth it showed that 
it was useless for its purpose. With 
his second machine, built in 1S55, he 
was rather more successful, being 
able during one of his experiments to 
move slowly against the wind. Even 
this maoliine showed that many im- 
rorements would have to be made 
efore it was possible to produce a 
machine which would bo capable of 
being fully controlled. A third B. 
was planned by Giflard on a very 
large scale, but his third attempt 
was never put into execution, and 
although all the plans for it were 
made in detail, the inventor died be- 
fore the construction of the machine 
was started. The experiments com- 
menced by Giflard were continued in 
other countries, especially under the 
direction of De L6me, and almost at 
the same time by Haenlein, who used 
for the first time a gas engine. This 
machine met with a certain amount 
of success, but the type of engine 


was too heavy, and the results of 
the experiments were therefore not 
as great as had been hoped for. The 
macliine was an advance on the type 
of Giflard and Lupuy or LOme, but 
on the whole was not a great success. 
The first real success of the dirigible 
type of B. was the successful flight of 
the airship ‘ La France,’ under the 
direction of two Fr. officers, Benord 
and Krebs. In Aug. IS84 they were 
able to prove conclusively that a 
dirigible airship could be produced, 
and could be mnneeuvred in the face 
of the wind, providing that the wind 
was not blowing at too great a 
velocity. Their first succes.sful flight 
lasted forabouttwenty -three minutes, 
and they covered considerably more 
than 5 m. These experiments, coming 
at the end of a long series of failures, 
gave renewed hope to the aeronauts, 
who had by this time almost con- 
cluded that the solution of dirigible 
flight was beyond the hopes of practi- 
cal experiments. The successful flight 
of ‘ La France ’ caused a renewal of ex- 
periments in most of the countries of 
Europe. In Germany a new dirigible 
was made by Dr. W'olfert, and its 
first ascent in 1897 ended in disaster. 
In 1898, however, we can begin to 
note the first experiments of Count 
Zeppelin. 

Since 1898 Count Zeppelin has 
constructed four dirigible B., all of 
which have met with a considerable 
amount of success. The first was ex- 
perimented with in 1900 ; it made 
three flights, and the machine was 
finally abandoned. In 1906 a second 
attempt was made by the Count, tiie 
results, however, in the second case, 
not meeting with any very great 
success. The macliino was lauded 
safely, but was damaged by tiie 
wind during the night so considerably 
that it had to be broken up. Tlio 
Zeppelin III. was built soon after the 
disaster to the second, and was a very 
great success. It succeeded in carry- 
ing eleven passengers for a distance 
of about G9 m. In the following year 
(1908) appeared Zeppelin IV., which 
made a number of successful voyages, 
the crowr" ' ' 

journey to 

Mayence . the 

alrslilp was unfortunately destroyed 
by fire. In June 1909 ho also suc- 
ceeded in travelling over 900 m. in 
thirty-eight hours, and on bis arrivni 
in Berlin was greeted with enthusiasm 
by the populace. 

Another great name in the annals 
of the dirigible B. ts that of Santos 
Dumont, a young Brazilian, who, by 
lus fearlessness and by his repeated 
'-■■in the work 
flo B. Alto- 
' lirships, and 
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the results of those flights and the 
remedjing of the failures went far to 
solve the question of aerial flight. 
Above aU he roused the enthusiasm 
of Franco for aerial flight, and did 
much to attract the attention of 
scientists to the problem of successful 
flight. The Lebaudy alrsliip was a 
typo that also proved successful, 
and was practically adopted as the 
type by the Fr. military authorities. 
The Lebaudy dirigible was the first 
example of the semi-rigid typo which 
has since proved itself so successful. 
The first Lebaudy machine, after a 
series of successful trips, was wrecked 
in Nov. 1901; but so successful had 
the type of machine been that im- 
mediately the brothers Lebaudy built 
another on a large scale^ which ulti- 
mately was adopted as the parent 
tj-po of the dirigibles of the Fr.'army. 
The Fr. airship, the ‘ Patrie,’ was built 
after this model, and had a long and 
successful career before coming to an 
untimely end in the Atlantic ; but the 


to direct the fire of his own artillery. 
This advantage seems to have first 
struck the Fr., and during the early 
period of the revolutionary wars, we 
find that two B. corps were organised 
by the Fr. Their success was not very 
great, but it was of some value during 
the battle of Fleurus, 1791, and 
annoyed the enemy to such an extent 
that, at least by the Austrians, bal- 
loonists were treated in the same 
manner as spies. But there were tre- 
mendous difficulties in the way of the 
B. corps, and in 179S, on his return 
from Egypt, Napoleon put an end to 
the existence of the French B. corps. 
During the 19th century we find that 
a great many attempts were made to 
revive the use of the B. as a necessary 
adjunct to the army, but until after 
the Franco-Prussian War (1870-1), 
we cannot say with any degree of 
confidence that the experiments were 
justified by their results. During the 
early part of the 19th centurj- an 
attempt was made to foster the use of 



Fr. nation were not disheartened by ; military Bs. in Russia, but the experi- 
this disaster, and a number of, other | ment was too co.stly, and was given up. 
airships of tliis type have since been ^ During the many wars and revolu- 
built. In Great Britain, the first air - 1 tions of that century attempts wore 
ship was of the non-rigid type, and ■ made to revive the use of the mUitai-y 
was almost from the beginning anti- B. The insurgents in Italy made use 
quatod and useless, but since then of them ; during the Ciril War in 
other airships of the semi-rigid type , America use was made of them; and 
have been built, and during the ^ even in the wars of the republics of 
manoeuvres in East Anglia during i S. .America Bs. were used at least for 
1912 these vessels proved that they j reconnoitring purposes. In most of 
were ciipable of being put to good use. I the armies of the Great Powers ex- 
Tho three prin. types of airship have i periments were made uith Bs,, and in 
now been dealt with. The rigid, such, : France, Napoleon III. tried to revive 
for example, as those built by Count ; the B. corps, which had been done 
Zeppelin ; the non-rigid, the tj-pe away with by his prreat predecessor, 
which was first adopted in Great ! In Great Britain many military ex- 
Britain; and the semi-rigid, the type periments were tried, but no attempt 
of the Lebaudy machine, and also the was made actually to form a B. corps 
tjpe principally adopted in Great until after 1870. Both the Fr. and 
Britain after the ill success of her ' the Ger. military authorities tried to 
fir.st ship. 1 utilise Bs. during the Franco-Prussian 

Mililary balloonina. — Immediately War. The Ger. attempts were almost 
after the first success of the Mont- completely a failure; the Fr. attempts 
golfli-ro and the Roberti6re type of B., ' to use the Bs. for military purposes 
it began to bo recognised that the B. exclusively also to a large extent 
could bo put to reasonable use during ’ failed. So little information was 
warfare. From the vantage point of I gained that the military authorities 
the air the balloonist would bo able to I ultimately sold their B. to the postal 
learn the position of the enemy, and ' dept. On the other hand, passengers 
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and letters -n-ero convej-ed out of the 
besieged tn. of Paris in comparative 
safety by means of a B., and alto- 
gether, out of the sixty-six Bs. that 
left Paris during the period of the 
siege, at least fifty-nine, of them 
arrived safely at their destination. 
The B. work of the siege of Paris was 
both interesting and useful, and served 
the double purpose of helping the Fr. 
to take communications out of the 
besieged city and aiso gave useful 
experience of the practical value of 
the B. during a period of w£ir. After 
the war of 1870-1, B. corps were 
formed in practically every army, and 
the experience gained during that 
war went far in helping in the or- 
ganisation of the B. corps throughout 
the world. One natural result of the 
war was the invention of a gtm which 
could be used for firing at Bs., and 
this in turn led to additional expe- 
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tothetroopsinthefield, and especiallv 
during the events which led to the 
surrender of Cronje. America also 
used B. in ISOS, during her war ^vith 
Spain, and B. corps have also been 
formed in Austria and Russia. The 
types of B. used may be divided into 
two classes — the free B., tho captive- 
B., and in this category, although not 
strictly a B.. we may add the kite. 
Of these the captive B. is probabl.v 
of the greatest actual service, since 
by use of it observations may be 
made of the movements of the enemy, 
and above all the fire of tho guns of 
the artillery may bo actually directed 
from such a B. The free B. would be 
of perhaps greater service if it were 
possible to place the same reliance in 
it as in the captive B. The free B. has 
the advantage of being able to follow 
the movements of an army wliich is 
moving from place to place, and is 
rlence later in times of pence as to the i also of great value in reconnoitring 
exact manner in which Bs. could best I the position of the enemy, and of 
be disabled in time of war, and to | gaining information of tho’ fortifica- 


what extent rifle and cannon fire 
would injure them. Further, the ad 
vantage of a B. service, even If useless 
as far as actual military tactics were 
concerned, was shotvn in the organisa- 
tion of resistance to the Germans by 
Gambetta, after his escape from Paris 
by means of a B. Immediately after 
the close of the Franco -Prussian War 
use was made of tho experience gained 
during that war to put B. corps upon 
a firm and satisfactory basis. The Fr. 
immediately commenced the work of 
organising B. corps which would be 
of value during actual warfare ; they 
realised that in any future war they] 
must be prepared for active opera- 
tions by means of Bs., and they or- 1 
ganised the B. corps so that to each 
army corps could be attached a B. 
corps which would be self-contained 
and self-reliant. To each corps were 
attached wagons for the carrying of 
tools and appliances and for carrying 
also the actual B., while further gas 
waggons were attached which would 
give the corps a constant supply. In 
Germany the first B. corps was 
formed in ISSi, and has since that 
time continued to be supplemented 
Eind strengthened, so that at the 
present day the B. corps of Germany 
are of very considerable value, and 
ranks amongst the finest in Europe. 
In Great Britain a B. corps was first 


tions and strength of the towns of 
the enemy. The man -lifting kite has 
recently been tho subject of many 
experiments, and from these experi- 
ments promises, with the captive B.. 
to be of the greatest advantage to the 
army, especially from the point of 
observation and direction of artillery 
fire. The man-lifting kite can also bo 
used with advantage during naval 
operations, and promises to be of tho 
utmost value, since it is more easily 
carried by warships than the captive 
B. For the use of dirigibles in warfare, 
see AEKOKACmes. 

The balloon and science . — Tho use 
of thc'B. as a means of examining tlie 
phenomena of the atmosphere was 
first made soon after the earliest suc- 
cessful ascents had been made by the 
Montgolfiers and by Charles. Cliarlcs, 
as a matter of fact, made scientific 
observations during his first voyages, 
but the first ascent made wholly in 
tho interests of science was made by 
Jeffries in 1784. From his observa- 
tions the B. rose to a height of 9000 
ft., and the temp., wliich was about 
50° in London, fell to 29° F. During 
the first half of the 19 th century 
many ascents were made, but until 
the experiments of Glaisher begin wc 
may conclude that the results ob- 
tained were not of outstanding im- 
portance. Glaisher, however, made 


founded in 1879, and during many of ! altogether some twenty -eight ascents 
the wars which England fought after | for scientific purposes, and liis results 
that period the B. corps did valuable | were the best wliich were obtained for 
- -- — ' ' — some very considerable time. Tbo re- 

sults of his experiments may bo found 
in the reports of tho British Associa- 
tion. The chief questions which he 
sought by experiment to determine 
were: tho temp, of tho atmosphere. 


work. Mention may here be made 
especially of their work during the S. 

African War, where, although during 
the siege of Ladysmith the B. corps, 
owing to the lack of supplies, coMd 

not do any work, afterwards was able , — y- v-. 

to render great and valuable services i the amount of moisture contained in 
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it at the higher levels, the determina- 
tion of the old point — the suitability 
of the higher levels for human habita- 
tion (this had reference principally to 
the mountains of India), the deter- 
mination of the electrical properties of 
the atmosphere, the properties of the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, the collec- 
tion of samples of the air at various 
levels, the constitution and the height 
of the clouds, the velocity and direc- 
tion of the breezes ; later especially, 
special instruments were invented in 
order that the information gathered 
during these scientific ascents shoTild 
be accurate, and much valuable in- 
formation was gained by the use 
of these instruments during the 
numerous ascents. The work has 
been confined chiefly to meteorologj’, 
but much valuable astronomical work 
has been done also. The phenomena 
attendant on the eclipse of the sun 
have been observed from a B., and 
interesting information concerning 
shooting stars has been gathered also. 
The experiments commenced by 
Glaisher have been continued by dis- 
tinguished scientists in almost every 
country in the world, and the in- 
formation which has been gathered 
has been of vital importance to the 
science of meteorology. The B. has 
also been used for attempts to reach 
the North Pole, the most famous of 
which was the unfortimate attempt of 
Andr6e ; Andree’s expedition never 
again being heard of. The longest B. 
voj'age proposed was that of Wise in 
1873, who proposed to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean in a B. specially con- 
structed for him by the New York 
Daily Graphic. The voyage was never 
commenced, since the B. was ren- 
dered useless while being filled. .Since 
then Wellman attempted the same 
feat. Starting on Oct. 15, 1910, in a 
specially constructed flirigible, he 
abandoned the attempt in mid-ocean 
after flying and drifting 850 m. Two 
voyages of over 1000 m. are on 
record, the first being that of Wise in 
1859, from St. Louis to Henderson, 
New York, which covered a distance 
of 1120 m.: the other the voyage of 
the Count Henry de la Vaulx, who, 
starting from Paris, reached the town 
of Korostichell in Russia, thus cover- 
ing a di.sfaince of nearly 1200 miles. | 
Ballot (It. ballotta, diminutive of 
halla, a ball), originally, the little ball 
used for secret voting; hence ‘ voting 
by ballot ’ is a term applied to the 
practice of secret voting. Secret vot- 
ing was practised in Greece and Rome 
by means of balls, marked stones, 
shells, and tickets, in cases of ostra- 
cism, at criminal trials, and in Rome 
at the election of candidates to a 
public office. Secret voting at elec- 
tions of members of parliament was 
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advocated by Eng. reformers in the 
early 19th century; it was included 
in the draft of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
a bill on the subject having been 
introduced by O’Connell in 1830. It 
was first used in 187 0, in connection 
with the London School Board 
elections, and two years later, by 
Forater’s Ballot Act, it was intro- 
duced into all pari, and municipal 
elections. The practice is now in 
force at elections In aU countries 
where a constitutional gov. prevails. 
Voting by means of coloured balls 
for the admission or rejection of new 
members is common in most clubs. 

Ballot, Buys, see Bin's - Balix)T, 

Ballot, Charles (1818-85), a Fr. 
laivyer and publicist. He founded 
the Revue pratiyue du droit franeais, 
contributed to Le Siicle, and ed. Le 
Droit. He was alsoappointed solicitor- 
general, of the court of Paris, and 
vice-president of the council of state. 

Ballot, Marie Paul Victor (1855), a 
Fr. colonial administrator. He was 
appointed commander - in - chief of 
Senegal, 1878; of the settlements 
armmd the Gulf of Benin, 1887; and 
organised the French explorations of 
the interior of Africa as far as the 
Niger. 

Ballota, a genus of Labiatte corns 
mon to Europe. B. niara is the 
foetid horehound, a British weed. 
The ordinary horehound belongs to 
the same order but genus Marrubium. 

Ballu, Albert (1819), a Fr. arcldtect, 
son of Thfeodore Ballu. He was ap- 
pointed diocesan architect of Algers, 
1885, and receii'ed a gold medal from 
the e xhi bition of 1889. .Amongst the 
works which he has undertaken are: 
the court of justice of Charleroi, the 
tower of the cathedral of .Aix, and 
the restoration of the churches of 
Esnandes (Charente-Infdrieure), of 
Notre Dame de Lambelle (Cates- 
du-Nord), and of Saint Florent in 
Corsica. 

BaUy, Victor (1775-1866), a Fr. 
physician. He took part in the ex- 
pedition of Saint-Domlngue, joined 
sev. army medical corps, and did 
much work when the yellow fever was 
raging at Barcelona, 1821. Hewasthe 
author of several medical treatises, 
j Ballycastle, a small seaport in the 
N. of CO. Antrim, Ireland, opposite 
Rathlin Is. There is a good pier and 
harbour. The castle was bmlt by the 
Earl of -Antrim in the reign of James 
I. Pop. (1901) 1481. 

Ballyclaro, a market tn. Ireland, 
CO. .Antrim, 9 m. E.N.E. of Antrim, 
on the Belfast and Northern Coimties 
Railway. It is chiefly noted for its 
.paper mills. Pop. about 1600. 

Bally Island, or Little Java, see Baui. 

Ballymena, a tn. in co. Antrim, 
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Ireland, on the Braid. It is an im- 
portant railway centre, on the Belfast 
and Northern Counties Railway. The 
ijnen manufs. were introduced c. 1733, 
and are an important feature of the 
town. The agric. and iron-mining 
industries are also in a flourishing 
condition. The town was taken hv 
the insurgents in 1798. but was not 
held for Jong. Pop. (1901) 10.886. 

Ballymoney, a tn. in co. Antrim, 
Ireland. Browing, distilling, and 
tanning are carried on. and linen, 
soap, candles, and tobacco are manu- 
factured. Pop. (1901) 2952. 

Ballymote, a tn. in the co. of Sh'go, 
Ireland. It flourishes as a mrkt. tn., 
and has considerable agric. trade be- 
sides carriage works. In 1300 Richard 
de Bm-gh built a castle here whose 
remains are still standing, and it 
formed the site of disturbances in 
1641 and 1642. There are also the 
ruins of a Franciscan foundation 
which are approximated to the 13th 
century. The fame of its learning 
spread for some considerable distance 
at that time. The erudite monks 
left a literary monument in the form 
of the B. book, a manuscript now in 
the possession of the Royal Irish 
Academy. It is a miscellaneous 
collection of prose and verse, written 
In Gaelic, and compiled about 1391. 
There are some translations of Latin 
romances, and the rest is of histori- 
cal and genealogical interest. The 
book was once in the possession 
of the O’Connel family, who bought 
it for 140 cows. A facs imil e reprint 
was issued in 1887, edited by Professor 
Atkinson. Pop. (1901) 997. 

Ballynahinch, a tn. in the co. of 
Down, Ireland. It has a large market 
trade, and is situated 12 m. to the S. 
of Antrim. Its pop. is approximately 
1800. 

Ballysbannon, a seaport of Donegal 
co., Ireland, at the mouth of the Erne. 
Sahnon fishing is extensively carried 
on at a waterfall in the Erne, where 
the leaping of the salmon assists tlieir 
captiue. Owing to a bar the harbom- 
is only available for small craft. Re- 
mains exist of a castle of the O’Don- 
nells where the English in 1597 were 
defeated. Pop. (1901) 2359. 

Balm, or Melissa officinalis, is a 
species of Labiatte found in Europe 
and Western Asia, and is frequently 
cultivated in English and American 
gardens. It has an upright stem, 
opposite and alternate leaves which 
are toothed and ovate, and the 
ordinary nettle-shaped flowers of the 
order, of a faint yellow or a wlute 
colour. The leaves are used in 
medicine for their tonic and stimulant 
properties, but they are not of very 
gi'eat value. Bastard B., or Meliltis 
Melissophyllum., is a single species of 
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Its genus, and is found in Europe; it 
also belongs to the Labiate. 

Balm of Gilead, or Balsam, a species 
of Burseraceae, native to tropical Asia 
and Africa. It is used oxtensivelv in 
oriental countries for its sweet scent 
and medicinal properties. It is re- 
ferred to in the O.T. and by many old 
writers who affirm its power to heal 
all diseases. 

Balmaceda, Jose Manuel (1S3S-91), 
a politician, w ’ . ' ’ ‘ ‘ ' 

He was made - 
of Chili, and a 

Liberal party. He did much work for 
the development of public instruction 
and for the army and navy. He abo 
promoted the construction of rail- 
ways. 

Balmain, a shipbuilding suburb of 
Sydney, New S. Wales; pop. about 
30,000. 

Balme, Col de, a mt. pass situated 
between Mts. Blanc and Dent du 
Midi. It is traversed by the road from 
Martigny to Cliamonix. Its highest 
point is 7200 ft. above sea-level. 

Balmerino, Barons, see Elphin- 
STONE. 

Balmerino, James Elphjnstone, first 
Baron (1553-161 2), Scottish politician. 
Under James VI. he was appointed 
judge and royal secretary. He was 
made Lord B. in 1604. He was 
implicated in a letter addressed to 
the pope, which aroused that 
dignitary’s wrath. After a short in- 
carceration he died. 

Balmes, or Balmez, Jaime Lucio 
(1810-48), Spanish publicist and 
philosophical UTiter, was b. at Vich in 
Catalonia. He proved himself on 
ardent and eloquent defender of the 
monarchical system and founded a 
political paper of a clerical and mon- 
archical character in Madrid in 1844, 
calling it El Pensam iento de la Xacion. 
His Filosofia fundamental (1848) has 
been translated into English. 

Balmoral Castle, a residence of the 
British sovereign in Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland. It is used in a private 
capacity. It is situated on the r. b. 
of the Dee, which at tliis point is 
crossed by a suspension bridge. The 
Prince Consort acquired it from Sir 
Robert Gordon and gave it to Queen 
Victoria together with the estate 
attached. It is built in granite and 
has an eastern tower 100 ft. high, 
which commands a magnificent view. 

Balnaves, Henry (d. 1579), of Ual- 
hill, a Scottish reformer, was born of 
poor parents in Rirkcaldy, Fife, and 
studied at St. .windrows Univei-sity 
and at a free school at Cologne. Ho 
acted for some time ns a procurator 
in the cmrrts of St. Andrews and then 
removed to Edinburgh, where in 1538 
James V. made him a lord of se.ssion. 
On the accession of Mary (1513) 13. 
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was promoted to the office o£ secretary 
o£ state, and was Instrumental in get- 
ting the Holy Scriptures translated 
into the Scots rulgar tongue. He was 
confined for sis months in the castle 
at Blackness lor liis aggressive Protes- 
tantism. In 1516 he joined the mur- 
derers o£ Cardinal Beaton in the castle 
of St. Andrews. In the following year 
he was captured by the Kr. and was 
thrust into the capital of Rouen as a 
prisoner of war. In 1551, when the 
dowager queen, Jlary of Guise, be- 
came regent of Scotland, B. was re- 
leased and his forfeiture rescinded. 
On his return to Scotland he took an 
active part on the side of the Lords 
of the Congregation, and in 1563 was 
appointed a lord of session and was 
chosen as one of the commissioners 
to revise the Book of Discipline. Dur- 
ing his imprisonment he wTote a 
treatise on justification, wliich was 
pub., with a preface by Knox, under 
the title of A Confession of Faith. 
See M'Crie’s Life of .John Knox (new 
ed. 1889). 

Balneology and Balneotherapeutics. 
Balneology is the science of baths and 
their effects upon the system. Baths 
act more by modifying temp, than by 
skin absorption. The cold bath (45°- 
66° F.) causes a contraction of the 
vessels of the slUn and consequently 
drives the blood into the internal 
organs, where the resulting dilatation 
causes an exhilarating after-effect if 
the immersion be of short duration. 
The cold bath is thus valuable as a 
tonic. The tepid bath (85°-90°) is of 
value in fevers through actual heat 
abstraction. Between 93° and 95° 
baths are at the point of thermal in- 
difference ; they do not change the 
movement of the blood-stream and 
have a sedative effect on the nervous 
system. Baths of higher temps, pro- 
mote circulation in the surface blood- 
vessels, and the hot bath (103°-108°) 
operates as a powerful stimulant, and 
is used in dropsies, catarrh, kidney 
diseases, etc., to increase the absorp- 
tion of morbid products. If the im- 
mersion bo prolonged there may be 
u’cakness of the heart with the possi- 
bility of fainting. The Turkish bath is 
a hot-air bath where the patient 
passes through compartments rang- 
ing in temp, from 100° to 200° F. It 
is used for promoting perspiration, 
and in cases of catarrh, neuralgia, and 
rheumatism. It is deleterious in fatty 
degeneration of the heart. The Rus- 
sian bath is a vapour-bath in which 
steam is generated by throwing water 
on heated mineral or metallic sur- 
faces; it is of value in rheumatism. 
The douche is a bath where water is 
forced by considerable pressure upon 
tile surface of the body; it is used in 
insomnia and the coma of alcohol or 


sunstroke. The s/joioer-BafAis a douche 
where water is forced against the body 
from a nozzle with numerous per- 
forations ; it is used as a general tonic. 

There are also special forms of bath 
where the body is immersed in peat, 
mud, slime, pine-leaves, herbs, brine, 
sand, bran, malt, tan, glue, milk, 
soap, acid, mustard, etc. Air-baths 
are dealt with in Aerotherapeutics, 
and electric baths in Electrothera- 
peutics. 

Balneotherapeutics is a term gener- 
ally restricted in application to treat- 
ment at spas, where patients sys- 
tematically drink and bathe in water 
naturally mineralised, or artificially 
modified at the places where the 
springs emerge from the earth. The 
beneficial results of spa treatment in 
many types of disease are undeniable, 
but there is some difficulty in appor- 
tioning the credit among the various 
curative factors in such treatment. 
The usually favourable climate, the 
submission of the patient to a regime 
that would probably be relaxed at 
home, the presence of physicians with 
special experience, the provision of 
specially appropriate appliances and 
organisation, and the combination of 
regular exercise in a good atmosphere 
with systematic medical treatment, 
all contribute in varying measures to 
the well-being of the patient. As to 
the waters themselves, it is un- 
doubtedly true that many of them 
lose their properties when bottled and 
exported, and cannot be artificially 
prepared so as to produce the same 
conditions, or contain such subtle in- 
gredients that their composition is 
not wholly known. Gautier has sug- 
gested that the warm mineral springs 
consist of water which is formed by 
the combination of hydrogen distilled 
from granitic rooks at great depths 
with oxygen derived from metallic 
oxides also found there, thus produc- 
ing w’hat he calls nascent or virgin 
water. Many waters also contain 
radium emanation, which has a thera- 
peutic value in certain morbid con- 
ditions. The bubbles of carbonic acid 
ga.s, wliich have such an exhilarat- 
ing effect on the skin, cannot be 
exactly reproduced in baths arti- 
ficially charged with carbonic acid. 

Spa treatment is suitable in the 
sub-acute or chronic stage of disease, 
where the patient has a good supply 
of reserve force. Acute cases, or those 
tending to a fatal issue at an early 
period, should not be recommended; 
serious visceral disease, advanced 
arterio-sclerosis, serious mental or 
nervous depression are also unsuit- 
able, whilst cliildren and old people 
should have recourse to cUmatic in- 
fluences only. In any case, the patient 
should be reconciled to separation 
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from all business and domestic en- 
tanglements which are liable to 
occasion wonr. 

The chief object of spa treatment is 
to promote excretion. by wa 3 ’ of the 
kidneys,bowels, and skin. For elimina- 
tion by the kidneys the alkaline waters 
at Vichy, Neuenahr, Vittel, Contrexd- 
rtlle, VVildungen, Evian, and Aix-les- 
Bains are suitable. For elimination by 
the bowels water's containing sodium 
sulphate are useful, as at Marienbad, 
Karlsbad, Brides-les-Bains, and Chel- 
tenham. Arthritic ailments are best 
suited by Aix-les-Bains, Bath, Droit- 
wich, Harrogate, and Buxton, but it 
must be remembered that gout, rheu- 
matism, and rheiunatoid arthritis are 
to be considered in connection witli 
the associated constitutional con- 
dition before making a choice of a spa. 
Neiwous diseases are specially pro- 
vided for at Oeynhausen, Schlangcu- 
bad, and Church Stretton. Colitis is a 
leading speciality at Flora bieres and 
Chatel-Guj'on. Primary anmmias are 
ti'eated at Schwalbach, Spa, and St. 
Moritz, whilst for secondary annimias 
Royat, La Bourboule, Uriage, Harro- 
gate, and Llandrindod are suitable. 
Marienbad is speeiallj' recommended 
for the systematic treatment of 
obesity. Diabetic patients will secure 
experienced treatment at Karlsbad, 
Brides, Neuenahr, Vichy, t'ittel, 
Koyat, Buxton, Gastein, Evian, St. 
Moritz, and other spas. Phlebites and 
vai'ioose veins are specialised in at 
BagnoIes-do-I’Orne. Luchon and 
Schinznaoh have a good reputation 
for the cure of skin diseases, and 
Cauteretz attracts sufferers from 
throat maladies. 

Balrampur, a tn. in Britisli Indio 
near the Tapti. Its rajah was loyal 
during the Mutiny. Litigation on his 
death threw the state into cliancery, 
the revenue of which is £46,000. 
Pop. (1901) 16.723. 

Balsam (Gk. ^dKtra^oi, balsam- 
tree), a name given in medicine to a 
great many resins and oils taken from 
plants of many different kinds, but 
given in particular to B. of Peru and 
of Tolu. These two varieties come 
from leguminous plants, tlie first 
species being kno^vn as Myroxi/lon 
peruiferum, the second as ill. Mvi- 
ferum. Liquidamber, a baisamic 
product of Lif/uidamber siyraciflva, is 
sometimes coiled wliite B. of Peru. 

B. of Copaiba is also obtained from 
many varieties of the genus Copai- 
fera. Bs. have a pleasant fragrance 
which renders them of service in 
making confectionery and perfumes; 
they also have tonic and stimulant 
properties. 

Balsam, or Impatiens, is a genus of 
Geraniacese which is native to India 
and Japan. The plants are generally 
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herbaceous annuals with wliite or red 
flowers. J. balsamina, found in the 
E. Indies, i.s a beautiful plant culti- 
vated in gardens and conservatories 
in England ; I. nolime-tangere, yellow 
B. or touch - me - not, is found in 
Europe, and often in Britain. If the 
ripe capsule of the flower bo touched 
it immediately dehisces and scatters 
its seed. 

Balsamina, another name of the 
genus Impatiens which belongs to the 
order Baisaminacem. The former is 
a name given by Tournefort, the 
latter by Linnfeus. 

Balsaminacete is an order of Dico- 
ts'ledons wliich contains only two 
genera, of wliich Impatiens "is the 
chief. It has numerous species of 
herbs which are cosmopolitan and are 
remarkable for the elastic force u-ith 
which the valvas of the capsular fruit 
contract and eject the seeds. Tlie 
flowers are regular, zj-gomorphic. 
have 5 petaloid sepals, 5 petals, o 
stamens, and 5 carpels which are 
united, superior, and contain numer- 
ous ovules. 

Balsamo, Giuseppe, see C.voliostbo. 
Balsamodendron, or Commiphora, 
is a genus of Burseracece which grow 
in tropical Asia and Africa. B. (or 
C.) Myrrlia yields myrrh, wliich 
exudes as a resin from the bark and 
becomes hard by exposure to the air; 
it has a bitter taste and peculiar 
odour, and is used in the manuf. of 
incense and some medicines. B. (or 
C.) opobaUamum produces the ex- 
pensive Balm of Gilead, an oleo-resin 
which is highl.v prized in the East. 

Balsham, Hugh de (d. 12SG), suc- 
ceeded 'William de Kilkennj' as 
Bishop of Ely, 1256. In 1280 he 
obtained a charter to introduce 
‘ studious scholars ' into his hospital 
of St. John, Cambridge, in place of 
the secular brethren. In I2S4 he 
founded Peterhouse, Cambridge, for 
his own pupils. 

Balia, a tn. in the Russian gov. of 
Pondolia. It is situated between the 
Dniester and the Bug. It has an 
extensive trade in cattle, horses, and 
grain. Two fairs are held there 
annually. Among its industries arc 
tallow-melting, soap-boiling, tile- 
making, and brewing. A large part of 
the pop. are Jews; pop. 23,393. 

Balia, Jose (assassinated 1S72). 
Peruvian statesman. He helped 
General Canseco to overthrow Pezet, 
and became one of Canseco’s minis- 
ters, 1865. Prado deteated Canseco, 
but was hhnself ultimately over- 
thrown by B., who then became 
president of Peru, 1867-71. Herulcd 
well, and favoiu-ed public works, but 
was assassinated bj- Marcelino Gutl- 
erez. July, 1872. 

Baltadji, Mohammed id. 1712), 
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'fiirkish statesman, became grand 
vizier under Ahmed III. In 1710 he 
gained a decisive victory over the 
Russians, but was induced by the 
Empress Catherine to sign the treaty 
of Falezi renouncing his advantages 
in the battle, which greatly incensed 
Charles XII. of Sweden who had 
aided him. His death took place at 
Lsmnos. 

Baltard, Louis Pierre (1764-1846), a 
Ft. architect, engraver, painter, and 
author. He at first became an en- 
graver, then went to Italy where he 
served as an arehitoct, b>it owing to 
the Revolution he returned to Paris 
and entered the army. He after- 
wards became professor of architec- 
ture at the polytechnic, and did much 
work as an architect in Paris, and 
built the cliapels of Sainte-Pdlagie 
and Saint-Lazare, and the court of 
justice at Lyons. His engravings 
were very numerous. 

Baltard, Victor (1805-74). a French 
architect, son of Louis Pierre. As 
director of architectural works at 
Paris and La Seine he built sev. public 
buildings, and ho also restored the 
churches of St. Germain des Pr6s, St, 
Eustache, St. Severin, and St. Etienne 
dll Mont. Of his publications, illus- 
trated with his own designs, the chief 
are: Monowajihie de la villa Midicis a 
Home, 1847; MonograpMe des Halles 
centrales; and Les Pcintures el arab- 
esgves de I’ancienne galerie de Diane d 
Fontainebleau. 

Baltazarini, or Baltagerini (fl. 16th 
century). It. musician, first violinist 
of his time and founder of the modem 
ballet, was first valet-de-chambre to 
Catherine de Medioi. He introduced 
It. dances to Paris, and by his royal 
mistress was called Beaujoyeulx. 

Balthazar, or Balthasar, the Gk. 
form of the name Belshazzar (g.u.). 

Baltic, or Baltiiski Port, is a seaport 
of Russia on the Gulf of Finland, 
and marks the end of the Baltic R.; 
pop. 900. ' 

Baltic, Battle of the, was a great 
sea-fight which took place off Copen- 
hagen on April 2, 1801. In this battle 
Sir Hyde Parker and Nelson destroyed 
the Danish fleet. 

Baltic Provinces, region Ring on 
the Gulf of Finland and the Baltic 
Sea, including the three Russian 
governments of Courland, Livonia, 
and Estbonia. The term is generally 
used to include also Petersburg and 
Finland. The bulk of the pop. con- 
sists of Lettish and Esthonian races, 
the latter being a branch of the Finns, 
while there is a considerable admix- 
ture of Gormans, especially in the 
largo towns and among the higher 
classes. The number of Russians is 
still fairly small. Excepting Cour- 
land. which wiis a dependency of 


Poland, all the B. P. once belonged 
to Sweden. The foundation of St. 
Petersburg in 1703 first gave Russia 
a secure footing on the Baltic, and the 
Swedish provinces were ceded to her 
soon after. Courland did not come 
into her possession until 1795. 
Strenuous attempts have been made 
to Russianiso the B. P., and to con- 
vert their Inhabitants to the Russian 
Church, but have not been very' 
successful. Commerce in the Baltic 
is good. 

Baltic Sea, a sea between 54° and 
66° N. lat. and 9° and 30° E. long. It 
is surrounded by the dominions of 
Sweden, Russia, Germany, and Den- 
mark. It is 960 m. long and 400 m. 
broad. It has 5000 m. of coast-line. 
A channel connects it to the North 
Sea. The western portion of this 
channel is called the Skaggerack. 
while the remainder is called the 
Kattegat. Islands fill the southern 
extremity of the Kattegat, and com- 
munication is continued by narrow 
straights called the Sound, the Great 
Belt, and Little Belt. Its total area 
is 166,397 sq. m. The separating 
factor between the B. and the North 
Sea is a plateau upon w’hich the is. 
Zealand, Funen, and Laaland are 
situated. Its depth has been com- 
puted to be 36 ft., which falls con- 
siderably lower than that of any 
other inlet of the sea of .similar 
character. The bed of the B. S. in 
the deeper parts is generally of soft 
brown or grej' mud, or else of hard 
clay. Near the low coasts and on the 
shallower banks fine sand with small 
pebbles are seen. 

Its navigation is rendered danger- 
ous by shallowness, narrowness, and 
sudden changes of wind followed 
quickly by tempestuous storms. It 
runs eastward into three gulfs. Gulf of 
Bothnia, the northernmost. Gulf of 
Finland, and Gulf of Riga. There is 
not such a quantity of salt in the B. 
as in other oceans, and the water 
therefore is clearer on that account. 
From three to five months of the year 
access through the sea is hindered by 
ice, but the whole surface is seldom 
frozen entirely, though records of that 
event have been estab. in the years 
1658 and 1809. It possesses the 
charaoteristio of aU inland seas that 
it is little affected by tides. Never- 
theless a perceptible rise and subse- 
quent fall of its w’aters takes place. 
This, however, is due more to the 
variations in the water-bulk of its 
rivers than to any tidal circumstances. 
Of the rivs. that discharge their 
waters into this sea there are 250, 
resulting in a drainage of almost one- 
fifth of the area of Europe. The 
most important of these are the 
Oder, Vistula, Xiemen, Dwina 
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Narva, Neva, while the chief of the 
is. are Zealand, Funen, Bornholm, 
Stamsoe, and Laaland (Denmark): 
GottIand,01and,and Hveen (Sweden); 
the Aland Is. (Russia), and Rugen 
(Prussia). The prin. exports from 
its bordering countries ore timber, 
furs, tallow, and grain. Amber is 
cast upon its shores in stormy 
weather. The canals connecting the 
B. S. with the North Sea are the Kiel, 
which cost £8,000,000, and which has 
proved an immense advantage to 
Germany; the Eider Canal and the 
Gotha Canal. The oluef harbours in 
the B. are Copenhagen (Denmark): 
Kiel, Lubeck, Stralsimd, Stettin, 
Danzig, Konigsberg, and Jtemel 
(Germany); Riga, Narva, Kronstadt, 
and Sveaborg (Russia); and Stock- 
holm and Kariskrona (Sweden). 

Baltimore, a port and tlie largest 
city of Maryland, U.S.A. It is, as 
regards pop., the seventh largest city 
of the United States, and is situated 
on the northern bank of the R. 
Patapsco. an inlet from Chesapeake 
Bay. It is 350 m. distant from tlie 
ocean by canal. Its enrironment is 

£ leasing, and its site is of varied alts. 

1 the arrangement of its streets it 
differs from most of American cities 
in their strict regularity. It owes a 
great deal of its importance to its safe 
hai'hour, whose minimum depth is 
24 ft. Many railways converge at 
B. and a great trade in bread-stuffs 
is carried on, while among further 
articles of e.xport are tobacco, pro- 
visions, coal, cotton, naval stores, 
canned fruit, and oysters. The chief 
articles imported are guano, coffee, 
other tropical products, fertilisers, 
iron, steel, tin-plate, and chemicals. 
Besides its great shipping trade, B. 
has extensive manufs. which include 
cotton and woollen goods, flour, 
cigars, and other forms of tobacco, 
beer, glassware, boots, iron and steel, 
machinery, brie " ' 

ing, pianos, and 
of oysters lorn 

industries of B., and many thousands 
of vessels are engaged in their quest. 
The splendid appearance of many of 
its buildings has made additional 
fame for the tn., among which build- 
ings the most notable are the cham- 
ber of commerce, the Rom. Catholic 
cathedral, the custom-house, the 
JIaryland Institute, and the Peabody 
Institute. 

There are five noteworthy public 
monuments, the chief being that of 
Washington, a column 210 ft. high. 
The fineness of these erections have 
caused B. to be called the ‘ monu- 
mental city.’ The most famous of its 
many beautiful parks is the Druids’ 
HiU Park of nearly 700 acres in 
extent. There are approximately 
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200 churches, conspicuous among 
which are the Rom. Catholic, Protes- 
tant Episcopal, and Methodist. One 
of the first seats of learning in tlie 
country is the John Hopkins Univer- 
sity, founded by a philanthropist of 
the name. It was opened in 1870. 
Other educational centres are tie 
B. city college, the academy of sciend:, 
the law school, St. Mary’s Universitr, 
and Loyola College. Among tie 
many libraries the largest is the Pea- 
body Institute, 1876. ; 

As a social centre and a tn. famous 
for its enthusiasm for art. B. is 
specially to be noted. It has the see 
of a Rom. Catholic archbishop, who 
acts as primate of U.S.A. Dr. John 
Carrol was the first archbishop. The 
native j .... . 

of Ger. Irish 

and Pr. days 

tvhen B. was a colony, the Puritans 
and Scotch-Irish Presbyterians were 
in great numbers. The city was 
founded in ' ' ' ' ' " 

who estab. 
the wars o 

scene of many engagements. Its pop. 
in 1900 was 508,697. 

Baltimore, George Calvert, first 
Baron (1580-1632), Eng. politician. 
He was a native of Y orkshiro, and was 
educated at Trinity College, Oxford. 
He became secretaiy to Robert Cecil, 
afterwards Ear) of Salisbury. Ho 
helped James I, in a discourse against 


coimeotea \viiu uie grovvui m oui' 
colonial empire, in which development 
he was much interested. He estab. a 
settlement at A’ewfoundiand in 1621, 
and attempted a similar settlement 
in Virginia, but his refusal to sign 
oaths of allegiance prevented tlie 
execution of iii.s project. Ho UTOto 
An Ansaver to Tom Tell- Troth, and 
many of Ids letters are found in tlio 
Clarendon State Papers. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railway, see 
United States of Ajikiuca. 

Baltimore Bird, or Oriole (Icterus 
Baltimorii). It is veiy common all 
over N. America, and is something 
like a finch, measuring about 7 in. 
from the tip of its long, sharp, beak 
to the end of its rounded tail. The 
beak is corneal and longer tlian tlie 
head, and the wings long and pointed. 
The males come N. early in May, pre- 
ceding the females by a few days. 
They choose a spot preferably near 
houses, and build a beautiful hanging 
nest, from 6 to 7 in. long, in a tulip 
tree or pea-vine, taking thcirmntcrials 
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troin lao;- patcnw. catt'?; iiairs, or 
fibres. T2i«ir piuiiiarre, e=r>ocianr o* 
tb<; iaa!<r;, i= rerr "ay, xlo=~~ black, 
oraarc, arid '.'crmilion, Oranirc and 
vsrrn'ilioii -.-/ere the colocre of the 
lircry of I^ord Baltiraorc. *.vheace the 
name. It i? alto called ‘ fire-hinJ ' 
from it£ (cisht phrma^e, and ' hana- 
nest ’ from its method of bnildimr- 
The B. E. fj 2 -s a stron? and s-.veet sonn 
particularly pileasing durinn its mat- 
iru; season, and is grtaparions in ijai-it-. 
Alt-hongh they do much damage 
among the fruit, they rid the orchard- 
of such insects as the canlier-tTorm 
and tent-cavcrpiiler. .?6< Baird. 
Breorer, and Ilidgrray, h*. Americfin 
liinb:. 

Baltinglass. a market tn.. 30 rm V.', 
hy S. from tVicldov.-, is a small and 
iil-hoilt to-.vn. Pop. ab^.ut 2000. 

Balfhtan. other".-.-ise Little Tibet, a 
rrionntainons region belotv the Kara- 
Konm Idts. and the Himalayas. Its 
mean elevation is 11,000 ft. The 
Upper Indns flo-.vs through the region 
vrhich contairj-s a high peak, namelesy 
but for a mark, KU Its height is 
2S.27S ft., and hence it is the second 
highest rat. on the globe. The inhab- 
are Mongoiesc, and politically it forms 
part of iCa.shrnir. 

Ealtifii, a Bulgarian seaport on the 
Black .Sea. It is sitnate-i 20 r.u, N.E. 
of Varna. Themins ofTo.mi.thescene- 
of 0)vid'.s exile, are near it. Its pjop. 
i‘4000, 

Baltzer, Edward (Isl5-S7). a Ger. 
ministcr who founde-I a free Pro- 
testant community at h'ordiiausen. 
was a member of the national 
A-S-embiy at Frankfort, and estab, 
a .society in l¥0s to further vege- 
tarianism. He was the author of 
many theologicaJ and .sociological 
worJts, and of a book on vegetarian 
cooinnn, 

Baluba, a large negroid tribe of the 
Congo Free rtate, li-.'Lug bet-.veen the 
Eassa: and Lubiiash rivers. 

Baluchistan fBeluchistan),acountry 
in S, Asia. Its boundaries are : on the 
X., Afghanistan : on the E., .rind ; on 
the S., the .irabian Sea ; and on the 
V.',, Kerman, a pruv, of Persia. There 
is no permanent fixity in the frontier 
bet'.Tecn B. and Afghanistan, thongh 
its Indian boundaries are more clearly 
marked. It ims a coast-line of 500 m. 
The anct. dominion of Pa<ir>^7-ia bear, 
a eertam relation to the piresent B., 
whose extent does cot e'jual exaetjy 
tixat of the iJrace-Jlng i;ingdo.uj, -.rhich 
extended to the Indus, .approxi- 
mately, so far as may be estimated 
from the vague line of demarcation on 
theAIuhan bordcrs.theareais 132.000 
^0. m. Its pop. in 1001 -was 211,531. 
Much of the country is still un- 
^own s^ive to a rmall nu.mber of 
explorer-, and any tlmrough know- 


ledge pn>,ses$ed of portions of it has 
only bee.-j gathered .since IclO. 
Fommeriy it formed a jiart of Persia, 
though its moder.u relations with 
India are more p/rono-mce-i. especiaiiy 
since the establishment of British 
jurisdiction over .-iind and Multan. 
Its .surface is m'tuptainoas, parti- 
cularl/' in the northern region- Here 
there is an eJevation oi' 12.000 ft. 
formed by the sp^ir, of the .riilimen 
Mts. In the -r. the direction of the 
mt, systems runs from £. to '<V., -.viiiie 
northwards the mts^ a.m- stretched 
acro.ss from X. Ps ihe chief routes 
are the valley, formed by t:.e paralLe! 
mt. cicains of the The oriJv -Tettie-d 
thoronghfaies aps thov; P.> Ouetta and 
Kelat through the Bolan and 3Iula 
passes resprectiveiy. -come of the 
valleys are as high as 5700 ft. at their 
bottom, and Kelat, the ca;».. on the 
slope of one of these. I, itrcif oT i3 ft. 
high- Large tracts of the country are 
formed of impassable desert-., subject 
to fierce sand-storms in ‘••immer and 
e'-itjally formidable cold wind.s in 
winter. Tie rivtus are depend-eat 
up.on the heavy rains, and 'v.hen these 
fan are scon erha-isted. This desolate 
C'harac'ter is chiefiy true of the tV. 
region. The temjj, varies between .sud- 
denly changing extremes. In March 
the thermoiaeper has registered 
actually 125' F. at Kei4t, in spite 
of excessive cold in the previous 
montli that has fallen many degrees 
below zero. Xecessarily, therefore, 
P'es'turage Is very .scarce, and cattle 
are cohseguentii" few in n‘.unber. 
Sheeji and goats "are numero'is. hoiv- 
erer. The nature of most of the soil 
makes the camel the most useful 
beast of burden, -while in the h'.tV, 
horses bearing traces of Arab pe-ligree 
are reared. 

Among the -wild animals are the 
tiger, leopard -wolf, hyena, ap-e, while 
fish are caught in large nni.oer, ofi 
the coasts. Xne,e psgions t-,,;t enjoy 
,UjheientrainfalJ arefairiypn, .luetive, 
among the crop, r,-;ing to.bacco, rice, 
sugar, and cotton : wneat. tarley, 
madder, maize, and pnl-e ifourlsh in 
the more elevated c.isti-.ct-.. Tree, 
are -carce, tho=e found at aii growing 
mostly upon t.he mt. slope,. They 
incluue the olive and p'eai-n, v-ihie 
parts of t.he desert furm,n '.rush- 
-.vood. Fruit- are nmny, an 1 large 
quantities are produced m the 
garden., : t.he Meaian cut. -pec.aiises 
m davi growing. 

Of the mineral wealth, of B . gold, 
silver, lead, antimon.v, iron, copper, 
sulphur, .alum, and sai-ammoniac are 
among the mo.,t plentiful deposits, 
in lest a valuable petroleum v.eil was 
discovered in tiie X. 

K-elat is the oniv tn., and is the cap. 
It has about 14,000 mhab. A 
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character of wretchedness marks the 
dwellings of the town, a trait which 
-also is observed in the small fishing 
villages of the S. Some roadsteads 
in a somewhat better condition are 
found on the sandy parts of the coast, 
among them being Soumiani Bay, 
Homara, and Gwadar. The natives 
are formed of Brahui and Baluolu's, 
the former being the dominant race. 

The dominion is ruled by the Ehan 
of Keldt, who in 1839 was punished 
by the British for treachery. British 
right to occupy Quetta was secured 
in 1877, and since 1S93 its adminis- 
tration has been transferred to a 
British agent of the Nushki district. 
See Bedew. From the Indus to the 
Tigris, 1874, and works on Balu- 
chistan by Biughes (1877) and OUver 
(1890). 

Balue, Jean do la (1421-91), Fr. 
cardinal and minister of Louis XI. 
He was first introduced to Louis by 
Charles de Meiun, and he became 
chaplain to the king, comptroUer of 
finances, secretary of state, bishop of 
Bvreus, 1464; bishop of Angers. 1467; 
and cardinal 1483. He intrigued with 
the Duke of Burgundy, Charles le 
T6m6raire, against Louis, for wliich 
he was imprisoned in an iron cage in 
the castle of Onzain 1469. He was, 
however, released in 1480, and went 
to Rome. 

Baluster, or Banister (from Lat. 
balaustium, the flower of the pome- 
granate), the name given to pillars 
or shafts supporting a cornice or 
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coping. The pear-shaped sweding at 
the lower end of the pidar accounts 
for the origin of the name. - <->• — - 

Balustrade, is the range of equi- 
distant balusters together with the 
comice or coping they support. They 
are used as parapets or to enclose 
stairs, and may be decorated with 
various devices. 

Baluze, Etienne (1630-1718), Fr. 
historian. He served as bursar at St. 
Martial Codege, Toulouse, 1646-54, 
and during that time his work Anti- 
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Frizonius was pub. He held various 
other positions, and in 1707 was ap- 
pointed inspector of the Royal Col 
lege of France. His chief worts 
are: CapUularia Fegttm Franconm, 
1677 ; Miscellanea, 1078-1715 ; Nota 
I Colleclio Concilionini, 1683 ; Vittc 
Paparum Avenionensium, 1693; Ilis- 
toricB Tutelensis Libri III., 1717. 
On account of his Histoire ginie- 
logigtte de la maison d’ Auvergne, 1703, 
B. was exiled in 1710, but was re- 
caded to Paris in 1713. 

Balzac, Honor6 do (1799-1850), a 
Fr. novelist, bom at Tours, of a 
well-to-do bourgeois family. From 
1806 to 1813 he attended the 
College de VendOme, and for the fol- 
lowing three years the Collfege do 
Tours, but he showed no aptitude for 
study, though ho must have read 
vvidely in his early youth. Much of 
his school life is reflected in the pages 
of Louis Lambert, 1832. His father 
put him to study law at Sorbonne, 
but Balzac kicked over the traces, 
refused to practice, and in 1819 went 
to Paris, perfectlj- confident of his 
vocation. From 1820 to 1829 ho was 
an apprentice to iu's trade — trying his 
hand at tragedy and at novel tvriting, 
but making very little progress In 
either. It was a period of hard work 
and great privation. In 1825 ho 
started business as a publisher, prin- 
ter, and type foimder — a speculation 
which entailed debts that harassed 
him almost to the end of his life. The 
publication of Les Chouans in 1829 
marlts the beginning of his literary 
career. Though it has been termed 
melodramatic, it is incomparably 
superior to his previous work, giving 
a brightly -coloured picture of Brit- 
tany in 1799, and containing scenes of 
real passion. The imitation of Scott 
is obvious. 

From 1829 Balzac worked vvith 
fierce, untiring energy, and a fertility 
that almost passes belief. In twenty 
years he produced eighty-five novels, 
in addition to his dramatic attempts, 
articles to the newspapers, miscel- 
laneous minor worles, and a lengthy 
correspondence, addressed chiefly to 
his sister Laure and her friend Mme. 
Zulma Carrand. Some of his best 
known works may be mentioned: Les 
Contes Drdlatiques, which are written 
in a Rabelaisian vein, and must he 
classed separately from his novels; 
La Maison du Chai-gui-pSlote, 1830; 
La Femme de Trent e Ans, 1831; Lc 
Peau de Chagrin, 1831 ; Le Chef- 
d’oeuvre inconnu, 1831 ; Le Bourse, 
1832; Evginie Orandet, 1833; Les 
Marana, 1833; Pdre Ooriot, 1834; 
Le recherche de Vdbsolu, 1834: Sira- 
phita, 1835: Les Illusions Perdues. 
1843; La Cousins Belle, 1846. 

His output, in fact, was prodigious. 
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He conceived the idea of uniting his i Other vrorks are : ‘ X^a Jlort de Sixte 
various pieces into one mighty ivhole, i rv,’ 1850 ; ‘ Le Conronnement de la 
under the title La CornUdie Rumaine, • Vierge,’ 1859 ; an^ ‘ Le Triomphe de 
which should comprise all the multi - 1 Galat4e.’ 

farions aspects of life — sc&nes data vie Balzer, Johann (1738-99). Ger. en- 
parieienne, de la vie mUitaire, de la vie j graver; engraved and edited at Llssa 
privie, and so on. This vast scheme, ‘ and Prague many country scenes and 
of course, was not completed, and . portraits of famous persons. Among 
no human brain could ever have ; the latter were Emperor Joseph II., 
achieved it. , Archduke Maximilian, ilaria, Theresa, 

In Paris he made numerous friends, ■ and IV enzel Hollar. His two'sons also 
including Victor Hugo, Vigny, George ■ became well-known engravers. 

Sand, and Lamartine. He fell in love Balzlco, Alfonso, an Italian 
with a Polish lady, Madame Hauska, ' sculptor, b. at Cava di Tirreni. near 
who was his ideal to the end of his 'Salerno, 1825. He studied at the 
life. Though her husband died in j Academy of Naples and at Rome, 
1810, debts and other causes pre- ! where he executed the colossal statue 
vented Balzac from marrying her till ! of John the Baptist. ‘ Cleopatra,' 
a few months before his death. He!‘ The Coquette,’ ‘ Revenge,’ and' The 
was burled In Paris on Aug. 20, 1850, ! Tree ’ were executed by special re- 
the pall-bearers being Dumas, Hngo, ' quest of King Victor Emmanuel, 
Baroche, and Sainte-Beuve. Hugo ' His other works include ‘ Massimo 
delivered the funeral oration over : d’Azeglio,’ 1873, and ‘ Duke Ferdl- 
his friend. ' nand of Genoa,’ both at Turin. 

B.’s genius is undeniable. He; and ‘Victor Emmanuel,’ 1897, at 
flashed on all the little, unnoticed ! Naples. 

things the lurid light of his Imagina- | Bamanguato, or Bamangwato, an 
tion, and therefore he has been called j Afr ican tribe, of the Bantu race, in- 
both a realist and a romanticist, ! habiting the dist. of the protectorate 
according to the point of view of the ) of Bechuanalan'L 
reader. Nothing escaped ids notice, i Bambarra, a country in Western 
and in the remorseless handling of his I Africa, in the upper valley of the 
material ho has been accused of in- ■ Niger, bounded on the N, by the 
decently exposing the sordid, nn- 1 desert of Sahara. The pop., estimated 
healthy side of Ufe. But it cannot be ; at 2,000,000, is made up of negroes, 
doubted that his aim was moral, in Mandingoes, and Foulahs. The cli- 
the widest sense of that term. His ; mate is hot and oppressive in the 
stage is so vast, his persons so true ! plains, but i= comparatively cool in 
to life, that os a creative genius he the mountainous region to the .S.W. 
-stands second to none bnt Shake- The rainy season lasts from June to 
speare. November, and the country is visited 

Balzac, Jean Louis Guez de (1597- by violent tornadoes. The minerals 
1654), a celebrated Fr. essay-%vriter iron, gold, and salt are found, but not 
and stylist, b. at Balzac, near Angou- ; in veiy large quantities. The soil is 
ISme. He went to Italy with Cardinal very fertile, the products being rice, 
de la Valette, and wa.s struck by the; maize, cotton, millet, yanrs. water- 
rich smoothne.ss of the Italian style melons, French beaus, onious. and 
as compared with that of his own ' other vegetables. The tobacco and 
country. His writings mark the be- j indigo plants are also cultivated, 
ginning of poU-sh and elaboration. Among the trees are the pistachio, the 
before unknown in Fr, composition, shea -tree, from the kernel of which a 
In spite of his affectations, he wus kind of butter is extracted, the 
regarded as a master of pro=e style. , tamarind, and the Rhamnus lotus. 
His Letters were pub. in 1624 ; Le Numerous animals are found in the 
Prince, 1631 ; Riscours, 1644 ; Le | cotmtry — cattle, sheep, horses, alli- 
Barbon, 1648 ; Aristippe. He joined j gators, turtles, pelicans, egrets, teals, 
the French Academy in 1634, and and Barbary ducks. The prin. tus. are 
was a friend of Richelieu His col- ' Segu, Bamako, .Sausanding, and 
lected works were published In 2 vols. Jamina. The country has lately come 
(1665). under French influence. 

Baize, Jean Etienne Paul (1815-84). Bamberg, a city of Upper Fran- 
Pr. artist, wus b- at Rome, and made conia, Bavaria, situated on the Reg- 
hls di-but at the Salon in 1835 with a nitz. not far from its entrance into the 
painting from Scott’s Lady of the Main, 33 m. N.W. of Nuremberg. 
^kc. He was assisted by his brother. There are many interesting buildings 
Jean Antoine Raymond (b. 1818), in of an early date — the old custle of the 
his reproductions from Raphael, and ■ former prince-bishops of B., the mins 
In ^ mural paintings in the palace of the castle of Altenburg, once the 
of the senate representing the great seat of the Count of Babenberg, and 
scientific, agricultural, and industrial the cathedral. The lust-named is a 
discoveries of the 19th century, magnificent stmeture in the Byzaa- 
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tine style, founded by the Emperor 
Henry II. in 1004. It suffered from a 
eonflagration and was restored in 
1110. There are many interesting 
mecUteval tombs, a beautifully carved 
choir screen, and the crypt is a fine 
exampie of early Romanesque. The 
modern buildings include an art 
gallery, a mimicipal hospital, and 
educational and charitable institu- 
tions. The Industries consist of the 
manuf. of gloves, leather, woollens, 
sugar, starch, and beer. Pop. (1905) 
93,882. 

Bamberger, Ludwig (1823-99), a 
Ger. politician and economist, born at 
Mainz, of Jewish parentage, studied 
law at Giessen, Heidelberg, and Got- 
tingen. He took part in the revolii- 
tionarj^ movement at the time when 
he was editing the Maimer Zeilttno 
(1848-9). He was a member of the 
National Liberal party in the German 
Reiolistag (1871-80). He was a fi-ee- 
trader and opposed the economic 
poUoy of Prince Bismarck. With 
other Liberals he seceded from the 
party, forming a group of ‘ Seces- 
sionists,’ the later Liberal union 
which opposed the colonial policy of 
the gov. He produced many books 
on political and economic questions: 
Erlebnisse axis der pjalzischen Erne- 
'buna, 1849 ; Monsieur de Bismarck, 
1868 ; Die filnf Milliarden, 1873 ; 
Deutschihum una .Tudcnihum, 1880. 

Bambino (It., babe), a term in 
art applied to the swaddled figure of 
the infant Christ, and particularly to 
the Santlsslmo B. in the church of 
Ara Cceli, Rome, which is supposed 
to have miraculous healing power. It 
is a richly decorated figure carved in 
wood. The festival of the B. takes 
place at Epiphany. 

Bamboccio, Peter de Laerne (1613- 
c. 73), Dutch artist, born at Laerne. 
Holland. He was sent to Rome by 
his parents to study art. Classical art 
he neglected, and delighted in lairs, 
rustic parties, banditti, etc., subjects 
which the Italians comprise under the 
general name bambocciati. Hence his 
name, Bamboccio, not, as some have 
said, owing to the deformity of his 
person. 

Bamboo is the common name of 
Bamlmsa, a genus of Gramine:e which 
grows in the tropics of Asia, Africa, 
and America. The plants are in 
reality merely gigantic grasses with a 
jointed subterranean rhizome, which 
is the true trunk of the B., the shoots 
being the branehes. The stems are 
hollow and contain only a light pith, 
but they are jointed and at the nodes 
strong partitions stretch across the 
inside. The Bs. grow in clrunps, and 
may reach a height of 120 ft. and a 
thickness of 10 in. The young plants 
for the first few years are concerned 
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oMy in producing a well-stored 
rhizome, but when once they begin to 
increase in height their growth is verj' 
rapid. Some species flower onlv once, 
some every year, and others at longer 
intervals. 

The B. is noted for its great 
economic importance, and serves a 
variety of useful pmposcs. The young 
shoots of some species are cut when 
tender and eaten like asparagus ; the 
seeds also are sometimes used as food, 
and for making beer; some species 
exude a saccharine juice at the nodes 
which is of domestic value ; the 
rhizomes and shoots, when pickled, 
form a condiment; silica, found in the 
stems of B. arundinacca, is used in 
eastern medicine. The hard stems 
are converted into bows, arrows, 
quivers, lance-shafts, masts of vessels, 
bed-posts, walking-sticks, poles of 
palanquins, rustic bridges, bee-hives, 
water-pipes, gutters, fm-nitme, lad- 
ders, domestic utensils, and agricul- 
tural implements. Split up finely they 
afford a most durable material for 
weaving into mats, baskets, window- 
blinds, ropes, and even sails of boats. 
Perhaps the greatest use to which 
they are put is in building, for iu 
India, China, Japan, Assam, Malay, 
and other countries of the Bast, 
houses are frequently constructed 
solely of this material. 

Bamborough Castle, in the vil. of 
B., off the coast of Nortlimnberland, 
16i m. S.E. of Berwick. According 
to the A.-S. (3irom'ole it was built by 
Ida, first King of Northumbria, in 
547, and called Bebbanburh after Ids 
wife, Bcbbe. It is very impressive 
in its massive strength and dignity, 
rising high out of a rock 150 ft. above 
the sea. It belongs to the Norman 
period, and has a fine keep and an 
apsidal chapel dedicated to St. Peter. 
The castle was attacked by Penda, 
King of Merein, in 642, and was twice 
taken by Dan. invaders. In 1095 
Robert de Moubray surrendered the 
castle to William Rufus. During the 
Wars of the Roses it was twice taken 
by the A'orkists and twice recaptured 
by Margaret. Elizabeth appointed 
Sir John Forster to be its governor, 
but this right was forfeited by his 
descendant, Tom Forster, for his 
share In the rising ef ’15. In 1721 
the castle was bought by Lord Crewe, 
and its restoration was carried out 
under the direction of Rev. Dr. J ohn 
Sharpe. From this time onwards the 
proceeds from the castle went to 
charitable purposes till in 1894 it was 
bought by Lord Armstrong for alms- 
houses. B. was a royal borough 
and returned two members to parlia- 
ment. Grace Darling’s grave is In 
the churchyard. 

Bambuk, a luUy country in W. 
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Alrica, formed by the angle between thewTitingsof theprimitiveFathersas 
the H. Senegal and its trib. Falem6. to the Faith and Practice of the Prunl- 
The climate is unhealthy, but the soil tive Church — upon the Divinity of 
is rich and remarkable for its fertility, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ — 
The vegetation consists of tamarind, upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghost 
baobab, calabash, acacias, and palm- — upon the articles of the Christian 
trees. JIaize, rice, millet, cotton, and Faith, as comprehended in the 
water-melons are cultivated. The 1 Apostles’ and Xioene Creeds.’ 
country is rich in iron-ore and gold ; Ban, a word found in many 
deposits, the latter especially in the , modern languages in Europe in 
E. Faleme. The pop., estimated at various senses, but as the idea of 
800,000, consists of Mandingoes, pro- 1 publication or proclamation runs 
fcssedly Mohammedans. The coun- i through them aU, it is, probably, the 
try belonged to the Portuguese in the ; ancient word B. still preserved in 
loth century, and was recognised as j Gaelic and Welsh, with the sense of 
part of the Fr. Soudan in 1858. The i proclaiming. It occurs in Spenser, 
chief tns. arc Kayes, Faranaba, and Marlowe, and Shakespeare. On the 
Jlardinka. foundation of churches and monas- 

Bambusa,agcnusof tropicalgrasses teries, wTitings were drawn up speei- 
consisting of the various species of fying what lands the founders and 
bamboo Xq.v.). other benefactors endowed them, and 

Bamian, a famous valley in Af- as these frequently concluded with 
ghanistan, 50 m. N.W. of Kaljul, near eludes which would fall on any one 
the northern base of the Koh-i-baba who should attempt to divert the 
Mts. Tlie Bamian or Hajikliak Pass, | land from the purposes for which thes' 
at an elevation of 8490 ft., on the were bestowed, the word has come to 
road from Kabul, is the only knoum ( be associated with cursing. Hence 
pass for military purposes over the j the common use of the term. Per- 
Hindu Kush, and was once crossed by I sons who escaped from justice or 
Alexander the Great, There arc a opposed the church were placed under 
number of cells hewn in the rock, and a B. (see Bakishmext). A similar 
carved human figures of enormous word was used in Germany with the 
size. The largest figure stands 173 ft. sense of outlawTy. In France a pro- 
high. 'These remains seem to indi- clamation to call the people to arms 
cate that the place was once a centre was called a B., and those people 
of Buddhist worship. There are liable to be called out came under the 
many interesting ruins of mosques same name, so we have the hanliene 
and tombs belonging to the old city of a city, and hence the modem use 
Ghulghuleh, which was destroyed in '■ of the word. The French also use the 
1221 by the Mongols under Genghis I word in the sense of the English word 
Khan. | banns (q.v., under Marriage). 

Bampton, a market to^vn in co. Ban, Banus, from the Slavom'an 
Devon, 0 m. N. of Tiverton. There is ' ban, a chief, was the name given to a 
a weekly mrkt. held on Saturday, and I governor of certain dists. in the king- 
two fairs in the year, one on M'hit 1 dom of Hungary, Dalmatia, Croatia, 
Tuesday.and oneonthelastThursday I Slavonia, Bosnia, and Szor6ny. His 
in October. Pop. (1901) 1G57. l power was unlimited, like that of a 
Bampton, John (1089-1751), an ! margrave, and he took command in 
Eng. divine and the founder of the B. | time of war for the defence of his 
Lectures (q.v.). He graduated from;banat. In 1849 the B.s. of Croatia, 
Trinity College, Oxford, 1709, and ; Slavonia, and Dalmatia were de- 
took his 51. A. in 1712. He held a; dared independent of Hungary and 
preferment in .Salisbury Cathedral I received their orders from Vienna, 
from 1718 till his death. In the year 1867 these banats were 

Bampton Lectures, a course of eight incorporated with HungaiT,' and one 
divinity lecture sermons, called after of the Hungarian ministers was ap- 
their founder, the Rev. John B., pointed B. of Croatia and .Slavonia by 
canon of Salisbury (1089-1751), who the king under the direction of the 
loft an estate of £120 for their endow- ' president of the council and the 
ment. They are preached in alternate ! Hungarian ministers, 
years at Great St. Marj-’s, and thirty i Banam, a tn. in Cambodia, Cochin 
copies are pub. witldn two months of China, on the Tien, cap. of the prov. 
their being preached at the expense B.; pop. 28,000. 
of the estate. The lecture is chosen I Banana, or 31usa fiapienium, is a 
on the fourth 'Tuesday in Easter term ■ species of the small order Musaceie, 
by the heads of colleges, and the lec- ■ which grows in all tropical countries 
turer must be an M.A. of Oxford or i but America. The fruit is a longish 
Cambridge, and cannot be chosen berry, from which, through over-cul- 
twlce. The lectures must be based I tivation, the seeds have disappeared, 

‘ upon the divine authority of the holy and forms one of the most valuable of 
•Scriptures — upon the authority of 'foods. The plantain or pisang, tech- 
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nically known as M, paradisiacal has 
a larger fruit of a milder taste. The 
plants on which 
they grow are 
in reality herbs, 
but have a 
tree-like appear- 

a height of 
V, to 23 ft. At the 
feA apex of the stem 
grows a bunch 
of palm - like 
leaves, from the 
centre of which 
the flowers grow 
in spikes. In 
tropical conn 
tries the fruit 
is the chief food, 
and M. texlilii 
of thePhiiippine 
Islands j-ields 
the fibre known 
as Manila hemp 
Banana, a trading-port of the Congo 
Free State, Western Africa, cap. of 
the dlst. of the same name. It is 
situated at the N. of the mouth of the 
Congo. There are a number of Eng. 
Fr., and Dutch factories, and steam 
ships run to Liverpool, Antwerp, and 
Hamburg. Theohiefexports are palm- 
oil and nuts, giun and rubber. 

Bananal, a tn. of Brazil, in the E. 
of the state of Sao Paulo, on the 
railway r unnin g between SSo Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro. 

Banas, a riv. of Rajputana, India, 
near the AravaUi Hills. It Hows in a 
north-easterly direction untU it joins 
the Chambal. Length about 300 m. 

Banat, in general, a region under a 
ban : more particularly applied to 
dist. in S. Hungary, embracing 
Temes, Torontal, andKi-assd-Szordny, 
though it was never ruled by a ' ban ' 
or governor. It is bounded by the 
Maros on the N., Danube on the S., 
and Theiss on the W. Area 11,009 
sq. m.; pop. (1900) 1,336,532. The 
dist. is one of the most fertile in 
Europe, the crops of wheat and grain 
being excellent. The vine is culti- 
vated to a great extent, and there are 
valuable mineral deposits, especially 
coal. The country was in the posses- 
sion of the Turks, 1652-1716; in 1779 
it was united with Himgary; 1849 
formed into an Austrian cronm land; 
1560 restored to Hungary. The prin. 
town is Temesvdr. 

Banbridge, a tn. in co. Down, Ire- 
land, 'on the Bann, 22 m. S.W. of 
Belfast. Its prin. manuf. is linen. 
Pop. (1901) 5006. 

Banbury, a tn. in Oxfordshn-e on 
the CherweU and the Oxford Canal, 

23 m. N. of Oxford. The tn. has 
historic interests. The Y orkists were 
defeated in the neighbourhood in 
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1469. The old castle, built jn 1115 
was destroyed during the Civil War’ 
when B. was noted for its Puritanic 
zeal. The term ‘ B. man ’ came to be 
^ed as an equivalent for a ti-pical 
Puritan. B. Ckoss, of nursery rhvme 
feme, existed down to the "time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and has now been 
replaced by a modern one. The tn. 
is still noted for Its cake, cheese, and 
ales; the prin. industry is the manuf. 
of agric. implements. Pop. 12,067. 

Banc, in law, a seat or bench of 
justice. ‘ Sittings in B.* or ‘ in banco* 
were formerly held at Westminster 
^fore two or more judges of the 
ffing’s Bench and Exchequer and the 
Courts of Common Pleas. By the 
Judicature Act of 1873 two or more 
judges of the KJng*s Bench or Probate 
Div. of the High Court, sitting to- 
gether ‘ in B.* for the purpose of 
trying issues of fact, are called a 
divisional court. 

Banca, an is. in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, belonging to the Dutch, situ- 
ated S.E. of Sumatra, from which it is 
separated by the Strait of B. With 
one or two neighbouring is. it forms a 
separate Dutch residency; pop. (1900) 
106,305, of which a large majority are 
Cliinese. Area about 4500 sq. m. 
The most Important product is tin, 
but other minerals found are gold, 
iron, silver, lead, amber, arsenic, and 
lignite. The chief vegetable products 
are bananas, durian, cocoa - nuts, 
nutmegs, benzoin, and sago. 

Banchory, a vil, of Scotland, in 
Kincardineshire, on the 1. b. of the 
Dee, 16 m. from Aberdeen, on the 
Deeside Railway; pop. about 1500. 

Banco, a financial term, signifying 
the standard value in which banks 
formerly kept their accounts. It was 
not represented by any coinage. A 
fixed value was necessary, o^rtng to 
the depreciation of currency when 
coins were cliipped, or worn, etc. 
These the early banks of Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, Venice, Genoa, and other 
places received at their intrinsic, not 
nominal, value. 

Bancroft, George (1500-91), an 
eminent American historian, diplo- 
mat, and statesman. Ho g’raduated 
from Harvard College at the age of 
seventeen, studied history in Gottin- 
gen, where he received a degree of 
doctor of philosophy, and on hi.s 
rcttirn to America in 1820 became 
Gk. tutor at his own college. In con- 
junction with Dr. Joseph Cogswell he 
estab. a.sohool at Northampton, with 
which ho was connected till 1530. 
when he devoted himself wholly to 
historical studies. He was made col- 
lector of the port of Boston, 1838-11, 
by President Van Buren. As secre- 
tary of the Navy he had a seat in 
the cabinet of President Polk, 1845. 
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Appointed minister to Great Britain, 
184G-49, minister to Berlin, 1867-74. 
He was a keen democrat, and his 
liistorical work, written at the time of 
tlio Ciril War, was Influential in in- 
spiring: an ideal conception of liberty 
in the people of his generation. The 
first vol. of The History of the United 
States appeared in 1834. His miscel- 
laneous publications are numerous 
and include: Poems, 1823; History of 
the Colonisation of the United Slates. 
1841; .411 Oration (in memory of 
-Andrew 'Jackson), 1845; A Plea for 
the Constitution of the United States, 
1886; Martin Van Bnren. 1889. 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe, an Ameri- 
can bistorian, b. at Granville, Ohio, 
1832. He started a bookshop at San 
Francisco in 1852, and made a large 
fortune which he has devoted to col- 
lecting documents, chiefly about 
.American history, and forming a fine 
library. His own contributions to 
historical literature are : The Native 
Races of the Pacific States, 1874-6; 
The History of the Pacific States of N. 
America, 1882-90; Popular History 
of the Mexican People, 1888; British 
Columbia, 1887; The New Pacific, 
1900. 

Bancroft, Richard (1544-1610), an 
Eng. prelate. He was born at Farn- 
worth, Lancashire, and wa-s sent at 
the expense of his great-uncle, Hugh 
Curroon, Archbishop of Dublin, to 
Cambridge. In 1576 he became 
rector of Teversham, near Cambridge, 
and rose rapidly to the bishopric of 
London in 1597. He became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1604. and 
chancellor of Oxford University in 
1608. In- the reign of James I. ho 
was appointed commissioner on be- 
half of the Ohureh of England in the 
Hampton Court Conference. He was 
a bitter opponent of Puritanism and 
a zealous supporter of the theory of 
tile divine origin of episcopacy. 

Bancroft, Sir Squire, an Eng. actor- 
manager, born in London 1841. His 
first appearance on the stage wa.s at 
the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, as 
Lieutenant Manley in St. Mary’s 
Eve. He remained in the provs. for 
four years. In 1865 he appeared in 
London at the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre as the leading actor, under 
the management of H. J. Byron and 
Mario Effie Wilton. Two years later 
he married Miss Wilton and continued 
with her the management of the 
Prince of Whales’ till 1880, when they 
moved to the Haymarket. They 
retired together in 1885. In 1893 he 
appeared by the command of the late 
Queen Victoria at Balmoral Castle in 
Diplomacy. He was Icnighted in 
1897. By his recitations of the 
Christmas Carol he has collected 
large sums of money for hospitals. 



Collaborated with Lady B. in Mr. ami 
Mrs. Bancroft On and Off the Stage, 
IVritten by Themselves, 1888; and is 
the author of the Bancroft Recollec- 
tions of Sixty Tears. 

Band, in architecture, the name 
given to a flat face or fascia, encircling 
a building or continued along a wall, 
usually horizontally. Also used of a 
B. of foliage, 
quatrefoils, or 
bricks. Special 
varieties of Bs. 
are indicated by 
the terms lintel 
course, frieze, 
plat band, string 
course, etc. 

The B. of a 
shaft is the 
moulding which 

encircles pillars or small shafts, 
characteristic of Gotliic architecture, 
and very prevalent in the Early 
English stvle. 

Band, the linen appendage to the 
neck-cloth or collar forming a part of 
the cleric.al. legal, or academic cos- 
tume. Some regard it as a survival 
of the amice, while others date it back 
to the collar worn by laymen in the 
reign of James I. It still forms part 
of the legal costume in England, but 
has been replaced in Scotland by the 
white tie, except in the case of the 
king’s counsel. It is seldom worn in 
the Anglican Church, except by a few 
low churchmen, but is commonly 
used by ordained Presbyterian minis- 
ters as distinguished from licentiates. 

Band; 1. Military. — Military Bs. 
are composed wholly of ^vind instru- 
ments and drums. The Bs. attached 
to British regiments are ‘ brass Bs.’ 
and ‘ drums and fifes,’ and to Scottish 
regiments ‘ pipers.’ The instruments 
used in cavalry and artillery regi- 
ments are bugles and trumpets, and 
in infantry and Highland regiments 
bugles, fifes, bagpipes, and drums. In 
1857 the gov. instituted a Royal 
Military School of Music at Kneller 
Hall, near Twickenham, which was at 
first supported partly by gov. and 
partly by the various British regi- 
ments. In 1867. however, the War 
Office took over the entire expenses. 
This institution trains B. sergeants, 
recommended by their commanding- 
officers, for the position of band- 
master, and also trains promising 
young instrumentalists from such 
schools as the Duke of York’s. Ac- 
cording to the gov. regulations, each 
B. consists of a band-master and 
band -sergeant, and in cavalry regi- 
ments fifteen privates, and in infantrj- 
twenty privates, in addition to the 
trumpeters, buglers, and drummers. 
The total number of performers is 
usually between forty and fifty. 
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Every officer, when serving abroad, 
contributes not more than twelve 
days’ pay of his rank to the B. fund. 
Apart from these subscriptions, gov. 
maintains the upkeep of regimental 
Bs. The best known military Bs. are 
the guards, the royal engineers, the 
royal artillery, and the royal marines. 
The duty of regimental Bs. is to play 
at par.ade, at ‘marehes out,’ at the 
officers’ mess, and when required to 
do so by their officers. When the 
regiment leaves home on active ser- 
■ vice the B. is usually left at home, 
unless the regiment is expected to be 
absent on long service. 

2. Naval. — Flag-ships and other 
large ships in the Royal Navy, when 
commanded by an officer of post- 
captain or of higher rank, very fre- 
quently possess Bs. The number of 
performers ranges between ten and 
fifteen, the bandsmen being recruited 
from the boy Bs. of training ships. 

3. Volunteer, etc . — With the growth 
of the volunteer movement, many 
volunteer Bs. have been formed, 
which are organised as far as possible 
on the model of the array Bs. Many 
tns. and dists. possess brass Bs., more 
or less resembling military bands. 

Band, Bund, or Bend, the Persian 
word for a dyke or artificial embank- 
ment, is often met fvith as a com- 
ponent part of names in eastern geo- 
graphy; for example, in the name of 
the Persian riv. Band-Emir. This 
riv. was so called after Emir Azadad- 
daula, a governor of Farsistan, who 
raised a dyke op the riv. near the 
ruins of Persepolis in order to procure 
water for fertilising the land. 

Banda, cap. of the dlst. of the same 
name. United Provs., India, situated 
on the r. b. of the R. Ken. There are 
66 mosques and 161 Hindu temples 
in the city. It is a centre of the 
cotton trade. Pop. (1901) 22,565. 

The (list, has an area of 3001 sq. m.; 
pop. (1901) 631,340. 

Banda Islands, a group of is. belong- 
ing to the Dutch E. Indies, situated 
about 50 m. S. of Ceram, their mean 
lat. and long, being respectively 4° 30' 

S. and 129° 50' E. Area 17 sq. m. 
The is. are volcanic, the Gunong-Api, 
1744 ft. liigh, rising from the centre of 
the group. There are twelve is. in 
aU, the most important being Banda- 
Neira, Banda-Lantoir," Gunong-Api, 
and Pulo-Ay. The pop. is estimated 
at 8000, about 7000 of which are 
native descendants of emancipated 
slaves. Nutmeg is the chief produc- 
tion, but sago, mace, and cocoa- 
nuts are also cultivated. Nassau, in 
Banda-Neira, is the centre of trade 
and the seat of the Dutch government. 

These is. were first visited by the 
Portuguese, who made a settlement 
in 1520, but they were expelled by 
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the Dutch c. 1580. The Eng. after- 
wards contended for a settlement, but 
the is. were finally acquired by the 
Dutch, 1801-16. 

Bandages are strips of muslin or 
other material, of varying widths and 
lengths, used by surgeons to support 
a part of the body or to restrict move- 
ment, to apply pressme in order to 
prevent bleeding or swelling, or to fix 
dressings or apparatus in tlieir places. 
B. may be simple, when they consist 
of one piece, as the roller and triangu- 
lar B.; or compound, when they con- 
sist of two or more pieces. 

The Roller B. is usually a strip 
of calico, flannel, linen, or muslin, 
about 18 ft. in length and 2 to 4 in. in 
rvidth. In bandaging a limb, the turns 
commence at the extremity and pro- 
ceed upwards, so that the blood is 
partly driven from the limb. Circular 
bandaging consists of taking circular 
turns around the part, each loop 
covering about two-thirds of the 
mdth of the loop previously applied. 
Obhque bandaging means making 
the loops at an oblique angle to the 
axis of the limb. As the arm and leg 
gradually increase in diameter from 
the extremity upwards, simple circu- 
lar or oblique bandaging would tend 
to bind the limb by the edge of the 
strip only, leaving portions of the skin 
too loosely bound. To remedy this, 
the B. is oeoasionoUy reversed ; that 
is, the strip is tmned so that the 
surface previously in contact with the 
limb becomes the exterior surface, 
and vice versd. When a joint such ns 
the knee or elbow has to be passed, 
the tm-ns cross each other like a 
figure of S. The ‘ spica,’ also used for 
passing projections in the limb, is an 
arrangement resembling the over- 
lapping of the husks in an ear of corn. 
When sufficient tiuns have been 
taken, the end of the B. may be split 
in two, one tail carried round the 
limb in a direction reverse to the 
turns and securely tied to the other 
tail: a better plan is to sow the end, or 
fasten it by a safety pin, care being 
taken to pass the needle or pin 
through two or three previous loops, 
so that the whole may be held firmly 
together uathout undue pressure from 
any single loop. The lingers and toes 
should never be bandaged with two 
injured surfaces touching, as there 
would be considerable danger of ad- 
hesion. If the extremities of the toes 
or lingers are not involved in the 
injim’, they should be left uncovered, 
as their appearance nill indicate 
whether the circulation has been 
unduly interfered with, when the 
B. rviU have to bo readjusted. Any 
inequalities of pressure may be 
remedied by the use of paddings of 
cotton wool. 
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B. of rubber fabric are used when 
considerable pressure is required, as 
in sprains or varicose veins. Mar- 
tin’s rubber B. is used to lend sup- 
port in cases of varicose veins. It 
consists of a roller B. which is 
wound spirally about the leg while the 
patient is in a horizontal position. It 
should not be tight, and the necessity 
for reversing is obviated as the elas- 
ticity of the rubber tends to keep 
all parts of the B. in contact with 
the surface of the limb. Esmarch’s 
B. is used to prevent ha;morrhage 
• from a limb during amputation. It 
is wound spirally about the limb 
with considerable pressure, beginning 
at the extremity, so that the blood 
is driven from the limb as much as 
possible. When the B. has passed 
above the seat of the proposed opera- 
tion, a thick piece of rubber is 
bound rightly round the limb so as to 
prevent the return of the blood and 
thus save it for the remainder of the 
body. Before the widespread use of 
anesthetics such an arrangement was 
used not only to prevent hemorrhage, 
but to diminish pain. 

The Triangular li. consists of a 
piece of thin calico made by cut- 
ting a square yard diagonally, two 
sucli B. being thus provided. The 
‘ broad B.’ is made by bringing the 
right-angled ‘ point ’ to the ‘ centre ’ 
of the long side, and folding the 
trapezium thus formed once again. 
The ‘ narrow B.’ is made by folding 
the broad B. yet again. The tri- 
angular B. is used chiefly in ‘ first 
aid ’ work, being adaptable to many 
different uses. To cover the lop of 
the head for seeming dressings on 
wounds, tlie ‘ centre ’ should be 
placed between the eyebrows, the 
‘ point ’ allowed to hang over to the 
back of the head, and the ends passed 
round to the back, crossing over the 
point and brought together again on 
the forehead, where they are seenred 
by a reef knot; the point is then turn- 
ed up and safety -pinned on the top of 
the head. A sling for fracture of the 
collar-bone or. fore-arm is made by 
placing one end of tlio B. over the 
sound shoulder, the operator standing 
in front of the patient; the forearm of 
the injmed part is then drawn across 
the chest so that the ‘ point ’ of the B. 
is on a level with the elbow; the other 
end of the B. is brought in front of the 
arm and carried over the shoulder of 
the injured side, the two ends being 
tied behind the neck, but in such a 
position that the knot is not in the 
way of the patient when lying down; 
the ‘ point ’ is then brought round the 
elbow and secured in front by a safety 
pin. q’o B. the foot, the solo is 
placed on the B., the toes being 
ibrcoted to the point. The point is 


then brought up above the front of 
the ankle, the ends crossed over the 
instep, and the point passed under 
the foot and over again and tied 
behind the ankle. The triangular B. 
may also be made into a tourniquet 
by folding it very narrow and tying 
a knot in the middle. The knot is 
placed over the artery when the 
bleeding occurs in the upper arm or 
thigh; the ends are passed round the 
limb and tied tightly. Additional 
pressure may be imparted by pusliing 
a thick pencil between the tourniquet 
and the limb, and twisting it. In 
tjdng knots in B. the reef - knot 
must be used in pi-eference to the 
granny -knot; that is, after tjdng one 
knot in the ordinaiy wa 3 ^, the second 
half should be tied in the reverse 
direction. 

Bandaisan, a volcano of 5100 ft. in 
height, situated in the main is. of 
Japan. A terrible eruption occurred 
in 1889. 

Bandana, the name applied to a 
particular kind of silk or calico hand- 
kerchief on which has been printed a 
pattern made up of spots and dia- 
monds. B. handkerchiefs were origin- 
ally made in India, but are now 
manufactured extcnsivelj' in England. 
The handkerchief is first dyed one 
colour, and then placed between 
leaden plates, on which the pattern 
has been cut out, and put into a 
powerful Bramah press, when the 
colour is discharged bj- means of a 
bleaching liquid, and the spots are 
left white on the dyed background. 

Bandar, Bundur, Bunder, or Bender, 
the Peroian word for a harbom, is in 
eastern geography frequently met 
with as the component part of proper 
names, e-speciallj' of mauj' sea-ports: 
for example. Bender Gez. 

Bandawe, a mission station in 
Nj'assaland, British S. ^Mrioa, on the 
W. shore of Lake Xyassa. It is 
situated at the base of the Angoni 
Mts., and the climate is unheaithj’. 

Bandel, Joseph Ernst von (18(10-76), 
Ger. sculptor, bom at Ansbach in 
Bavaria, and died at Neudegg. He 
studied at Mtmich, Rome, and Han- 
over, and his chief work was a colossal 
statue of Arminius, at Detuiold. 
which was completed in 1875. 

Ban-de-la-Roche, or Steinthal. a tn. 
in the valley of Alsace, in the Vosges 
Mts., noted as the scene of the labours 
of the Protestant pastor, OberlinCq.e.). 
At the entrance to tlie valley, in the 
village of Fonday, is his tomb. 

Bandello, Matteo (c.1490-1561), an 
Italian writer of novellc or tales. He 
wa.s bom at Castehiuovo in Piedmont, 
and in early life entered the Domini- 
can order at Jlilan. In 1525 he left 
Italj' after the battle of Pavia, and 
settled in France, where he became 
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Bishop of Agen (1550) and diedithere 
oJeven years later. His novdle, which 
are 214 in number, rant second to 
Boccaccio’s, and provided themes for 
Shakespeare, Massinger, Byron, and 
others. They were pub. at Lucca in 
1554 and at Lyons in 1573. The well- 
knoum English translation is that of 
Fenton, 1567. The novella, like most 
of that period, are coarse in parts, but 
they are written mth great simplicity 
and fluency, and the narrative is vivid 
and direct. B.’s characterisation is 
excellent, but he lacks the wise 
humour of his master, Boccaccio. 

Banderole (It. banderiiola, little 
banner), a small streamer fixed to and 
folding over the stall of a crozier. 

Bandes Noires. This appellation 
was first given to a body of Ger. foot- 
soldiers, who were employed in the 
Italian wars by Louis XII. of France, 
in consequence of their carrying black 
ensigns after the death of a favourite 
commander. Another body of troops, 
formed of Italians, afterwards took 
the same name from the same cause, 
on occasion of the death, in 1526, of 
their leader Giovanni de’ Medici: and 
still later the Fr. regiment of Pied- 
mont, who had served for a long while 
in Italy, followed the same example 
after the death of their colonel, the 
Clomte do Brissao in 1569. 

Band-fish is a marine fish of the 
family Cepolidee. It is elongated and 
has spiny rays. Cepola rubescem, the 
red band-flsh, is a British species of 
vivid hue, and is about 15 in. long. 

Bandicoot is the common name for 
the family of the Marsupials knotvn 
as Peramelidm. They are all natives 
of Australasia, and none are larger 
than a hare. In the structure of the 
hind feet they resemble the kangaroo, 
but there is less disproportion between 
the limbs. They are all insectivorous, 
but sev. species are omnivorous. The 
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Peragale are the rabbit Bs., P. legalis 
being known as the native rabbit in 
W. Australia ; Perameles, which are 
fond of an herbaceous diet, include 
P. nasuta, long-nosed B., and P. myo- 
suros, saddle-backed B.; Choeropus 
are the pig-footed bandicoots. 


2 Bandon 

Bandicoot Rat is a species ' ef 
Nesokia, its scientific name being .Y. 
bandicota. It is a rodent of the familv 
Muridce, to which rats and mice belong . 
It is a native of the East, and its flesh 
is eaten by Indians and Cleylonese. 

Bandiera, Attllio and Emilio, 
brothers of a Venetian family who 
incited a rising against the Bourbon 
tyranny of Naples in favour of Italian 
independence, 1843. The rising failed 
and they fled to Corfu. With about 
twenty comrades they lauded at 
Calabria, expecting that their arrival 
would be the signal for a revolt. How- 
ever, they were betrayed by one of 
their companions and were shot, with 
six others, in the Square of Cosenza, 
July 25, 1844. Their letters to 
Mazzini, which were opened by the 
British gov., aroused keen interest, 
and were pub. by Mazzini under the 
title of Ricordi dei Bandiera, 1844. 

Bandinelli, Baccio, or Bartolommeo 
(a. 14S9-1561), Italian sculptor and 
painter, and disciple of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Accordii^ to Vasari, his affec- 
tion for da Vinci and hatred for 
Michael Angelo led him to destroy 
the famous cartoon of the latter, 
which was supposed to excel Da 
Vinci’s on the same subject. Amongst 
his best known sculptures are a statue 
of St. Peter, a fine copy of the Laoooou. 

‘ Hereules slaying CiBus,” Baoousnnd 
Orpheus,’ and ’ Adam and Eve.’ See 
Vasari’s Lives and Benvenuto (lellini’s 
Auiobiography. 

Banditti, see Brigands. 

Band of Hope Movement, started 
about 1847 with a number of dis- 
connected children’s temperance 
societies, organised itself in 1855 into 
The United Kingdom Band of Hope 
Union, which has now over 25,000 
branches and upwards of 3,000,000 
members. The official oigan of the 
union is the Band of Rope Chronicle. 

Bandolier, also Bandoleer and Ban- 
dileer, a broad leather belt worn over 
the shoulder, across the breast, and 
under the arm. As worn by the old 
musketeers, it had attached a bag for 
balls and a number of metal cases or 
pipes, each containing a charge of 
gpmpowder. The modern B., as used 
in the British army, is fitted with 
leather pockets for cartridges. 

Bandoline, a gummy perfumed sub- 
stance, variously produced from 
quince seeds, gum tragacanth, and 
Irish or Iceland mos.s, used to impart 
glossiness and stiffness to the hair. It 
is usually scented with otto of roses 
or oil of bitter almonds. 

Bandon, or Bandonbridge, a tn., co. 
Cork, Ireland, 20 m. S.W. of Cork, on 
both banks of B. Bandon. Has dls- 
Ullerios and woollen, leather, and 
cotton industries. Pop. 3000. 'Phe 
R. Bandon, 40 m. long, rises in the 
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Carborry 3Its., near Dunmanway, and 
flows S.E. into the harbour of Eansale. 

. Bandong, tn., Java, 75 m. S.E. of 
Batavia. It is situated on the W. 
coast, near the volcano of Guntur. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Bandra, a tn. in the Thina dist., 
British India, connected ^vith Bom- 
bay by a causeway and bridge; pop. 
■20,000, of which about 6500 are 
Christians. 

Bandy, or hookey on the ice, is a 
game very similar to hockey on land, 
it is played by skaters on broad 
sheets of ice, preferably not less than 
100 yds. by 60 yds. There are two 
opposing teams, consisting of eleven 
players each. The B. is a stick, not 
quite so curved as an ordinary hockey 
slick, and with both sides flat; it is 
made of ash wood, without any metal 
bindings, and is about 31 ft. long. 
The B. must never be raised above 
the shoulder diming the play. The 
hall (sometimes called ‘ cat ') is made 
of solid' india-rubber, and is about the 
size of a tennis-ball. The goals con- 
sist of two upright posts, 12 ft. apart, 
and are placed facing each other in 
the centre of the short sides of the 
ground. The game lasts 1} hr. with 
an interval tor ‘ half-time,’ when the 
players change ends. 

Tho game is popular in the'United 
.States (where it goes by the name of 
‘ shinney ’ or ■ shinty ’), and in Hol- 
land, Norway, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. In England the popularity of 
tho game must neoessarily suffer from 
the imcertainty of the climate, but 
there are a good number of clubs, 
notably one at 'Virginia Water, 
Surrey, and at Bury Fen, Hunts.- 

Baneberry. or Herb Christopher, is 
the Actma spicata, a species of Ranun- 
culaceffi, a native of Europe. When 
mature the plant bears black and 
poisonous berries, 

Banor, Banner, or Banier, Johan 
(1596-1041), Swedish general, wash, 
at Djursholm near Stockholm, and d. 
at Halberstadt in Germany. At the 
battle of Breitcnfeld, Sept. 17, 1631, 
ho commanded the right wing of the 
army imder Gustavus Adolphus, and 
on the death ot(3ustavus he was made 
field-marshal. His two most cele- 
brated victories were those of Witt- 
stock in 1036 and Chemnitz in 1639. 

Banff : 1. Seaport, royal and par- 
liamentary burgh, and cap. of Banff- 
shire, at mouth of R. Deveron, on the 
Moray Firth, 50 m. N.W. of Aberdeen 
by rail. It has woollen, leather, rope, 
and sail manufs., iron formdries and 
shipbuilding yards, .and is the head- 
quarters of an important fishing in- 
dustry. There is a considerable export 
trade. Tho adjacent tn. of Macduff, 
wth a good harbour, is included in 
the burgh. Amongst the chief edifices 


are the county buildings, the 'town 
hall, the Chalmers hospital, the 
academy, the masonic hall, and, the 
museum. Duff House, presented to 
the burgh by the late Duke of Fife in 
1906, contains a fine collection of pic- 
tures and an armoury. B. is a place of 
considerable antiquity, having re- 
ceived its first charter from Malcolm 
rV. in 1163. The old castle, of which 
but little now remains, was the bp. of 
Archbishop Sharp. The modern eastle 
is the property of the Earl of Seafield. 
See Finlach’s History of Banff, 1868, 
and Cramond’s Annals of Banff, 
1891, etc. Pop, 3800. 2. Post-tn., 

Alberta, Canada, on the Canadian 
Pacifle Railway, 92’2 m. W. of Winni- 
peg and 560 m, E. of Vancouver. It 
is situated amongst the beautiful 
scenerj- of the Rocky ilts. National 
Park, and is a noted tourist resort. 

Banffshire, maritime co., N.E. Scot- 
land, bounded on the N. by Moray 
Firth, on the E. and S. by Aberdeen- 
shire, and on the W. by the counties 
of Inverness and Elgin. The surface 
in the S. is mountainous, the land in 
the N. being flatter and more fertile. 
Partly in the co. are Cairngorm Mt, 
(4085 ft.) and Ben Maedhui (4296 ft.) . 
The chief rivs, are the Spey, Avon, 
and Deveron. The cluef lochs are 
Loch Avon, Loch Builg, and Loch 
Etchachan. Cattle-breeding is the 
prin. rural industry. Other important 
industries are fishing and whisky dis- 
tilling. The CO. tn. is Banff. The other 
chief tns. are Portsoy, Cullen, Buckie, 
and Keith. Area, 633 sq. m. Pop. 
61,000. Pietish remains are to be 
found at Rothiemay, Ballindallooh, 
Boharm,and ' ’ ’ ' 

remains at 

Findlater, ar . . . 

the scene of many strenuous conflicts 
between the Scots and Norse in- 
vaders. The co. returns one member 
to parliament. 

Banffy, Desiderius, Baron (5. 1843). 
Hungarian statesman, was bom at 
Klausenburg, Trausyivania. In 1892 
he became president of the Lower 
House, and from 1895-99 was prime 
minister of Hungary. In 1903 he 
was again at the head of a radical 
party and a leader in parliament. 

Bang, Hermann Joachim, a Danish 
author. He was bom in 1857, tn 
the Is. of Seoland, and received his 
education at the Academy of SorO and 
at Copenhagen. His novels include: 
Haablose Sldgter, 1880; Fddra, 1883: 
Stille Bxisienser, 1886 ; Liv og Dod, 
1900 ; and Mikael, 1903. He has 
also written critical works, as, for 
example, Realisme og Realister, 1879. 
and has contributed articles to various 
periodicals. 

Bangalore, cap. of Mysore state, 
India, 216 m. by rail W. of Madras. 
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and 70 m. N.E. of Seringapatam. It 
has a healthy climate, being sltnated 
over 3000 ft. above the sea-level, and 
is equipped \vith good drainage and 
an excellent water supply. There is 
a considerable European settlement, 
and quite a large number of the 
natives are Christians. It has cotton 
and other manufs. The fine botanical 
garden is worthy of note. The tn. was 
a favourite residence of Hyder Ali. 
It w'as captured by Lord Cornwallis 
in 1791. Pop. 160,000. 

Banganapilli, or Banganapilly, a tn. 
in Madras, British India, cap. of a 
small native state, 89 m. E. by N. of 
Bellarj'; pop. 32,000. j 

Bangar, a tn. in La Union prov., 
Luzon, PhUippine Is., 17 m. from San 
Fernando. It produces alluvial 
gold, and agric. products such as 
tobacco, rice, cotton, etc. Pop. 
about 9000. 

Bangs, Charles Timothfie M. V. 
Ragon do, a Fr. officer, 6. at Baligni- 
comt, Aube, in 1833. He has distin- 
guished himself by his organisation of 
the artillery system of the Fr. army, 
and by his invention of the cannon 
wluoh is called after his name. He 
became a colonel in 1880. 

Bangka, see Banca. 

Bangkok, cap. of Siam, on the 
Menam, 20 m. from its mouth. The 
older part of the city is built on rafts, 
but more civilised methods of town- 
planning have in recent years made 
rapid headway, and Bangkok is now 
supplied with good roads, an excel- 
lent tramway system, and many line 
modern buildings, including the 
government offices, the arsenal, and 
the mint. The sanitation has greatly 
improved, though the death-rate is 
still high. Chinese form a large pro- 
portion of the pop,, and %vlth the 
Europeans, control its very extensive 
trade, 75 per cent, of which is with the 
British empire. The chief exports are 
rice, teak, cattle, and pepper, the prin. 
imports being textiles, machinery, 
tea, opium, bullion, and gold-leaf. 
There are four railway stations. The 
number of its beautifully colomcd 
temples makes B. one of the most 
picturesque cities in the B. Tlie area 
of the city is about 10 sq. m. Pop. 
630,000. 

Bangor : 1. Episcopal city, seaport, 
and municipal borough, Carnarvon- 
shire. N. Wales, on the Menai Strait, 9 
m. N.E. of Carnarvon. The chief trade 
is the export of slate from the famous 
Penrhm quarries. The cruciform 
cathedral was hardly a credit to the 
tn. until restored by Sir Gilbert Scott 
(1869-80). The University College of 
N. Wales is situated here. Pop. 1 2,000. 

2. Seaport and watering-place, on 
Belfast Lough, co. Down, Ireland, 
12 m. E.N.E. of Belfast. Carries on 


embroidering and flowering of muslin. 
Pop. 6000. 3. City and co. scat, 

Penobscot co., Maine, U.S.A., on the 
Penobscot R. at its junction with the 
Kenduskeag stream. Has extensive 
manufs. of boots, shoes, and clothing, 
and is one of the chief lumber depots 
of the United States. Pop. 25,000. 

Bangorian Controversy. This 
famous dispute arose out of a sermon 
preached before George I. in 1717 bj- 
Bishop Hoadly of Bangor. In this 
sermon Hoadly denied the right of 
the Church to exercise authority over 
the conscience. The Lower House of 
Convocation was preparing to take 
steps against the author of llieso 
opinions, when it was prorogued by 
parliament for a period of some 
months. Amongst those who attacked 
Hoadly were Thomas Sherlock, then 
Dean of Chichester, Francis Hare, 
Dean of Worcester, and William 
Law. 

Bangweolo, or Bemba, lake. North- 
ern Rhodesia, 3700 ft. above the sea- 
level. Area of open water, about 1670 
sq. m. in dry season. It is very 
shallow, and is said to be nowhere 
deeper than 15 ft. It was first dis- 
covered by Livingstone in 1868. 

Banialuka is a tn. in Bosnia, situ- 
ated on the R. Verbas, about 60 m. 
S.E. by E. from Novi. Noted as being 
a Roman Catiiolic bishopric, tliougli 
the inhab. are fairly equally divided 
between Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians. It is also the seat of a Greek 
metropolitan. Pop. 14,000. 

Banian Days. Originally a sailor’s 
name for the days when meat was not 
served to the crew, tills phrase has 
now come to be applied to any period 

owes it 
meat 

class of Hindu merchants who were 
a caste of the Vaisya. 

Banian Tree, sec Banyan. 

Banians, a class of Hindu traders, 
a caste of the Vaisya, who, on religious 
principles, abstain from meat. It is 
estimated that there are over 3,000,000 
of them scattered over various parts 
of Asia, chiefly in Bengal and Western 
India. They are noted for their 
slirewdness and business-like qualities. 
They carrj' on an extensive caravan 
trade with the interior of Asia, and 
engage in extensive money-lending 
transactions, charging high rates of 
interest. 

Banias, a vil. in Palestine, on the 
site of the ruins of Paneas, afterwards 
changed by Plillip the Tetrarch, son 
of Herod, to Ciesarca Philippi. It is 
situated near the sources of the 
Jordan, at the foot of the Anti- 
Libanus (Jebel Heish), the Mt. 
Hermon of Scripture, and is 45 in. 
W.S.W. of Damascus. The tn. came 
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into prominence during the time of from the old tvord ban, having the 
the Crusades, about the 13th century, various significations of proclama- 
wlien tlie castle of B. was built, the tion, public edict, a jurisdiction and 
ruins of which may still he seen. the dist. in it, and a judicial punlsh- 
Banim, John (179S-1842), the Irish ment. In primitive society B. meant 
novelist, poet, and dramatist, was a the exclusion of an individual from 
native of Kilkenny, where his father ; the protection of the law and the 
was farmer and trader in sporting i benefits of society, a sentence of out- 
accessories. He was educated at Kil- 1 iarny which also involved the con- 
keimy College, where he exhibited a I fiscation of his property. In more 
decided talent for art and poetry. He . recent times the word has come to 
decided to adopt the artistic pro- ! mean expulsion from a country or 
fcssion, and studied at the academy place in punishment for crime. In 
of the Royal Dublin .Society. He sub- ; England banishment seems first to 
sequcntly became a drawing-master i have been introduced as a punish- 
in Kilkenny. At this time he suffered ment in judicial procedure in a statute 
a serious breakdown in health owing I of Elizabeth’s reign, and in the form 
to an unfortunate love affair. In 1820. • of transportation the practice received 
after several years of ill-health and , the sanction of English law until far 
disappointment, he settled in Dublin, , on in the 19th century. It is stUl a 
ultitnately abandoning art for litera- punishment for political ollences in 
turc. In 1821 the production of his ' Russia, Turkey, and the republics of 
tragedy, Damon and Pythias, brought ' Central and South America. 

E. fame and money, and in 1822, he. Banister, see Baldstek. 
and his brother Michael set about the Banjaluka, a tn. of Bosnia on the 
UTiting of a series of Irish tales on the j R- Verbas. It is the see of a Roman 
lines of .Scott’s Waverlcy novels. ' Catholic bishop, and has many 
Their Tates of the O'Hara Family mosques. It is noted for its hot 
(1st serie.s, 1825) attained great popu- springs. Pop. 13,000. 
larity. His next novel, Boyne tVater, Banjermassin, or Bandermassin, a 
was not very favourably received, riv. in .South-eastern Borneo. Itlis 
but ho was more successful uith The navigableforaboutSOm.fromthesea. 
Noxvlans (included in the Ci’Eara Banjermassing, or Banjermassin : 
Tales). During the whole of his 1. Dist., Dutch Borneo, intersected 
literary life B. suffered greatly from from X. to fi. by mts., and watered bj' 
ill-health, and often from severe the Banjar and other rivs. Rice is 
poverty. He was granted a civil list I grown, and the region also produces 
pension in 1830. B.’s descriptions 1 gold, diamonds, gum, wax, spices, 
of the life and liabits of the Irish I etc. The pop. is composed mostly of 
pea.santrj' are wonderfully realistic, i Dyaks. 2. Tn., cap. of Dutch Borneo, 
and in certain respects he is the 1 of the Martapura, near its junction 
suiierior even of Jliss Edgeworth. ; with the Barito. B. is largely built on 
Amongst his otlicr works are the book i piles. There is an extensive trade in 
of essays entitled Bevelalions of the I the products of the locality. 
Dcod-Afife, the tragedies of Turpesfus Banjo (a negro corruption of the 

and Sylla, and the poem The Cell’s word bandore, derived from Gk. pan- 
Paradise. See Murray’s Life of John doiira, a musical instrument ^vith 
Banim, 1857. three strings), a stringed musical in- 

Banim, Michael (1796-1874), elder strument, played with the fingers, 
brother of John B., and joint-author \Tithout frets to guide the stopping, 
of Talcs of the O’Hara Family, was It consists of a long neck, on which 
originally intended for the law, but ' are the tuning-pegs, and a drum-like 
was compelled to renounce his studies : vellum body, and has from five to 
owing to his father getting into | nine strings. It was introduced into 
financial difficulties. He then devoted i America by the negroes. The pitcli is 
himself with much success to the im- 1 one octave lower than the uritten 
provement of his father’s affairs, | notes. 

giving his spare time to literature, i Banka, or Meng-ka, a (Chinese m. 
uith such a good result as Crohoore of ] on the Is. of Formosa. It is in a tea- 
the Bill Hook, one of the best of the \ growing dist., and its port is Tamsui. 
talcs. Like his brother, he was the , Pop. about 45,000. 
victim of iU-health, and in his latter ‘ Bankallan, or Bangkalan, a tn. of 
years lived in very reduced circum- . the Dutch E. Indies, on the coast, 
stances. His was probably the greater , near the W. end of Madura Ls. 
share in the delightful Father Connell, ! Bank Holidays, first ostab. by Sir 
wliilohe was sole author of the follow- John Lubbock’s (Lord Avebury i Act 
lag talcs : 2'hc Croppy, The Gfiosf ! of 1871. B. H. in England and Ireland 
Hunter, The Mayor of Windgap, 3'/ie i areEaster Monday, MTiit Monday, the 
H>1 o' irrilin’, and 2'he Town of the ' first Monday of August, Dec. 20 (Box- 
Loscadcs. I ing Day), or if that day falls on a 

Banishment. This term is derived ' Sunday, the 27th, Christmas Day and 
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Good Friday. In Ireland March 17 
is also a B. H. In Scotland B. H. 
are Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, 
and the first Mondays of May arid 
Angmst. On these days banks are 
closed, bills and notes due on such 
days becoming payable on the next 
day, except in the case of Christmas 
Day and Good Friday. Bills, etc., 
due on these two days are payable on 
the preceding day. 

Bankipur, a tn. in India, situated 
in Bengal and adjacent to Patna. 

Bank Note, see Banks. 

Bankrupt, a person who declares, 
or by his conduct makes it manifest, 
that he is imable to pay his debts and 
whose property is accordingly dis- 
tributed among his creditors "under 
the bankruptcy laws. In its original 
signification the term B. meant 
trader who hid himself or did other 
acts tending to defraud liis creditors. 
The term ‘ insolvent,’ which in one 
sense connotes any person who is un- 
able to pay his debts, in a more re- 
stricted sense meant a non-trader 
who sought the benefits of the 
Insolvency Acts. Since 1861, B. in 
eludes both traders and non-traders, 
and our whole modern law of bank- 
ruptcy applies indifferently to both. 
Insolvency now connotes the con- 
dition of a debtor who is unable to 
pay his debts but who has not been 
• adjudged.’ Bankruptcy legislation 
dates from the time of Henry VIII., 
when a statute was directed against 
fraudulent debtors, whether traders 
or not, and empowered the Lord 
Chancellor and certain other great 
officers of state to seize the property 
of the debtor and distribute it rate- 
, ably among his creditors. The debtor, 
however, obtained no relief from his 
liabilities, and finthermore, it was 
considered fraudulent for a man to 
procure his own bankruptcy. The 
next statute, which was passed in the 
reign of Elizabeth, applied to traders 
only. Under this act the Lord Chan- 
cellor was empowered to appoint 
commissioners in bankruptcy, in 
whom the property of a B. was vested, 
and who assigned it to persons by 
whom it was realised and distribu^d 
among the creditors. No provision 
was made, however, for the discharge 
of the B; Later, in Anne’s reign, the 
B. was able to obtain an order of dis- 
charge provided a specified number 
of creditors consented. A great 
munber of other acts were passed 
from time to time, and ultimately 
consolidated and amended by the 
act of 1825, which introduced the 
prineiple of deeds of arrangement as 
an alternative to bankraptcy subject 
to very severe restrictions. In 1831 
was constituted the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, transferring the jurisdiction 


Bankrupt 

from the Court of Cliancery to the 
new co^, and reserving to the Lord 
Chancellor only an appeal from the 
ban^ptey judges. Then came the 
Bankruptcy Act,1861, winch extendrt 
the law of bankimptcy to non-traders. 
In 1869 all the above statutes were 
repealed and a ‘ ti-ustce,’ in whom 
the property of the B. was to vest, was 
substituted lor the old ‘ official as- 
signees.’ The present law of bank- 
ruptcy is regulated by the Bank- 
rtptoy Acts, 1883 and 1890, and the 
Rules made thereunder. The purpose 
of these acts is to secure that tlie 
property of a person who cannot pay 
his debts in full shall be divided rato- 
ably among his creditors, and that 
the debtor shall then be freed from 
his debts either absolutely or con- 
ditionally. According to the present 
law, proceedings may be instituted by 
the debtor or by the creditors : in tlie 
former case the bankruptcy is called 
voluntary, in the latter involuntary. 
The claim of the creditors must 
amount to £50. On the petition 
being presented, the property of the 
debtor is taken over by an official re- 
ceiver, who is an officer of the Board 
of Trade, and the debtor must make 
a full statement of affairs on oath in 
public, after which the creditors hold 
a meeting to determine whether tlie 
debtor shall be adjudged B. or 
whether a composition can bo ar- 
ranged. Such a composition must be 
approved by three-fourths In value of 
the creditors, and must receive the 
sanction of court. If, however, the 
debtor is adjudged B., the oreditoi-s 
appoint a trustee to distribute hi.s 
estate, under the siipervdsiou of a 
committee of inspection. The debtor 
is liable to imprisonment if he refusc.s 
to assist in the discovery of his pro- 
perty or conceals his goods from the 
trustee. After the distribution of 
his property among the creditors the 
B. may obtain a discharge from the 
court, but the discha^o is withheld 
under certain conditions. 1. If he 
has not kept proper books within 
three years before bankruptcy; 2, has 
traded after knowledge of insolvency: 

3, has lived extravagantiy or specu- 
lated rashly; i, has been previoualy 
B.; 5, has contracted debts without 
expectation of being able to pay 
them; 6, has given preference to any 
creditor within three months before 
bankruptcy. A B. is disqualified 
from holding public ofifico, or from 
sitting in parliament, unless his bank- 
ruptcy is annulled, or ho obtains a 
discharge with a certificate from court 
stating that his bankruptcy was due 
to misfortune. By the Bankruptcy 
Act of 1883 the procedure is simplified 
in the case of persons with property 
less than £300, when the official re- 
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ceiver becomes trustee, and there is 
no committee of inspection’. The 
jurisdiction was transferred by this 
Act from the Court of Bankruptcy to 
tlie High Court of Justice; it also 
provided for persons dying: insolvent, 
the administration of whose property 
could formerly only be dealt tvith by 
a suit in chancery. 

The code of bankruptcy differs in 
Ireland from that in England, and is 
governed by the Bankruptcy Amend- 
ment Act of 1872, when imprisonment 
for debt was abolished. The estate is 
administered by an oiScial assignee, 
who acts in conjunction with an 
a.s8ignee chosen by the creditors. The 
Central Court of Bankruptcy is at 
Hublin, and local courts have no 
jurisdiction except imder the direc- 
tion of the Central Court. 

In Scotland a B. is liable to the dis- 
tributing process, known as ‘ scgucs- 
tration.’ A ‘ notour B.’ corresponds 
to a person who has committed what 
is called in England an act of bank- 
ruptcy. There is no separate court 
of bankruptcy, the jurisdiction being 
assigned to the sheriff of a co. or to 
the BUI Chamber of the Court of 
Session. The procedure closely re- 
sembles that in England. See also 
IxsoLVKNCT. Consult Williams, Lata 
and Praciice of Bantcruptcu, 7th ed., 
1898 ; Baldwin, Concise Treatise upon 
the Late of Baninrupicy, 8th ed., 1900. 

Banks, John, was an attorney in 
London, but he loft that profession to 
become a writer for the stage. The 
seven tragedies which he left in print 
bear dates extending from 1077-96. 
He must have died at some time in 
the reign of Queen Anne. B. is one 
of those dramatists who have been 
despised by the critics for their 
literary faults; but whoso works have 
given excellent scope to the skUl of 
great actors, and have in their day 
been higlUy popular with the play- 
going public. The Earl of Essex 
kept its place on the stage tlU the 
middle of the last century, when it 
was superseded by the plays of Jones 
and Brooke, who stole successively 
the best parts of it. 

Banks, Sir Joseph (1743-1820), 
nataralist and explorer, w'as born in 
London and educated at Harrow and 
Christ Cliurch, Oxford. At quite an 
early age ho evinced a passion lor the 
study of botany, and at the university 
this tendency expanded itself into a 
keen interest in all branches of natural 
history. He was instrumental in get- 
ting botanical lectures added to the 
university curriculiuu. His father's 
death in 1761 leasung him very well 
off, he had ample opportunity of 
following his bent, and in 17GG he 
, made a botanical expedition to New- 
foundland. From 17G8-71 he accom- 
II 


panied Cook in his voyage round the 
world on the Endeavour, which he had 
fitted out at his own expense. The 
journal kept by him at this time has 
proved an important source of in- 
formation. In 1 7 7 2 he made a trip to 
the Hebrides and Iceland, and was in- 
strumental in bringing to the general 
notice the marvels of Stafla. In 1778 
he was elected president of the Koya! 
Society, of which he had been a fellow 
since 17G0. This office he held tUl his 
death. B. will be remembered less 
by his original contributions to 
science than by the generous assist- 
ance which he was always ready to 
afford to those less fortunate than 
himself. Amongst those indebted to 
him for help were such distinguished 
men as Burckhardt and Mungo Park. 
He formed a valuable collection and 
library, which he bequeathed to the 
British Museum. In addition to 
various scientific articles, he wrote A 
Short Account of the Causes of the 
Diseases called the Blighl, Mildeta, and 
Bust, 1805; and Circumstances Rela- 
tive to Merino Sheep, 1809. See 
Home’s Life of Sir Joseph Banks 
(Hunterian Oration, 1882); Duncan’s 
Short Life of Sir Joseph Banks, 1821 ; 
and Marden’s Sir Joseph Banks, the 
Father of Australia, 1909. 

Banks, Nathaniel Prentiss (1816- 
94), American politician and general, 
was a native of Waltham in the state 
of Massachusetts. After being a 
factory-worker and the editor of a 
local paper, he studied law and was 
admitted to the bar. After a period 
of service in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, he was in 1853 elected to 
Congress, where for some time he wa.*- 
speaker of the house. From 1857-59 
he W'as governor of Massachusetts, 
and later became president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, which posi- 
tion he relinquished on the outbreak 
of the Civil War, when he joined the 
Federals. He held several commands, 
with varying success. He was de- 
feated by Jackson at Fort Royal, 
and was later beaten at the battle of 
Cedar Mt. In 1863 he captured Port 
Hudson, but after his defeat at 
Sabine Cross-Roads in 1864 he was 
relieved of his command. He re- 
entered Congress in the same year, 
and served lor many years as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. A mental disorder brought 
about his final retirement from public 
life in 1891. He was popularly 
known as ‘ the Bobbin Boy,’ in 
allusion to his early factory career. 

Banks, Thomas (1735-1805), Eng. 
sculptor, was a native of Lambeth. 
Apprenticed at the age of fifteen to a 
wood-carver, he studied sculpture in 
the evoning.s under Scheemakers. He 
continued his studies at the Royal 

D 
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Academy, where, in 1770, ho gained 
the gold medal. In 1772 he gained a 
travelling studentship and proceeded 
to Rome. He did not return to Eng- 
land Tmtil 1779, his marriage to Miss 
W ooton, a lady of considerable means, 
rendering him independent. In 1781 
he proceeded to Russia, where he 
gained the favour of Catherine 11., 
who purchased his ‘ Cupid catehing a 
Butterfly ’ and ‘ Caractacus and li/s 
Family before Claudius.’ He was 
elected a member of the Royal 
Academy in 1785. B.’s greatest suc- 
cess was with imaginative subjects. 
Amongst his most notable soulptiu'es 
are ‘ Achilles enraged for the Loss 
of Briseis ’ (Burlington House) and 
‘ Thetis rising to comfort Achilles.’ 

Banks and Banking. The term 
‘ bank ’ (derived from Fr. banguc, a 
money-changer’s bench or table) is 
applied to various forms of establish- 
ments which deal with money, in- 
cluding not only those institutions to 
which it more strictly applies, dealt 
with in this article, but also the great 
merchant and financial houses, dis- 
count businesses, and the like; it has 
even been wrongly adopted by mere 
money - lending and unauthorised 
stock-broking businesses. Banks have 
been classified into ‘ banks of issue,’ 
i.e. those which have the right to 
issue their own notes, and ‘ banks of 
deposit,’ those wliioh receive money 
from their customers. Another classi- 
fication divides banks into ‘ private 
banks,’ those whose capital is owned 
by a limited number of partners, in 
English law not more than ten, and 
‘ joint-stock banks,’ where the shares 
are oumed by a corporate body. In 
discussing banking in general, the 
English custom and practice is here 
taken as exemplifying the system at 
perhaps its most highly developed 
and organised stage. For practical 
purposes the Bank of England is the 
only Eng. bank of issue, and the notes 
of those banks which still preserve the 
right of issue are but rarely seen. The 
Bank of England notes are legal 
tender in England except at the bank 
itself. Though the banknote is of the 
greatest importance in regard to the 
reserves held against deposits by the 
banks and so ultimately in regard to 
the gold basis of our credit system, 
the cheque is the medium by which 
business transactions of every kind 
are now carried on. A bank, usually 
a joint - stock company, and with 
capital found by its shareholders, 
receives the money of its customers, 
either on deposit, i.e. only to be with- 
drawn after certain notice, or on cur- 
rent acoormt, i.e. to be withdranm on 
demand, during business hours. On 
deposit accounts interest is allowed, 
on current accounts usually none. 


Banks 

The Bank of England allows no in- 
terest on deposits. These deposits, 
whether on deposit or current ac- 
counts, are the bank’s liabilities, which 
they must be prepared to meet with 
cash on demand, and though in 
theory the liabilities might all be 
dra^vn upon at one moment, the sys- 
tem is based on actual experience 
that except in times of panic they 
never are. Thus the accmnulation of 
deposits can bo used by the banlc for 
its own profit in financing the busi- 
ness and trade of the country, and 
expanding the credit on which it is 
buUt up. A glance at the rearlv or 
half-yearly balance sheet of one of the 
great joint-stock banks will show tlie 
kind of business which is done by 
them. On the debit side u’ill be found 
the paid up capital of its share- 
holders, i.e. the original working 
capital, the reserve fund, the accumu- 
lation of profits not paid out in 
dividends ; then will follow the 
largest item, the deposit and current 
accounts of its customers, which 
form the bank’s liabilities, and the 
profit and loss account. On the credit 
side comes first the cash: (1) Gold 
and notes in the tiUs, ready for the 
ordinary day to day drawings ; these 
are normally small in amount, owing 
to the use of cheques; (2) cash held 
by the bank at the Bank of England, 
which, ns the bankers’ bank, is the 
centre of the English banking system. 
Cash held at the Bank of England 
appears as ‘ other deposits ’ in the 
weekly bank return. Next upon the 
credit side appears tiio item ‘ loans nt 
call or short notice ; ,’ these are day 
to day or weekly advances made 
cliiefly to the brokers of bills of ex- 
change nt a low rate of interest. The 
largest amount is found in the item 
‘ biUs discounted and advances.’ Not 
only do the banks discoimt bills them- 
selves, but they finance by advances 
the merchants who confine them- 
selves to that business ; thus the 
banks play an important part in the 
supplying of credit to the trade and 
industry of the country, for it is the 
bill of exchange iq.v.) which is the 
prin. medium of the supply of credit. 

• Advances ’ also include the loans 
made by the bank to its customers, 
on securities of all kinds, from the 
large sums advanced to corporations, 
companies, bill-brokers, and discount 
houses, or to members of the Stock 
Exchange lor dealings in shares, to 
the loans made to ordinary private 
persons on securities lodged with the 
bank or as overdrafts on personal 
security or guaranteed by a third per- 
son. The value of the bank’s premises 
and investments made by it in tlie 
highest form of securities close the 
credit side of the balance sheet. An 
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examination of a bank’s balance sheet i common banker, and is not a member 
will show that the deposit and current itself of the clearing-house. SimUarly, 
accounts, its liabilities, amormt to when a loan or an advance is made by 
perhaps six or seven times that of the a bank, it usually consists of an entrj- 
cash in hand or at the Bank of Eng- in the bank’s books, giving a credit 
land, and tiie balance will be chiefly against which the person to whom it 
found in the sums lent either at caU is given has the right to draw cheques, 
or short notice, on bills, or in other Thus on a comparatively small capital 
advances, and sound banking depends of its own, with cash perhaps amount- 
on these advances being promptly ing to one-seventh of its liabilities, an 
repaid and securities easily and at all estab. bank does its ^rork of providing 
times readily reahsablo in cash. A the readiest way of settling a vast 
bank has always to be prepared for a volume of transactions, and of pro- 
panic, and it is always faced by this viding the credit necessary to finance 
problem : if too much is laid up in these transactions with a cmrency 
cash reserve against its liabilities, which, though not actually paid in 
there wdU be so much less available for gold, is payable in gold. Some idea of 
making its own profits and for the the volume of busine.ss done can he 
financing of trade and industry ; if gained from the fact that the annual 
too little, at any moment it may be amount dealt with at the London 
called on to pay more than it can clearing-house reaches some sixteen 
command in cash at once, with the thousand millions. As the keeper of 
consequence of realising its secimities the gold reserve, on which ultimately 
at heavy loss or of even suspending this vast business is built, and as the 
payment, "rhe cash reserves of a bank bankers’ bank, the central figure is 
are, as we have seen, the gold and the Bank of England, of which a short 
notes in its tills, and the reserve at historical sketch is given below. The 
the Bank of England, which is, in Bank of England is first of all the 
turn, a credit in the books of the bank, gov. bank, receiving all revenue pay- 
capable of being drawn on in gold or ments, and paying the dividends, etc., 
notes also. Tlio ultimate reserve, to holders of gov. stock. It is the 
therefore, is gold ; for, as wall be agent of the gov. in the financing of 
shown, the note issue of the Bank of treasury and exchequer biUs, and in 
England is restricted by law and de- other ways is the right hand of the 
ponds on tlie gold held by it, except gov. in the financial side of its ad- 
when the Bank Act is ‘ suspended.’ ministration. It is the only bank 
A control is kept by the banks, there- whose notes are legal tender, i.e. must 
fore, on tlie expansion of credit by the be taken in payment of a debt. It is, 
varj'ing rates of discount allowed in for all practical purposes, now the 
the money market, so that some only note-issuing bank in England, 
equilibrimn is kept between their The Bank of England, or, to give its 
liabilities and their reserves {see \ proper title, ‘ The Governor and the 
Money JLvbicet). Of all the vast Company of the Bank of England,’ is 
business done by the banks, a very directed by a governor, a deputy- 
small proportion is actually carried governor, and twenty-four directors 
on in gold or notes, for the com- forming the court, and no member 
mercial currency of England, and must be connected witli other banlrs. 
nowadays of the U.S.A., is the cheque. The governor holds office for two 
When A opens a deposit or current years, after serving two years as 
accoimt at a bank, it is in nearly deputy. The Bank of England is 
every case by means of a cheque, related by the Bank Charter Act, 
drawn in his favour by B on another 1844. The act limited the note issue 
bank against B’s funds there; when of all other banks in England and in 
A draws on his aocoimt to pay C, he Scotland and Ireland, but allowed 
again does so by a cheque, and C pays the last two to exceed this, on an 
it into his account, and so on. The ! equivalent of gold for everj- note in 
enormous amotmt of business done by , excess. The monopoly of note issue 
the interchange of cheques is carried ■ in London and the 65 m. radius, 
through not bj- paying in or out of granted in 1826, was retained, and no 
notes and gold, but by book-entries now bank could obtain the right; the 
in the various banks through the result has been that many bank.s 
‘ clearing house ’ (g.u.). A’s cheque to have allowed then' note-issuing rights 
C on X bank is taken off his current ' to lapse on opening offices in London, 
acoountand transferred to C’saccount i or from amalgamation vith London 
at y bank. The various banks at the ' bank-s. The act separated the Issuing 
clearing-house day by day balance ail i and the Banking Depts. of the Bank 
the cheques out and in against each ] of England. It could issue notes up 
other, and the differences are settled to £14,000,000, being the amount of 
between them by a corresponding I its loans to the gov. at that date, this 
Mfemtion in their accounts at the j is the ‘ fiduciary ’ issue ; above that 
Bunk of England, which is their ' amount the bank must hold an 



equivaJent in gold coin or bullion. 
The fiduciary issue increased auto- 
matically by two-thirds of any lapsed 
issue of notes of other banks, and 
thus has been increased now to 
£18,460,000. The bank is obliged to 


make a weekly return, reporting its 
financial position. This is Issued 
every Thursday, and wili be found in 
the Times and other papers on the 
Friday foliowing. An example is here 
given : — 


BANK RETURN 

An account pursuant to the Act 7 and 8 Viet. cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday, the 9th day of October 1912 : 

Issue Department 

Notes issued . . £54,868,020 Government Debt . £11,015,100 

Other Securities . . 7,434,900 

Gold Coin and Bullion . 36,418,020 

Silver Bullion . . — 

£54,868,020 £54,868,020 

Banking Department 

Proprietors’ Capital . £14,553,000 Goverment Secmities . £13,338,084 
Rest .... 3,159,682 Other Securities . . 32,855,496 

Public Deposits ^ , . 10,357,468 Notes . . . 25,697,095 

Other Deposits . . 45,298,171 Gold and Silver Coin . 1,495,405 

Seven-day and other BUIS 17,819 

£73,386,140 £73,386,140 

By deducting the notes in the Banker and cusiomer. — The English 

banking dept, from the notes issued law aflecting the relations between 
in the issue dept., the notes in circu- banker and customer is that of debtor 
lation can be ascertained ; most of and creditor, as was definitely laid 
them are held in bankers’ tills as their down in the House of Lords in Foleu 
immediate day to day cash transac- v. Hill, 1848, 2 H. of L. 28. The 
tions require. The notes held by the banker is not a trustee, responsible to 
Bank of England in their banking the depositor for the way in which he 
dept, are the first Une of defence uses his money, and the banker keeps 
against their prin. liability, that of what profit he may make with the 
‘ other deposits,’ which include the money deposited. If the bank stops 
other banlcs’ reserve, figuring in their payment, the depositor ranks with 
balance sheet as ‘ cash at the Bank of the other creditors. If he hos not 
England.’ 'This with the bullion and used his account for six years and 
coin is the Bank of England’s reserve, there has been no pajunent of interest 
In time of panic the banks ivill natur- or repayunent by the bank of any 
ally draw against their deposits, and part of the deposit or no aeknow- 
the Bank of England, not having an lodgment in the meantime, the debt 
unlimited note issue, has to appeal to is statute-barred. A banker is obliged 
the gov. to ‘ suspend the Bank Act.’ to honour a customer’s cheques pro- 
This has only been done in 1847, vided only that there are sufficient 
1857, and 1866, and only in 1857 has funds to his credit, and is liable for 
an actual excess of notes been issued, damages without proof of actual in- 
The item on the debit side of the jury or loss if he dishonours cheques, 
banking dept, termed the ‘ rest ’ is This liability' holds good only be- 
the equivalent of the ‘ reserve ’ in tween the banker and the drawee 
other banking balance sheets, viz. the of the cheque, and the person in 
undivided surplus of profits ; this is whose favour the dishonoured cheque 
never allowed to fall below £3,000,000. has been drawn has no right against 
The Bank of England ‘ rate,’ termed the banker. The banker’s authority 
the ‘ bank-rate,' is the official mini- to pay money on cheques is ended by 

■ mum rate ■' customer’s death, insanity, or 

vnU bankruptcy, or by notice of an act of 

abcv^ thai bankruptcy, A customer may by 

for money in the open money-market: order revoke the authority to pay 
001,11 there is a shortness of cash, the cheques or a particular cheque, but 
tendfency is for the open rate to such order must be in expboit terms, 
.equalite \with the bank rate. See A garnishee order again-st the funds of 
further Exchange and Money- a customer at a bank attaches to all 
Market. \ the funds, and a banker may not pay 

* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and DividendvA-ccounts. 
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on any cheques drawn by the cus- 
tomer, even If the amount of the 
judgment is exceeded by the funds. 
Valuables, sueh as plate, etc., de- 
posited by a customer for safe custody 
with a banker, are not in the same 
position as fxmds deposited. The 
banker acts as a bailee, and they can- 
not be taken by the banker as set-off 
against a debt due from the customer, 
nor, in the case of the failure of the 
bank, do tliey rank with the bank’s 
assets ; the banker is liable for loss 
tlu-ough negligence on his part, and 
tliey can be recovered from the 
banker after any lapse of time. The 
deposit of valuables for safe custody 
differs from the deposit of securities, 
for on these last the banker has a lien, 
which covers also all cheques and bills 
paid in for collection by the eustomer. 
The banker can retain all such against 
his customer’s debt, and may realise 
tlie securities. This banker’s lien can, 
of course, only ho exercised where 
there is no agreement between him 
and the customer to the contrary, or 
where goods are deposited only for 
safe custody or money is paid in to 
meet particular bills. Further, a 
banker may not alter any system of 
dealing which has been recognised as 
holding good between him and the 
customer without due notice. If 
securities have been deposited as 
cover for a speciflo loan, the banker’s 
lien terminates when the loan has 
been repaid. An overdraft or advance 
is an'anged by agreement, and in- 
terest may be charged : a customer, 
drawing a cheque when there are not 
sufficient funds to meet it. makes an 
implied request for an overdraft, 
which the banker may refuse by dis- 
honouring it. Much of the law affect- 
ing banker and customer is that which 
relates to cheques, bills of exchange, 
and other negotiable instruments. 
Finally, a banker is bound to keep 
secret all matters relating to his cus- 
tomer’s account, unless authorised to 
do so or compelled to do so by law. 

T — ’OOS, and 

Hr 

2 ts have 

been found in Babylonia and Assyria 
showing some of the functions of the 
modern banker, such as money- 
chanpring, advances, and the like ; we 
also know from the code of Ham- 
murabi that payments were made 
through a bankerand by drafts agaiust 
deposits. Deposits bearing interest, 
letters of credit, and other means of 
transferring credits from one place to 
another were also known in ancient 
Greece and Rome. The Chinese arc 
said to have had a very early paper 
currency about a.d. 800 . 13ut though 
it is possible to trace the evolution of 
, various functions of modem banking. 


especially in Italy during the middle 
ages, more or less continuously from 
very early times, it is now accepted 
that the first public ‘ bank,’ properly 
BO called, was the Banco di Rialto, 
estab. at Venice by acts of the senate 
In 1584 and 1587. In 1619 the Banco 
del Giro was founded ; this became 
the only public bank in the state, and 
was long famous as the Bank of 
Venice. Banking in Venice dev'eloped 
out of the money-changers and pri- 
vate exchange bankers, who as early 
as 1318 seem to have taken deposits, 
and as far back as 1270 gave security 
to the state for the proper carrying on 
of their business. It was the failure of 
many of these deposit banks that led 
to the founding of the Rialto Bank as 
a public bank by the state. The Bank 
of Venice suspended payment several 
times owing to its loans to the state, 
and ceased after the Fr. inva.sion in 
1797. An important early Italian 
bank was that at Genoa, the famous 
Bank of St. George; this was a 
private bank of deposit ; it was defi - 
nltcly founded in 1407, and by its 
advances to the republic practically 
dominated the state and managed the 
public funds. The Fr. appropriated 
its property in 1800. The bank had 
a much earlier history, dating back to 
1200, as a merchant and financial com- 
pany, and is Interesting as the first 
example of a body of shareholders 
whose liabilities were limited to their 
shares. The banks mentioned above 
were ' deposit ’ banks, receiving cash 
and paying it out on demand, and 
developed out of the business of the 
dealers in foreign exchanges. Another 
class of early banks were those which 
remained, at any rate principally, as 
exchange banks, of the utmost im- 
portance in the days when there 
was a large quantity of debased and 
clipped coin in circulation. Of these 
exchange banks the Bank of Amster- 
dam, founded 1609, lasted tUl 1820. 
and the Bank of Hambmg, 1619 till 
1873, are the most famous. Their 
business lay ‘ in the assistance of 
commerce not by loans but by the 
local manufacture, so to speak, of an 
international currency ’ (Palgrave, 
•Votes on BanJeing). This currency was 
‘ bank money.’ Merchants brought 
coin or bullion to deposit, and were 
credited with the real intrinsic value; 
their credit was in ‘ bank money, 
which they could draw on to meet 
their requirements. The income of 
the bank was gained from the small 
charges for such transfers in the 
books of the bank as were made 
from one merchant to another to 
meet their dealings. There is a good 
account of the working of the Bank 
of Amsterdam in Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, iv. ch. iii. The 
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next great step in advance was the laws against usurs-, still further the 
appearance of the bank-note, i.e. a political necessities of the gov. in the 
pro^se to pay in coin made hy the matter of loans, all these factors con- 
hank which issued it. If these notes trihuted to the demand for the estab- 
were hacked by a general confidence lishment of a properly regulated bank, 
in the hank issuing them, they would a definite banking system, and the 
circulate as cash, and thus create a I end of the goldsmiths. It is intere.st- 
great expansion of credit and business j ing to notice that three great private 
ivith an economy of actual metal ' banks, Child's, Martin's, and Hoare's 
currency. The invention of the bank- j Banks, still carrying on business in 
note, apart, that is, from the Chinese j the city of London, are descende d 
paper money already aUuded to, is i from firms of goldsmiths mentioned 
due to Palmstruck, who founded the 1 in the London Directory of 1677. 
Bank of Sweden (Riksbank) in 1656; I Smith's Bank at Nottingham claims 
the first bank-note was issued from j to have been founded in 16SS ; it is 
the bank in 1658. The further history now amalgamated with the Union of 
and development of modern banking London Bank, under the style of the 
will be more conveniently discussed Union of London and Smith's Bank, 
in the following sections dealing ivith i Other early banks, now amalgamated 
diflerent countries. See C. A. Conant, i with other firms, are the Bristol Old 
History of Banking in all leading Bank, 1750, and the Hull Old Bank, 
Nations, 4 vols. ; ibid. History of 1754. Valuable and interesting in- 
Modem Banks of Issue. formation as to the goldsmiths’ anr 

English banking and the Bank of early banking in England will 1 ' 
England. — The rise of hanking in found in F. G. Hilton Price’s Ha.o 
England has often been dated from book of London Bankers, 1876.. 

the seizm-e by Charles I. in 1640 of ‘The Orasshopper ’ in Lombard 

the bullion deposited in the Tower by J. Biddulph Slartin, 1892. .6,140 
of London by the city merchants, of England; The proposal.x, . 
Though it was retmned to them, for foundation of the bank cairf^p®" 
the future they deposited it for safety WiUiam Paterson (Q.v.), Mitw Hnhfnr 
udth the goldsmiths, who not only did frey, and other London mer^.r; 
a great business in money-changing, 1691. The actual foundf; 
but were also profitably employed in place in 1694, by Act of Pos 
taking charge of rents and money on the charter being granted '““hi.in'r!; 
deposit from the country gentlemen, for twelve years, to ‘ The 
granting interest thereon. The gold- and Company of the Ban 
smiths had begun taking deposits in land.’ Sir John Houblon 
James I.’s reign, but the great de- governor, with Michael I ' 
velopment of their business dates deputy -governor, and a iSr. 
from the Civil War. They gave re- twenty -four directors. Tha^® ‘"[S 
celpts for the money deposited, and was carried on in Grocers’c^ 
these receipts, known as ‘ goldsmiths’ 1732, when the bank mov j , 
notes,’ the earliest form of bank-note present site at the corner ol , 

in England, circulated even more needloStreet,bythe Royal 
freely than coin, and large transac- the present building, hesignCrg > U 

tlons were carried out by their means John Soane, was erected in t > i, 
as late as 1696. During the Pro- part ol the 19th century. 
tectorate the goldsmiths were of holders of the corporation 
great assistance in financing the gov., subscribe £1,200,000, which ri , 
and after the Restoration they more form their sole capital, and wf ‘ j 
and more became lenders to Charles taken ns a loan to the gov. a,** 
n., and may be said to have had cent, with £4000 a year for C, ppl 
nearly all the state revenues in pawn, management. The bank was a; ' 
receiving as much as 12 per cent, or ised to deal in bullion and 
over, and paying less than half that exchange, and to issue notes up \ 
rate to their creditoi-s whose deposits amount ol the loan; it wnstiy. 
they used. In 1672 came the suspen- allowed to deal in pawned goodsii-iT 
sionof exchequerpayments.adeolara- merohandlse, a privilege apparen-i 
tion of national bankruptcy which not exercised. The restoration ol the 
brought ruin not only to the gold- coinage, the attempt to found a rival 
smiths, to whom the gov. owed land bank, and the gov.’s pressing 
£1,300,000, but also to their de- need for money, led to the extension 
positors, 'Phe successful example of of the bank’s privileges and capital 
the Dutch banks, the demand for by the acts of 1697 and 1709, espeoi- 
better security for deposits, a corro- ally In the strengthening of its 
spondlngly safer form ol paper our- monopoly, and interest was reduced 
rency than the goldsmiths’ notes, to 6 per cent. No bonk, whose mom 
together with a general lowering of bers consisted of more than six, was 
the exorbitant rates ol interest, allowed in England to borrow or take 
charged in spite of the still existing up money on its bills or notes payable - 
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on demand. This was thonght to be 
sufficient protection against competi- 
tion, as at that time no bank could, it 
was supposed, do business without the 
power of issuing notes. No joint-stock 
banks were, in fact, founded. In 1722 
the bank’s reserve, called the ‘ rest,’ 
was estab. In 1 760 the rate of interest 
on the debt was converted to 3 per 
cent., the debt to the bank amounting 
then to over £11,000,000, and in 1751 
the bank was given the administra- 
tion and management of the national 
debt, which it holds to the present 
day. Further renewals of the charter 
were made in 1764 and 1781. From 
the attack on the bank during the 
Gordon riots in 1780 dates the pro- 
tection of the premises by a military 
guard. In 1795 the first issue of £5 
notcswasmade,andlatcr,for a period, 
£1 notes. In 1797 cash payments 
vere suspended by the Bank Restric- 
’on Act, owing to the general drain of 
and financial strain of the war ; 
the^ank’s notes wore thus made 
and cally legai tender. The Bullion 
wher,-t,tee Report was issued in 1810 
safe cu, ted by parliament, and cash 
meet ps were not resumed till 1821. 
banker . issue of notes by the small 
deahng Private banks, and the eon- 
holffing ijcs, led to the Act of 1826, 
oustomerwed joint-stock banks, i.e. 
Beouriuesnber of partners, and with 
cover for of issuing notes ; but they 
lien torriiowod in London or within 
been rep dlus. No notes were hence- 
is arranfived in England below £5. 
tercst mjoint-stock banks without 
dr^vinge wore allowed within the 
sufficieniius ; it may be noticed that 
implied ,f cheques had by this time 
which t act as substitutes for notes, 
honourithe Bank of England notes 
mgbaniae legal tender. In 1844 
relates >el’s great Bank Charter Act. 
and Ojin features of this Act, as 
lanalljap; the bank’s position at the 
secret day, have been already given, 
tomerc also confined the right of note 
do soi those banks which possessed 
See Pjit before 1844 ; as each lapsed 
Hartame absorbed, the limit of the 
ut.of England was to the extent 
beenj -thirds of the lapsed issue ex- 
sho.ed. The note-issuing powers of 
njp. banks is of little importance at 
present day, and the Bank of 
England note is practically the only 
circulating note in England. In 1862 
companies with liability limited to 
the amount of their shares were 
allowed, and in 1879 unlimited com- 
panies formed before the Act of 1862 
were allowed to adopt limited liability. 
Practically all the joint-stock banks 
avffiled tlierasclvcs of this Act. See 
J. E. Thorold Rogers, Tlie First Nine 
Years of the Bank of England; A. 
AndrCadfes, Jlisioru of the Bank of 


England ; F. Schuster, 'I'he Bank of 
England and the State. 

Scotland. — The Bank of .Scotland 
was founded in 1695 by Act of Parlia- 
ment. It issued notes of £100 to £5, 
and in 1704 £1 notes. In 1727 a rival 
bank, the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
was granted a charter, and in 1746 
the British Linen Bank. The private 
local banks ceased to exist by 1844, 
and Scotland shows an example of a 
small number of large banks with a 
higlily developed system of branches, 
the number of offices to population 
being very high. The use of notes in 
business transactions is very great. 
The Act of 1844 fixed a limit to the 
issue of notes, beyond which the 
banks must hold specie: the banks of 
issue, now eight in number, carry on 
the whole business of the country. 
Scottish banking history is marked 
by the diseistrous failures of the 
Western Bank of Scotland, 1857, 
which failed for nearly £3,000,000, 
and the Citj' of Glasgow Bank, 1878, 
wliieh resulted in a total loss of over 
£6,000,000. Both these were unlimited 
liability companies. The Scottish 
banks, in addition to those named,are 
the Commercial, National, Union, 
North of Scotland, and Clydesdale 
Banks. See A. W. Kerr, Scottish 
Banking. 

Ireland. — The first public bank, 
the Bank of Ireland, w’as founded by 
Act of Parliament in 1783, with great 
restrictions on rival banks ; banks of 
issue were limited to six members ; in 
1821 this limitation was removed, but 
only outside a 50 m. radius from 
Dublin. In 1845 this restriction was 
withdrawn. There are now nine joint- 
stock banks in Ireland, six being 
issuing banks. The regulations as to 
the issue is as in Scotland. AH the six 
banks, with right of issue in 1844. still 
carry on business. The £1 bank-note, 
as in Scotland, circulates freely. The 
Irish banks issuing notes are the 
Bank of Ireland, Provincial, Northern, 
Belfast, National, Ulster ; the Hiber- 
nian, Royal and Munster Banks have 
no note issue. See M. Dillon, History 
of Banking in Ireland 

Banking crises and panics. — Since 
the Bank Act of 1844 there have been 
four banking panics and one financial 
crisis ; the first, that of 1847, was the 
result of the great speculation in rail- 
ways and a hazardoiw extension of 
credit. On Oct. 1 all advances on 
public securities were stopped, and 
the bank rate was 8 per cent, at the 
end of the month, when the coin and 
bullion reserve at the Bank of Eng- 
land fell to a little over £1,500,000. 
The Bank Act was suspended on the 
25th, and though no notes above the 
limit were actually issued, the panic 
ceased, but there had been serious 
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failures of banks in Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Nottingham, and the West 
of England. Over-expansion of 
credit and a great depletion of bank- 
ing reserves led to the panic of 1857, 
when wild alarm prevailed, which 
continued even after the Bank Act 
was suspended on Nov. 12. On tins 
occasion notes in excess of the limit 
were issued amounting to nearly 
£1,000,000, and the panic did not 
cease till the beginning of 1858. In 
1866 the panic was marked by the 
historic failure of Overend, Gurney 
and Co.; it is stated that £4,000,000 
in gold and notes was TOth drawn 
from the Bank of England in one day; 
the rate was raised to 10 per cent, and 
the reserve fell to less than £500,000. 
The Bank Act was suspended, but no 
excess issue actually took place. The 
failures of the Scottish banks (see 
Scotland) and of the West of England 
Bank in 1878 caused great distress, 
but there was no general panic. In 
1890 the failure of the great financial 
house of Baring (see Baring, family) 
resulted in a serious crisis, but it had 
little effect outside London and those 
directly interested in S. American 
investments, and whatever danger 
there was of panic was averted by the 
action of the governor of the Bank of 
England, Mr. Lidderdale, in securing 
£3^00,000 in gold from the Bank 
of France, and in taking over the 
liabilities. It must be remembered 
that London is the centre of the 
money markets of the world, and 
consequently has to bear an inter- 
national as well as a national strain. 
This fact was marked in the New 
York and American panic of 1907 and 
1908, w'hen the necessary gold impor- 
tation to the United States was con- 
ducted through London. 

France . — In 1716 the celebrated 
John Law estab. the first bank of 
issue, Banque Gdndrale, styled in 1718 
the Banque Royale, the king guaran- 
teeing the notes. It ceased to exist in 
1721. Banks ivith limited issues 
carried on business, and there were 
attempts to reconstruct Law’s bank. 
It was not till 1800 that Napoleon 
founded the Banque de France ; at 
first its note issue was shared with 
departmental banks, which, however, 
were amalgamated ivith it in 1848, 
and it now is the sole issuing bank in 
the country. It has now over 400 
branches, and does an enormous busi- 
ness in discounting bills and making 
advances. Its deposit business is not 
so large. The specie reserves of the 
Bank are very high, reaching 
£140,000,000 in gold and £40,000,000 
in silver, against a note circulation of 
nearly £200,000,000. The note issue 
is limited by law, but as long as the 
limit is not exceeded, it has not to 
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hold any specific quantity of bifilion 
against it. The bank can, to protect 
its gold reserve, pay notes in silver ; 
the bank rate is therefore very steady. 
The governor and the two deputv- 
governors are appointed by the State. 
Other large banks in France include 
the Comptoir d’Escompto, ISIS ; 
Crddit Lyonnais, 1863 ; Socifiti 
Gdndrale . . . du Commerce, 1864 ; 
the Crddit Foncier, 1852, chiellv deals 
in mortgages. There are a large num- 
ber of provincial joint-stock banks. 

Germany . — The Imperial Bank of 
Germany (Reichsbank) dates its pre- 
sent constitution from 1875; the Bank 
of Prussia was merged with it in 1876. 
It is very closely controlled by the 
gov.; the Imperial Chancellor ap- 
points the president and council, and 
a proportion of its profits goes to the 
State, q’he right of uncovered note 
issue is limited by law, frequently ex- 
tended, but the bank is permitted to 
exceed the limit repayment of 5 per 
cent, on the stilus. The Banks of 
Saxony, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and 
Baden also possess the right of im- 
covered note issue, but the amount is 
small in comparison with that of the 
Reichsbank. An important feature is 
the ‘ clearing ’ system (Grfo Verkchr) 
of the Imperial Bank; a debt to a 
customer of the bank can be paid by 
paying the money at any of the 
numerous branches ; it will bo ivith- 
out charge transferred to the credit of 
his account. It ammmts to a money- 
order business without expense, and 
serves as a substitute for cheques, 
which are not used to tlio same 
extent as in England. The private 
and joint-stock banks in Germany 
are chiefly engaged in financing the 
country’s trade and industries, and 
important banks, such as the Deutsche 
Bank, have taken a prominent place 
in foreign and international finances. 

United Stales of America . — The 
Bank of N. America was foimded by 
Congress in 1781, and obtained a 
charter from the state of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1782. It continued business 
till 1863. A federal bank of the 
U.S.A. was incorporated in 1791; its 
charter was not renewed in 1811, but 
owing to the financial straits of the 
various state banks, a second bank of 
the U.S.A. was estab. in 1816; it 
ceased in 1841. 'fhe state banks were 
regulated by varying legislation, and 
exchange naturally rose and fell 
according to the financial position of 
the different states. The close of the 
Civil War brought with it a necessity 
for some imiform system, and the 
national banks wore estab. in 1865. 
The special feature of this system is 
the issue of notes secured upon 
United States bonds deposited with 
the treasury at Washington. No 
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other banks have the right to issue was the first president. During its 
notes, which, though not legal tender, career the club was respoasible for the 
are payable for all purposes except printing of IIG work.s, some of which 
customs duties. National banks are are much sought after by collectors, 
bound to keep reserves up to 25 per Banner, a piece of draperj' attached 
cent, of their deposits in the ‘ reserve’ to the upper part of a pole or staff, 
cities : in smaller centres this is re- ! generally lianging loose, but somc- 
duced to 15 per cent. There are over | times fixed in a slight framework of 
6000 national banks in the U.S.A. ; wood. To complete the idea, such 
.State banks, private banks, and the ' piece of drapery must be regarded as 
trust companies, which are, practi-.in some way indicative of dignitj', 
cally speaking, banks, are not thus ; rank, or command, or as carried on 
restricted. During the panic of 1893, ' some occasion with which ideas of 
150 national banks suspended pay- dignity are connected. The size and 
inent; the great panic of 1907 res^ted I form are mere accidents, as indeed is 
in a susfiension of all pajunents in \ the material, though the drapery 
currency. See \V. G. Sumner, A His- 1 usuaUj' consists of some costly stuff, 
ton of Banidng in the U.S.A., 1896; ! the most usual material being a soft 
.1. J. Knox, A History of Banking in silk called taffeta. Bs. are sometimes 
the U.S.A. , 1900. Other articles will plain and of one rmiform colour, but 
be found imder Savings Banks, more usually ornamented witli tissels 
Land Banks, People’s B.vnks, and and fringes, or decorated with some 
Pennv Banks. figure or device having reference to 

Banksia, or honeysuckle-tree, is a the person or community by whom it 
genus of shrubs and trees of the order is raised, or to the ooca.sion on which 
Proteacem, which are native to Ans- it is displayed. The term standard is 
tralia, and receive their name from usually aijplied to the prin. B. of an 
Sir Joseph Banks. They grow in army, the national B., or a B. set up 
sandy forest land or on rocks, and the by some chief as a rallying-point for 
flowers secrete a delicious honey; they his adherents. Colours is the name 
do not produce good timber, but are applied to the Bs. borne by particular 
ciiltivated in England for the dense regiments. A yZap is a B. displayed on 
heads of flowers. B. compar and B. board a ship, especially as a signal. 
serrata are tall trees, and B. grandis A pendant is a narrow flag with a long 
reaches a height of 50 ft. streaming tail, used to denote the 

Banks’ Islands, a group of is. N.of the vessel which carries it to be a national 
NcwHebridos,inthePacifie. Tbereare vessel, or man-of-war. Tliis Is some- 
seventeen in all, the most important times written pennon, and a small 
being Vanua Lava and .Santa Maria, pendant is distinguished as a pennon- 
Bankura : 1. Dist. Bengal, India. ] cille or pensil. Ensign is a word 
Area, 2621 sq. m. Pop. 1,120,000 | formed on the idea of the B. display- 
(mostly Hindus). 2. Chief tn. of fore- , ing insignia, and formerly used where 
going, 90 m. N.W. of Calcutta, on the | we now saj' colours. The officer now 
11. Dhalkisor. SUk and cotton manufs. j called an ensign wa.s formerly the 
and trade in rice and oil-seeds. Pop. . ensign-hearer. This name is now 
20,000. 1 applied to the national colours carried 

Bann, the name of two rivs. In the over the stem of a ship. Streamer is a 
N. of Ireland, known respectively as poetic word applied to all kinds of 
the Upper and Lower B. The Upper floating banners, 

B., 25 m. long, rises in the Mourae The national B. of England, that of 
Mts. and flows N.W. into Lough her patron saint, St. George, consist- 
Neagh. The Lower B., 40 m. long, ing of a plain red cross upon a white 
issues from the N.W. coi-ner of the ' ground, is a religious one; and what- 
same lough and flows N.N.W. through ! ever other Bs. were carried, this was. 
Lough Beg into the Atlantic, 4 m. in former times, always foremost in 
S.W. of Portrush, dividing the couu- the field. The Union-flag is formed 
ties of Antrim and Londonderry. byacombination with it of the crosses 
Bannatyne Club, a literary club ' of .St. Andrew and St. Patrick, the 
founded in Edinbmgh in 1823 by Sir ■ natron saints of Scotland and Ireland. 
Walter Scott and other Scottish anti- , The Uons borne asthc arms of England 
quaries, notably David Laing, of the j are the pei-sonal achievement or heral- 
Signct Library, the club's first and i die insignia of our kings, and appear 
only secretary, and Archibald Con- from the time of Richard I. to have 
stable. It derived its name from been always carried near the person 
George Bannatyne (1545-1609), the of the sovereign when engaged in war. 
collector of the Scottish poetry of the i The standard used in the 11th and 
loth and ICth centuries. The club 12th centuries, being too large to be 
wa.s formed for the printing of rare ' wielded by a single hand, was some- 
works relating to Scottish history, times fixed in a scaffold resting upon 
literature, and antiquities. It was ] a car drawn by o,xen, while at the foot 
dissolved in 1861. Sir Walter Scott' of the mast a priest celebrated mass 
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every day, and ten knights, attended 
by as many trumpets, kept watch 
upon the scaflold night and day. Such 
a cumbrous machine was used at the 
great battle of the Standard, in the 
reign of Stephen. 

While their chief use was as rally- 
ing-points, Bs. were also employed as 
signals from a very early period. 
They were also carried by heralds, and 
the pennon-quarr6e of a B. formed, 
as now, the drapery of a trumpet. 
Bs., with inscriptions or intelligible 
devices, have been used in all popular 
insurrections, as a ready means of act- 
ing upon the minds of a multitude. In 
aU pageants, at tournaments, corona- 
tions, and funerals, they have been ex- 
tensively used ; and corporations and 
trading companies stiU employ them. 

Banneret, a higher rank of Engh'sh 
knighthoodconferredfordistingulshed 
conduct in the field of battle. Part of 
the impressive ceremony consisted in 
the changing of the Imight’s pennon 
for a banner. The last knight-ban- 
neret proper was Sir John Smith, who 
received the dignity from Charles I. 
for bravery ac the battle of JEdgehill. 

Bannock (Gaelic bannach, a cake), 
a round cake, common in Scotland, 
made of pease or barley meal, or a 
mixture of the two. A mashlum. B, is 
•oaa made ot mixed meal. It is baked 
on an iron plate known as a girdle. 

Bannockburn (Gaelic, the stream 
of the white knoll), a vil. of Stirling- 
shire, Scotland, on the Bannock Burn, 

3 m. S.E. of Stirling, the scene of the 
great battle, fought on June 24, 1314, 
in which 30,000 Scotch under Robert 
Bruce inflicted a crushing defeat on 
10(),000 Eng. under Edward II. The 
victory was largely due to Bruce’s 
•device of undermining the front of his 
position with pits covered with turf 
and rushes, into which the Engh'sh 
■cavalry were precipitated in helpless 
.contusion. The Eng. are said to have 
Jest 30,000 men. The ‘ Boro Stone ’ 
,is still shown on which Bruce is re- 
puted to have set up his standard. B. 
iis to-day quite a thriving place, with 
manufs.of tweeds,tartans,and carpets, 
.and other industries. Pop. 2500. 

Banns, see Mabkh.ge. 

Banquette, in fortification, is a step 
1 formed of earth at the foot of the in- 
• terior slope of a parapet (q.u.), extond- 
.ing along its whole length except 
where intervals are left for placing 
artillery to fire through the embra- 
sures. Its height allows soldiers to fire 
over it, while it afliords them almost 
. complete protection. 

Banshee, in Irish and West High- 
, land folklore a guardian female fairy 
. that by shrieks and wailings foretells 
> the death of a member of the family 
. over whose fortunes she watches. 

Banswara, a hilly state in the S.W. 
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of Bajpntana, India; area,1970 sq.m.: 
pop. 170,000. The cap., B., is situated 
8 m. W. of the Mahi R.; pop. SOOO 

Bant, a com. of Oldeubmg, Ger- 
many, in the dist. of Jever, near Wil- 
helmshaven; pop. (1900) 16,120. 

Bantam, a decayed seaport of Java, 
40 m. W. of Batavia, situated in, and 
at one time the seat of gov. of, the resi- 
dency of the same name. The resi- 
dency has an area of 3050 sq. m. and 
a pop. of over 700,000. 

Bantam Fowl, or Gallns bankiva, an 
ornamental variety of domestic fowl 
noted for its small size, silky appear- 
ance. brave and pugnacious disjmsi- 
tion, which came originally from the 
E. It weighs little over a pound, and 
has fluffy legs; the hens are good 
layers, the flesh is good, and the eggs 
are of delicate flavour. 

Bantaydn, an is. belonging to tlie 
Visayns group, Philippines, in ttio 
prov. of Cuba, 60 m. from the tn. of 
Cebii. Area about 40 sq. m. It has 
pearl fisheries. Pop. about 13,300. 

Banteng (Bos sondaicits), a species 
of wild ox, found in the Malay Penin- 
sula and Archipelago. It resemblc.s 
the gaur (Bos gaurus) of India, butitis 
of a lighter build, has a longer, sharper 
head, and more rounded horns. Like 
the gaur, it has no dewlap. The cow 
is bright dua la colour, frith trhito 
legs and short hair. The back rises 
to a hump beliind the neck. The B. 
inhabits Jungles and forests, and is 
very ferocious. It has, however, 
sometimes been tamed by the Malays 
and interbred with the zebu. See 
Wallace, Malay Archipelago, 1SC9. 

Banting System, a diet treatment 
advocated for the reduction of fati 
The cure was first proposed by 
Biarvey, and was practised by Wil- 
liam B. (1797-1878), on undertaker 
of St. James’ Street, London. At tlio 
ago of sixty -six, and scaling over 14 
stone, he denied himself broad, butter, 
milk, sugar, beer, soup, potatoes, and 
beans, and took in tlieir stead meat, 
fish, and drj' toast. By this treatment 
he reduced his weight by over 3 stone 
and his girth round tlie waist by 
12 J in. B. wrote a pamphlet on 
the subject, entitled, A Letter on 
Corpulence, addressed to the Pfdilic, 
1863, which ran into many editions. 

Bantry, a seaport and tomlst resort, 
CO. Cork, Ireland, at the head of B. 
Bay, 50 m. W.S.W. of Cork. It hn.s 
fisheries and textile manufs. The 
chief export is agric. produce. B. Bay, 

25 m. long and 4-6 m. broad, affords 

fine ant ' “ ' ’■* 

battle t 
sent to 
tion an 

Herbert, in which engagement tno 
Fr. gained the advantage. Pop. 3000. 
Bantu, a term embracing the 
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■widely - scattered African peoples , and its roots hang don-nwards like 
speaking the languages of the B. j thick supporting pillars. These trees 
group. They are distributed over S., often cover much space and gro-w to 
S.W., and S.E. Africa, and include a great height. They produce gum- 
the Matahele and Mashonas in lac and caoutchouc, and the bark is 
Rhodesia, the Zulus of Natal, the ! tised in Hindu medicine. 

Bechuans (Basntos, etc.), the Hama- , BanyuIs-sur-Mer, Mediterranean 
ras in the S.W., and further N. the ’ watering-place and fishing vil. dept. 
Swahili. They are to he distin- 1 of Pyr^nees-Orientales, France, 21 m. 
guished from the negroes of the ' S.E. of Perpignan by rail. Thebath- 
Soudan to the N.. and the Hottentots ' ing attracts many visitors. Pop. 3000. 
and Negritos in the S. The B. races ' Banyumas, tn., Java, on the Serajo, 
came originally from N. and Central; 170 m. S.E. of Batavia. It is the 
Africa. The word ‘ Bantu ’ (people) 1 cap. of the residency of the same 
was first used in its present ethno- name. Pop. 10,000. The residency 
graphical sense by ilax Muller. has an area of 2140 sg. nj., and a pop. 

Bantwa, a state in the prov. of • of 1,270,000. 

Gujarat, India. Area, 208 sq. m. Banyuwangi, a seaport tn., E. coast 
The chief tn., B., is 80 m. N.W. of of Java, cap. of dist. of same name. 
Diu. Pop. 8G00. Pop. 10,000. 

Banville, Theodore Faullain de Banz, a small town situated in 
(1823-91), French poet, novelist, and! Bavaria, Southern Germany, nearly 
plaj-wright, ■was a native of Moulins. i 4 m. S.tV. from Lichtenfels, on the 
His first vol. of verse, Xes CarialideB, i R. Main. Specially noted for its fine 
1842, stamped him as a romantic, and 1 old castle, which originally was used 
was followed by Aes Stalactites, 184G; as a monastery for the Benedictine 
Odeleitcs, 1850; Odes funambulesques, monks. 

1857; Nouvelles odes funanibules'jues. Baobab, or Adansonia diaUata, is a 
1809, and Idylles prussiennes, lill, specie.s of Bombacace® found in 
this last Inspired bv the Franco-Ger. Africa and Australia. It is one of the 
War. His TraiU de Poisie Francaise largest trees known, having an enor- 
is a valuable work on French versifi- mous trunk, sometimes 30 ft. thick, 
cation, of which he proved such a Various parts of the plant have differ- 
dexterous master. His delightful ent uses, the bark having a strong 
handling of rondeaux, rondels, and fibre and being the chief ingredient of 
other mediajval forms of verse was the a febrifuge, the fruit (called monkey- 
starting-point of a notable revival bread) consisting of a pleasant thotigh 
in that kind of poetry. His play, acid pulp and a juice which makes a 
Oringoire, has been plaj-ed in Eng- cooling beverage, the leaves being of 
land hy Sir Henri' Beerbohm-Tree. ■ use medicinally and for food. 

See his Mes Souvenirs, 1882. Bapaume, a tn.. Franco, dept, of 

Banyan Tree, or Ficus indica, is a Pas-de-Calais, 12 m. S. of Arras. On 
species of Moracem, an order which Jan. 2 and 3, 1871, it was the scene of 
includes many well-known plants, as , two fierce engagements between the 

Fr. and Germans, the former suffering 
a loss of over 2000 men. Pop. 3000. 

I Baphomet, the name of a mysteri- 
ous idol with two heads, male and 
I female, which the Templars were 
; accused of worshipping in secret with 
i licentious rites. The word seems to 
! be a corruption of Mahomet. 

I Bapta, a genus of Jepidopterous 
' insects of the family Geometridse. 
The species are among the thin- 
i bodied, day -flying, delicate moths 
I ■with large brings. B. bimaculata and 
, B. punctata are both found near Lon- 
: don ; the former is white with two 
1 brown spots on the front edge of the 
I anterior ivings, wliile the latter has 
I the tips of Its anterior wings clouded 
I with brown. 

Baptanodon, a largeichthyosaurian. 

• . .. ' both amphibious and toothless, found 

iJAXy.ix TUbK in the Jurassic system of Wyoming. 

: This fi.sh-like reptile was from 9-11 ft. 
the mulberry, fig, and india-rubber in length. 

tree. The B. is a sacred tree in India, Baptism. The word itself is derived 
where it receives every care from the ! from the Gk. Parmu^io!, which signi- 
nativee ; it grows on an erect plant, fies a ceremonial washing or puriflca- , 
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tion, and is in turn derived from being due to the fact tliat sin com- 
which signifies ‘ to dip.’ mitted after B. was regarded as a sin- 
The ceremony is regarded as one of against the Holj- Spirit and unfor- 
Uie sacraments of the Christian givable, therefore in many cases B 
Church, and is a ceremony which eon- was deferred until death was felt to 
sists of symbolic washing with water, be near. The case of the Emperor 
The Christian Church refers it to the Constantine may be taken as an ex- 
authority of Christ, who commanded ample of this. Amongst the eariy 
its administration as part of His j fathers also there was considerable 
teacliing. Many references may be I difference in the opinions expressed 
found to it in the books of the N.T. on the question of infant B. How- 
The idea of a purification by wash- ever, by the 2nd centurj- it had crept 
ing with water, however, did not into a fair part of the Christian 
originate with the Christian Church. Church, and bv the 5th century was 
The Christians themselves recognised an established doctrine of the Church, 
that this ceremony had formed an The Roman Catholic and some of 
essential part of the religions of many the Protestant churches recognise the 
of the ancients, and that the ritual of rite of infant B., wliile, on the other 
B. had been regarded as a purification hand, it was always feebly opposed 
for many sins. To give only one by small sects during the pre-Kefor- 
example, the Jews had regarded it as mation days and has been strongly 
part of the ritual of the entrance of a opposed by a section of the Protestant 
pro-selyte into the Jewish Church that Church since the Reformation, ^fn- 
a formal purification should take other great controversy has ranged 
place by B. A great controversy has around the method employed in B. 
always been in existence as to whether The methods adopted are two, im- 
the sacrament of B. should be con- mersion and aspersion. From irre- 
ferred only on adults who could pro- futable evidence we know that the 
fess their faith, or whether the sacra- second method was adopted in the 
ment could also be conferred on the very early days of the Church, but on 
children of Christians before they the other hand, from many atithori- 
were able to answer and profess for ties the advocates of immersion are 
themselves. The practice of the able to claim that immersion is the 
apostolic and early Christian Church only true B. Advocate's of immer- 
waa confined principally to the B. of slon are without exception opponents 
adults, but probably this was due to of infant B., and while the upholders 
the fact that the greater number of of aspersion recognise the validity of 
converts were adult proselytes from I B. by immersion, the immcrslonists 
Judaism or heathen worship. The do no' ’ ' ■ 

arguments brought to bear in favour of B. 
of infant B. were principally that has ri 
children had always occupied before Chris’ ■ ■ , 

the Christian era a recognised place able but that the ordinary method 
in the Church, and that the new dis- of B. has been by immersion. This 
pensation did not abolish that posi- question was one of the great separa- 
tion. Also that from the words of tive forces in the quarrel between the 
Christ Himself it was obvious that Eastern and Western Churches, and 
children occupied a position in the although the Western Church ulti- 
Christian Chm-ch, and that B. of mately adopted definitely the cere- 
infants wordd occupy the same posi- mony of aspersion for a considerable 
tion as the rite of circumcision had in time, B. by immersion was the general 
the Jewish ritual. On the other hand method throughout Western Europe, 
it was argued that there was no de- The rite of B. was accompanied in the 
finite command or statement that early Church, and is stUl in the Rom. 
infant B. should take place, and great and Oriental Churches, by a number 
emphasis was laid on the fact that of other ceremonies and forms. Most 
the apostolic B. was confined almost of these ceremonies, such as the sign- 
entirely to adults. It was also held ing of the cross on the infant’s head, 
that the ceremony of adult B. was the have been rejected by the Protestant 
result of corruptions which crept into Church, but the latter is retained by 
the Church during the later period of the Church of England. Amongst 
the early Christian Church. No abso- some sects there still exists the cere- 
lute historical proof could be brought mony of the B. of the dead. The 
forward by either side. It is, how- ceremony of giving a name diu-ing 
ever, certain that for some very con- B. apparently crept in from the 
siderable time during the days of the Jewish use at the rite of circumcision, 
early Christian Chmch, the ceremony Baptist, John Caspar, a painter, was 
of B. was confined almost entirely to a native of Antwerp, and a pupil of 
adults, the age at which most Bs. Bosohaert. He came to England 
took place being about thirty. In during the civil wars, and served in 
many cases it was much later, this Lambert’s army: but, after the Re- 
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storation, returned to hi? original tained by the Cathari and the Albi- 
profossion, and was much employed genses. To trace the beginnings of 
by Sir Peter Lely in painting his the modern Baptist Church, however, 
draperies and backgrounds. He and to separate this church from the 
worked occasionally also for Kneller Anabaptists, we come to the reign of 
and Riley. He was not without James I. and to the work of John 
original talent, and made design.? for Smyth. John Smyth was originally 
tapestries which evince considerable an ordained minister of the English 
skill in dramng. There is a portrait i Church who broke away from that 
of Charles II. in St. Bartholomew’s 1 church and tied to Holland. Here he 
Hospital by this artist. He d. in 1C91. \ fell under Jlennonite teaching, and 
Baptiste, Jean Baptiste Monnoyer j after severing his connection with the 
(or Monoyer), sec Monnoyer. ! Independents, whom he had joined, he 

Baptistery, an ancient building, in , issued a confession of faitli for the 
which Christians performed the cere- j first Eng. Baptist Church ‘ of Engli.sh 
mony of baptism. The most cele- ' people remaining in Amsterdam in 
brated existing Bs. are those of Rome, 1 Holland.’ This declaration of faith 
Florence, and Pisa; the most anot. is definitely laid down the two main 
the B. of S. Giovanni in Fonte, near doctrines of the Baptist Church, ‘ to 
the church of S, Giovanni Latcrano at receive all their members by baptism 
Rome, commonly said to have been upon the confession of their faith and 
erected by Constantine the Great, sins,’ and that ‘ baptism In no ^vise 
The plan of this building is an octagon, appertaineth to infants.’ Smyth died 
\vitli a small portico at the entrance; in Holland, but his chief follower 
the interior is decorated ivith eight came to England in 1012, the year of 
most beautiful porphiuy columns, Smyth’s death, and estab. his little 
the finest of the Mnd in Rome. The church in Newgate. This wa? the 
■ diameter of this structure is about origin of the ‘ General ’ Baptist de- 
7.0 ft. The B. of Florence, which is nomination in Great Britain. The 
octangular, with a diameter of about GeneralBaptistdenoininationstrongly 
100 ft., stands opposite to the prin. repudiated thetCalvinistic doctrines, 
entrance of tlie cathedral. The three holding equally strongly to the doc- 
pgeat bronze doors are celebrated for trines of the Anninians, and main- 
the beauty of their bas-reliefs, and for talning the doctrine of universal re- 
tlie marble and bronze figures above demption. The beginning of the 
them. The B. of Pisa, erected between Particular Baptist Church in Eng- 
thc years 1152 and 1100 by Diotisalvi, land may be traced to the Jacob 
is a singular design. The plan is clr- Church in Southwark, and its founda- 
cular, with a diameter of 110 ft.; the tion may be approximately dated as 
building is raised on three steps, and taking place in the yearjl033. Of this 
surmounted ^vith a dome in the shape Jacob Church the famous Praise God 
of a pear. The external elevation Is Barbon was a member. The Parti- 
divided into tliree stories. cular Baptist Chmch was the direct 

The multangular edifices placed at offshoot of the Independents, and was 
the sides of cathedrals, which are therefore natvu-ally Calvlnistic in 
called chapter-houses, are very doctrine. Both sections of the Baptist 
similar in plan to the ancient B. It Church suffered persecution dm-ing 
is possible that they were originally the reign of Charles II., but the pass- 
used for that purpose. ing of the Toleration Act of 1689 gave 

Baptists, a body of Christians who liberty of worship and freedom from 
difier from other denominations in persecution to the B. together with all 
regard to the views which they hold other Dissenters. The B. continued in 
concerning baptism. The dlstinc- this divided state for some very con- 
tive View of the B. is that only be- siderablo time — the Arminian section, 
lievers should be baptised, and their who held the doctrine of a general 
method of baptism is also distinctive, redemption, being Imown as the 
viz. by Immersion. The Psedobap- General 15., and the Calvlnistic sec- 
tlsts, hou'ever, recognise the efficacy tion, who held the doctrine of a 
of baptism by immersion, and this particular redemption, being known 
method is still at the present day as the Particular B. A sclnsm took 
practised by a large portion of the place towards the end of the 18th 
Infant-baptising Christian Church, century in the ranks of the General 
The modern B. distinguish them- B., and a General Baptist New Con- 
selves from the Anabaptists (who are inection was formed, the old connec- 
almost extinct) and reject any con- j tion being Unitarian. The names 
ncction with them. They have their General and Particular B. gave rise to 
doctrines upon ‘ ' ' ■' '■ |the impression that the General B. 

apostles and the ■ - i were those who admitted to their 

Umt throughout , , | communion members who professed 

Christian Church during the medimval j fciith in (Jhrist but did not agree with 
period tlieir doctrines were main- ' their views on baptism, and Parti- 
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cnlar .as those who duns jealously to 
their own doctrines and refused ad- 
mission. This idea, however, is en- 
tirely wrons, the names applied re- 
■spectively to convey that idea being 
‘ open B.’ and ‘ strict B.’ In 1891 the 
two seotious of the B. were united 
together into one body, known as the 
‘ Baptist Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland.’ This union was duo prin- 
cipally to the efforts of the Rev. John 
Clifford. The method of ehuroh gov. 
is congregational, the offlcers of the 
church being the pastor, the deacons, 
and evangelists. Each church is self- 
governing, and is subject to no ex- 
ternal pressure at all. The B. have 
a magnificent missionary association, 
and also a number of colleges for the 
training of young men for the minis- 
try. These seminaries are scattered 
throughout the countiT, and are the 
means of doing very good work. At 
the present day the B. have members 
in every part of the world in wlilch 
white men are found, and their num- 
bers are increasing annually. In the 
U.S.A. there are over 6.060,000 B., 
and the total number of churches pos- 
sessed by the B. nowadays is nearly 
100,000 with a total number of 
members that is nearly 9,000,000, 

Bar : 1. In geography, a shoal of 
sand, gravel, or earth formed at the 
mouth of a riv., where the force of the 
stream is so checked by the sea water 
as to allow the mud, etc., suspended 
in the riv. water to settle. Under such 
conditions navigation becomes diffi- 
cult, and must be assisted by dredg- 
ing. 2. In music, the perpendicular 
line drawn across the lines of the 
stave to divide the music into equal 
portions and regulate the accent. 
The portion between two Bs. is fre- 
quently but incorrectly referred to as 
a B. 3, In heraldry, an ordinaru in 
the form of the fesse, from which it 
differs by its narrowness and by its 
position in various parts of the shield, 
the fesse being confined to a single 
place. It has two diminutives, the 
closet and the hamilet, one-half and 
one-fourth of its width respectively. 
4, In law, the term B.thas various 
significations. It is used to denote 
collectively those members of the 
legal profession who have the right to 
plead on behalf of suitors. It is also 
applied to the enclosed space in a 
court of justice where such members 
of the profession may plead, and to 
the prisoner’s dock. A peremptory 
exception sufficient to stop a plaintiff’s 
action either temporarily or perma- 
nently is also termed a B. 

Bar (formerly Rov), a tn., PodoUa, 
Russia, 50 m, N.E. of Kaminetz, on 
the Rov, an affluent of the Bug. An 
anti -Russian conspiracy of the Polish 
nobles, known as the Confederation 


“ Baraboo 

of B.. was formed here in 17GS. 
Pop. 11.000. 

Bar, Trial at, a form of trial, in Eng. 
legal procedure, before a full bencli of 
judges. It was the tisual mode of trial 
prior to the writ of nisi priits (Statute 
of Westminster, 1285), and is now the 
only survival of the old procedure. 
Such a trial takes place in the King’s 
Bench Div. before a bench of judges 
and only in cases of great importance, 
or when demanded on behalf of the 
cro\vn by the attorney-general. The 
trial of Colonel Arthur Lynch for high I 
treason, 1904, and the hearing of the 
petition of right, 1905, to decide the 
responsibility of the British govern- 
ment for ciaims against the Transvaal 
Republic for acts done bv it before 
or during the S. African War, took 
place ■ at B.’ 

Bar Council, or, more fully, the 
• General Council of tho Bar,’ is the 
accredited representative body of the 
Eng. Bar : its functions are to act in 
a consultative and advisory capacity, 
dealing u-ith all matters affecting the 
profession, such as the proposal and 
criticism of legal reforms, matters of 
practice, conduct, etiquette, etc. The 
body consists of the attornev-general ■ 
and solicitor-general for the time 
being, the ex-attorney and solicitor- 
generals, together ^vith forty-eight 
selected members of the Bar, not 
less than twelve ‘ inner ’ barristers 
(King’s Counsel) and not loss than 
twenty - four ‘ outer ’ barristers 
(juniors). Tho General Coimoil was 
estab. in 1895, and replaced the Bar 
Committee, established 1SS3. 

Baraba, an immense Siberian 
steppe, in the govs, of Tomsk and 
Tobolsk, between tho rivs. Obi and 
Irtish, estimated to occupy an area 
of 100,000 sq. m. It is covered >vith 
marshes and salt lakes. 

Barabanki, a dist. in the United 
Provs., N. India. It is a marshy 
plain traversed by the rivs. (Jogra and 
Gumti. Area about 1703 sq. ro. 
The soil is fertile, and wheat, rice, and 
grain is grown to a considerable ex- 
tent. Pop. 1,180,000. The cap. is 
Nawabgnnj, also known as B., which 
is 15 m. E. of Lucknow, and has a 
pop. of 15,000. 

Barabbas, or Barabas (Aram., son 
of tho father), the name of a robber 
mentioned in the N.T. who was re- 
leased Instead of Christ by Pontiu.s 
Pilate at the de.sire of the Jews. 

Barabinza Steppe, seej^ Bababa 
Steppe. 

Baraboo, the eo. seat of Sauk co., 
Wisconsin. U.S.A., on the B. riv., and 
on the Chicago and North-Western 
Railroad, 37 m. N.W. of Madison. It 
; ■ ‘ ited 3 m. N. of 

. above the sea. 
i railroad-shops. 
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and a fruit-caanin? factory, etc. Pop. 
(1905) 5835. 

Barabra, or Berabera, the name 
given by the modem Egyptians to a 
people of Lower Nubia, who call 
themselves Kenouz. The country 
occupied by the Kenouz extends along 
the Nile, between the cataract of 
Wady Haifa and that of Assouan. 
The B. or Kenouz are said by Cham- 
pollion and others to resemble in 
leatmes the people represented in 
theanct. Egyptian sculptures. (Balbi, 
Geogr.). See Nublv. 

Baracoa, a seaport at the E. end of 
Cuba. Thecap.oftheislandfrom 1512- 
14, it is now the centre of the banana 
and cocoanut export trade. Pop. 2900. 

Barada, a riv. of Syria, which rises 
in the Antilibanus ; at Damascus it 
divides into two branches, the one 
flowing N. being the Pharpar, now 
called Awaj. The other branch, the 
main B., is supposed to be the Abana 
of anct. times, called by the Greeks 
Chrysorrhoas. It waters the gardens 
of Damascus, and Anally empties it- 
self into the Lake Baluret-el-Ateibeh. 

Paraguay d’Hilliers, Achille, Comte 
(1795-1878), son of Louis Paraguay 
(ITIiUiers, a marshal of France, was 
bom at Paris ; was a soldier almost 
from chiidhood ; had his left hand 
carried away by a cannon-ball at the 
battle of Leipzig. He took part in the 
.Spanish and Algerian campaigns, and 
was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general. He was sent on a 
mission to Home by Louis, com- 
manded the Baltic e.xpedition, took 
Boimvrsund in 1854, and won the 
battle of Melejuana in 1859. He died 
at AmCdie-les-Bains. 

Paraguay d’Hiliiers, Louis (17G4- 
1812), a Fr. general, was born at Paris. 
He served under Crestine, and was 
arrested with him, but re-entered 
the army and distinguished himself 
tmder Bonaparte in Italy. He took 
part in the ill-fated Russiancarapaign, 
and having been made prisoner, when 
released was ordered by Napoleon to 
return under arrest. He died at Berlin 
on his way back. 

Barahat , I orm crly cap . of the Raj a of 
Gurwal, is situated on the N.W. bank 
of the Bhageerettee, in Northern Hin- 
dustan, in 30° 45' N. lat., and 78° 22' 
E. long. This tn. suffered very severely 
in 1803 from an earthquake, in whicli 
300 of the inliab. were killed. It was 
described in 1815 as having not a 
dozen houses standing in a properly 
habitable condition, and as being 
almost buried in a jungle of rank 
weed.s ; but it has since recovered 
sometlilng of its former importance 
o^ving to tlio numerous pilgrims who 
used it a-s a starting point for the 
sacred source of the Ganges. Srinagar, 
now the largest place in the province. 


is distant 48 m. N.N.W. from B. Pauri 
istheseat of administration of Gurwal. 

Barahona y Soto (15C0-90), Spanish 
poet, whom Cervantes praises highly 
in Don Quixote. He UTote a con- 
tinuation of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, 
the first part of which bears the title 
I'he Tears of Angelica. He also UTOte 
satires, eclogues, epistles, etc, 

Baralipton, see STliOGiSJi. 

Baranetz, Scythian or Tartarian 
lamb, is the woolly rhizome of Cilto- 
Hum Barometz, a species of Cyath- 
racem. See Bahoiiktz. 

Baranov, Baranof, or Sitka Is., the 
most important is. in the Alexander 
.Archipelago, Alaska, U.S.A. It is 
about 100 m. long, and its greatest 
breadth is 25 m. Coal and deposits 
of placer-gold are found on it, and 
there are fisheries along the coast. 
The cap., Sitka, is on the N.W. coast, 
the pop. of -.vhich was estimated in 
1905 to be 1150. 

Barante, Baron Guillaume Prosper 
Brugiere de( 1782-1 SCO), aFr. historian 
and politician, was born at Riom. He 
is the author of a history of the 
Burgundian dukes, the excellence of 
which caused him to be elected a 
member of the French Academy. He 
died at Barante. 

Baranya, a co. of Hungary, lying 
between the Danube and the Drave. 
.Area, 1982 sq. m. Pop. 322,000. To 
the E. stretch the SzOUos, a range of 
heights between Jlonostar and the 
Danube. The soil is very fertile ; the 
greater part of the land is cultivated 
as vineyards, while some is used as 
arable land. Wheat, grain, tohacco, 
fruits, and vegetables are grown. The 
cap. is Flinfkirchen (P6cs). 

Barasat, a tn. in Bengal, 12 m. 
from Calcutta; pop. about 10,000. 

Baras Khotun, or Bars l^otan, the 
City of the Tigers, formerly a large 
tn. on the banks of the Kierlon, in 
the country of the Jlongols : the ruins 
of the tn. lie. according to Father Ger- 
billon, the only European who ever 
visited them, in 18° N. lat. and 113° 
42' E. long. When this traveller 
passed the riv. near tbe.se ruins, they 
consisted of extensive remains of 
mud walls, and two pyramids in a 
state of decay. After the Mogul.s had 
been defeated and expelled from 
China, Toghon Timur, the Mogul em- 
peror, built this tn. as the future seat 
of the empire, and he died there in 
1370. At that time it was an exten- 
sive tn., nearly 7 m. in circumference. 
Nothing certain is knorni re.spectiDg 
its destruction. Timurts son tram- 
ferred the seat of the empire to the 
anct. tn. of Karakorum, farther to 
the and this circumstance was 
probably the chief cause of its aban- 
donment and final destruction. (Du 
Halde ; Ritter’s Asia.) 
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Barataria (Spanish baraio, cheap): 
1. The 80 -calied is. in Don Quixote 
(pt. ii. ch. 42-53) over which Sancbo 
Panza was appointed gOTcrnor. 2. A 
bay on the W. side of the lEssissippi 
Delta, which the notorious Jean 
Lafltte (1780-1826) and his band of 
pirates, smugglers, and slaves made 
their headquarters. Their hand was 
broken up by Commander D. T. Pat- 
terson, of the United States Navy, 
1815. See Tol. x. of The Magazine 
of American History (New York, 
1885). 3. The imaginary kingdom in 
the Gondoliers, by Gilbert and Sulli- 
van (1889). 

Baratier, Jean Philippe (1721-40), a 

E recooious boy genius, born at Schwa- 
ach, near Nurembuig, was the son 
of Francis B., pastor of the Fr. Pro- 
tesfant church at Schwabach. Before 
he was live years old he could speak 
Lat., Fr., and Ger., and could read 
Gk. At the age of six he began a 
tm-ee years’ course of Hebrew study, 
reading with great avidity the books 
of the Cabbalists, Talmudists, com- 
mentators, etc. At nine he collected 
materials for a dictionary of rare 
Hebrew’ and Chaldaic words, with 
pldlologioal notes, and about two 
years later translated into Fr. from 
the Hebrew Benjeimin of Tudela’s 
Itinerarium, to which he added eight 
dissertations. He took his M.A. at 
HaUe at the age of fourteen and was 
received into the Royal Academy at 
Berlin. He then studied law as a 
matter of duty, alter which he turned 
to history, philology, and antiquities. 
He began a History of the Three Years’ 
War, a History of the Heresies of the 
Anti- Trinitarians, and an Inquiry 
concerning Egyptian Antiquities, but 
he died before he reached the age of 
twenty. His life was written by Mr. 
Formey (HaUe, 1741). I 

Baratieri, Oreste (1841-1901), an j 
Italian general, bom at Coudino, in tlie 
Tyrol. He served under Garibaldi in 
Sicily, 1860 ; was appointed governor 
of Eritrea, in Africa, 1891, where he 
adopted an aggressive policy, and, 
advancing into the interior, captured 
Kassala, 1894. In the following year 
he twice defeated Has Mangaslia, but 
was put to rout with great loss of life 
to his men by the army of Menelek 
near Adowa, 1890. He was tried 
before a court-martial and was cen- 
sured, 1897; he left the army the 
same year, and published his defence, 
Memorie d’Africa, 1892-6 (1897). 

Baratynski, Eugene Abramovilch 
(1792-1845), a Russian poet. He 
at first entered the military service, 
but quitted the army in order to 
devote himself to poetry. He was 
considered by his friend Pouchkine 
to be the best elegiac poet of Russia. 
He died at Naples. 


Barava. Barawa, or Brava, a sea- 
port of Somaliland, E. Africa. Pop. 
about 4000. 

Barb, the name of a fine breed of 
horses, reared by the Moors of Bar- . 
bary and Morocco and introduced by • 
them into Spain. They are not re- ; 
markable for beauty or symmetry, i 
but their speed, patience, and cii- ) 
durance is unrivalled. The most celo / 
brated horse of this breed is ‘ Godol- 
phin Barb,’ which belonged to the' 
Duke of Leeds (of the Godolphii; 
family), and died in-Dec. 1753, at the 
age of twenty-nine. Nearly every 
Eng. racehorse of note has a strain of 
the blood of this animal. 

Barbacan, see Baebjcan. 

Barbaoena, a tn. Brazil, in the state 
of Minas Geraes. on the W. slope of tlie 
Serra Mantiqueira, 130 m. N.lv. hyN. 
of Rio de Janeiro. Elevation about 
3700 ft. above the sea. Pop. 6000. 

Barbacoas, a tn. in the dept, of 
Cauca, S.W. of Colombia, 140 m. N. 
by E. of Jinto, on the Telembi, a 
trib. of tlie Patia, and navigable from 
the sea. Pop. 6000. 

Barbados, or Barbadoes, is the most 
easterly of the \V. India Is.; it is 21 m. 
in length and about 14 m. in breadth. 
Its area is 106,470 ac., of which 
practically aB that is not oooupied by 
buUdingsis undercultivation. Bridge- . 
town is the cap., situated in lut. 
130° 5' N., and long. 59° 41' W. The 
time of its discovery is not definitely 
known, but it is first mentioned in 
1518, and was occupied by the British 
in 1 025. The island is low-lying, with 
a broken surface, the Ifighest point, 
Mt. Hillaby, reaching 1145 ft. There 
ore no forests on it no\y, and few 
rivers ; it is very highly cultivated, 
sugar being the chief product. The 
island is divided into eleven Church of 
England parishes, and is the see of the 
Bishop of the Windward Isles. The 
climate is as a rule veri' worm , thougli 
the warmth is moderated by the N.E. 
trade winds, particularly from Jan. to 
May. The island is well furnished with 
such conveniences as trams, a rail- 
way, telephones, etc. It has an execu- 
tive and legislative council and a 
House of Assembly. The old foimda- 
tioii made a liberal provision lor 
education, which is supplemented by 
an annual vote. B. is the trade mart 
for the Windward Isles, and the head- 
quarters of the British forces of the 
W. Indies. The chief exports are 
molasses, rum, and sugar : tho chief 
imports rice, salt, com, butter, and 
flour. The island is thickly popifiatcd, 
the pop. in 1901 being 196,000, or 
1200 to tlie square mile. 

Barbados Cherry is a name applied 
to tho friut of the Malphigia vrens 
and M. glabra, the latter resembling 
closely a cherry in size an d a ppcarance. 
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but not in flavour. They are found in 
the West Indies. 

Barbados Gooseberry, the fruit of 
the Pereskia aculeata, is an oval, 
yellow, edible fruit which grows on a 
W. Indian cactus. The plant on which 
it grows has thick, flat leaves with 
hard spines and the flowers are showy 
and white. 

Barbados Leg, another name for 
Elephantiasis Arahurn. 

Barbara, in formal logic, is the first 
word of a useful and ingenious set of 
mnemonic lines which form a clue to 
the moods and their process of reduc- 
tion in all the four figures. Barbara 
• itself indicates that mood of the first 
? figure which has all its propositions 
universal aflirmatives. The lines are; 
Barbara, Celareni, Darii, Ferioque 
prioris : 

Cesare, Camesiies, Festino, Baroco, 
secundm : 

Tertia, JOarapti, Disamis, Daiisi, 
Fdapton, 

Bocardo, Ferison, )haihet: Quarta in- 
super addit 

Bramantip, Carnenes, Bimaris, Fe- 
sapo, Frcsison. 

Barbara, St., a virgin martyr and 
saint of the Roman Catholic Church, 
who Buffered martyrdom at Nico- 
media in Bithynia in 240 or 30G. She 
was converted to Christianitj' and 
her father on hearing this beheaded 
her. Slie is regarded as the patron 
saint of gunners and locksmiths. 
Festival Day December 4. 
oBarbarea, a genus of perennial 
herbs of the order Crucifenc, which 
arc found in Europe, Asia, and 
America. B. vuhjaris, yellow-rocket, 
winter-cress, or herb St. Barbara, 
grows in Britain as a handsome 
border-plant in gardens, and is used 
in spring salads. B. pracox, early 
winter cress, is common to France, 
Britain, and N. America. 

Barbarian (from Gk. Lat. 

barbarus). The word was introduced 
into the Greek tongue to describe all 
peoplcstbatdidnotsiieakthelanguage 
of Greece. The word is probably 
ononiatopoetic, since it repre.scnts the 
strange babble of tlie foreign tongue 
to the more highly cultured Gk. To 
the Gkb. tlic whole world wa.s divided 
merely into Hellenes and Es. The 
Roms, were included by the Gks. in 
this general classification. At a later 
stiige in tlie world’s history, when 
Rome had rL=cn to power, tlie word 
was used to signify such peoples that 
did not share the culture and civilisa- 
tion of Rome. The ^vhole of the world 
outside the boundaries of the cmiiire 
was barbaric. Gradually the word 
cetiBed to denote only a difference of 
tongue, and came to mean a difference 
of manners, custom, and culture. To 
tlie cultured and daintily nourished 


Rom. citizen the B., the man who 
spoke a different tongue, also lacked 
the manners and culture of Rome, 
and so the whole came to denote a 
lack of civilisation and culture. The 
tribes that were the es-scntial cause of 
the downfall of Rome, were barbaric, 
and so we find historically that the 
B. attacks upon the city of Rome are 
always referred to. For a long time 
the Roman decadence had been bol- 
stered up by the fresh infusions of 
barbaric vigour, and gradually the 
Bs. came to realise the power which 
they rvlelded. and when this realisa- 
tion was fully accompiislied, Rome 
fell. The attacks of the Huns, the 
Goths, and the Vandals were but the 
prelude to tlie disintegration of the 
empire. The greatest triumph may 
be said to have been won by the B. 
Odoacer, when in 47G he deposed the 
young emfieror, and became to all 
intents and purpo-ses king of Italy 
himself. He in turn was soon to be 
deposed and slain bytheB. Theodoric- 
At this period nearly every part of the 
empire .tell or was shortly to fall into 
the hands of the Bs. Spain owned the 
rule of the Visigoths, N. Africa of the 
Vandaai, Italy of the Ostrogoths, and 
Gaul of the Franks. The vigour of the 
Bs. was too groat to be held in check 
by the vanishing glory of the Rom. 
tradition. In the modem sense the 
word is applied almost exclusively 
with the meaning of lacking in culture- 
and civilisation. .Anything rough,, 
savage, and uncouth is said to be- 
barbaric, and the possessor of such 
qnalitie.s is held to be a barbarian. 

Barbarossa, see FREDERICK I.,. 
Esiperor of Gerjiant. 

Barbarossa Aroodje, see Barb.v- 
ROSSA, Hobuk. 

Barbarossa, Horuk and Khair-ed- 
Din, the name oLtwo Turkish corsairs- 
who were the terror of the mediter- 
ranean during the early part of the- 
IGth century. Horuk, or Aroodje of 
Orooch, was born at Jlitylene c. 1474. 
He served the emir of 'Tunis and be- 
came commander of his fleet. In 1515 
he took Algiers, but three j ears later- 
the Arabs secured the help of .Spain, 
and Horuk was defeated and slain by 
General Gomarez, near Oran. The- 
younger brother, Khair - ed - Din, 
thereupon took command, and with 
help from the .Sultan Solyman II., he 
took posse.ssion of Algiers (1519 ) and 
T unis (1533). In 1536 he was ap- 
pointed ctiief admiral of the Turkish 
fleet, and carried on his piracy up and 
down the Mediterranean, both on 
land and at sea, plundering Port 
Mahon (Minorca), the Ionian Is. and 
Dalmatia and defeating the Christian, 
powers in several sea-fights. He ob- 
tained victories over the fleet of 
Emperor Charles V. in the Gulf of.' 
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Arta (1538), near Oete (1540), and 
off Algiers (1541). In 1543 lie gave 
his aid to the French in the capture ol 
Nice, and made a triumphal return 
to Constantinople, where he died in 
1546. See Rang and Denis, Histoire 
dc Barberousse, 1837; La Gravi6re, 
Dona et Barberovsse, 1SS6 ; and 
Lane-Poole and Kelley, The Slory of 
the Barbary Corsairs, 1891. 

Barbaroux, Charles Joan Marie, a 
Fr. politician, was born at Marseilles 
in 1767. In his early years he studied 
the physical sciences, but his ardent 
and impulsive nature caused liim to 
throw in his lot with the revolutionary 
movement at its outset. He directed 
the movement in his native town, and 
was sent to Paris to bear a complaint 
to the legislative council against the 
director of his dept. He was present 
on ' Aug. 10,’ and added to the success 
of the day by bringing up a battalion 
of volunteers. He allied himself with 
the chief of the (Jirondin party, and 
on being elected as a member for the 
dept, of Bouches-du-Rh6ne, he sat 
with that party. He distinguished 
himself by his fanatical oppbsition to 
Robespierre. On June 2, 1793, he 
refused to submit, and went to Caen 
to organise the Girondiu resistance 
there, but was obliged to flee before 
the troops of the convention. He 
reached Bordeaux, but was there 
overtaken and made prisoner, after 
an ineffectual attempt to shoot him- 
self. He was guillotined on July 25, 
1794. 

Barbary is the general name for the 
most northerly portion of Africa, from 
Egsmt to the Atlantic, and from the 
northern frontier of the Sahara to 
the Mediterranean. It thus includes 
Morocco, Fez, Algeria, Tunis, and 
Tripoli, together with Barca and 
Fezza. The name B. is derived from 
the name ol its anct. inhab., usually 
called ‘ Berbers ' or ‘ Kabyles.’ In 
anct. times, this part of Africa was 
under the dominion ol Carthage, and 
was exceedingly prosperous. After 
the fall ol Carthage, it was under 
Rom. rule, had many flourishing cities, 
and was regarded as the prin. granary 
ol Rome. After being overrun by the 
northern barbarians at the fall of 
Rome it was subdued by the Saracens 
and flourished under their rule as 
much as at any period of its history. 
But the Saracenic government gradu- 
ally became a prey to disorder and 
B. sank into a very degraded con- 
dition. A small number of Turks and 
renegades acquired it, and subjected 
it to the most brutal despotism. 
Since they could not compete with 
the European powers in war, they 
carried on an extensive system of 
marauding ; and the * B. Pirates ' 
were the terror ol the merchants of 
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the region. They were suppressed 
finally at the conquest of Algiers by 
the Fr. The occupants of B. arc 
principally Bedouins, Jews, Turks, 
and the Fr. colonists in Algeria. For 
a fuller description ol the climate, 
produce, etc., see the various countries 
comprised in the name Barbary. 

Barbary Ape, the Macacus inuiis, 
belonging to the family of Primates, 
Cercopitoecidre, is the only monkey 
found alive in a wild state in Europe. 
It is tailless, an agile trco-olimber. 
and feeds on fruit. It is a native of 
N. Africa and the Rook of Gibraltar. 

Barbary Pirates, see Berbers. 

Barbastello, a species of bat, found 
in England, France, and Germanv, 
with hairy checks and lips. 

Barbastro, the cliief tn. of a very 
fertile dist. of tho same name, in tlie 
prov. of Huesca, in Aragon. It is 
situated on tho Vero, which is crossed 
by stone bridges. B. is the seat ol a 
hisiiop, and has a pop. of 7000. 

Barbauld, Anna Laetitia (1743- 
1825), the only daughter and eldest 
child of John Aikin, D.D., was born at 
Kibworth, in Leicestershire. She was 
a precocious child, but was of such a 
modest and retiring nature that it 
required tho importunities of her 
brother to cause her to pub. the first 
of her works. This was a vol. ol poems, 
which mot udth an instiint success on 
its appearance in 1773, going into 
fom editions in the first year. In tho 
same year a vol. ol Misccltanics in 
prose and verse, by J. and A. L. 
Aikin, was pub. In 1774 Miss Aikin 
married the Reverend Rochomout 
B., a Fr. Protestant whose family had 
settled in England in tho time of 
Louis XIV. They removed to Pal- 
grave in Suffolk, where Mrs. B. wrote 
her Hymns in Prose for Children, her 
best work. In 1785, after travelling 
for a year, they removed to Hamp- 
stead, wliere they remained until 
1802, when they went to Stoke 
Newington. Mr. B.’s mind, whieh 
had never been strongly balanced, 
gave way entirely, and ho died insane 
in 1808. Mrs. B. continued to live 
and work at Stoke Newington untii 
her death. The original of Macaulay’s 
■ New Zealander ’ is to bo found 
in her work entitled ‘ ISll.’ Her 
works as a whole are distinguished 
by poetic talent, a graceful stylo, and 
lofty principles. 

Barbecue, derived from tho Sininish 
word barbacon, was tho luimo given 
to a framework placed over a fire, on 
which was placed meat, etc., to be 
di-ied or smoked. Later the frame- 
work developed into a largo Idnd of 
gridiron on which whole animals 
could bo roasted. In Cuba B. is used 
tor the upper floor of a house, where 
grain, etc., is stored, and in the 
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United .States it is used to denote an ; Palestrina, Albano and in other parts 
open-air feast on a large scale. ; of the Rom. state. In the palace of the 

Barbed is the term used in heraldry B. at Palestrina is the celebrated 
for an arrow \vith a pointed or jagged mosaic taken out of the Temple of For- 
liead : also for the five green sepals, tune of Pratneste. {See P.4.i.estbix.4.) 
which appear between the five petals : The palace B. at Rome is a vast struc- 
of the conventional heraldic rose, ' tnre, built by Bernim', and gives its 
Barbed Wire Act, 1893, an act , name to the square before it. It con - 
which enables a local authoritj' to . tains a mu.=eum, a gallery of paintings, 
serve notice in ■writing requiring the i and a library, which was collected 
occupier of land adjoining a highway b 3 ’ Cardinal Francis B., one of the 
to abate the nuisance caused by nephews of Urban VIII. The library 
barbed nare fencing if it be likely to is rich in valuable MSS.; its catalogue 
cause injurj’ to persons or animals ■ was printed at Rome in 1681, in 3 
lawfully using the lilghwaj'. If he fail vols. folio. There is also a fine villa, 
to abate the nuisance, a court of sum- ; with extensive gardens, belonging to 
marj' jurisdiction, on application bj’ the same famil}', at Rome, near the 
the local authority, maj’ order him Therma; of Diocletian, and another in 
to do BO, and on failure to comply, the the neighbourhood of Albano. 
authority may execute the order and Barberini Vase, see Portlaxp Vase. 
recover the cost from the occupier. ■ Barberino di Mugello, a tn. in Italj", 
Barbel (Lat. barba, beard), the I 15 m. X. of Florence, on the Sieve. It 
common name applied to the genus 1 manufs. straw hats. In the neigh- 
of fish known as Barbus, of the family ! bourhood is the -villa of Caffegiolo, the 
Cyprinlda;, allied to the carp and anct, residence of the Medici. Pop. 
gold-fish. It has four soft appendages of commune, 11,379. 
from its mouth, and the tlurd ray of Barberry, or Berberis vulgaris, is a 
the dorsal fin is long, bonj', and species of Berberidacea; which is tre- 
sen'ated. It lives in fresh, usually quently found in Britain. The leaves 
muddj’, water in A-sia, Africa, and of the shoot appear as spines having 
Europe. B. vulgaris, common to in their axils dwarf shoots which bear 
Europe, is a large, coarse fish, weigh- foliage-leaves and flowers. The flowers 
ing fifteen to eighteen pounds. grow on a long, pendant stalk; the 

Barber (Fr. barbe, a beard) is one beny is oval, and is sometimes made 
who is occupied in shaving, hair- into jam. The presence of B. plants is 
dressing, and trimming the beard, productive of the fungus called rust 
etc. In former times the Bs. were which develops on grasses, 
joined with surgeons, and had a much Barber-Surgeons, see StmoEOXS, 
higher position. In France the barber- Copeegb of. 

surgeons were a ch'stinct body under Barberton, a. mining town of the 
Louis XIV., and in England the Bs. I Transv'aal, situated 2830 ft. above 
were incorporated in 1461. Thej' were | eea-level on a side of the De Kaap 
united with the company of smgeons i valley. Owes its importance to the 
in the time of Henry VIII., and were; discovery of gold in the De Kaap 
allowed to let blood and to draw teeth; vallej' in 1886. It is connected bj' 
they were not separated from the rail with the Loureiico Marques-Pre- 
suigeons until 1745. The fillet round toria trunk railway. During the Boer 
the B.’s ‘ pole ’ sigm'fles the ribbon war of 1899-1902 the Boers were 
which was bound round the arm driven out from here bj' Gen. French, 
before bleeding. I Pop. 2433, half of w’hom are whites. 

Barberini, an Italian family, origin- \ Barbet (Lat. barbatus, bearded), a 
ally from Florence, which was raised . name applied to various birds of the 
to a high rank among the Roman i families Capitonida; and Bneconida;, 
nobility in consequence of the eleva- i common to tropical Africa, Asia, and 
tion of one of its members. Cardinal i America, because of the prominent 
Mafl'eo Barberino, to the papal chair I stiff bristles about the mouth which 
in 1 623. when he assumed the name of | assist them to catch insects. They 
Urban VIII. (.SecUnBAX VIII.) Urban are bright-coloured, and somewhat 
had three nephews, two of whom were i re.semble the cuckoo in shape. Those 
made cardinals, and the third prefect I of the Capitonidoe and BucconidEe are 
of Romo, and they ultimatelj", after ^ known popularlj- as thick-heads and 
some vici.ssitudes, became possessed ' -puff -birds respectively, 
of the fief of Palestrina, which had Barbette (Fr. diminutive of barbe) 
formerly belonged to the Colonna is the name given to the earthen 
family. The B. have ever since ranked terrace inside the parapet of a ram- 
among the first Roman nobility, sev. i part, which serves as a platform for 
individuals of their name having been cannon. This terrace has such an 
successively raised to the rank of car- elevation that cannon can be fired 
dinuls. while the lay representative of over the parapet iustead of through 
the f.imilj’ bears the title of Roman embrasures, thus giving a larger 
prince, and is possessed of estates at scope. When guns are thus mounted. 
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they are said to be mounted ‘ in bar- 
bette.’ In the navai sense a B. is an 
armoured breastwork. Used at no 
great height, behind which the heavy 
armament of a ship is moimted. The 
guns fire over the breastwork in the 
same way as over a B. on land, and 
are mounted on turntables, whilst the 
after-ends are protected by armoured 
hoods. Of late years the B. has super- 
seded the other methods of firing 
heavy guns on board sliip ; the | 
Timiraire in IS76 was the first British i 
ironclad to be furnished with Bs. 

Barbey d’Aurdviily, Jules Amedee j 
(1S0S-S9), Fr. author, was b. at Saint- 
Sauver-Je-Vioomte in the dept, of i 
Manohe, France. In 1851 he went to 
Paris, where he helped to found Lc 
riveil. Among his most brilliant 
. novels are Vnevieille maVresse, 1S51; 
L’ensorcelie, 1S54 ; and Un prilre 
marii, 1865. See E. Grei^’s J. TB 
d’ A.: sa vie el son muvrc, etc., 1902. 

Barbeyrao, Jean (1674-1729), a Fr. 
jm-ist, 6. at Beziers, Lower Langue- 
doc, of Calvinistio parents. He be- 
came teacher of the belles-lettres in the 
Fr. college at Berne, 1697-1711; ap- 
pointed by the senate of Berne to the 
chair of law and history at the Acad- 
emy of Lausanne, 1711; professor of I 
law at the university of Groningen, I 
1717, where he died. He made I 
his reputation on Traiti de Jeu (first i 
ed. 1709), which was enlarged in the 
posthumous Amsterdam ed. of 1737. ( 
His other works include a translation ! 
of Puffendorf’s Law of Nature and 
Nations, 1712; a new version of 
Grotlus’ He Jure Belli el Pads and 
Histoire des Andens Traitis. 

Barbezieux, a tn. in the dept, of 
Charente, Prance, 19 m, S.W. of 
AngoulOme. There are manufs. of 
linen and hats. Wheat, oats, and 
rye are grown in the neighbour- 
hood ; the vine is cultivated, and 
the capons of B. are held in great 
repute. It is the anct. tn. of Barbe- 
sillum, once surrounded by walls and 
defended by a strong castle. The 
castle was destroyed by the E^. in 
the wars of Guienne. and rebuilt by 
Rochefoucault, but has since been 
almost entirely demolished. B. was 
the bp. of Bh’as Vinet, a 16th century 
antiquary and scholar. Pop. about 
3000. 
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attached to the city wall, the remains 
of which were visible within the last 
half-century. Spehnan (Olossary) says 
B. was a terili likewise used for a bole ' 
m the wall of a city or castle, through 
which aCTO^ and darts were cast out. 
It also signified a long narrow opening 
left in the walls, to drain off the water 
from a terrace or platform. 
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Barbier, Antoine Alexandre (1765- 
1825), a Fr. bibliographer, was born at 
Coulommiers. Howasamemboroftho 
Council for the preservation of scien- 
tific and artistic objects of value. In 
this capacity ho was instrumental in 
saving from destruction many collec- 
tions of books, which had been hastily 
stored np after the suppression of 
various civil and ecclesiastical cstab- 
lisiiments, and placing them in public 
libraries. He was librarian to 
Napoleon, and administrator of the 
crown libraries until 1822. 

Barbier, Henri Auguste (1S05-S2), a 
Ft. poet, was bom at Paris. Ho w,t.s 
a voluminous writer, and his works 
include poems, poetic and dramatic 
criticisms and studies, impressions of 
travel, etc. The work by which he is 
best known is his lambic Verses, a 


Barbican, or Barbaoan, in ancient i satirical poem in wlilch he paints the 


fortification, was usually a small 
round tower for the station of an 
advanced guard, placed just before 
the outward gate of the castle-yard, 
or balllura. In cities or tns. the B. was 
a watcli-tower, placed at some im- 
portant point of the oireumvallation. 
It had sometimes a ditch and draw- 
bridge of its o\vn. The street of Lon- 
don called B. received its appellation 
from its vicinity to a tower of this sort 


life of his time in a rugged, forcible 
style. Amongst his other works may 
be mentioned Lazarus, dealing vrith 
the oppressed condition of the Eng. 
people, and Pianio, which is con- 
cerned with the misery of Italy. B. 
died at Nice. 

Barbier, Paul Jules (1825-1901), a 
Fr. dramatic author, was 6. in Paris. 
He was first knosvn as a poet, and his 
first two pieces were played at the 
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Com6die Francaise. Later he wrote 
many dramas and comedies, often 
in collaboration ^vith various other 
authors. His best work was, however, 
done as a librettist. 

Barbieri, sec Guercino. 

Barbiton, the name of a musical in- 
strument in \iso among the ancients. 
It was a kind of lyre. 

Barbizon is a Fr. vil. near the forest 
of Fontainbleau, which gave its name 
to the ‘ Barbizon School ’ of artists. 
It was an outcome of the conflict 
between the classical and romantic 
schools of painting •which occupied 
the first half of the 19th century. In 
182i the pictures of Constable con- 
firmed the rising generation of artists 
in their resolve to abandon the 
pedantry of the old school. The B. 
school discarded the ‘ subject ’ idea, 
and took Nature herself as a gmde. 
The struggle of the school to achieve 
recognition is the more remarkable, in 
riew of the beauty of their pictures. 
The B. school, the distinctive note of 
which may be seen in the works of 
MiUct and Rousseau, includes Corot, 
Millet, Rousseau, Daubigny, etc. 

Barbou, the name of a family of Fr. 
printers, who long rendered them- 
selves famous for the correctness as 
well os elegance of the works which 
issued from their presses. 

Jean B. the first of the name who 
is known, was settled at Lyon, where 
he printed the works of Clement 
Marot. 1539. His descendants con- 
tinued to exercise their art for more 
than two centvu-ies. Two brothers of 
the family settled at Paris, ,Tean- 
Joseph B. in 1704, and Joseph B. in 
1717. Joseph G6rard B., nephew of 
the two Bs. last mentioned, became 
a bookseller in 1746, took the jirinting 
oflice of his uncle Joseph’s 'u-idow in 
1750, and soon afterwards engaged 
in the scries of classics which bears 
his name. 

Barbour, Sir David Miller (5. 1841), 
British financier, became an Indian 
civil servant, and in 1887 was ap- 
pointed financial member of Council 
of Governor-General of India. Since 
then he has been a member of various 
royal commissions on financial mat- 
ters both at home and abroad, the 
latest appointment being that of 
member of the Roj'al Commission on 
Shipping Rings in 1907. In 1889 he 
was created K.C.S.I., and in 1899 
K.C.M.G. 

Barbour, or Barber, John (71316- 
95), he took holy orders, and was pro- 
moted by King David II. to the arch- 
deaconry of Aberdeen about the year 
1356. He obtained permission from 
Edward III. to reside in Oxford for 
a time for the purpose of studying 
(1357 ),and similar permission to study 
and travel in England was granted in 


1365 and 1368. In 1373 he was clerk 
of audit to the household of King 
Robert II. and in 1374 one of the 
auditors of the exchequer. His fame 
rests on The Bnis, which he com- 
pleted about 1376. It is an epic poem. 
wTitten in octo-syllabio verse, record- 
ing the adventures of Robert the 
Bruce and his companion. Sir James 
of Douglas. It is written ■with great, 
spirit ; the style is clear and simple 
and the language more ‘ modern ’ 
than that of his contemporaries. The 
Edinburgh edition (1571) is the first 
printed copy extant. The best eds. 
are by Skeat, for the Early English 
Text Society (1870-7): and by lilet- 
calfe for the Scottish Text Society, 
1893-4; and Barbour’s Bruce, ed. by 
W. M. Mackenzie. 1909. The Siege of 
Troy is a delightful fragment. The 
Buik of Alexander and the Legends 
of the Saints are not now generally 
held to bo his. See John Barboiir, 
Poet and Translator, 1900, by George 
Neilson. 

Barbuda is an is. of the British W. 
Indies, situated in 17° 33' N. and 61° 
43' W. It is 112 sq. m. in area, and is 
a dependency of Antigua, being for- 
merly in possession of the Codrington 
family. It is densely wooded, and has 
a lagoon on the W. side. It exports 
phosphate of lime and salt, and breedf 
cattle and horses. Pop. about 1000. 

Barby is a Ger. tn. in the prov. ot 
Prussia, on the 1. b. of the Elbe, 82 m. 
S.W. of Berlin. It has two churches 
and a seminary school, and there are 
sugar factories and breweries. Pop. 
5500. 

Barca, or Barka, a semi-indepen- 
dent Turkish vilayet, bounded on the 
N. by the Mediterranean, on the E. by 
Egypt, on the W. by the (3uif of 
Sidra, and on the S. by the Libyan 
Desert. The chief products are corn, 
rice, olives, dates, and saffron, and 
there is good pasturage. The most 
important oases are Aujiia and Jalo. 
This region is the site ot anct. Pen- 
tapolis (Five Towns), viz. Berenice 
(Benghazi), Arsinoe, Barco, Cyrene, 
and Apollonia. B. became a state in 
the time of Cyrus, but within a cen- 
tury became subject to Egypt. It 
was to the Romans one of their chief 
granaries along the African coast. It 
afterwards was declared a Gk. prov.. 
but was conquered by the Arabs in 
641. There are many traces of its 
early history — ruined temples, aque- 
ducts, etc., are scattered about the 
country, and many Greek and Rom. 
coins have been discovered. The pop. 
estimated at 500,000, consists of 
Bedouin Arabs, Berbers, Turks, and 
a few Jews and Greeks. Area, about 
70.000 sq. m. Capital, Benghazi. 

Barcarolle, a kind of song in the 
Venetian language, sung by the gon- 
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doliers at Venice. These airs ai'e often 
composed for the common people, 
and often by the gondoliers them- 
selves. The airs are generally simple, 
but full of melody, and frequently have 
considerable refinement. Formerly 
most of the gondoliers Imew by heart 
the greater portion of Gerusalemme 
Liberata of Tasso, and sang it in their 
gondolas in alternate stanzas. But 
Tasso is no longer sung by the gon- 
doliers; they have still, however, their 
songs in response to each other. The 
old B. was sung in parts, at stem and 
stern of the same boat, by its own 
gondoliers. The well-known airs La 
Biondina in Gondoletia and O Pesca- 
lor dell’-Onde are pleasing specimens 
of this speoifes of sor^. 

Barcellona, a tn. in Sicily, in the 
prov. of Messina. It is situated in a 
broad plain between the mts. and the 
sea. It abounds in corn, oil, ivine, and 
fruit, and has sulphur baths. It forms 
one town with Pozzo di Gotto, the 
combined pop. being about 14,500. 

Barcelona, the second largest and 
most important manufacturing city 
in Spain, and the principal seaport is 
situated on the Mediterranean Sea on 
a plain between the rivers Besos on 
the N. and LlobrOgat on the S. The 
surrounding vegetation is almost 
of tropical lusmrianoe, contrasting 
strongly with the factories and busy 
docks. Formerly the city was sur- 
rounded by a strong line of ramparts, 
but these were pulled down in 1845 
because they impeded the natural 
developments of the city. The ground 
which had been covered by the cita- 
del was laid out in gardens. B. is 
divided into two parts, viz. the old 
town and the new. The former, with 
its narrow streets and general irregu- 
larity, forming a strange contrast to 
the wide streets and symmetry of the 
new tn. The main street of the old tn. 
is the Rambla, which has a fine avenue 
of plane-trees. The houses of the new 
tn. are chiefly in the modern Eng. 
style of architecture. The large 
suburb of Barceloneta lies to the E. 
Gracia, Las Oorts de Sarrla, and 
Horta are the chief suburbs. B. is the 
see of a bishop, and contains many 
ecclesiastical buildings. The cathe- 
dral, erected during the 13th and 15th 
centuries, is a fine example of Spanish 
Gothic architecture. It contains the 
tomb of Santa Eulalia, the patron saint 
of the city, and its stained-glass win- 
dows are among the finest in Spain. 
The university, founded in 1430, 
was suppressed in 1741, but restored 
in 1841. There are also many schools 
and colleges of art, science, and medi- 
cine, hospitals, charitable institu- 
tions, and sev. theatres. The prin. 
manufs. are silk, w'oollens, cottons, 
lace, hardware. Its fabrics are much 
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inferior to Eng. wares. Cluef imports 
are raw cottons, raw wooUens, coffee, 
sugar, colonial produce, wheat, hides, 
iron, and coal. The number of ships 
annually entering and leaving the 
port is about 4000. The harbour was 
extended and its entrance improved 
in 1875. Steamers run to various 
ports in the Mediterranean. The pop. 
in 1900 was 633,000. It is the head- 
quarters of Catalan art and literature. 
Area of prov. of B. is 2890 sq. m., and 
its pop. (1897) 1,034,538. Many in- 
teresting lustorical events are con- 
nected ^vith B. It is said to have been 
rebuilt by Hamilcar Barca, father of 
the great Hannibal, about 233 B.c. 
It was held by the Homans, Goths, 
Moors, and Franks, and, with the 
prov. of which it is the cap., was made 
an independent country about a.d. 
864, and incorporated with Aragon 
1164, the last count becoming king. 
The city has suffered much by war 
and plague. The siege by the Fr. in 
1694 was relieved by the approach of 
the Eng. fleet, commanded by Admiral 
RusseU : bnt the city was taken by 
the Earl of Peterborough in 1706. It 
was bombarded and taken by the 
Duke of Berwick and the Fr. in 1714, 
and was taken by Napoleon in 1808 
and retained until 1814. It revolted 
against the queen in 1841, and was 
bombarded and taken in Deo. 1842 
by Espartcro. Frequent insurrections 
have been raised here. An exhibition 
was opened by Alfonso XII. in March 
1877. In the year 1879, B. was in a 
very prosperons state and has con- 
tinued so up till the present time. In 
March 1882 there were violent riots 
on account of the French treaty, and 
Catalonia was in a state of siege. In 
1856 a Progressist rebellion cansed 
much bloodshed, and in 1874 the 
Federalists raised an insurrection 
here. 

Barchamps, Charles Melchior Artus, 
Marquis de (1760-93), a celebrated 
Royalist leader in the revolt of La 
Vendde. He received his baptism 
of fire during the American War 
of Independence. On his retimn to 
France he was made a captain of 
the Fr. Grenadiers, and was in this 
service in the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion. Being a strong Royalist ho re-, 
turned to his chateau and remained 
in retirement until he was chosen a 
leader of the revolt in La Vonddo. To 
his skill and judgment much of the 
success of the Vendeans was due. Dis- 
sensions broke out amongst the Ven- 
deans,. and finally, at the sanguinary 
encounter between revolutionists and 
royalists at Cholet in 1793, B. was 
mortally wounded. He died the next 
day, ” his dying 

breath prisoners 

w1iom sworn to 
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massacre in revenge for his death 
should bo spared. 

Barckhausia, Barkhausia, or Crepis, 
is the name of a genus of Compositse 
which has sis species in Britain. B. 
taraxacifoUa and B. fcclida have yeUow 
flowers ; the former grows in lime- 
stone diets, and the latter in chalky 
places. B. selosa is a native of 
Germany. 

Barclay, Alexander (c. 1470-1552), 
poet, bom probably in Scotland, 
travelled in Europe, became a monk 
at Ely and at Canterbury. His 
place in literature rests on The 
Ship of Fools, 1509, a translation or 
adaptation, in Chaucerian verse, of 
SebastianBrandt’s Narrenschiff,li9i, 
a satire of the social vices rather than 
the lollies of the ago. His other works 
are the Eclogues, 1513, an early pas- 
toral in Eng. ; The Myrrour of Good 
Manors, and a translation of Sallust’s 
Jugurtha. See Jamieson, ed. of The 
Ship of Fools, 1874; Eairholt, ed. of 
5th eclogue. The Oylisenand Upland- 
yshman; Eraustadt, Vher Barclay’s 
Ship of Fools, etc., 1894. 

Barclay, John (1582-1621), Scot- 
tish writer, born in France, son of 
WiUiam B. (q.v.). Ho eamo to London 
with his father and pub. a satire on 
the Jesuits, Satgricon, 4 parts, 1003- 
14. Hosubseciuently was reconciled to 
Catholicism. Ho died in Rome. His 
popular political romance. Argents, 
was pub. posthumously. See Dukas’ 
Satgricon with Life, 1889; Boucher, 
1879, and Dupont, 1875, tov Argenis. 

Barclay, John (1734-98), a Scot- 
tish divine, was educated at St. 
Andrews, and became assist, minister 
at Fettercairn, 1705. His opinions 
offended the Presbytery, which was 
supported by the General Assembly, 
and B. left the Church and founded 
the sect of the Bcroans,8o named after 
the people of Berea (Aets xi'ii. 11), 
who searched the Scriptures dally. 
Sec Memoir in coUected works by 
Thomson and Macmillan, 1852. 

Barclay, John (1758-1826), Scottish 
siu'geon, nephew of the founder 
of the Bereans, born in Perthshire: 
studied medicine at St. Andrews and 
Edinburgh; M.D., 1776. In 1806 he, 
was lecturer in anatomy to the College 
of Surgeons. Ho pub. valuable ana- 
tomical works, and was one of the 
pioneers of the movement for estab- 
lishing surgical and pathological 
museums. 

Barclay, Robert (1648-90), Quaker 
theologian, b. at Gordonstown, Moray- 
sliire. His father. Colonel David B. 
of Ury, had served under Gustavus 
Adolphus. Robert was educated at 
the Soots College, Paris. Joining the 
Quaker society with Ids father in 
1660, he was a strong controversialist 
with opponents, and suffered persecu- 


tion. His Apology for the True 
Christian Divinily (Lat. 1676, Eng. 
1678) is still a standard work of 
Quaker doctrine. He travelled with 
Penn and Fox, and was made nominal 
governor of the Quaker settlement of 
East New Jersey by James II., 1682. 
He died at the family estate of Ury. 

Barclay, William (1546-1608), jurist, 
father of the author of Argenis, 
studied law under Cujas at Bourges, 
and became professor of law at 
the university of Pont fi Mousson. 
In 1605 he had a dispute with the 
Jesuits and went to England, but 
in 1604 was professor of law at 
Angers, where he died. His chief legal 
work is JDe Regno et Regali Potesiate, 
1600 ; his posthumous attack on the 
temporal power of the pope, De 
Potestale Papas, was edited by his son, 

1609, and was answered by Bellar- 
mino’s Be Potesiate Summi Ponlifleis, 

1610. 

Barolay-Allardice, Robert (1779- 
1854), pedestrian, generally known as 
‘ Captain Barclay,’ was a descen- 
dant of the Barclays of Ury. He 
served in the Walcheren Expedition. 
In his great walk he completed 1000 
m. in 1000 successive hours, at New- 
market, 1809. His time varied from 
14 min. 54 sec. at the start to 21 min. 
4 sec. at the close. 

Barclay de Tolly, Michael Andreas 
(1761-1818), Russian general, bom in 
Livonia, of an old Scottish family 
settled there in 17th century; distin- 
guished himself against the Turks 
(1788), the Swedes (1790), and in 
Poland (1794). He fought (1806) as 
major-general atPolluskandatEylau, 
where ho lost an arm. In 1808-9 he 
commanded in Finland, and his dar- 
ing march across the ice of the Gulf 
of Bothnia and capture of Umeo is 
famous. Minister of war (1810-13), he 
and Bagration commanded the two 
armies against Napoleon, 1812. He 
was superseded by Kutusov after his 
defeat at Smolensk and left the army. 
He resumed command at Dresden, 
Kuhn, and Leipzig, and was made 
field -marshal, 1814, and Prince Bog- 
danovitch, 1815. 

Bar-oochba, or Bar-kokba, i.e. ‘ son 
of a star ’ (Num. xxiv. 17), the name 
of one Simon or Simeon, leader of 
the last Jewish revolt from Rome 
(A.D. 132-135). Nothing is known of 
his origin; the Rabbi Aqiba recognised 
him as the Messiah. He was for a 
time extraordinarily successful, re- 
taking Jerusalem. The Roms., under 
Julius Severus, captured Jerusalem 
(135), when B. was slain; the rebellion 
was ended with great slaughter at 
Bether. To later rabbinieal \vriters he 
is known as Bar-coziba, ‘ son of deceit. ’ 

Baroochebas, see BAn-cocHBA. 

Bard, the name which the Celtic 
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peoples applied to their minstrels, 
mentioned by classical UTiters as early 
as 200 B.c. Like the ‘ sceops ’ of the 
Anglo-Saxons and the ‘ skalds ’ of the 
Scandinavians, they celebrated in 
song, to the accompaniment of the 
harp, national victories and the great 
deeds of men. They led armies to 
battle, and thej’ sang before their 
prince or chieftain in the ball, when 
the cup was passed donm the benches. 


Bardsey 


Welsh Bards, 1SS4; W. F. Skene, Four 
Ancient Books of Wales, 2 vols., 1868- 
EvaM, Specimens of the ^jicieni 
Welsh Poetry, 1704; Myvurian Archai- 
ology of Wales, ed. Jones, Williams, 
and Owen new ed., 1862 ; Walker, 
Memoirs of the Irish Bards, 17S6 : 
Douglas Hyde, A Literary History of 
Ireland, 1S99 ; D. D. Evans, Ancient 
Bards of Britain, 1906. 

Bard, or Bardo. is a vil. in Italy, 


They flourished in Wales during the situated on the Dora Bnltea, about 
6th century, when Taliesin, Aneurin, ; 20 m. S.E. by S. from Aosta by rail 
and Llywarch lived. King Howel Dha ' It has a strong fortress. Pop. 500. 
is supposed to have defined their! Bardesanes (154 - 222 a.d.) (Bar 
privileges as court Bs. in a.d. 940, and I Daisan, son of Daisan, a river), called 
the laws of the order appear to have the ‘ last of the (Inostics.’ A Syrian 
been regulated again by Gryflyth ap ' theologian, born at Edessa. ' For 
Conan about 1078. Eisteddfods were ; some time he lived at the court of 
held at Caerwj-s, Aberfraw, and r Abgars, but when Edessa was taken 
Mathi'aval, when the Bs. competed J by Caracalla (217), he fled into 
with each other in skUl, and judges, . Armenia. It was largely through the 
appointed by Welsh princes, awarded J influence of B. that Clhristianity was 
suitable degrees and privileges. On I first introduced into Edessa. He 
theconquest of Wales (1284), Edward i wrote 150 hynms, in which he ex- 
I. is supposed to have hanged the Bs., , pressed his doctrines, and which had 
as promoters of sedition among the ] a far-reaching influence. B. was 
people, but the bard -ship was revived I accused of polytheism, a charge 
by later kings, and existed down to I which he denied, and Eusebius 


the time of Queen Elizabeth. The 
eisteddfods discontinued about this 
time, but they were revived about 
1822. Many early legends and ballads 
and much of the Arthurian cycle were 


speaks of him as having been n Valen- 
tiuian Gnostic. Ho upheld that evil 
was the revolt of matter upon spirit, 
and yet he maintained that the devil 
was an independent, existing spirit. 


handed down for generations in song ; He denied the doctrine of the resur- 
by means of these Welsh bards. rection of the body, and preached 
In Ireland the order was probably 1 that Christ’s body was not living 


hereditary, and appears to have been 
divided into three classes : 1. The 
Filidha, who sang in the service of 
war and religion. 2. The Breitheain- 
halm, who promulgated the laws in a 
recitative chant. 3. The Seanach- 
aidhe, who chronicled the family his- 
tory of the patrons to whom they 
were attached. Besides these three 

orders, there were minor Bs„ called . , 

•after the instruments they played. i Mer.x, 1863; Hilgenfeld, 1864. 

The harp, said to have belonged to! Bardi, a tn. in the prov. of Piacenza, 
Brlen Boiromh, who fell in the hour] Italy, 31 m. S.W, of Parma. Pop. 
of victory against the Danes on the | (commune) 7000. 
plain of Contarf, is preserved in the Bardili, Christoph Gottfried (1761- 
museum of Trinity College, Dublin. I ISOS), Ger. philosopher, was born at 
After the conquest of Ireland by I Blaubeuren in Wflrtcmberg. He be- 
Henry II., the number of Bs. de-jeame a professor of philosophy at 


flesh, but an illusory likeness sent by 
God. The book of Laws of Coun- 
tries — Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum . 
London, 1855, and the Ante-Bicene 
Fathers, Now York, 1895 — has been 
ascribed to B., but is probably the 
work of a disciple. For early refer- 
ences, consult Harnack, Geschichte 
der Altchristlichen Litteratur, vol. i., 
Leipzig, 1893, and for monographs. 


cUned, though many chiefs retained 
them to keep alive a national feeling 
by their songs and legends. Tur- 
lough O’Carolan (1670-1737) was the 


last Irish bard. 

Less is known of the Scottish Bs., 
but it is supposed that their status 
was very similar to that of the Irish 
B. They existed in the Higlilands 
down to the 17 th century. \ 

The name ‘ B. ’ has in modern times 
been applied to poets, e.g. to Shake- 1 Duke 
speare, the ‘ B. of Avon,’ and/ to j There 
-rT t .1 13 » i 14r.n ( 


‘Stuttgart, and as an expounder of 
I rational realism ho anticipated such 
tliinkers as Hegel and Scholling. His 
; chief work, in which he criticised 
Kant, 


is the Grundriss der Erster 
I Logik, 1800. 

I Bardowiek, a tn. in the prov. of 
j Hanover, Prussia, 4 m. N. of Ltinc- 
burg. on the Ilmenau R. It was 
formerl}’ an important commercial 
I centre, but in 1180 Henry the Lion, 
! Duke of Saxony, destroyed the town 
I are ruins of a cathedral, and a 

Burns,' the ‘ Ayrshire B.’ I I 

See Stephens, Literature o// (he (1^0) -00-. 

Kymry, 1873 ; Jones, Belies of ihe\ Bardsey, a small is. oil Carnarvon- 
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sliirc, X. Wales, about 2 m. lorn; by n^es, France. It is 4040 ft. Iiigh, and 
1 m. broad. It is only accessible on only visited in summer. The mixed 
the S.E. side, where there is a small silk and wool fabric, barege, is now 
well-sheltered harbour. There is a made at Bagneres de Bigorre, 25 m. 
hazardous trade in taking eggs from S.W. 

the sea -cliffs. The soil is fertile, and Bareilly, a tn. and dist., B. or Re- 
produces barley and wheat. B. (or hilkhaud div. of the United Provs., 
Bards’ Ey, the Isle of Bards) is, ac- I British India, area of dist. 1580 sq. 
cording to legend, the last retreat of I m.; pop. 1,090,117: of tn. 131,208. 
the Welsh bards. 'There was for- 1 This dist. is highly cultivated, and is 
merly an abbey of some celebrity on 1 irrigated by the Rohilkhand canal 
it, which was suppressed by Henry I system. There is an important native 
VIII. X'umerous graves lined with | college in the town, 
stone, a large building, said to have j Bareith, see BAlREtrrH. 
been the abbot’s lodge, and a ruined ! Barents, Willem (d. 1597), Dutch 
chapel or orator 3 ' are the onlj' re- ' explorer. His first expedition, 1594, 
mains. Pop. about 120. , in search of a X.E. passage to Asia, 

Bardstown, or Bairdstown, the, surveyed the W. coast of Nova 
CO. seat of Nelson co., Kentucky, 1 Zembla to the Great Tee Cape ; the 
near the Beech Fork of .Salt R., and j second, 1595, faded; he wa.s chief 
on the LomsvUle and NashviUe Rail- 'pilot to the last journey, 1590. He 
road; 39 m. S.E., bj- rad, of Bouis- , discovered and named Spitsbergen 
vide. It has sev. educational instl-jand Bear Is., roimded No%'a Zembla, 
tutions, besides various mantifs., dis- and was the first to uinter in the ice. 
tilleries, saw-mids, and a wagon On the return in open boats he died 
factorj'. There is trade in cattle. The hut where they ■wintered was 
hogs, grain, and whisky. Pop. (1900) found in 1871, and B.’s jom-. in 1875. 
1711. B. .Sea and Is. are named after him. 

Bardwan, or Burdwan, the cap. of See Hakluj't Soc. trans. of De Veer’s 
the (list. B., Bengal, British India, Three Voyages of Barenis, 1876. 

67 m. from Calcutta. It contains the Barents Island, an is. in the E. of the 
palace and gardens of the JIaharajah Spitzbergen Archipelago, named after 
of B. and numerous temples, but the l\'ildam Barents, "the 16th-(M:ntury 
rest of the buildings are squalid. It Dutch explorer. 

is a codection of seventj' -three vils. Barents Sea, that part of the Arctic 
and suburbs. Pop. (1901)35,022. The! Ocean which Ues between the Euro- 
dist. has an area of 2697 sq. m., and a pean mainland. Nova Zembla, Franz- 
pop. of 1,534,100. There are coal Josef Land, and Spitzbergen. Its 
mines at Raniganj. The principal average depth is 100 fathoms. The 
exports arc side, jute, tobacco, rice, part near the Kola coast is called the 
and iron and coal. Murman Sea. Consult Nansen, The 

Barebones Parliament, the name of Norwegian, North Polar Expedition, 
the ‘ Little Parliament ’ (July 4-Dec. 3:01. iii., 1902. 

12, 1053), summoned by CromweU Barere de Vieuzac, Bertrand (1755- 
after his 3'iolent dissolution of the ! 1841), Fr. revolutionist, 5. at Tarbes: 
‘ rump ’ of the Long Parliament. It I was eiected as deputy for Bigorrs 
consisted of 140 selected nominees of I to the states - general, 1789, and 
the congregations in each coimty. I reported the debates in his paper. 
Its unrnliness and incapacity led to l the Point du Jour. He joined the 
its dissolution at the request of the repubdean party after the flight to 
moderates. The name, given to it by : Varennes. As deputy for Hautes- 
its opponents, is due to the member I Pyr6n6es to the National Convention, 
for London, Praise God Barbon or B. 1792, he first was a Girondist, but 
(1596-1679), a rich leather-seder and I later one of the Mountain, and 3'oted 
fifth monarchj’ man. He does not ; for the death of the king. He clo.sed 
seem to have taken anj' prominent his speech with the phrase, ‘ the tree 
part in the pardament. He was im- of libertj' does not grow if it be not 
prisoned, 1061-2, for his opposition watered with the blood of kings.’ He 
to the restoration. w£is member of the first and second 

Barege, a gauze-dke fabric for Committee of PubUc Safety, 1793, 
summer wear, used for women’.s ■ supporting Robespierre, but ■(vitb- 
dresses. It is a mixture of silk and drawing at his fad. He was im- 
worsted, or cotton and 3vorsted, and i prisoned after the terror, but escaped, 
is generallj' produced in dght colours. I He was employed by Napoleon, 
The best quaUtj- is manuf. in France, ' turned Royalist in 1814, but was 
where it is called crepe-de-bargge, from ■ exiled as a re^cide in 1815. He was 
the tn. Bartges, where it was first! the last survivor of the Committee 
made. At the present time it is chiefly of Pubdc Safety. See Aulard, iJes 
produced at Bagnbres de Bigorre. Oraieurs de la Convention, 1905. 

Barfeges, a 3vatering-place with Baretti, Joseph (1719-89), It. 33Titer, 
warm sulphur springs, Hautes-PyrA- born at Turin ; ho came to London in 
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1 751 as a teacher of Italian; he became 
secretary to the Royal Academj', and 
pub. the Italian lAbrarv, 1757. His 
jour., Frusta Lctteraria (the ‘ Library 
Scourge’), Venice, 1763-5, iras marked 
by bitter but independent criticism. 
He was well known to Johnson and 
his circle, and often flgiu-es in Boswell’s 
Life. He was tried on the capital 
charge of killing a man who assaulted 
him In London, 1769; the evidence of 
Johnson, Burke, and Garrick as to his 
ciiaraoter served to secure his ac- 
quittal. His Dictionary and Gram- 
mar of the^ Italian Language and 
Lettere Famigliari, trans. 1770, were 
weU received. 

Barfleim, seaport tn. in the dept, of 
La Manche, France, 15 m. from Cher- 
bourg. It was an important harbour 
for the Channel passage to England in 
the Middle Ages. The White Ship 
sank ofl the port with Henry l.’s only 
son William. OfE Cape B. was fought 
the first of the series of naval battles 
between TourvUle and Russell, May 
1692, kno\vn in Eng. liistory as the 
battle of La Hogue (q.v.). The Cape 
Barfleur lighthouse is 233 feet high. 

Barfod, Paul Frederic (11818-96), 
a Danish historian who favoured the 
imlon of Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. (31 his works the chief are : A 
History of Denmark and Norway 
under Frederic III. (1873) and A 
History of Denmark, 1319. 

Barfrush, see Balfrush. 

Barga, a tn. in the prov. of Lucca, 
Italy; manufs. paper. Pop. 8500. 

Barga Pass, a pass of the Himalayas 
in the N. of the Rajput hill state of 
Bashahr, or Bisaher, Punjab, India. 

Bargagli, Soipione, was 6. at Siena,, 
in Tuscany, of a patrician family, 
about the middle of the 16th century. 
He became distinguished as an elegant 
writer. B.’s prin. works are : I Trat- 
tenimenli, ito, Venice, 1587, which 
by some is called B.’s novels; Dell 
Imprese, 4to, Venice, 1591, a work of 
considerable erudition concerning the 
origin and symbolic language of de- 
vices and mottoes in the ages of 
chivalry ; II I'uramino, ovvero del 
Parlare c delta Seriver Sanese, 4to, 
Siena, 1602, a dialogue on the various 
dialects of Tuscany, but especially 
that of Siena, B. wrote other minor 
works both in prose and verse. He 
died in 1612. 

His brother, Girolamo, who was a 
professor of law in his native city, 
wrote a book called Dialogo dei 
Oiuochi che nelle Vegghie Sanest m 
usdTiO di fare, 8vo, Venice, 1575, wluch 
is an explanation of the numerous 
social games which used to be and 
are still occasionally played m Italy 
among friendly parties assembled to 
pass together the winter evenings. 
Bargain and Sale, in law, a form of 
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conveyance of real property now 
obsolete. It was one of the means 
by which an ou-ner could avoid the 
feudal restrictions on the disposition 
of land. ‘ Livery of seisin,’ i.e. actual 
open delivery of land alone gave the 
legal title. If A bargained to sell land 
to B, and B gave even nominal con- 
sideration, the courts gave B the 
equitable. i.e. beneficial ownership. 
The Statute of Uses, 1535, trans- 
ferred the legal title to the bargainee, 
thus allouing an easy methodof secret 
conveyance. To prevent this, by the 
Statute of Enrolments, 1835, all such 
conveyances were to be by deed 
publicly enrolled. Tliis was also 
evaded by conveyance by ‘ lease and 
release.’ The Real Property Act, 
1845, did away with the necessity of 
both these forms. 

Bargd, a tn., prov. of Cunoo, Pied- 
mont, Italy, S.W. of Turin. Pop. 2074. 
There are slate quarries in the 
neighbourhood. 

Barge, a term generally applied to 
iargo flat-bottomed boats used for the 
carriage of heavy goods on canals or 
rivers ; for this purpose they are 
usually towed ; when employed for 
the transhipment of cargo from larger 
vessels to shore, or vice versd, they are ■ 
termed ‘ lighters ; ’ ‘ dumb-barges ' 
are steered ^vith an oar and drift with 
the tide. The barges of the Great 
Lakes and E. coast of N. America run 
to great size, carrying over 3000 tons 
of cargo. The ‘ state barge ’ is an 
ornamented vessel ^vith a compart- 
ment for passengers in the stern, and 
is rowed by a crew of ton to more 
oars. In former days the Lord 
Mayor’s procession was rowed on the 
Tliames in his stato-barge with those 
of the different livery companies. 
The royal state barge, manned by the 
king’s w.atermen was seen at Henley 
Regatta in 1912. The modern ‘ house 
boat ■ ■ ’ ■ 

but 

bank ' 

at O; ■ ’ 

the college rowing clubs. 

Barge-board, formerly often called 
‘ berge-board,' the board attached to 
the projectingroof of a gable, covering 
tho rafters and protecting them from 
weather. When elaborately carved, 
as in the 14th and 15th conturlos. 
they form an ornamental feature of 
the roof. Original Bs. of this date 
are sometimes to be seen on the 
gables of porches of churches and on 

Barge Course, a ternr applied to 
that part of the tiling of a roof which 
projects over tho gable end of a build- 
ing; the under part of wliich is 
stuccoed. To protect tills stucco from 
the weather, two hoards, called barge- 
boards, following tho inclination of 
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the roof, are often attaehed to the j 
(jablea of old Eng. houses, fixed near j 
the extremity of the B. C., and carved 
in the Gothic style. 

Barh, a tn. in Bengal, British India, I 
in the dist. of Patna, on the r. b. of the ! 
Ganges, 31 m. from Patna. Pop. ' 
12,400. 

Barham, First Baron, see Middle- 
ton, Sib Chables. 

Barham, Francis Foster (1808-71),. 
was the eon of Thomas Foster B. 
(1766-1844), and the founder of the' 
religion called ‘Alism.’ He edited 
.Teromy Collier’s Ecclesiastical History , 
of - Great Brilain, 1840, and pub. a 
revised version of the Bible, 1848. 

Barham, Richard Harris (1788- 
1845), Eng. writer, bom at Canter-, 
bury; inherited Tappington Everardi 
in Kent; was educated at St. Paul’s 
and Brasenose College, Oxford. He| 
was ordained 1813; minor canon of ■ 
St. Paul’s, 1821; a priest in ordinary' j 
to the Cliapels Royal ivith a city 
living, 1824. In 1837 ho contributed 
to Bentley’s Miscellany the first of 
' ■ ' ‘ ' in verse, In- 

• thopseudonj'm 
by.’ The first 
collected series were pub. in 1840, 
second, 1842, and third. 1847, uith a 
SIcmoir. Their high spirits, amazing 
rhymes, and incxliaustible humours 
fully account for their lasting popu- 
larity. See Lnfe and Letters by his 
son, R. H. D. B., 1870. 

Bar Harbour, Hancock co. on the E. 
side of a fashionable summer resort. ■ 
Mt. Desert, an is. off the coast of ■ 
Maine, tJ.S.A. Stcaracr.5 pass regu- ! 
larly to Kew Y ork, Portland, and ' 
Boston. Pop. about 2000. 

Bar-Hebraeus, see AnULFABAGiu.s. 

Barhiya, a tn. in Bihar, India ; • 
pop. 15,000. 

Bari, dist. in the N.E. of Uganda, 
on the White Nile, N. of Albert 
Nyanza. Its centre is Gondokoro. ' 
The B. tribe of Nilotic negroes are a 
pastoral people of the White Nile. .S. 
of the Dinka and W. of the Galla , 
tribes. ; 

Bari, cliief tn. of the prov. of B., I 
Apulia, Italy, on the Adriatic, 69 m. ' 
N.W. of Brindisi. Pop. (1901) 77,478. 
It is the seat of an archbishopric and 
of the 9th Army Corps. Its trade and 
industries, olive oil, soap, iron and 
steel, and chemicals make it the most 
important centre of Apulia. In the 
old tn. are the cathedral, S. Sabino, 
1035-1171, the chm'ches of .S. Nicola 
of Myra, 1087, and S. Giorgio, 11th 
century. The Norman ca.ctle is used 
as a prison. The anct. Barium wa-s a 
harbour in Rom. times. Captured by 
the Saracens, 812, it fell to tlie 
Byzantine empire, 885. It wa.s taken 
by the Normans under Robert 
Gulscard, 1071. It was an independent 


duchy in the 14th century, and was 
annexed to Naples, 1558. 

Bariatinski, Alexander Ivanovitch, 
Prince (1814-79), Prussian general, 
served with great distinction in 
the Caucasus, 1835 and 1845, and 
after successful campaigns, 1848-50. 
was made commander-in-chief and 
governor-general. Within three years 
he broke the back of Shamyl’s re- 
sistance, taking his stronghold and 
finally the leader himself at Gunib, 
Darghestan, 1859. He was made 
field-marshal, 1859, but, broken in 
health, retired, and died in Geneva. 

Bari Doab, a plain situated between 
the Rs. Ravi and Bias in the Punjab, 
India, There is in this dist. a canal 
called the B. D. Canal, which receives 
its water from the PLavi. 

Barili, a tn. W. coast of Cebu prov., 
Philippine Is. It is a fertile, wooded 
dist., and trades in woven fabrics 
(silk, cloth, etc.). Has also important 
fisheries. Pop. with dist. round 
(1903) 31,500. 

Barilla, the Spanish name of an im- 
pure carbonate of soda imported into 
Britain from .Spain, the Canary Is- 
lands, Sicily, Italy, and France. It is 
obtained from the ashes of plants, 
especially Salsola soda, and is used in 
the manufacture of glass and soap. 

Baring, the name of a family of 
Eng. bankers and financiers, several 
members of which have been dis- 
tinguished as statesmen and adminis- 
trators. There are four peerages in 
the family, the earldoms of North- 
brook and Cromer, the baronies of 
Ashburton and Revelstoke. John 
B. came from Bremen, in Germany, 
and started a cloth factory near 
Exeter. His son Francis (1740-1810) 
founded the banking house of B. 
Brothers in 1770, was director and 
chairman (1792) of the E. India Co., 
supported Pitt in parliament (1784- 
1806), and was made a baronet, 1793. 
At his death the firm was the first 
banking house in Europe. His eldest 
son. Sir Thomas (1772-1848), was a 
great art collector, and the firm was 
managed by his second son, Alexander 
(1794-1848), who extended its in- 
fluence in America, was president of 
the Board of Trade, 1834, and made 
Baron Ashburton, 1835. He settled 
the Canadian-Marine boundary ques- 
tion, 1842. At his death the manage- 
ment of the firm pa.s.sed to Thomas 
(1799-1873), second son of Sir Thomas, 
and on his death to Edward (1828-97), 
son of Henry, third son of the founder 
of the firm, who was created Baron 
Revelstoke, 1885. It was during this 
period that the continued default 
■ of the Argentine gov. involved 
the firm in such difficulties that a 
most serious financial crisis ensued 
'(1890). only relieved by the action of 


the Baitk ot England and the prin. 
London joint stock hanks» in taking 
over the enormous liabilities of the 
firm. B. Brothers was reorganised as 
a limited company. Sir Thomas B.’s 
eldest son. Sir Francis (1796-1866), 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(1839-44), First Lord of the Admiralty 
(1849-52), and created Baron North- 
brook, 1866 ; his son Thomas (1826- 
1904) was made Earl Northbrook, 
1876, was Viceroy of India (1872-76), 
and First Lord of the Admiralty 
(1880-85). The youngest son of 
Henry B., a brother of the first Lord 
Revelstoke, is Evelyn B. (1891), first 
Earl Cromer (q.v.). 

Baring-Gould, Sabine, Eng. author, 
born at Exeter, 1834 ; educated Ciare 
College, Cambridge ; was ordained 
and became rector of E. Mersea, 
Essex, 1871, and of Lew Tren- 
chard, Devon, 1881. From 1854 on- 
wards he has written many books of 
folklore, mythology, ancient manners 
and customs, and of travel, such as 
the JBook of Were Wolves, 1865 ; 
Ourioiis Myths of the Middle Ages, 
1866 ; Germany (Story of the Nations 
Series), 1886; Curious Survivals, 1892; 
Gave Castles of Europe, 1911. His theo- 
logical works include The Lives of the 
Saints, 15 vols., 1872-77. His Life of 
Richard Hawker of Morwenstow, 1875, 
new ed. 1886, was much criticised. 
His Songs and Ballads of the West, 
1890, contain a valuabie collection of 
folksongs. Of his long series of 
novels the best known are ; Mehalah, 
1880 ; John Herring, 1882 ; Court 
Royal, 1886 ; Bed Spider, 1887. He 
is also the author of the follow- 
ing hymns : ‘ Onward Christian sol- 
diers ; ’ ‘ Now the day is over ;’ and 
‘ Through the night of doubt and 
sorrow ’ (transiated from Danish). 

Baringo, Lake, in British E. Africa, 
about 30 m. N. of the equator. Its 
elevation is 3326 ft. and length about 
16 m. Its position was not accu- 
rately known till 1883, when it was 
first seen by Joseph Thomson. 

Baris, a genus of coleopterous in- 
sects, belongs to the family Curcu- 
lionidae, or weevils. It feeds upon 
dead parts of trees, and is conse- 
quently not injurious in any way. B. 
Ugnarius feeds upon the elm-tree both 
in the larva state and that of the per- 
fect insect. The little weevil selects a 
hollow tree, enters the dead wood 
hinder part first, lays its eggs, then 
dies, and its body thus blocks up the 
entrance and protects the young. 

Barisal, a tn. Bakarganj dist.. East- 
ern Bengal and Assam, British India, 
on B. Riv. It has a large riv. trade. 
The ‘ B. gims,' strange sounds, like the 
report of canon or thunder, heard off 
the mouth of the riv., have not yet 
been explained. Pop. (1901) 18,978. 
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Barilo, a river of Dutch Borneo, 
which flows southwards into the Java 
Sea, after a course of 550 m. It is 
navigable for some distance up; at 
high tide the bar at the mouth has 
over twelve feet of water. An arm 
of the B. flows S.W. and joins the 
Kapuas ; from the junction a canal 
runs to the main stream. 

Baritone, i.e. ‘ deep-sounding ’ (Gk. 
Papv!, heavy, rmof, tone), the name of 
that range of the adult male voice 
which lies between a tenor and a 
bass. It is to be regarded as a high 
bass rather than a low tenor; compass 
from the lower A on bass stave to F 
above the stave. 

Barium, a metallic element belong- 
ing to the group of alkaline earths. 
In 1602 Casciorolus, a Bolognese shoe- 
maker, investigated the properties of 
heavy-spar, and noticed that it be- 
came phosphorescent in contact with 
ignited combustible matter. In 1774 
Scheele discovered in a sample of 
black oxide of manganese a new earth 
which was afterwards identified with 
a constituent of heavy-spar. This 
earth was called baryta (Gk. jSa^vs, 
heavy), and was shoun to bo an oxide 
of a metal by Davy. He succeeded 
in producing anamaigam of the metal- 
lic B. ■ivith mercury, but no satisfac- 
tory isolation of the metal was accom- 
plished until Guntz, in 1001, obtained 
an amalgam by electrolysing a satu- 
rated solution of B. chloride ; the 
amalgam was heated in the electric 
arc to about 1000° C., and the B. 
obtained in the form of a soft, silver- 
white metal. The monoxide BaO is 
obtained by heating the carbonate or 
nitrate ; further heating transforms 
the monoxide into the dioxide BaOj. 
At a still higher temp, the additional 
oxygen is set free, so that by alter- 
nately lowering and raising the temp, 
oxygen may be absorbed and collected 
from the atmosphere. In Brin’s 
oxygen process the pressure is varied 
instead of the temp. B. hydroxide'is 
a white soluble powder; the solution 
is known as baiyta-water and readily 
absorbs carbon dioxide from the air. 
B. chloride is obtained by the action 
of hydrochloric acid on witherito ; it 
is used in the preparation of the 

artif ‘ is used n.s a 

pign > hlonc fire, 

or • e impurities 

in tl upon it. B. 

nitrate is a powerful oxidising agent, 
and like the chlorate is used lor the 
production of ‘ green fire ’ in pyro- 
techny. B. may be detected by the 
apple-green colour imparted to the 
Bunsen flame by the metal and its 
salts, and by the Immediate precipita- 
tion of the salts by a solution of cal- 
cium sulphate. B. salts are very 
poisonous, causing death by paralys- 
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Ing the heart. In small doses they the Gull of Sidra. Its western bound- 
strengthen the muBcnlar power of the ary Is Egypt, and on the E. it extends 
heart, hut are seldom employed. The to the desert of Libya. It is mainly a 
old sulphur well at Harrogate and the desert plateau, though the fertile strip 
waters at Llangammarch are said to along the coast has some fine pasttw- 
contain about sis grains of B. age, and produces com. The northern 
chloride per gallon. ; and western slopes are covered with 

Bar-Jesus, see Eltsias. forests of pine-trees ; dates and olive- 

Barjols, chief tn. in the canton of trees grow, and flowering shrubs are 
Var. Its chief exports are figs, raisins, found. The region was in old times 
and olives. The whisky distilleries the seat of the Pentapolis, or five Gk. 
are important. Pop. 2500. cities ; Berenice, Arsinoe, Barca, Ap- 

Bark consists of dried-up tissues, pollonia, and Cj-rene. B. is the only 
which often belong to different tissue- one of these of any conseg uence which 
systems, lying outside the active now remains. The area of the vilayet 
cork-cambium of stems. The first is 60,000 sq. m., and pop. about 
pheUogen nearly always dies, and a 600,000. 

second phellogen produces a cork- Barkal, or Jebel Barkal, is a flat- 
layer wliich naturally cute off the topped, isolated rock, which rises 
supply of water to the outside layers, precipitously from the desert on the 
and consequently aids in the forma- r. b. of the Kile, some little distance 
tion of the B. It mai" be either scaly above the vil. that is now called 
or ringed ; in the first case only iso- Merawi. It was in anct. times con- 
lated patches of tissue have become sidercdasaholy mt. bytheEgJTJtians. 
B. and as the tmnk of the tree in- Its chief interest in modem times is in 
creases in size the B, becomes tom in the excavations and researches wluoh 
scales ; in the second case concentric have been carried on in the neigh- 
rings are formed and the B. forms a bourhood. Many pyramids, varying 
complete ring. Examples of the in height from 35 to 60 ft., and six 
former are the pine, plane, and larch, temples are found, 
of the latter, vine, clematis, birch. Bark-bed, a term used in horticuJ- 
and honeysuckle. ture for a bed made of waste bark 

Bark, Peruvian, is obtained from from tanneries. Wien placed in the 
sev. species of Cinchona, a genus of brick pit of a forcing-house the hark 
Rubiacea:, and is of much value in ferments, and the warmth and mols- 

medlcine as the producer of such ture thus produced assist in the de- 

drugs as quinine and einchonidine. It velopment of tlie tender plants, 
is known by many other names, such Bark-beetles are coleopterous in- 
as Jesuits’ bark, China bark, quina, sects of the family Bostrichidte, but 
quinquina, and cinchona bark. See the name is often given loosely to 

CiNcnoxA. beetles of other families. They do 

Bark, Uses of, are many and various, much damage, as they live on the 
In savage lands canoes, shields, bas- bark of forest-trees. See E. A. 
kets, and clothing are made of it. Ormerod’s Manuel of Injurious In- 
la tanning it is a most valuable sects, 1890. 

object, and the Quercus suber, am Barker, Benjamin (1776-1838), 
oak of S. Europe and N. Africa, I landscape painter, brother of the 
produces an outer covering which : more distinguished brother Thomas 
is rich in tannic acid. Sev. other I B. tq.v.). Exhibited at the Royal 
varieties of oak, such as Q. robur and j Academy between 1800 and 1821. 
Q. tincloria, are also much used, while i He pub. a set of forty -eight views 
Acacia decurrens and Abies Cana- engraved by Theodore Fielding. 
densis, or hemlock spruce, are other Barker, Edmund Henry (1788- 
plants containing tannin. The bast 1839), classical scholar, born in York- 
flbres are employed in commerce, shire ; educated at Trinity College, 
examples of which are flax, jute, and Cambridge. He assisted .Samuel Parr 
hemp. Medicinally B. is frequently ! at Halton and went to Thetford. 
noteworthy, the best-knoum being ' His chief work was the revision of 
Cinchona, otherwise Jesuits’, or Peru- ' Stephanus’ Thesaurus Grcecce Lin- 
vian B.; other kinds are angostura, ] (ume, 1816-28, severely criticised by 
cascara, cascarilla, and witch hazel. i Bloomfield. He died in great poverty. 
Cinnamon is obtained from B., the i Barker, Robert (1730-1806), artist, 
wild cherrj- is valued in cough-mix- bom in Ireland ; settled in Edinburgh 
turcs, pomegranate B., or granatum, ! as a portrait painter. In 1788 he 
is used to expel tapeworms. Resins, ! produced the first panorama, that 
mints, and balsams may be produced | of Edinburgh, following a suggestion 
by various barks. ' of a German architectural decorator. 

Barka, see Babca. | Breisig. He subsequently produced 

Barka, or Bengazi, the anct. Gyre- . popular panoramas of London, and 
naira. Is a Turkish vilayet on the i of naval battles of the time. 
Mediterranean, between 'rrlpoli and; Barker, Thomas (1769- 1847), an 
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Eng. landscape painter, was b. in a vil. 
near Pontypool, Momnouthsliire. He 
was allorved facilities for copjing the 
works of some Dutch and Flemish 
masters by a rich coach-builder of 
Bath named Spackman, who sent him 
to Rome for four years in 1790. He 
returned to England after this and 
settled at Bath. Pew pictures of the 
Eng. school have been more widely 
known than ‘ The Woodman,’ which 
was engraved by Bartolozzi. His 
pictm-es as a rule were widely popular, 
being engraved on china, linen, and 
pottery. His best work was the large 
fresco which he executed in his house 
at Sion Hill, Bath, representing the 
‘ Inroad of the Turks upon Scio in 
April 1822.’ He exhibited at the 
British Institution and the Royal 
Academy. He was entirely self- 
taught in his art. He died at Bath on 
December 11, 1817. 

Barker Thomas Jones, Eng. painter, 
son of Thomas B., was born at Bath in 
1815. After being given some educa- 
tion in art by his father, he went to 
Paris in 1834, and was a pupil of 
Horace Vernet for several years. He 
exhibited frequently at the Salon, Ids 
first picture there, ‘ Beauties of the 
Court of Charles II.,’ gainiilg him a 
gold medal. He subsequently received 
two other gold medals, and over 
twenty of silver or bronze, and in 
1840 he was awarded the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour for painting ‘ The 
Bride of Death ’ for the youngest 
daughter of Louis-Philippe. In l845 
he went to England, and painted the 
portraits of sev. eminent men, Dis- 
raeli amongst them. He exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, and in 1870 went 
to the Franco-German war, whence he 
obtained many subjects for pictures. 
He has been called ‘ the Eng. Horace 
Vernet.’ He died at London on March 
27, 1882. 

Barking, a tn. Essex, England. Itlies 
on the R. Roding, 8 m. from Liver- 
pool Street Station, Loudon. Ik is a 
sufiiragan bishopric to St. Albans. Of 
the great nunnery only a gateway 
remains. All Hallows, B., near the 
Tower of London, belonged to it. 
The chm-ch of St. aiargaret has some 
interesting monuments. .4.t B. Creek 
is the outfall of the N. London sewer. 
Pop. (1901) 21,547. 

Barkly, Sir Henry (1815-98), Scotch 
colonial administrator, educated at 
Bruce Castle School, Tottenham. 
In 1845-9 he was M.P. for Leominster 
as a ‘ firm supporter of Peel’s com- 
mercial policy,’ 1849 gevernor of 
British Guiana. Advocated introduc- 
tion ofcoolies and Chinese as labourers, 
developed colony by introducing rail- 
ways. 1853-G governor of Jamaica; 
1856 of Victoria: 1863 of Mauritius; 
1870-6 of the Cape. E.C.B., 1S53 ; 
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G.C.M.G., 1874. S'ee Theal’s Jlistory 
of South Jlfrica. 

Barkly East, a tn. in Cape Colonv, 
S. Africa, situated 58 m. E.S.E. of 
Aliwal North. It is the cap. of a dist. 
of the same name, and stands at an 
elevation of 583 ft. Pop, (1891). 876. 

Barkly West, a tn. in the northern 
div. of Griqualand West, Cape Colonv, 
25m. as the crowflies from lamberley, 
with which communication is main- 
tained by cart. It is the cap. of the 
dist. of the same name, and possesses 
diamond mines, in which the ' river 
stones,’ of great value, are found. It 
is situated at an elevation of 3800 ft. 
Pop. (1891), 1034. 

Barkul. a tn. of Dzungaria, in 
Central Asia, to the N. of the Gobi 
Desert, in lat. 43° 40' N. and long. 
94° B. Near to it is Lake B., which 
is situated 5100 ft. above sca-level. 

Barkway, an anct. vil. of Hertford- 
shire, about 4 m. S.S.E. from Roy- 
stou, in the N.E. of the Hitohin div. 
At the time of the Conquest the lands 
were divided among four great lords 
into as many manors, and afterwards 
into eight manors. It was privileged 
by Edward I. to have a market on 
Thursday, but this has been discon- 
tinued. Pop. about 1000. 

Barlaam and Josaphat, a Christian 
religious romance very popular in the 
Middle Ages, and traus. into every 
European language. The Gk. origi- 
nal is attributed to John of Damascus 
(ft. early 8th century), but modern 
writers have traced an earlier Syrian 
source. The story of the Indian 
prince Josaphat, and his withdrawal 
to the jvilderness and a life of asceti- 
cism through the teaching of the 
hermit B., is a strange Christian ver- 
sion of the life of the Buddha. The 
name ‘ Josaphat ’ is a perversion of 
‘ Bodisat,’ and passages seem verbally 
taken from Sanskrit texts. Tlie 
identity of tile two stories was noticed 
in the 16th century, but first stated 
by Labonlaye, 1859, and proved by 
Liobrecht, 1860. Further tlie lost 
‘ Apology of jlristidos,’ a 2nd century 
defence of Christianity, bos been 
found embedied in the story. Both 
B. and J. were canonised in the 
Eastern an'd Roman Church. Sec J , 
Jacobs, Barlaam and Josaphat, 1896. 

Barlreus, or Caspar van Bmrlo 
(1584-1648), born at Antwerp. Studied 
theology at Leyden; took orders: pro- 
fessor of logic at Leyden, 1617 ; dis- 
missed from Ids office, 1619, for siding 
with the Arminlans against tlie 
Gomarists. Professor of pliilosoiihy 
at .Amsterdam, 1631. He wrote: (1) 
poems, chiefly in Lat., some in Dutch, 
which are the best; (2) an interesting 
histor 5 ' of Brazil, wliich was then 
possessed partly by the Dutch. One 
of his Lat. poems liad for its subject 
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the accession ol Charles I. His letters 
were published at Amsterdam, 1667. 

Bar-le-Duo, or Bar-sur-Ornain, cap. 
of the Fr. dept, of Meuse, on the ft. 
Ornain, and on the Marne-Rhine 
eanal, 158 m. E. of Paris. It manufs. 
cotton, calico, and hosiery; preserves 
arc made, and there is trade in tim- 
ber, iron, wool, and wine. The church 
of St. Pierre dates from the llth cen- 
tur.v, and contains the tomb of Wil- 
liam of Orange. A ruined castle, the 
ancestral home of the Dukes of Bar, 
overlooks the entrance into Lorraine. 
The Old Pretender, Chevalier de St. 
George, lived here for three years. It 
was the bp. of the Duke of Guise 
(1519-63), and Marshal Oudinot 
(1767-1847). Pop. (1901) 15,306. 

Barleria, a genus ol Acanthacese 
found in the East Indies. A few 
species grow in Eng. gardens and hot- 
houses, and ol those B. l- 'oulina, with 
its large braets resombi g hops, and 
B. prionUis, a eommon swamp -plant 
in Java, are the most remarkable. 

Barletta, a tn. prov. of Bari, Apulia, 
Italy. The fine harbour makes it an 
important seaport for the exports of 
^vine, sulphur, and oil of the district 
Before the cathedral. S. Soepolero 
(12th century), is a fine antique bronze 
statue ol Honorius. Pop. (1901) 
42,022. 

Barley, or Hordeum, is an exten- 
sively-gro^vn cereal ol very ancient 
culture, which belongs to the order 
Gramincte. There are four unim- 
portant species of barley-grass in 
Britain, of which H. pralense and H. 
mnrinum are two. H. vulgare is the 
cultivated species, g^o^ving as far N. 
ns 70 degrees; it is the Scottish here or 
higo, and has its grains in four rows; 
II. dislichum is a two-rowed and TI. 
hexastichum a six-rowed variety. H. 
cadcstc, the Siberian B., a variety 
with naked seeds, is cultivated in 
some parts of Europe, but the grain 
shakes off so easily as to render a bad 
harvest very frequently. 

Formerly B. was considered to be 
of great value as a food in England, 
but now it is most often converted 
into malt for brewing and distilling. 
Ground do^vn into barley-meal it is 
used for broad-making in N. Europe, 
and is a food for cattle; it is also made 
into decoctions for invalids, especially 
those who have pulmonary com- 
plaints, and is extremeiy soothing in 
fevers. The varieties known as pot- 
bnrley and pearl-barley are very 
nutritious and wholesome, and it is to 
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is oljtained by depriving the grain of 
its outer husk, the latter by rounding 


it and polishing it in the mill after the 
removal of the husk. In Scotland a 
peculiar dish, called sowerus, is 'made 
of the bran, which is steeped in water 
and allowed to ferment for sev. days 
until it becomes acid. 

B. grows best in a warm, dry 
climate ; the soil should be richly 
manured, and the practice of sowing 
clover, rye grass, or other seeds 
with it is considered to improve it 
greatly. 

Barley-break, an old Eng. country 
game which was popular in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, referred to by 
Herrick, Sidney, Suckling, and Mas- 
singer, and stiU surviving with modi- 
fications in the N. ol England and 
Scotland. It was played by six 
couples, three of each sex, placed in 
three adjoining plots of ground, the 
central one being called hell. The 
middle couple, always imited, had to 
attempt to catch the other couples as 
they changed places, these latter 
being allowed to hreaU. The name 
may have come from the stack-yard 
in which it was played. 

Barley Midge, a dipterous insect of 
the family Cecidomyiidee, allied to the 
Hessian fly, or Cecidomia destructor. 
It obtains its name from its destruc- 
tion of B., while the latter is a spoiler 
of wheat. 

Barley-sugar, a confection made 
with a syrup prepared from sugar, 
hardened in mofilds and generally 
twisted into spiral sticks. Originally 
the sugar was boiled in a decoction of 
barley. 

Barlow, Francis (1626-1702), ani- 
mal painter and engraver. He etched 
some ol the plates of his own illustra- 
tions to a translation of ^Esop’s fables. 
There is also a book of birds by B., 
engraved by W. Fairthorn. 

Barlow, Henry Clerk (1806-76), 
English commentator and ivriter on 
Dante, born at Newington Butts, 
died at Salzburg. Apart from many 
separate papers published on various 
special subjects connected with the 
poet, his prin. work is Critical, His- 
torical, and Philosophical Contribn- 
tions to the Study of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia.’ He bequeathed his 
Dante Library to the Library of 
University College, London. 

Barlow, Jane (b. 1860), authoress of 
sketches, novels, and tales of Irish 
life and character, was born at Clon- 
tarf, Dublin. Her father, the Rev. 
W. B., was formerly vice-provost of 
Trinitj' College, Dublin. Of her numer- 
ous publications may be mentioned: 
Iristi Idylls, 1892; Strangers at lAs- 
conncl, 1895; Creel of Irish Stories, 
1897; Irish Neighbours, 1907; Irish 
IVays, 1909; Flaws, 1911. 

Barlow, Joel (1754-1812), American 
politician and uTiter, bom in Connec- 
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tiout : pub. his bombastic poem The 
Vision of Columbus, 1787, expanded 
into The Oolumbiad, 1807. He 
went to France. 1788, and became 
a violent Republican; Advice to the 
Privileord Orders, 1791; Hasty Pud- 
ding, burlesque poem, 1793; he was 
iVmerican consul at Tangier. 1795-97. 
and ambas. to France, 1811. He died 
near Cracow, on a visit to Napoleon. 
See C. B. Todd. Life, 1866; and M. C. 
Taylor. Three Men of Letters, 1895. 

Barlow, Peter (1776-1862), Enq. 
mathematician, was born at Norwich. 
I>om 1806 to 1848 he was professor 
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His studies in magnetic attraction, on 
which ho pub. a treatise (1820), led to 
improvements in the compass, and the 
pattern he introduced remained in 
use till superseded by the Thomson 
compass in 1876. He was a F.R.S., 
1823, and Copley medallist, 1825. 

Barlow, Thomas (1607-91), Bishop 
ot Lincoln, was fellow and tutor at 
Oxford, whore he was noted as a keen 
controversialist and casuist. He was 
provost of Queen's College and Bod- 
ley’s librarian, 1642 and 1660. He 
was made Archdeacon of Oxford, 
1661, and Bishop of Lincoln, 1675. 
He was the uriter of innumerable 
pamphlets and books, and a violent 
opponent of Roman Catholicism. 
Throughall the political changes of his 
long life he managed to retain all his 
clerical benefices and preferments. 
Hisworksinclude Gunpouxler Treason, 
Popery, Bxercttationes aiiguot Alela- 
physiccB de Deo, and Concerning the 
invocation of Saints. 

Barlow, Sir Thomas (6. 1845), phy- 
sician, graduated at London Univer- 
sity, 1874, and became fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, 1880. 
He is phj'sician-extraordlnary to His 
Majesty King George V., as he was 
to their late Majesties, Queen Victoria 
and King Edward VII. He was 
created a baronet and K.C.V.O. in 
1901; feUow of the Royal Society, 
1909, and was president of the Royal 
College of Physicians, 1910. 

Barlow, Thomas Oldham (1824-89), 
Eng. line engraver and mezzotinter, 
made R.A. 1881; he reproduced in 
line and mezzotint many of the works 
of his contemporaries, including 
Landseer, Turner, Millais, etc. 

Barlow, William Henry (1812-92), 
British engineer ; he supported the 
use by engineers of the steel produced 
by the Bessemer process ; the chief 
works on which he was from time to 
time engaged include the building of 
St. Pancras Station, London, the 


Clitton Suspension Bridge, and the 
Tay Bridge. 

Barm, see Ye.ast. 

Barmecides, a noble Persian family, 
whose sudden fall from greatness 
under the Abbaside caliphate is pro- 
verbial. Khaiid ben Barmak was 
minister of Mansur, and his son 
YahyA tutor and later vizier to the 
great Haroun, in whose reign the 
fai^y reached their highest power 
and prosperity, his sons Padl and 
Ja afar enjoying high favour. In 803 
the whole family, save one, were ex- 
terminated. The romantic but not 
improbable story is that Haroun dis- 
covered that Ja’afar had betrayed the 
cah'ph’s sister after a marriage which 
was to be purely formal. It is likely 
that Haroun felt lumsolf powerless iu 
the hands of the family. The mock 
banquet or proverbial ‘ Barmecide 
feast ’ is well known from the Ara- 
bian Nights, ‘ Barber’s Tale.’ 

Barmen, a tn. Rhenish-Prus.sia, Ger- 
many, on the Wiipper and the Aix- 
la-Chapelle-BerUn main line. It join.s 
Elberfeld. It is one of the chief manu- 
facturing tns. of modern Germany, a 
centre of the textile industry, especi- 
ally ribbon weaving, of machinorj', 
cutlery, plated goods, and buttons. 
Dyeing and bleaching, soap-making 
and chemical works are also largo 
industries. Pop. (1905) 156.148. 

Barmouth, a seaside resort, Merion- 
ethshire, N. Wales, in Cardigan Bay, 
at the mouth of the Maw. Pop. (1901) 
2214. Cader Idris lies across the Maw, 
and the Vale of Llangollen and Dol- 
gelly afford beautiful excursions. 

Barn, see Fabm and FaRJI Boti.d- 
INGS. 

Barnabas, St., by descent a Lovitc 
I of the country of Cyprus, his first 
iname being Joses, or Joseph. The 
I name of B. (son of consolation) was 
given to him by the apostles as appro- 
priate to his character and works 
ot charity. Alexander, a monk of 
Cyprus, says that he was brought as a 
youth to Jerusalem to study under 
Gamaliel. He is first mentioned in 
Scripture in Acts iv. .34. He it was 
who first introduced St. Paul to the 
apostles. Later he induced him to 
leave Tarsus and come to /Vntioch. 
He is supposed to have been martyred 
in Cyprus, but many traditions tjvke 
him to Milan, Rome, and Alexandria. 

Barnabas, The Epistle of St. There 
is still extant an epistle ascribed to 
St. Barnabas consisting of two parts, 
the first in Lat., the second in Gk. 

In the Gk. copy some parte are miss- 
ing. The first is an exhortation, an 
argument to constancy in the belief 
and profession of the Christian 
doctrine. The second contains moral 
instructions. The N.T. is not quoted 
in it. Internal evidence shows that it 
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was WTitten at the time of the destruo- from Dickens and Thackeray ; iiius- 
tion of the temple. Origen and trations of Pilgrim’s Progress, 1880. 
Clement of Alexandria believed it to Also painter in oils. See SpeUmann’s 
be authentic, and Lardner was aLso History of Punch, 1895 ; Merry Png- 
of that opinion, but it is generally land, Deo. 1888 ; Harper’s English 
now believed to be pseudonymous. Pen-artists, 1892. 
and to be VTitten by a Christian Barnard.Henry (1811-1900), Ameri- 
■svriter somewhere about the year 120. can reformer of education, bom Hart- 
Barnabites, a religious order, j ford, Coun., educated at Yale; was 
founded about the year 1530 under [a member of the Conn, legislature 
the name of Regular Clerks of the I and reorganised the state schools. 
Congregation of St. Paul : they are BO 1837-42. In various officers ho re- 
called because they first met in 1538 (formed education in Rhode Is., Wis- 
in the cloister of St. Barnabas at consin, and Maryland, and was first 
Milan, 'rheir principal object was the Commissioner of Education to U.S. A., 
education of the young. They were 1867-70. His publications are numer- 
forbidden also to accept any prefer- ous, and as an educationalist lie 
ment in the church save at the ex- is of the first rank, more especially as 
press command of the pope. The I founder and editor of the invaluable 
order spread to France, (iermany, American Journal of Education, 
Austria, and .Spain. They were sup- ; 1855-81. See A. D. Mayo, Rep. U.S. 
pressed during the time of the French j Comm, of Educ., 1896-97 (1898). 
Revolution, but returned in 1850, In I Barnard, Sir John (1685-1764), was 
1880 they were expelled from France, ■ bom at Reading, and brought up as a 
but stUl exist in the other mentioned Quaker, but conformed to the Church 
countries. of England when nineteen years of 

Barnaby, Sir Nathaniel (5. 1829), age. He entered the counting-house 
British naval architect, was bom at of his father, a wine merchant in 
Chatham of a family of shipwights. London, and was soon entrusted 
In 1854 he became an admiralty over- v/ith the entire management. He was 
seer, and from 1870-85 ho was chief responsible for the withdrawal of the 
naval architect in the offices of the bill wliich was to affect the interest 
controllers of the navy. Ho has pub. of the nine merchant. Soon after ho 
several works on shipbuilding, and in was elected M.P. for London, which 
1885 was created K.C.B. he continued to represent for nearly 

Barnacle, Berniclo, or Ralanus, is forty years, taking a very active part 
a geniis of marine crustacean of the in the debates, and generally voting 
order Cirripedia and family Balanidre. with the party opposed to the ad- 
The testa is In six pieces, either ministration of .Sir Robert Walpole, 
conical or cylindrical, and its appear- Hewas eleoted an alderman of London 
ance has given it the %*ulgar name of 1728, was knighted 1732, and was 
acorn-shell (q.v.). Tiie term is also lord mayor of London 1737. In the 
applied to the genus Lepas, or sliip- same year he brought forward a plan 
barnacle, found attached to floating tor reducing the interest of the 
objects. Both genera are cosmo- national debt to the general rate of 
politan. interest, which was then very low, 

Barnard, Lady Anne (175U-1S25). but the measure was defeated. He 
Scottish authoress, the daughter of retired from imblic life in 1758. 
the fifth Earl of Balcarres, James Barnard Castle, a tn. of Durham. 
Lindsay: married, in 1793, Andrew I England, on R. "rees, 15 m. N.W. of 
Barnard, Colonial .Secretarj- at the | Darlington. Pop. 4421. It contains 
• Cape of Good Hope, 1797. She re- : the ruins of a 13th -century castle built 
turned fi'om .S. ALfrica in 1802. Her by Barnard Ballol, grandfather of 
beatitiful ballad Avid Robin Gray | John Baliol, Bang of Scotland. The 
wiLB uTltton, 1772, to music by Rev. i Rokeby of Scott’s novel of that name 
W. Leoves, and pub. in 1783. She is 24 m. distant. The chief manuf. is 
only acknowledged the authorship in flax thread. 

1823 to Scott. See W. II. Wilkins’ Barnard College, for women, was 
Memoir with original version — Scott’s founded by President Frederick A. P. 
additions are poor — in South Africa Barnard of Columbia, in 1889, on the 
n Century Ago, 1901. a series of her refusal of the trustees of Columbia 
lettCre to Lord Melville. j College to admit women on equal 

Barnard, ^edoriok (1846-96), Eng. I terms with men. B. C. is affiliated 
artist : studied at Heatherley’s Art with the Columbia University, and in 
School and in Paris. First work, set . 1910 it was agreed that the president 
of charcoal drawings, ‘ The People ■ of that university should, ex officio, 
Paris.’ Contributed to Punch, be president and a trustee of B. C. 
18C3-5 ; c.artooni.st to Fun for two . The students register in the univer- 
His best-known work is his i sity and read for degrees. In 1889 
“lustration of thehousohold edition of there were thirty -six students, which 
Dickens, 1871-9. ‘Character Sketches’ number had increased in 1908 to 580. 

n E 
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Barnardo, Thomas John (1845- 
1905), 35ng. pliilanfchropist. bom In 
Ireland, and came to study medicine 
at the London Hospital, where he 
became interested in the condition of 
destitute children. In 1867 he opened 
his first ‘ home of refuge ’ in Com- 
mercial Road, and since then orer 100 
establishments have been set up. In 
1873 he founded a ‘ village home ’ of 
fifty-two cottages at Ilford, Essex; 
where girls are trained in home con- 
ditions. Large numbers of the chil- 
dren, after education, are successfully 
placed in Canada and other British 
colonies. In 1891 the Young Helpers’ 
League was instituted to enlist the 
help of well-to-do children. 

Barnato, Barnett Isaacs (1852-97), 
great financier, son of humble Jewish 
parents of Aldgate, educated under 
Moses Angel at Jews’ Free School, 
Spitalfields ; in 1873 went to S. Africa 
as conjurer and entertainer: later 
assumed the name of B., and traded as 
diamond dealeratKimberley. In 1880 
he estab. the London firm of Barnato 
Brothers ; in 1881 floated the Barnato 
Diamond Mining Company, Kimber- 
ley. In 1888 amalgamated with De 
Beers Company, controlled by Cecil 
Rhodes. B. was a member of Kim- 
berley divisional council from 1880; 
member for Kimberley in Cape 
Assembly, 1888 and 1894. He in- 
vested in mining and other property 
in the Rand (Transvaal), and was 
chief manipulator of the ‘ Kaffir 
boom,’ London, 1895, suffering heavy 
losses afterwards. B. drowned him- 
self during a voyage from Cape Town. 
See Raymond’s Memoir, 1897; Cecil 
Rhodes, by Vindex, 1900 : Fitz- 
patrick’s Transvaal from Within; 
McCall Theal’s Smith Africa, 

Barnaul, cap. of dist. of same name, 
Tomsk, Siberia, at junction of Rs. Ob 
and Barnaul, 230 m. S.W. of Tomsk. 

It is the administrative centre of the 
Altai mining dist., and has large 
smelting works, which receive the 
gold, silver, lead, and copper ores. 
Pop. 29,408. 4 

Barnave, Antoine Pierre Joseph 
Marie (17 01 -93), Fr. revolutionist, born 
at Grenoble; became an advocate and 
early attracted attention in the town 
Parlement. In 1789 he represented 
Grenoble in the States-General, where 
for some time he had mucli influence 
as a leader of the popular party. He 
was one of the founders of the Jacobin 
Club, and successfully claimed the 
right of making peace or war for the 
National \ssembly, in opposition to 
Mirabeau, who wished to leave it 
with the king. In 1791 he was one 
of the commissioners who brought 
Louis XVI. back from Varennes to 
Paris, and his sjunpathy seems to 
have been aroused, as after this ho 
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advocated more moderate and con- 
stitutional measures. In 1792 ho was 
impeached on a charge of rovalist 
sentiments, and guillotined in 1793 
See his Life by Salvandy (1833) and 
Jamn (1860). 

Barnay, Ludwig, Ger. actor, horn 
at Budapest, 1842. First theatrical 
appearance in Troutenau, 1860. 1861 
engaged in Budapest, playing in most 
large towns of Austria and Germany. 

1867 went to Leipzig state-theatre: 

1868 to court-theatre at Weimar; 
1870-5 member of Frankfort theatre; 
1875-80 of Hamburg theatre. For the 
next few years B. ‘ starred ’ various 
tours, often appearing in Meininaer. 
1888 B. founded his own theatre in 
Berlin, and retired in 1894. Some of 
his chief rSles are Tell, Esscr, Othello, 
Mark Antony, Lear, Hamlet, Kean, 
Wallenstein. 

Barnburners, a political faction in 
American history. Tbey were so 
called about 1844 on account of their 
enthusiastic support of radical re- 
forms, which was compared with the 
rigour of the Dutchman who burnt 
down his barn to destroy the rats. 
They grew dissatisfied with the scanty 
recognition they received in the 
Democratic National Convention of 
1848, and accordingly joined the Free 
Boilers in supporting the presidential 
candidature of Van Buren. In 1852 
they compromised with their former 
opponents, the Hunkers, and were 
subsequently known as the ‘ Softs ’ 
or ‘ Soft-shells.’ 

Barnby, Sir Joseph (1838-96), Eng. 
musician and composer, born at York; 
educated at Royal Academy of Music. 
In 1862 he became organist at St. 
Andrew’s, Wells Street, London ; in 
1864 conductor of Barnby’a choir; 
conducted oratorio concerts at St. 
James’ and Exeter Halls; in 1872 
succeeded Gounod as conductor of 
the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society; 
in 1875 became musical director at 
Eton College; and in 1892 principal 
of the Guildhall School of Music. Ho 
was knighted in 1892. He composed 
numerous hymn tunes, cliuroh ser- 
vices, anthems, trios, part songs, and 
oratorical works, including the motet 
Kina AH Glorious, the oratorio 
Rebekah, 1881, and The Lord is 
King, a sotting of the 97th Psalm. 

Barnes, a tn. of Surrey, situated 
on the r. b. of tlie R. Thames, 2i in. 
E. bj' N. of Richmond. It is on the 
south-western outskirts of London, 
on the London and South-Western 
Railway, and is also served by a ser- 
vice of motor omnibuses from Lon- 
don. Pop. 19,000. 

Barnes, Albert, an American tlieo- 
lo^an, bom at Romo, in the state of 
New York, on Dec. 1, 1798. Ho was 
educated at Princeton theological 
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seminary. Alter being in cliarge o£ a i the grammar school at Dorchester; in 
oliurcli in New Jersey, lio became the 1 1847 was ordained and became curate 
minister of tlie first Presbyterian | of Whitcombe; in 1SG2 became rector 
cliurcli at Pliiladelphia in 1830. He I of Winterbourne Came, where he 
was tried for lieresy, on account of the ! spent the rest of his life. His Dorset- 
tono of some of his Notes to the Epistle { shire poems exhibit a deep love of 
to the Homans, but was uctiuitted. Ho 1 nature as seen in his native co., and 
was a gifted preacher, and latterly ' a deep sympathy with a keen know- 
belonged to the new school of Presby- ledge of his rustic neighbours, and 
terians. He resigned, on account of ' have a general air of tender joyous- 
failing eyesight, from Philadelphia in | ness which is very pleasing. They 
18C7, and died in that city on Dec. 24, i are steeped in Doroct lore and ^vritten 
1870. He is best known for his notes | in the Dorset dialect. The three col 
to various books of the Old and the ■ lections appeared under the names of 
N.T., which, being very lucid and Poems of Rural Life; with a Glossary 
direct, are admirably adapted for and Dissertation, 1844 ; Homelir 
Sunday schools and Bible classes. Rhymes, 1859 ; and Poems of Rural 
Barnes, Joshua(16S4-1712),classical Life, 1879. He also UTote a vol. of 
scholar, was born in London. He was Poems of Rxiral Life in Common 
educated at Christ's Hospital, and English, 1868. As a philologist he 
afterwardswentto Emmanuel College, attempted to restore Saxon English, 
Cambridge. He was elected regius replacing Latin words by now native 
professor of Greek at Cambridge in compoimds. He expounded his theo- 
1095 ; in 1700 he married Mrs. Mason rics in Outline of Enylish Speechcraft, 
of Hemingford, a widow lady with a 1878. See his Life by his daughter, 
good jointure, a large part of which Mrs. Lucy Baxter, 1887. 
ho devoted to the publication of his Barnet, a tn. of Hertfordshire, Eng- 
Homer; in 1711 he wrote to Harley land, 11 miles north of London, 
three letters, which are preserved in An obelisk near the town marks the 
the Harloian Collection (Br. Mus. site of the battle of 1471, in which the 
7523), begging tor preferment, but in Lancastrian, under Warwick, whO' 
vain. His widow erected a monument was killed in the fight, were defeated 
to his memory at Hemingford. His by Edward of York. There are now 
original writings are of little value: three suburbs. New B., Friern B., and 
one is a history of Edward the Third, E. B., and the town is connected with. 
168G-8, fol. His name is best known London by electric tramways. Pop., 
forhised. of Homer, 1711, 2 vols. 4to, 7876. 

and of Euripides, 1094, fob; and is Barnett, John (1802-90), Eng. oom- 
preserved from oblivion only by its poser, b. at Bedford; composed songs, 
connection with that of Dr. Bentley, part songs, instrumental music, and 

Barnes, Thomas (1785-1841), editor operas. Hie works include: The 
of The Times from 1817. He Omnipresence of the Deity, 1830; 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital I/yrical Illustrations of the Modem 
and Pembroke College, Cambridge, Poets, 1834 ; The Mountain Sylph, 
taking his degree in 1808. He took 1834 ; Pair Rosamund, 1837 ; School 
up the profession of journalism in for the Voice, 18ii. 

London, and was a member of the Barnett, John Francis, F.R.A.M. (5.. 
literary circle which included Leigh 1837), Eng. musician and composer, 
Himt, Hazlitt, and Charles Lamb, born in London; studied at Royal Aca- 
He was at first an advanced Liberal, demy of Music, London, and Leipzig 
but his opinions had sufficiently Conservatorium; became professor at 
changed to enable him to take over the Guildhall School of Music and the 
the editorship of The Times when Royal College of Music. In 1801 he 
Dr. Stoddart retired in 1817. He played at a Gewandhaus concert at 
was responsible for the remarkable Leipzig, and his first noteworthy corn- 
change in the outlook of the paper, position. Symphony in A Minor, was 
which took place between 1831 and performed in 1804 by the Musical 
1835; his recognition of the course of Soc. of London. His works, mainly 
public opinion, aided by some per- cantatas, include: The Ancient Mari- 
sonal feeling against Brougham, was ner, 1807; Paradise and the Peri, 1870; 
the reason of this. His talents were of The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1873; 
the highest order, and he was un- The Raising of Lazarus, 1876; The 
doubtedly the director and controller Building of the Ship, 1880; The Wish- 
of The Times in its general tone and i ing Bell, 1893; Liebesluid im alien 
outlook. He died on May 7, 1841, Styl, 1895. 

fi’om the effects of an operation. Barnett, Samuel Augustus, Eng. 

Barnes, William (1800-80), Eng. clergyman and philanthropist, born at 
clergj-inau, philologist, and poet, born Bristol, 1844, becoming Canon there, 
at Rushay, Dorsetshire. In 1823 he 1893. One of the founder-s and war- 
wont to teach in a school at Jlere, den of Toynbee Hall, Wliitechapel, 
Wiltshire: in 1835 became master of 1884-1900, becoming president 1900. 
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This organisation aims at raising the 
..moral and intellectual level oi a poor 
district of London by the pei-sonal 
example and efforts of university 
men. Canon of Westminster, 1906; 
president of the Sunday Society. 
Curate, St. Mary, Bryanston Square, 
1867-72; vicar, St. Jude’s, Wliite- 
chapel, 1872-94. Chairman, Wliito- 
chapel Board of Guardians, 1S94, 
also Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund. Select preacher, Oxford, 1895; 
Cambridge, 1899 and 1905. B. has 
pub. Practicable Socialism Ovith Ins 
wife), 1893; Service of God, 1897; 
Religion and Progress ; Towards 
Social Reform, 1909. 

Barneveld, a Wl. in Gelderland, 
17 m. N.W. of Arnhem, Netherlands; 
pop. about 8000. 

Barneveldt, Jan van Olden (1547- 
1619), a Dutch statesman, grand pen- 
sionary of Holland. He was born at 
Amersfoort in Utrecht. He studied 
law and divinity at Heidelberg and 
the Hague, and at the latter settled 
down as an advocate in 1569. He 
was appointed one of the advocates of 
the com-t, and was chosen counsellor 
and pensionary of Rotterdam in 1576. 
In liis capacity as advocate-general 
and grand pensionary, B. headed a 
deputation to England to make a 
formal offer of the I'erolted provs. of 
the Netherlands to Queen Elizabeth. 
B. now became leader of the republi- 
can party, opposed the war policy of 
Prince Maurice, and brought about a 
truce with Spain in 1609, u-liich lasted 
twelve years. He took the side of 
the Arminians against the Calvinists, 
who wore supported by Maurice. In 
1616 B.’s inlluence was increased by 
his having obtained from James I. the 
restoration of the cautionary towns, 
which had been given up to Elizabeth 
as securities for the money which slic 
had lent the states by the treaty of 
1585. In 1618 a national synod, 
known as the Synod of Dort, was 
summoned to settle the great struggle 
between the Arminians and the 
Gomarites. B. and his Mends, 
Grotius and Hoogerbeots, were ar- 
rested, and the trial of the prisoners 
conunenced Nov. 19, 1618. B. was 
foimd guUty, and was beheaded in the 
courtyard of the Hague on May 14, 
1619. See Motley’s Life of Bame- 
veldt, 2 vols., 1874. 

Barney, Joshua (1759-1818), a 
distinguished American naval officer, 
was bom at Baltimore, N. America. 
He entered the naval service, 
and at the age of seventeen ob- 
tained the commission of lieutenant 
in the United States navy. MTien in 
active service on board the Saratoga 
he was placed as prize-master of a 
captured British ship. When in an 
almost sinking condition he was 


taken prisoner by an English 74 -gun 
ship and sent to England. In 1782 
he escaped from prison and returned 
to America, where, as commander of 
a small ship of war, he captured a 
brig belonging to the British navy off 
Delaware. For this ho received the 
thanks of tho legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania and was promoted to the rank 
of commodore. He was afterwards 
sent with despatches to Dr. liYanklin 
in Paris and returned with the nows 
of tho signing of preliminary articles 
of peace between England and 
America, 1784. When war broke out 
in 1812, he joined in a land attack at. 
Bladensberg, and received a wound 
in the leg from which he never re- 
covered. He died at Pittsbuig. 

Barnlield, Richard (1574-1627), 
Eng. poet, b. at Norbury, Shropshire, 
and spent most of his life at Stone, 
Staffordsliire. He wrote numerous 
Spenserian sonnets and pastorals. 
His worlcs include: The Affectionate 
Shepherd, 1594, a pastoral bused on 
Virgil’s second eclogue; Cynthia, with 
certain Sonnets and the Legend of 
Cassandra, 1595 ; The Encomion of 
Lady Pecunia, etc., 1598, wliich con- 
tains two of his best songs, ‘ As it foil 
upon a day,’ and ‘ If music and sweet 
poetry agree.’ These were reprinted 
in The Passionate Pilgrim, 1599, and 
attributed to Shakespeare. 

Barnsley, a tn. of W. Riding, Yoi'k- 
shire, England, on R. Dearne, 12 
miles north of Sheffield. It is in 
a rich coal-mining district, and has 
manufactures of textiles, gloss, iron, 
needles, paper, Mre, and boots and 
shoes, besides bleaching and dye 
works. The town dates from pre- 
Normon times, but contains fetr old 
buildings. It was incorporated in 
1869, and has a fine public hall, a 
park of 20 ao., libraries, baths, etc. 
The B. Canal connects it with Leeds 
and Wakefield. Pop. 41,086. 

Barnstaple, seaport of Devon, Eng- 
land, on R. Taw, 6 m. from the 
mouth, 34 m. N.W. of Exeter; poj). 
14,137. It contains a 14th-century 
par. church, an old grammar school, 
endowed in 1649, and occupying part 
of a ruined monastery, at which the 
poet Jolm Gay was educated, and 
some quaint old houses in Bontport 
Street. Tho riv. is crossed by a 12tli- 
century bridge of sixteen arches. The 
silting up of the tidal harbour has 
robbed the town of its commercial 
importance, but there are manufs. of 
lace, gloves, and potterj- (Barum 
ware). It was formerly a centre of 
broadcloth weaving.. 

Barnstable, a seaport and post tn. 
in the United States of N. America, 
cap. of B. CO., Massachusetts, is situ- 
ated in 41° 42' N.lat., 69° 17' W. long., 
on the S. side of B. Bay, which opens 
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into Cape Cod Bay. There is a bar; 
across the mouth of the bay, with C or ’ 
7 ft. of water. From 50-00 fishing 
and coasting ressels belong to the 
port. B. is 74 m. S.E. from Boston. 
Pop. n!)U0)43Gi. 

Barnum, Phineas Taylor (1810-91), 
American showman, bom at Bethel, 
Connecticut; entered a coimtry store 
in 1829; went into the lottery business 
in 1828; in 1829 married and went to 
Ijanburj-, v.-here he ed. T/te Herald of 
Freedom. In 1.834 he removed to 
Kew York and made a considerable 
profit by exhibiting Joyce Heth. In 
l.S41he bought the .American Mu.-euni 
in New York, and soon made it fam- 
ous by Ids collection of real and pre- 
tended wonders. In 1847 he acted as 
manager for Jenny Lind, and in 1871 
estab. his • Greatest Show on Earth.’ 
He ijub. an Avlolnography, 1854, 
enlarged in 1SS8; Ilumhu/js of the 
IVorld, 18C5: fslrvygles and Triumplie, 
1SC9; and jfo7!«y-£,e«i?i!7, 1883. See 
his Life by Benton, 1902. 

Baroach, Broach, or Bharuch, an 
aiict. city and modem dist. in the N. 
division of the Bombay Presidency, 
British India. The city is situated on 
the r. b. of the Nerbudda, 203 m. X. 
of Bombay. It has cotton and flour 
mills. The district has an area of 
]iC7 sq. m., and cultivates crops 
of cotton, millet, wheat, and pulse. 
Pop. of the dist. 300,000, of the town 
48.000. 

Barocohio, Barozzi, or Barocchi, 
Giacomo da Vignola (1507 - 73), a 
famous It. architect. See VickoiA. 

Baroche, Pierre Jules (1802-70), Fr. 
advocate and minister of state, 5. in 
Paris; became an advocate in 1823; in 
1847 entered thoChamberof Deputies 
as member for Rochefort; in 1848 was 
elected to the Constituent Assembly; 
in 1850 became minister of the in- 
terior, and in 1851 minister of foreign 
affairs. Having become a partisan 
of Louis Napoleon, he wa.s appointed 
president of the Council of .State after 
the coi/p d’etat of 1851, and in 1803 he 
became minister of justice. At the 
fail of the second empire in 1870 he 
lied to J ersey , where he died. 

Baroda : 1. Native state in Gujarat 
div. of Bombay, India. The ter. is 
very scattered, but the total area is 
somewhat over 8000 sq. m. It Is ruled 
by a feudatory Mahratta chief knoAvn 
as the Gaikwar. Thedist. is very fertile. 
'Pop. 1,953,000. 2. Caf). city of above 
state, on IL Vishvometre, 248 m. N. 
of Bombay, with which it is con- 
nected by railway. It has fine water- 
works, constructed in 1 892, and con- 
tains B. College, the palace of the 
Gaikivar, known as Lakshmi Villas, 
the Naulaldii Wells, the State Library, 
the Duflerin Hospital, an Anglo- 
Vernacular .School, etc. It has a large 


trade in grain, flax, cotton, and 
tobacco. Pop. 103,800. 

Barograph, an instrument by which 
the variations of atmospherie pre-s- 
sure are pemianently recorded- An 
efficient B. for use in connection witli 
a mercurial barometer is provided by 
plaeing a moving strip of photo- 
graphic paper behind the upper part 
of the meremy column. Tlie light is 
concentrated by a lens upon the top 
of the column, which partly obscures 
the paper slowly passing beliind a 
narrow slit. Tlie vddtli of the paper 
unaffected by light thus gives a meiins 
of indicating tlie movements of the 
mercury column The B. commonly 



u.ted with barometers of the aneroid 
pattern consists of a sy.stero of levers 
by whieli the movements of the col- 
lapsible chamber are communicated 
to a x'ointe-r. which acts as a pen and 
makes ix'cords on a chart wound round 
a cylinder revolving by clockwork 
once a day or once a week. To be of 
any value as a trustworthy recorder 
the different parts of the apparatus 
should be of high quality and should 
bo frequently tc-=ted. 

Barometer, an instrument for 
measuring the weight or pressure of 
the atmosphere. The action of a 
suction pump in raising water wa.s 
e^lained prior to 1643 by the prin- 
ciple tlial ‘ nature abhors a vacuum.’ 
Galileo had observed that water could 
not be rai.sed by the ordinary pump 
more than about 32 ft., and be recom- 
mended the study of the matter to bis 
pupil Torricelli, who made the follow- 
ing experiment in 1043: .A glass tube, 
about 3 ft. long, closed at one end, is 
completely filled with mercury and 
inverted, the open end placed in a 
trough of mercury, and the thumb re- 
moved. The mercury at once falls in 
the tube to within 10 in. of the level 
of the meremy in the bath, the space 
above forming what is known as the 
■ TorriceUian vacuum.’ As mercuiy 1= 
about 13 i times as heavj- as water, 
Torricelli concluded that the force- 
required to support the column of 
mercury would support a column of 
water of the same diameter and about 
34 ft. high, and that the action of 
the pump and the sxistaining of the 
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column of mercury both depended on empiriccollynsrepresentinirtliecorrcct 
the pressure of the atmosphere acting I heisht. In Fortin’s IS., the bottom of 

rtf r.Hrt Timi f/? rtnJtimn _ « 


on one side of the liquid column. The 
validity of the conclusion was proved 

! by Pascal, who caused 
Torricelli’s experi- 
»rC 3 ment to be performed 

'SiWrW-JD* oo tbo summit of the 

column of mercury 
was found to be 3 in. 




ibi| Ishes with ascent to | collar is provided with two slits 


If] 


the cistern is made of leather, and can 
be pushed up by means of a screw 
until the surface of the mercurr in the 
cistern touches the end of a fi.ved 
ivory point, which is the storting- 
point of the scale. The glass tube is 
encased in a brass cylinder uith two 
slits about 6 in. long on opposite sides 
to enable the top of the mercur.v 


lower, showing that ! column to he plainly scon. A brass 


the pressure support- 
ing the liquid dimin- 


coUar wdth a vernier scale slides over 
the scale on the brass cylinder ; the 


higher levels of the 
atmosphere. Pascal 
also performed experi- 
ments with water, oil, 
and wine, and found 
that columns were 
supported the heights 
of which were in- 
versely proportional 
to the specific gravities J 
oftheliquids; and that 
in each case a weight 
of about 15 lb. of 
liquid was supported 
upon one square Inch 
of surface. Any varia- 
tions in the height 
of the Torricellian 
column are accounted 
for hy variations in 
the pressure of the 
atmosphere, so that 
such an instrument, 
when suitably fitted 
up for permanent use, 
forms an efFiciont 
barometer. 

Cisternbarometers . — 
The simplest form of 
cistern B. consists of 
a glass tube about 33 
in. long, containing 
mercury and dipping 
into a cistern also con- 
taining mercury. It is 
fastened to a wooden 
stand, on the upper 
part of which is a 
brass scale indicating 
the height above the 
average level in the 
cistern. The instru- 
ment is liable to the 
‘ error of capacity; ’ 
that is, any diminu- 
tion in tho amount of 
merenry in the tube 
raises the level in the 
cistern, and rice versO, 
so that the scale does 
not always indicate 
the correct height of 
thecolumn. Inmarine 
ISs. tlus error is avoided hy graduating 
the scale, not in true inches, but in 
spaces which have been arrived at 


IMI 
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slightly Wider than tho slits in the 
cylinder, and the scale is adjusted bv 
bringing the upper edge of the slits 
down to the topmost point of the con- 
vex curve at tho top of the mercury 
column. It is necessarj' that tlie mer- 
cury cohmin shoiUd be exactly ver- 
tical for the scale to give a correct 
V. i i- i-r’; , 1 ;■■■ Cardan’s 

m i-'ii'-h : ■■■■. oh-j is fixed 
i! I'. r li''. a collar 
which swings on a horizontal axle 
pivoted in a surrounding ring, which 
in its turn swings on an axle at right 


port. Another error to whioli cistern 
Bs. are liable is due to capiUarilu, or 
the reluctance of the surface of tho 
mercury — a liquid which does not 
‘ wet ’ the glass — to rise to tho height 
determined by pressure. This error ■ 
may be diminished by using tubes of 
more than eight-tenths of an inch in 
diameter. 

Syphon barometers . — Tho simplest 
form of syphon B. consists of a bent 
glass tube: onelarm is abofit 30 in 
long and is sealed, while the other arm 
is about S in. long and is open. Jlcr- 
cury is poured in and worked to tho 
closed end until the long arm and 
part of the short arm arc full. NVheu 

nd uppermost, 

tho level in the 
in. above tho 
level in the open arm. To make an 
observation, therefore, the height of 
the mercury in botli arms must he 
taken, the iiiflerence giving the true 
barometric colunm. Owing to the sub- 
traction, the error of capillarity dis- 
appears, and there is no error of 
capacity. The ‘ ' ■ ' • ■ • 

the observati 
possibility of 
mercury at tl . 

such disadvantages that tho instru- 
ment is not in favour for exact work. 
In the Hook, or wheel B., tho observa- 
tions are rendered easier by placing a 
glass float in contact wi^h tho mer- 
cury, having attached to it a thread 
which passes over a pulley. The 
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tliread is pressed against the pulley 
by a small weight which almost 
balances the float. The movement of 
the pulley is communicated to a 
pointer which sweeps around a 
graduated dial, which also boars such 
inscriptions as ‘ stormy,’ ‘ set fair,’ 

‘ very dry,’ etc., giving information of I 
doubtful value. In Gay-Lussac’s form \ 
of the syphon B. the two arms arei 
joined by a \ 
capUlary tube. ' 
When 'inverted j 
for carrying, ! 
the mercury isl 
nearly all con- 1 
tained in the 
longer arm, and i 
the capillary 1 
tube prevents 
the entrance of 
air. InBunten's 
improved form 
the entrance of 
a small quan- 
tity of air is 
made of no 
account by the 
provision of a 
funnel or ‘ air- 
trap ’ between 
the cistern and 
the top of 
the mercury 
column. The 
air-bubbles are 
entrapped in 
the funnel, and 
therefore donot 
find their way 
to tile Torricel- 
lian vacuum. 

Corrections . — 
In mercurial 1 
Bs. for accurate I 
work the scale 
is engraved on 
brass, the co- 
efficient expan- 
sion of which 
is accurately 
known. The in 
crease in length 
of the scale due 
to a rise in 
temp. thus 

pRiNcii‘i.E OF WHEEL tends to make ; 

BAnoiiETER the reading! 

lower than it 1 
should be. On the other hand, the ; 
mcrcurj- also expands on a rise in 
temp.; its density therefore dimin- 1 
ishc.s, and the height of the column 
supported by the atmospheric 
pre.ssuro is greater than at the ; 
standard temp., 0’ C. or 32° F. The i 
barometrical readings have there- 1 
fore to be corrected for temp., and I 
with many instruments tables are i 
provided, indicating the corrections ' 
necessary to reduce the readings to ^ 



0° C. or 32° F. To apply the correc- 
tions for errors of capillarity it is neces - 
sary to know the internal diameter 
of tile tube and the height of the 
meniscus, or curved surface. Refer- 
ence to a table with respect to these 
two quantities will indicate the 
amount required to be added to the 
observed reading. 

Variations in barometrical height 
arc of two kinds, periodic and acci- 
dental. The periodic variations are 
those which occur with a fair amount 
of regularity at certain hours of the 
day. Accidental variations are those 
which depend on a variety of condi- 
tions : the direction of the winds, 
geographicalposition,and theamount 
of water vapour present in the air. In 
temperate lats. the accidental varia- 
tions are by far the most important, 
and are so considerable as to render 
observation of any periodic variations 
very difficult. At the tropics, acci- 
dental variations are practically non- 
existent, and the daily fluctuations 
take place with great regularity. The 
cause of barometrical variations is the 
difference in the specific gravity of the 
air occasioned by differences in temp. 
Thus the B. tends to fall from noon 
until about four o’clock, as the air 
becomes lighter from the heating 
effect of the sun; it then rises until it 
reaches its maximum at about ten 
o’clock in tlie evening. In Western 
Europe, the warmest and lightest 
winds are tliose blowing from the 
tropics over the Atlantic Ocean; these 
usually affect the higher reache.s of 
the atmosphere first, diminishing the 
total pressure, so that a fall in the B. 
usually indicates the advent of a 
moist S.W. wind, and therefore the 
possibility of rain. The B. is in this 
W'ay useful as a guide to the probable 
weather; in other lats., however, it 
by no means follows that a falling B. 
is an indication of rain or stormy 
weather. 

Uses of the barometer . — As indicated 
above, the B. may be used to foretell 
weather conditions if the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the region are knoum. 
It is also used as a hypsometer, or in- 
strument to measure height above sea- 
levei, as the density of the air for a 
constant temp, is proportional to the 
pressure of the superincumbent at- 
mosphere. The B. is also iised m 
physical experiment and in industry 
to indicate the pressure of gases in 
terms of atmospheric pressure. Stan- 
dard atmospiieric pressure is under- 
stood, in physics, to mean the pres- 
sure which sustains at tlie sea-level, 
and at a temp, of 0° C., a column of 
mercury 700 millimetres high. In 
engineering, the pressure of one 
atmosphere means a pressiue equiva- 
lent to 15 pounds on each square inch 
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of surface. It has been suggested that , man-Fr. words used to denote hus- 
the standard pressure should be band and wifein their mutual relation- 
represented in terms of force as one ship. In heraldry the words denote 
megadyne per square centimetre, this the bearing of the arms of Imsband 
being equivalent to a barometric and wife per pale, i.c. side by side on 
height of 29-513 in. at Greenwich, the the same escutcheon, the husband’s 
acceleration due to gravity at that always being on the dexter side 
place being taken as 981-17 centi- , Baronet, a dignity wliich was 
metres per second. ; created by James I.iuieil, ostensibly 

Barometz is a prostrate hairy stem to obtain funds for the defence of 
of a fern about which an extraordin- . Ulster. Each B., therefore, was re- 
arj' superstition arose. It was called quired to supplv the funds for koop- 
Scytliian Lamb, and its shaggy ap- ing thirty soldiers in Ireland {at the 
peai-ance and crouching attitude gave rate of Sd. per day) for three years, 
rise to the fable that it was partly It was promised that the number of 
animal, partly vegetable, and de- 1 Bs. created should not exceed 200 
voured all plants in its -vicinity. \ and it was also stipulated that the 
Baron, a word of uncertain origin, j honour could only be conferred on 
introduced at the Norman Conquest | those who had a clear revenue of 
to denote the ‘ man,’ or vassal, of a I £1000 from lands, and whose family 
great lord. Originally the term was of had borne arms at least as far back as 
very wide application, but in England ; his grandfather. It conferred the 
the process of limitation began early, prefix ‘ Sir ’ on the B., and ' Lady,’ or 
The word was first restricted to those ‘ Dame,’ on his wife, and gave liim 
who held land directly from the king precedence over all otlier knights, but 
by military tenure, and by the 13th not over the younger sons of baron.s. 
century the div. of these into ‘greater’ In 1625 Charles 1. instituted Bs. of 
and ‘ lesser ’ Bs. had become com- Nova Scotia in Scotland. 'Tills was a 
mon. Magna Charta in 1215 provided scheme for the colonisation of that 
that the lesser Bs. should be sum- colony, and grants of land were made 
moned to the Great Council only to the new Bs. who paid 3000 marks 
through the sheriffs, while to the for the honour. The number, not to 
greater Bs., i.e. nobility from earls exceed 150, w-as never completed. In 
do^vnwa^d, a special summons should 1629 they received the right of wenr- 
be sent by the king. This summons ing a badge, suspended by an orango- 
gradually became the badge of peer- tawny ribbon, with a saltire azure, 
age, restricting the privilege to the thereon an inescutoheon of the arms 
greater Bs. alone. Till this point of Scotland, surmounted by an im- 
the position of a B. was that of a perial cro%vn, round the w-hole a 
holder of the king's land, but the per- motto. Fax mentis honestce otoria. 
sonal note became dominant in 13S7, The creation ceased in 1707. 
when the creation of Bs. by letters Baronius, Cmsar (1538-1607), a 
patent was commenced. In that year famous Roman Catholic ecclesiastical 
Richard II. created John de Beau- historian, was born at Sora in Naples, 
champ B. of Kidderminster. The the son of Camillo Baroni and Porzia 
practice, however, did not become Feboria. He studied divinity and law 
general until the reign of Henry VI. at Naples, and afterwards at Rome, 
The creation of Bs. by u-rit, formerly where ho was the pupil of St. Philip 
an ordinary proceeding, is now almost Neri, whom ho succeeded as superior 
entirely discontinued. The B.’s coro- of the conprrogatiou of the oratory, 
TT , ,g 1593. In 1596 ho was made cardinal, 
mnd and in 1597 librarian of the Vatican; 
-was but failed to become pope in 1605 
dges owing to the opposition of the 
the Spaniards, llis most celebrated work, 

■ lows Annates Ecclcsiastici a Christo Nato 

the retention of the freer use of the ad Annum 1198 (12 vols. 1588-1607), 
word. It designated the chief officials was ^vritten in reply to the Protestant 
and parliamentary representatives of work entitled Magdeburg Centuries, 
the five great southern ports in the and its object was to show that Ihe 
House of Commons. On the Con- doctrine of the Church of Romo was 
tiiient, the title is born b}' many identical with that of the early Cliris- 
people on various slender grounds, tian Church. The Annates was con- 
In France, only those bearing a name tinned by Raynaldus ; by Bzovius to 
of liistoric note receive much status the year 1572 (9 vols. fol. 1616-72); 
from their title, and in Germany, too. and there is another extension to 
the title, which is handed down to all 1639 (2 vols. fol. Paris, 1639). The 
the children, has become quite dis- last ed. of this work is that of 1864-83. 
Rociated from all idea of possession Another w-ork of B. worthy of note 
of land. is Martyrotogium Eomanum. 1586. 

Baron and Femme, or Feme, Nor- According to Mazzuchelli (Scritlori 
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d’ltalia, fo). Brescia, ii. pt. i. p. 387), 
there are nineteen works of Baronins 
in print and manuscript. 

Baron of Beet, a large piece of beef 
consisting of both sides of the back, 
a double sirloin, sometimes weighing 
100 lbs. This huge joint is only served 
at great public entertainments, not- 
ably at civic feasts at the Guild- 1 
hall, London. The origin of the | 
name is uncertain, but legend ascribes 
it, as well as Sir Loin, to a jest of 
Charles n. 

Barons’ War, The, see Montfobt. , 

Baroque (from Portuguese, ‘ a ! 
rough pearl ’), originally restricted to j 
the jeweller’s trade, but now chiefly ; 
used in arcliitecture. The term sig- ' 
nifies the extravagant, capricious, ! 
incongruous, but sometimes pictur- 
esque, ornament of the late Kenais- 
sance. It has much the same meaning 
as rococo. 

Baroscope (Gk flipoj, pressure, 
and iTKOTTeoi, to iook) is a kind of 
barometer which indicates only 
variations in the atmospheric pres- 
sure, but docs not, as the ordinari' 
barometer does, supply any quanti- 
tative data. 

Barosma, Buchu, or Bucku, is a 
name of a genus of Rutaccfe found in 
S. Africa as an evergreen slu-ub. The 
leaves are employed in medicine as a 
diuretic. 

Barotac. — rj— — — . *jv<vr. a small 
tn. of Par ' . i ., situ- 
ated in a Pop. 

12 , 000 . 

Barotse Land, a former kingdom of 
Central Africa, in the Upper Zambesi. 
It novr forms the district of North- 
western Rhodesia, the scat of ad- 
ministrative gov. being at Lialui. The 
dist. is well watered and fertile, and 
supports a large population of Bantus. 
There is a postal service from Lialui 
to Buluwayo. 

Barousse, a valiey in the Hautes- 
PyrdnOes, France. 

Barpeta, a tn. of British India, 
Assam, Kdmrdp dist. Pop. (chiefly 
Hindus) about 9500. 

Barque, or Bark, originally any 
small ship, but now more particularly I 
a three-masted vessel, with fore and ’ 
main ma.stssquarc-rigged, butmizzen- 1 
mast rigged fore-and-aft. Formerly ' 
they were small vessels only, but now I 
they often exceed 3000 tons. , 

Barquisimeto, cap. city of state of 
Lara, Venezuela, on B. Riv,, 165 m. : 
S.W. of Caracas. It is a bishop's sec, i 
and contains a college, cathedral, 
gov. palace, etc. It stands in a fertile , 
agricultural and stock-raising dist., ■ 
and does a large trade through its ; 
port, Tusacas. Pop. 31,476. i 

Barr, a small German tn. situated 
in the gov. of Alsace-Lorraine. It is ' 
11 
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18 m. S.W. from Strasburg, and is 
noted for its mineral baths. Pop. 
5700. 

Barr, or Barra, a petty kingdom of 
Western Africa, at the mouth of the 
Gambia. This and some neighbour- 
ing kingdoms on the Gambia were 
founded by Amari-Sonko, a Jlan- 
dingo warrior, apparently for the 
purpose of facilitating the operations 
of the traffic in slaves. His descen 1- 
ants still reign. The sou is very 
fertile, except where marshes occur, 
and is well cultivated. 

Barr, Archibald, Scotch inventor, 
born in Renfrewshire, 1855. Educated 
at Paisley and Glasgow University, 
where he has been regiiis professor of 
civil engineering and mechanics since 
1889. Invented with Stroud naval 
range - finders, adopted by British 
Admiralty and foreign govs.; also 
varions range-finders for fortress and 
field service, electrical fire control in- 
struments for use between fire control 
positions and gun stations of war- 
vessels(adopted by British Admiralty), 
and a pump for producing high vacua. 
The inventors have works expressly 
designed and equipped for manufac- 
turing their scientific machines and 
instruments at Annieslnnd, Glasgow. 
B. has written papers and addresses 
on engineering subjects. 

Barr, Robert (1850-1912), English 
novelist, 5. in Glasgow. Educated at 
Normal Scliool, Toronto; headmaster 
of Central School. Windsor, Canada, 
till 1876. Then joined editorial staff 
of Delroil Free Press, his contribu- 
tions to which were signed ‘ Luke 
Sharp.’ In 1881 B. came to England, 
founded the weekly Free Press, and in 
1892 founded the Idler with Jerome 
K. Jerome, remaining co-editor tUl 
1895. Among his beat works are : 
In the Midst of Alarms ; A Woman 
Intervenes; Countess Tekla; From 
Whose Bourn; Bevenge; The Strong 
Arm; The Mutable Many; The 
Unchanging East, 1900 ; The Tem- 
pestuous Petticoat, 1905 ; StranleigU’s 
Millions, 1908 ; Cardillac ; The 
Sword-maker, 1910. 

Barra, a smaU tn. about 3 or 4 m. 
E. of Naples. Pop. 12,000. 

Barra, a small is. of laverness-sliire, 
Scotland, near the southern extremity 
of the Outer Hebrides. HistoricaUy it 
is famous as the scene of the victory 
of Robert Bruce, 1308. Pop. 2500. 

Barrackpur, a tn. of dist. Twenty 
four Parganas, Bengal, India, on R. 
Hugli, 15 m. N. of Calcutta. It is a 
European health resort and country 
residence of the viceroy. There were 
sepoy mutinies here in 1824 and 1857. 
The native name of ‘ Chamak ’ is 
reminiscent of Job Chamock, the 
founder of Calcutta. Pop. 18,000. 
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Barracks, a permanent residence 
for soldiers, sailors, or police. For an 
infantry battalion, 20 ac. of ground is 
required, for cavalry and artillery 
about 30 ac. The B. include parade 
ground and open spaces for drill and 
manoeuvres. B. are generally built in 
blocks, to accommodate two com 
panics each, and are divided into 
three parts, viz. officers’ quarters, 
men’s quarters, and quarters for 
married soldiers and sergeants. The 
officers’ mess usually consists of a 
dining-room, club room, billiard- 
room, and offices. Each officer has his 
own private rooms, the number vary- 
ing according to rank, and special 
accommodation is made for married 
officers. Bach company has eight 
barrack-rooms, containing from ten 
to twenty beds, two sergeants’ rooms, 
and two store-rooms, besides offices 
and lavatories. The married soldiers 
usually have separate houses each, 
with rooms varying in number accord- 
ing to the number of their children, 
"rhe soldiers are catered for by the 
Regimental Institute, which consists 
of the canteen and the recreation 
establishment. Reading-rooms, coffee 
bars, gymnasiums, billiard-rooms, 
and other recreation rooms are pro- 
vided in B. to make the life as com- 
fortable and attractive as possible. 
There are separate buildings, used as 
hospitals, and school-rooms for the 
children. 

Formerly accommodation was not 
provldedf or soldiers, who were accord- 
ingly billeted on the people. It was 
not till the end of the 18th century 
that permanent buildings for soldiers 
came to be built. Groat sums of 
money have been voted from time to 
time for the construction of B. and 
the improvement of men’s quarters. 
The Army Sanitary Committee is a 
permanent advisory body, and there 
is a Director of Barrack Construction 
at the head of a department of the 
War Office. 

Barraoonda, see Gasibia 

Barracuda, Barraoouta, or Barra- 
coota, a large pike-liko flsh of the 
family Sphyrajnidie and order Tele- 
ostei. Bs. are carnivorous, and some 
varieties are esteemed as a food, 
though at times they are poisonous. 

Barrafranca, a tn. of Sicily, situated 
1470 ft. above the level of the sea, I 
10 m. S.E. of Caltanissetta, in the 
prov. of that name. Pop. 10,878. 

Barra Manza, a tn. of Brazil, on the 
r. b. of the Parahiba do Sul, 70 m. 
N.W. of Rio de Janeiro. Pop. 12,000. 

Barramunda, a name sometimes 
applied to the Ccratodus, a dipnoid 
flsh of the family Sirenoidei with a 
single lung. Its haunts are the rivs. 
of Queensland. 

Barranquilla, cap. of prov. of same 
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name, Bolivar, Colombia, on Magda- 
lena R., near its mouth, 3 m. from 
its seaport, SnbanlUa, and ISi from 
the port Pucrt ' '' 

at the head ol 
riv., which is 

into the sea, the tn, has a busy steam- 
ship traffic, and is rapidly groiring, 
though it suffers from periodical 
floods. Pop. 40,000. 

Barrantes, Vincente (1829 - 98). 
Spanish poet and publicist, born at 
Badajos, but laterremoved to Madrid, 
where he entered literary and political 
life, holding several appointments in 
Spain and the Phibppinea. In 1872 
he was made a member of the Spanish 
Academy. His works, for the auda- 
city of which ho was sev. times fined, 
include Siempre Tardi, 1851 ; Juan dc 
Padilla^ 1865-6 ; La Vinda de Pa- 
dilla, 1857; Nairaciones Bxtravicilas, • 
1872-3 ; Cuentos y Leyendas, 1876 ; 
Guerras Piralicas de Pilipinas, 1878. 

Barras, Paul Jean Francois Nicolas, 
Comte de (1755-1829), a member of 
the Fr. Directory, and an important 
figure in the Fr. Revolution, was born 
at Fos-Emphous in Var, of on anct. 
noble family. In 1 7 75 he entered the 
army, and went twice to India. 
\^^len the Revolution commenced he 
became one of its warmest partisans, 
and was a member of the Jacobins’ 
Club from its commencement. Re- 
presenting Vor in the National Con- 
vention, he voted for the death of 
Louis XVI.; and he also took an 
active part in the siege of ’Toulon. 
He opposed Robespierre, and was 
mainly instriunental for his downfall. 
On the 13th Venddmiairo (Oct. 5, 
1795), the Convention appointed B. 
generol-in-ohief lor the second time, 
and Ills success on tills occasion was 
cliiefly owing to Bonaparte, to whom 
he had confided the command of the 
artillery. The anarchists were put 
doivn and B. was nominated one of 
the five members of the Directory. 
On the ISth Fructidor (Sept. 4, 1797), 
ho was again invested witli dicta- 
torial powers, and transported many 
of his opponents. The affair of the 
30th Prairial (May IS, 1799), liow- 
cver, shook the foundation of the 
Directory. Bonaparte, seconded by 
Sieyes, effected the revolution of the 
18th Brumairo (Nov. 9, 1799), and 
was made first consul. After this the 
power of B. was annihilated. Impli- 
cated in a conspiracy, he was exiled to 
Rome, but returned to Paris in 1814. 
In 1815 he again left Paris, but re- 
turned on the disembarkation of 
Napoleon and took up liis residence 
at ChaiUot. See his Memoirs, ])ub. 
by Duruy, 1895. 

Barratry, derived from an old P'r. 
word meaning to barter or cheat. The 
offence in Engiisli common law is one 
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of stirrinpr np or inciting the subjects ; took the vows of the order of Domini- 
of the king to riot. The offence against ) can.s. In 1616 he -n as appointed 
law is only actionable when com - 1 assistant to the general of the order of 
mitted frequently, and at lea.=t three | Dominicans, and in that capacity 
breaches of the ia%T mu.st be proved' traversed Southern France, Spain, and 
against the offender. In the case of a ' Italy. During his travels he col- 
lau-yer or solicitor offending in this 1 leeted plants, of wliich he made draw- 
way he is by the law of England i ings, and had them engraved. He 
unableto practise further. The offence I returned to Paris, 1672, to complete 
in Scotland Is not the same as in i his work on botanj', but died in 1673. 
England, but is the term used to de- ; After his death his cohections were 
.scribe the crime of a j udge who barters ' dispersed, and some were burnt. The 
justice for money, i.e. Is guilty of i copper plates, however, were col- 
corrupt practices. The offence of B. ! Icctcd and published by Antoine de 
is also known in marine insurance: Jussieu, who suppUed descriptions in 
in that case it is an offence by the . the place of those which had been 
masters or crew of a ship which is to j destroyed. 

the detriment of the owners or in - 1 Barrel-organ, a portable mechani 
surers of that ship. It Is usually ; cal musical instrument of monotonous 
insured against in marine insurance j tone and limited" number of tunes, 
policies. 1 Provided with hymn-tunes, it was 

Barraux, a •^-iL in the Fr. dept, of formerly used in some churches, but 
Isere, in the arron. of, and 23 m. from, has been ousted by the harmonium; 
Grenoble. On the Isfere, upwards of a at the end of the 16th century it was 
mile from B., is B. Fort, built by first used in the street. The organ 
Emmanuel of Savoy in 1596 and cap- has a wooden cylinder furnished with 
tured by Lesdignidres. Pop. of vil. pegs or staples, which, when revolved, 
1200. opens a series of valves to admit the 

Barre, a banking tn. of "Vermont, air to a set of pipes, and thus pro 
Washington, U.S.A., 6 m, from Jfont- duces the sounds, 
pelier. It is famed for its granite- Barren Flowers are more commonly 
quarries. Pop. about 7000. known as male flowers. They bear 

Barre, the name given to a group stamens but no carpels, 
of S. American tribes of Arawakan Barren Island Is the name given to 
stock, who occupy the country round four different islands in various parts 
the "Upper Rio Negro, in Northern of the world. The first is a sandy is 
Brazil, across the Cassiquiari, Guiania, j off the S. shore of Long Is., King’s co., 
Atabo as far as Venezuela. They are New York. The second is an is. on 
an independent, progressive race, and the W. coast of Placentia Bay, off 
are thought to be absorbing the Newfoundland. The tliird is one of 
neighbouring tribes. Their language the group known as Hunter Islands, 
has spread throughout a wide region, off the north-eastern point of Tas- 
Barr6, Isaac (1726-1802), British j mania. The fourth is a volcanic is. 
officer and politician, born in Dublin. ■ in the Bay of Bengal, situated to the 
the son of a Fr. refugee: served under i E. of the Andaman Islands. 

Wolfe, and was wounded at Quebec in I Barrenness, see SxEKiLlTr. 

1759; entered parliament in 1761, and I Barrenwort, or Epimedium al- 
consistently defended the rights of' pinum, is a species of Old World 
the colonies, notably in a famous ' Berberidacera which is cultivated in 
speech against the .Stamp Act in 17 65. 1 Britain. It is a sell-poUinated plant. 
He was the originator of the term ; with nectaries, and the seed has a 
‘ Sons of Liberty ’ applied to the , membranous aril 
Americans. In 1790 he retired owing' Barres, Maurice (5. 1862), a Fr. 
to blindness consequent upon his ■ man of letters, was born at Charmes, 
old wound. He is one of those to i in the Vosges. After studjfng at 
whom the Lellers of Junivs ha.ye been Nancy he went in 1882 to Paris, and 
ascribed. adopted the joumahotic profession. 

Barrel, large wooden vessel for He was elected a deputy for Nancy in 
holding liquids or solids, with circular 1889, and sat in the chamber tUl 
heads. Theterrnisalsogivento various 1893. He is an individuaiist by 
measures. A barrel of beer contains conviction, and repudiates all .social 
30 imperial gallons, of wine 31 J gal- discipline. His works are obscure in 
Ions, of butter 221 pounds, etc. In many places, and possess many 
tlie U.S.A. flour and beef are sold in mannerisms, but his analysis is very 
the same way, a B. of flour containing delicate, and his style, though often 
196 pounds, and one of beef 200 affected, is pure. His works include 
pomids. L’Ennemi aes lois, 1893; Ee CuUedc 

Barreller, James (1606-73), a dis- J/oi, 1893 ; Vne juumee parlemen- 
tinguished botanist, was h. in Paris, taire, 1894. etc. 

lie was educated for the medical pro- Barret, George (1732-84), an Irish 
fession, but abandoned it, and in 1635 landscape painter. In 1761 he ob- 
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tained a 50-guinea pre mium from the 
Society of Arts, London; was one of 
the original members of the Royal 
Academy, founded 1768; and towards 
the close of his life was master painter 
to Chelsea Hospital. His landscapes 
are bold and natmal in design, but 
his colouring is somewhat peculiar 
and heavy. He painted also in water- 
colours, and executed a few etchings. 

Barrett, Lawrence (1831-91), an 
American actor, b. at Paterson, N.J. 
He made his first appearance on the 
boards at Detroit, Mich., as Murad in 
The French Spy in 1853. In 1857-8 
he was associated with the brilliant 
actor Edwin Booth; subsequently he 
became the leading member of his 
company, and worked mth him from 
1887 tUl his death. B. was a versatile 
actor and had a high intellectual 
understanding of his art. Hie best 
part was Cassius ; he ;yas also very 
snccessful as Richelieu and Lanciotto, 
and took the leading parts of many 
Shakespearean plays. He wrote 
Edwin Booth and his Contemporaries, 
1886. 

Barrett, William (1733-89), an Eng. 
surgeon and antiquary, w'as bom at 
Norton, Wiltshire. At the age of 
twenty-two he passed bis examina- 
tion for a surgeon, and settled down 
to practise in Bristol. He determined 
to write a history of the city. Tliis 
work is famous because of the number 
of foigeries 'vith which Chatterton, 

• the marvellous boy,’ supplied B., 
and which the latter accepted with- 
out question. He was made a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries on 
Nov. 9, 1775, before the publication 
of his book. This appeared in 1789, 
as a quarto volume of over 700 pages, 
with the title, ‘ The History and Anti- 
quities of the City of Bristol, compiled 
from original records and authentic 
manuscripts, in public offices and 
private hands, illustrated by copper- 
plate prints. By William Barrett, 
surgeon, F.S.A.’ The book was re- 
ceived mth such a chorus of ridicule 
andobloquy thatB. was overwhelmed, 
and died at Higham, in Somerset, in 
the foUomng September. 

Barrhead, a tn. of Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, 6 m. S. of Glasgow by rail. 
It contains cotton-mills, calico- 
printing works, bleaching and dyeing 
works, engineering works, and shawl- 
weaving mills. Pop. 9855. 

Barri, Giraldus de, or Sylvester 
Giraldus, see GntAUDUS Cambbensis. 

Barrias, Louis Ernest (1841-1905), a 
Fr. seulptor, brother of Felix Joseph 
B., was b. at Paris. He studied at first 
vmder Leon Cogniet, but recognising 
that sculpture was bis true mitter, he 
worked under Carelier and Jouffroy, 
and went through a course at the 
School of Fine Arts. He was awarded 
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the Prix de Rome in 1865, and a 
medal at the Salon of 1870. His two 
works for the Salon of 1872, one in 
marble, the other in bronze, were of 
such excellence that ho was awarded 
a first-class medal. He was awarded 
a medal of honour and a decoration 
for his piece at the 1878 Salon, en- 
titled ‘ The First Funeral,’ represent- 
ing Adam and Eve bearing the body 
of Abel. In 1884 he was created a 
member of the Academy of Fine Arts. 

Barricade, a military term used for 
any obstruction formed to check the 
advance of an enemy. They may he 
constructed of palisades and earth or 
sand-bags, with loop-holes out for 
firing, but as they are gonorally 
thrown up in haste any material to 
hand, such as loaded carts, heaps of 
stones, planking, felled trees, etc., is 
used. In 1358 Bs. wore set up in the 
streets of Pai-is against the Daupiiin 
Charles, and again in 1588 Henry 
VI. 's troops were prevented Rom 
entering Paris by the Bs. They wore 
used again in Paris in the Revolutions 
of 1850 and 1848. There was a B. 
erected by Londoners in 1821 in order 
tochangetheroute of Queen Caroline’s 
funeral. On board ship, a B. is a 
strong wooden rail, supported by 
stanchions, the upper part containing 
rope-netting stuffed with full ham- 
mocks to prevent the oftoot of small 
shot in an action. 

Barrie, the cap. tu. of Simooeoo., 
Ontario, Canada, on Kemponleldt 
Bay, L. Simeoe, 64 m. N.W. of 
Toronto. It Is a railway centre, and 
has manufs. of carriages, wool,leather, 
and macliinery. Pop. 6000. 

Barrie, James Matthew, novelist 
and dramatist, b. 1860, at Kirriemuir, 
in Forfarshire, was educated at 
Dumfries Academy and Edlnbtugh 
University. After some experience 
as a journalist in Nottingham he came 
to London and contributed, among 
other papers, to the St. James’s 
Gazette, British Weekly (as ‘ Gavin 
Ogilvy '), Naiioiuil Observer, and 
Speaker. In 1887 he pub. his first 
book. Better Dead, and in the ne.vt 
year Auld Licht Idylls presented an 
idealisation of his native vil. as 
• Thrums,’ with its life and humour. 
The theme is not quite dropped in 
When a Man’s Single, primarily a 
humorous account of journalistic life, 
and it is again tlie chief interest in A 
Window in Thrums, 1889. In 1891 
came My Lady Nicotine and The 
Little Minister, which excellently 
showed Sir. B.’s whimsical humour, 
pathos, and control of action and 
dialogue. Margaret Ogilvy, 1894, was 
followed by Sentimental Tommy and 
Tommy and Grizcl, 1900, Hie 
dramatic career began with Walker, 
London, in 1892, and in collaboration 
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with Conan Doyle he then wrote Janet JAfe of Addison); and at the High 
Annie. In 1895 came The Profes- , School, Edinburgh, in 1595 there was 
sor’s Xore Story, in 1897 a dramatisa - 1 a serious B. in which a magistrate lost 
tion of The lAllle Minister, and in ! his life whilst endeavouring to force 
1900 The Wedding Guest. Alter this, ! an entrance. In the statutes of Witton 
two notable successes were The School, near Northivioh, in Cheshire, 
Admirable Criehton, and LiUle Mary, founded by Sir John Deane, 1558, the 
Christmas 1904 was marked by the observance of the custom by the 
production of the children’s play, scholars is directed. 

Peter Pan, which shows many of the Barrington, The Honourable Daincs 
author’s most charming and charac- 1727-1800), the fourth son of John 
teristio gifts. In 1905 came another Shute B. He was called to the bar in 
play of the same type, Alice-sit-by- 1749, and made a puisne Welsh judge 
the- Fire, and in 1908 What Every i in 17 57 . In 1785 he gave up all public 
Woman Knows followed. Among his employments except the place of com- 
ono-act plays. The Twelve- Pound mlssary -general of the stores at 
Look is perfect in style and de- 1 Gibraltar. Of his writings the most 
servedly popular. 1 important is Observations upon the 

Barrier, from the Fr. word barriire, i Statutes, chiefly the more ancient, from 
in fortification, is a term applied to a Magna Carta to the 21 Jac. I. c. 27, 
chain of military posts protecting the first pub. 1706. Others are: Researches 
frontiers of a country. It signifies, respecting a North-West Passage; 
also, a wall of strong timbers enelos- papers on local antiquities in the 
ing an area (stockade), or protecting Archceologia ; and essays in the Phito- 
a passage. In some part of a B. is a sophical Transaetions. Many of his 
gate usually formed of two parts, periodical publications were pub. in 
opening in the middle, and frequently 1781 under the title of Miscellanies 
musket-proof, being made of strong on various Subjects. 
timbers in vertical and horizontal Barrington, George (properly Wal- 
positions, with diagonal braces. dron, George) (1755- c. 1840), Irish 

Barrier Act, an act passed by the author, bom at Majmooth, Kildai'e ; 
General Assembly of the Churoh of joined a band of stroUing players in 
Scotland in 1697 providing that any 1771, and later became a professional 
proposed change in the churoh laws thiefin London, moving in the highest 
must bo sanctioned by a majority of circles. His most noted theft was that 
the Presbyterians. The object of this of a snufi-box worth £30,000 from 
act was to guard against hasty legisla- Prince Orloff. In 1790 he w£is trans- 
tion in the church. ported to Botany Bay, but was re- 

Barrier Reef, The Great, see Great leased after two of his seven years’ 
Barrier Reef. sentence, and became superintendent 

Barrier Treaty, the name given to of convicts and later High Constable 
three treaties which were drarni up at Paramatta, N.S.W. His works in- 
juring or immediately after the War elude: A Voyage to Botany Bay, 1801; 
of the Spanish Succession. It was The History of New South Wales, 
essential to the Dutch that, in order 1802 ; The History of New Holland, 
to resist possible Fr. 'aggressions, they 1808, and a prologue to a convict 
should have control of the ‘ barrier ’ representation of Young’s trageds- 
fortresses of the Netherlands. The The Revenge, containing the famou-s 
chief fortresses which the Dutch de- line ‘ We left our country for our 
inanded were Ypres, Tournai, Mons, country’s good.’ 

Charleroi, and Ghent. In return for a Barrington, John Shute, first Vis- 
recognition of the Protestant and count (1678-1734), English polemical 
Hanoverian succession Great Britain WTiter and pohtioian, born in Hert- 
Kigned a tieaty in 1709 by which she fordshire ; called to the bar in 1699 ; 
undertook that the Dutch should be was one of the commissioners sent to 
provided with an adequate barrier of I Scotland to gain the favour of the 
fortresses in the Netherlands. The ■ Presbyterians for the Union; became 
number of fortresses wtis reduced by .a commissioner of customs in 1708, 
the second treaty to practically those ; and entered parliament in 1715. In 
already named (1713). In the treaty ; 1720 he was made baron and viscount 
which was signed in 1714 by the ; in Ireland. He was expelled from 
Emperor and Louis XIV. the Dutch ; parliament in 1723 for his connection 
received their barrier fortresses. i with the Harburg lottery. His works 
Barring-out, a practice formerly ! include : Essay upon the Interests of 
common in schools, by which the boys j England in Respect to Protestants 
barred the doors of the school against! Dissenting, etc., 1701; Rights of Pro- 
tho master. The time chosen \raa ' testant Dissenters, 1751-5; Dissuasive 
usually a few days before the com- , from Jacobitism, 1713; Miscellanea 
mencoment of the vacations. Addison , Sacra, 1725. 

was the leader of a B. at the Grammar ! Barrington, Samuel (1729-1800), 
School, Lichfield, 1085 (sec Johnson’s ' British admiral, son of Viscount B 
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Entered the navy under Lord George 
Gordon in 1740; became a lieutenant 
in 1745; commanded tlie sloop 
Weasel in 1747; and later in that 
year> in the Bellona, captured the Fr. 
J)uc de Chartres. He served in the 
Mediterranean and on the Guinea 
Coast; in 1754-5 accompanied Com- 
modore Keppel to N. America; in 
1757 served under Sir Edward Hawke 
in the Basque Hoads Expedition; and 
in 1761 under Keppel at Belle Isle. 
In 1759, while commanding the 
Achilles, he captured the Comte del 
SI. Florentine. He was made com- 
mander-in-ohiel in the West Indies in 
1778, where he defeated the Fr. under 
D’Estaing. He was in the action off 
Grenada in 1779, and was second in 
command to Lord Howe at the relief 
of Gibraltar in 1782. He was made 
an admiral in 1787. 

Barrington, Shute (1734 - 1826), 
Eng. churchman, sixth and youngest 
son of John Shute, Viscount B., was 
born at Becket, in Berkshire. He was 
educated at Eton and Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. He was ordained in 
1756, and appointed chaplain-in- 
ordinary to George III. in 1760. He 
was made canon of Christ Church in 
1761, and took his D.C.L. in the fol- 
lowing year. He was appointed a 
canon of St. Paul’s in 1768, and 
bishop of Llandaff in 1769, of Sah's- 
bury In 1782, and of Durham in 1791. 
He was a strong defender of the Pro- 
testant establishment, and heartily 
opposed to the acquisition of any 
political power by the Roman Catho- 
lics. He was twice married, but left 
no children. 

Barrington, William Wildman 
(1717-93), an Eng. politician, eldest 
son of John Shute, Viscount B. 
After malting the ‘ grand tour,’ he 
returned to England in 1738, and in 
1740 was unanimously elected M.P. 
for Berwick-on-Tweed. In 1745 he 
formulated a plan for a national 
militia, and in the same year took his 
seat in the Irish House of Lords. He 
was one of the lords commissioners of 
the Admiralty in 1746, in 1754 M.P. 
for Plymouth, and in 1755 a member 
of the Privy Council. He was secre- 
tary of war in 1755. chancellor of the 
exchequer in 1761, treasurer of the 
navy in 1764, and in 1765 secretary 
of war again. He was joint post- 
master-general from J anuary to April 
1782, and retired on a pension of 
£2000 per annum. 

Barrios, Justo Rufino (1835-85), an 
American politician, was born at San 
Lorenzo, in Guatemala. He took part 
in the unsuccessful liberal insmreo- 
tiou under Serapio Cruz against Cerna, 
the president of Guatemala, in 1867- 
69. He was obliged to flee to Mexico, 
but in 1871 he retmued and defeated 


Cerna, and assisted to make Granados 
president. Two years later he over- 
threw Granado.9 and took his place, 
being re-elected in 1876 and again in 
ISSO. Seeing that his ideal of a union 
of Central American states would 
never be attained by peacofid means, 
he invaded Salvador in an attempt to 
bring about his aims by force. He 
was, however, defeated and Idlled at 
Chalchurapa. 

Barrister, a member of that branch 
of the law which has the exclusive 
right to practise and be heard in the 
superior courts of law in England 
and Ireland. For the Scottish equi- 
valent branch see Advocate, 'riie 
right to practise at the bar is confined 
to the four Eng. Inns of Court (g.v.), 
viz. Lincoln’s Inn, Inner and JlldcUe 
Temples, and Gray’s Inn, and to the 
King’s Inns in Ireland. A student is 
‘ admitted ’ to an Inn by passing a 
preliminary examination (excused for 
those who have passed certain Uni- 
versity examinations), and paying 
fees. He then ‘ keeps ’ twelve terms 
by eating dinners in the hall of his 
Inn, six in each legal term, three for 
university members. On passing the 
examinations of the Council of Legal 
Education and paying fees he is 
‘ called to the bar ’ by the benchers of 
his Inn, who may refuse to admit. 
They also may ‘ disbar ’ or expel a 
barrister for misconduct. Clergy- 
men, women, solicitors, or account 
ants in practice may not be admitted. 
On his call or before, a barrister 
usually passes a year as pupil in the 
chambers of a practising barrister, 
and if he intends to practise at the 
common law bar usually joins a cir- 
cuit (q.o. ). Before undertaking a case 
he must be instructed in a ‘ brief ’ 
(Q.v.) by a solicitor, but in criminal 
cases he may be engaged directly in 
open court. He drafts ‘ pleadings ’ 
iq.v.), gives opinions on the case, ad- 
vice on evidence, etc., and it is Ids 
especial and peculiar function to con- 
duct the case in court. A barrister 
is not answerable for anj-thing said liy 
him in court, so long as it is suggested 
by his instructions and is relevant to 
the case. He may not sue for his 
fees, but is not obliged to return them 
though ho cannot attend the court. 
He is not liable for negligence. The 
attorney- and solicitor-generals are 
loaders of the bar; king’s counsels, 
K.O.’s, arc appointed by the lord 
chancellor on application; they arc 
called ‘ witliln the bar * and ore said 
to ‘ take silk,’ their gown of special 
form being of silk for dress occasions, 
when they also wear a full bottomed 
wig; a K.C. docs not accept convey- 
ancing or pleadings, ho must have a 
junior briefed with him, and does not 
take pupils in his chambers. The 
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ordinary barrister, or junior bar,! Barroso, Miguel (1538-90), Spanish 
wears a ‘ stuff ’ go^vn. For counsel 1 painter, born at Consuegra. According 
appointed to revise the lists of parL j to Palomino he was a pupil of Becerra, 
voters see Revising B^tBRiSTER. and distinguished both as architect 
Barroooio, Federigo (1528-1012), an I and painter. Employed by Pliilip II. 
Italian painter, b. and d. at Urbino, ! in the Escurial, he painted a number 
the son of an eminent sculptor. He of frescoe.s in the chief cloister there, 
first studied under Battista Venezano, including ‘ Pmsurreotion,’ ‘Christ 
then under Cardinal della Rovera at appearing to the Apostles,’ ‘ Descent 
Rome, whoso palace he ornamented of the Holy Ghost,’ ‘ St. Paul Preach- 
with sev. frescoes. After four years ing.’ In 1589 painter to the king. .S'ee 
he returned to Urbino, and painted a Stirling, i.; ileycr, Kumt. Lex. iii. 
picture of St. Margaret for the Con- Barrot, Camille Hyacinthe Odilon 
fraternity of the Hob' Sacrament. ; (1791-1873), Fr. orator and states- 
At the invitation of Pope Pius X. -he 1 man, was 6. at VlHefort (Lozbre). He 
assisted in the embellishments of the I studied law at Paris, and was called 
Belvedere palace, on which Zucchero ' to the bar there. Though remaining a 
was also engaged. Hero ho executed supporter of monarchy, he was dis- 
the Annunciation in fresco on one of satisfied ivith the restoration gov.; in 
the ceilings, and a picture of the ‘ Holy 1827 he j oined the ‘ Aide-toi ’ associa- 
Virgin with the Infant .Saviour, with tion. He took a prominent part in the 
Saints.’ His other works include an revolution of July 1830, being a mem- 
altar-piece of the ‘ Taking doivn from ber of the Municipal Commission of 
the (iroBS ’ in the cathedral of S. the Hotel de Ville, and one of the 
Lorenzo at Perugia; a picture of the three commissioners appointed to 
‘ Last Supper ’ for the Chiesa della conduct Charles X. out of France. He 
Minen'a; and the ‘Visitation of the was then appointed prefect of the 
Virgin Mary to Elizabeth ’ and the Seine dept. He opposed the extreme 
‘ Presentation in the Temple ’ for the republicans and advocated a con- 
Chiesa Nuova. • stitutional monarchy on democratic 

Barrois, Le, was an ancient div. of lines. In the movement of 1847, which 
France in Lorraine, which now forms culminated the next year in revolu- 
ahnost the whole dept, of Meuse. The tion, he was again prominent, being 
prin. tns. were Bar-le-duc, the cap., one of the great speakers at the ‘ ban- 
Commercy, Saint Mihiel, and Port k qncts.’ The revolution came as a 
Mourson. It is weil wooded, and surprise to him, and he acquiesced In 
noted for its wines. the republic, and accepted office, but 

Barros, Joao da (1496-1570), a Por- be was soon dismissed. After the 
tuguese historian. In 1522 he was coup d’dlal of 1851, he retired into 
sent as governor to St. George da private life, deeply discouraged at the 
Mina, on the Guinea Coast; in 1525, failure of his schemes on all sides, 
recalled to Lisbon, he was appointed After the fall of the empire, Thiers 
treasurer to the colonial dept., and nominated him President of the 
afterwards i^ent-general for the Council of State, but ho died after 
colonies. While he held this office he having held this position only a year, 
composed his great work, Asia Por- Barrow (Sax. beorg, hill or hillock), 
iugueza, or the history of the dis- the name given to the burial mounds 
coveries and establishments of the erected by the primitive peoples over 
Portuguese in the Indian seas. He is the remains of their dead. The cus- 
considored by the Portuguese their tom was widely spread, and remains 
best historian, and is therefore called of Bs. have been found all over 
the ‘ Livy of Portugal.’ Europe, in N. Africa, Asia Jlinor, 

Barrosa, a vil. of Andalusia, Spain, various other parts of Asia, and N. 
on the coast, 16 m. S.E. of Cadiz. ; America. The structure, size, and 
'rho scene of the victory of General ' internal arrangement of the Bs. difler 
Graham over the Fr. under Victor in '• widely. They were made of earth or 
March 1811, being one of the first 'stones, and the ground-plan was 
Eng. victories in the Peninsular War. [ oval, round, or oblong. The long 
Barros-Arana, Diego, a Chilian his- : Bs. of the Stone Age in Great Britain 
torian, was born about 1824. He was contained one or more chambers 
professor of geography at the uni- entered by a passage under the 
versity of Santiago, and Chilian higher and broader end of the B. 
minister at Buenos Ayres. He formed . They were from 200 to 300 ft. in 
one of the commission which studied ' length, with a width of from 60 to 80 
the delimitation of the frontier be- ' ft. In Ireland round Bs. were the 
tween Chili and the Argentine Re- ! rule. The practice of B. burial was 
public. His works, which are in accompanied both by cremation and 
Spanish, Include : General Historj? o/ ; inhumation. The introduction of 
the Independence of Chili, 1854-7; ' cremation in the Stone Age is thought 
Elements of Physical O^graphy, 1881; i by some to have introduced the vogue 
General History of Chili, 1884, etc. ' of smaller Barrows. — a distinguishing 
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feature of the Bronze Age, in which 
cremation was common. In the Iron 
Age the size again becomes larger. 
With the remains were frequently 
buried the favourite animal and 
familiar possessions of the departed. 
A vivid account of the building of the 
B. of Hector is given in the Iliad, and 
Herodotus gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of a similar custom in connection 
with the burial of the Scythian chiefs. 
Amongst the Vikiilgs it was a custom 
to place the dead man on the deck of 
his ship and erect the B. over it. The 
largest Eng. example is Silbury Hill, 
130 ft. high. See GreenweU’s British 
Barrows, Petrie’s Histories and Anti- 
quities of Tara, Squier and Davis’s 
Ancient Momvments of the Mississippi 
Valle}/, 

Barrow, a riv., Ireland, rises on 
the N.B. side of Slieve Bloom Mts., 
Queen’s Co., flows E. to border of co. 
Kildare, then S. With the Suir, 
which it joins 29 m. from the sea, and 
the Nore, which flows into it 2 m. 
above New Ross, it forms the estuary 
of Waterford harbour. Length 119 m. 
Navigable for vessels of 300 tons as far 
as New Ross, for barges up to Athy. 
Here it joins the Grand Canal. 

Barrow, Cape, the most northerly 
point of Alaska. There is a gov. 
station on the cape. 

Barrow, Isaac (1630-77), divine and 
mathematician, son of the linen- 
draper to Charles I., educated at Char- 
terhouse and Foisted; entered Peter- 
house College, Cambridge, 164 3, under 
his uncle who was a fellow. The Pres- 
byterians having taken possession of 
Peterhouse, B. removed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. As a boy his prin. 
delight was fighting and his habits 
negligent ; but here he worked hard, 
and became a fellow in 1647; took his 
M.A. 1652, and was made D.D. by 
royal mandate in 1670. He first in- 
tended to study physio but turned to 
theology; gradually he was led to 
astronomy and geometry. Mean- 
while he studied the classics diiigently 
and was recommended for the chair of 
Gk. at Cambridge; he lost it, being sus- 
pected of Arminianism, Then he went 
abroad (1655-59) through Franee and 
Italy to Constantinople, and thence 
to Venice, Germany, Holland, and 
home again. In 1660 he was chosen 
Gk. professor, and in 1662 Gresham 
Professor of Geometp", but this he 
resigned on his appointment to be 
Lueasian Professor of Mathematics, 
1663. This he resigned (1669) in 
favour of his great pupil Isaac New- 
ton. In 1672 Charles II. (whoso 
neglect of him he celebrated in his 
well-known Lat. lines) appointed him 
master of Trinity Coliege, and he 
exerted himself to form a library, the 
need of which had long been felt. 


Ho died young considering his reputa- 
tion, at the age of forty -seven. He 
never married, and lived a life of 
constant resi^ation of profit upon 
principle. His two mathematical 
works were Lectioncs Opiicce and 
Lectiones Geomelriccc, both of which 
were liighly esteemed by Newton. 
Among his theological works are: 
Expositions of the Creed; The Lord’s 
Prayer; Decalogue; and Sacraments. 
His treatise on the Pope’s supremacy 
is stiU admired as a specimen of con- 
troversy. An edition of these was 
edited by Napier with a memoir by 
IVheweU, 9 vols., 1839. 

Barrow, Sir John (1764 - 1S4S), 
diplomatist, writer, and patron of 
Arctic exploration, was a native of 
Dtagley Beck, Lancashire. He be- 
came a time-keeper in a Liverpool 
iron-foundry, but managed to edu- 
cate himself in other directions. After 
a trip to sea in a Greenland whaler he 
became a teacher of mathematics at 
an academy in Greenwich. Here he 
was fortunate enough to secure the 
interest of Sir George Staunton, who 
obtained for him (1792) the post of 
secretary to Lord-Macartney, the first 
British ambas. to China. In tins posi- 
tion he distinguished himself by his 
mastery of the Chinese language and 
his close study of Chinese literature 
and science. On the appointment of 
Macartney to the governorship of the 
Cape of Good Hope, B. took on active 
part in the settlement of tho affairs of 
that colony. From 1804-46 ho was 
second secretary of the Admiralty. 

I He was made a baronet in 1836. He 
I was a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and one of the chief founders of the 
Royal Geog. Soo. His publications 
include : 'Travels in Southern Africa, 
1803 ; Travels in China, 1804 ; A 
Voyage to Cochin-China, 1806; His- 
tory of Voyages into the Arctic 
Regions, 1818; Voyages of Arctic 
Discovery, 1846; and an autobio- 
graphy, 1847. 

Barrow-in-Furness, seaport, manu- 
factming tn., and municipal, co., and 
pari, bor., N. Lancasliire, 9 m. S.W. 
of Ulvcrston, 268 m. N.N.W. of Lon- 
don. Here are situated the famous 
shipbuilding yards of Vickers Sons 
and Maxim, lAd., tho Bessemer steel 
works, and other large industries con- 
nected with iron and copper, which 
are found in considerable quantities 
in the vicinity. There are also jute 
and flax factories, engineering shops, 
paper and pulp works, etc. There is 
an active trade at the port in imports 
of cattle, general merchandise, timber, 
flour, grain, coal, etc., and exports, 
among other tilings, of steel rails, 
pig-iron, and iron ore. The rise of 
B. from a fishing vil. to an active 
industrial centre dates from the dis- 
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covery in 1840 of hfematite ore at 
Park, near B. The establishment of 
mines and smelting-works soon fol- 
lowed, and the construction of many 
miles of railway by the Furness Rail- 
way Co. The docks, four in number, 
cover an area of 280 ac. Noteworthy 
buildings are the to^vn-haU, erected at 
a cost of £80,000, and the picturesque 
ruins of Furness Abbey. B. returns 
one member to parliament. Pop. 
(estimated) 70,000. 

Barrow Point, a long sandy point 
on the northern coast of Alaska. 

Barrow Strait, Canada, joins Lan- 
caster Sound and Melville Sound. 
Average breadth 50 m. Discovered 
by Parry, and named by him after 
Sir John B., the patron of Arctic 
exploration. 

Barrulot, see Heraldry. 

Barry, a term in heraldry applied to 
a shield that is divided by horizontal 
lines into an even number of parti- 
tions of interchangeably disposed 
tinctures. According to the number 
of portions it is ^termed B. of six, 
eight, or ten pieces. B. of six is the 
most common, and figures in the 
armorial bearings of many noble 
families. Barry-bendy is the term 
used of a sliield divided B. and bendy, 
i.e. by lines running from dexter chief 
to sinister base, etc., the tinctures 
being interchanged. Barry-pily is 
the term applied to a shield divided 
into an even number of partitions by 
piles placed barwise across it. 

Barry: 1.' Small is. in Bristol Chan- 
nel. 2. Seaport of Glamorganshire, 
S. Wales, 7 m. S.W. of Cardiff, oppo- 
site B. Is. It has a tidal ba.sin of 90 
ac. between the mainland and the is., 
and large docks, opened in 1889, 
which cover 114 ac. and have accom- 
modation for the largest vessels. 
There is an export trade in coal and 
iron, and the tn. is managed by a 
most progressive municipality. Pop. 
27,000. 3. The name of a parish of 
Forfarshire, Scotland, 7i m. S.W. by 
W. of Arbroath on the North British 
Railway. It has an area of 5328 ac. 
and a pop. of 4000. 

Barry, Alfred (1826-1910), Eng. 
bishop, educated at King’s College, 
London, and at Cambridge. Head- 
master of Leeds Grammar School, 
1854-62; prin. of Cheltenham, 1862; 
of King’s College, Loudon, 1868; ex- 
amining chaplain to Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, 1809; Canon of Worcester, 
1871; of Westminster, 1881; member 
of London School Board, 1871-7; 
chaplain in ordinary to the queen, 
1877; primate of Australia, metro- 
politan of New South Wales, bishop 
of Sidney, 1884-9; canon of Windsor, 
1891; assistant-bishop in W. London. 
1897; rector of St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, 1895-1900. Among Dr. B.’s 


works are: Boyle Lectures, 1876, 1877, 
1878; Life of Sir Charles Barry; Intro- 
duction to Old, Testament; Chmstianity 
and Socialism, 1891 ; England’s 
Mission to India; Hulsean Lectures; 
Position of the Laity, 1903 ; The 
Christian Sunday, 1904. 

Barry, Sir Charles (1795-1860), 
architect, was a native of West- 
minster. After serving his appren- 
ticeship with a firm of Lambeth 
architects he travelled in Greece, 
Italy, Egypt, and Palestine. He 
started practice in London in 1820. 
His first important work was St. 
Peter’s Chtuch at Brighton. Subse- 
quent notable designs were the 
Athenffimn at Manchester, Halifax 
town-haU, King Edward’s Grammar 
School at Birmingham, and the 
Travellers’ and Reform clubs in Lon- 
don. In 1835 B. was successful in 
the competition for the design for the 
new Houses of Parliament, and was 
kiughted by Queen Victoria at the 
opening of the Victoria Tower and 
Royal Gallery in 1852. He was 
elected R.A. in 1841, was a fellow of 
the Royal Soc., and member of many 
foreign academies. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. See Life by his 
son. Bishop Barry, 1867. 

Barry, Elizabeth (1658-1713), an 
English actress. She is said to have 
been the daughter of Edward B., a 
barrister, and to have been patronised 
by Lady Davenant, but there is no 
certain foundation for these stories. 
She was introduced to the stage by 
the Earl of Rochester, making her 
first appearance in 1673 as ‘ Isabella, 
Queen of Hungary,’ in the Earl of 
Orrerj-'s tragedy Mustapha. Though 
she showed no talent whatever on her 
first appearance, she was later uni- 
versally considered as one of the finest 
actresses of the time, and created 
over 100 roles. Her life was as im- 
moral as her talent was great. 

Barry, James (1741-1806), bom at 
Cork, the son of a coasting trader; 
made great progress as a youth, and 
at twenty -two went to Dublin. Here 
he was introduced to Edmund Burke, 
who brought him to London, and 
soon sent him to Rome, where he 
remained five years. He retmned to 
England, 1770, where he offered to 
join the project to decorate St. Paul’s 
Church with scriptural paintings. In 
1775 he pub., in answer to Du Bos 
and Winckehnann, an Inquiry into 
the real and Imaginary Obstructions 
to the Acquisition of the Arts in Eng- 
land. He painted six pictures for the 
Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, etc. His most famous picture is 
that of the ‘ Victors at Olympia ’ 
Canova said that this was sufficient 
to bring him to England. He was 
elected professor of painting at the 
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Academy, but his quawolsome spirit 
made him unpopular, and he was 
expelled. He died of a fever. 

Barry, Sir John Wolfe Wolfe-, Eng. 
engineer, brother of Alfred, 6. 1836; 
educated at Glenalmond, Eling*s 
College, London, and Trinity College. 
While under HawkshawB.wasengaged 
as resident-engineer during construc- 
tion of bridges over Thames, and of 
stations at Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street. Later he built Blackfriara, 
Kew, and Tower Bridges; carried out 
Earl’s Court, Ealing, and Fulham 
extensions of Metropolitan Diet. Rail- 
way ; constructed B. Book near 
Cardm (largest in Great Britain), and 
other engineering works in various 
parts. B. visited the Argentine, 1872; 
planned railway from Buenos Ayres 
to Rosario; Imighted 1897. Consult- 
ing or 
of Git 
of I 
Raih 
Soien 
and . 

Bridi , 

gineer to many railway companies. 

Barry, Lodowick, the author of a 
comedy called Ram-Alleii, or Merry 
Tricks, first printed in 1611 and re- 
printed in Dodsley’s Old Plays. For 
liveliness of incident and spirit and 
humour in dialogue and character it 
is one of the beat of the old English 
dramas. Nothing is known with 
certainty about the author. 

Barry, Comfesse du, Marie Jeanne 
Gomart de Vaubernier (1744-93), re- 
puted daughter of an exciseman; at 
the age of fifteen became mistress 
to Count Jean du B., through whom 
she caught the attention of the licen- 
tious Louis XV. He wished her to 
appear at court, and to make this 
possible Count Jean’s brother Guil- 
laiune married her; she was intro- 
duced at the court at Versailles in 
1769. At the death of Louis XV. in 
1774 she was shut up in a convent 
near Meaux, but soon after Louis 
XVI. released her and restored to her 
the house at Luclennes which the old 
king had given her, and allowed her a 
pension. At the Revolution she was 
forgotten, but she showed her grati- 
tude by hastening to England in 
1793 regardless of danger and selling 
her jewels lor the use of the queen 
and her children. On her return she 
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the subject to Philosophical Transac- 
tions. In 1843 B. gave physiological 
lectvwes at St. Thomas’s Hospital, be- 
coming house-surgeon to Edinburgh 
Royal Maternity Hospital, 1844. See 
Edinburgh Medical Journal, 1S5C; 
Biographisches Lexikon der licrrror- 
ragenden Aerzte. 1884. 

Barry, Sir Redmond (1813-80), 
Colonial judge, educated at Trinitv 
College, Dublin; barrister 1S3S. lii 
1839 went to Sydney; becoming 
shortly commissioner of Court of 
Requests in Melbourne. 1850, on 
formation of colony of Victoria. B. 
was solioitor-genorai; in 1851 became 
judge; 1855 first chancellor of 3Iel- 
bonrne University; knighted 1800; 
visited England 1862, becoming com- 
missioner lor the colony at Inter- 
national Exhibition, also at Pliila- 
dolphla Exhibition, 1876; read paper-s 
on Binding and Lending Books; 
founded Meibourno .Pubiio Library 
and Nationai Gallery. See Heaton’s 
Australian Men of the Time; Proceed- 
ings of Conference of Librarians, 1877. 

Barry, Spranger (1719-77), son of 
an eminent silversmith of Dublin, 
was born in Skinner Row of that city. 
He mismanaged bis lather’s business 
so badly that he became bankrupt, 
and adopted the profession of an 
actor. His first appearance was made 
at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on 
Feb. 15, 1744. He played fora time 
\mder Garrick, but in 1749 ieft Drury 
Lane for Covent Garden, and in both 
houses played Romeo and Juliet in 
rivairy of each other simultaneously. 
B.’s performance of Romeo was con- 
sidered by many to surpass that of 
Garrick. B. crossed to Ireland after 
a time, and opened theatres in Dublin 
and Cork, but returned to Garrick in 
1767. He again went to Covent 
Garden, however, in 1774, where he 
played till his death. Ho had no 
tact, and was ignorant and lacking in 
judgment, but was nevertheless a 
great actor. 

Barry Cornwall, see Phocter. 

Barry Railway Viaduct, across Tati 
R., Glamorganshire, Wales ; spans 
two other railway lines and a canal. 
Length 1420 feet, height 112 feet. 

Bars is a north-western co. of 
Hungary, the cap. of wluch is Aranyos 
Marfit. It contains the two small ad- 
joining tns. of O’Bai's (Old Bars) and 
Uj Bars (New Bars), which are situ- 


was brought before the revolutionarj' ! ated57 m. to the N.N.M . of Budapest, 
tribunal for being a conspirator and ; Bars-gemellos, see Heraldby. 

‘ having worn black for the death , Barsi, or Bursi, a tn. of India in the 
of the tyrant.’ She was executed, ' Sholapur dist. of Bengal, which is 
November 6. 1 noted for its cotton. Pop. 20,000. 

Barry, Martin (1802-55), English ' Barsine: 1. Also called Statira, the 
physician, studied in Edinburgh, , daughter of Dai-ius Codoinannus and 
Paris, Germany (under Tiedemann), ; the wife of Alexander the Great, 
and London. Special study, embryo- [ After the deatl; of Alexander, she was 
logy; 1839 contributed two papers on put to death through the instigation 
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oj Roxana, who feared that B. might ■ among his best known works: Dich- 
givo birth to a son, whose claims 1 fcrfeben, 1890 ; Marlin lAiifter, 1903 ; 
wotild clash with those o£ her own. 1 Geschichte der Deutschen Liieralur, 
2. The daughter of Artabazus, satrap j 1901-2; and a biography of Jeremias 
of Bithynia and wife of Memnon, a i Gotifi^lf, 1902. 

Rhodian. At the faU of Damascus, ; Bartenstein, a tn. of E. Prussia, 
335 B.C., she fell into the hands of 34 m. S.S.E. of KOnigsberg, on the R. 
Alexander the Great, and became the : AUe. Pop. 7000. 
mother of hds son Hercules. She and, Barter, the system of trading by 
her son were afterwards murdered the exchange of one commodity for 
by Polysperchon, by the order of ■ another, as distinguished from the 
Cassandra. sale of commodities for money. It is 

Bar-sur-Aube, a tn. In the dept, of I the common method of exchange 
Aube on the riv, of the same name. 1 amongst primitive peoples, and Ls a 
Manufs. brandy, wool, and cotton; 1 phase in the economic history of all 
exports grain and wine. Originally a ] races. In civilised countries the 
Roman fortress, destroyed by the , custom has become practically ex- 
Huns. Pop. 4500. ' I tinct with the establishment of the 

Bar-sur-Ornain, see Baii-I.E-Duc. money currency. In law, B., or ex- 
Bar-sur-Seine, a tn. of France in ' change, is a contract for the exchange 
the dept, of Aube, 19 m. S.E. of i of two commodities. 

Troyes, situated on the 1. b, of the Bartfeld, a tn. of Sdros, Hungary, 
Seine. In the middle ages it was a on the R. Tapola, 28 m. N. of Eperies. 
town of note. Pop. (1901) 3002. It contains a 13th-century Gothic 
Bart, Jean (lG50-1702).bomatDuu- church and a 15th-century Rathaus, 
kirque, as a boy served under Admiral while 2 m. to the N. are famous 
de Ruyter. Was in command of a chalybeate springs. The first general 
frigate of the Fr. navy against the Protestant synod of Hungary met 
Spanish in the ^Mediterranean Sea. here. Pop. 6102. 

In the war -^vith England he was cap- Barth, a seaport of Pomerania, 
tiurcd and taken to Plymouth ; he Prussia, on the Binnensee at the 
escaped, however, and was made a mouth of the B., 17 m. K.W, of Stral- 
captaln by the Fc. king. In 1690 he sund. The chief industries ate ship- 
teok command of a forty-gun ship building, brewing, and fish-curing, 
and helped Admiral do TourvIUe There is a 13th-century church, 
against the combined English and Pop. 7100. 

Dutch fleets; he obtained command Barth, Heinrich (1821-05), German 
next year of a squadron that went up explorer, was a native of Hamburg, 
the North Sea and landed on the After studying at the university of 
coast of Scotland, plundering several Berlin, he made his first expedition 
villages; made an attack on Newcastle to Africa, visiting Tunis, Tripoli, 
after the Fr. defeat at La Hague. Re- Benghasi, and travelling down the 
tired after peace of Ryswick in 1697. valley of the Nile. In 1847 he 
Bartan, or Bartin, River, the anct. travelled in Egypt, Palestine, and 
Parthenius (q.v.). other parts of the Near E. An account 

Bartas, Guillaume de Saluste du of these journeyings was given in his 
(1544-90), bornatJIontfort.inArmag- Wanderungen durch die KUstenlander 
nao; followed the profession of arms; des MUielmceres (,1310). Prom 1849 to 
served Henry IV,, and died from 1855 ho was engaged with the British 
wounds received at the battle of Ury. i expedition of exploration in Central 
His poem. La Semaine, ou Criation I Africa. His experiences during these 
du Monde, 1578 (probably imitated i years he described in his Reisen und 
from Tasso’s Setle Oiomaie), went j Enldeckungen in Nord- und Cenlral- 
through 30 eds. in six years, and was ja/rffca (1857-8; Eng. translation, new 
translated into six languages. He ■ edition, 1890). He subsequently made 
was greatly admired by .Spencer. In- I other journeys in Asia Minor and 
directly he served to enrich our ! European 'Turkey. In 1863 he became 
language by compounding words, I professor of geography at the univer- 
whioh were Imitated by Sylvester (his I sity of Berlin. His collection of Cen- 
translator). Chapman, and Sir Pliilip , tral African vocabularies (1802-4) is of 
Sidney. This .Sylvester was admired 1 great value. 

by Dryden and Milton, and Fletcher ; Barthelemy, Auguste Marseille 
owed much to him; in reference to his ' (1796-1867), wTiter of political verse, 
subject and genius he may be com- was a native of Marseilles. After com- 
pared with Blackmore. . pleting his education at the Jesuit 

Bartels, Adolf (b. 1862), a German ' College of Juilly, he went to Paris in 
author and journalist. He was bomi 1822. Here he distinguished himself 
at Wesselburen, in Holstein, and odu- , by writing a series of brilliant satires 
catedat Berlin, He has WTitten poems, i against the Bourbons. In 1826 was 
plays, and works of criticism and pub. his mock heroic poem, Be FtZf^- 
literary history. The following areifinde, ^vritten in collaboration with 
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his friend JKry. This was an enorinons 
success, as was also Ills NapoUon en 
Eijupte (1828). The frank imperialistic 
sentiments of Le Fils de V Homme 
(1829) brought about his imprison- 
ment, from which he was released by 
the revolution of 1830. This event 
he celebrated, in conjunction with 
M6ry, in the brilliant poem, L' Insur- 
rection (1830). From 1832 his popu- 
larity declined, mving to his support 
of government measures distasteful 
to the Liberal party. His changes of 
front he attempted to justify in lus 
famous phrase, ‘ L’homme absm-de 
est celui qui ne change jamais.' 

BarthMemy, Jean Jacques (1716-95), 
a Pr. UTifcer and antiquarian, born at 
Cassis, in Provence. In early life he 
was educated for the church, and 
spent much time in the study of Gk. 
aud oriental languages, and anti- 
quities, especially numismatics. In 
1745 he became an assistant in the 
Royal Cabinet of Medals, and in 1753 
was appointed its director. He re- 
ceived a state pension which enabled 
him to can’y on his research work, 
but the Revolution deprived him of 
office in 1789. He was denounced as 
an aristocrat in 1793, but his release 
was procured the next day. Citizen 
Hard, the pro tempore Slinlster of the 
Interior, offered him the place of chief 
librarian of the Royal, now National 
Library, which he refused on account 
of his age. His best known work is the 
Voyage du jeime Anacliarsis en Orice 
(4 vols. 1788), which has been trans. 
into many languages ; the English ed. 
being ed. by W. Beaumont (5th ed.. 
6 vols., 1817). Of his other works may 
be mentioned inflexion sur qvclqiies 
monuments Phiniciens, 1750; and 
Eifiexion sur V Alphabet el la Languede 
Palmyre, 1754. A complete ed. of his 
works was brought out in 4 vols. with 
a biography in 1821. 

Barthtlemy Saint-Hilaire, Jules 
(1805-95), Fr. politician and savant, 
friend and literary executor of Thiers, 
was born in Paris. After occupyinga 
minor position in the ministry of 
finance, during which time he contri- 
buted to the political press, he be- 
came in 1838 professor of Greek and 
Roman philosophy at the College de 
France. 'The revolution of 1848 again 
brought him into contact with politics 
as a member of the Assembly. On the 
occasion of the coup d*dtat he was one 
of the patriots who suffered imprison- 
ment. After his release he vacated 
his professorship and devoted himself 
to oriental studies. As a member of 
the Bordeaux Assembly, to which he 
was elected in 1871, he proved himself 
a strong supporter of Thiers, and for 
some time acted as his secretary. In 
Jules Ferry’s cabinet of 1880-1 lie was 
foreign minister. His chief works are 
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La Philosophic dans ses Bapports 
avec les Sciences ct la Religion, 1889; 
and Francois Bacon, 1890. Ho also 
made a verse translation of the Iliad. 

Barfhez, Paul Joseph (1734-1806), a 
celebrated Fr. physician, was born at 
Montpellier. Here he studied medioine 
^vith such success as to obtain bis 
doctor’s degree at the early ago of 
nineteen. In 1756 he was employed 
as a physician to the army, but soon 
returned to Paris to edit in part the 
Journal des Savants and the Eii- 
cyrlopidic Mithodique. In 1759 be 
was appointed professor at Mont- 
pellier, and became cliancellor of the 
university in 1785. He settled in 
Paris in 1780, and gained a great 
reputation in the practice of medicine. 
His chief work, Nouveaux Elements 
de la Science dc I’Homme (1778), 
expounds his doctrine of vitalism. 
Amongst his other works are : Oratio 
de Principio Vitali Hominis, 1773 ; 
Bova Docirina dc Functionibus Cor- 
poris Humani, 1774 ; Nourelle hlica- 
niipie des Mouvements de Vllomme el 
des Animaux. 1798; and Traiiement 
des Maladies Goutteuses, 1802. Ap- 
pointed physician to Napoleon, 1802. 
Died of fever. Pub. posthumously. 
Train du Beau, 1807 ; Consultations 
de la Midecinc, ISlO. 

Barthold, Friedrich Wilhelm (1799- 
1858), a Ger. historian, born in Berlin. 
He studied at tlio universities of 
Berlin and Breslau, and in 1831 was 
appointed professor of history at 
Greifsw<dd. His cliief publications 
ore as follows: Der Rbmerzug Konig 
Heinrichs von Lutcclburg, 1830-1; 
Geschichtc ron Rugen und Pommem, 
1839-45 ; Geschichtc dcr Deutschen 
Stadte und des Deutschen Bi'irgcrtums, 
1850-2 ; Geschichte dcr Dcidschen 
Hansa, 1854. 

Bartholdi, Frederic Auguste (1834- 
1904), sculptor, was born at Colmar, 
Alsace, his father being of It. descent. 
His most famous woi-k is the Liberty 
statue (‘ Liberty enlightening the 
World ’) on Bedloe’s Is., New York, 
couunissioned by the Fr. gov. and 
presented to the American nation 
to commemorate the centennrj- of its 
independence, 'rhis huge figure. 220 
ft. liigh, was unveiled in 1886. 
Amongst B.’s other well-known work 
are the Lafayette statue. Now York, 

‘ The Lion of Belfort,’ the monument 
to Vercingetorix, the Gaulish leader, 
and ‘ Grief.’ 

Bartholine, or Bartholin, Thomas 
(1616-80), son of Kaspar; a distin- 
guished physician and professor of 
Copenhagen. He visited the most 
celebrated schools of Europe. In 1637 
he went to Leyden, where he ropub- 
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lished his father’s Anafomice In- Bartholomew, Edward Sheflield 
slilvtiones, with additions, in 1641. (1825-58). an American sculptor. He 
He also visited Paris, Montpellier, was bom in Conneotlcnt, and became, 
Padua, Malta, and Basle, where he in succession, a dentist, painter, and 
took the degree of doctor of medicine, sculptor. He was director of the 
having chosen for his thesis He Wadsworth Gallery at Hartford, 
Phrenitude, 1645. In 1647 he was w^here there is a large collection of 
appointed professor of mathematics his works. He studied art in Xew 
in the universitj' of Copenhagen, York, and then lived in Italy till his 
which in 1648 he exchanged for the death, at Xaples. His best known 
chair of anatomy, which he held till statues are, ‘ Youth and Age,’ 
1661. In 1670 he was appointed ‘ Sappho,’ ‘ Ganymede and the 
physician to the Idng and became Eagle,’ and ‘ Eve Repentant.’ 
librarian for the university ; after- Bartholomew, Massacre of St., 
wards, in 1675, the king appointed the name given to the massacre of 
him a member of the grand councU of Huguenots which commenced in Paris 
Denmark. He pub. numerous works on St. Bartholomew’s Day, Aug. 24, 
on medical subjects, and was an ; 1572, and spread through the provs. 
ardent supporter of Harvey’s doctrine ' during the succeeding weeks. The 
of the circulation of the blood. See total number of those killed has been 
Haller’s Bibliotheca Medica, 1776-8, estimated at figures varying from 
and B. Anatomica, mi-7. 30,000 to 70,000. In Paris alone 4000 

Bartholine, or Bartholin, Thomas perished. The outrage owed its incep- 
(1659-90), the son of the above, tion to the cruelty and cunning of 
eminent in the science of jurisprn- Catharine de Medici, who, as regent 
denoe. Studied at the universities of for her son Charles IX., after provok- 
Copenhagen, Leyden, Paris, Leipzig, ing the eight years’ conflict between 
and Oxford. Appointed professor of the Catholics under the Duke of 
history and civil law at Copenhagen, Guise and the Protestents under the 
and held the offices of assessor of the Prince of Cond6, during wliich both 
consistory, secretary to the king, leaders lost their lives, lured the 
antiquary and keeper of the royal Huguenots into a sense of security by 
archives. His chief work is Anfi- marrying her daughter, Margaret, to 
quitatiim Danicanivi TAhrilres. 1689. the Protestant Henry of Bearn (after- 

Bartholinus, Kaspar (1585-1629), a wards Henry IV.). She then worked 
Dan. scholar, bom at Mahno, Sweden, upon the king’s feelings in such wise 
and died at (loponhagen. He became as to convince him that Admiral 
professor of rhetoric in the University Coligny, the Huguenot leader, had 
of Copenhagen in 1611, of medicine in designs upon his life, and in a fit of 
1615, and of theologj" in 1624. His passion he gave orders that Coligny 
text-book, JnsiUuliones Anatomicte, should be killed and aU the Huguenots 
1611, was trans. into Eng., Fr., and ; 'vith him. Catharine summoned a 
Ger., and wasusedthroughoutEurope ; council, and St. Bartholomew’s Day 
during the 17th centurj'. He had! was appointed for the massacre, 
two sons, who were distinguished ! Coligny was enticed to Paris and 
scholars: Jacob (1623-53), an orien- murdered. His death was the signal 
talist, and Thomas (1616-80), a physi- for an orgy of slaughter. Prince 
clan, professor of mathematics in the Henry and the Prince of Condd only 
University of Copenhagen hi 1(546 saved their liv ' . . - 

and of medicine 1647-61. He re- ' version to the ■ 
vised his father’s Inslilutiones Ana- \ pope celebratec 

tomicoc in 1611, and himself wrote on! a special medal, proclaiming a year 
anatomy and medicine. His son, j of jubilee, and other ceremonies. See 
Thomas, 1659-90, was the author of: White’s Massacre oj St. Bartholomew, 
Aniiqaitalum Danicarum Libri Tres, i 1867, and Acton’s essay in his Historu 
1689. i of Freedom, 1907. 

Bartholome, Paul Albert (6. 1848), a ' Bartholomew, St., one of the 
Fr. painter and sculptor. He was twelve apostles, commonly identified 
born at Thiverval, Seine-et-Oise. He with Nathanael, was bom at Cana in 
studied under Barth. Menn in Geneva Galilee, and introduced to Jesus by 
and later entered the studio of L6on Philip. After the Ouciflxion he is 
G6rome in Paris. He exhibited stated by various untrustworthy au- 
genro pictures at the Salon from 1879- thorities to have preached in India, 
86, his best being ‘ Souper de vieil- Armenia, and Asia Minor. According 
lards,’ 1880 ; ‘ Les derniers 6pis; ’ to tradition he was flayed alive and 
‘ L’aleule coupant du pain pour ses crucified at Albanopolis in Armenia, 
Petits enfants.’ Since 1891 he has or Urbanopolis in Cilicia. His festival 
exhibited sculptures at the Salon, celebrated on August 24. 

Aux morts,’ 1899, now placed in the Bartholomew, St., an is. of the West 
Pere Lachaise cemetery, is one of the Indies, lying between St. Martin and 
flne.st pieces of modem sculpture. St. Kitts (Christopher). It was first 
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settled by a colony of Frenchmen 
from St. Kitts in 1648. In 1689 it was 
t^en by the English under Admiral 
ThomhiU and remained in their pos- 
session until the peace of 1697, when 
it was restored to France. In 1746 it 
was again taken by the Eng. and was I 
once more given up under the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1785 the is.' 
was ceded by France to Sweden, and 
continued subject to that power till 
1878, when it was once more restored 
to France. The soil is fertile, produc- 
ing sugar, cotton, tobacco, mandioca, 
cacao, and indigo. The is. is volcanic, 
and the shores are rocky and dan- 
gerous. Le Cerdnage is a safe harbour, 
and near it is the capital, Gustavia. 
Area of is. 8 sq. m. Pop. about 3000. 

Bartholomew Anglious, see Glan- 
VIIXE, Bartholoimew de. 

Bartholomew Fair was held amiuaUy 
in W. Smithfleld, London, from 1133 
till 1855 on St. Bartholomew’s Day 
(Aug. 24, old style). It was at one 
time the chief cloth fair in the coun- 
try, and an important market for 
cattle, pewter, and leather. A great 
feature of the fair was the large num- 
ber of exhibitions, shows, performers 
of all descriptions, quack doctors, etc., 
which combined to make it one of the 
most n’idely popular affairs of its 
kind. After 1840 the exhibitions were 
held at Islington. It was proclaimed 
by the lord mayor for the last time 
in 1850 and abolished as a nuisance 
in 1855. See Jlorley’s Metnoirs of 
Bartholomew Fair, 1859. 

Bartholomew’s (St.) Hospital, 
Smithfleld, London, was founded in 
1123 by Rahere, a minstrel and 
favom’ite of Henry I., who was also 
prior and founder of the adjoining 
priory of the Augustinian Canons, in 
the church of which, St. Bartholomew 
the (Jreat, his magnificent tomb is 
still to be seen. Within the grounds 
of the hospital is the anot. church of 
St. Bartholomew the Less. The priory 
and hospital’ were dissolved at the 
Reformation, but Henry VIII. re- 
foimded the latter in 1547. Rebuilt in 
1730-66, it was extendedin 1881 by the 
new buildings for the medical school, 
and from 1905 onwards by other 
considerable additions. Attached to 
it is a convalescent home at Swanley, 
Kent. The hospital contains paint- 
ings by Hogarth, KneUer, Reynolds. 
Larwence, and Millais. Among the 
professors of the medical school have 
been Harvey, discoverer of the cir- 
culation of the blood, the anatomist 
Richard Owen, and the famous 
Abernethy. 

Bartizan, a word apparently first 
used by Sir Walter Scott to describe 
a small, battlemented, overhanging 
turret projecting from the parapet, 
the angles at the top of a tower, or 
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some other part of a building. It 
generally had loopholes for bowmen. 

Bartlett, Sir Ellis Ashmead (1849- 
1902), a politician. He was born in 
Brooklyn. New York, and graduated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1 87 2. He 
became an inspector of schools. 1874- 
77; was called to the bar fi-om the 
Inner Temple, 1877; an examiner in 
the educational dept,, of the privv 
council office, 1877-80; M.P. lor Eye, 
1880-84; for Ecclesall Division, Slicf- 
field, 1885-1902, He was chairman of 
the National Um'on of Conservative 
Associations, 1886-88. He became 
civil lord of the Admiralty in 1885, 
and was knighted in 1892. Ho was a 
strong anti-Russian, and an enthu- 
siastic supporter of Turkey. Ho 
fought for the Sultan against Greece 
in 1897, and w-as taken prisoner by 
the enemy. He also went to the front 
in 1899 when the Boer war broke out. 
Author of The Battlefields of 2'hcssalit 
(1897),andnumerous political articles. 

Bartlett, John Russel (1805-86), an 
American author and antiquarian. 
He began life as a banker at Ihovi- 
donce, but removed to New York, 
where he was engaged ns a foreign 
bookseller (1837-49); he was ap- 
pointed on tlie commission to deter- 
mine the boundary line between the 
U.S. and Mexico (1850-4); and was 
secretary of state for Rhode Is. from 
1855 to 1872. He wrote The Proffress 
of Ethnolomi, 1847; A Dietionanj of 
Americanisms, 1850 ; Literature of 
the Rebellion, 1866 ; Primeval Man, 
1868. His bibliographical works in- 
clude Records of the Colony of Rhode 
Island and the Providence Plantations 
(10 vols. 1850-65) and Bibliography 
of Rhode Island, 1864. 

Bartlett, William Henry (1809-54), 
an Eng. artist. He was b. in London, 
and was apprenticed, as an architect, 
to John Britton. His sketches were 
almost entirely topographical. He 
provided tlie illustrations to Britton’s 
Cathedral Antiguilies of England, 
1814-32 ; and illustrated American 
Scenery, 1840; and Canadian Scenery 
1842, by N. P. Willis, after having 
travelled extensively in N. America. 
He is also the author of many works 
on Palestine and Egj-pt, which in- 
clude, Walks about .Jerusalem, 1844; 
The Nile Boat; or Glimpses of Enjipt. 
1849; and Footsteps of Our Lord and 
His Apostles in Syria, Greece, and 
Italy, 1851. 

Bartoli, Adolfo (1833-94), an It. 
author. He was born at Fivizzano. 
He was associated iu the editorial 
management of Archivio storico 
Italiano, 1850-59 ; director of tlie 
naval academie.s at Ijeghorn, Piacenza, 
and Venice; and professor of literary 
history in the Instituto di Studii 
Superiori of Florence. 1874-94. He 
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pub. a critical liistory ol It. literature 
down to the 14th century, Sioria 
rJdta TMiemlura Italiana (8 vols.), 
1878-89; his other works include 
I primi due secoli della letleratura 
Italiana, 1870-79 ; I viaaai di Marco 
Polo, 1859 ; and 1 precursori dd 
Boccaccio, 1876. 

Bartoli, Danielle (1608-85), an It. 
.Jesuit, horn at Ferrara, and died at 
Rome. He entered the order of the 
Jesuits at the age of fifteen. He was 
commissioned by the father-general 
to v.Tite a history of the order, and it 
is for his 1 sioria dell Compagnia di 
Gesii that B. is chiefly remembered. 
Vols. i.-iii. deal with the historj- of the 
Jesuits in A-sia, Japan, and China; a 
vol. on Italy appeared in 1673, and 
one on England In 1667. He was 
appointed rector of the Gregorian or 
Roman College in 1671. A complete 
edition of his numerous works ap- 
peared at Turin in 34 vols. (1823-44). 

Bartoli, Pietro Santo (1635-1700), 
an It. painter and engraver, born at 
Perugia. As an engraver he obtained 
a great reputation, more however 
from the subjects and the number of 
his prints than for any particular 
excellence of execution. He studied 
painting under P. Le ilaire and under 
Aioholas Poussin, from whom he pro- 
bably, in some degree, derived his 
great love of the works of anct. art. 
As a painter he did very little beyond 
copying, in which he was so excellent 
that even Poussin himself had diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between his 
own pictures and the copies made of 
them by B. He had a correct apprecia- 
tion of the merits of Gk. design, and 
though technically his prints have 
little excellence, they are in most 
cases true to their originals. His 
prints, mostly etchings, which amount 
to many hundreds, are chiefly from 
anct. hassi-rilievi or paintings in the 
ruins in or about Rome and other 
Italian cities. 

Bartoli, Taddeo, orTaddeo diBartolo 
(1363-1422), early It. painter, was b. 
at Siena. He was one of the greatest 
of artists in the period whieh preceded 
the Renaissance, and his chief care 
was expended on frescoes. Some of 
Ids best work, dating from 1414, is to 
be found in the municipal palace of 
Siena, and in the cathedrals of Pisa, 
Perugia, and Genoa. His favourite 
subject was the life of the Virgin, and 
one of his earliest works, ‘ The Virgin 
among the Saints,’ 1390, is in the 
Louvre. 

Bartolini, Lorenzo (1777-1850), a 
celebrated Italian sculptor, was a 
native of Vomio, near Florence. 
After acquiring considerable reputa- 
tion as a modeller in alabaster, he 
went to Paris in 1797, where he 
studied painting under Desmarets 


and sculpture under Lemot. His bas- 
relief of ‘ C15obis and Biton,’ 1803, 
gained the second prize of the Acad- 
emy. After the fall of Xapoleon, srho 
had been his great patron, he retired 
to Florence, where he died. Among.st 
his bestworla are: ‘ Charity,” PjTrhus 
hurling Astyanax from the Walls of 
Troy,’ ‘ Hercules and Lichas,’ and 
‘ Faith in God.’ 

Bartolommeo di Pagholo del Fat- 
torino. Fra (1475-1517), also known 
as Baccio della Porta. One of the fore- 
most Florentine painters of the Re- 
naissance. He was bom at Savignano, 
near Florence, by the gate of .San 
Piero Gattolino, hence his name, 
‘ della Porta.’ He entered the studio 
of Cosimo Rosselli, where he came 
into contact tvith Piero di Cosimo and 
AlbertineUi. He became a devoted 
follower of .Savonarola, and on the 
reformer’s death renounced his pro- 
fession and in 1500 joined the Domini- 
cans at San Marco. However, he con- 
tinued to paint In liLs convent, and 
about 1504 painted the celebrated 
picture in the Florentine Academy, 
‘ Apparition of the Vii-gin to Saint 
Bernard.’ In 1506 Raphael on a visit 
to Florence made the acquaintance of 
B., and the two artists influenced each 
other’s work in turn to a great degree. 
B. also leamt much from Leonardo da 
Vinci, and later from Michael Angelo. 
He was associated with his friend 
Albertivelli in many of Ids pictmes; 
the fresco of the ‘ Last Judgment ’ 
(Santa Maria Isuova), 1498, was 
finished in the lower part by Alberti- 
nelli; and the ‘ Madonna and Saints ’ 
in the Pitti and the ‘ Assumption ’ 
in Berlin are among their joint pro- 
ductions. Some of his finest work is 
at Lucca, including the beautiful 
‘ Madonna della Jlisericordia,’ 1515; 
ol his other weU-known pictures, only 
a few can be mentioned. The 
• Marriage of Saint Catharine ’ (in 
the Louvre), ‘ Saint Jiark ’ (Pitti), 
and ‘ Saint Sebastian.’ B. excelled 
particularly in draperies and in 
perfect symmetry of composition. 
He is said to have been the first to 
use the lay figure. Consult the bio- 
graphies of Leader Scott, 1880; and 
Gmyer (Paris 1886); and Vasari’s 
Lives of Italian Painters. 1><95. 

Bartolozzi, Francesco (1727-1815), 
a celebrated It. engraver, was a 
native of Florence. He was origin- 
ally intended for his father’s profes- 
sion of silversmith, but his artistic 
bent led to his being imstructed in 
painting. He subsequently studied 
engraving at Venice under Joseph 
Wagner. For a short time he lived 
in Rome, where he engraved a fine 
set of plates from the Ufe of St. Vitus. 
In 1764 he settled in England under 
the patronage of George III. He was 
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one of the original members of the 
R.A., and executed for them, from 
Cipriani’s design, the diploma, which 
is still used. In 1802, at the invita- 
tion of the Prince Regent of Portugal, 
he became superintendent of an en- 
graving school at Lisbon, where he 
died. Amongst his best worts are 
The Silence and Clytic, after Annibale 
Caracci, and Venvs, Cupid, and 
Satyr, after L, Giordano. The fam- 
ous actress, Madame Vestris, was his 
granddaughter. See Tuer’s Barto- 
lozzi and his Works, 2nd ed., 1885; 
and Baily’s Francesco Bartolozzi, 
1907. 

Barton, Andrew, Scottish naval 
commander and the hero of a popular 
ballad, was killed in a fight with two 
Rnglish ships in 1511. Many of Ids 
operations savoured of piracy. 

Barton, Benjamin Smith (1766- 
1815), an American naturalist and 
doctor. He was born at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, and studied medicine 
and the natural sciences in Philadel- 
phia, Edinburgh, and London from 
1782-88, and graduated at Gottingen. 
On his return to America he worked 
up a practice in Philadelphia, and in 
1790 became professor of natural 
history and botany in the college 
there, and thus was the earliest 
teacher of natural science in N. 
America. He also held in succession 
the chairs of materia medioa, 1790, 
and practice of medicine. In 1802 he 
was eieotc ' ' • - ^ ,.i . 

American . 
in 1809 pre 

Medical Society. His works include 
Elements of Botany, 1812-14; Collec- 
tions for an Essay toward a Materia 
Medica of the United Stales, 3rd ed., 
1810 ; and Flora Virginica, 1812. 

Barton, Bernard (1784-1849), com- 
monly known as the ‘ Quaker poet,’ 
was born at Carlisle. For the greater 
part of his life he was a bank clerk at 
XVoodbridge in Suffolk. He was the 
author of 3Ietrical Effusions, 1812; 
Poems by an Amateur, 1818 ; and 
Poems, 1820. These works are 
mostly distinguished by piety and 
pathos. He was a friend of Charles 
Lamb, who gave him good advice on 
various occasions. See his Letters 
and Poems, 1849; new ed., 1860, with 
a memoir by Edward Fitzgerald. 

Barton, Clara, American philan- 
thropist, was b. at Oxford, Massachu- 
setts, 1821. During the American 
Civil War she did relief work on 
battlefields and organised at her own 
expense the search for missing men. 
In the Franco-Ger. War of 1870, she 
associated herself with the Inter- 
national Red Cross of Geneva, since 
when she represented the U.o. at 
many international conferences, and 
in 1898 did personal field work at 
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C^ba and in the Anglo-Boer War of 
1899-1902. Her publications, besides 
her pamphlets and reports, include a 
History of theRedCross, 1882: History 
of the Red Cross in Peace and War, 
1898: A Story of the Red Cross, 1904; 
and Story of my Childhood, 1907. 

Barton, Rt. Hon. Sir Edward, K.C., 
an Australian statesman. He was b. 
in 1849 at Glebe, near Ss'dney, New 
S. Wales, and was called to the bar in 
1871. Ho was a leading figure in the 
legislative council and asserablv, and 
was Speaker, 1883-87 ; Attbroe.v- 
Generai, 1889-91: and Prime Minister, 
1901-3, in the first Federal Paiiin- 
ment of Australia. In 1903 he retired 
and became Senior Puisne Judge o 
the Federal High Court. 

Barton, Elizabeth, commonly oallod 
the ‘ holy maid of Kent,’ was b. about 
the year 1506. She served at an inn 
at Aldington. After a severe illness 
in 1525 she became subject to hysteri- 
cal ravings and fell into a state of 
religious mama. Archbisliop ll’ar- 
ham sent two monks to examine lier, 
and one of these, Edward Booking, or 
Bockling, was quick to see that she 
might be used as an instrmnent for 
reviving popular belief in the Catholic 
Church. He instructed her in the 
fundamental points at issue between 
his church and Protestantism, and in 
the legends of tho saints, and person- 
ally dirioted her prophesyings to his 
own ends. In 1627 she became a nun 
at the priory of St. Sepulchre at Can- 
terbury. In 1632 she opposed Henry 
VIII. ’s intention to divorce Catlicrine 
and predicted his deatli within 
seven months of Ids marriage witli 
Anne Boleyn. The non-fulfiiment of 
this prophecy brought about a loss of 
popular confldenco; slio was arrested 
and confessed that ‘ all that slie ever 
said was feigned of her own imagina- 
tion only, to satisfy the minds of 
those which resorted to her and to 
obtain worldly praise.’ In 1534 she 
was executed at Tyburn, with Book- 
ing and other accomplices, on a 
charge of higli treason. See Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, 1737. 

Barton, Sir Geoffrey (b. 1844), a 
British soldier. He entered the army 
In 1802 : he served with great dis- 
tinction in the Ashanti War, 1873-4, 
and w'as promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain; took part in the Zulu War, 
1879 ; he went to Egypt (1882) ivith 
an expeditionary force, and was 
present at Kassassin and 'rel-el-Kobir; 
he acted as assistant military secre- 
tary to China, 1884-5; and was again 
called to the front during tho Boer 
War(lS99-1902),whenhecommanded 
a Fusilier brigade. He was wounded 
at Ladysmith and commanded the 
Krugersdorp dist. till 1902. He was 
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created C.B. in 1SS9, C.M.G. in 1900, ' 
and knighted in 1906. 

Barton Clay, a name given to f-ome : 
heds of the Eocene strata vhicli are 
well expo.=cd in the cliffs of B. in 
Hampshire. They contain a great 
variety of fo.ssiIs of creatures which 
were of sea origin. 

Barton-on-Irwell, a tn. near Jlan- 
chestcr, in the Eccles div. of Lanca- 
shire. It is noted for its peculiar 
movable bridge across the Manchester 
Ship Canal, erected in 1893. Pop. 
.30,000. 

Barton-upon-Humber, an ancient 
mrkt. tn. on the S. side of the Hum- 
ber. At the time of the Norman 
Conciuest it was one of the prin. ports 
of the Humber. The town contains 
two large churches, one of which is 
very old. Tliero is considerable trade 
in com, and bricks, tiles, ropes, sack- 
ing, sailcloth, and pottery are manu- 
factured. Tanning is also carried on. 
Pop. (1901) 5G71. 

Bartsch, Adam von (1737-1821), was 
b. and d. at Vienna. He was educated 
in the school of engraving at Vienna, 
under Professor Schmfitzer. In 1781 
he was appointed keeper of the prints 
of the royal collection, which led 
eventually to the publication of his 
wcll-knouTi work, Le Peinlrc-Graveur 
in 21 vols. 8vo., 1803 21, which is a , 
description of the greater part of the I 
works of the prin, engravers of Eur- . 
ope, and to whicli he now chiefly owes 
his reputation. His etcliings also are ' 
numerous. 

Bartsch, Karl Friedrich Adolf 
Konrad (1S32-8S), a German .scholar. ’ 
Ho was bom at Sprottau, Silesia; pro- 
fessor of Germanic and Romance 
philology at Rostock (1838-71), and 
at Heidelberg (1871-88). He edited 
numerous texts of Middle High 
Gor. and Provencal poetry, and pub. 
Vntcrxuchungen fiber do-s Nibelun- 
oenlied in 1SG5, which he translated 
into modern Ger. two years later. He 
also translated the poems of Burns 
(1865) and Dante’s Covimedia (1867), 
while in 1874 he pub. a volume of 
original IjTics. He also urote critical 
works on tlie early literature and 
language of Germany and France. 

Bartsia, a genus of plants, chiefly 
herbaceous and semi -parasitic, be- 
longing to the ScrophulariacetE which 
grow in a N. temp., in tropical mts.. 
and 15. America. There are three 
British species, of which 13. alpina 
and 13. odontites are two. 13. maxima, 
a native of Candia, grows to a height 
of 14 or 2 ft.; B. acuminata is found 
in America, B. trixago in S. Europe 
and Asia. 

Barttclot, Major Edmund Musgrave 
(1859-88), a di.stingnished officer of 
the British army. He served in India, 
Afghanistan, and Egypt; joined the 


.Stanley expedition for the relief of 
Emin Pasha(1887),and was murdered 
by one of his followers on a journey 
into the interior. Stanley brought a 
cliarge of cmelty against him, which 
was refuted by his brotiier. Major 
Walter G. B. B. in The Life of 
Edmund Musgrave Barttelot (London, 
1890). 

Bam, a fluffy .substance obtained 
from the sago palm Saguerus sae- 
chariffei. used for stuffing cushions 
and for calking boats. 

Baruch (Heb., blessed), the son 
of Neriah, the son of Maaseiah, to 
whom Jeremiah dictated his pro- 
phesies, and who read the roll before 
the princes in the reign of Jehoiakim. 
about 606 B.c. During the siege of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, B. 
and his master were at first im- 
, prisoned, but were aftenvards re- 
' leased and allowed to choose their 
place of residence; they afterwards 
went into exile in Egypt, c. 5S8 B.r. 
There is diversity of opinion concern- 
ing the close of his life. According to 
Josephus {Antiq. X. ix. 7) he went 
I from Egj-pt to Babylon: but another 
■ asserts that he died in Egypt. Bee 
1 Jeremiah xxxii., xxxvi., xliii., xlv., 
i and li., and Cheyne's Jeremiah : His 
! Life and Times, 1888. 

Barvas, a parish of Lewis Is.. 
Hebrides, Ross-shire, Scotland. Pop. 
about 700. 

Barwlck, John (1612-64), an Eng. 
divine. He graduated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1635, and be- 
came M,A. in 1638. His loyalty to the 
Royalist cause obliged him to leave 
Cambridge ; lie communicated the 
designs of the rebels to Charles I.. 
was charged with high treason and 
imprisoned in the Tower, 1650-2. 
At the Restoration, he became dead 
of Durham. 1660, and dean of .St. 
Paul’s. 1661. 

Barwood, see CAsrwooD. 

Barye, Antoine Louis (1796-1875), 
Fr. sculptor, was born in Paris, and 
studied scidpture under Bosio and 
painting imder Gros. He is famou- 
for his marvellous animal studie.-. 
which were the starting-point of a 
new type of art. .Amongst these are 
the ‘ Lion Struggling with a .Snake,’ 
‘ Lion Re.sting,’. ‘ Theseus and the 
Minotaur,’ ‘ Lapitha and Centadr,’ 
and ‘ The Hunt of the Wild Ox.' 
There are sev. examples of his work 
in the Gardens of the Tuileries. He 
was also succe.ssful with the human 
figure, as exhibited in his four groups, 
‘ War,’ • Peace,’ ' Strength,’ ‘ Order.’ 
He worked largely in bronze. Bee 
Alexander’s A. L. Barge, 1889 ; and 
Ballu’s L’CEuvre de Barge, 1890. 

Baryta, Barium monoonde (BaO), 
an earth occurring in the minerals 
barytes, or heavy -spar, and witherite. 
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The original name nas barole (from 
Papu's, hea\T), but Lavoisier’s altera- 
tion to B. has I)cen universaUv 
adopted. It was at first tliought to be 
an elementary substance, but pro- 
longed investigation led to its being 
separated into the metal barium 
(q.v.), and oxygen. B. is formed when 
barium burns in air. or bj' heating 
l)arimn nitrate until no more red 
fumes are given off. It may also be 
prepared by heating witherite mixed 
with charcoal to a white heat. It is 
a groyish-wliite soUd. with sp. gr. 
about 5; it meits at 2000”. iMhon 
heated with air barium peroxide 
(BaO.) is formed. Baryla-waier is a 
solution of barium hydroxide in 
water. It is used as an absorbent for 
carbon dioxide. 

Barytes, heavy-spar, or barium sul- 
phate, a mineral. Important as the 
chief source of soluble barium com- 
pounds, and as a pigment under the 
name of ‘ permanent white.’ It de- 
rives its name from its high sp. gr. 
(4'5) as compared with other mineral 
sulphates or other minerals with the 
same general appearance. It occurs 
in rhombic crystals of varied forms, 
and may be artificially produced by 
acting upon baryta with fuming sul- 
phuric acid. The natural sulphate is 
commonly found associated with lead 
and silver ores, and is prepared for 
use ns a paint by being finely ground, 
usually along with white-lead, treated 
with sulphuric acid to remove iron 
salts, washed, and dried. 

Baryton, also called Viola di Bar- 
done, a stringed musical instrument 
resembling in tone the viola da 
gamba. It was invented in 1700, and 
has now fallen into disuse. Haydn 
■composed a large number of works 
for this instrument. 

Barytostrontianite, see Strontium. 

Bas, or Batz, an is. in the Eng. 
Channel, oft' the N. coast of the dept. 
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superior in some respects, especially 
m composition, in accessory groups 
and in the management of the land- 
scape or scene. He was perhaps in- 
ferior to Bellini in modelling the 
features, but he was quite equal to 
him in expre‘“' — - - ' • , . ■ . - , . , 

not his super 
Some of B.’s 
most brillian 
gard to color: 

Iris works in Venice. His masterpiece 
IS the ‘ Calling of St. Peter and St. 
Andrew,’ in the Academy of Venice, 
formerly in the old church della 
Certosa. There is a beautifrrl ‘ De- 
scent from the Cross,’ by B., in the 
Gallery' of Munich. 

Basalt, a widely -distributed igneous 
rock. The Lat. basaltcs is derived from 
an African word meaning ‘ a stone 
containing iron,’ and many varieties 
of the rook contain iron in the form of 
magnetite. Igneous rooks are broadlv 
divided into i ' ’ ' i • • 

large amount ' 
and basic rot 

quartz is absent, and a comparatively 
large amormt of iron and magnesia is 
present. The most abundant member 
of the latter group is B., which con- 
sists chiefly of plagioolaso felspar, 
augite, and olivine. Under the micro- 
scope the minerals augite and olivine 
appear embedded in a crystallino 
ground mass of plagioclnse felspar, 
augite, and magnetite. In older rooks 
the olivine is frequently altered in 
part to a fibrous green serpentine. B. 
rooks are of common ocourrence in 
Iceland, Skye, MnU, Antrim, Central 
France, Germany, Italy, Wasliington, 
Idaho, the Deccan, Sandwich Islands, 
etc. They represent lava which has 
exuded from fissures in the ground, 
and has spread over a considerable 
surface. The stresses to wliioh the 
cooled rocks were subjected resulted 
in a network of cracks or ‘ joints ’ of 


■of Finisterre, France. It is about j a roughly hexagonal shape, similar to 

■ the cracks produced in dry mud under 
certain circumstances. Hence many 
of the basaltic rocks of Northern 
Ireland and Western Scotland exliibit 
a columnar structure, ns iu the 
Giant’s Causeway and Fingal’s 
Cave. B. was knovm to the ancient 
Egyptians and Romans, who used it 
for building purposes. In Rome it 
was introduced in the 1st century n.c. , 
the black, green, and broyvn varieties 
having been identified. The basaltic 
plateau of Auvergne played an impor- 
tant part in the controversy between 

fHo * ’YTnlnnnicKc » nnA * NAllt.liniRffl * 


2i m. long and 2 m. broad. The is. 
has three vils., a fine lighthouse 
erected on a hill 223 ft. above the sea 
level, two forts, and a haven, that of 
Kernoc. The chief occupation of the 
men is fishing, wliile the women culti- 
vate the soil. Pop. about 1200. 

Bas, or Bas-en-Basset, a town of 
France in the dept. ’of Haute Loire, 
arron. Yssingeaux, on the 1. b. of the 
Loire, 17 m. S.W. of St. Etienne. 
There are mineral springs; com and 
the vine are grown, and there are 
manufs. of pottery, ribbons, and lace. 
Pop. about 2000. 

Basaiti, Marco, one of the best of 
the early It. painters, was bom in the 
Friuli, probably about the middle of 
the 15th century. He lived ohiefiy in 
Venice, where he "was the rival of 
Gian Bellini, to whom he was even 


the ■ Vuicanists ’ and ‘ Neptunists 
of the latter part of the 18th century. 
The ‘Neptunists,’ led by Werner, 
held that igneous rocks were pro- 
duced by chemical precipitation from 
the ocean which covered the surface of 
the earth at one time. In 1752 Guot- 
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tard, by a careful study of the B. roclsB i known as the Knickerbocker Club, 
of Auvergne, showed that they were .and in 1865 another club, the Excel- 
true lavas, not necessarily ejected I sior, was formed at Boston. For five 
from oonc-and-orator volcanoes, but ' years or so the game did not ‘ catch 
gradually extruded from fissures in ' on ’ with the public very extensively, 
the earth’s crust and extending them- ] but after 1865 its popularity in- 
selves in aU directions. ' creased by leaps and bound.s, and 

Baschi, an It. tn., in Umbria, on i to-day its followers number million.s 
the 'riher. It is 29 m. N.N.W. of j of all grades of society. Recently, in 
Perugia. Pop. 5000. j Now York, 250,000 people tried to get 

Bascinet, Basinet, or Basnet, was a ; into a ground v/hich only held 40,000, 
light helmet, so called from its re- ! and working men are known to have 
sembla' ' ‘ | paid a.s much as £5 for a ticket costing 

outav ■ I originally 8s. This was for the famous 

visor . . [game bettveon the New York Giants 

Bs. were worn in the rei^s of Ed- : and the Boston Red Sox, to decide 
ward II., Edward III., and Richard ' the world’s championship (won in 
II. by most of the English infantry, i 1912 by the latter club). But to go 
Base (Gk. pda-i.^), a foundation or . 
starting-point. In geometry, the line 'o.™ mu> 

or surface upon wliich a figure or solid i 

stands. In games, such as baseball! wtuTna 



was formed at New York in 1 845. , and to the bateman, who stands by the 
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home base. The catcher is behind the 
latter, while the fieldsmen take up 
positions as first, second, and third 
basemen, the short stop, centre fielder, 
right fielder, and left fielder. The 
batsman mmst, after hitting the ball 
fairly, attempt to make the circm't of 
the bases, at the angles of the dia- 
mond. If he succeeds he scores a run. 
He may stop at any base and try and 
steal on to the next while another 
batsman plays, but if he is touched 
by the ball away from the base he is 
out. He mu.st always move on to 
make room for another base-runner. 
A batsman may be put out by failing 
to hit the ball after tliree attempts, in 
which case he is said to be ‘ out on 
strike,’ and by being caught out by 
any of the fielders. Niue innings 
make up a game, unless the score 
stands at a tie at the ninth innings, in 
which case the game is continued till 
one or other of the teams is ahead at 
an even number of innings. An inn- 
ings is closed when three men are out, 
and it is not necessary to wait imtil 
the whole side are out. This not only 
equalises the chanees of both teams at 
batting, but of all the members of 
each team. In an ordinary game each 
player has from five to six chances at 
batting and to make runs, so that it 
he fails at the first attempt he has 
still other chances. The enjoyment 
of the players is not centred in the 
batting, for the fielding is so diver- 
sified and presents so manj' oppor- 
tunities of distinction, that many 
players enjoy it quite as much as the 
batting. Upon the celerity and 
acciuacy of the fielders’ movements 
the whole game may turn. Then in 
the pitclung there is gi-eat art and 
skill required, to get curves, twists, 
and shoots on the ball. To such per- 
fection has pitching and fielding been 
carried that in many professional 
games the score is rarely taken into 
double figures. At present the game 
is played very little in England, al- 
though one or two clubs have been 
formed. For those who want to read 
aU the rules of B., Messrs. Spaldings 
of Holborn, London, publish a very 
useful handbook which contains these 
and other interesting points on the 
game. 

Base- Clef, see CuET. 

Base, Continued, see CONTtNOED 

Base, Double, see Doubi-e Bass. 

Base-Fee, see Estate; Eecovebt; 
Tenant-in-Tail. ^ 

Base-Figured, see Figubed Base. 

Base, Fundamental, see Fctnda- 
MENTAL Base. 

Base, Ground, see Ground Babe. 

Base-line, in surveying, is a mea- 
sured line which forms the side of a 
triangle, and of which the adjacent 


angles ate also measured, so that the 
thmd point of the figure is easily deter- 
mined. The country to bo surveyed 
being thus mapped out in triangles,' 
the details can be filled in without 
overlapping. In largo surveys many 
B. are drau-n, varying in length from 
three to ten miles. 

Base of Operations is the term 
used in warfare for the dep6t where 
eveiything required for the fighting 
army — recruits, horses, food, and 
ammunition — is collected and oigan- 
ised before being sent to the front, 
and where the wounded can be 
attended until recovered or trans- 
ported to their homes. The B. of 0. 
is usually a seaport or the bank of 
a river, bu tin inland warfare may be 
a mountain-range or stretch of plain, 
the only essentials are that the base 
should command a lino of open com- 
munications between the army and 
the mother-country. An army cut 
off from its B. of O. and a base cut 
off from its source of supplies are 
both useless. In the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1S70 the Prussian B. of O., 
for instance, was the ciiain of 
fortresses which line the banks of 
the Rhine, and in the Boer War, 1890- 
1902, the British base was Cape Town. 

Base, Thorough, see Thorough 
Base. 

Basedow, Johann Bernhard, origin- 
ally Johann Borend Bassedau (1723- 
1790), Ger. educational reformer, was 
born at Hamburg and died at Magde- 
burg. In 1753 he taught at Sorbe, in 
Denmark, and in 1700 in a school at 
Altona, wliioh ho was obliged to leave 
in the following year because of hie 
heterodoxy. In 1762 Rousseau’s 
Kmile gained in Idm a strong admirer, 
and increased Ills desire to instruct 
youth according tonatureinall things. 
In 1771 he pub. his Elementanicrk, 
an extension of Comenius’s Orbus 
Piclus infused uath the theories of 
Rousseau; it was an illustrated school- 
book, pub. by contributions from in- 
fluential and tvealthy people. In the 
sameyearhe opened hisPhilanthropin 
at Dessau to carry his theories into 
practice, but after ten years he found 
himself unable to cope with it, owing 
to his restless and quarrelsomedisposi- 
tion. He then devoted himself to pri- 
vate tutoring, and the Philanthropin 
was closed threo years after his death. 
He is noteworthy a.s the forerunner of 
Froebel and Pestalozzi, and his work 
as a reformer has had ip.-eat influence 
on education throughout Europe. 

Basel, or Bale, sometimes incor- 
rectly wTitten Basic, a rich city of 
Switzerland and cap. of the half- 
canton of Bale Ville. The opening of 
the St. Gotthard Tunnel Railway m 
1882 has largely been the cause of the 
grorrth of the city. Merchandise 
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from all parts of Central Europe is regarded, as was also the order that 
stored in B. before its redistribution the council should remove to Italy, 
by means of the St. Gotthard line. The council also ratified the right of 
Although B. is supposed to be the the general cotmcil to exercise autho- 
wealthiest city of the Swiss Con- rity over the pope. It concluded a 
federation, yet the city has a very peace with the Hussites known as the 
dirty appearance. The town was Treaty of Prague, 1133. Finally, 
founded in a.d. 374 by the Emperor - Eugenius IV. ratified aU the decrees 
Valentinian. In the 5th century by a bull issued in 1433. On another 
the Bishop of Augusta Rauricorum ; prospect to unite the distressed Gks. 
moved his see thither. TVom that ■ with the cliureh of Rome the B. 
time the history of B. is that of the 'fathers refused to meet at Farrara. 
increasing power of the bishops in The pope failed to appear, and the 
matters spiritual and temporal. In council then issued a decree suspend- 
the 14th century the secular influence ' ing him from qllice. He was formally 
of the bishops ^vas destroyed by the deposed, and in 1439 Duke Amadeus 
burghers. An earthquake almost of Savoy was elected in his place, 
destroyed the city in 1350, and later On the death of Eugenius a com- 
in the century more than half the promise was effected by which the 
pop. was destroyed by the ‘ Black ; fathers directed the church to obey 
Doath,’ sometimes kno^vn as the! the new Pope Nicholas V. Thus 
‘ death of B.’ on account of the j ended the last attempt to reform the 
ravages in that particular city. The church from \vithin. 
city was admitted into the Swiss Basement, in architecture, is the 
Confederation in 1501. Later it be- ; lowest story of a building. Meditevai 
came one of the chief centres of j and Renaissance palaces were built 
the Reformation movement. Many ; with Bs., which possessed a more 
Lutheran boolcs wore pub. here. In ' massive, but plainer exterior than 
1S32 the rural dists. declared their ; the rest of the building. In modern 
independence as the city was in the ■ dwelling houses, the B. usually con- 
hands of the trades guilds. It was 1 tains the porter’s lodge, store-rooms, 
tlien divided into two independent 1 offices, servants’ quarters, etc. 
lialf-cantons in 1833, Imown as B..| Basey, a tn. of the Philippine Is. 
Stadt and B. Ville. The canton of | It is on the San Juanico Strait, Samar 
B. borders on Alsace-Lorraine and i Is. Pop. 14,000. 

Baden and has an area of 777 sq. m. Basha, see Pasha. 

It lies on the northern slope of the j Bashahr, one of the trib. hill-states 
Juras. The chief rivs. are the Rhine ! of the Punjab, on the lower slopes of 
and Its tribs., Birz and Egloz. The the Himalayas ; pop. 84,500. 

Rhine divides the city into, two parts, ; Bashan is called by the Septuagint 
knoum as the Great and Little B. ■ Bao-ac, by J osephus and Ptolemy 
’Ihere are many bridges over the j Baraciua (Batansea). B. belonged to 
Rhine. The inhab. are cliiefly en- Gilead in the widest sense, but in a 
gaged in agriculture, fishing, manuf. stricter sense it was distinguished 
of ribbons, woollens, and leather. A I from and situated to the N. of Gilead, 
university was foimded in 1400. - Pop. I B. bordered in the N. upon the 
(1901) 111,009. ; Syrian dists. Geshuri and Jlmchathi; 

Basel, Council of. A decree issued i in the S. it did not reach to the R. 
by the cormcil of Constance and j Jabbok. Its western boundary was 
sanctioned by Pope Martin IV. had the Jordan. The eastern limits are 
oldigod the papacy periodically to ' undefined. 

summon coimcils. Under Pope Mar- B. -u-as a kingdom under Amoritish 
tin and succeeding popes the councils sovereigns -n'ho re.sided in Ashtaroth 
adopted different metliods of pro- and in Edrei. Og was the last king 
cedure from those hitherto used, of the Amoritish dj-nasty. In the 
Instead of methods followed by Con-! battle of Edrei, al)out the year 1452 
-Stance, where tlie members deliber- ! b.c., the Israelites smote Og, with his 
ated and voted by nations, the council ; sons, and all his people, imtU there 
was divided into four depts., each ’.vas none left alive; and they pos 
with its oum orgamsation, each in- 1 sessed Ids land. Moses gave B. unto 
vestigating a partieffiar class of sub- ; the half tribe of Manasseh, 1451 B.c. 
jeots, its decision being commum- 1 At the commencement of the Chris- 
cated to the others. If three dive. | tian era B. belonged to the tetrarclda 
agreed in their opimons the matter of Philippus, and afterwards to the 
was brought before the whole council I tetrarehia of Agrippa II. See Hbly 
tor final discussion and judgment. | Scriptures ; Josephus, Antiguiiies of 
Attempts were made by the C. of' the Jews. 

B. to conciliate the Hussites, but the Bashee Islands, a cluster of small 
pope not omy refused to sanction the is. situated between tbe Is. of Luzon 
movement, but ordered the council to and Formosa, and producing sugar- 
be dissolved. This order was dis- : canes, plantains, and yams. 
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Bashibazouks are irregular Turkish i Emperor Valens. His works w^r.. 

sultan and issued in Greek by JYobonius “ * 


receiving their reward chiefly from 
plunder. They are strong and violent, 
and were greatly responsible for the 
Bulgarian atrocities of 1876. 

Bashkirs, people who inhabit both 
slopes of the Ural Mts. from about 
54° to about 56° lat. They are 
Mohammedan in religion, partly no 
madic, and number about 750,000. 

Bashkirtseff, Marie (1860 -S4), 
Russian painter and diarist, was 6. of 


Intense and passionate desire for im- 
mortal fame. She was endowed with 
a beautiful voice and considerable 
literary gifts, but chose painting as 
her final expression in the arts, and 
her picture of ‘ The Meeting,’ 1884, 
may be seen now in the Luxembourg. 
She travelled much in Rome, Kice, 
Paris, and other Continental towns, 
establisliing for herself a reputation 
as a woman of society and culture, 
but when only twentj’-four she suc- 
cumbed to hereditarj' consumption. 
The Journal de M. B. appeared in 
Paris in 1887, and the Letlres de M. B. 
in 1891. 

Basi, a tn. of the Punjab, India, 


153^ with a preface by''EraEmiis! 
*ec Cave’s Historii of the Father of the 
Church; Guidos, Basilcitis of Cwsarca 

Basil, Monks of St. St. Basil, about 
the year 358, when he retired to 
Pontus, founded a monastery for him- 
self and his followers, and drew up its 
regulations, which were soon adopted 
m other monasteries. AU who fol- 
lotved it styled themselves of the 
order of St. Basil, and St. Basil’s Rule 
was the parent of that one afterwards 
framed by St. Benedict. In 1057 the 
order was introduced in the W. In 
Spain the monks of St. Basil follow 
the Gk. ritual, and in Italy the Lot.; 
there are or were many in Russia. 
The order is never knoum to have 
existed in England. 

Basilan Is., the largest is. on the 
Sula Archipelago, separated from 
Mindano Is. by the Strait of B. The 
cap. is Isabela, and the pop. about 
8000. 

Basilica, fi-om the Gk. jSncnAur)), 
lit. signifies a royal residence. The 
Romans gave the name of Basilica: to 
those public buildings with spacious 
halls, often surrounded uith wide 
porticoes, and used for the adminis- 
tration of justice, and for business 
purposes. The first one built in 
Rome was the B. Porcia, 184 B.c., and 
they continued to be erected until the 
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fora of the city. The B. Ulpia formed 
a part of the ForuD) Trajanum, and 
a B., of the Corinthian order, was 
discovered on ilie Palatine Hill. The 
Temple of Peace in the forum has 
been nailed the B. of Constantine. It 
is in Pompeii, however, that the most 



perfect B. of antiquity exists. Many 
of the early Clu'istian cliurches • of 
Home were built in the stylo of the 
Basilicre. Modern Basilicaj are still 
found in It. towns, and are used for 
civil purposes. 

Basilica (Haa-tXlKa, Bao-tAtKO? I'o^iOy), 
a Greek code, which was commenced 
c. .\.D. 870 by the Emperor Basilius I., 
and completed by his son Leo VI. the 
philosopher, and pub. in sixty books, 
in 887. It was revised by the order 
of Constantine VII., about A.D. 915. 

The B. comprised the Jnslilutes, 
the Oigest or Pandect, Code, Novella;, 
and the Imperial ConsUtulions made 
after the time of Justinian, in sixty 
books, which are subdivided into 
titles. The extracts from tlie Digest 
are placed first under each title, then 
tile constitutions of the Code, and 
next the extract from tlie Institutes 
and tlie Novellcr. The B. does not 
contain all that the Corpus Juris 
contains, but it contains some things 
wliich are not in tlie Corpus Juris. 
.\n edition of the laigcr part of the B., 
by Fabrot, was pub. at Paris in 1047, 
7 vols. fob Another edition is that 
of lleimbach, 1833-50. 

Basilicata, a part of Italy which 
exactly covers the modern prov. of 
Potenzu, and was one of the original 
sixteen compartimenti of the It. king- 
dom. It forms part of anct. Lucanla 
on the Gulf of Tarentmn, and its chief 
n. ibJPotcnza. Pop. 500,000. 


Basilicon (Gk. paaiXimr, royal), a 
name sometimes applied to sev. resin 
ointments, consisting of yellow wax 
with lard and rosin, or of Burgundy 
pitch, suet, and turpentine. It is 
usually known as Ceralum resina:, or 
resin cerate. 

Basilicon Doron (Gk., royal gift) 
is the title of a book uTitten by James 
VI. of .Scotland in 1599 for his son. 
Prince Henry. In it he expounds his 
theory of the divine right of kings. 

Basilides (fl. a.d. 125), the founder 
of a Gnostic sect, lived in Alexandria 
under the Emperors Trajan and 
Hadrian. In iris doctrines he some- 
what reflected Zoroaster, but his tend- 
ency towards asceticism was discarded 
by ids later followers. He tauglit 
the doctrine of emanation, beginning 
unth tlie emanation of mind from 
Abraxas, the Supreme Power, dowm 
to tlie creation of 365 worlds by a 
number of angelic powers. There 
were 3G5 emanations, a mystic num- 
ber constantly occurring in this re- 
ligion; the name Abraxas itself lioing 
a corruption of Abrasax, a Gk. word 
of which the letters are computed to 
make the number 365. Little is known 
of the life of B., wlio died c. a.d. 130. 

Basilisk among the Gks. and Roms, 
was believed to be a creature possess- 
ing many extraordinary attributes, 
such as tlie power of killing by means 
of its deadly glance and burning, 
poisonous breath. The name has been 



given by zoologists to a genus of tree- 
lizards of the family Iguanida;, which 
are perfectly harmless. They are to 
be found in Central America, where 
they are considered to be edible. 
Basiliscus mitralus is the most com- 
mon species, and is noted for its scaly 
helmet. 

Basilius I., the Macedonian (d. 8S6), 
Emperor of Constantinople ; at the 
age of twenty-five became a favourite 
of the Emperor Jlichael III., who 
made him his colleague. B. mur- 
dered him, and was proclaimed em- 
peror. He ruled wisely, and began to 
compile the code of laws completed 
by hts son Leo; he dismissed Photius 
(q.v.) and re-established the patriarch 
Ignatius ; fought with the Saracens ; 
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liclped to convert the Russians, but 
always was quarrelling with the Rom. 
church; left a book of advice (Kt^iAaia 
Ilapali'tTiica) to his son Leo. 

Basilius II. (d. 1025), son of Em- 
peror Romanus the Younger, at whose 
death the crown was usurped by 
Phooas, who, six years after, was 
Idlled by John Zimisces; the latter 
took the crown, but acknowledged as 
ills successors B. and his younger 
brother, Constantino. In 975 they 
wore proclaimed jjmperors tmder their 
" ' ’ ' ■ ed with 

'onians, 
Longo- 

bard Dukes of Bonevento. In 1014 
B. defeated Samuel, King of the Bul- 
garians. Vladimir, Grand Duke of 
the Russians, married B.’s sister and 
received the baptism, 988, abolishing 
paganism. B. was succeeded by his 
brother Constantine as sole emperor. 

Basilosauros, the generic title pro- 
posed by Dr. Harlan for a fossil 
animal found in the Eocene of N. 
America, New Zealand, Europe, and 
Egypt. It is a mammal of the order 
Cetacea, and is allied to the dolphins 
and porpoises. Professor Owen has 
given it the accepted generic name of 
Zcuglocton. '■ 

Basin is a term used in geography 
to indicate the whole tract of country 
drained by a certain river. 

Basin, in geology, is a name appUed 
to depressions of the strata occasioned 
by synclinal dips, especially such as 
are on a large scale. The tertiary Bs. 
of London, Hampshire, and Paris, rest 
on chalk, and the coal-basin of S. 
Wales rests on old red sandstone. 

Basing, John, or de Basingstoke 
<d. 1252), a remarkable scholar, who 
received liis name from the place of 
his birth. He studied at Oxford, 
Paris, and Athens ; he brought home 
with him several Gk. manuscripts, 
and was promoted by Grosseteste to be 
archdeacon of Leicester. He intro- 
duced what was thought (by Mathew 
of Paris, who writes of him) to be 
Gk. numerals, but which were neither 
Greek nor Arabic. ♦ 

Basingstoke, a market tn., a parlia- 
mentary and municipal borough of 
Hampshire. It is the terminus of the 
London and Hants Canal. It has 
manufs. of agricultural implements, 
clothing factories, etc. The remains 
of the castle destroyed by Cromwell in 
1645 may be seen, and traces of Rom. 
occupation have been found. Area 
of parish 4172 acres. Pop. 10,500. 

Baskerville, John (1706—75), an 
Eng. printer, b. at Wolverley in Wor- 
cestershire. He kept a tvriting school 
in Birmingham, and in 1745 entered 
the japanning business. He improved 
printing in respect to the shape of 
letters (hitherto the matrices had been 
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imported from Holland). His business 
however, was of little profit to him. 
He died without issue. 

Basket is a vessel made of willow- 


IS 

obscure, the connection witli tho Lat. 

bascanda ’ being now discredited. 
In older times other things tiian Bs. 
were made in B.-work, tlie shields, 
huts, and boats of tlie early settlers in 
Europe being of osier-work, plastered 
with clay. Prom tho earliest times 
doivn to the middle of the 19tli cen- 
tury no considerable changes in 
B.-work have taken place, as an old 
hamper excavated near Lowes was 
manufactured by the same methods 
as now. In the latter half of tho 19t!i 
century, how’ever, the character of 
B.-work was greatly changed, clioap 
goods made in Europe driving out the 
old small domestic wares, whilst in 
the hlglier classes chairs, tables, etc., 
wore produced of considerable beautv 
and utility. Of late years the Eng. 
B. trade has been somewhat better; 
tl>e Basketmakers’ Company, wliicli 
still exists, is one of the oldest craft 
guilds of the city of London. Vege- 
table and fruit Bs., and protootive 
wicker cases for fragile goods, are the 
prin. articles made in B.-work. Nu 
machinery is used in tlie making of 
Bs., and consequently a certain 
amount of natural aptitude, os well ns 
considerable training, are required to 
make an expert ivorkman. The wages 
of a B.-maker are from- twenty -five to 
’fifty shillings a week, according to 
ability. 

Certain species of willow aro the 
most largely used materials for 
B.-making. Large quantities aro 
grown in Europe, and o.xported to 
Great Britain and the United States, 
but no rods surpass in suitability 
tliose of England. The finest speci- 
mens are grown in Leicestershire and 
Nottinghamshire, and the valleys of 
the Thames and Trent. In tlie early 
years of the 19th centurj’ the Engllsli 
industry was given an impetus tiy a 
premium offered by tho Society of 
Arts. The most extensive Eng. willow 
plantation is at Thurniaston, near 
Leicester, and is 100 ac. in area. Sov. 
continental varieties havo been intro- 
duced into this plantation, with con- 
siderahlo success. 

Willows are divided into ‘ osier ’ and 
‘ fine ’ varieties. They are sorted into 
various sizes, and soaked ia tanks to 
render tlicm pliable, witii the excep- 
tion of tlie ‘ uprights,’ for neriods 
varying with tlie size of tho rods from 
half an hour to a week. Tho brown 
stuff,’ or unpeeled rods, aro used tor 
the coarser work, whilst the ‘ white 
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Htufl ’ and the ‘ buff,’ which is boiled j ing 3500 sq. ft. At each end of this 
before peeling, are used for the more 1 oblong space is fixed a pole, 10 ft. in 
delicate work. When necessary the j height, to which is suspended from 
rods are divided into ‘ skains ’ of ; metel rings, 18 in. in diameter, a 
different sizes by a ‘ cleaver,’ a wedge- ! ‘ basket ’ or net bag. The object of 
shaped tool, then by a kind of spoke- ' each team is to throw the ball into 
shave, and trimmed off by aflat piece the enemy’s ‘ basket,’ or goal, and to 
of steel with a cutting edge at each i ^ard their own goal from the oppos- 
end. Other tools used by a B. -maker ' ing team. The ball, which is an in- 
are a shop knife ; a picking- knif e, to i flated bladder covered with leather, 
trim off the ends ; ‘ bodkins,’ flat ( about 30 in. in circumference and 

triangular pieces of iron ; shears, and i 20 oz. in weight, must be played with 
a • dog ’ for straightening the sticks, i the hands and may not be kicked, 
'riie employer supplies a screw-block, ' Any kicking, or intentional rough 
or a vice, and a lapboard. These com- 1 play, such as tackling or shouldering, 
prise all the tools used, but a common { is regarded as a foul; the penalty for 
round B. can be made with no other i which is a free throw to the opposing 
tools than a bodldn and a shop knife, team, from a distance of not less than 
In making a B. the bottom sticks 15 ft. from the basket. The game 
are first woven together, forming the was invented in 1891 at a sitting by 
‘ slath,’ or foundation of the B. The James Naismith, of the Young Hen’s 
uprights, stouter rods than the ‘ woof ’ Christian Association at Plainfield, 
of the B., are then fixed Into the Massachusetts. 

‘ slath,’ and the other, rods woven in ■ Basket-fish are not in reality fish, 
and out between them till therequired bub echinoderms, of the class Ophin- 
lieight is reached. Tlie ends which ■ roidea. They resemble star-fish 
then project are turned dotvn alter- very greatly in appearance, having 
nately inside and outside the B., thus the same number of arms, and obtiiin 
fastening and completing it. A lid their name from their habit of co.’fling 
is then made in the same way as the these arms over their mouthk when 
bottom of the B., and is fastened on they fear danger, 
by pieces of twine or a hinge formed Basklng-Shark, Bim-flsh, or Selache 
by rods. Maximus, is one of the largest fishes 

Other materials used in making Bs. extant, being sometimes 30 ft. in 
are cane (calamus viminales), whole length. It belongs to the family 
or made into ‘skains,’ whilst the Lamnidmand order Selachii. Itspopu- 
contral pith of the cane is largely used lar name is derived from its habit of 
in Great Britain and Europe in the basking near the surface of the water 
manuf. of wickerwork furniture. From Despite its great size and stren^h it 
splints of various species of bamboo is harmless unless attacked, 
the Chinese and Japanese manuf. Bs. Basle, see Basel, 
wliich arc marvellous in beauty and Baenagn, a celebrated Protestant- 
delicacy of finish. Bs. are also made Fr. family : 1. Nicholas, a reliorfous 
from the fronds of the Palmyra palm, rofugae, who came and settled in 
and an extensive establishment is Norwich, where he had a congrega- 
engaged in that industry in the Black tion. Afterwards returned to France. 
Forest. In Spain and Algeria fruit *. Benjamin (1580-1652), son of 
Bs. are made from esparto fibre, in above, pastor of his father’s church 
the Seychelles from the fronds Of at Carentan ; a zealous defender of 
palms, and in other places, Khus- the Reformed Church in PYance- 
Khus grass, straw, and various species 3. Antoine (1610-91), son of above; 
of pine are used. after the revocation of the Edict of 

The chief centres of the industry in Nantes escaped to Holland. Died at 
England are London, Thurmaston, Zutphen, where he had a pastoral 
Basford, near Nottingham, and Gran- charge. 4. Samuel (1638-1721), son of 
tham. The Verdun diet, in France ; | above, bom at Bayeux; preached here 
Belgium ; Sonnefeld, Saxony, and at first, but escaped to Holland with 
Lichtemels in Germany; Bavaria, the his father. Died at Zutphen. He 
Black Forest, and Japan all produce , wrote voluminously in Fr. and Lat. 

quantities of Bs. and B.-work. !5. Henri (1615-95), youngest son of 
1 he cldef importers into this country Benjamin, born at St. M6re Eglise; 
are Japan and Prance, and an increase studied for the bar, and became one of 
in the quantity of Japanese goods the most eloquent advocates in the 
imported of late years has been parliament at Rouen. His works were 
counterbalanced by a large decrease published at Rouen, 2 vols. fol. 1776. 
m imports from France. 6, Jacques (1653-1723), son of above, 

Basket Ball, a game played by the most celebrated of his family, 
opposing teams of five with an in- Studied at Samur under Tanaquil le 
Hated ball, resembling a football. It Ffevre and at Geneva and Sedan, 
may be played in the ppen-air or on Received into the ministry at Rouen, 
a covered floor in a space not exceed- 1676. In 1685, when the church was 
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closed, he received permission to 
retire to HoUand; settled at Rotter- 
d™; was acquainted with many 
^holars of all countries, including 
Rayle; he was esteemed by Voltaire. 
His works were principally theo- 
logical. 7. Henri (1656-1710), son of 
Henri above, born at Rouen, followed 
the profession of his father. On the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes took 
refuge in Holland, where he died. 

Basoohe, or Bazoche, a corporation 
of the clerks of the parliament of Paris 
which existed from about 1303 until 
the time of the revolution. Philip the 
Fair is supposed to have been the 
founder, and to have granted the 
members certain privileges, among 
them exemption from the jurisdiction 
of the common law. 

Basque Roads, The Action in. The 
Fr. fleet, consisting of fourteen ships, 
were ranged here, just below the is. of 
Aix, near Rochefort, when they were 
attacked by Lord Cochrane, in com- 
mand of the fireships, and Lord 
Gambler, April 11 to 12, 1809. There 
was a panic among the Fr. sailors, 
twelve ships ran aground, and four 
were destroyed. Cochrane thought 
that the victory would have been 
more complete had he received more 
active support from his superior. 
Gambler. The latter was accused of 
negligence at a court-martial, but was 
acquitted, and Cochrane was obliged 
to retire on half-pay. (Consult Chat- 
terton. Memorials of Oambicr, 1861, 
and Croft, Britain on and beyond the 
Sea, 1909. 

Basques (Span. Vasconrrados), a 
peculiar race dwelling on the slopes 
of the Pyrenees, occupying on the S. 
the three Basque provinces of Bis- 
cay, Alava, and Guipuzcoa, and 
Navarre in Spain ; on the N. the two 
French departments of Bayonne and 
MaulOon. The word B. is derived 
from the Latin Vascones, which word 
in its Germanic form, TVascones, has 
also given a name to the Gascons, an 
entirely different people. Perhaps no 
race has raised so much discussion 
as to Its origin as that which we are 
now considering, and the question is 
still unsettled. There is no doubt as 
to the extreme antiquity of the Basque 
settlements on the Pyrenees. More- 
over, place names throughout Spain, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, bear a 
strong resemblance to Basque names, 
and may sometimes be explained 
from Basque derivations. It is now 
received pretty generally that the 
Basque race is connected with the 
ancient Iberian or Celtiberian, and 
was dispersed over the districts 
named above. Some deny the con- 
nection of the B. with the Iberi of the 
Romans, and make them an indi- 
genouslpeople who have never ex- 
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tended over larger regions than their 
present quarters. A third theory con- 
nected them with the fair-skinned 
African races, and would carry their 
ori^ back through some of the 
Berber tribes, through the ancient 
Libyans to a people represented on 
the Egyptian monuments. Lastly, 
may be shortly mentioned a theory 
deriving them from the inhabitants 
of a lost Atlantic continent, repre- 
sented also by the Guanches of the 
Canary Is., and by a certain fair- 
skiimed West African race. The B. 
themselves are fairer than the people.s 
of the S., but darker tjian tbe northern 
races. The race is by no means pure, 
and so a large range of types is found. 
As in complexion, so in stature, they 
occupy an intermediate place be- 
tween the northern and soiitherii 
Europeans. Their skulls ate both 
dob'chochephalous and brachycepha- 
lous, and have certain peculiar char- 
acteristics. CoUignon teUs us that the 
Basque type differs from all those ho 
knows of Europe and N. Africa. The 
B. know themselves by the name 
Bitskoldunak, a word formed from the 
name of their language Euskara. The 
origin of this word is uncertain, but 
the most probable meaning is ' speak- 
ing plainly.' Their tongue stands 
quite alone among the languages of 
Europe, as the only remaining ex- 
ample of a consistent incorporativc 
and agglutinative tongue. Though no 
close connection is to be traced. It 
shows a remarkable afBnity udth the 
Finnic and Magyar families, whicli 

• ■ ■ "“-A. 
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groups, constituting a separate clasR. 
It is, as has been said, aggiutlnative, 
modifleations of meaning and gram- 
matical relations not being expressed 
either bj' propositions or by inflec- 
tions. Instead, there is a system of 
post-fixing, various additions being 
made one after the other. Thus. 
soldi, ‘ horse ; ’ zaldia, ‘ the horse ; ’ 
zaldiak, ' the horses ; ’ zaldiaren, ‘ of the 
horse,’ etc. There is a lack of general 
and abstract terras, though there is 
an abundance of particular terms. 
The personal pronouns, ni, ‘I; ’ hi, 

‘ thou : ’ gu, ‘ we ; ’ au, ' you,’ bear a 
superficial resemblance to the Hami- 
tio languages. " ’ i — 

except in the y 
added to show 

addressed. Thus eztakinat means ‘ I 
do not Imow it, woman ; ’ estakiat (for 
eztakikat), ‘ I do not know it, man.’ 
The greatest dlfdoulty is the verb, 
which incorporates with itself not 
only the pronoun, but also the direct 
and indirect complements. Thus there 
are separate forms for ‘ I give it,’ ‘ 1 
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give it to you,’ ‘ I give them to you,’ 
eto., varying according to the sex of 
the person addressed. The re^ar 
verbal conjugations for the transitive 
and intransitive are now used but 
rarely, being reserved for the verbs 
‘ to have ’ and ‘ to be ’ respectively. 
The language has, on the other hand, 
developed a conjugation by combin- 
ing auxiliaries with the participles of 
all the other verbs. Thus instead of 
saying dalnist, ‘ I see it,’ the form is 
ikvsien dut, ‘ I have it in seeing.’ 
Originally, there were but two tenses, 
the present and the imperfect, but a 
conditional future has now been 
formed. There are no clearly defined 
moods. Syntax is extremely simple, 
ns in aU agglutinative languages, and 
the phrases are short. Composition 
is used to such an extent that many 
phrases originally distinct have now 
become confounded. The dialects 
vary considerably. Prince L. L. 
Ilonaparte recognises twenty-five 
dinlectB, which fall into eight divi- 
sions, which can be again reduced to 
three great dialects, the eastern, 
central, and western. The history of 
Basque literature is short, as no 
ancient monuments remain. The first 
printed book in the lanpruage was the 
LiiwucE Vasconurn PrimitiCB, a col- 
lection of poems by Bernard d’Eche- 
pare. Next to this comes the transla- 
tion of the N.T. by Liearague, acting 
under the instructions of Jeanne 
d’Albret (La Rochelle, 1571), which 
ranks as the great classic of the 
language. Before the 19th century, 
there existed no national literature, 
but attempts have now been made 
to form one. The lew hundreds of 
volumes printed in Basque consisted 
chiefly of translations from French, 
Spanish', or Latin. The B. are of a 
deeply religious nature, and their 
country has produced two great 
champions of the faith, Ignatius 
Loyola, founder of the Society of 
Jesus, and Francis Xavier, the great 
missionary. Most "of their older 
literature, though no MS. exists older 
than the 18th century, is of a religious 
nature. Their legends and pastorales, 
a kind of open-air drama, are mainly 
derived from the French. The B. have 
ever shown the ability to retain their 
independence. Though the Romans 
conquered them, they did not assimi- 
late them in any way. The Visigoths 
did the same and no more. At the 
beginning of the 10th centtuy the B. 
to the S. of the P 3 rrenees were brought 
into the kingdom of Navarre, but 
they still retained their fueros, or 
assemblies, in which they ruled them- 
selves to agreat extent. An unsuccess- 
ful attempt to abolish the fueros was 
made in 1832, but they were finally 
done away %Wth in 1870. The B. are 


engaged in agriculture and fishing, 
and many of them have emigrated 
to the. Newfoundland cod-fisheries. 
Their great agility was remarked in 
the 8th century, and still remains a 
characteristic. They make excellent 
soldiers and sailors, and their ancient 
renown as pirates is continued by 
their success as smugglers. They are 
extremely conservative in dress, 
customs, and tradition. The dress of 
the men is simple and graceful, con- 
sisting generally of the knickers, 
girded with a large red belt, open 
waistcoat, short tight coat, and care- 
lessly tied kerchief round the neck, 
the whole surmounted by the national 
bdret, a red or blue cap. The number 
of B. in Europe is about 600,000, of 
whom about 125,000 are in France, 
and the rest in the Spanish provinces. 
Of late years there has been a gi-eat 
deal of emigration, especially to S. 
America, where it is estimated that 
there are at present no less than 
200,000 B. scattered over the Argen- 
tine Republic, Mexico, and Cuba. For 
the literature, see J. Vinson’s Essai 
d’une bibliograpMe de la langue basque 
(Paris), 1891; for the language, W. 
van Eys’s Grammaire comparic des 
dialectes basques, 1879, and Diclion- 
naire basque-francais (Paris), 1873. 
See also Michel’s Le pays basque, sa 
population, sa langue, 1857; Vinson’s 
ies basque et le pays basque, 1882 ; 
Inohauspe’s Le peuple basque: sa 
langue, son origine, etc., 1894 ; A. 
Keane’s Man, Past and Present, 1899. 

Basra, or Bassora, is a city of 
Asiatic ’rurkey, on the western bank 
of the Shat-el-Arab, the united stream 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates, in 
47° 34' E., and 32° N. It is surrounded 
by a wall 10 m, in circumference, and 
from 20 to 25 ft. thick. B. does a 
considerable transit trade between 
Turkey, the Persian dominions, and 
India ; since steamer communication 
with Bagdad and Bombay was insti- 
tuted its prosperity has considerably 
increased. Its chief exports are dates, 
camels, horses, wool, and wheat; its 
imports coffee, indigo, rice, etc. The 
settled pop. cannot be estimated witli 
any exactitude, as it is frequented by 
merchants and nomadic tribes. It 
has been the residence of a British 
consul since 1898. The ruins of the 
ancient Bassora, formerly a centre of 
learning, founded by the Caliph Omar 
In 636, lie about 9 m. S.VV. of the tn. 

Bas-relief, or ‘ low-relief,’ is a term 
used to denote forms of mural decora- 
tion which project very little from the 
background. The It. terms basso- 
rilievo, meeso-rilievo, and alto-rilievo 
were used at the time of the Renais- 
sance according as the sculptures pro- 
jected from the surface forming a 
background. These terms, however 
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hare fallen into desuetude, and ‘ B.’ 
is now used as a general term to 
signify^ all ‘ relief ’ sculpture as dis- 
' '-'^"re in the 

tans appear 
people to 

practise this art, but the Persians, 


Bassano 


pl 9 rer, was born at Asworthy, Lincoln- 
sliire. He was apprenticed to a sur- 
geon at Boston, Lincolnshire; joined 
the navy and became surgeon to 
H.M.S. Reliance. In 1795 he sailed 
to Australia, and explored tlie coast 
of New S. B’ales and Tasmania with 


Assyrians, and Babylonians also re- 1 Flinders, 1795-1800. B, ’a Strait owes 
presented their exploits and divinities j its name to him. 
in this way. These early Bs. do I Bass, Michael Thomas, son of 51. J. 

nr»f. fonnll O -xrrfnrT VlirvVt 4-Vk.i-.lT* —n **'-'*• -s*-* W . 


on his son, 


not reach a very hjgh standard, the B. of the famous brcwinsr firm of 
figures bemcr very stifl: and regular in 1 Burton -on-Trent, u-as b inl799 Be 
outline. After the time of Crassus, the | acted as traveller for the firm atfir^t 
marble sarcophagi at Rome were : He sat in parliament as a Liberal from 
usually decorated at the ends with ■ 1848 to 1883. He deob’ned a baronetcv 
B., many well-known legends being and a peerage, both of which were 

thus portrayed. The Elgin marbles ' 

in the British Museum, which belong 
to the class formerly known as alto- 
rilievo, are the best ancient example 
of this class of art, whilst tlie Bs. of 


Canova, Plaxman, and Thorwaldsen 
have been noted in modern times. 
Owing to the need for a background, 
Bs. have always been intimately 
associated with the architeetm-o of 
temples, palaces, etc. 

Bass (It. basso, low), or Base, is a 
musical term denoting the lower part 
in the harmony of a composition, the 
lowest pitched of a class of instru- 
ments, or the lowest male singing voice. 
The B. part is only surpassed by the 
melody in the freedom of its move- 
ments and the richness of its effect. 
It contains more frequently the funda- 
mental notes of the chords, and the 
‘ organ-point ’ is formed on it. The 
ordinary compass of the B. voice is 
from F below the B. clef to D above it. 
5Iozart gave it great prominence in 
opera as a solo part. 

Bass, or Basse, the name applied to 
many perch-h'ke Ashes of the sub- 
order Acanthopterygii. The . 
varieties are marine, while the 
can comprise sov. fresh-waL 
The common bass of the fam: . 
ranidae is known as Moronc lupus, 
receiving its speeiAc name from its 
wolf-like voracity; it is common to 
the Mediterranean. Two species of 
black B. afford sport for American 
anglers ; they are the Microplenis 
salmoides and M. dolomieu of the sun- 
Ash family, Centrarchidse. Nearly ail 
B. are much valued for food. 

Bass. Strictly speaking, it is the 
inner bark of a lime-tree ; hence the 
word has been applied to certain 
articles made of fibre, such as a 
hassock, basket, or door-mat. The 
word is common in Scotland, where it 
is used chiefly with regard to door- 
mats. 

Bass, Great and Little, are two 
ledges of rock off the coast of Ceylon 
in the Bay of Bengal. Both have 
lighthouses, and Little B. is the more 
dangerous. „ 

Bass, George (d. 1812), an Eng. ex- 


afterwards conferred 
51. A. Bass. 

Bassa, Baffa. or Buffa, a seaport of 
Liberia, W. Africa, between Capo 
Slesmado and Cape Palmas. 

Bassadore. sec Basidu. 

Bassam, Grand, a Fr. port of the 
Gold Coast, Upper Guinea, Africa, 
wlilch produces gold, palm-oil, and 
ivoiT. 

Bassandyne, Bassendyne, or Bas- 
sinden, Thomas (d. 1577), a printer, 
bookbinder, and bookseUer at the 
Nether Bow, Edinburgh. Ho printed 
the earliest translation of the N.T. 
produced in Scotland in 1576, and 
also an ed. of Lindsay’s works. See 
Dobson, History of the Bassandyne 
Bible, 1887. 

Bassano, an It. city in tlio prov. 
of 5’iccnza. in 11“ 43' E., and 45° 46' 
N., on the R. Brcnta. The bridge over 
the river, 180 ft. long, was built by 
Palladio, as was also one of the si.v 
gates in the walls surrounding the tii. 
In the centre of the tn. is tlio tower 
of Ezzeliuo, uhioli now contains an 
armoury and a library; tlio tliirty-five 
..jj-y contain some fine 
I'ine and the olive arc 
there are extensive 
imifs. of cloth, paper, 
porcelain, straw liats, and wax. On 
Sept. 8, 'T' " ‘ -’■‘'eated 

the Austr near 

B., and ■ 4c of 

Duke of 1809. 

Pop. 14,000. 

Bassano, commonly called Giacomo 
da Ponte (1510-92), sent by his 
father to Venice to study tlic Vene- 
tian School of Painting, met with 
extraordinary success. Tasso and 
Ariosto sat to him for their portraits. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds accuses lum of 
painting boors of tlic dist. and calling 
tliem patriarclis and prophets. Ills 

best works c ■ . ■ : 

Christ ’ at Pa 
Christ.’ He 1 
cesco, comim 
B. (1548-91). 
and achieved 
practising at 
doHrinm he 
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window and was killed by I, he fall. 2. • and Eaux-Chaudes. Marble, copper, 
Giovanni 0553-1613). chiefly known \ and iron are some of the mineral pro- 
as a copyist of his father's work. 3. ducts. The cap is Pau, and the pop. 
Leandro (1558-1623), distinguished j of the dept, is about 430,000. 
himself as a portrait painter, but i Basset, a French breed of medium- 
painted historical and sacred subjects sized hound with a iong body, short 
occasionally. 4. Girolamo (1560- crooked le;^, and heavy head, which 
1622), much employed by liis father ' has been introduced into England, 
in copying, but contributed an i It was formerly used in the baiting of 
original' piece of ‘ St. Barbara and badgers, but is now employed in deer- 
the Virgin ’ at Bassano. The work of i hunting and in hare-hunting, in whicli 
ail tlic Bs. shows more manual than ' it .shows its persevering but slow 
mental capacity. nature. There are both smooth and 

Bassantin, or Bassintoun, James i rough-haired varieties, btit the colour- 
(d. 1568), was educated at Glasgow, ■ Ing is usually tan on the head and 
and afterwards travelled, but finally I)lack and white on the body, 
settled at Paris, where he tauglit Basseterre, a seaport of the W. 
mat'nematics and astronomy. He . Indies, on the S.W. coast of the Is. of 
wrote various works on mathematics, , St. Christopher, of wliich it is the cap.; 
astronomy, and aritlimetlc, some of , pop. 8500. 

wliich are now only known by the Basset-Horn (It. corno di bassdlo), 
titles which have been recorded. One , a wind musical instrument invented 
of his works which was best known : in Germany in 1770. It is similar to a 
was a Discours AstronomiQue, Lyons, ' clarionet in fingering, but contains 
1577, which appears to have been additional low keys. The scale em- 
translated into Lat. by De Toumes braces nearly four octaves, from C> 
(Torneslus) under the title of Astro- ; the second space in the base, to G in 
nomia J. Bassanlini, Scoti, Geneva, ] altissimo, including every semitone; 
1559, reprinted 1613. His planetary | but its real notes, in relation to its 
system is that of Ptolemy. use in the orchestra, are from F below 

Basse, or Bas, William (d. c. 1653), the base staff, to C, the second leger 
an Eng. poet. He was a retainer to line above the treble. ‘Corno di 
•Sir Richard Wenman of Thame Park, i Bassetto ’ was an early pseudonym of 
in Oxfordshire. Ho \vrote many | Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, 
poems on country life; the author of Bassia is an interesting genus of 
Sword and Buckler, 1602; Great Bril- tropical plants of the order Sapotacm 
laines Sunnes-sei, 1613. He is chiefly I found chiefly in India. B. butyracece, 
remembered for his epitaph on Shake- 1 the Indian butter-tree, groTO to a 
speare, and for a song which is quoted ■ height of 50 ft., and its seeds yield a 
in Walton’s Compleat Angler. ■ f,at-like substance akin to vegetable 

Bassein, a seaport of Lower Bimma, ; butter. B. longifolia, the Indian oil- 
and cap. of the district of B., on ^ tree, has a yeliondsh fruit which gives 
the riv. of that name, in 16° 40' X. ' valuable oU for lamps and soap, and 
and 94° •18' E. Prin. c.xport is rice, is used in cookery by poor Indians, 
and coal, salt, cotton goods, etc., arc ' The flowers are fleshy and edible, the 
imported. Pop. 31,000. wood hard and durable as teak. B. 

Bassein, a tn. in the presidency of fa/i/oiw, themahua.mahwa, ormowa. 
Bombay, British India, 28 m. N.E. . has hard and strong wood, and the 
of Bombay. It was ceded to the Portu- flowers yield by distillation a strong 
gucse by King Gujaret in 1534, and intoxicating spirit. B. pallida pro- 
remained in their possession until ■ duces a gutta-percha, 
taken hy the Mahrattas in 1739. It Bassieres, Jean Baptiste, Duke of 
was taken over by the British in 1818. Istria (1708-1813), Fr. marshal. In 
Pop. 12,000. the Coustitutional Guard of Louis 

Basses-Alpes, see Alpcs, Basses. ' XVI. he took part in the .Spanish 
Basses-Pyren5es, a frontier dept, of War. He won honour in the Eastern 
France formed out of the anct. prove. PjTenees and the Moselle. In 1796 he 
of B6arn, Navarre, and Gascoigne. It served under Napoleon as captain 
i.s bounded on the N. by Landes and during the Italian campaign. A dis- 
Gers, on the S. by the Pjwcnee.s, E. bj' tinguished career saw his return with 
Hautes-PyrOnfees, and W. by the Bay Napoleon from Acre and Aboukir, 
of Biscay. The principal riv. is the when he was second-in-command of 
A dour, which is fed by many mt. the Cousuiar Guard. lie was made 
torrents. About one-fifth of the area marshal of France in 1804, and was 
is covered with dense forests, marslies created Duke of Istria five years later, 
are common, and pasture-land is Bassigny, a dist. in the former prov. 
good. The chief product is the of Champagne, France, now torm.s 
maize; wheat, vines, chestnuts, and parts of the depts. of Haute-Marne, 
flax are also cultivated. .Salt and Meuse, and Aube. Its chief towns 
otlier mineral springs are numerous, • were Langres, Chaumont, and Bour- 
the most popular being Eaux-Bonnes bon-les-Bains. 



Bassinet 

Bassinet, or more properly Bascinet, 
was the name of a small, close-fitting 
helmet like a basin, need in the 14th 
centiiry. (Sec Bascinet.) The term 
is now nsed for a perambulator or 
child’s four-wheeled carriage, and also 
sometimes applies to a cradle with a 
wicker hood. 

Basso di Camera, a douhle-base, or 
contrabasso, reduced in size and 
power, but not in compass. It has 
four strings, two of gut and two 
covered with silver ivire, all propor- 
tionately thicker than those of the 
violoncello, and tuned in fifths, to the 
same literal notes as the violin, but 
two octaves lower than the latter. 

Bassompierre, Francois de (1579- 
1646), marshal of France and captain- 
general of the Swiss (luard, born in 
Lorraine of a noble and military 
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with all the masters save Handel, 
several having wTitteu concertos for 
the B. with orchestra. 

Bassora, sec Basiui. 

Bassora Gum, so called because it 
comes from Bussorah on the Gulf of 
Persia, is a gum said to be derived 
from plum and almond trees, and is 
often used to adulterate gum trnga- 
canth. 

Basso-rilievo, see Bas-beuef. 
Bass Rock, a conical insular rock at 
the mouth of the Firth of Forth, 3 m. 
from N. Berwick. It is about a mUe 
in circumference, and rises to a height 
of 315 ft. It has an imposing aspect 
with its precipitous lofty walls: a huge 
cavern nms from the N.W. to the 
S.E., which is explorable at low tide. 
It is inaccessible save on one shelving 

point on the S.B. side. Purchased bv 

family; caught the attention of Henry the English gov. in 1671 from the 
IV. with whom he soon became a I Lauder family, the castle was con- 
great favourite; took part in the civil ] verted into a state prison, in which 


wars (mostly of religious origin), ap 
pointed captain-general of the Swiss 
Guards ; under Louis XIII. ambas. to 
Spain: 1626 sent to England by 
Richelieu to enforce the marriage 
treaty between Henriette Maria and 
Charles I. in so far as it related to 
toleration of Roman Catholic worship. 
Supported Mary de Medici against 
Richelieu, at whose instance he was 
arrested and sent to the Bastille for 
twelve years; released at Richeh'eu’s 
death ; died of apoplexy tliree years 

' ■'■-T du Mare- 

723; B.’s 

i Jr. Fagot! . 

It. fagotto), a wood wind instrument 
with a double reed mouthpiece, form- 
ing the bass of the oboe family. Its 
direct ancestor was the bass pommer, 
which was straight and 6 ft. in length; 
the tubes of which the B. is formed 
resemble a bundle, hence the Ger. and 
It. names for the instrument. It i 
consists of live pieces, joined together] 
into a wooden tube 93 in. long, which 


sev. eminent Covenanters were con- 
fined. The rock was held for King 
James II. by sixteen Jacobites (four 
of them former prisonei-s on the rock) 
against a small army of King William 
111. Aftera siege of three years (1691- 
94) the plucky but diminutive garri- 
son was compelled to surrender oiving 
to provisions running short. Their 
spirited resistance secured them 
honourable terms. The fort was 
demolished in 1701. The rock is now 
private property, being fanned for 
the sea-fowls that abound here in the 
breeding season. 

Bass Strait is situated between 
Australia and Tasmania, and was 
named after Surgeon Geoige B. of 
H.M.S. Reliance, who sailed round 
Tasmania in 1798. The strait is 
studded with islands and coral-reefs, 
so that navigation isrendered difficult. 

Bass Tuba, another name lor the B. 
saxliorn in F or E fiat. It is some- 
times applied to the euphom'um. 
Bassus, a genus of hjTneuoptcrous 

u. o, insect of the family Braconidne. They 

has a conical bore tapering from a I are clo.sely allied to the Ichneumon 


diameter of 1 1 in. at the bell to -fi in. 
at the reed. The pieces are known as 
the bell, the long joint, the wing, the 
butt, and the crook, to the last of 
which the mouthpiece is attached. 
The performer holds the instrument 
in a diagonal position, passing its 
strap around liis neck; the notes are 


flies, have four wings, long and nar- 
row bodies, and frequent the flowers 
of umbelliferous plants. 

Bast, in its two forms soft and hard, 
constitutes what is known in botany 
as ‘phloem. The soft B. consists of 
sieve - tubes, companion - colls, and 
parenchyma cells, and the sieve-tubes 
’ — ” in carrying food- 


proifuced by seven holes, and sixteen, i are employed _ _ . 

seventeen, or nineteen keys. The | material from the leaves to the rest of 
mechanism and fingering are very , the plant; the hard B. is composed of 
intricate. From an acoustic point of i long, narrow B.-fibres resembling 
view the B. is a badly -constructed I wood-fibres, and parenchyma cells, 
instrument, but in practice it affords : In commerce the B. fibres of llax 
the artist a scope surpassed only by '.hemp, and jute are sold for various 
the stringed instruments. Its com- pm-poses. , . , , , 

pass comprehends three octaves, I Bast, Frederick James, was born in 
nsing from B flat below the bass staff. i the state of Hesse-Darmstadt, e. 177- 
It has been a favourite instrument ■ He afterwards studied in the Univcr- 
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sity of Jena, under Professors Gries- 
bach and Schutz. His first literary 
essay was a commentary upon Plato’s 
Simvosion, which was followed in 
1790 by a specimen of an intended 
new ed. of the letters of AristmnetuB. | 
B.’s literary labours were devoted to , 
verbal criticism. His ZeHre CriliQite , 
a M. J. F. Boissonade sur Antoninus ' 
Liberalis, Parthenivs, et Aristenete, 1 
8vo, Paris, 1805, is an example of the 
stylo of his studies, and his erudition. ; 

Basta, Georg, Baron of Suit (1550- 
1007), an Austrian general, bom at 
Rooca, S. Italy. He served tmder ' 
Alexander Farnese in the Low Coun- 
tries, 1589-90, and occupied 'fran- 
•sylvania in 1596. In 1603 and 1604 
lie liarshly suppressed risings which 
were largely due to his rapaciousness ; 
and cruei administration. 

Bastan, see BaztaN. I 

Bastar, or Bustar, a feudatory state j 
of India in the Central Provs. The 
R. Indravati traverses it, there are; 
many hills and forests, but the whole j 
dist. is unhealthy and Hi-populated. 
The cap. is Jagdalpur, and the pop. 
of the state about 300,000. 

Bastard means a person bom out of 
lawful wedlock and (where allowable) 
not subsequently legitimated. By the 
English, law a child born during the 
marriage of his parents is legitimate, 
even it the child is begotten out of 
matrimony. The fact of birth during 
matTiage or within a certain time 
after the husband’s death raises a 
strong presumption of legitimacy, 
rebuttable only by proof of non-access ' 
on the part of the husband. By the 
•Scotch law and most continental 
systems, which are based on the 
canon and civil laws, a B. may be 
legitimised either by the subsequent 
marriage of his parents, or by special 
dispensation not ailecting the rights 
of third parties. Civilly the B. is 
filius niiUii’s for most purposes, and 
i.s therefore heir to none of his re- 
puted ancestors and entitled to no 
share of the personal property of his 
reputed parents if they die intestate. 
Xor has he a surname until he ac- 
(|uires one by reputation. But even 
tlie English law admits a B. to be 
the son of his putative fatlier and his 
natural motlier for purposes of main- 
tenance. A B. takes as his primary 
settlement for poor law purposes the 
place where he was born, but a legiti- 
mate cliild takes his father's bp. 
The Engiisli law relating to the main- 
lenanco of Bs. is to be found in a 
number of statutes, tlie nature of the 
changes in the iaw indicating that 
no settled principle has regulated our 
legislation on this subject. By the 
Bastardy LawBAmondmentAct,1872, 
the mother of a B. may summon the 
putative father before petty sessions 


within twelve months after the birth 
of the child, or at any later time if he 
is shown to have contributed to the 
child’s support within twelve months, 
and the justices, on the [mother’s 
evidence being corroborated, may 
adjudge the man to be the putative 
father and order him to pay five 
shillings a week for its maintenance. 
Such order becomes invalid after the 
child attains thirteen, but the justices 
may in their original order direct that 
the maintenance bo paid until the 
child attains sixteen. An appeal lies 
to quarter se.ssions. The mother only 
may apply for such an order, though 
in case of her death or incapacity or 
omission to apply before the child 
becomes chargeable to the poor rate, 
the poor law guardians may proceed 
against the putative father. The 
custody of a B. belongs to its mother 
in preference to the putative father. 

Bastard Bar is a name sometime-- 
employed erroneously in speaking of 
the baton-sinister (g.v.). 

Bastardy, Declarator of, is a suit 
which holds in Scottish law for the 
disposal of the effects of a deceased 
illegitimate child. The recipient of 
the estates must receive a deed of gift 
from the crown to state that he is 
entitled to them, and the defender is 
represented by any person or persons 
who could pretend to heirship if the 
owner had been bom in wedlock. 

Bastennes, a Fr. vil. in the dept, of 
Landes. Itisnoted foritsrichasphalte 
mine and two mineral springs. 

Bastl, or Busti, a tn. of the United 
Provs., India, 115 m. from Lucknow: 
pop. about 15,000. 

Bastia, a tn. and seaport on the E. 
coa.st of the is. of Corsica, 95 m. X.E. 
of Ajaccio, the present cap. B. was 
formerly the cap., and still has the 
chief trade, mainly in soap, leather, 
liqueurs, and wax. Pop. 22,000. 

Bastian, Adolphe (1826-1905), a 
Ger. traveller and ethnographer, was 
bom at Breme. He was educated as a 
physician, butin 1851 he started on the 
first of his many voyages. This first 
voyage lasted for eight years, and he 
travelled round the world in the 
course of it. Between 1864 and 1866 
he visited the Indian Archipelago and 
Japan, the desert of Gobi, the Ural 
and Caucasus Mts., and the Caspian 
and the Black Seas. He was created 
Professor of Ethnology and adminis- 
trator of the ethnological museum at 
Berlin, and later was president of the 
Berlin Antliropological Society. He 
organised the station of Chinchoxo on 
the coast of Loango, and completed 
the ethnographical collections of the 
Royal Museum at Berlin. In 1875-6 
he visited Equatorial America, and 
between 1875 and 1880 he went to 
Australia, Polynesia, and Central and 
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S. America. In 1889-91 he travelled 
from Central Asia to America. His 
numerous works are connected \vith 
ethnology and anthropology, and 
throw light on many questions of 
linguistics, religions, and geography. 
His chief work. The Peonies of 
Eastern Asia, was published ‘ 
1866-67. 

Bastian, Henry Charlton, an Eng. 
biologist and physician, was born at 
Truro in 1837. Ho was educated at 
Falmouth and University College, 
London, taking his JI.A. in 1861, his 
M.B. in 1863, and his M.D. in 1866. 
He was assistant curator in the Uni- 
versity Museum from 1860-63, and 
from 1864-66 head officer in Broad 
moor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. In 
the latter year he was appointed 
lecturer on pathology and assistant 
physician at St. Mary’s Hospital, in 
1875 professor of pathological ana- 
tomy at University College, and from 
1887-95 he was professor of medicine 
and clinical medicine. He has con- 
tributed largely to medical and other 
periodiceds, and to Quain’s Dictionam 
of Medicine. His more important 
works include: Modes of Origin of 
iMwest Organisms, 1871; Beginnings 
of Life, 1872; Evolution and Origin of 
Life, 1874; Brain as an Organ of 
Mind, 1880. He has advocated the 
theory of spontaneous generation. 

Bastiat, Frederic (1801-50), a Fr. 
economist, was born at Bayonne, June 
29. He was educated at Saint-Sever 
and SorOze Colleges, and in 1818 
entered the counting-house of his 
uncle. This occupation proved dis- 
tasteful to him, and in 1825 he re- 
tired to a property at Mugron, of 
which he became the owner on the 
death of his grandfather. Here he 
passed his time in farming and medi- 
tation until the revolution of 1830, 
whicli he welcomed with enthusiasm. 
Ho became a juge de paix for his 
canton in 1830, and in 1832 a member 
of the General Council for the Landes. 
He followed the progress of Cobden’s 
Anti-Corn Law League with Interest, 
ailil formed a parallel association in 
France. After the revolution of 1848 
he was elected to the constituent and 
jegislative assemblies, and pub. many 
brochures against socialism and pro- 
'tectioii. He died at Rome, Dec. 24, of 
a lingering disease. His pamphlets 
against socialism and protection arc 
■considered by many to he masterly; 
his great economic work was cut 
;6hort by death. „ 

Bastide, Jules (1800-79), a Fr. poli- 
tician, was born at Paris on Nov. 22. 
Ho studied the law, hut after a time 
became a timber merchant. He was 
a member of the Fr. ‘ Carbonari,' arm 
took part in the revolution of 1830. 
He was given an artillery command 
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m the National Guard after ‘ the July 
days,’ but for his sliaro in the riot on 
the occasion of Gen. Lamarque’s 
funeral in 1832 he was sentenced to 
death, and fled to London. Ho was 
acquitted on returning to Paris in 
1834, and after founding the Bemie 
Nationale in 1847 with P. J. Buchez, 
he became minister of foreign affairs 
in 1848, but at the end of the same 
year retired into private life, dying 
on March 2. 

Bastide-de-Clairanoe, tn. of Basses- 
Pyrdndes dept., France, 13 m. S.E. of 
Bayonne. It has copper and iron- 
raining industries. Pop. 2000. 

Bastido-de-Serou, a tn. of Arifege 
dept., France, 9 m. ‘N.W. of Fois. 
The chief industry is the making of 
glass-melting pots, for which yellow 
and grey clay is found in the neigh- 
bourhood. Pop. 2500. 

Bastien-Lepage, Jules (1848-84), a 
Fr, painter, was b. in the vil. of Dam- 
villers, in the Fr. dept, of Meuse, on 
Nov. 1. There he passed his child- 
hood, and in 1867 went to Paris to 
the Ecole des Beaus Arts, where he 
studied under (labanel. Ho exhibited 
in the Salons of 1870 and 1872, but 
without any conspicuous success. In 
1874, however, his ‘ Song of Spring,’ 
a study of rural life, attracted much 
attention, and his succeeding pic- 
tures served to establish his fame. 
In 1874 he gained a third-class medal 
with his ‘ Portrait of my Grand- 
father,’ and in tlio following year his 
picture ‘ Angels appearing to the 
Shepherds ’ gained tlie second prix 
de Rome. His picture called ' The 
Hayfield,’ which he first exhibited 
at the Salon of 1877, and which is 
now in the Luxembourg, is a typical 
example of his realistically trutliful 
and simple style. Ho was now re- 
cognised as the leader of a school, 
and he gained the Cross of tlie Legion 
of Honour in 1879 by his portrait 
of Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt. He 
exhibited in the Royal Academy of 
1880. His health, which had been 
failing him ever since he served under 
the painter Castellani as a franc- 
tireur in the war, broke down, and ho 
went to Algiers to recuperate. Ho 
grew worse, however, and returned to 
Paris, dying on Dec. 10. 

Bastille is the Fr. name for any 
castle vnth towers, but as a proper 
name it signifies tlie old state prison 
and citadel of Paris. This was built 
about 1370 by Cliarles V., but came 
to be used as the place of confinement 
for persons of rank who had fallen out 
with the court or the king, and also 
for those ivriters who attacked the 
gov. or any powerful person. It was 
this fact which caused it to be so 
cordially detested by tlie populace as 
an emblem of tyranny. The capture 
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of tho B. on July 14, 1789, was the 
commencement of the Fr. Eevolution. 
The mob, after attomptinfr to nego- 
tiate with tho governor, Delaunay, 
attacked it, and by the help of artil- 
lery captured it. Delaunay was 
lynched as ho was being taken to the 
hotel-do-vllle, and the B. was com- 
pletely destroyed by the mob. A 
column in tho Place de la Bastille now 
marljs its site. 

Bastinado (Fr. h&ton, cudgel), tho 
European name for an oriental form 
of punishment which consists in in- 
flicting' blows with a stick upon tho 
victim, generally on the soles of his 
feet, sometimes on his back. 

Bastion (Old Fr. basiir, to build), in 
fortifications, is a mass of earth which 
stands out from the rampart of which 
it forms the main portion. Bs. are 
faced -with turf, or stone, and consist 
of two flanks, which servo to protect 
the neighbouring Bs., and two faces, 
which meet in an angle towards the 
enemy, and command the outworks 



A, bastion, Barcelona; a, curtain 
angle ; h, shoulder angle ; c, salient 
angle ; a, a, gorge ; a, b, flank ; 
a, d, curtain ; b, c, face. 

and the ground infront. The fifth side, 
wlilch is open to tho interior, is known 
ns tho gorge. Bs. are built In a variety 
of ways. Some have walls quite solid, 
others have a space in the middle; 
some are ' double,’ that is, they have 
extra flanks, and faces, raised behind 
tho other on the same plane ; some 
have low ramparts outside, some 
casemates, or orillons, etc. 

Basurhat, or Bussirhat, a tn. of 
Bengal, .30 m. from Calcutta ; pop. 
about 15,000. 

Basutoland is a dist. in tho E. of 
S. Africa, bounded on tho N. and W. 
by tho Orange Free State, on the S. 
by Capo Colony, and on the E. and 
N.E. by Natal. The surface is hilly, 
and the average height above the sea 
Is over 5000 ft. Tho Dfaluti Mte. and 
the Jlolnppo Mts., which are parallel 
to the Qunthlamba range, divide the 
II 


country into three almost equal dists.: 
tho head-waters of t)io Tugela R., the 
Komot Spruit, the Caledon R., and 
the Senka R. lie in B. Tho climate is 
temperate, and tho average rainfall is 
about 32 in. per annum. The country 
is very fertile, and large quantities of 
maize and wheat are grown. The 
ponies of B. are hardy and exceedingly 
sure-footed, whilst sheep and cattle 
are also reared. There are lew forests, 
and much of the country is unin- 
habited. The natives are Intelligent, 
industrious, and brave ; their fast- 
nesses in the mts. are almost in- 
accessible. After a war with the Free 
State, the country was placed under 
British protection in 18G8, and an- 
nexed to Cape Colony in 1871. After 
the rebellion in 1880, the country 
came under the direct administration 
of the imperial gov. in 1884. Its area 
is 9720 sq. m., and pop. 350,000. 

Basyl, or Basyle (Gk. flao-is, base, 
Ike, matter), a name formerly in use 
to indicate a metal or group which 
.acts as a base. 

Bat, The, or Chiroplera, forms alarge 
order of mammals, nearly related to 
the Insectivora (hedgehogs, shrews, 
etc.), but differing from them in hav- 
ing the power of bird-like flight and 
consequent physical adaptations. 
'The fore-limbs are greatly developed, 
and between each of the lour fingers 
is a s kin expansion wliich extends to 
the side and the hind legs ; another 
expansion spreads from the tail to the 
hind logs. The thumb does not share 
in the flight - modifications, and is 
clawed, its uses being those of attach- 
ment and occasional efforts to walk. 
Tho shoulder girdle and breast-bone 
are very large, the latter extended to 
a keel, while the pelvic girdle is small 
and weak. The bones of the limbs 
have largo medullary cavities, but 
other bones are slight, and tho ribs are 
much flattened. The females have 
either one or two pairs of thoracic 
mamma;, and give birth usually to a 
■kiTM' <■ T ■■'■i'l -. -.1 i.i '.I they carry with 
■ i ‘- i: cu-.;; ■ lir:!.;. which are born 
.■!:■■■■; T:i.' -.1 >:-! :y sense is re- 

markably strong, contradicting abso- 
lutely popular opinion, while the 
senses of smeU, taste, and hearing are 
all present to a large degree. Feeling 
they possess intensely, tho mem- 
branes of the nose and the wings 
being filled with numerous nerves in 
addition to many blood-vessels; the 
experiments of Abb6 Spallanzani in 
1775 proving that Bs. deprived of 
sight and hearing are yet able, in a 
room across which have been stretch- 
ed innumerable strings, to fly without 
coming into contact with ono of them. 
Many have curiously - shaped fleshy 
appendages called nose-leaves round 
the nose and mouth, and these are 
F 2 
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peculiarly sensitive. Tlie ears of all Bs. 
are very large, prominent, and mobile. 
Bs. inhabit all parts of the globe 
except the coldeatregions, but abound 
chiefly in the tropics. In habit they 
are nocturnal, sleeping during the day 
head dovpnwards, holding to some 
object rvith their curved claws. They 
hibernate in belfries, caverns, and 
forests, and in some cold climates, 
such as that of Canada, they niiirrate 
to warmer places for the winter 
season. At twilight they search for 
food, which in most cases consists of 
insects, in some of fruit, and of a 
minority of the blood of mammals. 
They are classified according to the 
food they eat into Megachirojptera^ or 
frugiverous forms, and Microchirop- 
tera, or insectivorous forms. To the 
first class belong the Pteropns edulis, 
or flying fox, the largest known 
species of bat, which sometimes 
measures 5 ft. across the wing; 
Epomorphus of Ethiopia; Cynonyc- 
teris of the Egyptian pyramids. To 
the second class belong the genera 
Hhinolophus, or horse-shoe B.; Nyc- 
teris, or leaf-nosed B.; Mcoadeniia, 
of which M. lyra, the lyre-bat, attacks 
other Bs., frogs, and small mammals, 
and sucks their blood; Vespcrtilio, 
the common naked-faced B. of most 
countries; Vetiperugo, of w'hioh V. 
pipisirelltis, the pipistrelle, is well 
known; Synoius, of which S. bar- 
bastdlus is the barbastelle. There 
are in all nearly 100 genera of Bs., and 
among others should he mentioned 
the true mpipires, or blood-suckers: 
these belong to the Desmodiis and 
Dipliylla, and ivil! attack even men 
and horses; the genus Vampyrus, to 
which the repulsive V. spectrum is 
attached, consists strangely enough 
of frugivorous and insectivorous 
animals. See Q. E. Dobson’s Cata- 
logue of the Chiroptera in the British 
Museum, 1S78. 

Bataan, a prov. of Luzon, Philip- 
pine Is., on the W. of the Bay of 
Manila ; pop. about 50,000. 

Balao, or Batag, a tn. of Luzon, 
Philippine Is., in the prov. of Ilooos 
Norte, near Laoag. It is situated in 
a fertile disk, and has sugar factories. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Bataks, see Battas. 

Batala, or Butala, a tn. of the 
Amritsar div. of the Punjab ; pop. 
about 30,000. 

Batalha, a tn. in Estremadura, 
Portugal, 7 m. from Leiria. It con- 
tains a famous Dominican convent, 
and received its name from King 
John I.’s victory at Aljubarrota in 
1385. Pop. 4000. 

Baian, a seaport of Panay Is. in the 
Philippines ; pop. 14,500. 

Batang, or Battam, an is. opposite 
Singapore, in the Malay Archipelago. 


'0 Batavia 

Batangas, a tn. of the Philippines 
in the is. of Luzon, cap. of the B. 

E rov., and 58 m. S. of Manila. A well- 
ullt tn., it was founded in 1581, and 
contains a palace, the residence of the 
alcade. It has a considerable trade In 
native produce with Manila. Tlie 
prov. itself is mountainous in charac- 
ter. The pop. of the prov. is about 
380,000; of the town, 40,000. 

Batara, the name given by D’Azara 
to the bush shrikes which form the 
genus Thamnophilus. They come 
from S. and Central America, and 
belong to the family Pormicariidie. 
The males are usually black above, 
whitey-brown beneath, and in length 
do not exceed 13 in. T. namius has a 
rounded and comparatively short 
tail; T. vigorosii has a large reddish 
crest, blackisli at the apex. 

Batatas, now included in Ipomaa. 
is a genus of Convolvulaceaj, found in 
warm countries. The name is Mala- 
yan, and the plant originally occurred 
ndid in the woods of the Malay 
Arclilpelago, but it is now wide- 
spread, and B. edulis, sweet potato, 
is cultivated in tropical America, The 
tuberous roots are sweet, mealy, and 
wholesome, but slightly laxative, and 
are eaten as potatoes, plants which 
became their substitute in Europe 
and appropriated their name. 

Batavi, an ancient race of Celts or 
Germans, mentioned by Tacitus as a 
branch of the Chatti, a great Gorman 
tribe. They inhabited the land be- 
tween the Rhine, Waal, and the Maas, 
called the. Insula Batavorum. When 
subject to’ the Romans they received 
many advantages from them, and 
their cavalry was frequently used by 
their conquerors. 

Batavia, name of the capital of the 
Dutch East Indies situated in prov. 
of same name, on the N.W. coast of 
Java. It is near the mouth of the 
Tjiliwong, or Jacoatra, the latter name 
also being that of the native town on 
the site of which B. was built by the 
Dutch early in the 17th century. The 
town was for many years proverbially 
unhealthy, for the early Dutch 
colonists had made, as it wore, a 
miniature Holland of B., the town 
being intersected by a network of 
canals. What added to the unhealthi- 
ness of the town in its earlier da. vs 
was the city wall, but this was de- 
molished oarl.v in the 19th century 
when B. fell into the hands of the 
French. A new town (Woltovroden) 
has been built inland on liigher ami 
more healthy ground about 2i in. 
from the old, and as the bay on which 
B. stands is yearly becoming more 
shallow, the new port of Tanjong , 
Priong has been constructed (1880). 

6 m. to the N.E. B. has an export 
trade of nearly £2,000,000 annually 
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about halt of which is with Holland. 
Pop., city, 160,000; prov., 1,300,000. 

Batavia, U.S.A., cap. of Genesee co., 
Xow York, situated on Tonawanda 
Creek, about 40 m. N.E. of Buffalo. 
JIanufactures farm implements. The 
state Institute for the Blind is situated 
hero. Pop. 11,000. 

Batavian Republic,' the name by 
which the Netherlands were known 
from May 10, 1795, till .Time 8, 1806, 
i.e. from the conquest of the country 
by the Prench till the appointment of 
Louis Bonaparte as king of Holland. 

Batchian, Batshian, or Batjan, an is. 
of Dutch E. Indies; one of theTcrnate 
group of the Molucca Archipelago, 
S.W. of Halmahera Is. Area 850 sq. 
m. It is mountainous and fertile, but 
is only Inhabited on the coast. It was 
captured from Spain in 1610. The 
chief tn., Batchian, has a pop. of 2000. 

Bateman, Sir Frederic (1824-1904), 
an English physician and scientific 
MTiter. Ho ^aduated, 1850, at the 
Aberdeen University, and became a 
fellow of the Boyal College of Physi- 
cians, 1876. He was knighted in 
1892. Author of Aphasia and the 
Localisation of Speech, 1870; The 
Idiot: his Place in Creation, etc. 

Bateman, John Frederick, La 
Trobo (1810-89), civil engineer, ■was 
bom near Halifax. Though he devoted 
some attention to such problems as 
how to measure rainfall, and ■wrote 
tcohnioal pamphlets, his life work was 
the construction of reservoirs and 
water-works. Owing to his sugges- 
tion, Manchester obtained Its water 
.supply from Lake Thirlmere and 
Glasgow from Loch Katrine. He 
also superintended the construction 
of the water - works of many other 
large towns, and was responsible for 
the water schemes of Buenos Ayres, 
Naples, and Constantinople. 

Bateman, Kate Josephine (6. 1842), 
daughter of Col. B., theatrical man- 
ager, was born in Baltimore, U.S.A., 
and married George Crowe, former 
editor of the London Neivs, in 1866. 
Her first appearance on the stage 
was at the age of four, in the Babes 
in the IVood, but later she played 
chlelly in Shakespearean and classical 
<lrama. She acted at the St. James’s 
Theatre of London in Richard III, 
in 1851, but her first London success 
was as Leah, in Deborah, at the 
Adeli)hi, in 1863. Other successes 
were in Medea, 1872; Macbeth with 
Henry Irving in 1875; Queen Mara, 
1876, Colonel Kcwcome, 1906; False 
Gods, 1909. Since 1892 she has con- 
ducted an excellent school of acting. 

Bateman, Sydney Frances (1823- 
Sl), actress and dramatist, was 
brought up in Ohio. Her two most 
popular plays were Self, a comedy, 
and a tragedy, Geraldine. Coming to 


England she successfully undertook 
the management of the Lyceum, and 
later of Sadler’s Wells. 

Bateman, William (c. 1298-1355), 
Bishop of Norwich, and founder 
of 'Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He 
studied civil law at Cambridge; in 
1328 became archdeacon of Norwich, 
his birthplace; his ability recom- 
mended him to Pope J ohn XXII.. and 
after a period of residence in the papal 
court, he became auditor of the 
palace ; Pope Benedict XII. ap- 
pointed Itim dean of Lincoln about 
1340. During the wars in France he 
undertook diplomatic negotiations 
between Edward III. and the Fr. 
king, 1343-54. In 1344 he succeeded 
Antony Beke as bishop of Norwich, 
and was consecrated by the pope at 
Avignon. In 1350 he founded a col- 
lege at Cambridge, which he called 
‘ 'Trinity Hall ’ for the purpose of 
training students of canon and civil 
law to fill the places of those clergy 
who had died during the Black Death. 
B. died at Avignon, possibly through 
poisoning, when on an embassy to 
negotiate peace with France. 

Bates, Harry, sculptor (1850-99). 
was born in Herts. Having won, after 
four years’ study, the travelling 
scholarship of £200 at the Academy 
Schools, ho wont to Paris in 1883 to 
study under Kodin. In 1892 he was 
elected A.R.A. ‘ Love and Life ’ is 
considered his masterpiece, whilst 
vigour and grace in composition and 
refined technique characterise both 
his portraits and his subjects from 

Batos,^HBniy Walter (1825-92), an 
Eng. naturalist and explorer, wa.s 
born at Leicester, Feb. 8. His father 
was a manufacturing hosier, and his 
son entered the busine.ss, but in 1844 
he met Alfred Russel Wallace, and in 
1848 they sailed together in a trading 
vessel to Para. They had practically 
no money, but hoped to sell their 
collections when made. B. was eleven 
years in the country, made his way- 
up the Amazon for 1400 m., and dis- 
covered 8000 new species of insects. 
He was made assistant-secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society in 
1864. In a paper which he read to the 
Linnean Society on the insect fauna 
of the Amazon valley, he stated and 
solved the problem of mimicry. His 
best known work is the Naturalist on 
the Amazons, 1863, which he pub. at 
the request of Darwin. He amassed 
a unique collection of coleoptera. 
which was purchased intact at his 
death. 

Batesar, a pilgi'imagc tn. in India, 
35 m. S.E. of Agra, on r. b. of the 
Jumna. It has a commercial fair. 

Bath, in its original and still most 
popular sense, i- the plunging of the 



body into water, fresh or salt, hot or 
cold, hut the meaning is now extended 
to the application of some unusual 
substance to the body or the altera- 
tion of the enveloping atmosphere. 
Cold water bathing, both in sea and 
in fresh water, is excellent for those of 
strong constitution, but many whose 
health is not robust And themselves 
unable to bear the shook of the low 
temp., and for this reason care should 
be taken that the bather is a fit 
subject before he indulges in it. In 
allaying fevers, easing convulsions, 
and in various diseases batliing is 
invaluable. The institution of bath- 


rums are to bo found. In England to- 
day the Turkish B. is popular on 
account of its stimulating influence 
on the system, but many other forms 
of bathing are more common. In the 
Turkish B. the bather passes from 
one warm air room to another until 
he perspires from every pore, then 
undergoes a shampoo, ending with 
being sprayed with warm water, 
I steadily decreasing in heat until it 
'runs cold. Hot-air Bs. may also bo 
impregnated with such substance.^ as 
sulphur or eucalyptus; brine Bs. 
I are common to some places, and con- 
'tain so much salt that the body must 
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iug is of eastern origin, and among be held down to prevent it from float- 
many oriental peoples was a religious ing ; electric Bs. are water Bs. into 
rite. It was extensively practised which currents of electricity are in- 
among Jews, Bnddhists, and Moham- troduced; animal Bs. consisted of 
medans, and prevailed among the wrapping the body in the liido of a 
Gks. at an early period, and was sub- newly-killed animal, or of insertion of 
sequently much valued by the Roms, part of the body in the yet living 
The spread of the custom came animal ; mineral Bs. are common to 
through the Roms., who never formed spas all over Europe, 
any colony throughout the Old World Bath, the chief city of Somei-set- 
mthout building one of their famous shire, is situated in the beautiful 
Bs These were often magnificent valley of the Avon, 107 in. W. of Lon- 
structures and closely resembled in don. B. is built in a natural arnphi- 
number of chambers and uses the theatre, and as the character of its 
modem Turkish B.; they were used ' *■”''‘'"”'^spond8^yith 

aslounges by the Roms., who resorted • •b, it has an 

to them daily for rest and recreation. ' o other JiiOff. 

At Pompeii there are remains of such • cspeci- 

places, as there are wherever Roman , .■ caoy oi its 
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medicinal eprinf;, have long made B. ; gold oval (civ.): the motto is ‘ Tria 
the resort of fashion. The houses of i juncta in uno.’ The two first classes 
B. arc all huilt of the wliite freestone : also wear a star. 

Uno^v^ as ‘ bathstone ’ (q.v.). The| Bathbriok, the name given to the 
nmnorous and handsome public build- ■ cakes of siliceous sand used for seour- 
ings of B. include the Assembly ing vessels, cleaning knives, etc. 
Rooms, the Pump-Room, the city ! These cakes are made from the .sand 
markets, and the Guild Hall. The , of the R. Parret, and manufactmed 
flnest of the numerous churches are ■ only at Bridgwater, in Somerset, 
the Abbey Church, one of the fine.sti Bathgate, a market tn. of Llnlith- 
specimens of Perpendicular Gothic | gowshire, Scotland. Coal, freestone, 
architecture, recentlj’' restored, and ; and limestone are fomid in the neigh- 
the Rom. Catholic Priory Church, a i bourhood ; there are also paraffin 
handsome building with a spire 200 ft. ' works and a distillery. Pop. 9000. 
high. B. has a lovely park and , Bathometer, or Bathymeter (Gli. 
numerous open spaces, many eduea- . deep, iiirpov, measure), is tne 

tional establishments, a museum, ' name applied to an instrument which 
theatre, hotels, etc. The chalybeate 1 is used in deep-sea sounding, especi- 
sprlngs supply six different establish- ally for one when the depth is inferred 
ments, and are most useful in gout, 1 by the force of gravity, 
rheumatism, cutaneous diseases, etc. Bathori, or Battori, the name of an 
No manufs. of importance are carried eminent Hungarian family, from the 
on in the tn., though coal is foimd in better-known branch of which sev. 
the vicinity. B. is of great antiquitf', illustrious personages have sprung, 
being called Aqu® Suhs by the Roms. Stephen B., born in 1532, so distin- 
Magnifioent remains of the Roman guished himself in the army that he 
baths exist. Richard I. granted the was unanimously elected to the sover- 
tn. its earliest existing charter, con- eignty of Transylvania in 1571, on the 
firmed by Henry III. and extended death of John Sigismund Zapolya, 
by George III. B. was most famous nephew of the King of Poland. In 
in the days of ‘Beau Nash,’ from 1575 he was elected to succeed Henry 
1704-61. The follies and vices of of Valois on the Polish throne, and 
the city have frequently been com- was crowned at Cracow in 1576. The 
memorated by Fielding, SmoUett, internal condition of Poland at this 
Anstey, etc. B. is, with WeUs, the time weis verj' imsatisfactory, dissen- 
seat of a diocese, returns two mem- sion being rampant, but Stephen soon 
bers to Parliament, and has a pop. effected a great Improvement. He 
of 60,000. thereupon declared war against the 

Bath, a oitj’ of the United States, Czar of Muscovy, and emerged the 
co. seat of Sagadahoc co., JIaine, on victor. He d. suddenly at Grodno in 
the western bank of the Kennebec 1586. Stephen’s nephew, Sigismund 
riv., 36 m. N.E. of Portland. It has B., became prince of Transylvania in 
a good harbour, and ship-building is 1581, and showed remarkable skUi 
the prin. industry. Other manufs. ' and talents. He freed the land from 
are iron, brass, and lumber, and there ' the Turlcish power, but out of mere 
is a trade in ice, coal, and iron and ■ caprice resigned his dominions to the 
steel. Pop. 12,50J. , Emperor Rudolph II., who in retm-n 

Bath, Knights of the, a British order j created him a eardinal, and gave 
of knighthood, whose origin is un- him two principalities in Silesia. He 
certain, though it is traditionally . quickly changed his mind, and on 
attributed to Henry IV., who be- '• being invited by the Transjdvanians, 
stowed the order on forty-six knights , returned, but all his luck and talent 
on the day of his coronation. It was ; forsook him. Many times defeated 
allowed to lapse from the time of , and disgraced, he was sent to Prague 
Cliarlcs II. until the reign of George I. by the emperor, and died there tn 1613. 
when it was revived, and the number 1 Elisabeth B., niece of Stephen, and 
limited to the long and thirty-seven ; wife of Count Nadasdy of Hungary, 
knight-companions. It was formally is notorious as a type of Inhuman 
instituted in 1815, and in 1847 it was cruelty. The rumours current that 
extended to civilians. The order now she used cruelly to murder yoimg 
consists of three classes: the members girls to bathe in their blood was 
of the first class are Icnights of Grand shown to have some foundation in 
Cross (G.C.B.): those of the second ' 1010, when investigations were made, 
class Knights Commanders (K.C.B.): ' and it was discovered she had killed 
and those of the third class Com- 1 over 600 girls. She was shut up in 
panlons (C.B.). Each of the classes is ' Csej fortress, and died there in 1614. 
subdivided into military, civil, or For the connection of this case with 
honorary members. The Dean of , the ‘ were -wolf ’ tales, see the Book 
'Vestmlnster is dean of the order. The o/ Were-Wolves by S. Baring-Gould. 
ribbon of the order is crimson, and ■ Bathos (Gk., depth), a term which 
the badge a gold-white cross (mil.), ' indicates the descent from lofty 
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thought in speech or writing to the 
commonplace or ridiculous, c.p. in 
Pope’s 

* Where thou, great Anna, whom 
three realms obey 

Didst sometimes counsel take, and 
sometimes tea.’ 

Bathsheba, wife of Uriah, and 
mother of Solomon. King David, 
seeing her one day from the roof of 
his palace, bathing in a court, coveted 
her. Not daring openly to commit 
adultery he despatched Uriah, with a 
letter commanding his destruction, to 
Joab, who was besieging Rabbath 
Ammon. His device succeeded. He 
wedded B., and Nathan rebuked him. 
She attained the full splendour of 
queen-mother when Solomon bowed 
down before her. 

Bathstone, the name of a species of 
oolitic limestone, so called because it 
is found near Bath. It is used for 
building purposes. When just quar- 
ried it is soft, but though it becomes 
hard on exposure to the air, it is not 
very durable. 

Bathurst, the prin. tn. of the west- 
ern' dist. of New S. Wales, on the S. 
bank of the Macquarie riv., in 32° 25' 
S. and 149° 42' E. It has sev. tan- 
neries, breweries, and flour milis, and 
manufs. soap, candles, boots and 
shoes, furniture, etc. Pop. 10.000. 

Bathurst, a tn. formed by the 
British on the is. of St. lilary's, W. 
Africa, on the mouth of the Gambia 
R., in 13° 24' N. lat. Prin. produc- 
tions are gum, bees’-wax, ivory, and 
gold. Pop. 6600. 

Bathurst, Allen, Earl (1684-1775), 
born at Westminster; entered Trinity 
College, Oxford, 1699. Entered par- 
liament for Cirencester, 1705 ; pro- 
moted union ■with Scotland and 
opposed Marlborough: made a peer, 
1711; appointed treasmer to George 
III. (then Prince of Wales) until 
death of George II., 1760. Received 
a pension of £2000 and was advanced 
to an earldom; he was a friend of 
Pope, Swift, and Addison. Henry, 
his son (1714-94), was made chief 
justice of the Common Pleas, 1764, 
and lord chancellor, 1771, with the 
title of Baron Apsley; resigned 1778. 

Bathurst Island, one of the .Parry 
Is., off N. Amstralia, 120 m. W. of Port 
Esslngton. It lies between Corn- 
wallis Is. on the E. and Melville Is. 
on the W. Discovered by Captain 
Parry in 1819. Length about 30 m. 
It is partly covered with forests and 
partly unproductive. / 

Bathybius (Gk. flaets, deep, pm, 
life), a name applied to a slimy imss 
discovered in great depths of /the 
ocean and first described by Hr^ey 
in 1868. B. Haeckelii was eupi)osed 
then to be a new organic mass,, but 
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the theory has since been completclv 
disproved, and it is believed to have 
been caused by the addition of alcohol 
to the sulphate of lime in the sea- 
water. Proto-iatliybius is the name 
given by Dr. Bessels in an Arctic ex- 
pedition of 1876 to a similar substance 
found in Smith’s Sound. The Chal- 
lenger expedition of 1872-76 finally 
disproved the theories of Huxley and 
Haeckel regtirding bathybius. 

Bathyoles, a celebrated ancient 
Greek sculptor, of Magnesia on the 
Masander in Lydia. Though his time 
is uncertain, several scholars have 
attempted to estab. it. B. was the 
artist who made the throne of the 
Amyclaean Apollo at Amyolre, near 
Sparta. Quatremere de Quincy, in 
his Jupiter Olympicn, has given a 
view of the god and his throne, 
designed from the description of 
Pausanias. 

Bathymetry, see Bathojieteb. 
Batignolles, formerly a tn.; now an 
arron. in the north-west of Paris. 

Batiste is a material made of fine 
linen or cotton lawn ; in Franco the 
term is applied to cambric. The 
inventor of the material was a certain 
Baptiste of Cambrai. 

Batley, a tn. in the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, on the L. and N.W.R., the 
G.N.R., and Leeds and Manchester 
Railways. It is a municipal bor., 
since 1868, included in the pari. bor. 
of Dewsbtwj’. The prin. manut. of 
B. is woollen goods: it is the head- 
quarters of the heavy woollen trade, 
in pilots, druggets, shoddy, etc. 
Pop. 31,000. 

Batman, a weight used in the East 
which varies according to the locality. 
In Aleppo and Smyrna it is equivalent 
to 16 lb. 15 oz. 14 dr. avoirdupois; 
the greater Turkish B. is about 157 
lb., the lesser about 39 lb. 

Batman (Fr. h&i, pack-saddle), a 
term used in the British army to 
indicate the soldier - groom of on 
officer, originally the man who was in 
charge of a bat-horse, or baggage 
animal. 

Batman, John (1800-40), the re- 
puted fotmder of Victoria, was a 
settler in Van Diemen’s land. He 
formed a company to colonise Port 
Philip, and proceeded thither in 1835. 
Ho obtained from the aborigines a 
tract of 600,000 ac., including the 
present site of Melbourne, but on 
returning homo his title to the land 
was declared Invalid. 

Batna, fortified tn. in Algeria, on 
the Biskra Railway, 05 m. S.S.W. of 
Constantine. It is near the splendid 
cedar forests of Mt, Tugurt. Alt. 
3471 feet ; pop. about 7000. 

Batn-el-Hajar (womb of rocks), a 
stony dist. of tlio Nile Valley of 
Nubia. It stretches for a distance of 
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atiout 95 m., and has many lofty 
E?ranite hills. 

Batolites (Fr. Vaton, a stick, Gk. 
Xi'flos, stone), a genus of very long 
bivalve fossil shells which occur as 
rooks in the Alps in the Cretaceous 
system. They are Lamellibranchs, 
and are closely allied to the Ilip- 
Vuriles. 

Baton (Fr. baton, a stick) is a short 
staff or club. The name is applied to 
several articles. The short staff pre- 
sented to every field-marshal by the 
king, as the symbol of authority, is 
known as a B. The long staff which 
is carried by the drum-major of an 
infantrj' regiment is also so called, as 
is the truncheon of a policeman. The 
B. of the conductor of an orchestra is 
at once his instrument and the ^m- 
bol of his authority. Baton-sinister, 
boston, batoon, or batune, is a term 
u.sed in heraldry to indicate Illegiti- 
macy. It is a diminutive of the bend 
sinister, being one-fourth of its width, 
and does not extend from side to side 
of the shield. It came into use in Eng- 
land in the 15th centiuy to mark the 
illegitimate descendants of the royal 
family. 

Baton!, Pompeo Girolamo, one of 

* 1 ... i. -ainters of the 

■ ■ ■ . )orn at Lucca 

■ ■ ■■ ' a goldsmith, 

and Pompeo had thu-s an early oppor- 
tunity of displaying his ability for 
design. He estab. himself very early 
in Rome, where he studied Raphael 
and the antique, and kept himself at 
first by copying celebrated pictures, 
but in a lew years he obtained the 
first name in Rome, and lived there 
until his death, for forty years, with- 
out a rival, with the exception of 
Mengs; hediedinl787. B. was equally 
excellent in portrait and history. 
Several cities of Italy possess altar- 
pieces by him, and there are also 
many of his works in Germany and 
other foreign countries. Some of his 
best works are at Lisbon and at St. 
Petersburg. 

Baton Rouge, a city in the United 
States, the cap. of Louisiana, on the 
1. b. of the Mississippi. It is situated 
on a high bluff, and has a college, an 
arsenal, and a penitentiary. On Aug. 
5, 1862, the Confederate forces under 
Gen. Breckenridge suffered a heavy 
defeat here. Pop. 11,000. 

Batony, a tn. in Hungary, in prov. 
of Csanad, 25 m. E.X.E. of Mako; 
pop. 13,000. 

Batou Khan (d. 1254), Tartar 
emperor, grandson of Ghengis Khan, 
ruled over Russia and Bulgaria. He 
laid waste Hungarj’, and in 1252 
ac(iuired Moscow 

Batoum, or Batum, a tn. and port in 
"'ranscaucasia, Russia, on the eastern 
shore of the Black Sea. It was ceded 


to Russia by the Berlin Congress in 
1878, and since that date it has 
g^o^vn in importance, exporting 
petroleum, lead, cereals, cotton, wool, 
and fruits. It was a free port until 
1886, when its privileges as such were 
■svithdra^vn. There is railway com- 
munication with Baku and Tiflis. B. 
is also a naval station. Pop. 30,000. 

Batraohia (Gk. parpdxcio^, frog- 
like), a term that is frequently used 
synonymously uith the class Am- 
phibia, i.e. frogs, toad.", nen-ts, sala- 
manders, etc., and sometimes with 
the order Anura, which consists of 
frogs and toads alone. 

Batraohomyomaohia (Gk. parpixos, 
frog, /iO;, mouse, puixv, battle), a Gk. 
poem consisting of 294 hexameter 
verses, which is ascribed to Homer, 
but attributed by Plutarch and 
Suidas to Pigres of Halicarnassus. 
The Battle of Frogs and Mice Is a 
parody on the mail. 

Batrachus, an architect and sculp- 
tor of Laconia, who lived in the time 
of Augustus. Pliny tells a story of 
B. and his fellow-countryman Laurus. 
He says, ‘ Being very rich, they built 
at their oum cost two temples to 
•Tupiter and Juno at Pmme, enclosed 
bj' the porticoes of Octavia, hoping 
for an inscription; but this being 
refused them, they introduced their 
names in another manner, by carving 
a lizard (Laurus) and a frog (B.) in 
the centre of the Ionic volutes of the 
columns, one in each volute ’ (Pliny 
Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 4, 11). 

Batshian, see Batchiax. 

Batta (Canarese bhatta, rice in the 
husk) is the extra money added to the 
pay of a British officer in India. It 
varies according to place and ciroum- 
Btances. 

Battalion is a tactical and adminis- 
trative unit of command in infantry. 
The war-strength of a British B. is 
1000, or counting aU ranks, 1090. 
This is the largest number of men 
that can be properly controlled in 
action by one commander. Eight 
companies form a British B., each 
with a captain and two lieutenants; 
for tactical purposes four companies 
form a half B., commanded by a 
major. A B. is under the command 
of a lieutenant-colonel, whose regi- 
mental staff consists of an adjutant, 
who may be a lieutenant or a captain; 
a quartermaster, invariably promoted 
from the ranks, and ranking as lieu- 
tenant or captain; a surgeon, and a 
paymaster. The band-master and 
sergeant-major are warrant officers, 
not holding commissions. Threesmall- 
arm ammunition carts, a water-cart, 
and eight general service waggons for 
baggage, with forty-five horses, are 
taken into the field by a B. The 
number of men in a Prussian B. at 
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war-strength is 1000 men, divided 
into four companies; the Austrian 
and Fr. B. are divided into six com- 
panies. A British B. is not normally 
at war-strength, hut is brought up 
thereto by calilng out reserve men. 

Battas, Battaks, or Battahs, form a 
race of people which inhabit the cen- 
tral highlands of Sumatra, from the 
volcano Ophir northwards as far as 
Achl. Their national centre is Lake 
Toba. The B. are akin to the Slalay 
race ; some are independent and 
heathen, whilst some are under Dutch 
dominion and Mohammedans. The 
B. till the soil, and grow principally 
rice and maize; they also keep cattle, 
horses, goats, and pigs. Their prin. 
occupation consists in the manuf. of 
ironwork, earthenware, and cloth. 
The houses are built of wood, covered 
in with the ribs of palm-leaves. The 
villages are fortified after a fashion, 
being surrounded by earthern walls 
and bamboopalisades. Thepeopleare 
distinguised by their innate and per- 
sistent conservatism, being very un- 
willing to give up old customs. They 
are of middle height and light brown 
in golour, with long black hair. Dirty 
in their dress and dwelling, they are 
no more fastidious in their diet, being 
udlling to eat ans'thing, though rice is 
their staple food ; cannibalism is 
sometimes practised, though to a 
much less extent than formerly. 
Peaceful as a rule, the B. have no lack 
of courage on occasion. They have 
also a written language and literature. 

Batten, the commercial name given 
to various kinds of sawn timber 
smaller than a plank, being usually 
12 or 14 ft. long, 7 in. broad, and 
2 i in. thick. The term is also used 
in connection with narrow wooden 
strips used in ship-building. 

Battenburg was originally the name 
of a German aristocratic family, which 
became extinct about 1314. The seat 
of the family was near B., a small 
place in the Prussian prov. of Hesse- 
Nassau. In 1851, Alexander, the 
younger son of Louis II. of Hesse, 
married morganaticaily the Polish 
Counte.ss Julia Theresa von Haucke, 
who was then created Countess of B. 
In 1858 she was given the rank of 
princess, and her children were per- 
mitted to call themselves Princes and 
Princesses of B. The eldest son of the 
marriage, Louis Alexander,wasbornin 
1854. He married Victoria, daughter 
of Louis IV. in 1884, and subsequently 
became a British admiral. The second 
son, Alexander Joseph, was Prince of 
Bulgaria from 1879 to 1886, and died 
in 1893. The third son, Henry Maurice, 
was born ini 858,and married Beatrice, 
youngest daughter of Queen Victoria, 
in 1885. He died in 1896, when re- 
turning from service with the British 
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troops in the Ashanti war. (Victoria 
Bugdnie, who married King Alphonse 
XIII. of Spain in 1906, is the daugh- 
ter of Heiwy Maurice of B., who had 
three otherchildron, allsons.) The onlv 
daughter, Marie Caroline, was borii 
In 1852, andiuarried Gustavus Ernest, 
Prince of Erbach-Schonberg, in 1871. 
The fourth son, Francis Joseph, was 
born in 1 8 6 1 , and married the daughter 
of Nicolas I. of Montenegro in 1897. 

Batter, in aroliitecture, is used of 
the wall of a building which recedes 
as it rises, so that the B.-rule, or 
plumb-line, falls within the base. The 
walls of wharves usually batter. 

Battering-ram was an engine em- 
ployed in ancient times to cause a 
breach in the walls of a besieged 
place. Two kinds of Bs. were used, 
one kind being suspended in a frame, 
the other movable on wheels or 
rollers. The ram consisted of a largo 
beam, or spar, with a massive metal 
head ; it was usually set in motion by 
means of cords passing over pulleys. 

A roof or screen to protect those em- 
ploying it generally covered it. Bs. 
were often made of very great weight 
and size. 

Battersea is a south-western suburb 
of London, on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, spanned near here by the 
Chelsea, Albert, and B. bridges. B. 
Park, which was commenced in 1852, 
has an area of 185 ac., and the Albert 
Palace opened in 1885 is also in B. 
Of late years the suburb has been 
markedly democratic in its view.s. 
Many factories, foundries, and en- 
gineering works are in the suburb, and 
the Shaftesbury Park Estate provides 
houses tor many of the working classes. 
Lord Bolingbroko was born in B., and 
here the Dube of Wellington fought 
a duel with Lord Winchelsoa in 1829. 

A metropolitan municipal borough of 
the CO. of London, B. sends two 
members to parliament, and has a 
pop. of 270,000. 

Battersea, Cyril Flower, First Baron 
(1843-1907), an Eng. politioian,born at 
Streatham and educated at Harrow 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
entered parliament in 1880, repre- 
senting first Brecknock, 1880-5, and 
afterwards S. Bedfordshire, 1885-92. 
He was Jmilor Lord of the Treasury, 
under Gladstone, in 1892, and was 
created a peer in the same year. 

Battery, see Army and Artii.i.ebv. 

Battery, Assault and, see ASSAVJ.t 
AND B.\TTERT. 

Battery, Electrical, see Electrical 
Battery. 

Batthyanyi is the name of one of the 
most ancient and distinguished of the 
Hungarian aristocratic families. Its 
family-tree goes back to a.d. 884, and 
It has numbered among its members 
some of the most illustrious men of 
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Hungary. In 1526 Francis B. dfe- more than merely national fate will 
tinguished himself in the battle of be fonnd in Sir Edward Crea-sy’s 
Mohacz, and Balthazar B. in the Fifteen Decisive Battles, and a clear 
Turkish wars of the same century, analysis of the principles of modem 
Count Casimir B., horn in 1807, was warfare in Sir Edward Hamley’s 
minister of foreign aSairs in Hungary Operations of iVar. Of Bs. which 
daringthe insmrection of 1849. After have produced the greatest results in 
the disaster of Vilayos he fled with history the follo^ving may be specially 
Kossuth into Turkish ter., and after- noted; Marathon (490 b.c.), Chalons 
wards he went to Paris, where he died (a.u. 451), Tours (732), Hastings 
in 1854. Count Louis B. was horn at (1060), Spanish Armada (1588), 
Presburg in 1806, and entered the Trafalgar (1805), Waterloo (1815), 
army as a cadet, but subsequently Sedan (1870), Tou-shlma (1905), and 
adopted a diplomatic career. He was Luie Burgas (1912). The most san- 
appointed president of the ministry guinarj' Bs. of recent times were : 
when Hungary at length obtained one Borodino (1812), when out of 250,000 
in 1848, but did not hold the office men engaged 80,000 were killed and 
long. Despite his moderation as a wounded; and Mukden (1905), in 
member of the diet, he was arrested %vhich each army had over 300,000 
in Jan. 1849, when the Austrians soldiers engaged and the fighting 
entered Pesth. He was condemned to lasted over a fortnight, the Japanese 
he hanged on Oct. 6, 1849, but by losingnearly 50,000, and the Prussians 
wounding his neck with a dagger over 90,000. At the B. of Lule Burgas 
he prevented this form of execution (1912) the Turks lost over 40,000 and 
being carried out. He was, however, the Bulgarians 15,000. 
shot. Battle, Wager of, see Tbiai. bt 

Battiadm, a CjTene dynasty of Cosibat. 
eight Idngs. They were ; Battus I. Battle Abbey, The Roll of, a list of 
(c.030 B.C.), Arcesilaus Battus 11., the barons who fought on the side of 
Arcesilaus 11., Battus III,, Arcesilaus William I. at the battle of Hastings. 
III., Battus rV., and Arcesilaus IV. It is supposed that at the end of the 
(d. about 450 B.C.). The last-named is battle a list was made of his chiefs, 
the subject of two of Pindar’s odes, who numbered 629, and among whom 
"The history of the dynasty may be the titles and property of the defeated 
found chiefly in Herodotus. were distributed. The Duchess of 

Batticaloa, a tn. of Ceylon, cap. of Cleveland edited The Boll of Battle 
dlst, of same name, situated on a Jbbe’j, 'vith notes, etc., in 3 vols., 
small is. off the E. coast. It has an 1889. Consult also Walcott, History 
excellent harbour and a good trade, of Battle Abbey, 1867. 
particularly in cocoanut products. Battle-axe is a weapon which has 
Area of dist. 13,060 sq. m.; pop. of been in use from primitive times, 
dist. 30,000, of tn. 7300. The head was originallymadeof stone. 

Battle, a mrkt. tn. and parish in the then of bronze, and finally of iron or 
CO. of Sussex, situated 6 m. K.W. ! steel ; some varieties could be held 
•of Hastings. It was anciently called with one hand, while others required 
Epiton, but after the battle of Hast- two. The pole-axe, or lialberd, is 
ings in 1066, which was fought near merely a B. with a long handle, 
here, its name was changed to B. ] Battle Creek, a city in Calhoun co.. 
It contains tlie ruins of B. Abbey, i in the S.W. of Miehigan, U.S.A., is 
built by William I. on the spot where ■ on the Kalamazoo R., 48 m. from 
King Harold was killed. Pop. about i Grand Rapids. It was settled in 1831, 
3500. land became a city in 1859. Lying in 

Battle, a fight between two or more i the centre of a rich frmt and grain 
armies or navies, whether large or producing district, it is chiefly famous 
small. At Sadowa 400,000 men were for the manuf. of health foods, in 
engaged, at Naseby only 21,000, but ; which it takes the lead in the States; 
each was a decisive contest. A B. is j but it has also large works for making 
termed general when both armies are , agric. implements, railway cars and 
brought fuUy into action ; if only a : locomotives, and pumping engines, 
considerable portion of each it is I besides a fine medical college and 
partial. When only small sections are I sanatorium. Pop. nearly 30,000. 
engaged it is called a skirmish. A ’ Battledore and Shuttlecock, a game 
commander may choose to act on the ; played 2000 years ago in China, and 
offensive or defensive, or to combine i still popular. It consists of tossing 
both, according to circumstances; ; the shuttlecock, a cork base sur- 
judgment in decision, skill in prepar- rounded by feathers with parch- 
ing the plan of B., and promptness in ' ment rackets. 

varj'ing it as required, are the marks Battleford, a tn at the confluence of 
of a great leader. , the Battle and X. Saskatchewan P,s., 

Striking illustrations of the influ- Canada. From 1876 to 1883 it was 
ence which a great B. may have on the seat of government for the X’.W 
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Territories, but was then superseded 
by Regina. Fighting took place here 
during Riel’s insurreetion in 1885. A 
branch railway connects B. with the 
Canadian Pacific. 

Battlement (Fr. b&timent, building), 
a wall erected rotmd the top o£ a 
fortified building consisting of rising 
parts known as cops or merlons, and 
intervening spaces called crenelles. 


Baudry 
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The soldiers fired from the embrasure 
while taking refuge behind the mer. 

Ion. In architecture Bs. are stUl 
erected for artistic effect. 

Battue (from Fr. batlre, to beat), a 
method of killing game, such as hares, 
pheasants, etc., by having them 
driven out of cover by beaters to- 
wards the spots where sportsmen are 
stationed to fire. In war or civil 
strife the term has often been applied 
to the .slaughter of helpless crowds. 

Batum, see Batoum. 

Baturin, a tn. of Tchernigov gov., j 
Russia, on R. Seim, 63 m. E. of i 

Tchernigov. Prom 1669-1708 it was 1 

the headquarters of the Hetman of j gifted man of letters 


revolutionaries of Paris. As an autiior 
he belonged to the most exaggerated 
and unwholesome section of the 
romanticists. Though his work has 
high artistic merit, yet lus subjects 
and treatment reveal a taste for dis- 
agreeable, even loathsome, matter, 
and a rebellion against the accepted 
canons of morality and society. His 
earliest poems, Les Fleurs de Mai, 
both in title and matter, foretokened 
his literary career. His is the art of 
presenting passion and vice in daring 
and brilliant colours, and clothing 
’ ” 'b and abominable ideas in cx- 

language. But not all his work 
like this ; he was an excellent 
and his translations from the 
ys of Edgar Allan Poe are per- 
The latter part of his life was 
i miserable. Financial troubles, opium, 
and drink ruined his health, and his 
last two years were spout in private 
hospitals. His chief works are : Les 
F'leurs de Mai, Poimes en Prose, 
translations from Poo, and some vols. 
of critical essays. 

Baudin, Charles (17S'1-1851), Fr. 
admiral, fought in the Napoleonic 
wars. In 183S he distinguished him- 
self by the capture of St. .Jean 
d’UlIoa. and was appointed minister 
of the marine in IS'll. 

Baudissin, Wolf Heinrich von (1789- 
1878), Ger. wTiter, was for some time 
secretary to the embassy at Vienna, 
and later at Paris. Afterwards, how- 
ever, he gave all his time to the study 
of literatme. He did into modern 
Ger. much of tlie primitive writings 
of liis peo))Ie, but his countrj-men are 
especially indebted to liim for his 
translations of the plays of Shake- 
speare and other Elizabethan drama- 
tists, of Molifere, and Goldoni, besides 
an excellent and original work on 
Ben Jonson and his School. 

Baudrillart, Henri Joseph 11821-94), 
Fr. economist, son of J. J. B. His 
contributions to the Journal of 
Economists, etc., prove him to bo i 


the Ukraine Cossacks. Pop. 3600. 

Balz, a tn., dept. Loire-Iufdrieure, 
France, situated on the coast, 50 m. 
N.W. of Nantes. It has salt-pans 
and interesting antiquities, and the 
inhabitants are noted for their quaint 
customs and picturesque costumes. 
Pop. 2500. 

Baucis, see Philejion. 

Baud,a tn., dept. Morhiban, France, 
13 miles S. of Pontivy; pop. 4690. 

Baudelaire, Charles Pierre (1821- 
67), Fr. poet and litterateur, was born 
in Paris, and educated there and at 
Lyons. At the age of twenty he was 
leading such a riotous life that his 
guardians sent him away to India, 
but he soon returned and became 
prominent among the Bohemians and 


„ -As a member 

of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science he was entrusted with an 
inquiry, the results of which were 
pub. in his Agricultural Population 
of France. He was professor of 
political economj’ at the Eoolo des 
Ponts ot Chaussdes. 

Baudrillart, Jacques Joseph (1774- 
1832), French authority on forestrj', 
was the son of a market gardener. 
In 1819 ho occupied a position of 
importance in the administration of 
forests, and later published many 
books dealing with forestry. 

Baudry, Paul Jacques Aimo (1828- 
86), Fr. painter, b. in Vondde. He won 
the Prix de Rome in 1850, and Ids 
residence in Itaiy strongly influenced 
his afterwork. His favourite subjects 
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were mythological or decorative, but [France, on R. Couasnon, 23 m. N'.E. 
he painted one historical picture of Angers The cap. of an arron. 
(‘ Charlotte Corday after the death of | The Fr. defeated the British imder 
Slarat ’). and many excellent por- the Duke of Clarence here in 1421. 
traits. His greatest fame was grained i Pop. 3325. 

by his mural decorations in the Paris Bauhin, Gaspard (15G0- 1624), 
Opera House, the Chdteau de Chan- brother of Jean B., was bom at Basel, 
tiliy, the Cour de Cassation, and After receiving the usual college edu- 
various private houses. His works cation, he visited sev. parts of Europe, 
are marked by graceful design and On his return to Basel, he appears to 
rich colouring rather than by strength have gained great reputation as a 
or originality. i learned man and a skilful natui-alist. 

Bauer, Bruno (1809-82), theolo - 1 We find him described as holding the 
gian and historian, was bom at Eisen- j offices of professor of Gk., of anatomy 
burg, Germany, and educated at 'and botany, and of the practice of 
Berlin, where he became a licentiate I medicine, dean of the faculty of 
of theology in 1834. In 1839 he was I medicine, chief physician to the town, 
transferred to Bonn, but within the j and rector of the university. Ills ctiief 
next two years published works on the i works were: Phytoxnnax, Ba.sel, 4to, 
Gospels expressing such unorthodox IloQS, and Prodromus TheatriBotanici, 
views that his licence to teach was 1 Frankfirrt. 1620. He also made col- 
withdrarvn, and he retired to Etxdorf lections of the .synonyms of the 
to spend the rest of his life in study botanicai writers who had preceded 
and authorship. His theories on the him. The latter appeared in his Pinna: 
origins of the (iospels are, briefly, that Thealri Botanici in 1623, of which a 
‘ St. Hark ’ was written in the time second edition was published in 1671, 
of Hadrian, and that from this the forming a complete key to the 
others were constmcted a century botanical knowledge of the day. 
later by Gentile, converts, who then Bauhin, Jean (1541 — 1613), wa.s, 
passed them off as genuine apos- according to .Sprengel, bom at Basel, 
tohcal documents. He also disputes His father placed him with Fnehsius, 
the authenticity of the four chief a botanist of eminence, and afterwards 
Pauline epistles. His assertions, with Conrad Gesner, whom he accom- 
though not well received, had the panied in various exemsions through 
good effect of causing fuller inquiry i Switzerland. He aftenvards visited 
into the history and character of early | several other parts of Europe for the 
Christian records. B. also wrote j purpose of becoming acquainted with 
histories of the 18th century, and of | their vegetable productions, and with 
the French Revolution. j a view to collecting materials for his 

Bauer, Caroline (1807-78), a Ger. ; 7/istoria Pfunlarium, aftenvards pub, 
actress, was bom at Heidelberg. She 1 In 1566 he fixed himself at Basel, 
made her dObut in 1822, and became 1 where he was elected professor of 
a popular favourite both in comedy ' rhetoric. A few years subsequently 
and tragedy. In 1829 she was married ' he was appointed principal physician 
morganaticaiiy to Prince Leopold of , to the Duke of Wurtemberg, in which 
Coburg, then widower of the Princess ■ situation he died at HontbOliard. 
Charlotte and afterwards King of the : Bauhinia, a large genus of tropical 
Belgians. Their union was imhappy, , Legurainosae named by Linnfeus after 
and came to an end in 1830. Return- ! the two botanists, Bauhin. The 
ing to the stage for some years, she ' flowers are often very beautiful, the 
finally left it in 1844 to many a , leaves are generally divided into twin 
Polish count. .She wrote two lively lobes, but the genus is chiefly re- 
vels. of theatrical reminiscences and ' markable for its twining plants which 
memoirs, published posthumously, in I twist in and out in an intricate 
which she strongly denounced Prince ! manner. B. porruta, the Jamaica 
Leopold and Baron Stockmar. : ‘mountain ebony,’ is so called because 

Bauernfeld, Eduard von (1802-90), its wood Is sheathed in black. 
Austrian dramatist, was h. at Vienna. ' Baukaw,orBaukau, a tn. of Prussia, 
In his numerous plays the dialogue , in circle of Bochum. Coal mines, 
always flows, and the interest is well , Pop. about 8000. 
maintained. Though he is not in- Baul, a tn. of Venezuela, in state of 
terested in profound psychology, his , Zamora, GO m. .S. of San Carlos; pop. 
irrepressible humour, and his Uvely , 10,000. 

sense of the ridiculous both in ciremn- ; Baumann, Oskar (1864-99), Aus- 
stances and people, make liim the triantraveller, bom in Vienna ; in 1885 
Jloliere of the Vienne.se stage. Leichl- journeyed with Leng up the Congo 
einnaus Liehe, Biirgerlichitnd Roman- liver to Stanley Falls ; the following 
tisch.DasLiehesProtokolUandModeme ‘ year he expiored Fernando Po, and 
Jxioend, are the best known of his , two years later ascended the mt. of 
comedies. ; Kilimanjaro. During 1892-93 he led 

Bauge, a tn.. dept. Haine-et-Loire, ' an expedition to Victoria Xyanza 
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and explored the surrounding dist.; 
in 1896 he -was made consul at Zanzi- 
bar. Ho published sov. works on his 
oxijlorations, of which three are Bine 
afrilcanischc Tropen- Insel, Fernando 
Poo, 18SS; Usaynbarannd seine B'ach- 
bargebieic, 1S9X; and Afrikanist^e 
Skizsen, 1900. Sec M. Haberlandt's 
Dr. Oskar Baumann, 1900. 

Baumannshohle, stalaotitio cavern 
in Harz Mts., Duchy of Brunswick, on 
Bode R., 5 m. S.E. of Blankenburg. 
It contains numerous fossil remains. 

Baumbach, Rudolf (1840 - 1905), 
Ger. poet and novelist, was born at 
Kraniehfeld. Among his best worls 
are the epic, Zlatorog, 1875; the novel 
Trug-Gold, 1878 ; book of lyrics, 
Lieder eines fahrenden OeseUen, 1S78; 
and fairy -story, Es war cinmai, 1889. 

Baume-les-Dames,tn., dept. Donbs, 
France, on R. Doubs, IS m. N.E. 
Besancfon; cap. of an arron.; pop. 
3000. 

Baume-les-Messieurs, a vil. in Jura 
dept., France, 6 m. iC.tV. of Lons-le- 
Saulnler. 

Baumgarten, Alexander Gottlieb 
<1714-62), was 6. at Berlin. Ho studied 
at Halle, and became a warm admirer 
of Wolff’s philosophy. B. applied 
liimself to logic and to belles-lellres, on 
which he afterwards gave lectures at 
the Orphan Institution of Halle. He 
invented the word resthetics, which ‘ 
applied to the theory of taste, or 
science of the beautiful. He divit. 
the science of {esthetics into theo- 
retical and practical: he developed 
his ideas first in his treatise, Dispu- 


distinct soienof — • *• 

in the German 
works of B. ar 
Philosophica, 

Practice.. In 1740 B. was appointed 
professor of philosophy at Franlrfurt- 
on-the-Oder, where he died. 

Baumgarten-C’”"'"’”' T "U.viV WrmH- 
rich Otto (1788- 
was born at Mer , , 

Leipzig University. Prom 1812 until 
his death he was professor of theology 
at Jena. He was a recognised au- 
thority on the history of Clwistian 
dogma, and his books on the subject 
are numerous, among the chief of 
them being Grundzilge dcr Btblischen 
Theologie, 1828, and Compendium 
d,er DogmengescMcMe, published four 
years after his death. 

Baumgartner, Andreas, Baron von 
(1793-1865), an Austrian scientist and 
politician, was born at Friedberg, 
Bohemia, and studied at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, where he became pro- 
fessor of physics. He was afterwards 
appointed director of the imperial 


porcelain factories. 1S33-4G; in chup--o 
of railway construction, 1847 ; of 
public works, 1848; minister of com- 
merce, 1851; and of finance, 1851. In 
1855 he was president of the .-Austrian 
Academy of Sciences, and in 1861 
entered the Reiohsrath, House of 
Lords. He pub. Die incciianische 
Theorieder fVdrmc, 1864 ; NaturJehre, 
1823 (new edition 1845). and many 
other works. 

Baumgartner, Gallus Jakob (1797- 
1869), a Swiss statesman, born at xVlt- 
statten. He studied at Freiburg and 
Vienna, and promoted the revision of 
the constitution of the cantons, 1831. 
He was a leader of the Liberals till 
1841, when he joined the Ultramon- 
tane party. He represetited his canton 
in the Council of Estates from 1857 to 
1860. His writings are on historical 
subjects and include ; Die Sc/iicciz in 
Viren Kampfen und Umgcsialt ungen 
von 1830-50, 4 vols., 1853-66. In 1842 
he founded the .Veue Schweizer 
Zeitung. 

Baumgartner, Karl Heinrich (1798- 
1886), a Ger. physician, born at Pforz- 
heim, and died at Baden-Baden : he 
became clim'oal professor at Freiburg, 
1824-62. His fame rested on his 
original studies in embryology and 
the circulation of blood. Ho uToto 
vohuninously on medical subjects ; 

’ ■ ' Fdhere Begrilndung 

Embriioanlagc dureh 
1854 ; Scliopfungs- 

gedanken, 1856-9. 

Baur, Ferdinand Christian (1792- 
1860), Ger. theologian, 6. near Stutt- 
gart. In 1825, while professor in the 
theological seminary at Blaubeuren, 
he published his first important book, 
Sitmbolik und Mytliologie oder die 
Naturreligion des AUertums. Ne.xt 
year ho was appointed professor of 
theology at Tubingen, where for some 

time he wrote r -’"' 

and allied subjec 
Eeligionssgstem 
Apollonius von 
meanwhile he w 
influence of Heg . 
of history he adopted in his subse- 
quent works. Between 1835 and 
1847 he estab. what is known as the 
‘ Tubingen School,’ the teachings of 
which were so opposed to orthodox 
tradition that they aroused great 
antagonism. B. contends that the 
various M.T. books wore mostly the 
outcome of a Petrine versus Paulino 
contest in the early Clnirch, that the 
only genuine epistles of ,St. Paul are 
those to the Galatians, Corinthians, 
and Romans, and that these prove 
liim to have been in strong opposition 
to Peter, while the uTiter of Acts 
tried as far as possible to minimise 
their disagreement. B. also argtics in 
his book on the Gospels (1847), that 
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these, Witten in the first and eecond basins ol the Danube and tlie Main, 
centuries, were adaptations from an the most important river being the 
earJior gospel, and show a desire on former. The Danube follows a wind- 
the part of the redactors to reconcile ing course of about 200 m. long 
t.he opposing factions. His main throughout B. It is navigable, and 
argument is that Peter and his friends receives during its course through B. 
tried to establish a Jewish Christian- numerous tributaries, amongst which 
ity, wliilc Paul worked on bolder and may be named the Iller, the Lech, the 
broader lines, and that their differ- Isar, and the Inn, the Naab and the 
cnees influenced all Christian litera- WOrnitz. The Palatinate is bounded 
turn for two centuries. Towards the on the N. and W. by a lofty range of 
end of his life, B. somewliat modified hills, on the E. by the Rhine, and on 

his views, and hi T' ’ ’ the S. by Alsace. The climate of B. 

U835-G3) is loss ; ■ varies very considerably with the 

strictly historical . , physical character of the country, 

works. Taken on an average. It is rather 

Bautain, Louis Eugene Marie (179G- colder in vrlnter than in Great Britain, 
lS(i7), was born at Parisand educated but a good deal warmer during the 
at the Ecole Normale. Displaying a summer and the autumn. The area 
talent for philosophy, he hcoame pro- of the two divisions taken together is 
lessor ol that scionco nt Strassburg, 29,285 sq. m. It is divided into eight 
whore he was afterwards appointed provs.: Upper B., Lower B., Upper 
professor also of literature. In 1828 Palatinate, Upper Franconia, Middle 
lie resigned his professorship to take Franconia, Lower Franconia, Swabia, 
orders, hut remained In Strassburg and the Palatinate. The pop. of B., 
until 1840. when ho was translated to according to the census ol 1905, was 
Paris as vicar ol the diocese, and re- over 6,500,000. Two of the tns. have 
mainod there until his death. His pops, of over 100,000, while another 
philosophy and theology were rather four have pops, between 50,000 and 
mcdiajval tlian modern; ho was a 100,000. Education, which up till 
mystic, and strongly opposed to quite recently was rather backward, 
rationalism. has improved very considerably of 

Bautzen, or Budissin, a tn. of Upper late years. There are now at least 
Lusatia, Saxony', Germany, on R. two Roman Catholic universities. By 
Spree, 31 m. N.E. of Dresden. The far the greater part of the pop. — 
cap. ol an administrative dlst. It is almost three-fourths — are Roman 
surrounded by picturesque turreted Catholics. By a concordat with Rome 
walls, and contains a cathedral. Has the kingdom is divided up into two 
munufs. of textiles, leather, paper, archbishoprics and six bishoprics, 
and metal. Napoleon defeated the The Protestant Church, however, is 
Allies hero in May 1813. Pop. 29,000. supported by the state, and the Pro- 
Bauxite, an earthy compound of testants form nearly one-fourth of the 
aluminium, iron oxide, titanic acid, population, the remainder consisting 
and water, in varying proportions ; prlneipally of Jews, 
found in the S. of France (taking its jlgricnUure , — The main products 

name from Baux, near Arles), in of the country' are rye, oats, yvheat, 
Ireland (Antrim), and in the Southern barley, and millet, hemp, flax, fruit. 
United States. Its colom- varies and the vine. Tobacco is also produced 
according to the proportion of oxide, in some quantities, and the Palatinate 
B. is valuable for the production of produces large quantities of the sugar 
aluminium and its salts. As it resists beet. In Central Franconia extensive 
heat yvell it makes also good cm- quantities of hops are produced. In 
cibles and fire-bricks. the provinces of .Swabia and Upper 

Bavaria (Ger. Bay'orn), one of the Bavaria, cattle -rearing forms the 
kingdoms of Southern Germany and chief occupation of the people, the 
in area and pop. the state which next country here being more suited to 
to Prussia is of most importance in the pasture land than for the production 
Ger. empire. It is divided into two of good crops. Almost one-third of 
unequal parts, the one B. proper, the whole area of Bavaria is given up 
which occupies at least eleven -twelfths to forest lands. The land is held prin- 
of the whole area, and the other the cipally by' peasant proprietors, the 
Palatinate of the Rhine, which is average holding consisting of about 
divided from B. proper by the duchies 150 ac. 

of Baden and Hesse. B. proper is sur- Mineral ■wealllt . — The chief minerals 
rounded by great ranges of mts. on of B. are coal, iron-ore, graphite, and 
three sides, the western side being salt. Up to the middle of the 19th 
bounded by Wilrtomburg, Baden, century the sale of the latter was a 
and Hesse. The country consists gov. monopoly, but this monopoly 
mainly of an extensive plateau, yvhioh has been abolished during the last 
has an average height of nearly 2500 sixty years. Coal is found in almost 
ft. It belongs principally to the i all parts of B. In addition may be 
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mentioned quarries o£ marble, gyp- 
sum, and good building stone. In the 
Palatinate there are also ser. quick- 
silver mines which still produce a 
good output. Porcelain clay is also 
found, and ranks amongst the finest 
in Europe. 

Manufactures . — The chief industry 
of B. is brewing. This industry is 
carried on on a far more extensire 
scale here than in any other European 
country. There are considerably 
more than 5000 breweries in the 
country, and tlie output of beer is 
more than 100,000,000 gallons per 
annum, the gi-eater part of the output 
being consumed within the country 
itself. In addition, there is a fair 
porcelain industry, and a good in- 
dustry in cotton and woollen goods. 
Hardware, wooden toys, glass, ce- 
ment, and spirits are also manufac- 
tured in the country. The chief ex- 
ports are corn, hops, beer, wine, and 
potatoes. Nuremburg is the centre of 
the hop trade, and Augsburg the 
chief of the cotton tns. Sugar, tobacco, 
cocoa, and coffee are imported into 
the country. The communications of 
IJie country are in a good state ; there 
are excellent state railways, a good 
system of roads, and a fair canal 
system. Telegraphic and telephonic 
communications are also good. 

CnnstihiHon . — By the Treaty of 
Versailles of 1871, B. became one of 
the confederated states in the Ger. 
empire, which, however, reserved to 
B. many separate privileges. By the 
constitution of 1818, which has been 
only slightly altered, B. is a consti- 
tutional monarchy. The crmvn de- 
scends to the neare.st male heir, and 
Is heroditarj- in the house of Wittels- 
bach. In case of infancy or incapa- 
city the regency is vested in the 
neare.st male heir to the throne. The 
Idng is the head of the executive, but 
his ministers are re.sponsible for his 
acts. The seat of the gov. is at 
Munich. Bavaria also sends forty- 
eight deputies to the imperial diet. 
The army forms a separate portion of 
the Ger. army, but in time of war is 
commanded by the Ger. Emperor. 
Its peace footing is about GO, 000 men, 
in war time this number can be raised 
to pearly 200,000. 

Histom . — The original inhab. of B. 
were probably of Celtic origin, and 
had probably been in occupation of 
their ter. for some centuries before. 
Just previous to the beginning of the 
Chri.stian era they were conquered by 
the Romans and included in a Rom. 
prov. After the decline of the Rom. 
power they suffered somewhat from 
the inroads Of the barbarians, and 
were ultimately quite easily conquered 
bv the Franks. Their dukes, during 
the later part of the dark ages, seem 
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to have been completely under the 
control of the Frankish kings and 
emperors. By Charles the Great, B. 
was definitely incorporated in the 
Carolingian empire. During the cen- 
turies which followed, B. was the 
scene and the cause of many quarrels, 
being held now by one prince, now by 
another, until towards the end of the 
11th century it passed into the hands 
of the family of Well. The first Welt 
with difficulty retained it, and passed 
it on to his sons, but Ids grandson, 
holding both B. and Saxony, was de- 
prived of B., which lor a short time 
passed back into the hands of the 
imperial family, only, however, until 
1156. when it was restored to Henry 
the Lion, the great-grandson of the 
first Well. But Henry the Lion did 
not hold the duchy tor very long: in 
1180 he was placed under the im- 
perial ban. and deprived of his lands, 
which were given to a duke of the 
Wittelsbach family. Under the early 
Wittelsbachs B. increased in pros- 
perity, but its means of territorial c.x- 
pansion were rapidly declining, since 
on all sides were growing up strong 
and extensive powers. During the 
13th and 14th centuries the possi- 
bility of B. becoming one of the great 
Ger. powers was stopped by the div. 
of the duchy Into two, and again after 
a short union into six. For some 
considerable time the history of B. is 
simply the record of the innumerable 
quarrels and wars which were the 
natural outcome of these dlvs., and 
B., as a Ger. duchy, ceased to bo of 
any great importance. Until the 
beginning of the ICth century B. re- 
mained disunited, until in 1504 it 
again regained its unity under Albert 
the Wise. Alter his death, again a 
partial div. took place between his 
sons, William IV. and Louis : after 
Louis’ death, 1545, William IV. again 
ruled over a united B. The next 
important point to bo noticed in 
the history of B. is its attitude to- 
wards the Reformers. William IV. 
keenly supported the Catholic Church, 
and was able to a very great extent to 
repress the progress of the Reformers. 
His son followed his policy, and 
was succeeded by William the Pious, 
who had been trained by the .7 esults. 
His son, Maximilian I., placed B. on a 
very strong basis indeed, reformed It 
internally, took an active part in the 
Thirtv Years’ War. and regained for 
his country the addition of the Upper 
Palatinate. Ho died in 1681, leaving 
B strong, able, and desirous of taking 
her proper place in the councils of 
Europe, a thing which internal strife 
had forbidden during the past fotu- 
centuries. In addition to keeping 
this ter. at the peace ot Westphalia it. 
in addition, received confirmation ot 
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Its title to the electoral dignity to 
which It had been raised in 1624. 
The next reign was taken up in a 
judicious attempt to ailow the duchy 
to recover from its exhaustion brought 
on by the Thirty Years’ War. Under 
Jlaximllian’s son this work was well 
carried ont, but Maximilian Em- 
manuel undid all this work by taking 
an active part on the side of France 
during the Spanish Succession War 
and sharing in the defeat at Blenheim 
in 1704. His dominions, lost lor the 
time, were only restored in 1714 in a 
very ravaged and exhausted condi- 
tion. On the death of the Emperor 
Charles VI., untaught by the experi- 
ence of 1702-14, Charles Albert de- 
voted all his strength and power to an 
attempt to uin from Marla Theresa 
the cro^vn of Austria. Semi-success- 
ful at first, he d. in the midst of failure 
(1745), and his successor got back the 
ancestral possessions only by giving 
■ '■ ■ ' ofthc 

short 
;tempt 

to recover. iVnd in 1777, on the 
extinction of the Bavarian line of the 
Wittelsbachs the succession passed to 
the Elector Palatine (Charles Theo- 
dore), and the Palatinate and the 
duchies of Julich and Berg wore 
united to B. This directly led to the 
war of the Bavarian succession. The 
revolutionary wars found B. a prey 
to the alternate attacks of France and 
Austria. In 1805, however, B. was 
made into a kingdom by Napoleon, 
the title being vested in the ducal 
elector. B. now remained a Arm ally 
of Napoleon until 1813, when, by a 
judicious change of sides, it was able 
to have confirmed to it by the 
victorious allies all the benefits and 
advantages given it previously by 
Napoleon. In 1818 it received an- 
other constitution, one which it holds 
to the present day with practically no 
change. B. felt the shock of the 
Revolution of 1830, but no outbreak 
took place until the further shock of 
1848. The king was then forced to 
abdicate, and was succeeded by his 
son. During the Austrian-Prussian 
War, B. helped Austria, and had to 
pay a huge indemnity at the end of 
the war to Prussia, and concede some 
small amount of ter. In 1870, how- 
ever, it placed its army under the 
command of the Prussians, and by 
the treaty of Versailles of 1871 be- 
came an integral part of the German 
empire with certain special privi- 
leges. King Louis II., the patron of 
Wapnier, went mad, and committed 
suicide in 1880, being succeeded by 
his brother. King Otto, who also un- 
fortunately became insane; the regent 
appointed was Prineo Leopold, his 
uncle. 


Bavaria, Statue of, a colossal bronze 
statue, personifying Bavaria, executed 
by Ludwig von Schwanthaler, 1802- 
48, which stands nearly 63 ft. high 
in front of the Ruhmeshalle at 
Munich. 

Bavarian Alps, see Tybol. 

Bavay, a tn., dept. Nord, France, 
13 m. S.E. of Valenciennes. The 
ancient Bagacum, cap. of the Nervii. 
It has iron-works and marble quarries. 
Pop. 1750. 

Bawean, Bawian, or Bavian Island, 
an is. off the Malay Peninsula, situated 
between Borneo and Java. The dist. 
is liilly with fertile valleys and hot 
springs ; it is very densely populated 
and is a Dutch possession. Pop. about 

35.000. 

Bawtry, a tn. of W. Riding, York- 
shire, England, 8 m. S.E. of Don- 
caster, on the Great Northern Rail- 
way; pop. 1000. 

Bax, Ernest Belfort, an Eng. jour- 
nalist, b. 1854 at Leamington. He 
studied philosophy in (Germany 
where he acted as a foreign corre- 
spondent during 1880 and 1881. In 
1885 ho was the co-fouifder with 
William Morris of the Socialist League, 
and for a time assi.sted in the editing 
of the Commonweal. He later joined 
the Social Democratic Federation, 
and became the editor of its organ, 
Jttslice. He is the author of numerous 
works on historical and socialistic 
subjects, which include Jean Paul 
illaraf, 1878; now ed. 1901: Ethics of 
Socialism, 1889; French Revolution, 
1890; German Soridy at the Close of 
the Middle Ages, in conjunction 
with William Morris, Socialism, its 
Growth and Outcome, 1894 ; The 
Peasants’ War in Germany, 1899; 
Essays in Socialism, 1906 ; The Last 
Episode of the French Revolution, 
1911. 

Baxar, or Buxar, a tn. situated on 
the S. bank of the Ganges in the 
Shahabad dist., Bengal, India. Here 
Jlir Kasim was defeated by Sir 
Hector Mumo, 1764. It is of literary 
interest as the residence of witers of 
Vedic hymns. The trade is chiefly in 
sugar, cotton, and cotton goods. Pop. 

14.000. 

Baxter, Sir David (1793-1872). He 
was manager of the Sugar Refining 
Company, in Dundee, till 1820, when 
he joined the linen manufacturing 
firm of Baxter Brothers as a partner. 
He was extremely successful in busi- 
ness, and was a most generous bene- 
factor to his native town. He was 
created a baronet in 1863. Consult 
Norrie, Dundee Celebrities of the 
Nineteenth Century, 1873. 

Baxter, Richard (1615-91), divine 
and controversialist, 6. at Rowton in 
Shropshire, and studied under Richard 
Wickstead, who had an excellent 
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library, though a careless scholar him- 
seU. B.’s ambition to attend a uni- 
versity was not realised. Tried his 
fortune at court, where he was weU 
received, but he found the life un- 
suitable. Ordained at the age of 
twenty-one by the Bishop of Worces- 
ter; appointed to the Grammar School 
at Dudley; became assistant to a 
clergSTnan at Bridgenorth ; went as 
preacher to Kidderminster. While 
siding ulth the Parliamentarians in 
the Civil War (he accepted a chap- 
laincy to the Parh'amentary army), 
he opposed the execution of the 
king and the vesting of supreme 
power in Cromwell. He held a middle 
course between the Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians. On the restoration of 
the monarchy ho was appointed one 
of the king’s chaplains. He presented 
to the Conference at the Savoy a 
reformed liturgj% but neither the 
Presbyterians nor the bishops would 
accept it. The Act of Uniformity of 
1662 was so strict in its requisitions 
as regards ceremonial worship that it 
had the ^ffect of banishing B., with 
some two thousand divines, from the 
pale of the church. He retired to 
Acton, but after the Indulgence of 
1672 he returned to London, but was 
regarded ivith suspicion. He was 
arrested as being hostile to Episco- 
pacy, severely fined by Judge Jefferies, 
and spent eighteen months in prison. 
During the later years of his life he 
wrote very much, the number of his 
writings reaching a total of 168 works. 

He was an eloquent preacher and a 
keen and able controversialist. Among 
his best known works are: The Saints' 
Everlasting Rest, 1650; a Call to the 
Unconverted, 1657 / Meihodus Theo- 
logim, 1681; Catholic Theology, 1675. 

He left an autobiography, Religuice 
Baxteriance — a favourite work with 
Johnson and Coleridge. Orme pre- 
fixed a Life to his edition of B. ’s works 
in 23 vols. 1830; Lives by A. D. 
Grosart (1879), Dean Boyle (1883), 
and J. H, Davies (1886). 

Baxter, William (1650- 1723), 

. . . „ , T — , — 

ub. 

'urn 

He 

Baxterians, a name formerly ap- 
plied to the followers of Richard 
Baxter, the Nonconformist divine, in 
his theological teaching. His two 
most noted adherents were Dr. Philip 
Doddridge and Dr. Isaac Watts. 

Bay is a name applied to several 
species of the genus Lauras, or laurels, 
and also to plants which somewhat 
resemble laurels. The sweet B. is the 
Lauras nobilis, an evergreen plant 
which grows abundantly in S. Europe, 
and was used as the victor’s laurel of 
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I olden times. The aromatic leaves are 
I used for culinary ptirposcs, and the 
berries for veterinary medicine. Red 
B., or Laarus Caroliniensis ; wliitc 
B., .or Magnolia glauca; loblollv B., 
or Gordonia Lasianthus, are all natives 
of N. America. 

Bay (Fr. baycr, to gape) is an inlet 
of the sea that is wider towards the 
open sea and narrower as it advances 
into the mainland. The term is often 
used where galf would be more appro- 
priate, a gulf being deeper and le.ss 
variable in width than a bay. 

Baya, or Ploceas baya, one of the 
weaver-birds common to India and 
Ceylon ; it belongs to the family 
Ploceidffi. The weaver-bird is so 
called from its elaborately - woven 
nest. 

Bayadere (Portuguese bailadcira, 
female dancer) is the name given to 
the trained dancing girls of India, the 
nauteh girls. They are usually selected 
from the lowest class of the people, 
and their dancing has a decidedly 
immoral tendency. Some of the panto - 
mimic dancers are attached to the 
Hindu temples. 

Bayamo, or San Salvador, n city on 
the R. Canto, in the S.B. of Cuba, 
foundedbyD. Velazquez inl513. Once 
the prin. city in the is., its trade was 
greatly restricted by the choking up 
of the river by a flood in 1616 : it has 
also suffered greatly from war. 
Present pop. about 4000. 

Bayana, or Biana, a tn. of RaJ- 
putana, India, formerly a famous 
fort, which still contains ruins of 
ancient times; pop. 9000. 

Bayan-Khara Mts., the Mongol 
name of an extensive range in Eastern 
Asia. 'The dist. is still little explored 
by Europeans, and the e.xlstenco of 
these mts. was long only known from 
Chinese geographers, according to 
whom they lie in the centre of the E. 
Asian table-land, W. of Lake Khoo- 
khoo-nor, between 35° and 38° K. 
lat. and 96° and 100° E. long. 

Bayard, the famous horse of the 
four sons of Aymon ; he appears in 
Tasso’s Rinaldo, Orlando Furioso, 
and Orlando Innamorato ; the name 
is also given to a horse in Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake, and is frequently 
applied to any spirited horse. 

Bayard, Pierre du Terrail, known 
by the honourable appellation ‘ le bon 
chevalier, sans peur et sans reprocho ’ 
(the good knight, without fear and 
without reproach) (1475-1524), born 
at the Chkteau de B. in Dauphine, of 
a great militars' family ; placed as a 
youth in the houselioid of the Duke 
of Savoy; 1494 accompanied Charles 
VIII. against Naples and distin- 
guished himself at the battle of 
Fornovo; served in the Italian wars 
of Louis XII.; present at the Battle 
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of the Spare, where he was taken naw. It has considerable trade in 
jirisoncr ; knighted by Franci.s I. lumber and fish (sturgeon, pickerel, 
.'ifter the battle of Jlarignano, 1516; bass, and whitefish), but its salt trade, 
mortally wounded when defending once productive, is now declining. 
Bonnivet against an army of i Its industries Include shipbuilding, 
Charles V. I machinery, cement, and alkali works. 

Bayard, Thomas Francis (182S-98), 1 There are also coal mines and beet 
an American statesman. He was b. in I sugar factories in the vicinity. Pop. 
Wilmington, Delaware, and entered ■ over f 0.000. 

a commercial house in New York as a : Bayer, Gottlieb Siegfried (1694- 
clerk; in 1848 he began to study law, • 1738), son of the astronomer, bom 
and was called to the bar in 1851;! at Keinigsberg; studied the oriental 
lie was a senator from 1809 to 1885, and Cliinese ian^ages. Some of his 
and became Secretary of State, ; works were pub. in the 5/ emoirs o/f/ic 
1885-9. He was the leader of the '.Academy of Felen^ura and the Ada 
Democratic party in the senate, and , ICruditorum. His Opitsc'da were pub 
was many times proposed as presi- witli a life by Klotz, Halle, 1770. 
dent. He was U.S. ambas. to Great Bayer, Johann(1572-1625),agtrono- 

Uritain, 1893-7. See Edward Spencer, mer, b. at Rhain in Bavaria, followed 
1‘vbUc Life and Services of Thomas the profession of a lawyer at Augs- 
F. Bayard, ISSO. burg. In 1603 he pub. a chart of the 

Bayazid, a tn. of Turkish Armenia, stars, Vranomelria, in which for the 
near the Persian frontier and Mt. first time he included twelve new con- 
Ararat, 155 m. N.W. of Taljriz. The stellations of the S. hemisphere, and 
cap. of the sanjak of the same name, also employed letters of the (Sreek 
Pop. 2000. alphabet in star-nomenclature. His 

Bayazid I., sumamed Ildirim (or S. constellations are said to have been 
Lightning)(1389-1403),boml347, son derived from the observations of a 
of Murad I., Sultan of the Ottomans; Dutch navigator, 
spent his life in wars against the Bayern, see Bavabia. 
nations around the Ottoman empire ; Bayeux, episcopal city of Calva- 
made great conquests in Servia, Mol- dos dept., Normandy, France, on 
davia, Greece, and Hungary; 1397 R. Atue, 17 m. N.W. of Caen. In the 
captured Athens. Conqtiered and ancient cathedral was preserved the 
taken prisoner by Timur, Hlian of the famous B. tapestry (q.v.), now in the 
Tartars. Died in captivity, and was museum. It has manufs. of lace, 
succeeded by his son, Mohammed I. china, and textiles, and a good trade 
Bayazid II. (1481-1512),6. 1447, son in agricultural produce. Pop. 7310. 
of Sultan Mohammed 11.. defeated Bayeux Tapestry is a roll of linen 
his brother (who contested the throne) 20 in. wide and 231 ft. long, preserved 
at the battle of Yenishehr, 1481. He at Bayeux in Normandy, upon which 
warred against the repubhe of Venice, is worked in coloured woollen thread 
the Sultan of Egypt, and Persia ; he the events connected with the in- 
concluded treaties with Poland and vasion and conquest of England. It 
the Czar of Moscow. Towards the end is not, strictly speaking, tajiestry, as 
of Ids reign his sons rose against 1dm, it is worked in sampler fashion. The 
and the youngest, Selim, supported work is divided into seventy-two 
by the Janis.saries and the bulk of the compartments, with descriptions in 
people of Constantinople, ascended Latin, and the crude and unnatural 
the throne, 1012. B. retired to spend ■ colour.s still retain their freshness, 
the rest of his days at his birthplace, i Various conjectures as to its origin 
Demiloka, but died on the journey- at have been made, tradition assigning 
Aya, near Hai-sa. • it to JIatilda, wife of William the 

Baybay, a tn. on the W. coast of Conqueror ; it was more probably 
Leyte, Philippine Islands, 45 m. worked for his half-brother, Odo, Bis- 
direct S.W. from Tacloban, the cap. hop of Bayeux, in 1048. It was first 
of the prov.; pop. (1903) 22,990. mentioned in the 14th century, when 
Bayberry, also called Candleberry, an inventory was made of thegoods in 
or Wax Myrtle, an evergreen shrub Bayeux Cathedral, which it adorned, 
found in the United States, the W. 1 In 1724 a drawing of a portion of it 
Indies, and Cape Colony. Its ]eave.s was presented to 31. Lancelot, a mem- 
are fragrant when bruised; in the W. J ber of the AcadOmie des Inscriptions, 
Indies they are used for raakjng bay I and this led to public knowledge of 
rum. The berries are covered with i the work. In 1803 it was sent to Paris 
greenish-wiiite wax, which Is collected | by order of Napoleon for a short 
by boiling and skimming, refined, and I inspection, but was shortly after 
used for making candles and scented i returned, and in 1816 Charles 
soap. The candles while burning are ' Stothard was sent by the English 
very fragrant. 1 .Society of Antiquaries to make an 

_ Bay City, cap. of B. co., Michigan, '■ accurate copy of it. His drawings of 
L.S.A.. near the mouth of the Sagi- ' it were published in the sixth vol. of 
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Vetusta Monumenta in 1819. See 
Jules Comte’s Tapisscrie de Bayeux, 
187S; Rev. J. 0. Bruce’s Bayeux 
Tapestry Elucidated, 1885; and F. R. 
.Fowkes’s Bayeux Tapestry, 1S9S. 

Bay Islands, a small group off 
Honduras, discovered by Columbus 
in 1502. The largest is,, Roatan, is 
30 m. long by 9 m. broad. These is. 
u-ere occupied by British settlers in 
the 17 th century, but not formally 
amrexed until 1852. Jn 1859 they 
were ceded to Honduras. Their prin- 
cipal produce consists of cocoa-nuts, 
bananas, and other fruit, which are 
exported to the U.S. Pop. 3000. 

Bayle, Pierre (1647-1700), Fr. critic 
and controversial writer, h. at Carlat 
in France. Educated at the Catholic 
University of Toulouse, where he made 
a profession of Cathoho faith, which 
he subsequently revoked ; 1670 went 
to Geneva; 1674 came to Paris; held 
the chair of philosophy at Sedan for 
five years ; losing this by reason of a 
decree of Louis XIV., he went to 
Rotterdam. 1695 pub. the first vol. 
of his Dictionnaire Historigue el 
Critique. It was extremely popular, 
being unlike anything pub. before it: 
it was of great use before the advent 
of enoyolopsedlas, and is scarcely 
superseded now for certain informa- 
tion. There have been many eds. of 
it, one of the most famous being by 
Abbe Chaufpid, who added a supple- 
ment. A Life of Bayle was prefixed 
by P. dos IVIaizeaux to his edition of 
the dictionary. 

BayUn, or Bailtn, tn. of prov. JaSn, 
■Spain, 7 m. S.W. of Linares. The 
neighbourhood is fertile, and there 
are galena and blende mines. General 
Castanos defeated the French under 
Dupont here in July 1808. Pop. 7500. 

Bayliss, Sir Wyke (1835-1906), an 
Eng. artist. He was bom at Madeley, 
and studied at the Royal Academy. 
He became president of the Royal 
Society of British Artists in 1888 and 
was knighted in 1897. His talent was 
directed chiefly in the delineation of 
interiors of cathedrals and churches: 
the most notable of his paintings are: 

La Sainte Chapelle, 1865; St. Mark’s, 
Venice, 1880 ; St. Peter’s, Rome, 
1888; and The Golden Duomo, 1892. 
He is also the author of sev. books, 
including T/ie Higher lAfc in Art, 
1879; The Enchanted Island, 1888; 
Bex Begum : a Painter’s Study of the 
Likeness of Christ, 1898 ; and Five 
Great Painters of the Victorian Era, 
1902. 

Baylor University is a Baptist edu- 
cational institute situated at Waco, 
Texas, formerly at Independence in 
the same state. It was chartered in 
1845 and removed to Waco in 1882. 

It has a large library and about 800 
students. 
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Bayly, Ada Ellen, writer of popular 
novels, uTote under the psoudotvvin 
of Edna Lyall (g.v.). 

Bayly, Thomas Haynes (1797-1839), 
English ballad tvriter and dramatist, 
was b. at Bath, and educated at Win- 
chester and Oxford. His plavs and 
novels are now forgotten, but sonic 
of his songs arc stUl familiar. Their 
mild sentimentality, expressed in 
facile if not voit poetic verse, then 
exactly suited popular taste, and She 
wore a Wreath of Boses, Wc met — 
’twas in a Croivd, and Gaily the 
Troubadour, etc., were sung every- 
where. His most successful plav was 
Perfection. He also rvrote two novels, 
A Legend of Killamcy and The 
Aylmcrs. 

Bayne, Alexander (d. 1737), fii-st 
professor of law in Scotland ; son of 
John B. of Logie in Fife. Became au 
advocate at the Scottish bar, 1714: 
in 1722, professor of Scots Law at 
Edinburgh ; edited and wrote several 
works on Scots Law, many of whicli 
were acute and bold. 

Bayne, Peter (1830-96), a Scottish 
journalist and author. He graduated 
at Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
studied theologj' for the ministry at 
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Becieic. He was also associated with 
the Christian IForld, and contributed 
to numerous London periodicals. He 
pub. essays on De Quincey, Hugh 
Miller, etc., and wrote the Testimony 
of Christ to Christianity, 1862; and a 
Life of Luther, 1887. 

Baynes, Thomas Spencer (1823-87). 
was the son of a Baptist minister at 
Wellington, Somerset. He was sent 
to Edinburgh University, where he 
was a pupil, and afterwards assistant, 
of Sir William Hamilton. In 1850 ho 
became editor of the Edinburgh 
Guardian, and in 1858 was appointed 
assistant editor of the Daily News. 
Six years later ho became professor of 
logic, metaphysics, and Eng. litera- 
ture at St. .Andrews University, and 
held this position for tho rest of his 
life. From 1873 to 1881 he was sole 
editor of the ninth ed. of the Ency. 
Bril., and even when his health 
obliged him to resign part of his 
responsibility to Robertson Smith, 
he still, continued to tvrito, his best- 
known article being that on Shake- 
speare, since reprinted, with other 
essays, in Shakespeare Studies. His 
other works include an Essay on the 
New Analytic of logical Forms. 
1850, and a translation of Amauld’s 
Port Boyal Logic. 

Bay of Islands, a deep and spacious 
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inlet on the N.E. coast of New Zea- 
land, shut in by a nnmber of is. It 
is naturally fitted to become an im- 
portant harbour, but at present has 
only one small settlement, Russell. 

Bayonet is the name of a short 
spear - like weapon as used in the 
British army, 12 in. in length. When 
not in use it is carried in a scabbard 
on the soldier’s left side; when in use 
it is fixed to the muzzle of the rifle, 
and forms the tluusting weapon of 
the infantry. The original weapon is 
thought to have been invented at 
Bayonne in the 17th century; it was 
triangular in section, and had a taper- 
ing point. 

Bayonne, fortified city of Basses- 
l’jT6n6es, Gascony, France, at the 
confluence of the rivers Adour and 
Nivo, 3 m. from the sea, i m N.E. of 
Biarritz, and 18 m. N.E. of the Spanish 
frontier at Fucntorrabia. The rivers 
divide it into three parts. Great and 
Little B., and St. Esprit, 'ihe harbour 
admits vessels of 2500 tons, but is 
rendered difficult of access by the 
bar on the Adour. The depth at its 
entrance at high water is 16-19 ft. 
Tlie city is well built, with good quays 
and promenades, a modieeval cathe- 
dral, and a fine citadel by Vauban. 
Chief industries, shipbuilding, leather 
dressing, distilling, and manufs. of 
pottery and chocolate. It was for- 
merly famous for its hams. The city 
has been frequently besieged, but 
never taken. It was the ancient Rom. 
Ijavwdun. Pop. 27,601. 

Bayonne, a city of Hudson co.. New 
.lersoy, U.S.A., on Now York and 
Newark Bays, 6 m. S.W. of New 
York. It lies just S. of Jersey City, 
from which it is separated by the 
Morris Canal, and opposite Staten Is., 
from which it is separated by the Kill 
van Kull. It is largely residential, but 
has manufs. of boilers, chemicals, 
paint, borax, etc., and large petroleum 
refineries. The Port Johnson Coal 
Docks are near. Pop. 45,000. 

Bayou (Fr. hoyau, channel), a term 
originally applied in some of the 
southern states of N. America to a 
branch of a river or lake, but now 
sometimes loosely applied to streams 
of various descriptions. 

Bay Psalm-Book was the first book 
pub. in the American colonies. It 
appeared in 1640, \mder the guidance 
of Richard Mather, Thomas Welde, 
and J ohn Eliot, and was a rendering 
into verse of the Psalms. 

Bayreuth, see Baireoth. 

Bay Rum, an aromatic liquid, ob- 
tained by mixing oils of bay with 
alcoliol. water, and oils of pimenta 
and orange-peel. It is of value as a 
perfume and cosmetic. 

Bay State, a name often applied to 
the state of Jlassacliusetts, U.S.A., 


which was estab. In 1628-30 as the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Bayswater, a dist. of London N. of 
Hyde Park. It is 4 m. W. of St. Paul’s, 
and is situated on the Metropolitan 
District and Central London Rail- 
ways. 

Bayuda or Bahinda Steppe is a large 
desert of Nubia, Egyptian Soudan, in 
the bend of the.Nile, N. of Khartum, 
which contaius sev. roclcy mts. and 
sparse vegetation. 

Bay Windo’w, the name given to a 
window projecting from the front of 
a building, and forming part of a 
rectangle or polygon. If semicircular 
it is called a how window. B. Ws. 
were introduced into England about 
the end of the Wars of the Roses, and 
were very common in Tudor houses. 
A very fine example is that of the 
banqueting-haU at Hampton Court. 
A B. W. well above ground supported 
by a bracket or corbel, is properly 
termed an oriel. 

Baza, the Rom. Basti, is a tn., prov. 
of Granada, Spain. It is the seat of 
a bishop, and was prosperous under 
the Moors. It is situated in a fertile 
valley which produces hemp, flax, 
fruit, and grain, and is famed for its 
red xvines. Pop. 13,000. 

Bazaar (Persian hazar, market), the 
Oriental name for a market-place, 
where various objects are exposed for 
sale. The most noteworthy of these 
are to be found at Cairo, Constanti- 
nople, Ispahan, and Tabriz. In the 
W. the term has been extended to 
shops which sell fancy goods, and to 
sales of fancy articles which are con- 
tributed gratuitously for charitable 
or religious purposes. 

Bazaine, Francois Aohille (1811-88), 
marshal of France, entered the army 
as a private soldier in 1831, served in 
Algeria, and in four years became 
lieutenant, with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. In 1839 ho was a 
captain, and a few years later briga- 
dier-general. He distinguished him- 
self in the Crimean War, and was 
made governor of Sebastopol on its 
capture. Gaining fresh laurels in 
Italy (1859) he was appointed to 
command, first a division, and after- 
wards the whole army, in the Mexican 
expedition. Here, however, he was 
accused of mixing up political and 
personal aims with his generalship, 
and on returning to France in 1807 
was coolly received by Napoleon III. 
In 1870, at the outbreak of the 
Franco-German War he wasappointed 
to command the third corps, and 
afterwards the whole army, of the 
Rhine. He has been greatly blamed 
for the defeat at Spicheren, when he 
allowed General Frossard to be beaten 
unsupported ; but this was little to 
what followed. B. retreated with his 
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Epic, 1834; Venetia, 1837; and Hen- 
rietta Temple, 1837. During this 
period of liis life he lived as a fashion- 
able young man about town, and was 
received almost everywhere. He was 
credited with a number of e!rt;rava- 
ganoes in dress, and to such an ex- 
tent was thisremarkedon later that he 
^v^ote to the press denying that he 
had committed such extravagances. 
He pub. a number of political pamph- 
lets, and made no secret of the fact 
that he intended to go far as a politi- 
cian. In 1837, on the death of 
William IV., a fresh election took 
place, and he was invited to contest 
Maidstone, for which constituency he 
was returned in that year, with Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis as his colleague. In 
Deo. of the same year he essayed 
his first speech in parliament, and it 
was on this occasion there occurred 
that famous scene when, howled down 
by the House, he threw defiance in 
its face and warned the mockers that 
the day would come when they tcould 
hear him. To those who listened, and 
were judges, even this failure showed 
promise of the excellence to come 
later. In 1839 he published his novel. 
Tragedy of Count' Marcos, and in the 
same month he married the rvidow of 
his late colleague, Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis. In her he found the sym- 
pathy and courage which were to be 
so necessary an asset in his life. With 
her fortune he was able to buy an 
estate at Hughenden and to estab- 
lish himself as a country gentleman. 
From the time of his failure in parha- 
ment he awaited his opportunity, 
kno^vn in the House only for the 
bitterness with which he attacked the 
VTiigs. By 1842 he wag the leader of 
the Young England party. But in 
1S4C, in Jan. of that year, by his 
famous onslaught against Sir Robert 
Peel in the Corn Law debates, he 
became the virtual leader of the Con- 
servative party, though homin^y it 
remained under the leadership of 
Lord George Bentinok. In 1844 had 
appeared Coningsby, in 1845 SpWL 
and in 1847 Tancred, three political 
novels which were intended to explain 
the origin and the positions and 
duties of the great political parties. 
In 1852, as leader of the House, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he mtro- 
duced a free trade budget which w’as 
defeated because of the extension of 
the house-tax and income-tax. On 
this memorable occasion he gave 
utterance to the dictum * that Eng- 
land does not love coalitions. In 
1858 he again returned to office, but 
the ‘ fancy franchises ’ drove him and 
his party to a sojourn of seven years 
in the political wilderness, during 
w'hich period Disraeli added con- 
siderably to his reputation as a 
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debater and a politician. In 1867 he 
came back again into office in the 
third Derby adrm’nistration, and then 
came one of the most striking political 
incidents, the ‘leap in the dark’ 
which ‘ dished the Whigs.’ In that 
year he introduced a Reform Bill 
more democratic and sweeping than 
anytliing which the Liberals had in- 
troduced. In the next year he suc- 
ceeded Lord Derby as the head of tlie 
administration, but at the end of tlie 
year, not having a majority, he re- 
signed. In 1870 he pub. Lothair. In 
1874 he began his second administra- 
tion, an administration noted chieflv 
for its foreign and imperial policy; 
in 1875 he acquired the half rights 
in the Suez Canal; in the following 
year he proclaimed Queen Victoria 
Empress of India, and in the same 
year retired to the House of Lords 
as Earl of B. The Bulgarian atroci- 
ties did not excite him to pity, but 
rather made him declare in face of 
the threatened aggression of Russia 
that our policy was to support to the 
best of our ability the sinidng for- 
tunes of Turkey. When the aggres- 
sion became still more threatening he 
sent a fleet to the Dardanelles, voted 
money for war purposes, and sta- 
tioned an Indian contingent at Malta. 
In 1878 followed the Congress of 
Berlin wliioh raised B. to the greatest 
height of his power, and gave Russia 
all she wanted and England ‘ peace 
with honour.’ The ■wars in Afghanis- 
tan and Zulnlaud, together with the 
commercial depression, gave the op- 
position their opportunity, and the 
• imperial ’ policy w.as condemned at 
the general election of 1880. A large 
Liberal majority was returned and tlie 
gov. resigned. In the same year ap- 
peared the novel Endymion, and in 
April of the following year, on the 
19th of that month, the great states- 
man passed aivay. It was proposed 
that he should be buried in West- 
minster Abbey, but the terms of his 
rvill had forbidden that, and he was 
buried at Hughenden. ‘ A combina- 
tion of genius, patience, intrepidity, 
and strength of will, such as occurs 
only at intervals of centuries, could 
alone have enabled him to succeed, 
and that combination is greatness.’ 
The first 2 vols. of the authoritative 
life based on his papers wore pub. in 
1910 and 1912, ed. by W. J. jloncy- 
penny. See also Memoirs by T. E. 
Kebbel, J. A. Froude, and H. Gorst ; 
Sir W. Fraser, Disraeli and his Day. 

Beadle (also Bedel, A.-S. bydcll, a 
summoning officer), an official whose 
history has had many variations. 
OrignaUy, in Saxon times, he called 
householders to ‘ the moot.’ After 
the Conquest he was an officer both 
of the manor and the church, but 
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gradually developed into a par. con- 
stable. The university hedeUs, once 
important functionaries, now figure 
only in official processions. In the 
Scottish Church the B. attends on the 
minister when divine service is being 
held. 

Beadon, Sir Cecil (1810-81), lieu- 
tenant-governor of Bengal. He was 
educated at Eton and Shrewsbury, 
and entered the Bengal civil service at 
tbe age of eighteen. He held import- 
ant secretarial posts subsequently 
with great Bucce.ss, ultimately be- 
coming, at the instance of Lord 
Channing, lieutenant - governor of 
Bengal. He died in 1881, after a resi- 
dence of thirteen years in England. 

Beads, ornaments which have been 
used for decoration and barter from 
remote times, beautiful examples 
being found in early Egj"ptian tombs. 
At the present time they are still the 
medium of exchange with barbaric 
nations. They are made of gold, 
gems, coral, glass, etc. The manut. of 
glass B. in Britain is carried on chiefly 
at Birmingham; on the Continent 
Venice is noted for the enormous 
variety and quantity of B. made 
there. In the process of manufactur- 
ing glass B., the glass is blo\vn into a 
bulb, and drawn out into long tubes. 
The B. are then pinched or cut off, 
and beated in cylinders wliich rotate. 
To prevent the sticking together of 
the B. sand and ashes are put into 
the cylinders. 

Bead-tree, or MeXia Azedarach, is 
a tropical plant cultivated for its 
flowers, which somewhat resemble the 
lilac. The berries are sweetish, and 
are sometimes said to bo poisonous. 

Beagle, the smallest variety of Eng. 
hound, much used in hare-htmting, 
there being over forty packs in Great 
Britain and Ireland. It has a very 
keen scent, great powers of endurance, 
and intelligence. It is 10-lG in. in 
height, has long, thin, pendulous ears, 
a deep chest, and strong widely set 
shoulders. The coat is thick and flat 
and of the usual variety of colours of 
the hound. 

‘ Beagle,’ Voyage of the. In 1831 the 
British gov. sent out a surveying ex- 
pedition in the B., a brig of only 236 
tons, commanded by Captain Fitzroy. 
Tn this voyage, which lasted five 
years, Charles Darmn, as honorary 
naturalist on the staff, won his first 
laurels. 

Beak, see Bm,. 

Beaked, in heraldry, indicates that 
a bird has a bin which is of a different 
colour to the rest of its body. 

Beaker (Gk. pf/cot, wine-jar), a 
cylindrical or conical vessel made of 
annealed glass used in chemical opera- 
tions for making solutions, in ana- 
lyses, and for various other purposes. 


Beal, Samuel (1825-89), Chinese 
scholar, born at Devonport; educated 
there and at Cambridge; ordained 
1862, and became a naval chaplain 
on board H.M.S. SyXnlle, which went 
to the China station. B. spent his 
spare time in acquiring the language; 
acted as naval interpreter during the 
war of 185G-8, and continued his 
studies after settling in England. His 
valuable works include 2'he Travels 
of Fah-hian and Suna-yun, 18G9 ; A 
Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, 1871; 
The Leyend of Salcya Buddha, 1875; 
Texts from, the Buddhist Canon, 1878; 

Beal, Robert (1541-1601), diploma- 
tist and antiquary. His early life is 
shrouded in some obscurity. At an 
early age he gave considerable atten- 
tion to the existing theological doc- 
trines, and held views of an mi- 
orthodox nature, for he was com- 
pelled to leave England during Mary's 
reign, until Elizabeth’s accession. He 
became WaLsingham’s secretary in 
1570, and frequently carried dis- 
patches between London and Paris. 
He entered parliament in 1572, and 
it devolved upon him to read to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, her death warrant. 
His works are voluminous, and include 
treatises upon complicated marriages. 
Discourse after the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s of which he was an 
eye-witness ; A Book respecting Cere- 
monies, the Habits, the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and the Poiver of 
Ecclesiastical Courts; and The Order 
and Manner of the Execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. 

Beale, Dorothea (1831-90), a pioneer 
in the improvement of feminine edu- 
cation, was the daughter of a London 
physician. Early in life she showed 
a strong bent towards educational 
work; studying in 1848 at the 
Queen’s College for Ladies she rose to 
be one of the prin, teachers. In 1857 
she was appointed head of the school 
for clergymen’s daughters, in West- 
moreland, and in 1 858 took charge of 
the Ladies’ College at Cheltenham, 
which she raised in a few years to 
very high rank. Deeply relirious, 
she was also broad-minded, and had 
great influence over her pupils. 

Beale, Lionel Smith (1828-1906), a 
distinguished English physician and 
physiologist, was bom in London, and 
studied at King’s College, where he 
afterwards held various professor- 
ships in the medical scbools (1853- 
189G). He was a frequent contribu- 
tor to the Larwei, and wrote many 
valuable medical works, some of 
which go far beyond the merely tech- 
nical range, such as The Mystery of 
Life, 1871; Life and Vital Action in 
Health and Disease, 1875 ; and 
Vitality and Natural Beligion, 1900. 
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BesldS being F.R.§. he had many 
foreign scientific honours. 

Beale, Mary (1632-97), an English 
portrait painter of the 17th century, 
daughter of a clergyman, Craddock 
by name. She was taught painting by 
Sir Peter Lely; she copied the It. 
masters, and was employed largely 
by the clergy. Her husband, Charles 
B., was a painter and colour maker. 
Her pictures, says Walpole, have 
much nature, but are heavy in colour. 

Beam (from O.B. biani, a tree; cl. 
hornbeam and whitebeam), a piece of 
timber, as a house-beam, a weaver’s 
beam, etc. The cross-timbers of a 
ship are her beams, so that when she 
heels over considerably she is ‘ on her 
beam-ends; ’ hence a common phrase 
signifying distress or dfiBcuIty. 

Beaming is a dept, of weaving 
in which special workmen, called 
beamers, wind the warp threads on 
the weaver’s beam firmly and evenly, 
i-eady to be woven. See Weaving. 

Beaminster, an anct. mrkt. tn. and 
parish of Dorset, 6 m. from Bridport, 
situated on the Brit. It is mentioned 
in the Domesday Book. 

Beamish, North Ludlow (1797- 
1872), military writer. He was a 
native of Cork, and obtained a com- 
mission in the Irish Guards in 1816. 
He translated various military works 
from the German. He was an asso- 
ciate of many learned societies. 
Among his works of antiquarian value 
is a summary of Rafn’s researches 
into the early Scandinavian disoovciy 
of America. 

Beam-tree, or Pyrus aria, is a species 
of Rosacete which grows to a height 
of 20 to 40 ft. in EiU'ope and Asia. 
The leaves are ovate, with serrated 
edges, and are white and dorvny 
underneath; the flowers grow in ter- 
minal corymbs, and the small red 
fruit resembles a haw. It is acid and 
astringent, and is sometimes called 
sorb or service-berry. The wood is 
used in turning, and beer is made by 
fermentation of the fruit. 

Bean is the name given to the seeds 
of various plants, chiefly to those of 
the order Legimiinosae. The common 
or broad bean is known as Viciafaba, 
or Faba vulgaris, and has many 
varieties. The French or kidney bean 
is Phaseolus vulgaris, and the scarlet- 
runner P. muUifiorus ,* both of these 
plants are grown in England, and the 
podsareeatenasvegetables. Thelatter 
is also used as an ornamental climber. 
P. lunatus, the Lima or duffin bean, is 
a native of S. America, with broad flat 
pods and short flat seeds. P. M-ungo, 
the Mungo bean or green gram, and P. 
radiatus, the black gram, are beans 
which are given to horses. Pohehos 
biflorus is also called the horse-gram 
in India, and is excellent food for 
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cattle, while the pods of D. Lablab, the 
lablab bean, are cooked for human 
consumption alter the manner of 
mdnoy beans. Both Olycinc Soja and 
G. hispida yield Soja beans; thev are 
eaten in Japan, used as green fodder, 
md oil is extracted from the seeds. 
Ceratonia siliqua is the Mediterraneau 
species known as the locust or carob 
bean ; Figna sirensis is the cherry- 
bean or cow-pea of tropical Asia; 
Miicuna utilis, the tropical velvet- 
bean ; Canavalia ensiformis, the 
srvord or sabre bean of India; Physo- 
sligma venenosum, the ordeal bean of 
Calabar. 

Of a few plants which are not legu- 
minous, but whose seeds are known as 
beans, may he mentioned Ndum- 
bium speciosurii, the Egyptian or 
sacred bean eaten in Caslnnere ; 
Strychnos Ignatii, St. Ignatius bean, 
with poisonous properties: Menyan- 
thes trifoliaia, the bog- or buck-bean of 
Europe, .ilsia, and 5.'. America. The 
bean-caper is an eastern plant, Zygo- 
libyllum fabago, whose flower-buds 
are eaten as capers. 

The value of beans as food is very 
great on account of the nitrogenous or 
proteid matter they contain. As forage 
for horses, cows, sheep, and pigs they 
have fattening and heat-giving pro- 
perties. The enemies to wldch they 
are subject are two, fungi and insects. 
When attacked by fungus the beans 
can still be used os rich manure, but 
if by the bean-aphis, or black dolphin, 
they can often be saved by having 
their tops cut off. They grow best in 
warm, light, well-mamwed soil, and 
enrich the ground themselves for 
future use. 

Bean-caper, a substitute for capers. 
See Bean. 

Bean-feast, a name derived from an 
old custom prevalent in Western 
Europe in connection with ‘ Twelfth 
Night ’ festivities. A bean was hidden 
in a large cake, and the person wiio 
got the slice containing it w’as ‘ king ’ 
of the revels. Though the festival 
was a religious one (the feast of the 
Epiphany), it was, like many other 
ceremonials, - an adaptation from 
paganism. During the Roman Satur- 
naUa, said to have been estab. by 
TuUvis Hostilius (c. 650 B.C.), but pro- 
bably much older, the children drew 
lots with beans to decide who should 
be king. This was a winter festival, 
and with a slight alteration of date 
was Clhristianised into the ‘ Feast of 
the Three Kings.’ In old accounts 
of Twelfth Night revels in our oini 
cmmtry, the bean-king or queen plays 
a prominent part. The French also 
have a phrase implying good luck, 

‘ II a trouvd la ffeve au gateau.’ In 
later times the ‘ bean-feast ’ has lost 
its old associations, and now signifies 
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the annual feast or ‘ outing ’ of a i 
firm’s employees. j 

Bean-Goose, or Anser segcium, a* 
small species of European svild goose j 
with a comparatively short, black and j 
red beak, which obtains its name from i 
the resemblance of the upper nail of 
its bill to a horse-bean, or else from 
the fact that it eats the beans sown in ■ 
the spring. It is of a grey colour, and 
breeds largely in the Hebrides. 

Bean-King’s Festival was held on 
Twelfth Day, the Feast of the Epi-j 
phany, .Tan. 6. Originally observed in i 
honour of the Three Kings, or Magi. 
A large cake in which a bean was hid- 
den was produced and divided among , 
the assembled guests. The finder of 
the bean was proclaimed Bean-King 
for a year, on condition that he should 
provide the entertainment on thencxt ' 
Twelfth Day. The custom used to ' 
prevail in England, but received more ' 
attention in France. ! 

Boan-treo, a name given to species ' 
of two genera of Eeguminosas which , 
occur in the tro.pics. Caslanospermum 
Australc, also known as the Austra- 
lian chestnut, has edible seeds which , 
resemble chestnuts in flavour when i 
roasted. Erythrina corallodcndron is| 
the other species, which is a native of j 
Jamaica. | 

Bear, Bere, or Beer, a common i 
name for the four-rowed variety of | 
barley (q.v.). 

>• Boar is a small genus of widely- 
distributed carnivorous (often om- 
nivorous) mammals of the family 
Ursidie and div. Arctoidea. They are ' 
large, ungainly animals, with shnrt 
tails, shaggy fur, plantigrade feet, ; 
curved claws which are non-retraotile. 
broad, elongated heads ending in a ' 
snout. Their usual method of progres- ; 
Sion is on all fours, but they are 
capable of walking upright with a ' 
clumsy, shuffling gait, and most of 
them are splendid climbers. Thej- do 
not usually attack man unless pro- 
voked, but when romed thes' are verj’ 
ferocious ; in their strong arras they ' 
can hug a human being until sullo- 
ciited. Though they -iometimes eat 
llesh, they prefer fruit and honey, 
and many of them are fond of ter- 
mites, or white ants. Most of them cat 
largely during the summer months, 
and then hibernate, coming out again 
in the spring in a weak but fierce 
state. During the winter months the 
cubs arc born, and unless carefully 
guarded by their watcliful mothers 
they fall a prey to the greed of their 
fathers. The young are blind at birth. ' 

The various species have many dis- 
similar points. The brown bear ( i/rsus 
urefos) is spread through all the mt. 
dists. of Europe, from the Arctic circle 
to the .Mps and Pyrenees, and is also 
found in Asia. It is about G ft. long 

II 


and 3 ft. high at the shoulders, yet it 
can ca.sily climb rocks and trees ; it 
can attain the age of fifty years. The 
fur of this animal is of a yello-vvish 
colour in youth. The American black 
bear ( Vrsus Americanxis) is a smaller 



species than the brown bear, of which 
it is thought to be a variety. It is an 
object of great veneration among the 
Indians. The grizzly bear ( V. Tior- 
ribilts) is a native of X. America; it is 
very large, strong, and fierce, has 
wonderful powers of endurance, and 
is a great hunter. The polar bear ( U. 
maritimvs), found in the Arctic 



regions, is the largest species, attain- 
ing a height of 9 ft., and lives on seais 
and fish. The spectacled bear ( U. 
omatiis) is a smaller species with 
ringed eyes, found in the Andes ; and 
the sloth bear iMelurstts labialus or 
iirsimis) dwells in mountainous parts 
of India and lives chielly on termites. 
It is a savage creature, yet is often 
1 led about by Indian mountebanks 
and jugglers. 

, Bear, Great and Little, see Ursa 
I Major and Ursa Mixor. 

Bear-baiting, a cruel sport which 
G 
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was popular in Europe for many cen- 
turies. It was greatly in favour -with 
the ancient Roms., and was popular 
in England from Norman times down 
to the 18th century. Private bear- 
gardens, or baiting-places, were kept 
by nobles and gentry, beside those 
provided by caterers for popular 
amusement, such as the famous 

Bankside,’ where the charges were 

a penny for admission, a penny at 
the entry of the scaffold, and a penny 
for quiet standing.’ Mary Tudor and 
Elizabeth were both fond of witness- 
ing this sport. Every one remembers 
the enthusiastic description of it by 
Sussex, in Kenihmrth, and the 
queen’s amused appreciation of his 
eloquence ! The Privy Council in 1691 
ordered all theatres to he closed every 
Thursday, because baitings generally 
took place on that day, and actors 
could not be allowed to prejudice such 
excellent entertainments by their 
competition. Another favouiite day 
was Sunday, which was a further 
reason, beside that suggested by 
Macaulay, for the Puritan interdic- 
tion of such sports. 

Bearherry, or Arctostaphylos, is a 
genus of Ericacem which grow in 
Alpine regions and in N. America. 
A. Alpina, the black B., is not so 
common as the evergreen A. Vva- 
msi, red B., but both grow in 
mountainous parts of England and 
Scotland. The flowers show when the 
snow disappears, and the soft berrie.s, 
containing one to five seeds, are eaten 
by grouse and other birds. The whole 
plant is used by tanners, and dyes n 
greyish-black colour. 

Bear Lake, Great, is a large fresh- 
water lake in the N.W. of Canada. 
Its shape is irregular, and it has an 
area of over 11,000 sq, m. The water 
is extremely tran^arent and abounds 
with fish, especially the so-called 
herring salmon. It has an outlet in 
the Great Bear riv., which flows into 
the Mackenzie. 

Bear River, a stream about 450 m. 
long, rising in the Rooky Mts., and 
flowing after a circuitous course 
through Utah and Idaho, into Great 
Salt Lake. On its banks are mineral 
springs containing magnesia, etc. 

Beard. The fashion of the B. has 
varied considerably in various times 
and countries. Though Pliny says 
the Romans did not begin to shave 
until A.u.c.' 454, yet in later times 
the first day of shaving was considered 
as the entranc^o manhood and was 
kept with great festivities. Cfesarsays 
that the ancient, j^itons left the hair 
long only on toe) upper Up. The 
Saxons wore Bs.,'but the Normans 
shaved the whole of the face. The 
sepulchral monmnenfcs of kings and 
nobles show that for liiany centuries 
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the B. was in fashion, but since the 
reign of James I. the practice of 
shaving has become more and more 
general. 

Beard, George Miller (1S39-S3), 
American physician, 6. in Connecticut. 
After serving in the U.S. navy for 
some years he settled in New York 
and became famous as a specialist 
on the character and treatment of 
nervous diseases, on which ho wrote 
sev. works, his last being the Study 
of Trance, 1882. 

Beard, John (1710 i-1791), English 
actor. He received a musical training 
and gained some reputation as a 
singer at Covent Garden. Loss of 
hearing caused his successful career 
to come to an end. It is noteworthy 
that some of Handel’s finest tenor 
passages were composed partioifiarly 
for B. He died in Fob. 1791 at 
Hampton, Middlesex. 

Beard, Thomas (d. 1032), English 
divine. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge. Soon after the acceptance of 
the rectory of Hengravc, Suffolk, B. 
became headmaster of Huntingdon 
hospital and grammar school, where 
he was Oliver Ckomwcll’s school- 
master. His most famous book is 
called The Theatre of God’s Judge- 
mcnis. In this book the first account 
of Marlowe’s death appeared. 

Board Grass is the popular name 
given to a British species of Polypo- 
gon. This genus of Gramineaj is sel- 
dom found in Britain and is a native 
of warm and tropical coimtries. 

Beard Moss (lY. Barhc dc Viellard) 
belongs to thegenus Vsnea of lichens. 
It creeps over stems and branches of 
trees, hanging down in thick trails, 
whence its name. 

Beardsley, Aubrey (1872-98), black- 
and-white artist, 6. at Brighton, d. of 
consumption at Mentone. Worked for 
various illustrated papers at the ago 
of twenty ; and next year illustrated 
La Morte d’Arthur, which at once 
assured his fame. He was editor of 
the Yellow Booh, but was expelled 
from that position : he joined with 
Sir. Arthur Symons in 1895 to edit 
the Savoy, an avowed rival to the 
Yellow Book. He illustrated the 
Rape of the Lock, Oscar Wilde’s 
Salomd, Mademoiselle de Maupin, 
and Ernest Dowson’s Pierrot of the 
Minute. Ho was at work on initial 
letters for Volpone three weeks before 
he died. His line-drawings were ex- 
tremely delicate and exact, and 
showed that fastidious elegance that 
appears even in the most grotesque 
of his drawings. Ho had a great 
opinion of his writing too, and once 
described himself as a ‘ man of letters. 
Ho was not, like Blake, the victim of 
his hallucinations, for when once asked 
whether he saw visions, ho rephed. 
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‘ No, save on paper.’ See Arthur ] wooded heights to the E. end o£ the 
Symon’s Aubrey Ueardslcy, new ed., I Lake ol Thun, Suitzerland. 

1905: noss’s Aubrey Beardsley, 1908. Beath or Baith, a parish of Scot- 
Bearer Company, first introduced ! situated in the co* of Fife. It is 

into the British army as a distinct! pi w- N.N.W. of AberdpM. Most of 
organisation in 1873, then connected i its inhab., numbering 4315, are en- 
with the field hospital. Both are now | gaged in its coal and iron rnines. 
parts of the Field Ambulance Corps, l Beatification, the act by whicli 
Bearing, the direction of a line | the pope permits a ‘ Vcnerabilis ser- 
drawn from one point to another, is i vus Dei,’ one whose name has been 
a term usually employed for tlie ! brought forward as worthy of B., r.e. 
points of the compass ; e.y. if the to be entitled to be called Blessed 
point B is duo N.W. of A, it is said to i (bealus). Theprivilegescontam vanous 
hear N.W. of A, and its B. is said to limitations, and H. is generally only 


be N.W. 'fo take Bs. is to ascertain 
the points of the compass on which 
points lie. 

Bear-leader is a term used jestingly , 
of a person who is in charge of a 
young man of wealth when making a ; 


preliminary to canonisation (f/.r.). 

Beating the Bounds, or Perambula- 
tion, is a custom common to several 
European nations under diflerent 
forms. In England, on Holy Thurs- 
day, or Ascension Day, the clergyman 


tour of the world, or ol one who acts of the parisli, with some oflicers and 
as guide to a celebrity. It arose from I boys, used to walk in a procession to 
the custom of leading about a tame | cachof thedifferentparishboundancs. 


for 


hear, muzzled and on a chain, 
entertainment. 

Bfearn, ancient prov. of France, now 
included in the dept, of Basses- 
Pyr6u6o3. Its capital was Pau. 

Bear’s Breech is a name sometimes 
given to the genus of Acanthacex- 
known us Acanthus lo.v.). 

Bear’s Foot, or Hcllcbonui fertidus, 
is a common species of Ranunculacea; 
in Europe. It is related to the 
Christmas rose. 

Bear’s Grease, or Bear’s Oil, is a 
name applied to various pomades 
which are said to promote the growth 
of hair. B. G. is believed to strengthen 
the hair, but these preparations are j 
usually' manufactured from beef-mar- 
row, lard, spermaceti, or a vegetable 
oU, together with an agreeable scent. 

Bear’s Whortleberry, or Arcto- 
staphylos Vva-ursi, is the name some- 
times applied to the red bearberry 
b/.v.). 

Beas, or Bias, a rlv. of the Punjab. 


and when there the boys would beat 
tlie boundaries with pealed willow- 
wands in order to remember their 
location. Sometimes the boys them- 
selves were the objects of castigation 
and received a small sum of money 
for their pains. 

Beaton, Cardinal David, or Bethune 
(1494-1510), Archbishop ol St. An- 
drews and Lord High Chancellor 
to Mary Queen of Scots, a younger 
son of Jolin B.. or Bethune, of 
Balfour in File. He went to France 
to study civil and canon law, and 
in 1519 was appointed resident for 
Scotland at the Frencli court. In 1533 
B., now prothonotary apostolic (a 
high office in the church), was sent as 
an ambassador to Franco to treat for 
a league with the French king and 
a marriage between James V. and 
Princess Magdalene. In 1537 he pro- 
cured the papal bull for the erection 
of St. Mary’s College at St. Andrews; 
in 1538 became a cardinal, and 1539 


Sutlej formed the ‘ Hypha=is, 
marked the farthest iirogress of 
iVlexandcr the Great. 

Beast, Number of the, sec Apoca- 
hTPTic NusnsEK. 

Beat, a word used in various senses, 
the commonest being; in music, (1) 
the divs. in a l)ar, (2) the movement 
of a conductor’s baton, (3) tiie tremu- 
lous effect produced when two notes 
very nearly in unison are sounded 
together ; in pliysiology, the tlirob- 
bing of the pulse or heart ; in nautical 
parlance, the zig-zag sailing of a ship 
working up against the wind. The 
round of a sentry or policeman is also 
called ids beat. As a verb the word Is 
used both literally and metaphori- 
cally. 

Beatonberg, or Saint Beatenberg, a 
summer health resort situated on the 


regent for the infant daughter of the 
dead king ; this was a forgery, and 
James, Earl of Arran, became regent. 
B. still had great influence, and with 
the iielp of the nobles forced the 
regent to abjure the doctrines of tho 
Reformation. In 1540 he tried and 
condemned George Wishart to be 
l)umt. He opposed the designs of 
Henry VIII. of England for tho mar- 
riage ol Mary to his son Edward, and 
that monarch characteristically ex- 
pres.scd a desire that B. should be 
assassinated, and B., after witnessing 
the marriage ol hts illegitimate 
daughter to the Earl of Crawford, was 
put to death by a party of reformers. 
His Lat. works were insignificant, and 
are now forgotten. 

Beaton, James, or Bethune (d. 1539 ), 
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Scottish prelate, tmole of Cardinal 
David B., was Lord Treasurer of 
Scotland, archbishop of Glasgow, 
1509; chancellor, 1513; and arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews and primate, 
1522. As one of the regents during 
James V.’s minority, he was a chief 
mover in the Fr. alliance. Patrick 
Hamilton and other reformers were 
burned during his primacy. He died 
1539. Another James B. (1517-1603), 
was a nephew of the cardinal. He was 
in the confidence of Mary of Lorraine 
when regent, and was the last Rom. 
Catholic archbishop of Glasgow, 1552 
to 1560, when he fled to France, 
taldng with him the archives of the see, 
which have never been recovered. 

Beatrice, a city and oo. seat of 
S.E. Nebraska, U.S.A. It is situated 
in the valley of the Big Blue R. and 
has a trade in dairy produce. Pop. 
7875. 

Beattie, James (1735-1803), horn at 
Laurencekirk in Kincardine ; 1749 
entered Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
where, in 1760, he became professor 
of moral philosophy and logic. In 
1770 he pub. his Essay on Truth to 
confute Hume. It made a tremendous 
stir at the time. If he is now remem- 
bered at all it is by the mention of 
it in the lives of his great contem- 
poraries; Jolmson, always zealous 
for Christianity, praising it at the 
cost of Goldsmith, who estimated the 
ephemeral effusion at its true worth. 
George III., who could not know 
better than any one else, received B. 
uuth great warmth, and the champion 
of religion’s fortune was made. Sir 
.Toshua Reynolds introduced B. into a 
metaphorical painting as the Defen- 
der of Truth, ivith Hume and Gibbon 
skulking low with diaboliced faces. 
The caricature could not bo strained 
overmuch, for B.’s face had that stu- 
pid placidity which might be called 
angelic, and Gibbon always looked 
diabolical enough. The whole affair is 
now deservedly forgotten. In 1771 
B. published The Minstrel, a poem 
for which alone he is remembered, 
and in 1773 received a pension. He 
died of palsy. Life by Sir Wm. 
Forbes. See Boswell’s Johnson and 
Forster's Ooldsmith, passim. 

Beattie, William (1793-1875), Eng. i 
doctor, poet, and classical scholar. He 
was born at Dalton, Annandale, and 
was educated at Clarencefleld Aca- 
demy, Dumfriesshire. He entered 
Edinburgh University as a medical 
student in 1812. For fourteen years 
he attended the Duke and Duchess of 
Clarence, receiving in return a service 
of silver plate. He practised in Hamp- 
stead for eighteen years, and after- 
wards travelled in Switzerland and 
the land of the Waldenses. He pub. 
illustrated works on the Danube, 
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Switzerland, and contributed various 


articl^ to the Archreological Society, 
of wluch he was the foreign secretary. 

Beattook, a vil. situated 2 m. S.AV. 
of Moffat, in N. Dumfriesshire. It 
forme the junction on the Caledonian 
Railway for Moffat. 

Beaucaire, a to\vn in the dept, of 
Gard, S.E. France. It is situated on 
the Rhone, at the head of the Canal 
de B. The manufs. are silk, woollens, 
and leather. There are stone quarries 
in the neighbourhood. Pop. 7CI00. 

BeauoD, Co. in the prov. of Quebec, 
Canada. It lies to the S.E. of the 
prov., on the N. frontier of the U.S. 
The Notre Dame Mts. are in the dist. 
and also Lake St. Francis. 

Beauoe, La, is a dist. in Central 
France, with an area of 2800 sq. m. 
It includes part of Em-e-et-Loir and 
Loir-et-Cher. Wheat is largely cul- 
tivated. 

Beauchamp, the name of an anct. 
and noble family of England. The 
founder, Walter de Beauchamp, ob- 
tained large estates in Worcester- 
shire by his marriage with the 
daughter of one of the Conqueror’s 
barons ; from him descended William 
of Elmley (whence this family is 
styled the Beauchamps of Elmley), 
whose marriage with the heiress to 
the earldom of Warwick in 1208 
brought Warwick Castle and the earl- 
dom to his son. Of the B. Earls of 
Warwick commemorated in the 
famous B. Chapel in St. Mary’s 
Church, Warwick, the prin. was Guy, 
the ‘ black cur of Arden,’ the enemy 
and executor of Piers Gaveston, and 
'one of the Lords Ordainers in the op- 
position to Edward II. Ho d. in 1315. 
His sons, Thomas and John, were 
two of the fii’st garter knights, and 
Thomas was one of the Lords Appel- 
lant, and imprisoned in the B. Tower 
of the Tower of London. The last B. 
Earl of Warwick died in 1445, and his 
sister, Anne, brought the earldom to 
the Nevilles on her marriage with 
Richard, the kingmaker. The present 
Earls B. are descended from William 
Lygon (1747 - 1816), who claimed 
descent through the female line from 
a cadet branch of the anct. family, 
the Bs. of Powj’cke. The viscounty of 
B. of Haohe, granted to Edward Soy- 
mom’, Lord Protector Somerset, be- 
longed to a distinct family in Somer- 
setslure. The title remains udth the 
Marquis of Hertford, and the name 
in the family of the B. Seymoui’S. 

Beauchamp, Alphonse de (1767- 
1S32), historian, b. at Monaco; joined 
the Sardinian army, and was im- 
prisoned for refusing to serve in tlie 
war against the French republic. He 
came to Paris and obtained a goyern- 
meut post at the ministry of police at 
the head of the press bureau. In 1800 
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lie published his best-known historical 
work, Hisloirc de la Vendie et des 
Choitanx, which led to the lo=s of his 
post and his retirement to Rheims. 
lie returned to a post in 1811, whicli 
ho resigned at the Restoration. 
Other work,s are; Vie du oineral 
Moreau, ISll ; Meruoiree secrets 
ct in^dits pour sertir d I’hisloire Con- 
lemporaine, 1825. He only revised 
Fonchd’s Mimoires, often attributed 
to him. See L. Madelin, in involu- 
tion FranQaise, 1!)00. 

Beauchamp, William Martin, Amer- 
ican ethnologist and cleiwraan, bom 
in Coldenliam, Orange co., N.Y., in 
1830. For some time he held a 
cure in Baldwin.svil!e, X.Y., and in 
1880 was made examining chaplain 
for Central Xew York Dioce.se. He 
has made valuable archseological re- 
•^earche-s, e.specially among the Iro- 
quois Indians. Among his works may 
be named Tfie IroQUois Trail, 1892; 
Aboriginal Chipped Stone Imple- 
ments of New York, 1897; and His- 
toni of the A’eie York Iroquois, 1905. 

Beauclerk, Topham (1739-1830), 
the friend of Samuel Johnson, and 
member of the famous Club. He was 
a grandson of the first Duke of St. 
.Mhans. His wit, his infallible taste in 
literature, and knowledge as a man of 
the world, endeared him to .Tohnson, 
and he figures largely in Boswell’s 
Life. 

Beaufort, cap. tn. of Carteret co.. 
X. Carolina, U.S.A. It is situated at 
the month of Xewport R., S.IV. of 
Cape Lookout, has a good harbour, 
and is a propular summer resort. 
Pop. 2181. 

Beaufort, a torni in the 5Iaine-et- 
Loire dept., France, with a trade in 
corn, fruit, and linen. 

Beaufort, cap. tn. of B. co., S. 
Carolina, U..S.A., situated on Port 
Royal Is., on the B. Riv., 16 m. from 
the sea. It has an important harbour. 
Its good climate has made it a popu- 
lar winter resort. The ‘ rock-river ’ 
phosphate beds near B. arc important. 
'Ilie tn. was first permanently settled, 
1710. in honour of Henry Somerset, 
Duke of Beaufort. Pop. 4110, mostly 
negi'o. 

Beaufort, the name of a noble Eng. 
family, members of which were Earls 
and Dukes of Somerset and Earls and 
Marquesses of Dorset ; also the title 
of a dukedom, borne by members of 
the family of Somerset, descended 
from the Bs. The name of B. was 
homo by the children of John of 
Gaunt bj- Catherine Swynford, who 
were legitimated after their parents’ 
marriage in 1396. Of the.se, John (d. 
1410), Earl of Somerset, a Marque.ss 
of Dorset, wa.s a supporter of Richard 
II. against the Lords Appellant; 
Thomas (d. 1426), Duke of Exeter, 


was one of Henry Y.’s generals; 
Henry (d. 1447), wa.s Bishop of Win- 
chester and Cardinal (see Beacfop.t, 
HEKRy.C.utDiXAi,). jlargaret, daugh- 
ter of John, third Earl of Somerset 
(1403-44), married Edmund Tudor, 
Earl of Riclimond, and was the 
mother of Henry VII. Three succes- 
sive Bs., Earls and Dukes of .Somer- 
set, were killed or beheaded during 
the Wars of the Roses, supporting the 
house of Lanca.ster. (jharles, the ille- 
gitimate son of one of these; Henry, 
third Duke of Somerset, beheaded 
after Hexham, 1464, was a favourite 
of Henry VIIL, and made Earl of 
Worcester ; his descendant, Henry, 
fifth Earl, was a loyal supporter of 
Charles 1., and was made a marquess 
tn 1642 ; in 1682 the third marquess 
was made Duke of B., the title now 
held by the ninth duke. 

Beaufort, Henry (c. 1377-1447), car- 
dinal and bishop, was the son of John 
of Gaunt and (latherine iiwynford, 
bom out of wedlock hut legitimated 
in 1397 [see Beautokt, family). He 
entered the church and was made 
bishop of Lincoln in 1398, and on 
Henry IV. attaining the throne he 
became chancellor, 1403, and bishop 
of Winchester, 1404. He was also 
chancellor in 1413, and in 1424. Dur- 
ing the reign of Henry V. and the 
minority of Henry VI. he was a 
prominent political figure, being the 
leader of the party opposed to Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, especially 
in the matter of making peace with 
France. In 1426 he was made a 
cardinal hr Martin V., for whom he 
had voted' in 1417 at the Council of 
Constance, and was sent as papal 
legate to conduct a crusade against 
the Hussites in Hungary and Bohemia. 
He cro^vned Henry VI. as king of 
France in 1431. Charges were made 
againri, him by Gloucester, and at- 
tempts to deprive him of his see 
fjiiled. lie refounded and endowed 
the hospital of St. Cro.ss near Win- 
chester, which still exists, and on 
sev. occusions advanced large sums 
of money to the crown. He died 
at Wolvesey Palace. Winchester, 
See Radford, Heimj Bcoufuri. 1908; 
Creighton, Ilistorg of the Bapacy, 
1897; Stubhs, Constilidional IlijAory, 
vol. iii., 1895. 

Beaufort, Louis de id. 1795), Fr. 
historian. Little i.s known of his life, 
and he is chiefly remembered a.s one of 
the first writers who questioned the 
trustworthmes.s of the classical his- 
torians in the early liistory of Rome. 
His works include ; Dissertation sur 
Vlneertitude des cing premices slides 
de V Ilisterire Rornaine, 1738, 2nd ed. 
1750: Hiskrire de Cisor Germanicus, 
'17G1: and La Republigue Rornaine, 
1766. 
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Beaufort, Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond and Derby (1443-1509), 
was the daughter of John, Duke 
of Somerset (see Beaufort, family), 
and married, in 1455, Edmund Tudor, 
Earl of Richmond, by whom she was 
mother of Henry, Earl of Richmond, 
afterwards Henry VII., whose title to 
the throne came to him through Ids 
mother as descendant of John of 
Gaunt. After her husb<and’8 death 
she married Henry, son of the Duke 
of Buckingham, and Thomas Stanley, 
Earl of Derby. She founded the Lady 
Margaret professorships of divinity 
at Oxford ’ " ’ ■ ■ ’ 

foundedhy 
College at 
Memoirs of 
Richmond tv 

Beaufort Testimonial was the result 
of a subscription raised in 1860 to 
commemorate the good services of 
.Sir Francis Beaufort (1774-1857), 
rear-admiral to the British navy. It 
took the form of an annual prize 
awarded to a young naval officer of 
the Royal Naval College who, as a 
candidate for the rank of lieutenant, 
passed most successfully his examina- 
tion in navigation and kindred sub- 
jects. 

Beaufort West, a tn., cap. of B. 
W. dlv., Capeprov., S. Africa, 339 m. 
N.E. of Cape Toun on the line to 
B3mberley. It lies 2792 ft. high, on 
the S. slopes of the Nieutweld Mts., 
and is the largest tn. in this part of 
the Great Karroo. Pop. (dlv.) 10,762, 
(tn.) 5500. 

Beaugenoy, a tn. of Prance in tlio 
Lolret dept., situated on the r. b. of 
the Loire, which hero is spanned 
by a bridge of twenty -six arches. It 
is about 16 m. S.W. from Orleans. 
The manufs. are woollens and leather, 
and a trade is carried on in grain, 
wheat, and wine. There are also 
flour mill s and distilleries. Pop. 3600. 

Beauharnais, Alexandre, Vicomie 
de (1760-94), Fr. general, bom in 
Martinique, was descended from an 
anct. noble family in Orldannois. In 
ms he married Josephine Tascher 
de la Pagerie, afterwards the first 
mfe of Napoleon, by whom he had 
Eugene de B. (o-v.), and Horteuse, 
wife of Louis Bonaparte, King of 
Holland, and mother of Napoleon III. 
Alexandre B. served in the American 
War of Independence, came to France 
and joined the revolutionary patty. 
He was secretary to the assembly, and 
commands the army of the Rhine, 
1 793;> Ifls Milure to relieve the siege of 
Mayence, AnVi'the suspicion attached 
to his nobl^blinh, brought on him the 
enmity of fthe' Committee of Pubhe 
Safety, and ihe was tried and guillo- 

Beauharnais,lEugenedo (1780-1824), 


son of Viscount Alexandre B.; at Ids 
father’s death Ids mother, Josopldno, 
married Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
treated her children, EugOne and 
Hortense, as if they had been Ids oivn. 
Bugfene accompanied Bonaparte to 
Itffiy and Egypt, and was made a 
prince of the empire, and appointed 
viceroy of the (so-called) kingdom of 
Italy ; he married, in 1806, the 
daughter of the King of Bavaria. 
After suffering defeats from the Rus- 
sians and Austrians, he retired with 
his family to Bavaria. 

Beauharnois, a co. of S.W. Quebec. 
The St. LaUTence forms its N. bound- 
ary. Its area is 250 sq. m., and it is 
drained by the R. Chateauguav. Its 
chief tn. is of the same name, and its 
pop. 14,757. 

Beaujeu, a Fr. tn. in the Rhone 
dept., about 27 m. from Lyons. 

Beaujoiais. a dist. forming part of 
Rhone and Loire, specially famous 
for its manufacture of burgundy. 

Beaulieu, a Fr. u-inter resort in the 
Alpes-Maritimes, 4 m. from Nice. It 
possesses a good harbour. Pop. 1460. 

Beaulieu, a parish of S. Hamp- 
shire, England. It is situated on the 
estuaiT of the river Beaulieu, about 
5 m. from Southampton and 6 m. 
from Lyinington. It has an abbey, 
now in ruins, founded by King John, 
which sheltered Margaret of Anjou 
after the battle of Barnet. 


j • the 

remains of the Cistercian priory of 
St. John. 1230, and the site of Lovat 
Castle. Pop. 865. 

Beaumarchais, Pierre Auguste 
Caron de (1732-99), born at Paris, son 
of a watchmaker ; he was brought up 
as a watchmaker, and also showed 
great skill in music, playing the harp 
and guitar. His great proficienoy at- 
tracted the notice of the daughter 
of Louis XV., and he was admitted to 
court. His fame as a writer rests on 
his plays, and principally on ic 
Rarbier de SeniHc ojid Le ilfariotje dc 
Figaro, on both of which operas have 
been uTitten. The character of Figaro 
was a happy invention, and his 
characters are always drawn with 
great skill. See Le Barbier de Seville 
in Les Classiques Francais. 

Beaumaris, a Welsh parish, port, 
and mrkt. tn., also the cap. of Angle- 
sey. It is situated on B. Bay, to the 
N. of Mcnai Strait. The harbour is 
easily reached, safe, and roomy. The 
tn. is frequented by summer visitors, 
who are attracted by the golf links 
and the excellent sea bathing. Tliere 
are slate quarries in the neighbour- 
hood. The castle was fomided by 
Edward I. in 1295. Pop. 2500. 
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Beaumes-de-Venise, a tn. of Vau- 
cluso, France. It has mineral re- 
sources, cultivates the vine and mul- 
bcrrj', and contains an old Roman 
church. Pop. 1500. 

Beaumont, a banltint? city and 
CO. scat of Jefferson co., Texas, on 
the Neches R , and sev. railways such 
as the Texas and New Orleans, It 
exports lumber, rice, t tangles, and 
livo stock, has a foundiy, machine- 


always connected Their friendship 
was remarkably close, and they lived 
together until B., in 1613, married 
Ursula, daughter of Henry Isley, of 
Sundridge in Kent, by whom he had 
two daughters. He w.ns buried in 
Westminster Abbey. The master- 
pieces of B. and Fletcher are Philas- 
ter and Ttie Maid's Tragedy. Fletcher 
is generally regarded as having con- 
tributed the vivacity and B. the 


shops, and car-works, and is noted for , judgment, the latter’s duty being 
its oil deposits. Pop. 15,000. | often to correct the overflowings of 

Beaumont, a tn. of Belgium in the ' Fletcher’s mt ; they had a ‘ wonder- 


prov. of Hainanlt, about 15 m. from 
Charleroi. There are marble quarries 
and iron-works in the district. 

Beaumont, a small French tn. in 
Puy-de-D6me, situated at a distance 


fnl consimility of phansy ’ (Aubrey). 

The purest characters in their plays 
arc not free from an admixture of 
coarseness, while chastity is over- 
WTOUght and put to absurd and 


of 2 m. from Clermont-Ferrand, the i (rratuitous trials, so that some of the 


cap. of the dept. Pop. 1300. 

Beaumont, Eon de, Charles Gene- 
vieve Louise Auguste Andre Timothee 
(1728-1810), was a famous Fr. diplo- 
matist. See tmder Eon de Bf.atoiont. 

Beaumont, Francis (1581-1 GIG), Eng. 
poet, third son of Francis B., a judge 
of the Court, of Common Pleas, b. at the 
family seat of Grace Dieu, in Leices- 
ter. He entered, at the age of ten, 
Broadgate’s Hall (now known as 
Pembroke College), Oxford ; but his 


i 



freshest and loveliest passages are 
foimd side by side with fantastic 
affectatious. 

B.’s only certain single play is The 
Masque. B. and Fletcher produced 
Four Plays in One, 1G08; King and 
no King, IGll; Cupid’s Revenge. 
1G11(?); Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, 1611; Maid’s Tragedy, 1611; 
Philaster, 1611; Coxcomb, 1612-13; 
Wits at Several Weapons, 1G14; Scorn- 
ful Lady, 1616; possibly Thierry and 
Theodoret, 1616; and Little French- 
Lawyer, 1620. B. may have co- 
operated with Jlassinger in Ixiwa of 
Candy. 

Eds. of B. and Fletcher: Bullen, 
11 vols. 1901; Glover and Waller. 
15 vols. 1909; Hyce, 11 voLs. 1843-6. 
Life of Beaumont, by G. C. Macaulay, 
1883. See E. Rhys, Lyric Poems of 
I Beaumont and Fletcher, 1897. Sec 
. Fletcher, John. 

! Beaumont, Sir George Howland, 
I the seventh baronet of the ancient 
family of the B.’s of Stoughton 
; Grange, Leicestershire, was b. in 1753, 
i and educated at Eton. He was 
a distinguished amateur of the arts 
and friend of artists, possessed him- 
I self considerable skill as a landscape 
i painter, and was one of the most 
I munificent donors to the British 
j national collection of pictures. He 
died in February, 1827, without issue. 

; Beaumont, Jean Baptiste Elie de 
j (1798-1874), French geologist, bom 
! at Canon, studied with great dis- 
tinction at the Lycee Henri IV., the 
' Ecole Polytechnique, and the Ecolo 
father died in 1598, and he left without I des Mines. He went with the pro- 
taking a degree. Ho became a student | lessor of geology, Brochant de Vil- 
at the 'remple, 1600 ; a.s his life was i liers and Dufrfinoy to England with a 
short and his ivritings numerous, it is . view to preparing a geological map of 
Toasonablo to suppose that he paid t France after the publication of Grei- 
littlo attention to law. ^ lie records in j nough’s map, 1820. The result was 
a poetical epistle his intimacy with 1 later seen in the map pub. by him and 
Ben Jonson and other men of literary , Dufrbnoy,* 1840, his greatest service 
pumuiU, who frequented the Mer- 1 to geology. In 1835 he succeeded 
(}iR>u Tavern ; here probably he met < Brochant de VUliers in the chair of 
John Fletcher, with whomjhis name is geology, and was engineer in chief. 
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1S33, and inspector general of mines, 
1847 . He was perpetual secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences, 1853, in 
succession to Arago. His theory of 
the origin of mt. ranges. Notice sur les 
systime des Monlagnes, 1S53, is not 
now accepted, hut it was of great 
value from the detailed researches he 
made in its preparation. 

Beaumont, Sir John (1583-1627), 
English poet. He was horn in Leicester- 
shire, an elder brother of Francis B., 
and educated at Oxford, which he 
entered in 1596. He was knighted in 
1603. His patron was the Duke of 
Buckingham. In religion he was a 
Puritan. Among his friends, not the 
least Intimate was Michael Drayton. 
He was buried at Westminster Abbey. 
See Works, ed. A. B. Grosart, 1869. 

Beaumont, Joseph (1616-99), Eng. 
poet. He was h. at Hadleigh, Suffolk, 
and was educated at the local gram- 
mar school, where he showed an ex- 
ceptional facility for acquiring know- 
ledge. He subsequently entered 
Cambridge. His poems include an 
epic Psyche, and a number of minor 
pieces. As an artist B. had a small 
reputation. 

Beaumontague, the name given to 
a composition of iron filings, pitch, 
salammoniac, and other materials em- 
ployed to fill up flaws in casting; also 
applied to putty-fillings in defective 
joinery. 

Beaumont-de-Lomagne, a Pr. town 
in the dept, of Tarn-et-Garonne, about 
22 m. from Montauban. 

Beaumont-le-Roger, ananct.French 
tn. in the dept, of Eure. It is of great 
historic interest, and contains a parisli 
church with magnificent windows. 
Pop. about 2000. 

Beaumont-sur-Oise, a tn. of Franco 
in the dept, of Seine-et-Oise, on the 
Oise, about 18 m. from Paris. It has 
a trade in grain, cattle, and cheese. 
Pop. 4000. 

Beaumont-sur-Sarthe, a tn. of 
France in the dept, of Sarthe, on the 
river of the same name, and about 
15 m. S. of AJenoon ; pop. 2000. 

Beaune, a town in the E. of France, 
in the dept. C6to d’Or. Its manufs. 
are white metal, oil, vinegar, and 
casks. It is the centre of the bur- 
gundy ^vine trade. Pop. 11,000. 

Beaune, Florimond de (1601-52), Fr. 
geometer and friend of Descartes, was 
born at Blois. He commentated on 
Descartes’ geometry, is noted for his 
problem on curves, and invented sev. 
astronomical instruments. 

Beaune-la-Rollande, a French tn. 
in the dept, of Loiret. It is of great 
antiquity, was devastated by the 
English in the middle ages, and its 
church was rebuilt by Charles VH. 
Here the French, imder D’Aurelles 
de Paladino, were conquered by the 
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Germans, Kov. 28, 1870. Pop. about 

Beaupreau, a Fr. town in the dept. 
Maine-et-Loire. situated on the Evre, 
about 28 m. from Nantes. 

Beauregard, Pierre Gustave Toutant 
(1818-93), American confederate- 
general, born at New Orleans, gradu- 
ated at W, Poiut, 18.38, and gained 
promotion in the Mexican War by 
distinguished service at Vera Cruit. 
the battles round Mexico and Chapul- 
tepeo, where ho was wounded. The 
civil war broke out almost immedi- 
ately after his appointment to tlie 
liead of W. Point. At the first battle 
of Bull Run he was second to General 
Joseph Johnston. Appointed full 
general, Aug., 1801, he commanded 
the confederate army at Sliiloh, 1802, 
after A. S. Jolmston’s death in the 
battle and withdrew to Corinth, 
which position ho defended against 
Halleck for a month. From Sept. 
1862 till May 1864 ho defended 
Charleston and then defeated Butler 
at Drury’s Bluff. He surrendered 
with Johnston alter the campaign 
against Sherman in 1865. After the 
war he refused commands offered him 
in foreign armies. Sec A. Roman, 
MilUam Operations of General Beaure- 
gard, 1883. 

Beauregard-I'Ev5que,a Frcncli com. 
in Puy-de-D6me, is noted lor an 
ancient building erected by the 
bishops of Clermont ns a house of 
recreation. Pop. about 1200. 

Beaurepairo, a Frouoli vil. on the 
Suzon and Auron rivs., 18 ra. from 
Vienne. Silk-throwing is carried on, 
and there are tanyards and cutlery 
works. Pop. 3000. 

Beau Seant, or Bauooant, n banner 
belonging to the Kniglits Templars in 
tlie 13th centm’y. It was an oblong 
flag with the design in white and 
black. 

Beausobre, Isaac (1659 - 1738), 
learned Fr. Protestant divine, studied 
at Samur, and expelled by Louis XIV. 
for preaching ; went to Holland and 
Germany, where ho was a great 
favourite with Frederic William I.; 
he lived at Berlin forty -six years. He 
wrote critical and historical work on 
the N.T., and his sermons were read 
long after his death. 

Beausset, a Fr. vil. in the dist. of 
Var, 11 m. from Toulon. Eartlion- 
ware is manufactured and there is a 
trade in oil, wine, and corn. Pop. 
2200. 

. Beauty, that quality in visible 

objects in consequence of which tlveir 

colours and forms are agreeable to the 

human mind. Though thus at first 

appl 

sight 

the 

the other senses, e.g. the hearing, ny 
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a lurt.her cxtenKion, the adjective 
heauiifal has heeome merely a vafruc 
term of praise, synonymous with 
admirable, e.g. beautiful lanpruage. a 
beautiful metaphor, etc. See Ms- 
T1IETIC3. 

Beauvais, a tn. in N. Franco, and 
tlio cap. of the dept. Oise. It is 
situated at the junction of the A.veIon 
and ThC'rain, in a beautiful vallej’. It 
is an anct. place, havinir been known 


with water. The European Bs. seldom 
construct dams, but O. canadensis by 
its construction does much damage. 
Their houses, or lodges, are built on 
the banks of streams or on small 
islands, and are made of twigs, moss, 
and grass plastered together with 
mud, and the entrance passage is 
often protected by piles of sticks. The 
B. is frequently hunted on account of 
itsfur.the fatty castoroum,andits flesh 


to the Romans, who called it Cmsaro- \ — especially that of the tail — and is 


magus. Its cathedral, begun in 1247, 
is famous, and the stained -glass win- 
dows from the 13th to the ICth cen- 
turies are specially noted. The manufs. 
are tapestry, carpets, gold and silver 
lace, brushes, etc. Pop. 17,000. 

Beauvoisis, or Beauvaisis, an old 
dist. of France, was formerly com- 
prised in the government of Picardy, 
then of ITlc-dc- France. It now forms 
part of the arrondissement of Beau- 
vais in the department of Oise. 

Beaver, or Castor, is the name 
applied to a genus of rodents of the 
family Castoridrc. There are only two 
species, C. fiber and C. canadensis ; 
the former is a native of Europe, and 
the latter of N. America. They are 
related to squirrels and prairie-dogs, 
and are noted for their great intelli- 
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gcncc, their skill in building houses 
and dams, tlicir glossy fur, and glands | white flowers, 
which secrete castorcum, used in | Beawar. a tn. of British India. 


consequently in danger of total ex- 
termination. See H. T. Martin's 
Castorologia, 1892. 

Beaver, Sir Philip (1766-1813), Eng. 
naval captain. At the age of eleven 
he accompanied Captain Joshua Row 
ley in the Monarch. He joined a 
scheme of colonisation in Bulama Is., 
near Sierra Leone, but the venture 
proved disastrous. He took part in 
the bombardments of Genoa in 1800 

Beaver Dam, a tn.. Dodge co., Wis 
consin, U.S.A. It is situated on B 
Lake, 0.5 m. W. of Slilwaukee. It- 
manufs. are wool, cotton, metal goods 
Wayland Academy is a Baptist col 
lege in the to^vn. Pop. 5615. 

Beaver Falls, a tn., B. co., Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A.; it lies 32 m. X.W. of 
Pittsburg on a plateau above the 
B. riv. It has a Jargo manal. ot iron 
and steel goods of all descriptions. 
Tile Presbyterian ‘ Geneva ’ College 
Is now at College Hill close by. Pop. 
10,240. 

Beaver Rat, the name given in 
Australia to the native water-rat of 
the gcntis Tlydromys, family Muridfe, 
and order Rodentia. These small 
mammals are related to voles, ham- 
sters, and lemmings. 

Beaver Tree, sweet-hay, or swamp- 
laiu'el, the Magnolia glauca, growing 
in swampy ground from Massa- 
chusetts to Florida. It has ever- 
green leaves and round fragrant 


medicine. In length they are about 
1 to 2 ft., while the broad, flat tail is 
about anotiior foot long; their feet 
are webbed. Their food consists of tlie 
bark of trees and occasionally they 
cat fruit. They live usually in large 
communiticsin burrows or lodgesnear 


It 


is situated 30 m. from Ajmere, and is 
a centre of the raw cotton trade. Pop. 
21,928. 

Beazley, Charles Raymond, Eng, 
geographer and historiographer, was 
boi-n at Blackheath, April 3, 1868. He 
was educated at London and Oxford, 


the banks of a stream, for in habit I being made a fellow of Merton 
they are aquatic. Bs. are of interest j College in 1889. Of his numerous 
chiefly on account of their architec- 1 publications the foliowing mav be 
tural ingenuity. To obtain wood, j named : .Tames of Aragon, 1890 ; 
both for building and for food, they i Daicn of Modem Ocograpliy (3 vols.), 
gna-w round the bases of trees until 1897, 1901, 1906 ; J ohn and Sebastian 
they fall, when they float them down i Cabot, 1898; Voyages of Elizabethan 
stream to their houses. When tbc l Seamen, 1907. 

wood near homo is exhausted they 1 Bebeerine, or Bibirine, an extract of 
construct canals and dams so that j the bark of the greenheart, Nectandra 
they may bring into their power the \ rodbiaei, of Guiana, the native name 
wood beyond their reach at the time, | for which is bibiru. Its efficacy as a 
and in this way whole tracts of land ; tonic and febrifuge was discovered in 
arc deprived of timber and covered ' 1835 by a doctor in Deraerara, Hugh 
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Hodie, and its properties chemically 
analysed by Sir D. Maclagan, 1841. 
The expectation that it would form a 
substitute for quinine has nob been 
fulfilled. 

Bebek, a bay and small tn., on the 
W. shore of the Bosphorus, some 6 m. 
from Constantinople. An ISth cen- 
tury palace of the sultan’s overlooks 
the beautiful bay. 

Bebel, Ferdinand August, German 
socialist and leader of the Social 
Democratic Party, was 6. at Cologne, 
1840. He worked as a turner at 
Lei])zie, joined the Working Men’s 
Assoc., 1863, and became a socialist, 
1865. In 1867 he was elected to the 
N. Ger. Reichstag and to the united 
Gci'. Reichstag in 1871, of which he 
has since remained a member. He 
with Liebknecht opposed the war in 
1870, and in 1871, as the only socialist 
member, the annexation of Alsace. 
In 1872 he was imprisoned for liigh 
treason. With Liebknecht he organ- 
ised the Social Democratic Party and 
joined Ills staff on the Vorwdrls, 1890. 
His great oratorical powers gave him 
a commanding position in his party, 
which has survived the attacks of the 
more violent ‘ young ’ socialists on 
one hand and the ‘ revisionists ’ on 
the other. He has remained leader 
of the pari, socialists and a confirmed 
adherent to Marxian principles. Hie 
diief publications are Unsere Ziele, 
DieBauemkrieg, Christenlum u.Social- 
'isimis, and liis attack on bourgeios 
marriage, DieFrauu. der Socialisnws; 
and an Autobiography (1912). 

Bebre, a Fr. riv. which rises in the 
dept, of Loire, and drains the S.E. of 
the dept, of Alher. After a course of 
47 m. it enters the R. Loire. 

Bee, Abbey of, a Benedictine abbey, 
of which only the ruins remain, near 
Bernay, Normandy. It ^vas founded 
by Heriwin or Herlewin in 1034. 
Under Lanfranc as prior and Anselm, 
prior and abbot, it became the centre 
of learning in Europe. 

Beccafumi, Domenico, a celebrated 
painter of Siena. According to Vasari 
he was born at Siena in 1484, and died 
there in 1549. His real name was 
Mecherino; that of B. he derived from 
his patron Lorenzo B. He painted in 
istemper, and in oil; better in the 
former style, and his small figures are 
superior to Ids larger ones. His best 
works are in Siena. 

Beooaria, Cesare Bonesana, Mar- 
quis of (1735-93), an Italian writer on 
moral and political plulosophy; a 
student and in a manner imitator of 
Montesquieu; pub. a work on the 
monetary abuses in Milan; he edited a 
paper, Jl Caffi, after the manner of 
the Svectaior. His best known work 
was Crimes and Punishments, a work 
singularly in advance of his time, but 
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80 far in advance that while he raised 
at the time a furore in Europe, ho is 
'ipw, like Jeremy Bentliam, not read 
at all. In 1768 the Austrian gov. 
founded a chair of political pliilo- 
sophy for liim at MUan. He died of 
apoplexy. 

Becoaria, Giovanni Battista (1716- 
81), It. eiectrician, born at Mondovi; 
studied theology at Rome, and was 
professor of philosophy at Palermo. 
In_ 1748 the King of Sardinia ap- 
pointed liim to the chair of natural 
philosophy at Turin. He pub. various 
works on electricity; elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society, London, 1755. 

Becoles, a municipal borough and 
mrkt. tn. in Suffolk, England. It is 
situated on the r. b. of the Waveney, 
wliich riv. is navigable to Yarmoutli. 
The tn. is 110 m. from London. Tliero 
are brickyards, malting works, and 
manufactures of oai'thenwm'c. Pop. 
7000. 

Becerra, Caspar (1520-70), Spanish 
painter and sculptor. Ho was a native 
of Badza in Andalusia. He studied, it 
is reputed, imder JRchelangelo in 
Rome. Philip II. had many of the 
rooms of his Madrid palace painted 
by liim. Of his sculpture the finest 
example of his work was ‘ The Virgin,' 
which has been destroyed. 

Bee-fin, tlie Fr. name for various 
warblers of the family Turdidto. It 
includes such thin-billed birds a.s the 
stone-chat and hedge-sparrow. 

Beche, Sir Henry Thomas de la 
(1796-1855), geologist. He was born 
in London and educated at a Devon- 
shire gi-ammar .school. Ho entered 
military service, whicli ceased at the 
peace of 1815. Henceforth ho de- 
voted himself to tiie study of geology. 
He attained a groat reputation by his 
geological map of England, in whioli 
he was assisted by the gov. Ho be- 
came prc.sident of tlio Geological 
Society in 1847. 

Beche de Mer, often known by the 
Malay name trepang, or as ‘ sea-slug ’ 
or ‘ sea-cucumber,’ a species of Holo- 
thurian eohinoderms, about 5-12 in. 
long, either with smooth or warty 
skins. They ore found chiefly off the 
coasts of the Eastern Archipelago and 
New Guinea and Queensland. First 
boiled and then dried in the sun and 
smoked, they form a chief part of tlio 
Chinese gelatinous soups, and are 
considered ' " 

a large trad 
Becher, Z . 

Ger. chemist and physician, born at 
Spires, became professor of medicine 
at Mainz; Ins Physica Subterranca, 
1669, contain his experiments on 
various substances; Stahl’s Doctrine 
of Phlogiston is indebted to bim (cd. 
1703). He died In London. 

Bechstein, Johann Matthhus (1757- 
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1822), Gorman naturalist, was born 
at Waltorahanscn in Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, and educated at Jena Univer- 
sity. Ho devoted himself to the studj' 
of sylviculture with great enthusiasm, 
established a school of forestrj’ in his 
native place in 1795, and was chosen 
director of the Academy of Forestry 
at Dreissigackcr by the Duke of Saxc- 
Meiningcn in 1800. His A^aturges- 
rhiclite der Sluhenvogcl (1840) has been 
translated into English, and passed 
tlirough several editions. A'ce L. 
Bcchstein’s Hr. J. M. Bechstein imd 
(lie <! = '•. 

Bee ■ K . 
forte- 
Ile w 

which still bears his name, and whose 
instruments are famous for depth of 
tone. 

Beohuanaland, geographically, oc- 
cupies that portion of the central 
plateau of S. Africa between the 
Orange 11. on the S., the Zambesi 
and Ilhodcsia N., the Transvaal E., 
and Gcr. S.W. Africa W. Politically 
it is divided into British B., incor- 
porated, 1895, with Capo Colony, 
area 51,424 so. m.; pop. 84,210 
natives, 927 G whites: and the B. Pro- 
tectorate, area 275,000 sq. m., pop. 
125,350 natives, 1092 whites, gov- 
erned as a British Crown Colony by 
the High Commissioner represented 
by a resident commissioner. Its 
customs revenue is collected by the S. 
African Customs Union. The excess 
of expenditure, now decreasing, over 
revenue, derived principally from a 
hut-tax, is covered by an annual im- 
perial grant. A portion of Mata- 
i)oland, the Tati concession, is at- 
tached to the Protectorate. ! 

The western portion of B. is occu- 
pied principally by the Kalahari 
desert, where big game still abounds; 
the E. is veldt-land, affording pasture 
for the cattle, the chief wealth of the 
natives, though millet and maize and 
some wheat is growm. The climate is | 
good except in the marshy dists. round 
Lake Ngami in the Okavango basin, 
N.W., and in the Makarikari salt 
marshes, N.E.: the rainfall ranges] 
from 10 in. W. to 2G in. E.; the soil is! 
fertile but needs irrigation. Gold is 
found in tile Tati concession and near 
Mafcking, and diamonds near Vry- 
burg. Mafeking, in British IB., is the 
headquarters of the Protectorate ad- 
ministration. The prin. tribes are 
the Ban''’"""'"*^'' onn\ Khama’s 
people, lortion of 

the N .E chief tn. 

Serowe, removed from Palapye, 1903; 
Bakwena (13,000), Bakathla (11,000), 
Banppvakotsi (18,000). 

nutorii. — Exploration began at 
the end of ISth century; in 1818 the 
London Missionary Society settled at 
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Kurmnan, Robert Moffat's head- 
quarters from 1821. Livingstone’s 
systematic explorations commenced 
in 1841. After the Sand River Con- 
vention, 1852, the Boers began to en- 
croach from the E. The appeals from 
the native chiefs, notably the Chris- 
tian and enlightened Khama, dur- 
ing the seventies, led to a temporary 
British occupation. After the first 
Transvaal war, the Boers set up the 
republics of Stellaland (at Vryburg) 
and Goshen in the N., wliich they 
retained contrary to the London Con- 
vention, 1884. Sir Charles Wan’en’s 
expedition, 1884, finally brought B. 
under British rule. The present ad- 
ministrative division dates from 1895. 
See G. W. Stow, Native Races of S. 
Africa, 1905; Livingstone, Mission- 
ary Travels in S. Africa, 1857; 
Moffat, Missionary Labours in S. 
Africa, 1842; J. D. Hepburn, Twenty 
Tears in Khama’s Country, 1895; 
British Africa, 1899; article by Sir 9. 
Shippard, and Bechvanaland. Report, 
Colonial Office. 

Beolt Case. The trial of Adolf Book 
in April 1904 led to a verj’ serious 
miscarriage of justice. Identified by 
several women and an ex-policeman 
as a certain man named Smith, who 
had previously been imprisoned for 
fraudulcnoy, he was convicted of 
attempting to defraud these women 
again. Wliilc undergoing penal servi- 
tude he discovered that Smith was a 
Jew% and by personal marks he was 
at length able to prove his innocence. 
After scandalous delay he was par- 
doned and offered a sum of money as 
compensation for his imprisonment. 
Smith was arrested, and Beck died in 
poverty in 1909. See J. Kompstcr’s 
Perversion of .Justice as exhibited in 
the Beck Case, 1905. 

Becke, George Louis, a novelist, b. 
in 1848 at Port Macquarie, New South 
Wales. His chief works are: By Reef 
and Palm, 1894; The Ebbing of the 
Tide, 1896; llis Native Wife, 1896; 
fTild Life in Southern Seas, 1897; 
Rodman the Boatsteerer, 1899; Tom 
IVallis, 1900 ; Edivard Barry, By 
Rock and Pool, Yorke the Adven- 
turer, 1901; Breachley, Black Sheep, 
1902 ; Helen Adair, 1903 ; Tom 
Gcrrard, 1904 ; Notes from my South 
Sea Log, 1905 ; Sketches from Nor- 
mandy, 190G. He has also written the 
following works in collaboration with 
Walter Jeffery; A First Fleet Family, 
189G ; Pacific Tales, 1897 ; Naval 
Pioneers of Australia, 1899 ; Admiral 
Phillip, 1899, and The Tapu of 
Banderah, 1901. 

Beckenham, a tn., Kent, England. 
It is a residential district for London, 
stretching from the Crystal Palace to 
Bromley. Shortlands is in the parish. 
Pop. 26,331. 
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Becker, Ferdinand Wilhelm (1S05- 
34), b. at Hoxter on the AVeser, where 
his father, Karl Ferdinand B., a dis- 
tingnished philologist, practised as a 
physician. Educated at Gottingen, 
and in 1820 came to Scotland, where 
he was appointed assistant librarian 
in the Advocates’ Library (g.n.). He 
moved about from Scotland to Ger- 
many, co-operating with Dr. John 
Thomson, the professor of pathology; 
he was appointed by the Russian gov. 
to make inquiries concerning the 
efficacy of vaccination ; he died sud- 
denly. His works include sev. Lat. 
treatises on medical subjects, and a 
pamphlet on Cholera, pub. in London. 
He wrote for many periodicals in 
France, Germanj’, and England, and 
did sev. articles for the famous Penny 
Encyclopcedia. 

Becker.Karl Ferdinand (1775-1849), 
Ger. philologist, born near Trier, estab. 
a school at Offenbach, 1823. His 
principal work, Ausfuhrliche Deutsche 
Orammatik, 1836, was long popular. 

Becker, Lydia Ernestine (1827-90), 
an advocate of women’s suffrage. She 
was appointed secretary to the Man- 
chester Women’s Suffrage Committee, 
1867, and she continued to serve as 
secretary when this committee was 
merged in the Manchester National 
Society lor AVomen in 1808. She also 
edited the Women’s Suffrage Journal, 
1870-90. 

Becker, Wilhelm Adolf (1796-1846), 
classical archteologist, born at Dres- 
den, studied under Beck and Her- 
mann at Leipzig University, and be- 
came p ‘ ... *'erein 

1842. . land- 

buch de 1843, 

flnishei ' and 

Mommsen, but his mostpopular books 
are the scenes of Rom. and Gk. life, in 
the form of romances. Callus, 1838 
(new ed. 1880), and Charicles, 1840, 
(new ed. 1877), both have been trans. 
into Eng. He died at Meissen. 

Beokerath, Hermann von (1801-70), 
Prussian statesman, born at Crefeld ; 
gained great wealth from the bank 
which he founded, 1838; was a mem- 
ber of the Frankfort Parliament, 
1848, and made finance minister. 

Ho was a leader of the movement lor 
national unity under Prussian leader- 
ship. See Life by Kopstadt, 1874. 

Becket, Thomas, chancellor of Eng- 
land and archbishop of Canterbury. 

He was born of Norman parents, his 
lather, Gilbert Becket, being a well- 
to-do London merchant. Various 
stories have been related with regard 
to the person of his mother, the story 
most generally accepted being that 
she was a Saracen maid who followed 
her lover from his prison to the streets 
of London. There is, however, no his- 
torical basis for this story. He re- 
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ceived his education at Merton Priory 
and in London, being also given a long 
comse in knightly exercises and later 
being sent to Paris to study theoiogv. 
He was attached to the court of 
Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and between the years 1148-53 he 
received a fairly useful training in the 
archbishop’s comt at the court of 
King Stephen. In 1152 the pope 
ordered Theobald to refuse tho cro\ra 

having been 

it is said, of 
recognised as 
one of the leaders of Englislunen, and 
on the accession of Henry II. his pro- 
motion was expected and looked for. 
By the archbishop ho had already 
been promoted and offices had been 
heaped upon him, and a year after the 
accession of Henry II. (1155) he was 
appointed to the chancellorship. His 
appointment was popular and was 

“ ' • -ra, 

to 

receive an apjiuiui,meiiu ui de- 
scription since the Conquest. He was 
extravagantly magnificent during his 
period of offleo, and was far more 
regal tn his manner of living tlian 
was the king himself. He was tho 
head of an embassy to tlie Fr. court, 
ho suggested a means of gaining tho 
Norman Vexin, and he took an aetivo 
and kniglitly part in tho Toulouse 
campaign. .4.11 these tilings make it 
difficult to understand tlie complete 
change which came over him in 1162, 
wlion ho was created arclibishop of 
Canterbury. He changed his manner 
of living to tliat of an ascetic ; ho 
determined to support and claim full 
privilege for tho church; and he be- 
came tho zealous champion of the 
church against tho king. Henry II. 
was anxious to break the power of tho 
churcli, and especially to reduce the 
benefit of the clergy. By the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon he attempted 
to do this, and although B. at first 
refused to consent to them, lUtimatoly 
he gave a grudging consent. But B. 
and the king had shown too openly 
their antagonism, and from this time 
onwards they became open enemies. 
B. fled the country, his property was 
seized and the revenues of his sees 
were impounded. A claim was made 


then went to Rome, where he was 
reinstated by the pope to his arcli- 
bishopric. In 1170 a reconciliation 
was patched up between himself and 
the king, and he returned to England. 
He received a magnificent reception 
from the people, but quarrels soon 
broke out again. The coronation of 
the young King Henry during B.’s 
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absence led him to excommunic^ite principal work was the History of 
the bishops who had taken part in it. Invention. He wTOtc A History of 
The news of this aroused tiie Angevin the Earliest Voyayes made in Modem 
furs' of Henry II., and he burst forth Times. This last he left incomplete, 
with the words that led to the murder Beckx, Pierre Jean (HQS'ISSI), 
of B. in Canterbury Cathedral by four ' general of the Jesuits, was born at 
of the lung’s knights. The murder j Sichem, in Brabant, and died at 
took place on Dec. 29, 1170. B. was) Rome. He liecame confessor to the 
canonised in 1172. ! Duke of .inhalt-Kothen, and pro- 

Beokford, William (17G0-1844), ; curator for the prov. of Austria in 
author of Vathek, the sou of William 1 1847. Six years later he was made 
Beckford (1709-70), Lord Mayor of general of his order, and as such 
Loudon and supporter of Wilkes, greatly influenced Pope Pius IX. He 
was bom at Fonthill Abbey, Wilts. ! took a prominent part in the discus- 
Hc inherited a great fortune on his j sions which wore rife concerning the 
father’s death. In 1783 he married Immaculate Conception and papal 
Lady Margaret Gordon, daughter of , infallibility. 

the fointh Earl of Aboyne. B. had . Beckum. a tn. of Westphalia, 
travelled already much on the con- I Prussia. 23 m. .S.E. of Miinster; pop. 
tinent, meeting Voltaire in 1777, and ; about 7000. 

making the Grand Tour. After his Beckwith,JohnCharIe5{1789-18G2), 
wife’s death in 178G he went to British general and missionary, born 
Portugal. He was M.P. for Wells from in Nova Scotia, was a nephew of 
1784 to 1790, when he resigned, and General Sir Thomas B. (1772-1S31), 
for Hlndon 180G. In 1801 ho sold the who gained distinction in the Light 
contents of Fonthill, and began the Division during the Peninsular War. 
building of a new house at a cost of John served in tlie Light Division 
nearly £300,000. His eccentric habits during that war, and lost a leg at 
of seclusion here gave rise to various Waterloo. In 1827 the condition of 
stories. In 1822 he sold Fonthill to the Waldensians in Piedmont turned 
Mr. John Farquhar, who sold bis him to missionary work. He settled 
collection of pictures audarttreasurcs; at La 'Porro. He foiinded 120 schools 
three years later the tower (2G0 ft. and built a church and reintroduced 
liigh) collapsed and destroyed part of Italian into their services. He died 
the house. B. l)Uilt another tower at La Torre. 

near Bath, wliere ho lived till his Becman, John Christopher (1041- 
death. The Oriental romance for 1717), Ger. historian and geographer, 
which he is chiclly remembered. The was bom in Anhalt. He died at 
History of the Caliph Vathek, was Frankfort. 

pub. in Fr. 1782, translated into Becon, Thomas, D.D. (1512-67), 
Eiigli.sh, 1780, and, as B. was wont chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer; no 
to assert, was uTitten at a singlo knowledge of his education at school 
sitting of three days and two exists, though it is certain that lie 
niglits. This is cited by Borrow in I graduated as B..-!. at the age of six- 
support of his statement that he 1 teen at Kt . J ohn’s College, Cambridge, 
wrote the Adventures of Joseph Sell , His religious opinions caused his sum- 
in about as many days (sec appen- ' mens to London, there to recant them 
dix Romani; Ri/e),butwe may believe '' and further to burn the books wherein 
neither. His Portuguese Letters were ' they bad been proclaimed. During 
pub. in 1834, and in the same year a ' the reign of Edward VI. ho prospered, 
reissue of his satirical Biographical ' only, however, to be sent to the 
Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters, ' Tower on the death of the king. His 
originally written in 1780. Sec C. release ultimately followed, with re- 
Redding’s Memoir, 1859 •, F,. Gar- newed succe.ss on Elizabeth’s acces- 
nett’s ed. of Vathek, 1893; and L. sion. Iledied probably in 1567, though 
Melville, Life and Letters, 1910. the date is by no means certain. 

Beckman, Sir Martin, Eng. artist. Becque, Henri Francois (1837-99), 
Ue lived about 165G. lie painted Fr. dramatist, bom in Paris. Was for 
solely as an amateur. some time a banker, and served on 

Beckmann, Johan (1739- 1811), the editorial staff of sev. papers. His 
author and professor, horn at Hoj'a plays, which met with varying suc- 
in Hanover, and educated at the cess, include the opera Sardanapale, 
Gottingen University. In 1762, he 1867 ; Michel Pauper, 1870 ; L’en- 
became a professor of natural histor.v Uvement, 1871; and Parisienne, 1885. 
at the Lutheran Academy at St. Becquer, Gustavo Adolfo (1836-70), 
Petersburg. In 1766 he received an a Spanish poet and man of letters, the 
appointment as professor at Gottin- son of an artist, Joaquin B. In 1856 
gen, where he gave lectures on he went penniless to Madrid, and 
political and domestic economy. In earned a scanty living on translations 
1772 ho ^vas a memlier of tlie Royal and misceUaneous journalistic work. 
Society of Gottingen until 1783. His He wrote three vols. of iioems and 
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prose legends. In the former ho was 
obviously imbued with the romantic 
spirit that so strongly influenced 
Byron and Heine ; his prose legends 
are weird and somewhat morbid. See 
his Obras, ed. by Correa, with a bio- 
graphical introduction (Jladrid, 1885: 
5th edition, 1898). 

Beoquerel, Antoine C5sar (1788- 
1878), Fr. physicist, born atCh§,tillon- 
sur - Loing ; served ivith the Engi- 
neers in Spain, 1810 ; he was ap- 
pointed to the Ecole Polytechnique 
and served in Prance in 1814. He 
then left the army and began to 
study with Amp5re and Biot magnet- 
ism, electro-conductivity, and more 
particularly electro-chemistry. In 
1837 he became professor of physics 
at the Musde d’Histoire Naturclle. 
The value of his researches in elec- 
trical science was recognised by the 
Royal Society with the Copley medal, 
1837, and he may be regarded as one 
of the pioneers in the study of electro- 
chemistry. He made valuable ob- 
servations in meteorology and in 
animal heat and the ^owth of plants. 

Of his numerous scientific publica- 
tions the chief are Traiti d’electricM 
■ ’ -o‘ 0 ; EUments de 

Traiii complei 
: EUments de 
vhysiixue terrestre el de miiiorologie, 
1847. 

Beoquerel Rays are so called be- 
cause they were the discovery of 
Jmtoine Henri B. (born in Paris, 1882), 
grandson of Antoine C6sar B. (supra), 
who first recognised the property ot 
radioactivity in uranium. 

Beose, or O Beose, a tn. of Hun- 
gary, situated on the r. b. of the 
Theiss; has a large trade in grain; 
pop. 19,000. 

Beoskerek, or Nagybeoskerek, a tn., 
Torontal oo., Temesvar Banato, Hun- 
gary. It is an important centre of 
tra& in cattle and wheat, and is on 
the Bega R. and Bega Canal, by 
which it is joined to Temesvar, 45 m. 
distant. Pop. 26,000. 

Beotive Abbey, which is 5 m. from 
Trim in Ireland, was an ancient 
building situated on the R. Boyn^ 

In later times a church was erected 
on the site of the ruined abbey, 
and the steeple of the church still 
remains. 

Bed. Primitive man made his bed 
upon the floor of a cave or hut of 
skins, of leaves, of ferns, of dried grass 
or straw, and so does his fellow, the 
savage of to-day. Eastern nations 
still pile their sleeping mats and rugs 
on the floor for night, and remove 
them in the day. The bed of the 
O.T. and N.T. can be seen to-day in 
the E. In India the string bed 
stretched on a low framework of 
wood, the ‘ charpoy,’ seems to mark 


Bed 

a transition towards the bedstead. 
The material of the bedding, straw, 
wool, or feathers, has not varied much 
since early times; hair was used in the 
middle ages. The coverings have 
always been the object of lavish dis- 
play in material and decoration. 
Pillows and bolsters were used in 
anct. Greece and Rome. The curved 
head-rest of wood or more costly 
material is found in anct. Egypt, and 
to-day in Japan, in Africa, and the 
Pacifle. In modern times flock, 
wool, horsehair are used for the 
stuffing of bedding; feathers, still used 
for pillows, have ceased to be a luxury 
lor the bed ; the spring mattress 
has given place to the coiled wire- 
woven net, fixed in tlio framework, 
a development of the crossed plats 
of iron or webbing descended from 
the hide thongs of anct. times wlxich 
supported the bedding. The ‘ bed- 
stead ’ proper in Egj-pt was a low 
framework of wood, on which was 
strctclied a webbing of rnshwork or 
fibre; more lofty beds, with steps, were 
used for persons of rank. The early 
Gk. bed had a head-board, and laced 
thongs of hide bore its pile of skins or 
other coverings. Oriental influence 
brought carving and inlay of metal 
and ivory, which the Romans copied. 
At Pompeii have been found the 
carved bronze posts and head-rests of 
beds which once supported a narrow 
tome of wood; such were probably 
placed in an alcove and sheltered by 
curtains. In the early middle ages 
the bedstead, where used, appears to 
have been a box-like construction, 
but there ore illustrations in MSS. of 
I beds with carved and decorated hend- 
and foot-boards ; others aro more 
couches or benches placed against the 
wall with curtains hung from a side 
cornice. A feature of 12th and 13th 
century beds is their slope from head 
to loot. In the 14th century is found 
the ‘ tester.’ with canopy and side 
curtains usually hung from a wall- 
projection at the head. It must be 
remembered that bedsteads were 
luxuries for the well-to-do, and that 
the common folk slept, as did their 
ancestors, on rushes, skins, or straw 
upon the floor. Till the end of the 
15 th and beginning of the 1 6 th century 
most ot the decoration seems to have 
been lavished on the bed-trappings, 
which a gi-eat personage carried with 
him, to furnish the light frame- 
works of the permanent bedsteads. 
With tbe 16th century comes tlio 
great four-post bed, with its oppor- 
tunity lor the craft of the wood 
carver. Many fine examples of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean beds of this 
type still exist. An historio example 
is the great bed ot Ware, once at the 
Saracen’s Head, now at Rye House. 
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With the end of the 17 th century a 
return uas made to the ‘ tester,’ but 
the canopy and side curtains rest on 
the licad-posts of the bod, and the 
foot-board, carved and curved, re- 
mains or is dispensed with. France 
was before England in the change, ; 
and the 18th century in France pro - 1 
duced the most ornate and beauti- 1 
■ful examples. Chippendale and i 
Sheraton designed fine maliogany i 
bedsteads, and the present day has; 
seen a revival of the taste for wooden i 
bedsteads in preference to the iron i 
and brass bedsteads wliich had come ' 
into almost universal it=e since the 
middle of the 19th century. 

Bod, in geology, is a term used to 
indicate the layers of certain rocks, 
usually called strata (q.v.). 

Beda, sec Bede. 

Bedarieux, a tn. of S. France, in 
tlie dept, of Hdrault. There arc 
manufs. of wool and cloth, and also 
tanneries and distiUorics. Pop. 5500. 

Bedchamber Question, see Hodse- 
iioED, Royal. 

Bedda, orBeda.Nuts are the product 
of Terminalia helerica, a species of 
Combretaceaj. These tropical seeds 
are used In medicine, and also in dye- 
ing and tanning. In common with 
the seeds of scv. other plants they are 
called myrobalans. 

Beddard, Frank Evers (b. 1858), an 
English naturalist. Prosector to the 
Zoological Society since 1884; for- 
merly lecturer on biologj' at Guy’s 
Hospital, and examiner in zoology 
and comparative anatomy at tlie uni- 
versity of London, and of morphology 
at Oxford. Ho was also naturalist to 
the Challenger Expedition Commis- 
siou, 1882-84. His works are: Animal 
Coloration, 1892 ; Text-book of Zoo- 
geography, 1895; A Monograph of the 
VligochaUa, 1895 ; and Structure and 
Classification of Birds, 1898. 

Beddgelert, i.e. ‘ the grave of Gelert,’ 
vil., Carnarvonshire, N. Wales, 13 m. 
.S.E. of Carnarvon. It is close to the 
Pass of Aberglaslyn, in which is the 
rook called ‘ the chair of Rhys Goch,’ 
the bard (d. 1420). From the vil., 
lying at the foot of Snowdon, the 
n.scent can bo made. Pop. 1200. 
The traditional grave of Llewellyn’s 
liound, Gelert, well-known from W. 
R. Spencer’s verses, is marked by a 
stone. Tlie legend of the hound who 
saved his master’s child from a wolf 
and was killed in mistake by the 
father is paralleled by the media;val 
tale of a snake, a greyhound, and a 
knight (Scvc}i Wise Masters of Borne), 
and by an Indian tale of an ichneumon 
and a snake. 

Beddoe, John (1820-1911), anthro- 
pologist and physician, 5. at Bewdley, 
Worcestershire, England, was edu- 
cated at University College, London, 


and Edinburgh. He served during 
tlie Crimean War as a doctor on the 
civil staff, and from 1857 had a large 
medical practice in Clifton, Bristol. 
His chief anthropological works in- 
clude The Races of Britain; Stature 
of Man in British Isles ; Anthropo- 
logical History of Europe; and Colour 
and Race. 

Beddoes, Thomas (1760-1808), a dis- 
tinguished physician, born at Shifnal, 
in Shropshire. Entered at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, 1770, and studied 
languages, chemistry, and geologj'. 
Came to London, 1781, and studied 
! medicine under Sheldon. He took 
I degree of Doctor of Medicine at Ox- 
; ford, 1780, and visited Franco in the 
following year. At the outbreak of 
I the Fr. Revolution, he supported the 
rebels, and with such publicity that 
his stay at Oxford was no longer 
Iiobsible. He returned to Shropshire, 
andwTote the History of Isaac Jenicins, 
intended to check drunkenne.ss. In 
1794 he married a Miss Edgeworth, 
sister of Maria of that ilk, and took 
great interest in the study of ohem- 
istr}-; he was instrumental in bringing 
out Humphrey Davy. He wrote 
several books on medicine. 

Beddoes, Thomas Lovell (1803-19), 
English poet, born at Clifton, the son 
of Thomas B. (1760-1808), the physi- 
cian and inventor of a ‘ pneumatio ’ 
system of therapeutics by inhalation 
of medicated gases. His mother’s 
sister was Jluria Edgeworth, the 
novelist. His poetic drama. The 
Bride’s Tragedy, 1822, is modelled on 
the macabre plays of Webster and 
Tourneur, and liis verse re-echoes 
that of the Jacobean dramatists. His 
fantastic and .amorphous drama in 
v-erse. Death’s Jest-Book, or The 
Root’s Tragedy, was pub. posthu- 
mously, 1850, by his friend, '1. F. 
Kclsall, who was his iiterary execu- 
tor, and in 1850-51 pub. a memoir of B. 
and collected eds. of his poems. Many 
of B.’s bTical poems are exquisite, as. 
e.g. ‘ If thou wilt ease thy heart,’ and 
■ If there were dreams to sell.’ From 
1824 tiU his death B. lived a wander- 
ing life abroad, chiefly in Germany 
1 and Switzerland, but his violent 
! revolutionary views prevented his 
remaining long in one place. He 
I committed suicide under peculiar cir- 
I cumstances in 1849 at Basel. See E. 
1 Gosse, Poetical Works of T. L. Bed- 
I does, 'Pcmple Library, 1890, with the 
i first full account of his life; Letters, 
1 1894; and R. CoUes, Muses Library, 
I 1900. 

1 Bede, Beda, or Beeda, sumamed 
1 'Phe Venerable (c. 073-735), the great- 
est name in the history of A.-S. litera- 
ture, was born in the territory of the 
monastery of St. Peter at Wearmouth. 
Wlien seven years old he was ad- 
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mitted to this monastery, and studied 
under the famous abbot, Benedict 
Biscop, and his successor, Ceolfrld. 
In 682 Benedict Biscop had fomided 
the nelghbourinsr monastery of Jar- 
row, and it is here that B. generally 
resided. In his nineteenth year he 
was admitted to the diaconate by St. 
John of Beverley, then Bishop of 
Hexham, and eleven years later the 
same bishop ordained iiira priest. At 
the end of his Ecclesiastical Historu, 
B. gives us these particulars of him- 
self, and goes on to mention how the 
observance of the monastic discipline, 
the daily charge of singing in the 
church, and the delights of learning, 
teaching, and writing had made up 
his holy and tranquil life. His learn- 
ing was great, covering almost all the 
subjects then known, Latin, Greek, 
astronomy, medicine, and probably 
some Hebrew. His best known work 
is the Historia Ecclesiastica Oenlis 
Angloriim, on whieh we depend for 


scientific works, including a treatise 
on the calendar, and various other 
historical essays, such as the History 
of the Abbots, of his own monastery. 
Another large division of his work 
consisted of theological treatises and 
Biblical commentaries. A collected 
edition of B.’s works was first pub- 
lished at Paris 1544. Tlie best is that 
by Dr. Giles, 1843-44. See also 
various editions at Paris, Basel, 
Cologne, and C. Plummer’s Opera 
Historica, Oxford, 1896. An Bngh'sh 
translation of the Ecclesiastical His* 
to^ is published in the Everyman 
Library (Dent). 

Bedeau, Marie Alphonse (1804-63), 
Fr. general, bom and died at Vertou, 
near Nantes. He was sent to ^Ugeria 
in 1838, and in 1847 became its 
governor-general lor some time. Dur- 
ing the revolution in 1848 he was 
appointed, by Marshal Bugeaud, 
commander of one of the five columns 
for its suppression, but proved of 
little service. He was arrested with 
Cavaignac and La Morici5re in 1851 
anddjamshed, but in 1859 returned to 
hisT native land, where he lived in 
great seclusion until his death. 

Be^egar, or Bedeguar, a Persian 
word meaning ‘ wind-brought,’ used 
of a spongy gall, found chiefly on the 
wild rhse, and especially on the sweet 
briar, is covered with a mossy 
growth w^ch is really undeveloped 
leaves. jBio gall -insect which pro- 
duces it is Jthodites rosce. See Gaias. 

Bede-House, term used for an alms- 
house. See also Bedesman. 


Bedel, or Bedell, the title of certain 
officials m Oxford, often called 
beadles (g.v.). 

Bedell, William (1570-1641 or 42), 
Bishop of Kjlmore, b. at Black Notley 
in Essex. Entered holy ordei*s and 
was chosen fellow of his college, 
Emmannel, Cambridge; chaplain 
to Sir Henry Wotton at Venice. On 
Ws return to England ho trans. inttf 
Latin various works concerning the 
history of the Church. In 1627 ho 
became provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and in 1 629 was elected Bishop 
of Kilmore and Ardagh; iie fought tlie 
Catholics in a novel manner, by con- 
verting tlie better among their priests; 
he aided in the translation of the 
Prayer Book and Bible into Erse, and 
diligently saw that tlie translation 
was read in his diocese. At the out- 
break of the rebellion in 1641 he was 
unmolested at first, but was alter- 
wards imprisoned ; he died in conso- 
qnenoe of tliis. Tlie translation ol tlie 
N.T. was pub. at Dublin, 1602. Sec 
Burnet’s Eife of Bedell, 1685. 

Bedesman, or Beadman, a person 
who resides in a bedo-house, or is sup- 
ported by funds appropriated for this 
purpose. Bede is tlie A.-S. word for 
‘ prayer,’ and bedesmen nro so called 
because they were under an obligatiou 
to pray for the soul of the founder of 
their institution. 

Bedford is the co. tn. of Bedford- 
shire, England, and a pari, ami 
municipal bor. It is situated on tlie 
riv. Ou.so, amid fertile pasture lauds 
and corn-fields, about 50 m. from 

The 

ut as 
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parks. There is considerable trade in 
market garden and agrio. produce. 
Engines and ’ ’ ' ■ 

manufactured, 
a very old indr 

(d. 1573), one time Lord Mayor of 
London, is buried in St. Paul’s 
Churoli. He did much to benefit B., 
his native place, and endowed an 
Edward Vf. grammar school, and the 
‘ Harpur Trust ’ supports a modern 
and other schools for boys and girls. 
The name of John Bunyan is asso- 
ciated with the town. He was born 
here, and also imprisoned in the jail; 
his chair is preserved, and the Bunyan 
Meeting House is on the site of tlic 
chapel in which lie preached. B. 
returns one member to parliament. 
Pop. 35,000. 

Bedford College, a school of tlie 
Loudon University, was founded in 
1849 by Mrs. Reid to provide a 
liberal education for women. In 1878 
the London University admitted 
women to degrees, since which date 
tlie majority of students at B. C. linvo 
read for a university degree in arts or 
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science (pass or honours), although a 
general course o£ advanced study may 
be chosen. There is also an art school 
and a training dept. The latter was 
estab. in 1892 mainly for the purpose 
of training graduates for the teacher’s 
diploma of the London University. 
Tlio present buildings are in York 
Place, Baker Street, but new premises 
overlooking Kcgent’s Park are being 
erected, which, it is expected, will be 
opened early in 1913. 

Bedford, Dukes of, see RusSELI.. 

Bedford Level is a dist. in lingland 
of about 400,000 ae., situated in the 
counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincoln, 
Camln'idgo, Northampton, and Hunt- 
ingdon. It was once fenland, and was 
in the first place drained by the Earl 
of Bedford in 1034. A large portion is 
under cultivation, and colo.seed and 
flax arc grown. Wild fowl live in the 
more marshy dists. in vast numbers. 
These are largely sent tc the London 
markets. 

Bedfordshire is a S. Midland oo. in 
England, bounded by Northampton 
on the N.W., Bucks on the W., Bucks 
and Herts on the S., by Herts and 
Cambridge on the E., and Hunting- 
don on the N.E. Its area is 401 sq. m. 
The surface is generally level ; a 
branch of the Chiltern Hills crosses 
the N.E. and S. The Great Ouse flows 
through the centre to the E., and is 
navigable to King’s Lynn from Bed- 
ford, the CO. tn. The Ivel, a feeder of 
the Ouse, is also navigable. The val- 
ley of B. is fertile, and tlie Ouse valley 
is noted for its rich pasture-lands. 
Wheat is largely groum, and also bar- 
ley, turnips, onions, cucumbers, etc. 
Great numbers of sheep are reared in 
the S. The manufs. are lace-making 
and straw-plaiting at Luton and 
Dunstable, and agric. machines and 
tools at Bedford and Luton. 'There 
are limestone quarries in the co. Sev. 
relics of Roman times and parts of 
Roman roads are still to bo seen in 
various i)arts. The co. is divided into 
9 hundreds and 122 parishes, and re- 
turns two members to parliament. 
Pop. 171,249. 

Bedlam (properly Bethlehem Hos- 
pital) is at tile present time the 
London co. lunatic asylum, but was 
originally founded in 1247 as a priory 
at Bishopsgate, under St. Mary’s of 
Bethlehem. It was afterwards con- 
verted into a madhouse, and trans- 
ferred in 1G7G to Moorflelds, then in 
1810 to Lambeth. At one time the 
inmates were treated in a terribly 
cruel manner, being exhibited as 
though they were wild beasts. Ho- 
garth’s picture refers to this. 

Bedlam Beggars, orTom-a-Bedlams, 
names formerly given to sucli patients 
of the lunatic hospital of Bethlehem 
as, being partially cured, were allowed 


to go at large. They were distinguished , 
says Aubrey in liis liemains of 
Gentilisme, by having on their left 
arm ‘ an armUla of tin printed, of 
about 3 in. breadth.’ 

Bedlington, an urban dist. of Nor- 
thmnberland. It is situated 24 m. 
above the mouth of the Blytli. ft has 
collieries and glass works. Its pop. 
is 18,706 (1901). 

Bedlington Terrier, so named after 
the tn. of B. in Northumberland. It 
was first bred there at the beginning 
of the 19th century, and was for some 
time only known to the miners of the 
district, \vith whom it was, as now, 
a favourite sporting-dog. It stands 
about 13 in. and weighs from 18 to 20 
pounds; colour blue-black, with black 
nose, or liver, tan, or sandy ivith 
light-coloured nose; the coat is short, 
crisp, and inclined to harshness; the 
head is narrow, the muzzle long and 
powerful; ears set low, and falling 
close to the head; tall tapering and 
not carried high; the legs are long and 
flanks cut up. The B. is a splendid 
ratter, and full of courage and fight, 
with remarkable speed. 

Bedloe’s Island, in New York 
harbour, U.S.A., lying, together with 
Governor’s and Ellis Islands, in the 
Bay S. of Manhattan Island. On it 
stands the famous statue of Liberty, 
presented to the nation by France, 
which dominates New York harbour. 

Bedmar, Alphonso della Cueva, 
Marquis de (1572-1G75). Spanish 
ambas. to Venice and cardinal. Ho 
was appointed to Venice, in 1607 to 
break up a league against Spain with 
France and the Netherlands. The 
plot that he was supposed to have 
planned, in 1618, with the Viceroy of 
Naples, the Duke of Ossuna, to cap- 
ture the city during the ceremonies of 
the marriage mth the Adriatic, is the 
basis of Otway’s tragedy, Venice 
Preserved. Ho left Venice on its dis- 
covery and went to the Netherlands 
as president of the council. He 
became a cardinal in 1822, and bishop 
of Oviedo, where he died. 

Bedminstor, a post-tn. of Somerset 
CO., New Jersey, about 15 m. S.W. 
from Morristo\vn ; pop. 2000. 

Bednore, Bednur, or Nagar, a tn. of 
Mysore, British India, about 150 m. 
N.W. of Seringapatam. At one time 
a prosperous city, it is now little more 
than a village. 

Bed of Justice was originally the 
throne of the Fr. king, when he was 
present at the sitting of parliament. 
The term signified an occasion when 
the king overruled pari, decisions, on 
tho principle that his authority was 
paramount to that of his parUament, 
since tho latter was his delegate. 
Louis XVI. held the last ‘ B. of J.’ 
in 1788, and on that occasion he 
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ordered the whole parliament to be 
imprisoned. 

Bedos de Celles, Dom Frangois 
(170G-79), Benedictine monk of St. 
Maur, was horn at Caux. He was a 
master in the knowledge of organ- 
building, and pub. L’art du factem 
d’ormies in 1766 to 1778. 

Bedouins, i.e. the people of the open 
land or desert, Arab ahl-bedw, hada- 
win, or as they also call themselves, 
ahl-heif, the people of the tent. 


as distinguished from the pure Arab 
descended from Shem; thus the latter 
are the agricultural settled Arabs, 
the B. the nomad pastoral people. 
The earliest home of the B. was 
Northern Arabia, Hejaz, and Nejd, 
from whence they spread in early 
times to Syria and Mesopotamia, and 
to Egypt and Tunisia. The name has 
lost much of its true racial signific- 
ance, for it is often applied to many 
Hamitic nomad tribes, such as the 
Bisharin and Hadendoas in Lower 
Egypt and the Soudan, while true B. 
have settled in vUs. and become agri- 
cultural. Physically, the B. of N. 
Arabia is slight and wiry rather than 
strong, and below the middle height; 
In colour, brown, deepening in shade 
in the S. The features are good, with 
aquiline nose. Their organisation is 
tribal, their leader the ‘ sheikh,’ 
chosen for his qualities, whether of 
wealth, birth, or courage. Living in 
tents and moving from well to well 
and pasture to pastm'e, the organisa- 
tion is loose, and inter-tribal feuds 
are common, with constant cattle 
raidings. They are notorious plun- 
derers of caravans and travellers, and 
a regular toll is paid by the Tiukish 
gov. to these tribes through Avhose 
ter. pass the pilgrimages to Medina 
and Mecca. The building of the Hejaz 
Railway has caused much disturbance 
in consequence among the tribes. Re- 
garding all travellers as trespassers, 
they respect a safe conduct or pass- 
port which can be obtained by pay- 
ment from a sheikh. The proverbial 
Arab hospitality is then freely ex- 
tended. Though professing Moham- 
medanism, they are by no means 
strict observers, except \mder pres- 
siu-o from the Wahabis, as in Nejd. 
Among remote tribes pagan pre- 
Islamic cults are said to continue. 
Polygamy is I'are, but the marriage 
tie is loose. The dress of the men 
consists of a long skirt and a black 
camel’s-hair cloak, with a black or 
striped headcloth; the women wear 
white trousers and skirt, ndth a large 
blue cloak wliich they draw over the 
lace before strangers. The chief au- 
thorities are .7 L. Burckhardt, Notes 


on the Bedouins and Wahabis, 1831; 
C. M. Doughty, Arabia Vescria, 1SS2; 
W. S. Blunt, Bedouin Tribes, 1879; 
Lady Anne Blimt, PUarimanc to 
Nejd, 1S81 ; Hill Gray, rff/A the 
Bedouins, 1890; S. M. Zwomer, 
Arabia, the Cradle of Islam, 1900. 

Bed ‘ ■ “ " - 
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pressure on one surface. The pressure 
causes a loss of vitality to the sur- 
rounding tissues through stoppage of 
the circulation, and results, if neg- 
lected, in a discoloration of the sldu, 
then a slough, and finally a deep 
ulcer. The parts most liable arc the 
base of the spine, the hips, shoulders, 
heels, and elbows, and the back of the 
head. The tendency to rapid forma- 
tion of B. varies with the weight of 
the patient, his capacity to move, etc., 
but want of cleanliness, the wetting 
of bedclothes and bedding from per- 
spiration and excretions, ruckled or 
imtidy sheets are the cliief exciting 
causes. A patient should, therefore, 
be frequently examined, kept scrupu- 
lously clean, and washed with soap 
and water daily, all damp clotliing at 
once changed, the sheets kept smooth 
and the parts liable rubbed briskly; 
the skin on these parts should also be 
rubbed rvith methj'Jatcd spirits, eau- 
de-cologne, whisky, or other stimu- 
lant, and dusted with boracic acid or 
prepared starch powder. Prevention 
of B. is thus a question of careful 
watching and good nursing, as is 
proved by their rare ocomrenoo in a 
well-managed hospital. A water-bed 
or an air-cusliion for the exposed parts 
is, of course, a good protection and 
of the utmost use if a B. has formed. 
The on-coming of a sore first shows 
as a dark red or purple patch, with 
some sensation of heat and irritation; 
the part should then be rubbed ns 
before at least once every four hours; 
if the skin becomes abraded and a 
slough is tlu-catened, hotfomentations 
of boracic should be applied four- 
hourly and all pressure removed by 
ringed nir-cusliions. Should a slougli 
form, continued fomentations uill 
bring it awajs when the sore can bo 
dressed with boracic ointment, or it 
persistent in not healing, friar’s bal- 
sam, red lotion, or zinc ointment may 
be applied. 

Bedstead, though applied originally 
to the place in which a bed wp 
located, is a term now employed to 
indicate the framework of tho bed. 
This frame may be made of iron or 
brass, which some years ago almost 
became universal, but wood is now 
superceding metal. 

Bedstraw is a popular name of the 
genus of Rubiacem Itnotvn ns Galium, 
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and. is related to woodruff and mad- 
der. The plants are herbaceous, the 
flowers are in panicles with small 
sepals and four petals, while the 
loaves and stipules are arranged in 
whorls, the latter being large and 
leal -like. O. Avarine is often called 
goose-grass or cleavers; G. verum and 
O. Mollugo are common in Britain. 

Bedwelty, a parish of W. Mon- 
mouthshire. It is situated 7 m. S.W. 
of Pontypool, and has apop. of 10,000. 
It has coal mines and iron foundries. 

Bedworth, atn., Warwickshire, Eng- 
land, H m. from Coventry, on the 
Nuneaton-Coventry branch of L. and 
N.W.ll. The Coventry Canal serves 
it for the carriage of its coal and iron- 
stone mined tlioro, and there are iron- 
worlB and brickfields. Pop. G170. 

Bee is the name of the highe.st form 
of insect in the order Hymenoptera, 
which includes ants, wasps, saw-flies, 
ichneumon - flies, and many other 
creatures with four membranous 
wings, the thorax and abdomen fused, 
weil-devcioped mandibles, and an ovi- 
positor in tho female. The Bs. them- 
selves constitute tho family Apida:. or 
Anthophila, which is sev. times sub- 
divided, and in addition to the above 
characteristics, they all agree in hav- 
ing tho head united to the thorax, 
females with poisonous stings, males 
with antennas divided into thirteen 
segments, females into twelve seg- 
ments. In character they may be 
social or solitary, and tho functions of 
life are divided among undeveloped 
females or workers, males or drones, 
and a highly-developed female or 
queon-B. There are about 1500 known 
species of Bs. exhibiting various 
degrees of specialisation and intelli- 
gence, As in every form of life, the 
chief interest centres in the reproduc- 
tion of the species, and this is accom- 
plished by the so-called queen-B. She 
is larger in size than her follows, and 
permits no rival in her home, so that 
in each hive there is only one queen, 
and may bo distinguished by tho 
yellowness of tho under part of her 
body, tho absence of pollen-baskets 
and wax-pockets. Despite her short 
wings, she is capable of flying to a 
great height, and when she is pur- 
.“ucd by her suitors, numbering pro- 
bably 10.000, she rises in the air until 
all but one have failed to reach her. 
The object of the nuptial flight accom- 
plished, tho male falls dead to the 
earth, and the queen returns to her 
liive to renew her race. The eggs are 
laid in special coils prepared lor 
workers, drones, and a few queens, 
and may be laid at the rate of about 
.1000 in one day. The eggs arc bluish- 
whito, about one-twelfth of an inch 
long, and hatch in about three days 
into worm-like larvm. The young 
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grub is fed by the workers for about 
five days on food previously masti- 
cated for tliem, tlion all receive un- 
ma.sticated food but thofuture queens, 
which are fed on a specially -prepared 
royal jelly. Tho food is believed 
to affect greatly the reproductive 
system of the B., the poorer material 
stunting its grorvth in tho workers, 
and the richer stimulating it in the 
queens; it, indeed, the hive requires a 
queen, a worker-grub is often care- 
fully fed up on royal jolly until it 
actually develops Into tho superior 
creatme. After a few days the grub 
lias stored up sulHcicnt food tor a fast, 
the workers seal up its cell, it spins its 
cocoon and rests for a short time in 
the pupa-state. After about three 
weelcs from the day of egg-laying, the 
imago breaks from the cocoon, is 
assisted by the workers in detaching 
and cleaning itself, rests lor a day or 
two, then take.s up its work in the 
hive, and its cell is utilised tor another 
egg or for the storing of honey. The 
a if 
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a. in section ; b, in elevation. 


qucen- 7 )upa, however, is shut up and 
led until her jiiping voice indioatc.s 
that she has matured sufficiently, 
when she is released and immediately 
attempts to kill off all rivals. In 
tho early summer the process called 
swarming takes place. A number of 
Bs., accompanied by tho old queen, 
rush from the hive, fly for some little 
distance, then settle in a thick cluster 
on some object near by. They then 
proceed to make a now hive, the 
workers constructing combs from wax 
secreted in their bodies, and the queen 
is then able to deposit her eggs. .‘Vt 
this stage of their existence tho Bs. 
carry with them a great deal of honey 
from the previous hive, and they are 
so quiet that they may be handled 
almost with impunity. As the new 
queens appear in the old homo they 
may lead off new swarms, a.s many as 
three occurring in one summer, which 
prevents over-population. It occa- 
sionally happens that a worker-B. 
produces eggs, but these invariably 
develop into drones, which merely 
Increase tho size of the swarm. 'I’he 
drones of tho hive are males which 
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make a peculiar, dull sound when fly- 
ing, and thus receive their name. They 
are also distinguishable by their large 
eyes and the extra segment of their 
antenn®. Beyond assisting in the 
fertilisation of the queen — in which, 
as has been shown, otdy one partakes 
— they appear to be of no value to the 
hive, and in the autumn the workers 
turn them out and kill them whole- 
sale. The workers are provided with 
two peculiar structures, a ivax-pocket 
situated under the middle joints of 
the abdomen, and a pollcn-haskct, 
which is a dilatation of a joint of the 
hind tarsi. Pollen is brushed into the 
basket by means of the mrmorous 
hairs on the legs, and furnishes the 
B. -bread necessary for the nutriment 
of the young. The honey is collected 
by the long, hairy tongue of the 
worker, and is stored up in the honey- 
bag until it is used as food or deposited 
in the comb. In times of scarcity, the 
honey-dew secreted by aphides is 
collected, and Bs. also gather a 
resinous matter known as propolis 
from trees to use it as cement in their 
hives. The poison is composed of a 
transparent fluid containing formic 
acid and other irritants, which re- 
mains in a venom-bag, and the sting is 
curved in such a way that if once used 
it is difficult of ■vvitlidrawal, and fre- 
quently results in the death of the 
user. The life of a workor-B. is short, 
usually lasting for six weeks, and into 
tills short space of time it crowds the 
honey and pollen gathering, the care 
of the larvre, building and cleansing 
of the hive, and its ventilation by 
means of their wings when it ha.s 
groivn too warm. The queen-B. may 
live for three summers. The intelli- 
gence of the B. has, from the time of 
Aristotle, Virgil, and Pliny, been re- 
cognised as surpassing that of any 
other insect. As regards its senses, 
the sight is very highly developed, as 
well as the power of smell. It has 
organs of taste, and Lord Lubbock 
has proved the existence of its ability 
to hear; the antenn® are the highest 
Cleans of sensation. During the 
rvlnter months it becomes torpid, its 
respiration is lessened, and it con- 
sumes little food, but in the spring 
the activity of its life is recommenced. 
The enemies from which it suffers are 
other insects, larv®, and birds. The 
B. -louse, or Braula caeca, is a parasite 
which attaches itself to the thorax of 
a B. ; the death’s-head-moth, Acker- 
ontia atropos, also attacks the B.; the 
old world family of birds named 
Meropid® consists of B. -eaters. Other 
creatures devour the larv®, various 
lice infest the bodies of the different 
species, and even Bs. themselve.s are 
sometimes parasites in the hives of 
more industrious neighbours. The 


primitive B. from which others seem 
to be derived is the Prosopis, a weak 
and solitary- form, with few hairs, un- 
modified hind legs, and a short pro- 
boscis; the nest is built in crevices in 
walls, and on bramble-stems.. Another 
solitary genus is CoUcIcs, wliieh digs a 
burrow in the ground and forms a 
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a, female (queen) ; k, male (drone) : 
c, unfertile female (worker). 


colony in the mortar of walls. Tlic 
Sphecodcs include four British species, 
and seem to be sometimes parasitic, 
sometimes Industrial. The Andrcna 
Is the largest genus, having over sixty 
British species; it burrows in sandy or 
gravelly soil, and appears in early 
spring. Dasypoda also digs holes in 
the earth, while Tlaliclns lines its oval 
underground colls with a varnish 
which is probalily formed from saliva. 
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I The Boncia Stelis and Nomntla arc | known as Bs. belong: to various other 
1 purely parasitic, the former laying its | genera, and among them may be 
I eggs in the ceils of Osmxa, the latter [noted Carpinus betuhis, white B., or 
' in those of Andrena. Xylocopa, a hornbeam ; Exostemma caribbcEum, 
solitary B., is sometimes called a seaside B.; Populus a}ba, Dutch B., 

; carpcnter-B., from its habit of boring or wliite poplar; Plafanus occidenUilis, 
large holes for its cells in timber ; in water beech, 
i appearance it is very hairy, and it is 
- amongst the largest species of Bs. ' 

' Clialicodoma is a mason-B., which 
covers its eight or nine cells with a ; 
large dome. Blegachile is the leaf- 
cutting B., whieh makes its cells of 
pieoe.s of loaf joined together. Anihi- 
ditivi places its cells in empty snail- 
shells, and Osmia makes use of pre- 
viously formed cavities. Tlie chief 
social Bs. are well represented in 
Britain, by Bombus. the humble-B., 
and Apis mellifica, the honey-B., the 
habits of which have been described 
above. Apis ^rsala is an Eastern B., 
which builds a comb five or six ft. in 
length; A. Jndica is a native of S. 

Asia; A.florca inhabits the W. Indies; 

A. Adansoni is found in W. Africa. 

See Sir John Lubbock’s Ants, Bees, 
and Wasps, 1882 ; E. Saunders’ 

Bymenoptera Aculcata of the British 
Islands, 189G; Maurice Maeterlinck’s 
Ffc des Abeilles, 1901. 

Beeberu, or Neclandra Bodiei, is a 
tree belonging to the order Lamaceaj, 
growing in Guiana. The bark is medi- 
cinally important, and is known as 
beeberu, while the. timber is called 
grccnlieart (q.v.). 

Beech is the name of sov. species of 
Pagus, the typical genus of Fagaceaj. 

The common B., F. sylvatica, forms 
large forests throughout Em-ope, and 
. is greatly valued for its wood, which 
is used in the manuf. of small articles, 
e.g. sabots and household utensils, 
but is of little value to the carpenter, 
as it readily rots when exposed to air. 

It is also of use as firewood, while the Beechdrops or Cancer-root, is a 
bark is employed in tanning, the cat- name given to the parasitic herb 
kins for packing, while the nuts yield Epiphagus Virginiana of the order 
a volatile oil, and are frequently used Orobancheio. These plants are desti- 
for fattening pigs. Although the trees tute of green foliage, and live on the 
may grow to a height of 100 ft., they naked roots of beech trees in N. 
are often grown in a stunted form, America. Similar parasitic plants, 
and clipped to make hedges. The Buch as Albany and false beech-drops 
flowers appear only everv few years, belong to the order Ericaceae, 
the male flowers forming pendulous Beecher, Catherine Esther (1800- 
catklns, wMle the females grow in 78), the eldest daughter of Lyman B.. 
pairs within a mass of scales, which wasbornat East Hampton onLong Is. 
later develop into a cupule enclosing She remained unmarried, having in 
two nuts. The copper and purple Bs. early life been engaged to Professor 
are well-known varieties of F. syl- Fisher, of Yale College, who was 
vatica, and are noted for their bright- drowned at sea. Principal of a school 
coloured leaves, as is the red B. of in Hartford, Connecticut, from 1822 
America, F. ferruginea. The ever- to 1832, she devoted her life to the 
green B.. F. beluloides, is knovm as advancement of education of women 
themyrtle-trce in Australia; P'.ohliqua by organising societies and by her 
is the oblique-leaved; F. fusca, the numerous writings on the subject. 
Now Zealand B.; the weeping 15., fern- 1 Beecher, Charles (1815-1900), an 
leaved B., and crested B. are the I American Congregational divine. The 
varieties pendnla, asplenifolia, and fourth son of Lyman B., and brother 
cristata of F. sylvatica. Other trees ' of Harriet Beecher Stowe. He read 
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name is applied to trees of two 
different genus — the Swartzia, be- 
longing to the order Legiuninosai, 
in Guiana, and trees of the order 
CasuarinaeesB, in Australia. 

Beehive House is a building, of 
primitive architecture, made of un- 
hewn stones and without mortar, 
specimens of which are to be found in 
Ireland and W. Scotland. They con- 
sist of long stones laid down in a circle, 
and each course is overlapped by the 
one resting immediately above it, and 
with the circular roof it resembles a 
beehive in shape. From the 7th to the 
12th century churches, pricsts’houses, 
and other buildings were formed after 
this fashion, and a cluster of them 
would frequently be surrounded by 
a stone wall for protection. 

Bee-keeping was in practice among 
tho ancients tbousands of years ago, 
but it is only within the last fifty to 
one hundred years that it has been 
proved a source of profit to tho agri- 
culturist. It is no longer necessary 
for bees to construct their own Idves 
and combs, and as wax is provided 
for them their labour in many direc- 
tions is BO much lightened that the 
output of honey has increased to an 
enormous extent. In former days 
40 lbs. was considered to be an average 
amount OQlleoted, but now the average 
is doubled, and as much even as 
400 lbs. has been obtained from a 
single hive. In the winter the surviv- 
ing bees are usually allowed about 
20 lbs. of honey for their use, and this 
may be supplemented by various 
syrups as they are required. In the 
spring they frequently need a small 
supply of extra food, but in the 
summer all that is required in tliis 
direction is that the hive sliould be 
placed in a spot surrounded by suit- 
able flowers. In Scotland the hives 
are moved to localities in which 
heather is abundant, to obtain the 
rich dark heather-honey. During the 
spring, when the bees begin to swarm, 
tbe keeper is careful to prevent them 
from emigrating beyond his power. 
Usually when tho cluster appears he 
covers it with a straw-skep, and when 
the various members have settled in 
it they are transferred to their new 
hive, but artificial swarming is some- 
times used when a queen is placed in 
a new hive situated on the position of 
the old one. A swarm consists of 
about 40,000 to .50,000 insects. 
Slodern B. owes much to the Ameri- 
can clergj-man, the Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, who in 1851 prodiiced a hive 
in which movable combs, built in 
frames, hung side by side. Later it 
was found that bees would use thin 
sheets of bees’-wax, called comb- 
foundation, stamped with an outline 
of the cell, if it were put near their 
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hives. It has also been found pos,sibIe 
to remove tho honey from tho wax 
without injuring tbe cells, by means 
of a rotating machine. Honey scctiojix 
are also placed in hives so that tho 
substance may be sold in a vciy 
marketable form. In obtaining honey 
the person about to extract it usually 
covers aU unprotected parts of Id's 
body as a guard against stings. lie 
then stupefies tho bees with smoke, 
chloroform, or hy some other means. 
See L. Langstroth’s Hive and lloneii 
Bee, 1889; F. R. Clieshire's Bees and 
Bee-keeping, 1888; F. Benton’s Honeii 
Bee, 1899; S. Simmins’ Modern Bee 
Farm, 1893; A. B. Comstock’s Hoir 
to Keep Bees, 1905. 

Beelzebub (the god of flies, from 
Heb. boat, lord, zebiib,{iy), a Pliilistine 
god, whose temple was at Ekron. It 
is now thought that the word de- 
veloped from Baal-Zobul, i.e. ‘ lord of 
the high house.’ The Jews regarded 
all heathen gods as devils, and accord- 
ingly B. or Baalzebul appears in the 
N.'T. as the prince of demons. 

Beemster, a polder in N. Holland. 
It is situated 13 m. N. of Amsterdam, 
and has a pop. of 4000. 

Beer, see Brewing. 

Beer Acts. Tho sale of B. in Eng- 
land is under magisterial control, 
though in the early part of tho lOtli 
century licences could be obtained 
without application to magistrates. 
In 1809 the Wine and Becrliouso Act 

was passed, ” 

By this Act 
a tliird of 

beerhouse premises, and a minimum 
value was fixed, based on tho pop. of 
the neighbourliood. For the first 
hundred barrels the brewers paid a 
tax of £1, and on every additional 
fifty 12s. See also Licence and 
Licensing Laws. 

Baer-Alston, a tn. in S.IV. Devon- 
shire, 8 m. from Plymouth, and 
situated on a height above tho valleys 
of tlic Tavy and Tamar. 

Beer-money was an allowance of 
one penny' a day- to soldiei-s of tlio 
British army in h'eu of a supply of 
beer, instituted in 1800 and abolished 
seventy-three years later. It was also 
given to servants by householders 
instead of providing them ivith beer, 
to save trouble and waste. 

Beeroth. the O.T. name for the 
modern Bfreh, a vil. in Palestine, 9 in. 
N. of Jerusalem. It had some import- 
ance ns standing on or near the N. 
frontier of Judah. 

Beersheba (' well of tlie oatli,’ or 
possibly' ‘ seven yvoUs ’) i.s, in ancient 
geography, a tu. in tho extreme S. of 
Palestine, 50 m. from Jerusalem. Tiie 
expression ‘ from Dan to B.’ was^ in- 
dicative of its soutlierly position, ’riie 
covenant of Abraham and Abimelech, 
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Kintr of the Philistines, was made 
tlicre. Its Arabian name is Bir-es- 
Seha, meaning ‘ well ol the lions.’ 
Very little of the old tn. Is left now, 
hut the two wells still remain, and 
they still contain a supply of water. 

Beestings, or Beastlings, the name 


and thrift! essness was always poor 
The granclfather died when Ludwig 
was only four years old, but the latter, 
to whom he had been very kind, 
always cherished his memory. Lud- 
wig’s father taught him to play the 
violin and clavier; he displayed such 


applied to the first milk taken from a I wonderful precocity that at nine he 
cow or other animal after parturition. ' had to be placed under more accom- 
It is thicker and more yellq,w than ! phshed teacliing. At twelve years of 
ordinary mUk. It has a larger per- : age he occasionally acted as deputy 


centagc of albumin and salts in its 
composition, but not so much casein. 

Beeston, a parish in the co. of 
Xottingham, and situated 3 m. S.W 


for the court organist, and at thirteen 
pub. his fii'Bt composition. In 1784 
he was appointed assistant organist 
to the court, and conducted the 


of that tn. Its pop. is 1479, and it has orchestra at the opera. Three years 
, . , — Mater, during a short visit to Vienna, 


manufactures of lace and hosiery. | 
Bees’-wax, a substance produced l 
by bees and used by them in the 
construction of the honey -comb. The 
wax is secreted by special glands in 
the abdomen of the bee, is pressed out 
between the segments of the body and 
moulded into rougldy circular ceUs 
tor the reception of the eggs and 
lioncy. It may be collected by drain- 
ing off the honey and heating the 
residue in water, when it rises to the 
surface and solidifies on cooling. B. 

’ ■ ■ ■ ■ ’■ ,formodel- 

' ■ ■ or effigies, 

' ■ •niturc, and 

. • ointments 

and plasters, on account of its imirri- 
tating quality. It is sometimes taken 
internally, when it acts as a protective 
to the gastric and Intestinal surfaces. 

Beeswing is a thin film as delicate 
as the wing of a bee, which appears 
sometimes as a crust on port and 
other wines, and indicates its age. 

Beet is the name applied to sev. 
species of Beta (g.v.) of the order 
Clicnopodiaceee. The roots of many 
species are valued as a food, and 
Bela vulgaris, the common B., is used 
in the manuf. of sugar. B. maritima, 
sea or wild B., is eaten as a vegetable 
as well as B. rubra, the red beetroot. 
/y.cj/cla,whitebeetroot,iscultivatedfor j 
itsleaves, which are eatenlike spinach. 

Beet-Ily (Antfioniyia belcc), an 
insect, so called because the maggots 
feed on beet leaves. The eggs ate laid 
between the leaves. As soon as the 
maggots are hatclied they begin to 
feed to the leaf roimd them and con- 
tinue feeding for one month, when 
ttiey turn to chestnut-brou-n pupm. 
Tlie flics come out a fortnight later 
and are grey in colour with black 
hairs. There is a brood in the summer 
and another in the autumn. 

Beethoven, Ludwigvan (1770-1827), 
Get. musical composer, was ol Bel- 
gian descent. His grandfather, Louis, 
left Antwerp in 1732 and settled in 
Bom, where he became one of the 
archbishop-elector’s musicians. His 
Bon (father ol Ludwig) was a tenor 
singer at the court, but through drink 
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he played before Mozart, who was 
amazed at his talent in improvisation, 
and gave him a few lessons. For the 
next few years his life at Bonn was a 
trying round of hard work and re- 
sponsibility; his mother died, and 
his father’s habits became so dis- 
orderly that his salary had to be paid 
to Luduig, who thus, at about nine- 
teen, became head of the family. In 
1792 the archbishop-elector (brother 
of the Emperor Joseph II.) sent him 
to Vienna to study under Haydn, 
with whom, however, he did not get 
on well. B. was clumsy in manner 
and speech, a great contrast to the 
brilliant Mozart, just dead, whom 
Haydn had intensely admired; thus 
Haydn treated the new-comer some- 
what coldly, and ho in return under- 
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valued his teacher. In spite of this he 
gradually worked his way hy sheer 
hard work and brilliant genius, and 
in a few years was a ‘ personage ’ in 
the musical world of Vienna, in spite 
of an ungovernable temper and rude 
manners. For example, at the house 
of Count Browne, he was playing a 
duet uith Ries, when a young noble- 
man in the room persisted in talking 
to a lady. B. stopped suddenly, 
saying loudly, ‘ I play no longer for 
such hogs : ’ nor would ho allow Ries 
to do BO. Of a suspicious nature, 
he was very insulting to those he 
suspected, even people of high rank. 
Haydn nicknamed him ‘ The Great 
Mogul.’ Yet the aristocracy bore 
with it all for the sake of his genius. 
Princesses and countesses would for- 
give any rudeness, would receive his 
lessons wherever he pleased, and put 
up pith his storming and tearing up 
their music if they were careless. He 
had no tact or discretion in matters 
of ordinary life; it was said of him 
that he was like a clever man brought 
up in a desert, and then suddenlj' 
turned loose into society. He was 
peculiar in appearance, 5 ft. 6 in. 
in height, broad shouldered, large 
headed, and ruddy in complexion. 
As a teacher he was impatient but 
very painstaking ; in piano playing 
he was quiet, but extravagant in 
conducting. He was so absent-minded 
that he once insisted on paying a 
waiter for a dinner he had not had 
or even ordered. It must be said in 
excuse for his peculiarities that his 
early troubles had seriously affected 
his health and spirits. When he died, 
a post-mortem examination proved 
that he had suffered since childhood 
from an incurable disease aggravated 
by want of home comfort and good 
food, and later by unskilful medical 
treatment. His liver had shrunk to 
hall its proper size, and there were 
serious ailments of old standing in 
the ears and pharynx. His family, 
too, tried him greatly ; his lather’s 
character has already been mentioned, 
and his brothers, J ohann and Caspar, 
the latter in particular, caused him 
endless trouble, and n-hen the latter 
died, his son turned out worse still, 
in spite of all his uncle’s self-denying 
endeavours on liis behalf. In a 
pathetic document written by B. as 
far back as 1802, addressed to his 
brothers, he complains of the harsh 
judgments passed upon him by those 
who knew nothing of the years of 
suffering he had endured, and tells of 
the horrible dread which he felt of his 
growing deafness, which would in- 
capacitate liim lor the enjoyment 
both of society and of his beloved 
art. This deafness in time became so 
complete that although he still ployed 


and conducted he heard nothing of 
the music. His finest works were 
composed after he had lost the power 
of enjoying them. His life ended 
sadly. In the winter of 1826-27 ho 
was staying at the house of his brother 
Johann, and was taken ill. His 
brother would neither lot him have 
a fire in his room nor give him tho 
food hq required, and at length sent 
him back to AHenna, during bad 
weather, in an open chaise; he took 
a severe chill, which brought on 
dropsy, and he died on March 26. As 
a musician B. stands alone. Other 
composers have been great, but not 
with a greatness like his. In his 
earlier work the influence of previous 
masters, especially Mozart, may bo 
traced, but gradually he built up a 
style of his own, more and more noble 
as years went on. His total pro- 
duction is broadly divi.sible into three 
periods. In the first, although in- 
fluenced by liis predecessor's, ho 
already began to show such individn- 
alit 3 ' that, for example, Haj-dn ad- 
vised liim not to publish his trio in 
C minor (Op. 1, No. 3), probably as 
being too daring for public taste. 
His second period, which included 
his Sinfonia Eroica, the Lconore 
music, Egmonl, and the Appas- 
siona(a,x ■ • " ... , 

merged 

his latter . ' , ■' i 

which in grandeur of construction 
and polyphonic effect transcended 
anything previously achieved. To 
this period belong the Sonala in B'j 
(Op. 106), Overture in C (Op. 124), 
and other works of great force and 
beauty. The influence of B. on the form 
and growth of musical art has been 
immeasurable, and must bo immortal. 
See Beethoven, F. J. Crowest, 1911. 

Beetle is the 
common name 
of that order of 
insects which 
is technically 
known as Colc- 
optera. The 
species, which 
amount in num- 
ber to about 
160,000, have 
hard and horny 
fore- wings, 
usually with a 
straight suture 
between them 
when not m 
motion, which 
are very rarelj' 
absent in 
females, small 

which 'aloni 
function in flight, antenneo with a 
varying number of segments, biting 
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mouth-parts, and the larva? are grub- tower Is mentioned by Csbaar and hr 
like. Bs. pass through a complete Froissart. 

metamorphosis. Their food varies Beg, or Bey (c/. Persian baig), a 
very greatly; some are fmit-eaters, Mohammedan title given to the ad- 
some wood-eaters, while others live ministrator of a dist. or tn., now used 
on dead animals, and a few are para- more generally as an honorific title, 
sitic in habit. Different species are applied to officers and men of good 
described under their particular head- family, throughout the Turkish 
ings, c.g. CocKcu.vFEn, LADTniRD, empire. In Tunis it has come to be 
Weevip. used as the hereditary title of the 

Beetling is a process designed for reigning sovereign, 
the finishing of linen and cotton goods Begarelli, Antonio (c. 1179-1505), a 

in which a beetling-machine hammers celebrated modeller in terra-cotta of 
down the cloth by means of wooden Jlodena, where he was bom. He was 
stamps which rise in succession and the friend of Correggio. There are 
fall by their own weight. Tliis flattens few of the works of B. ieft; the prin. 
the smface of the cloth and gives it a i are the ‘ Descent from tlie Cross,’ and 
hard appearance. 1 a ‘ Pieta ’ at Modena.' containing 

Beets, Nioolaas(1814'1903), aDutch i many figures in the round rather 
poet and author, bom at Haarlem. He | larger than life, 
was pastor of Heemstede, 1S4.0; ofj Begas, Karl (1794—1854), court 
Utrecht, 1854; professor of theology ; painter to the King of Prussia, and 
at the university of Utrecht, 1875-84-. j professor in the Academy of Arts at 
His reputation was built on his stories i Berlin, wasbomatHeinsberg and died 
of Dutch life, by which he is chiefly at Berlin. He was famed as a portrait 
remembered. His Camera Ohscura ! painter, and depicted many historical 
(Ist ed., 1839, under the pseudonym i and biblical scenes, 
ffildebrand) is a classic, and has been I Begas, Reinhold (b. 1831), German 
translated into many European Ian- ! sculiJtor, son of Karl Begas the Elder, 
guages. The continuation, iVa Vi}flig\b. at Berlin, and studied there and in 
Jaar, appeared in 1887. He also wrote Rome. In 18CC he returned to Berlin, 
critical and theological essays, of where he has spent the rest of his life, 
which SlicliMiJIcc wen, may be men- He has executed a large number of 
tioned. His poetry was pub. in four statues and architectural designs for 
vols. (1873-81), and includes Guv de public places, as well as nTimerous 
Flaming, 1803; and Ada van Uol- portrait busts. Among his best-known 
land, 1840. See Nicolas Beets el works are statues of Schillco, 1863; 
la liiUrature hollandaise, by J. J. Hmnboldt, 1882; Bismarck, 1901, and 
Duproix, 1907. |the Empress: statues on the Ruk- 

Befana, a eorraption of Epiphany, j meshalle at Berlin, in the Schloss- 
A legendary old woman who, being iplatz, Berlin, 1901; and on the 
busy sweeping her house when the | Reichstag, etc. 

three wise men of the East passed on j Begbie, Harold (5. 1871), author 
their way to ofier gifts to tlie Infant and journalist. His works are: The 
Christ, excused herself from going to Political Btruwuelj^eter Series, 1899- 
the window on the ground that she ! 1901; The Handy Man, 1900; The 
would see them on their return. Tlie ' Adventures of Sir John Sparrow. 
wise men returned another way, and 1 1902; Bundy in the Greenwood, 1902; 
B. was punished by being obliged to j Bundy on the Sea, 1903; Moeter 
wait for them ever since. Her festival irorhers, 1905; The Priest, 1906: 
is held in Italy on .Tan. 5, when her’ The Vigil, 1907 ; Tables of Stone, 
effigy is carried through the streets, ! Bachet and Best, 1908 ; The Cage, 
amid great rejoicing. On Twelfth ' 1909 ; Broken Earthenware, The 
Night, It. children bang up a stocking i Shadow, In the Hands of the Potter, 
before the fire, and B. brings to good , 1910; Other Sheep, 'TheChallenge,lt)ll. 
children toys and sweets, but to bad 1 Begg, Alexander (5. 1840), a. 

children ashes. The tradition appears | Canadian v^viter, born in Quebec. He 
to be rather confused, for although i took part in tlie N.W. Rebellion 
she is the counterpart of Santa Claus, against Riel. Author of The Creation 
lier name is used, like that of a bogey, ; of Manitoba ; The History of the 
to frighten naughty children. i North-W est ; and, in collaboration 

Beffroi, BeUry, or Breaching Tower. ■ with W. R. Nursey, Ten Years in 
a movable tower used in mediaeval : Winnipeg : a Narration of the History 
time.s duringmilitary sieges. It moved , of the Principal Events in the History 
on wheels, was sev. stories high, and ; of the City from ibyo to 1879 inclusive, 
was usually covered with raw liide.s i 1879. 

te protect the besiegers in the lower , Begg, James (1808-83), a Scottish 
story from boiling oil and fire. The , Free Church leader, born at Neiv 
top story held a lunged drawbridge, : ilonkland, Lanarkshire; educated at 
to bo let down upon the city wall for 1 Glasgow Tlniversity. At the disrup- 
tho landing of the as.sailants. Such a I tion of the Scottish Church (1843) he 
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belonged t6 Ihe evangelical party and 
became leader of the constitutional 
party in the new Free Chm-ch. FYom 
this time tUI his death he was 
minister of the church of Newington, 
Edinburgh. He was strongly opposed 
to anything savouring of liberalism in 
theology and church practice — parti- 
culary the projected union with tho 
United Presbyterian Chm-ch. He pro- 
duced a considerable number of works 
on theological questions. Consult his 
Life by T. Smith (1885-S). 

Beggar, a word of micertain origin, 
which is used in speaking of a person 
who asks alms, usually habitually, 
and who generally lives on tho money 
and goods which he thus receives. See 
such articles as Mendic.\nct, Poor 
Law,?, and Vigrant. 

Beggar-my-neighbour, a game of 
cards, played by two or more persona. 
The players, holding their cards with 
backs upward, play down a card 
alternately, until one player turns up 
a court card, when his neighbour 
must pay him four cards for an ace, 
three for a king, two lor a queen, and 
one lor a knave, and in addition he 
wins the cards already thrown on 
the table and places tliem all under 
those in his hand. At tho last one 
player obtains all tho cards in the 
pack and wins the game. 

Beghards, an association of men 
which was formed dm-ing tho early 
part of the 13th century In the Low 
Countries, corresponding to and pro- 
bably in imitation of tlie female 
Beguines to.n.). Many vagabonds and 
mendicants adopted the title who 
did not belong to the brotherhood. 
They were denounced by tlie pope 
and councils, and suffered persecution 
from the Inquisition. Their com- 
munities had almost disappeared by 
the end of the 14th century. 

Begharmi, Baghermi, or Bagirmi, a 
sultanate of Centra] Africa, S. of Lake 
Chad, and E. of Bornu, forming a 
large plateau, with an average alt. of 
1000 ft., sloping gently to the N. The 
country is fairly fertile, affording 
pasturage to flocks of cattle. The 
inhab. are principally negroes, and 
the total pop. is estimated to exceed 
1,000,000. The cap. is Maseuya, tho 
area of tho country about 71,000sq.m. 

Begin. Louis Nazaire (b. 1840), a 
Roman Catholic archbishop, born at 
Point Ldvis. He was educated at the 
Little Seminary of Quebec and at the 
Laval University, where he was 
awarded the Prince of Wales’ gold 
medal in 1862, being tho first to 
receive this prize. Ho was ordained 
in 1865 at Rome, where he remained 
to make a special study of eccles. 
history and Oriental languages, 1866- 
67. He was appointed prin. of the 
Laval Normal School, Quebec, 1885- 
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88; bishop of Chicoutimi, lSSS-91 • 
coadjutor to Cardinal Taschcreau, 
with the title Archbishop of Cyrene, 
1S91-S ; and Ai-chbishop of Quebec 
in 1898. He is the author of La 
Primauti el I’InfaillibiliU des Satire- 
rains Pontifes, 1873; La Saintc 
Ecriturc el la Pigle de Foi, 1874; Le 
Culte CathoUque, 1873 ; Aide 316- 
moire oil CJironologie de VUisfoirc du 
Canada, 1886 Catdehisme de Con- 
Iroverse, 1902. 

Beglerbeg, or Beylerbey, a Turkish 
word which signifies hev of bens. It 
was the term applied to the govcriior- 
goneral of a province who had under 
him several beys, and was second in 
rank to the grand vizier. The external 
distinctions were three ensigns con- 
sisting of staves trimmed with the 
tail of a horse. 

Begles, a tn. of dept. Gironde, 
Fi-ance, on the R. Garoime, 3 m. S.E. 
of Bordeaux ; pop. 12,061. 

Begoniaceae, a small order of 
tropical dicotjiedonous plants, com- 
prising four genera, of which Begonia 
is the chief. All the species of begonia 
have fleshy leaves, often riolily 
coloured with crimson, succulent 
stems, and neat-looking pink flow-ers 
growing in panicles; the leaves are 
root-leaves, and have ono side larger 
than the other — hence the naino of 
elephant's ear sometimes given to the 
plant. 

Beg-Shehr, or Bei-Shehr, a tn. of 
Asia Minor, 40 m. W.S.W. of Konioli. 
It is situated on both sides of a riv. 
of the same name as it enters Lake 
Beg-Shehr. The lake, wiiich is also 
known as Khili Geul, is about 35 m. 
long, and contains many islands; it 
discharges into a smaller lake, Soglah 
Lake, lower down. 

Beguines are an order of sisters 
belonging to the Catholic Church, 
which was traditionall.v founded by 
St. Begga in 69S, but. as now ac- 
cepted, by a priest, Le Beghe, in tho 
12th century. Tliey wore first known 
in Holland and Germany. They took 
no vows, and they lived in clo.se 
proximity in separate houses called 
‘ beguinages.’ Their houses often 
received large donations, wiiich were 
devoted to charitable purposes. A 
hospital adjoined each institution, 
and frequently a church also. Tho 
sisters lived in great purity and 
poverty, giving tiieir scnicc.s in nurs- 
ing, and tending the aged ns well ns 
educating tho children. They wore so 
useful that for a very long time they 
received sanction and shelter. The 
sisterhood is still in e.vistenco in the 
Catholic Chm-ch. Tho most famous 
of tlie institutions is at Ghent, under 
the name of St. Elizabeth’s Beguin- 
ages. It consists of 100 small dw*clling- 
hoiises, for the sisters, with a couple 
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of chiirches, and 16 convents. The 
sisters welcome tho visits of strantrei's; 
they work nmony tho poor and nnrsc 
tho sick. 

Begum (Hindustani hcoam, fem., 
from Turkish heg, lord), a name given 
to sultanas and to any Slohammedan 
indy of high rank. 

Behaim, Behem, or Boeheim, Mar- 
tin (c. 1-1 59 -1506), a celebrated Ger. 
cosinographer, h. at Ntu’einberg. He 
studied under Eegiomontanus (John 
Muller), in 14S4 he is said to have 
accompanied the fleet of the Portu- 
guese Diego Cao on a jotumoy of dis- 
covery along tho Congo Coast. W. 
Africa. In 1486 ho visited Faynl, 
in the Azores, returning to Nurem- 
berg in 1490. He acquired fame for 
his practical methods of finding the 
lot. at sea by means of astronomical 
observation, for Ids finely executed 
maps, and for the globe wliioh ho 
bequeathed to his native city. He 
died at Lisbon. " ' ’ ■•••■> 

Facsimile A(h 
and Bclinim : 

Globe, by E. G. Havenstein. 1909. 

Beham, Hans Sebald (1500-50), a 
Ger. painter and engraver. Ho was 
one of tho best of Albert Durer’s 
soholai’S, but his profligacy was, ac- 
cording to tradition, equal to his 
ability. As a painter he is scarcely 
known. His prints consist of wood- 
cuts, and of etclnngs and engravings 
on copper. His cousin. Barthol or 
Bartholomans B.. was an excellent 
]iaintor for his period. He \vas born 
about 1496 (or 1502) at Nuremberg, 
was a pupil of Albert Dilror, and 
died in 1540 at Homo. As one of the 
j)f/i(s mattres of Diirer ho engraved 
many beautiful works, and excelled 
ns a painter of portraits, genre, and 
religious pictures. His picture in 
the Pinnkothek at Munich of the 
resuscitation of a woman by touching 
her with the cross is one of Oio master- 
pieces of the old Ger. school. Barthel 
B. was also an engraver. 

Behar, or Bihar: 1. An old div. of 
India, in the basin of the Ganges, now 
one of the four provs. of the Bengal 
presidency. It comprises Patna add 
Bhagalpur, which are subdivided into 
forty administrative districts. Area 
44,170 sq. m.; pop. 24,241,305. 
2. (Sanskrit Viliar, a monastery.) The 
cliief tn. of the above prov., 35 m. 
S.E. of Patna. It was formerly a 
city of great renown, and has a great 
inn for Mohammedan pilgrims. There 
IS trade in silk, muslin, and colomcd 
prints and cottons. Pop. 44,984. 

Beheading, or execution by de- 
capitation. is an ancient form of 
capital punishment which was pirac- 
tised among the Greeks and Romans, 
and prevailed in England for .several 
centuries. See DECAPrr.vnox. 


Behem, Martin, see BEHAur. 

Behemoth (Hob., large beast) is a 
large herbivorous animal mentioned 
in Job xl. 15-24. It is supposed by 
many interpreter's to mean the 
hippopotamus. 

Behera, a prov. of Egypt, formiug 
part of the delta of the Nile, \V. of the 
Rosetta branch of the riv. The chief 
tn. of the dist. is Damanhur (pop. 
31,000), where tho railway from Cairo 
bifurcates forAle.xandr'ia artd Rosetta. 
Pop. about 215,000. 

Behistun, n rocky mt. side in the 
prov. of Ardelau, Persia, 22 rn. E. of 
Kermanshah. It rises to a height of 
1700 It., and bear's an inscription, at a 
height of 300 ft., in cuneiform writing 
in three languages. Persian, Susian 
or Eiamitic, imd Babylonian, besides 
some minor records irr Arabic and Gk. 
The main inscription, first deciphered 
and traus. by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
(1835-45), relates tho exploits of 
Darius the Great (rf. 485 n.c). and 
forms the key to Assyrian antiquities. 

Behm, Ernst (1830-84), a Gorman 
geographer and statistician, born at 
Gotha. He was the founder of Oco- 
araphisclies Jahrhuch, and cd. it from 
1866-84: also editor of Fetcrmami's 
Mitteihtnocn, 1878-84. From 1876 
he was in charge of the statistical 
dept, of tho Almanack de Gotha. 
With Hermaim Wagner he compiled 
Becolkcrung dcr Erdc, 7 vols., 1872-82. 

Bellmen, Jakob, seeBoEHJiE, Jakob. 

Behn, Aphra (1640-89), Eng. novel 
ist and dramatist, born at Wye, the 
daughter of John Johnson, and ns a 
cliild went to Sarinam, S. America, 
where she met tho slave Oroonoko. 
She married a Dutch merchant, B., 
on returning to England, and later, 
was employed on a diplomatic service 
in Flanders by the king. When left a 
widow she supported herself by her 
pen. Her works suffer from coarseness 
but show considerable ability. Her 
best drama is The Rovers and her 
most famous novel Oroonoko. Her 
Il'orA's (6 vols.) appeared in 1871. 

Belu-ing, Vitus (d. 1741), a Dane by 
birth: entered the nai-y of Peter tho 
Great, and made several attempts to 
settle the question as to the junction 
of Asia and America : discovered 
the island and strait that now hear 
Ids name. 

Beliring Island is situated in the 
S. W. of B. Sen. It is the most westerly 
is. of tlie Aleutian group, jdcsolate 
and umnhabited. Behring was 
wi-ccked here, and, without food or 
shelter, died miserably in 1741. 

Behring Sea and Strait, the latter 
divides Oie continents of America and 
Asia, and also joins the N. Pacific 
with the Arctic Ocean. It is about 
38 m. wide at its narrowest part, but 
is wider at the N. and S. extremities. 
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There are numerous bays on either 
side of the strait, which, however, are 
useless, as the waters are frozen over 
for several months in the year. The 
strait is named after the navigator 
Behring, who discovered it. B. Sea, 
wliioh is sometimes called the Sea of 
Kamchatka, is a part of the N. 
Pacific Ocean, and is situated be- 
tween B. Strait and the Aleutian 
Islands. It is the haunt of the whale, 
walrus, and fur seal. 

Behring Sea Question, The, an inter- 
national dispute, between the govs, 
of the United States, Great Britain, 
and Canada, connected with the un- 
licensed fishing of Canadian sealers 
in the Behring Sea. The seals round 
Pribylov Is. had been preserved under 
the supervision of the Russian gov.; 
alter tlie cession of Alaska in 1867 
the industry had been handed over 
to the N. American Commercial Co. 
In 1886 certain Canadian sealers 
started on a business basis the hunt- 
ing and killing of seals beyond the 
tluoe mile limit in the Behring Sea, 
in which Great Britain has com- 
mercial privileges, granted by Russia 
in 1 8 2 5 . The gov. of the U nited States 
took steps to prevent Canadian fish- 
ing, and their jiuisdlotion was ob- 
jected to by the British minister. Sir 
SackviUo West. In 1892, by the 
Blaino-Paimcefote Treaty, it was 
agreed that a Court of Arbitration 
sliould be hold in Paris to settle the 
question at issue. This court decided: 

(1) That the United States gov. had 
no right of protection of property in 
seals beyond tlie tluee mile limit: 

(2) that the United States goy. had 
no exclusive rights of jmisdiction in 
the Beluing Sea; (3) that a close 
season should be observed between 
May 1 and July 31 ; and (4) that 
vessels must be licensed, and the 
persons engaged in the business must 
bo properly qualified. A bUl, contain- 
ing these and other clauses, was 
passed into law in America and in 
Great Britain. The United States 
also paid a sum of £92,700 to the 
Canadian gov. as a compensation for 
the ships she had unlaivfully seized 
or damaged. Consult Stanton, The 
Bering Sea Controversy, 1892; Report 
of the Bering Sea Commission, 1893; 
and Henderson, American Diplomatic 
Questions, 1901. 

Behut, also knoivn as Jhdum, Jeh- 
1am, or Bitasta, and to the anet. Glcs. 
as Hydaspes. One of the ‘ five rivers ’ 
of the Punjab. Rising in the mts. of 
Kashmir, it flows for 100 m. through 
the Kashmir Valley, passing in its 
course Srinagar, and entering the 
plains about 250 m. from its source, it 
runs past the tn. of Jhelum. Thence 
in a S. and later S.W. direction it 
flows on to join the Chenab R., 80 m. 


N.N.E. of Multan. The total coui-so 
is about 450 m., and the river is 
navigable throughout nearlv all of 
its length. 

Beibars, Baybars, or Bibars, two 
Egyptian rulers: 1. Beibars I., (1620- 
77), sultan of the Mamelukes. lie 
frequently fought against tho Chris- 
tians and the Mongols, and was cruel 
and bloodthirsty in war. Ho defeated 
the Crusaders under Louis IX. of 
Prance, captured Antioch in 12C8, 
and ravaged the country round 
Mecca in 1260. He subdued the 
Armenians, and at one time almost 
extirpated the Syrian Assassins, The 
mosque at Cairo, which bears Ids 
name, was erected by him. 2. Beibars 
II. (1309-10) was a Circassian by 
birth. Ho was made ruler of Egjpt 
by the Bahri Mamelukes, but was 
assassinated by a rival within a year. 

Beijerland, or Bayerland, the name 
of three corns, of Holland known as 
Oud, Nieuw, and Ziud respectively, 
situated on the is. of Hoeksohe 
Waard. Total pop. 9300. 

Beilan, a small tn. in tho N. of 
Syria, not far from Aloxandrotta, 
used as a summer resort by the 
European colonists of that tn. The 
B. Pass is 1800 ft. high, and licii 
between the mt. ranges of Amanuii 
and Rhossus. It is supposed to bo 
the anet. Pylre SjTiro (Syrian gates) 
probably used by Alexander the 
Great and by the Crusaders. Tho tn. 
is the site of the battle fought in 1832 
between the Turks and tho Egyp- 
tians. Pop. about 5000. 

Beilstein, Friedrich Konrad, Rus- 
sian chemist, was 6. at St. Potcrsbiug 
in 1838. After studying at Heidelberg, 
Gottingen, Munich, and Paris, ho be- 
came assistant in tho Gottingen 
laboratory in 1860. Six years later lie 
was made professor of chemistry at 
the St. Petersbm-g Technological In- 
stitute, from which position he retired 
in 1896. His publications are numer- 
ous, the clilef being the Handbuch der 
organischen Chemie (Hamburg, ISSO- 
83), and the Anleitung zur qualilalivcn 
chemischen Analyse (Leipzig, 1867). 
r; 7 peira, a Portuguese prov. rcai-li- 
ing'from the Atlantic to tho Spauisli 
frontier. It is bounded by the li. 
Douro in the N. and by the Tagus and 
the Estremadura range in tho S. h 
has an area of 9256 sq. m. It is 
moimtainous but well watered, and 
there are many mineral springs. Tbe 
productions are olives and wine. 
There are seven cities in the prov. and 
238 other tow-ns. Pop. 1,518,000 

Beira: 1. A dist. in Portuguese E. 
Africa, situated round tho lower 
course of the R. Pungwe. It i-' 
divided into the territories Mnnip 
and Sofala. 2. The chief tn. of tho 
d.ist. B., a seaport at the mouth of tho 
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H. PuIlg^ve. It is the nearest port to I him in the amalgamation of the 
Moshonaland. and the terminas of the l Kimhcrloy mines into the Do Beero 


, Beira-Salishury Railway, completed 
1902. The exports are rubber,' 
sugar, oil-seeds, bces’-wax, ground - 1 
nuts, mangrove hark, and ivory, j 
Some gold is also found. Pop. 5000. i 
Boirara, see Baibasi. ! 

Beirut, .Bairout, or Beyrout, a tn. j 
and the prin. seaport of Syria, 55 m. 
W.N.W. of Damascus on a bay of the ^ 
Mediterranean. The walls are .3 m. in , 
circumference, and the suburbs be- j 
yond the walls are greater than the i 
enclosed tn. Forming the seaport of ' 
Damascus, B. is a progressive and 
prosperous commercial centre. The 
harbour will only admit small ships, 
but the larger ones may anchor at a 
distance of half-a-milo from the shore, 
in had weather shelter being fovmd in 
the bay of the river of B., about 
3 m. distant from the tn. It is clean, 
plentifully supplied with springs, and 
contains large bazaars, an American 
college, the palaces of a Greek and a 
Maronite bishop, and many missions 
and other institutions. There is a 
good service of European steamers. 
The prin. exports are silk goods and 
wool, oils, oranges, and other fruits, 
while most of the imports arc from 
Great Britain. Silk is produced in 
largo quantities, and tiierc are im- 
portant mamrfs. of silk goods and gold 
and silver thread. An excellent road 
and a raUp'ay connect with Damascus, 
crossing the Lebanon. The pop., 
which is continually on the increase, 
is estimated to exceed 120,000, about 
one-half being Europeans. 

Beishohr G51, a fresh-water lake in 
Karaman prov., Asia Minor, 35 m. 
long from N.W. to S.E., and 1 m. 
wide, draining into the Soglila Gol. 
The tn. of B. is on the E. shore of the 
, lake. 

Boit, an Arabic word which pro- 
; perly signifies a tent or hut, but is 
also used to denote any edifice or 
abode of men. It is often fovmd as a 
component part of proper names, e.g. 
: Beit-al-Haram, i.e. ‘ the sacred edi- 
fice,’ or ‘ the edifice of the sanctuary,’ 
. a designation frequently given to the 
; temple of Mecca. 

Beit, Alfred (1853-1906), S. African 
; financier and philanthropist, born at 
Hamburg; ho entered a firm of S. 
’■j African merchants there, proceeding 
1 to Kimberley in 1875 as a representa- 
tive for the firm in the diamond dist. 
In 1879, after returning to Hamburg 
for a year, ho set up as an independent 
diamond merchant in Kimberley. In 
1882 he hecamoassociated with Forges 
;■ and Wernher, and during 1884-8 was 
! ! S. African representative of their firm 
i‘ of J. Forges and Co., going into 
A partnership in 1890. He was a close 
friend of CecU Rhodes, and assisted 


Consolidated Jlincs. After 1888 he 
was engaged in developing the Trans- 
vaal gold-mines, and in 1889 became 
a director of the British .S. Africa Co. 
for the administration of Rhodesia. 
In 1905 he founded professorships at 
Oxford in colonial history, and left 
large sums to various charities at his 
death. 

Boit-el-Fakih, a fortified tn. in the 
vilayet of Hodeida (formerly Yemen), 
Asiatic Turkey, near the Red Sea. 
An Important trading centre for 
I coffee. Pop. about 8000. 

I Beith, a market tn. in N. Ayrshire, 

; Scotland, 10 J ra. S.W of Paisley, on 
! the Glasgow, Barrhead, and the Kil- 
jmamock Joint Railway, Coal and 
fireclay are found in the neighbour- 
hood. 'There are manufs. of linen, 
thread, rope-making, cabinet-mak- 
ing, and upholstery. Tanning and 
currying of leather is also carried on. 
Pop. 5000. 

Beja, the cap. of the dist B., Por- 
tugal, about 90 m. from Lisbon. There 
are remains of Roman walls and a 
gateway. Its manufs. are leather and 
pottery, and it trades in olive oil. It 
has a noted cathedral and castle. 
Pop. 8925. 

Beja, or Boja, an African people 
N. of Abyssinia, between the Nile and 
the Rod Sea, widely spread in Nubia. 
They are probably Hamitio, and in- 
clude the Abnbda. Itadendoa, Bish- 
arin, and other tribes. They are 
now Mohammedans. They represent 
the Blemmyes of Strabo. 

Bejan, or Bajan (Mod. Lat. Be 
janus. Ft. bee jaune, yellow beak, i.e. 
fledgling), a name applied to freshmen 
in the universities of the middle ages, 
still surviving in St. Andrews and 
Aberdeen. Bejaunia, or payment for 
students entering the university, was 
part of an opening ceremony which 
led to much horse-play and rowdyism. 

Bejapur, see Bi-Iapwr. 

Bejar, a fort. tn. in the prov. of 
Salamanca, Spain, on the R. Cuerpo 
de Hombre, 3105 ft. above the sea- 
level. It is surrounded by old walls; 
within it the ducal family of the same 
name has its ancestral palace, and 
there are many interesting churches, 
notably .Santa Marla, San Juan, and 
El Salvador. There are sulphur 
springs, 108° F., in the neighboim- 
hood. B. has factories of wool 
flannels, se^es, and cloth, and tan- 
ning is carried on. Pop. 9000. 

Bek, Antony id. 1310),' bishop of 
Durham, 1283, by the nomination of 
Edward I. He was a lavish spender, 
and was renowned for his magnificent 
retinue. He was one of the roj-al 
commissioners to negotiate a mar- 
riage between the king’s son, Edward, 
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and Margaret, the infant queen of 
Scotland, 1290. In 1291 ho was 
chosen for his eloquence to address 
tho Scottish estates. In 1294 he was 
sent on an embassy to arrange an 
alliance with Germany against France. 
In 1296 he took a prominent part in 
Edward I.’s expedition against Scot- 
land, and received Baliol’s submission 
in the castle of Brechin. After his 
return from tho battle of Falkirk he 
appears to have lost Edward’s favom', 
and from this time till his death was 
involved in numerous eccles. disputes. 
In 1302 B. set out to Rome to place 
an appeal against Prior Richard with- 
out asking the king’s leave; in conse- 
quence the temporalities of lus see 
were confiscated, but he afterwards 
regained them. Clement V. made 
him patriarch of Jerusalem in 1305, 
and two years later Edward II. 
granted him the sovereignty of the 
isle of Man. He died at Eltham, 
and was buried in Durham Cathedral. 
The chief authority for his life is 
Robert de Graystanes, De Static 
EccIesicB Dunelmensis, ed. hi' Raine, 
1839. Consult also W. Hutchinson’s 
History of Durham, 1823, and J. L. 
Low’s Diocesan History of Durham, 
1880. 

Bek, Thomas (d. 1293), Bishop of 
St. Davids. In 1269 he became 
chancellor of Oxford University; 
keeper of the wardrobe to ISdward I., 
1274; keeper of the great seal during 
Edward’s absence in Prance, 1279. 
Besides his secular offices, he held 
many lucrative eccles. preferments. 
He founded the collegiate church of 
Llangadoc and Llandewi-Brefl, and a 
hospital at Llawhaden. In 1290 he 
took a vow to take the cross, and set 
out for Palestine, but it is uncertain 
whether he actually left England. 

Bekaa El, or El Bika, the ancient 
Coele-Syria; in the O.T. Hamath, the 
‘ plain of Lebanon;’ a Syrian valley 
lying between the ranges of the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon mts. It 
is watered by the Nahr-el-Litany 
(Leontes) and Nahr-el-Asi (Orontes). 
its length is about 90 m., and the 
greatest breadth 20 m., and has an 
alt. of 2600-3000 ft. The Arabs use 
tho valley for grazing-ground. The 
chief tn., Baalbek, is of great anti- 
quity, and has many remains of 
archoeological and historical interest. 

Beke, Charles Tilstone (1800-74), 
an English c.xpiorer, born at Stepney. 
He devoted his early life to the study 
of ancient history and philology, 
and in 1834 pub. Oriyines Bibliccc, 
Researches in Primeval History. He 
joined Major Harris’ expedition to 
Abyssinia, 1840, and explored Gojam 
and hitherto unknown countries to 
the S. He published the result of his 
researches in Abyssinia : A Statement 


of Facts (2nd ed., 1840), and On the 
Sources of the Nile, 1849, and in other 
essays. In 1861 he visited Harrar, 
and four years later ho set out to 
Abyssinia to urge tho release of eer- 
tain British captives but was unsuc- 
cessful. Ho claimed to have dis- 
covered that Mt. Sinai lies E. of the 
Gulf of Akabah, but many authorities 
assert that it lies to the W., as gene- 
rally supposed. The Discoveries of 
Sinai in Arabia appeared posthum- 
ously, 1878. Other works ai-o ; Kina 
Theodore, 1869; Idol in Horeb, 1871. 

B4k6s, a tn. of Hungarj', at the 
junction of the White and Black 
Kdros, noted for its agricultiu’c, and 
specially tho cultivation of flax. It 
trades in cattle and hones'. Pop. 
25,620. 

Bekker, Balthazar (1634-98), Dutch 
Protestant theologian, 6. in Friesland; 
educated at Groningen and Franekcr; 
pastor at Franoker, and after 1679 at 
Amsterdam. Ho pub. sev. works on 
philosophy, in which ho was a fol- 
lower of Descartes, and theology, in 
wliich his freedom of thought caused 
considerable opposition. His De 
Philosophia cartesiaria admonitio sin- 
cera. 1665, was written to demon- 
strate a relationship between Des- 
cartes’ philosophy and theology. His 
most famous work. Die Betooverde 
IVercld, or The World BeuAtched, 
1691, expresses a disbelief in sorcery, 
magic, and possession liy and oven 
the existence of tho devil. The book 
is an interesting example of tho early 
critical study of comparative theologj'. 
On its publication B. was I'omovod 
from the ministry and excommuni- 
cated. 

Bekker, Elisabeth (1738-1804), a 
Dutch poetess and novelist, was the 
wife of Adrian Wolff. Sho resided in 
France for some time with Agatha 
Doken, and it was in conjunction with 
this friend that sho WTOto her novels, 
sentimental and extremely long- 
winded works in the style of Richard- 
son. She also wrote some satirical 
sketches. Perhaps her most popiflar 
works were ; Historic van den Hecr 
IVillem Leevend, 1785; Historic van 
Mejuffrouw Sara Burgerhart, 1782; 
Abraham Blankaart, 1787; Cornelia 
Wildsclmt, 1793-G. Her poems are 
uninteresting. 

Bekker, Immanuei (1785-1871), a 

Ger. classical ' ' 

born atBerlir 
of philology, ' ' 

texts of many of tho classics from tho 
actual manuscripts in tho largo 
libraries dt Europe, and independent 
of other printed eds. His ods. in- 
clude Plato, 1816-23; Thucydides, 
1821-32; Aristophanes, 1829; Aris- 
totle, 1831; and Homer, 1858. He ed. 
25 vols. of the Corpus Scriptorum 
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Bvzanlinorum, and Anccdoia Graca, j to the temple closed first sprinkling 
3 vol.s., 1814-21. the floor with fine ashc.s. In the morn- 

Bektashi. a name applied to a Ing footprints show tliat the food has 
clcujs of dervishes (q.v.), estab. in 1357 been removed by the priests throngh 
by Hadji Beygtash or Bekta.sch. j a secret door. Whereupon the king 
t\Ticn calicd upon bj' Amurath I. to j has the image destroyed and the 
bless his Eoidiers he gave them the priests put to death, 
name of Y eni-Shery, i.e., new soldiers, ! Dragon. — Daniel refnses to worship 

which is the origin of the word ! a dragon, which he kills by throwing 
•Tanissary. | a ball of pitch down its throat. Y^iold- 

Bol, or Belus, the chief deity of the j ing to the angry people, the king has 
Babj’loniaus and AssjTians, known ! Daniel cast into a den of lions, where 
to the Hebrews as Baal, the name : for six or seven days Daniel lived un- 
signifying ‘ Lord ’ in both languages. I harmed. On discovering tliis the Iting 
B. corresponds to the Greek Zeus | has Daniel’s accusers thrown in and 
and the Roman .Jupiter. devoured, while Daniel is released. 

Bela, the name of four kings of Belasco, David (6. 1802), American 
Hungary in the Arpad dynasty. B61a dramatist, bom in San Francisco, and 

1., lOGl-3, who succeeded his brother appeared at the Metropolitan Theatre 
Andrew, did much to improve the com- there in 1874. Later ho was stage 
merce of Hungary by standardising manager of the Madison Square 
weights, measures, and coinage, paei- Theatre in New Y’ork, but he is best 
fled the country, estab. Christianity kno«-n for his original plays. These 
securely, and introduced the repre- include Hearts of Oak, lasO; La Belle 
sentative system into the diet. B61a Itussc, 1882; May Blossom, 1884; 

11., known as ‘the Blind,’ 1131-11, Falerie, 1880; 3'fte JFr/e, in collabora- 
succeeded his second cousin, Stephen tion with H. C. de Mille, 1887; Lord 

11., and was the son of the Pretender Ckumley, 1888; The Charily Ball, 
Almus. The kingdom was mainly also with Do Mille, 1889; Men and 
administered by iiis wife, Helena of Women, 1890; The Girl 1 left Behind 
Siberia, at whose instigation the Me, together with Franklin Pyles, 
ministers of the preceding king were 1893; The Heart of Maryland, 1895; 
massacred at the diet of Arad. B61a Zaza, 1898; Naughty Anthony, 1899; 

111.. 1173-00, wasgrandsonofBdlall.. Madame Butterfly, of which the plot 
and succeeded Steplien III. He had was taken from John Luther Long’s 
been educated at Constantinople, and novel, 1900; Du Barry, 1901; The 
introduced many Byzantine customs Darling of the Gods, 1902 ; Adrea, 
into Hungary. B61a IV., 1235-70, 1904; The Girl of the Golden TFesl, 
grandson of B61a 111., deposed and 1905. Ho is now owner and manager 
succeeded his father, Andrew II. He of the Republic and Belasco 'Theatres, 
was a supporterof the freemen against New York. 

the nobles, whose power he attempted Belbeis, a small tn. of Lower 
to break. In 1241 Hungary was over- Egypt, situated on the eastern arm of 
run by Mongols, and, asking aid of the R. Nile, about 30 m. from Cairo; 
Frederic of Austria, BOla was com- pop. 11,600. 

pelled to yield some of his territory Belcher, Sir Edward (1799-1877), 
to him. Later he vanquished both an admiral of the British navy, which 
the Mongols and Frederic. he entered in 1812. He was present at 

Bolaloazar, tn. of Andulasia, Spain, the bombardment of Algier.s in 1816, 
50 m. N.W. of Cordova. Manufs. and accompanied Captain Frederick 
woollens. Pop. 7500. William Beechey, as a surveyor, in 

Bel and the Dragon, Thq Story of, the 1825 expedition to explore the 
an apocryphal addition to the Book Bering Strait. Promoted to com- 
of Daniel in the Bible, forming two raander in 1829, and in 1836 appointed 
distinct and separate stories. The to command the Snlplnir, he took 
original text is considered to be either part in the war in China, 1840-41. In 
Greek or ,Vi’iimaic. The stories are 1843 Belcher was knighted, and in 
variously received; by the Roman j 1852 was given command of the un- 
Catholic Church as true, forming the i successful gov. e.xpedition to search 
fourteenth chapter of Daniel in the | for Sir John Franklin. He became 
Vulgate; but tliey are generally K.C.B. in 1867 and admiral in 1872. 
accepted as fables, written to impress Pub. Last of the Arctic Voyages, 1855, 
the instability of idol worship. and a number of other works. 

Coming to us from different sources Belohite, a tn. 20 m. S. of Saragossa 
the writings vary greatly in detail, but in Spain. Here the Spanish General 
the stories may be given in brief, as; Blake was defeated on June 18, 1809, 
Bel. — Daniel declines to worship an by the Fr. under Sucliet. Pop. 3300. 
imago of Bel (Baal), and when the Beled, or Balad, an Arabic %vord. 
King of Babylon points out how great signifying a tn., prov., or country, 
a quantity of food the imagoconsumes oceurring in manj- eastern geographi- 
cach day, Daniel has all the entrances cal names, e.g. Biledulgerid = Balad- 
II H 
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al-Jarld, or the ‘ countrj- of palm 
trees.’ 

Beledug' 
ofFr. W. . 

R. Niger, 1 ■■■■.■ 

Belem (i 
a town in 

entrance to the R. Tagus. It is noted 
for its castle. Pop. 8500. 

Belem, or Para, situate hr the hank 
of the Tocantins or Para K Tlie cop. 
of the prov. of Para in Brazil, con- 
taining many splendid hnildings, in- 
cluding a cathedral, bishop’s palace, 
and gov. house, while there is a good 
harbour. The dist. is fertile and the 
pop. of the city about 100,000. 

Belemnitella, a genus of dibranchia te 
mollusc occiu’ring in the Upper Cre- 
taceous, and belonging to the family 
BelemnitidEB. The species, e.g. B. 
vvucronaius and B. grannialus, are 
marked on the anterior and ventral 
face by a long narrow fissm'e. 

Belemnites are a genus of fossil 
dibrancliiate molluscs representing 
the familj’ Belemnitidte which is 
closely allied to the Sepiidee, or cuttle- 
fish family. These fossils, which occur 
abundantly from the Lias to the 
Cretaceous, are merely the internal 
shell of the animal’s body; they are 
multilooular ai ' • 

conical portior 
fitting into a 

From a few well-preserved specimens 
it has been seen that they had ten 
arms provided with hooks, and in 
some cases an ink-bag has been dis- 
covered. The size of the B. seems to 
have varied from a few inches to 
several feet, and the part most often 
found is the rostrum. 

Belfast, a city of Ireland, and a co. 
and parliamentary borough, is the 
cap. of Ulster prov. and the oo. tn. of 
Antrim co. It is 112 m. N. of Dublin 
by rail, and is an important railway 
centre, the Great North, the No 
Central, and Belfast and Com 
Down railways running through 
city. Situated at the entrance of the 
R. Lagan into Belfast Lough, B. is a 
seaport of the first rank ; passenger 
communication is maintained with 
Liverpool, Heysham, Glasgow, etc. 
Until recently B. was subject to epi- 
demics. being built on alluvial deposit, 
and it is only by careful drainage that 
It has bfeen made more salubrious. 
Many fine buildings are to be scon in 
the city, including the Public Library, 
the new City Hail, built in 1900, and 
the 'Post Qffice, The old Queen’s 
College wnslreplacod by Queen’s Unl- 
ver^y ''Under Irish Universities Act 
of 1!\8 ; \triote are also Presbyterian 
and Methoflist^olleges, a Royal Aca- 
demical Institujie, and a Municipal 
Technical Iristitwe. There are sev. 
fine public parks. YThe older churches 


of the city are classical in design, the 
modern. Gothic. 'The three main re- 
ligious bodies are the Protestant 
Episcopalians, the Roman Catholics, 
and the Ih-esbyterians. The surround- 
ing country is weli wooded and pic- 
turesque, many country scats and 
villas lying in the neighbourhood. B. 
Lough is very pretty, and round its 
shores have sprung up many resi- 
dences of the wealthier persons in the 
city, forming the vils. of Whitchouso, 
White Abbey, Holywood.and Bangor. 
Early remains are found in the chalk 
beds at Cave Hill, the scene of a 
battle between the Irish and savages 
of the Ards, 1408. The harbour of B. 
is under the management of a Board 
of Harboiw Commissioners, elected by 
the ratepayers and shipowners. The 
shipbuilding trade has grotvn to im- 
mense proportions, the firm of Harland 
and Wolff being the large.st. The Alex- 
andra Dock, which was opened in 
1889, is now, with all its modern 
improvements, one of the most com- 
modious harbours in the United 
Kingdom. B. is also an important 
distributing port : it is the centre of 
the Irish linen industry, and the busi- 
ness headquarters of the flax spinning 
and weaving industry. It has many 
distilleries, and large tobacco and 
rope works. The chief exports arc 
linen, whisky, iron ore, aerated 
waters, and cattle. It was created a 
city in 1888, and in 1897 the title of 
‘ Lord Mayor ’ was conferred upon 
the mayor of the city. It sends lour 
members to parliament. The origin of 
the tn. and of its name are alike lost 
in obscurity. A castle is said to have 
been built by John de Courcy in 1177. 
and destroyed in 131 C by Edward 
Bruce. At the beginning of the IGth 
century B. was no more than a vil., 
owned by the O’Neill family, who 
were in opposition to the reigning 
1552 Hugh O’Neill 
to his Icing, and re- 
nd fortress of B. and 
the surrounding lands, but lost them 
in 1571 to Sir Thomas Smith, after 
whom Sir ArthurChichester had them. 
B. received a charter in 1C13, and 
under Wentworth’s wise pblicy started 
on a career of prosperity and progress. 
■The cotton manul. was begun in 1777, 
and the shipbuilding trade in 1791. 
There have been various riots in the 
city owing to the intensity of the re- 
ligious opposition of the different 
sects, notably in ISSO, 1884, and 1907. 
The pop. in 1901 was 349,180. 

Belfast, a city and seaport of 
Maine, U.S.A., on the W. side of 
Penobscot Bay, Waldo co. Industries, 
shipbuilding and manufacturing. Pop. 
about 5000. 

Belfast Lough, an inlet on the E. 
coast of Ireland, situated between the 
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tns. o£ Antrim and Down. It is an i the tribes are mentioned by C®ear 
estuary of the Lagan, and is 7 m. j (ii. 4); among them we find one name, 
wide at its mouth. It extends 15 m. i the Atrebates, the same as that of a 
inland, and has the tns. of Belfast, 1 Belgio tribe in Britain. The B. may 
Carxickfergus, Holywood, and Ban- j be described generally as occupying, 
gor on its shores. i in the time of Ccesar, the Ir. depts. of 

Belfort, cap. of the ter. of the same i Nord, Pas de Calais, Somme, Seine 
name, the fragment of the dept, of ' Infdrieure, Oise, and Aisne, with a 
Haut-Rliin left to France at the ces- ] part of modern Belgium, 
sion of Alsace to Germany in 1871. ' When CoBsar invaded S. Britain he 
Itstands on the R. Savoureuse, in the . found that part of the is. occupied by 
depression called the Trouee de B., ■ B., that is, by tribes of German origin 
between the Vosges and the Jura, j (Bell. Gall. v. 12). The whole south- 
117 m. X.E. of Dijon. It was ceded to ! em coast from Suffolk to Devon- 
Francc by Austria at the Peace of | shire was probably occupied by 
Westphalia in 1048, and fortified by I Belgic tribes. 

Vaubon. In the Franco-German War ; Belgard, a tn. of Prussia, in the 
of 1870-1 it withstood a siege of three prov. of Pomerania, situate 10 m. 
months, capitulating \vith military . S.W. of Koslin. on the Persante. 
honours on Feb. 16, 1871, and was There is an old castle and large horse 
restored to France at the Peace of 'and cattle markets are held. Pop. 
Franlrfort. The fortifications have ] about 8000. 

since been enormously strengthened. ^ Belgaum, or Belgam, a dist. of 
Pop. 91,703. I Bombay in British India. The tn. 

Belfry (Old Fr. hcrfrei and low Lat. , and cap. of tlie same name is situate 
hdfredus, a term of Teutonic origin 2500 ft. above sea level, and contains 
compounded of the words for ‘ bell Can old fort. The dist. is generally 
and ‘ peace ’). It was originally a I productive and cotton-cloth i.s manu- 
tower used for purposes of defence, | factured. 

later a watch tower, or one from I Belgiojoso, a tn. of Northern Italy, 
which an alarm bell was rung, and| 8 m. E. of Pavia. Pop. 4000. 
finally a bell-tower, usually confined [ Belgiojoso, Christina, Princess of 
toeccles. buildings. Itgenerally forms (1808-71), an Italian patriot and au- 
part of tlie cliurcli, Imt is sometimes tlioress. Born at Milan, she was the 
a separate building, as with the daughter of the Marquis Trivalzio, 
Italian campaniles. Such belfries are marrying the Prince of Belgiojoso. In 
found in England at Evesham, Berke- 1830 she moved to Paris, where she 
ley, Beccles, and sev. places in Corn- warmly took up the cause of Italian 
wall and Scotland, where the church liberty. In 1848 she supported the 
stands in a glen, the B. then being Italian revolution, and at her own 
jjlaccd on the hillside above it. expense raised a troop of volunteer 
Municipal belfries, attached to the patriots. On the defeat of her party 
Town ilall, arc common on the Con- in the following year her property was 
tinent, as at St. Quentin, Douai, confiscated and, an exile, she returned 
Brussels, etc., and are also foimd at to Paris, where she continued her 
Glasgow and Aberdeen. Tlie famous literary work. She died at Milan. She 
B. at Bruges, with a carillon of forty- founded and edited sev'. periodicals, in 
eight bells, is part of " Les Halles.’ addition to contributing to others. 
The frameivork of a B. is made to rest and wTote several works, 
either upon stone corbels or upon Belgium, one of the smallest Euro- 
recesses in the wall, in order to miti- pean countries, ranking sixteenth in 
gate the effect of the vibration upon ! point of area and eighth in accordance 
the masonry. The higher the bells are ! with population. It formed part of 
hung the more this i.s felt. | the older kingdom of the Netherlands 

Belgm, the general name given by I until, by the Congress of Vienna, it 
Ckcsar to the different tribes who in- ; was constituted as a separate king- 
habited the N'. of Gaul, between the i dom. It was anciently a part of Gallia 
sea on the W., the rivs. Matrona j Belgica, so called from the tribe ‘ the 
(Marne) and Soquana (.Seine) on the | Belga; ’ who were originally found 
S.. and the Rhenus (Rhine) on the E. I there. It is bounded on the N. by the 
But it is not well determined how far i N'ctiicriands, on the S. and S.W. by 
this name may be extended to the E.; i France, on the E. by Luxembourg 
perhaps the Treviri, on the banks of i and Rhenish Prussia, and the N'.W. 
the Moselle, were includecL Cajsar i by the North Sea. It lies between lat. 
also (Jicll. Gall. v. 24) uses the term 1 49° 30' and 51° 30' W. and long. 2° 
Belgium to express the country of the , 33' and 6° 7' E. It has an area of 
B. 'fheB. were, according to Ca;sar, of i about 11,373 sq. m.. about one-eighth 
Gat. oriijjn. The Bellovaci (Beau-, of the area of Great Britain. Its’ 
vais) were the most warlike and > greatest length is a line drawn from 
numerous Belgic tribe in the time of 1 Osbend to Arlon, about 174 m. It is 
Caisar (Bell. Gall. ii. 4). The rest of ■ divided into nine provs., Antwerp, 
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Brabant, E. Flanders, W. Flanders, 
Hainault, Liege, Limbourg, Lusem- 
bourg, and Namur. Its cap. i.s Brus- 
sels. In general, B. is a very flat 
country, having few elevations, and 
the greatest height to which any of 
these elevations rise is not more than 
2000 ft. In the S. and E. it takes 
more the general aspect physically of 
Northern France, while in the N. and 
N.W. it resembles Holland. A con- 
tinuation of the Ardenne uplands 
separates the river valley of the 
Meuse and the Moselle, and extends 
in a north-easterly direction into 
Prussia. The provs. of Liege, Luxem- 
bourg, and Namur are divided up by 
numeroas ravines and streams, by 
deep valleys and ridges of hills. The 
vegetation is poor and the country in 
this part is covered with dense forests, 
which become less extensive as ap- 
proach is made to the coast. The 
northern and western provinces are, 
however, the boast of the people, 
both becau.se of their pleasant aspect 
and their great fertility. These pro- 
vinces con.sist of well watered and ex- 
tensive plains, which are easily culti- 
vated. The provs. bordering the sea 
partake of the same nature as the land 
of Holland. In many places the inun- 
dations of the sea are only kept back 
by the dikes which have been built 
and which are called locally ‘ holders.' 
Nearly 200 sq. m. of land are thus 
artificially protected from the inroads 
of either the sea or rivers. The coast 
is gradually undergoing change, and 
northward from Nieuport the sea is 
gradually encroaching upon the land, 
while southward of that tn., towards 
the Pas de Calais, the sea is gradually 
receding. IMuch of the sandy and 
marshy land which was hold to be of 
littlcuse has been graduall.vroolaimed, 
until at the present day whole colonies 
of people are living on and cultivat- 
ing land which not very long ago 
was held to be almost useless and 
irreclaimable. 

B. is noted for the abundance of its 
good waterways. These waterways 
fall into two great divs., the navigable 
rivers such as the Scheldt and the 
Meuse and the magnificent system of 
canals. The two (great rivs. of B., the 
Scheldt and the Mouse, enter that 
country from Franco where they have 
their source and enter the sea in B. 
They are navigable throughout the 
whole of their course in B., and are 
supplemented by a number of tribu- 
taries which enter them during their 
course through B., and some of which 
are themselves navigable. The course 
of the Scheldt through B. is about 
110 m., its prin. tributaries being the 
Ruppel, the Bender, the Durme, and 
the Lys. The IMouse has about 115 m. 
of navigable water in B. and receives 


in its coui-se the waters of the Sambre 
and the Ourthe. Another riv. of B. 
is the Yzor, which enters the sea at 
Nieuport and which is narigablo for 
about 26 m. In addition to these 
magnificent systems of natural water- 
ways, the country is also supplied 
with a magnificent canal system. 
These canals number forty-four, and 
have an entire length of over 500 m. 
The chief canals are from Bruges to 
Ostend, from Brussels to Charleroi, 
from Brussels to Willebroeok, and 
from Ghent to Bruges. The largest 
canal is 16 m. in length, and runs from 
Brussels to Charleroi. The climate of 
B. is very similar to that of England; 
it is, however, a little colder in winter 
and hotter in summer. The S.E. part 
is much to be preferred to the damp 
and hazy atmosphere of the N. and 
N.W. Frost is u.sually not encountered 
until the middle of October nor after 
the middle of April. The mean annual 
temp, is about 50° F.. while the 
mean annual rainfall is about 2S in. or 
about 3 in. less than that of London. 
The rainfall, however, varies from an 
average of 27 in. in the W. to a little 
over 40 in. in the E. of the country. 
The agriculture of the country is well 
looked after by a special committee 
which is appointed for that purpose. 
A central committee supervises the 
whole, while in tlie provs. there are 
smaller committees who superintend 
and report annually on the condition 
of agriculture in the various provs. 
During every five years a great ex- 
hibition of horses, cattle, agrlo. im- 
plements, and produce is held at 
Brussels at which many prizes are 
given, and in tills way the beat interests 
of agriculture are looked after. Many 
local exhibitions are hold annually in 
the country. About 7,060.000 acres of 
land are under cultivation in B., most 
of this land being in the hands of 
small holders who cultivate about two 
to three acres of land. A great number 
of women are employed in agric. work, 
the ratio of men to women being ns 
ten is to si.x. The agric. implements 
used are very primitive, practically all 
the work on the small holdings is done 
noth the spade, while apart from agric. 
work a great deal of the land is de- 
voted to gardening. The chief cereal 
crop cultivated is rye, wheat and oats 
being also fairly extensively grown. 
Chicory, fla.x, leguminous plants, 
hemp, madder, and beet are also 
common crops. Tobacco is not now 
gron-n as extensively ns heretofore, 
but is confined practically to the 
provs. of Flanders and Hninaiilt. 
A crop which is increasing every year 
is that of beet, ivhich is grown more 
and more tor the purpose of extract- 
ing the sugai'. The breeding of horses 
is also a great industry, and for the 
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purpose of ImprovinB: the breeds, a £10,622,880, minerals £7,730,000, 
Bovernnicnt stud of horses baa been silver £7,2.'58,S00, rubber over 
established at Teroneren. On the £600,000, hides over £5,500,000, lias 
coasts tliercare very valuablefisheries, over £4,000,000, coal over £4,000,000, 
but this industry was much hurt by ^arnonds nearly £400,000, cotton 
the admission of foreign fish into the £3,399,800. The prin. o.yports were 
B. markets duty free. The mineral returned, in millions of pounds, as, 
wealth of B. is also of great import- approximately, wool 14‘.'i, rubber 5'1, 
anco. The prin. minerals are lead, wheat 5. fla.x 4'8, rail and tramcars 
copper, zinc, marble, granite, slate, 4'5, diamonds 3-9, zinc 3'6, hides 3’6, 
iron, and coal. The coal is found coal 3'1, iron and steel bars 2'9, iron 
principally in two basins, the eastern and steel 2‘7. The commercial inter- 
and the we.stern. The eastern basin course of B. and Great Britain is 
is about 100,000 acres in extent, indicated by the amount of exports 
while the western ba.sin is more than to and imports from in 1910, which 
double that size. The chief centres were then returned as. imports from, 
of the we.stcrn basin are llainanlt and £19,195,174, an increase of over 
Namur, while the eastern basin has £1,000,000 on the previous year, and 
its centre in Liege. B. next to Great exports to £17,838,334, an increase 
Britain has the greatest amount of of nearly £1,500,000 on the previous 
coal of all the European nations. In year. 

conjunction tvith the coal deposits it The pop. of B. was given in the 
has also rich deposits of iron. The same report as 7,382,572, the returns 
coal found in B. varies from anthra- of the census of Jan. 1, 1911, not 
cite to the richest of gas coal ; the being knomi. The pop. of the two 
mine,s are under the general super- largest towns was, Brussels, 720,181, 
vi.sion of the minister for the interior, and Antwerp, 402,328. The religion 
who administers them with the of the eoi:;:lr,.’ re",;. ;;;r j-. Roman 
help of a corps of engineers who are Catholic, : of con- 

appointed by him- to the various science it a!;, and all 

mining dists. There are upwards of ministers, no matter of what denomi- 
200 mines In B., more tlian 50 per nation, are paid by the state. The 
cent, of which arc in full working kingdom is divided into six Roman 
order, and provide employment for CathoUc dioceses ; there are also a 
over 100,000 people. Tlie value of the great number of conventual houses, 
annual output of coal is £16,500,000. The number of Protestants is approx- 
Tho manuf. of iron is also of Immense imately 15,000, and the number of 
importance, tlicre being 500 iron- Jews 3000. 

works in the country, and tlie annual iMnguage . — The ianguages spoken 
value of iron output is estimated at in B. are I'T. or WalJoon, a dialect of 
over £7,000,000 per annum. The ant. Franco, and FJeniish or Dutch, 
product of marble, freestone, granite, Fr. is the language of tlie educated 
and slate is also of great importance and upper classes, but is generally 
to tlie country ; tlie lilaci; marble.s understood throughout the kingdom, 
wliich are produced in some parts of | The Fr. dialect prevails in the S. and 
the country being of great value. E., the Flemish or Dutch in the prove. 
Tliere arc in addition numerous lead, of Arftwesp, Brabant, Flanders, and 
zinc, copper, and steel works tliroiigh- Lembourg. 

out tho country whioh find employ- Gov. and co7istitulion . — The gov. is 
mout for many of the iiitiabs., and ba.‘-ed upon the .strictest liberal prin- 
mo,st of which are Increasing in value cipJes; all power emanates from the 
every year. Glass is also fairly ex- people. J ustice is free to all, the press 
tensively maniifactui'ed. is free, the peojilo are surrounded 

The chief manufs. of B. are linen, on every side by safeguards desigued 
woollens, cotton, silk, lace, and leather, to ensure to tliora the proper gov. 
Flax is one of the most important of their country and their own per- 
products. and the linen manufactories ! sonal liberty and freedom of con- 
liave their centre in Flanders, where i science. The gov. is a constitutional 
they employ about 350,000 people, and hereditary mouarcliy. The legis- 
Tho lace industry is not so important lative power is vested with the king, 
as it once was, but still gives era- the chamber of repre.sentatives, and 
ploymeut to a largo number of people. 1 the senate. Judicial power is exer- 
The woollen Indu-stry has its centre 1 cised freely without dependence upon 
round Ghent and Ypres. and employ lany authoritative iiitlueuce and pro- 
a great nnmbor of people. The chief vincial affairs are governed by pro- 
centro of tlio cotton trade Is the tn. of vincial councils. 'The royal sueces- 
Ghent, while the mnniif. of metal is sion is in the direct male line in order 
cliiefly centred in the tns. of Liege, of primogeniture, 'i'he king can do 
Ghent, Cimrlcroi, and Mons. The prin. no ivrong, Ids person is sacred, and the 
imports of B. acre returned in tho ministers are responsible for ail his 
year 1910 as wool £16,774,400, wheat ' acts. He cannot suspend or dispense 
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n-lth the laws. He has power to gov., and are open to frequent 
nominate to all civil and military inspection. The superior institutions 
offices, and he commands both array are the four great universities of 
and navy. He can declare war, Ghent, Lidge, Brussels, and Louvain, 
make peace, and conclude oSensive The special schools are chiefly 
and defensive alliances and commer- engineering and mining schools, 
oial treaties which he must communi - 1 normal schools, mUitai'y schools, and 
cate to the chambers. He has power I navigating schools, 
in default of male heirs of nominating : B. history. — The Iiistory of B. ns a 
his successor with the consent of the , kingdom can only ho said to date 
chambers. He can only appoint one | from the time of the Congress of 
regent, and under a regency the con- Vienna, but its history as part of the 
stitution cannot be altered. The Netherlands goes back to the time of 
legislature meets annually in Novcm- the Romans. In the Rom. period it 
ber, and must sit for forty days. I formed part of Gaul, and was dis- 
The king has the power of dissolving I tinguished by the name of Gallica 

them, and on dissolution a fresh Belgiea. It wa - ■ ■ - 

election must take place witliin forty I Celtic tribes, 
days. The chamber of representa- 1 many traces o 
tives is chosen bs- the people, and | origin. By the 
consists of one member lor every i into tills part o 
40,000 inhab. The members receive 1 tribes were greatly increased, and 
a montliiy pajment of £16 13s. id., it is the history of the Franks in 
and are elected for four years, iialf of Europe that really forms the early 
them retiring at the end of two years Iiistory of the Netherlands. Later 
except in the case of a dissolution, the coimtr.v was divided into a mun- 
when they aU retire. This chamber | ber of independent duchies, bishop- 
has also the right of nominating the ' rics, and lordships, but the chief noble 
members of the senate. In order to in the Netherlands for a very con- 
be elegiblo for the senate it is necea- siderable time was the Count of 
sary to bo a Belgian, or to have re- Flanders. Towards the end of the 
oeivod the grand nationalisation, and 14th century the line of Flemish 
to pay at least £84 in direct taxation. I counts became extinct, and their ter. 
Lists of eligible members are drawn I passed into the hands of the dukes of 
up by provincial councils, and the ! Burgundy. Then followed a period 
lists are submitted to the chamber of of Burgundian oppression, during 
representatives. This chamber con- which all liberty was suppressed, but 
sists of half as many members as the during wliich also the wealth, pros- 
chamber of representatives. They perity, and industry of the country 
are elected for eight years, halt re- still continued to flourish in spite of 
tiring at the end of each four years, the suppression of its freo institu 
They receive no payment for their tions. In 1477 the daughter of 
services. The senate is elected by Charles tlie Bold, Mary, married the 
the general electors. To be a general Archduke Waximiliaii, who in 1493 
elector it is neees.sary to bo a Belgian became tho emperor of the Holy 
by birth, or to have received the grand Roman Empire. In this way began 
nationalisation, and to pay 33s. 4d. in the connection of tho Netherlands 
direct taxes. 'J'he king has the right i with the house of Austria. Tlie 
of appointing his own ministers. They I Netherlands was passed on by the 
have right of admission to tho cham- ; emperor to liis son Philip, who mar- 
bers, but no right to take part in j ried tlie dauglitor of Ferdinand and 
deliberations unless they arc mem- 1 Isabella of Spain, and was tho father 
bers. They can he dismissed at : of tho Emperor Charles V. Dying 
plea.suro and can be accused by the i considerably before liis father, Philip 
house of representatives before tho I left tlie Netherlands to his son, by 
court of cassation. For civil pur- j whom it was incorporated with the 
poses tho provs. are divided into 20 i Spanish crown, ami who began tho 
arrons., 204 cantons, and 252S coins. I connection of tho Nctlierlands with 
They are divided for military pur-; Spain which lasted up to tlie Treaty 
poses into 41 arrons., 303 cantons, and I of Utrecht, 1711. With the begin- 
2578 communes. ning of tlie rule of diaries V. we get 

Education. — The gov. have shown ■ • ■ -jie spread of 

their desire that education in B. I i aircctcd so 

should attain a high standard. The | < '■ During the 

educational institutions are divided 1 1 we get the 

into four sections — primary, middle, ,1 -if Philip II., 

superior, and special. In addition who, by mca" - ' •-•••■ 

normal .schools have been built for the I through his 
special training of efficient teachers. | Alva, tried i 

The primary' and middle schools arc i progress of tho Reformation. Tho 
chiefly imdor the control of the ■ northern provs. broke away, but B 
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remaiBod under Spanish rule. For a 
short time after 1598 an independent 
pov. was set up there, but it failed 
owinp to the death of the Archduke 
Albert, and the country reverted to 
the crown of Spain. In tlie eenturj* 
which followed, dist. after dist. was 
ceded to France durinp the wars with 
.Spain and foilowinp the War of 
Devolution. By the Treaty of Rys- 
wiok (1697) a great amount that Iiad 
been lost at Nimepuen (1679) was 
restored. By the Treaty of Utrecht 
which concluded the War of the 
Spanish Succession, B. was ceded to 
Austria, and renewed her connection 
with that house, a connection which 
had begun in the 15th century; in 
future she was known as the Austrian 
Netherlands. During the century 
whicli foiiowed, the fortunes of tlie 
Austrian Netherlands underwent 
many vicissitudes. In the War of 
the Austrian Succe.ssion B. was over- 
run by Franco, but all conquests were 
restored by the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle of 1748. The Seven Years’ 
War left B. practically unmolested, 
and under Maria Theresa it experi- 
enced halcyon day.s. But Joseph II., 
the enlightened despot, roused anger 
by his reforms and danger by his 
proposal to open the R. .Scheldt, and 
before his death B. had declared itself 
an independent nation — ‘ United B.’ 
Leopold II. promised an amnesty in 
return for surrender, but the Belgians 
held out and were subdued by an 
ovenvhelming Austrian army. Then 
came tho days of the Revolution and 
Napoleon. Tho battles of Jemappes 
and Fieurus placed B. in the hand.s of 
tho Fr., the treaties of Campio Formio 
(1797) and Luneville (1801) con- 
firmed that po.sseasion, and for the rest 
of the Napoleonic period B. became to 
all intents and purposes an integral 
part of France, ruled by tho (lode 
N.apoleon. After the abdication, 1814, 
B. again pa,“sed to Austria, and was 
administered by an Austrian gover- 
nor-general, but in 1815 it was united 
to Holland, and William Frederick of 
Nassau became king of the Nether- 
lands. taking the oath in Sept. 1815. 
It was an unfortunate alliance, the 
Dutch and the Belgians differed in 
nearly every respect; in religion, in 
mnnne>’S, in language, in customs. 
The Belgians were almost immedi- 
ately relegated to a very back scat 
in the gov., and a great feeling of 
discontent spread throughout tho 
whole country. Nevertheless tho 
prosperity of the country, its indus- 
tries and its commerce increased, but 
oven this did not satisfy tho Belgians. 
Tho Revolution of Paris of 1830 was 
successful : the revolutionary spirit 
seized the Belgians, and tho cry 
‘ Imitons les Parisiens ’ roused them 


to zealous and successful imitation 
of the citizens of tho capital of 
France. 

Tho Belgians again declared in 
favour of independence, they' were 
successful in keeping at bay the forces 
of the Dutch sent against them, and 
a suspension of hostilities took place 
while a congress of the five great 
powers was hold in London. Here it 
w’as agreed that the coimtry of B. 
sliould be independent, that it should 
be a constitutional monarchy, not a 
republic, that the Orange Nassau 
family shoifid be permanently ex- 
cluded. A candidate was chosen who 
declined to accept office ; a regent 
was appointed, but tailed to aOay the 
unrest. The election of Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg was the signal for a 
fresh Dutch invasion, which, however, 
retired before the superior strength of 
a Fr. army. The subsequent attempts 
to bring about a settlement did not 
come to an end until 18.33, when a 
convention was signed by ail parties. 
. — T--" - 'B. seemed 

, casus belli 

Lembourg 

and Luxembourg, which by the con- 
vention had been given to Holland, 
as if they were in reality a part of its 
ter. Tho crisis yvas toi’rninated by tho 
action of the gi-cat powers, who re- 
duced B.’s share of the national debt 
■' *■ V ’ • ' and partitioned 

in dispute. The 
ountry was again 
volutionary spirit 
of 1848, but after 1850 tho constitu- 
tional party began that series of re- 
forms which have gained for B. the 
position of one of the freest countries 
in Europe. The question of Luxem- 
boui-g threatened in 1861 the peace of 
Europe, and B. took part in the con- 
gress which prevented war breaking 
out. In 1870, on the outbreak of 
hostilities between France and Ger- 
many, B., fearing invasion, mobilised 
her troops, but her neutrality was 
recogni.sed and left inviolate by both 
parties In 1885 the Congo Free State 
was acknowledged to bo under tho 
presidency of the King of B., Leopold 
II., who had succeeded lus father in 
1865. Tho management of the state 
has given cause for much bitterness, 
and lias led to a number of scandals. 
Leopold II. died in 1910, and was 
succeeded by his nephew. King Albert. 
Pop. about 8.000,000. 

Belgorod, or Bjelgorod (white town), 
a tn. of Kursk gov., Russia, on 
R. Donetz, 73 m. S. of Kursk. It 
takes its name from a neighi)ourlng 
chalk hill. The old town is sur- 
rounded by a rampart and ditch, and 
the new towm by palisades. B. is an 
episcopal seat, and has two monas- 
teries and thirteen churches. There 
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arcmanufs. of leather, soap, woollens, Fr. officer, who brought him to France 
wa:c, bristles, and hemp, and the Ho became an eminent miUtarr 
surrounding country produces much engineer, and uTote manv works on 
fruit. Three large fairs are held here military — ■ ■ ■ 
annually. Pop. 20,100. Belief. 

Belgrade, cap. city of Serria, at the to denott ■ ■ . 

confluence of the It. Save with the gestion, or tact in very much thc'sanie 
Danube. Both rivs. are here broad sense as the words faith and trust 
and navigable, and fortifleations ex- Psyciiologi.sts give various delinitions 
tend from them to the brow of a ridge of the term, and it would appear that 
about 150 ft. high. The city is rapidly wliilo the acceptance of a certain 
becoming western in appearance; the association of ideas or reputed cir- 
Turkish quarters have vanished, and cumatances is required, it is not necea- 
only one Mohammedan mosque is i sary that they be true. The basis of 
left. The new part of the city is hand- 1 B. has been given as the probabih'ty 
some and well built, with broad of a chain of ideas; the error, when 
streets, beautiful gardens, a modern the B. is proved erroneous, being the 
water-supply, and electric tramway, assumption of a false statement in the 
and numerous churches and public evidence of truth. B., however, must 
buildings. Most of the merchants not be confounded with the word 
carry on their trade in wooden stalls Imowledge, os predisposition and 
in the streets. The citadel stands suggestion have undoubtedly a strong 
on a promontory 100 ft. high, jut- bearing on the judgment of a connec- 
ting into the Danube. The climate tion of ideas ; while lack of intel- 
is very variable, with great extremes i Icctual ability or use or the interposl- 
of temperature.' The manufs. of B. | tion of another B. as a truth, arc 
are still trilling, but include arms, | means by which a true logical con- 
cutlery, saddlery, silks, carpets, cot- 1 elusion may be missed. In the 

tons, and leather, but the city has a Cliristian religion faith and B. are 
large trade as the commercial ex- particularly used ns acceptance of 
change between Turkey and Austria, and full reUance in the teachings of 
The chief exports are wool, skins, and I the Bible, and more especially Chri.st. 
liidcs, wax, honey, tan-bark, silk, Boolis of reference: Bain, The Emo- 
cattle, pigs, and timber; while hard- fions and the ll'iff; Hume, Inquiry; 
ware, salt, pottery, and agi’ic. produce James, Psyoholonu; Mill, Analysis of 
is imported. The surrounding coim- the Phenomena of the Human Mind; 
try is very beautiful, but the city i Spencer, Psychotoyy; and Locke, 
itself is dirty in tlie extreme. It has I Essay 

had an eventful history, being bo- 1 Beiigrad, the Turkish and Slavonic 
sieged in 1-150 by the Turks, who name for Bcrat (g.r.). 
were defeated by John Hunyady:! Belinsky, Visarion Grigorievitch 
taken by them in 1522, and by the I (ISll-lB), a Russian man of letters, 
imperialists in 16SS. It was recap- born atChembar.gov. Penza; educated 
tured by the Turks in IGSIO, and in at the .Moscow University. B. was 
1717 surrendered to Prince Eugene, one of the greatest of Russian critics. 
The Turks regained it in 1709, but and has been culled the ‘ Aristnrclius 
lost it to Austria in 17.S9. It was re- of Russian literature.' The Survey 
stored to Turkey in 1791, and the to/ Pimsian Litaraturc since the 
Turkish garrison withdrew in IS67. | Eighteenth Century appeared in 
Pop. 80,000. 1834. A complete cd. of his works 

Belgravia, a fashionable and rc-si- was pub. in 12 vols. in IS59-02. 
dential district in the West End of Belisarius, a famous Byzantine 

London, lying to the S. of ” ’ ' ■ ' -n of the Emperor 

.Square, and adjoining Hyde . • bornat Germania, 

Belial (correctly Bciiall, • ' 505. lie is first 

pound Hebi-etv word, meaning ‘ that I ineutioued about 525, during the war 
which is without profit or worth.’ It I between the Byzantine empire and 
is often treated by the translators of jPersin, when, ns one of Justinian’s 
the Bible as if it were a proper name, bodyguard, lie held a command in an 
and has certainly acquired a kind exfiedition into Persian Armenia. It 
of personifleatiou by usage in such ' was soon alter tliis that Procopius, 
phrases as ‘a sou of B.,’ and in the ' from whose histones the events of the 
passage. ‘ What concord hath Christ 1 hfe of B. are gathered, became his 
with Beliai ? ’ | secretary, in 53U B. became com- 

Beliapatam, a tn. in Jlalabar dist. of ! mander of the eastern imperial 
Madras presidency, British India, ' army, and defeated a largo Persian 
standing on the riv. of the same name, I force at Daru, in N'ortliern Mesopo- 
4 m. from (^'aunanorc. i taniia. In tho uo.vt year the Pcrsitin.s 

Belidor.Bernard Forest do(lG97 orS- : invaded Syria, and 15. was forced by 
17GI ), the son of a lY. officer; left an | the impatience of his troops to give 
orphan, lie was adopted by another ' battle, against hi.s own judgment, at 
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Callinicum on the Euphrates. He was 
defeated and recalled to Constanti- 
nople, where he married Antonia, a 
wealthy hut profligate woman. Here 
he supported Justinian against the 
eonspiraey of the ‘ Green ’ party, who 
were attempting to make Hypatius 
emperor. In SJS he was sent into 
Africa to recover the imperial provs. 
held there by Gelimer, King of the 
Vandals. He landed in September 
at Caput Vada, and advanced to 
Decimum, where he gained a victoir^. 
He then entered Carthage, from which 
Gelimer fled towards Numidia, and 
again defeated the enemy. The king 
was finally captimed at ilt. Pappua, 
and after sending contingents to re- 
duce Sardinia, Corsica, and the 
Balearic Isles, B. retmmed to Con- 
stantinople, where he was honoured 
with a triumph, and a medal was 
struck to commemorate Ids victories. 
In 535 he was made sole consul. Later 
n that year he set out to recover 
Italy from the Goths. Landing at 
Catania in Sicily, ho soon conquered 
the is., and crossed to the mainland. 
In 53G he took Naples and occupied 
Lower Italy, and at the end of the 
year entered Horne^ by amicable 
arrangementv "■ ■■■ . 

During 537 hi ■ ' 

Vitiges, the ■ ■ ■ 

being abando' ■ , . , 

Vitiges retired to Ravenna. Narses 
was now sent from Constantinople 
with a reinforcement, but owing to a 
misunderstanding between B. and 
himself, resulting in the devastation 
of Milan by Braias, nephew of Vitiges, 
Narses was recalled, and B., now 
commanding both armies, refused to 
carry out a treaty sent from head- 
quarters, leaving Vitiges with the 
title of king and the provs. N. of the 
Po. In 1540 he captured Ravenna, 
and took Vitiges prisoner, but was 
recalled by Justinian before complet- 
ing his conquests. During 541-2 ho 
was engaged in a campaign against 
the Persians, who had captured 
Antioch, but was recalled, degraded, 
and fined, on account of misrepresen- 
tations of his conduct. In 544 the 
Ostrogoths, under Totiia, again in- 
vaded Italy, and B. commanded the 
expedition against them. In spite of 
an insufficient force, he kept the bar- 
barians at bay and regained posses- 
sion of Rome, but no reinforcements 
being sent lum, he resigned his posi- 
tion, which was filled by Narses, and 
returned to Constantinople, where he 
stayed in retirement till 559. In that 
year he defeated the Bulgarians, who 
were threatening Constantinople. In 
503 lie was imprisoned on a charge of 
conspiracy against Justinian, but liis 
innocence was soon estab., and he was 
released alter six moutlis. He died in 


565, leaving one daughter, Joannina. 
His character for bravery, generosity, 
justice, and fidelity, and his talents 
for war, are only stained by his sub- 
serviency to his wife. 

Belize, nee B.vlize. 

Beljame, Ale.xander (1842-1906), a 
Fr. writer, born at ViLliers-le-Bel, 
Seine-et-Oise, died at Domont. He 
was a great student of Eng. literature, 
and lectured on the subject at the 
Sorbonne ; he became Clark lecturer 
on Eng. literature at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1905-0. His chief work 
is Le Public cl les liommes de letlres 
en Angleterre au XVllle siicle, 1881. 

Belknap, Sir Robert, was cliief 
justice of the Court of Common Pleas 
in the 48th year of Edward III.’s 
reign (1374). Ho continued to hold 
this office until the 11th year of the 
reign of Richard II. (1388), when 
he was removed for having, though 
with a remarkable protest, signed an 
affirmative to the question of Edward 
III., ‘ Whether he might by his regal 
power revoke that was acted in par- 
liament.’ In the succeeding parlia- 
ment all the judges were arrested in 
Westminster HaU on a charge of high 
treason. The lord chief justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench was executed, 
and the other judges, fvith B., barely 
escaped with their lives, through the 
intercession of the queen, (i'uller’s 
Worthies of England.) 

Bell, a hoUow, metallic instrument, 
in shape resembling a reversed cup, 
suspended by its apex or neck, and 
having in its interior a swinging 
clapper, hammer, or loose ball. 

Bell founding. — Bs. are made of a 
kind of bronze, knowm as B. -metal 
(q.v.) which is a mixture of copper and 
tin. In early times, Bs. were not cast, 
but were made of thin plates of ham- 
mered iron, riveted together. The B. 
called Clog - an - eadhachta Phairaic 
(‘ the bell of Patrick’s will ’) at Bel- 
fast, mentioned in the Annals of 
Ulster as early as .v.D. 552, is quad- 
rangular in shape and of this primi- 
tive typo, as are also some of the 
Scottish Bs. (Consult Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Archceological Mu- 
seum, Edinburgh, 1856, and Dr. 
Joseph Anderson, Scotland in Early 
Christian 2'imes, 1881.) The small 
Bs. discovered by Layard in the 
palace of Nimrod, on the site of the 
anct. city of Nineveh, are made of 
copper and tin, in the proportion of 
10-1. During the middle ages the 
quantity of copper used was much 
reduced, and in Henry III.’s reign the 
proportion was 2-1. In modern times, 
the approximate ratio is 4-1 . It was 
formerly thought that a mixture of 
silver with B. -metal sweetened the 
tone, but it has been proved that 
silver in any quantity is injurious to 
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the tone of a B., great or small. Bs. 
have also been made of antimony, 
brass, steel, gold, and thick glass. Bs. 
cast of steel have a beantifuJ tone but 
a less sustained vibration. The cast- 
ing of Bs. in England was originally 
practised in monasteries. It was then 
adopted as a trade by itinerarj" 
artificers, who wandered about the 
country casting Bs. in places that 
required them. By the time of the 
Keformation there were B. foundries 
in York, Norwich, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, and other places. The art of 
casting has made little advance in 
modern times, and no Bs. of modern 
manuf. are better than those cast fom 
hundred years ago. The B. is first 
designed on paper; a core is then con- 
structed of brickwork, covered with 
soft clay, which is moulded to the 
exact form of the interior of the B. to 
be cast. Over the core is fitted a soft 
model of the future B. Then a tliird 
heavy shell, moulded to the required 
shape, is piaced over the model ; the 
model is removed, and molten B.- 
metal is nm into its place and left to 
cool until it has set- The quality of 
the tone depends not only on the 
composition and weight of the metal, 
but on the shape and proportions of 
the B. The following are recognised 
to be lair proportions for a B.: the 
thickness of the edge to be one-tenth 
of the diameter, and the height twelve 
times its thickness. The prin. B. 
foundries in Engiaud at the present 
day are : Messrs. Mears & Stainbank, 
ttTntechapol ; Mes.srs. Tayior & Co., 
of Loughborough, who cast the Great 
B. of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1881; and 
Messrs. Warmer & Co., Cripplegate. 

History of bells. — Hand-Bs. or 
cymbals were used in early times for 
religious ceremonies. They were em- 
ployed by the EgSTitians at the festi- 
val of Isis. Aaron and the Jewish 
liigh priests wore golden Bs., alter- 
nating with pomegranate knobs on 
the blue robe of the ephod. The Gks. 
used Bs. in their camps ; and the 
Boms, emploved them to announce 
the hour of bathing, and as a signal to 
begin selling in the market-place. The 
introduction of B. -ringing into the 
Christian Church has often been 
ascribed to Paulinus, Bishop of Nola 
in Campania (a.d. 353-131), probably 
because nola and campana are late 
Latin words for B.; but the date of 
their introduction is a century later. 
They were introduced into Gaiil about 
A.D. 500. In the 7th century, Bode 
mentions a B. brought by Benedict 
from Italy for liis abbey at Wear- 
mouth, and says Bs. were used at 
tWiitley Abbey at the time of the 
death of St. Hilda, CSO. Pope Sabi- 
nianus ordained the ringing of Bs. to 
announce canonical hours in G04. It 
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appears that Bs. were not used in 
Switzerland and Germany for re- 
ligious purposes till the 11th century. 
For a long time Bs. were compara- 
tively small, and were often only 
hand-Bs. The Clog-an-eadhaclila Pha- 
traic, already mentioned, is G in. high, 
4 in. deep, and 5 in. broad. The B. 
presented by a king in the 11th cen- 
tury to the church of Orleans, was 
considered remarkably large in its 
age, and it weighed 2C00 lbs. Larger 
Bs. began to be cast in the 13th cen- 
tury. The largest B. in the world is 
the Tsar Kolukol of Moscow, which 
was cast in 1733. It is 21 ft. high, 
21 ft. in diameter, and weighs 432,000 
lbs. In 1737, owing to a fire, it fell and 
sank into the ground; in 1837 n 
chapel was excavated below it, of 
which it forms tho dome. Among 
other large Bs. are the Amarapoora, 
in Burmah, 2GO,000 lbs.; those at 
Rouen and Vienna, each about ■) 0,000 
lbs.; Montreal Cathedral, 2S,5G0 lbs.; 

Big Ben ’ of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, 30,000 lbs.; and the Great B. of 
St. Paul’s, 11,470 lbs. 

The uses of bells. — Bs. have been 
eliiofly associated with ceremonies of 
a sacred character. They wore at one 
time consecrated, had sponsors, were 
sirrinkled with water, anointed, and 
received names, in fact, a complete 
baptismal service was held over them. 
Many inscriptions on old Bs, are of 
great interest, and show that super- 
stitious ideas prevailed as to tho 
power of Bs. over evil spirits, in dis- 
pelling storms, and putting an end to 
famine, pestilence, etc. Tho Passinff 
B. was rung in order to terrify evil 
spirits from the dying body, ns well 
ns to admonish tho living. By the 
ISth century tolling took place after 
death, a custom which is still main- 
tained. The Sanctus or Sacrina B. 
was rung during tho cclol)ration of 
mass. Tho Pardon B., of pro-Rcfor- 
mation date, was tolled before or 
after service to call men to pray for 
tho forgiveness of tlioir personal sins. 
Other Bs., connected witli religious 
services, are the Gabriel or Are B., 
tho Vesper B., and tho Bridal or 
Marriage B. Bs. were also employed 
for secular purposes. They were used 
as a call to arms, as a warning of dan- 
ger, particularly of flood and fire, and 
by watchmen at night. The Curfew 
B., supposed to have been introduced 
by V'Uliam tho Conqueror, was rung 
at eight o’clock as a warning to men 
that it was time to extinguish their 
lights and go to rest. It was abolished 
by Henry I. in 1100. In some parts 
of England this anot. eustom is still 
retained. Bs. were, and still are, 
attached to cows and sheep (usually 
only to tho leader of tho herd or 
flock), as a signal to tho shepherd. 
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These Bs. or crotals are also attached jects, including Principle of Speech 
to the front horse of a sleighing team and Elocution, 1849, and Visible 
in America and Northern Europe. Speech: The Science of Universal 
The hanging of Bh., with wire connec- Alphahclics, 18G7. 
tions, in houses was adopted during Bell, Andrew (17.53-1832), a .Scottish 
the 18th centurv, but has been re- educationalist, bom at .St. Andreivs. 
placed by the electric button. Scotland, on March 27, and edu- 

Therinoino of bells. — In many Eng. cated at the university there. He 
church towere and belfries a number ■ spent gome years as a tutor in Vir- 
of B.S. arc kept, go that change.? can I ginia, V.S.A., and returning, took 
be rung on a peal. Four Bs. give 24 , orders in the Church of England, 
changes, eight give 40,320, while , being sent to India in 1787, where he 
twelve give 479,001,600 changes. The ;held eight army chaplaincies. In 1789 
ringing of Bs. so as to admit changes ' he wa.s appointed chaplain of Fort 
was at one time a fashionable art, for | Saint George in JIadra.s, and super- 
the School of Pecrealions or Gentle- \ intendent of an in-stitution for the 
man’s Tutor has a chapter on ‘ Advice ; education of the orphan children of 
to a Ringer.’ 'fhe first known work 1 the militar>’. Being unable to obtain 
on the subject is Tiniinnologia, pub. i properly qualified atsistaiits, he at 
by Fabian Stedman in 1668. The I last introduced a system of teaching 
muffled peal is effected by covering | the pupU.s through thcmEelve.s, whioli 
half the clapper with a cap of leather, j proved highly successful. Returning 
The art of pealing Be. has been carried I to England, he pub. a pamphlet in 
to great perfection in England. Con- 1 1797, An Erperimenl in Education 
suit: .Gatty, The Bell, 1848; C. Pear- \ mode at the Male Asylum of Madras, 
son. Pinner’s Guide to the Church \ which received scant attention. 
Pells of Devon, 1888; North, English I Joseph Lancaster founded a school on 
Bells and Bell Lore, 1888; Briscoe, ! the prineiple.s, which he developed, 
Curiosities of the Belfni, 1883; Pease, and the movement grew rapidly. B. 
Notes on the Uses of Bells among the left a fortime of £120,000 to educa- 
Grteks and Romans, 1904; Dr. Raven, tional institutions in .Scotland, and 
Bells of England, VJOG; TheQuarlerlv was buried in We.stminster Abbey. 
Peview, Sept. 1854; Glossary of Bell, Sir Charles (1774-1842), edu- 
Technical Terms, 1901. Schiller’s cated at the High School, Edinburgh; 
Song of the Bell and Poo’s Bells are became a surgeon under his brother 
famous poems on the subject, and John (g.v.); lectured on anatomy 
there are numerous references to Bs. when quite young; in 1804 came to 
in English literature. London, Appointed surgeon to Mid- 

Bell, Alexander Graham (6.1847), dle.sex Hospital, 1814, and raised that 
American scientist and inventor, j institution to the liighest repute. Was 
Bom on March 3, in Edinburgh, interested in military surgery, when 
Scotland, he ^vas educated at the wounded troops came home from 
Edinburgh High School and the Spain, and vi.sited Waterloo imme- 
Edlnburgh and Londou universities. I diately after the battle, where he did 
Removing u-ith Ins father, Alexander | the wounded great service. Produced 
Melville B., to Canada in 1870, he be - 1 in 1821 his first well-known paper on 
tgime professor of vocal physiology in the ‘ Nervous System,’ read before the 
Boston University in 1872, where ids i Royal .Society: in this he enunciated 
experiments resulted in the patenting j many important discoveries. In 1 824 
of the telephone in 1876. Ho also in- . he accepted the chair of anatomy at 
vented the photophone and grapho- ' the London College of .Surgeons. Pub. 
phone, and has written many papers ■ 1828-29, Animal Mechanics, Bridge- 
on electrical matters and on research \ vater Treatise on the Hand, Illvstra- 
work in cormection with deaf-mutes, tions of Palci/’s Natural Theology. 
Holds degrees from a number of i Returned to Edinburgh 1836; brought 
British and foreign universities. out a new ed. of iiis AnaU/my of Ex- 

Bell, Alexander Melville (1819- Iprcssion. Died suddenly at Hallow 
1905), Scotti.sh -American education- , Park. 

alist, born in Edinburgh, .Scotland, on , Bell, Charles Frederic Moberly 
March 1. Lectured on elocution in (1847-1911), manager of the Times, 
Edinburgh University from 1843 to : bom in Alexandria; educated in Eng- 
1865, and from 1865-70 at the uni- , land; returned to Egypt and entered 
versity of London. In 1870 be re- business there in 1865. In 1875 be 
moved to Canada, becoming instruc- left commercial life and devoted him- 
tor of elocution at Kingston, Queen’s ' self to journalism, having already 
wfflege, and in 1881 he moved to estab. a connection with the Times. 
\\ nshington, D.C. He devised the . In 1880 he was one of the founders of 
system of ‘ visible speech,’ by which ■ the Egyptian Gazette. He became 
deaf-mutes are taught to speak. Ha-s famous as a Times correspondent 
wTittcn and pub. many papers on i during tlie Arabi revolt of 1 882. In 
elocution and other educational sub- , 1890 he returned to England as 
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manager of the Times, in succession 
to J. C. McDonald, and the rest of his 
life -n-as spent in untiring: devotion to 
the interests of that paper. His enter- 
prises included the 7’imcs Atlas, 
1S95; a reprint of the Ency. Brit., 
1S9S: the History of the S. African 
fi’or, 1900-9; and the Times Book 
Club, 1905. In 190S he became 
manauing- director of the recon- 
structed Times Publishing Company. 

Bell, Currer, see BrontS. 

Bell.George Joseph (1770-lS13),bom 
near Edinburgh : became member of 
the Faculty of Advocates, 1791. Pub. 
many works on Scots law; appointed 
in 1821 professor of Soots law at 
Edinburgh, and in 1831 a principal 
clerk of Ses.sion. 

Bell, Henry (17G7-1S30), one of the 
originators of steam-navigation. Born 
at Torphichon Mill, Linlithgow, and 
after spending some years as a stone- 
mason, apprenticed to his uncle, a 
millwright. Later he served with an 
engineering firm in London, and in a 
shipbuilding yard at Borrowstoun- 
ness. In 1709 he settled in Glasgow, 
but removed in 1807 to Helonsbirrgh, 
where he studied mechanics. In 1812 
the Cornel, a small vessel 40 ft. long, 
buUt under his direction and with an 
engine constructed by himself, was 
launched on the Clyde, being the first 
steam vessel in Europe. 

Bell, Henry Glassiord (1803-74), a 
Scottish lawyer, born on Nov. 8 in 
Glasgow; he was educated at the 
High School there and at Edinburgh 
University. He founded and ed. the 
Edinburgh Literary Journal in 1828, 
and in 1832 was admitted to the bar, 
becoming sheriff-principal of Lanark- 
shire in 1867. Pub. 2 vols. of poems 
and a prose vindication of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

• Bell, Sir Isaac Lowihian (1810- 
1904), was educated at Edinburgh 
and Paris, and afterwards founded 
the great Clarence Iron-smelting 
works on the Tees. In 1875 ho was 
elected lil.P. for Hartlepool, whicli 
he represented till ISSO, and in 1885 
he was made a baronet. He has 
uTitton a number of articles for scien- 
tific journals on chemical and metal- 
lurgical subjects. Among other 
honours, ho has receiv'ed the dcgreo.s 
of F.R.S. and D.C.L. 

Bell, John (1091-1780), commonly 
called Bell of Antermony, followed 
the medical profession. In 1714 he 
went to St. Petersburg where he 
joined an embassy to Persia. Re- 
turned to St. Petersbm’g, where ho 
was appointed to another embassy, 
this time to Pekin; returned to Mos- 
eow, 1722. Of these travels ho UTOte 
a most entertaining aceount. Re- 
turned to Scotland c. 1725. Under- 
took in 1737 another mission for 
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I Russia to Constantinople, • where he 
settled as a merchant; married, 174G, 
and retired to Antermony. His 
travels were printed and pub. at 
Glasgow, 1763. 

Bell, John (1703-1820), educated at 
High School, Edinburgh. Opened, 
1790, a private school of anatomy; 
1793 pub. the first vol. of his 'Ana- 
tomy; nest Discourse on the Nature 
and Cure of 11'ounds; Principles of 
Surgery. Died of. dropsy at Romo. 

Bell, John (1797-1809), American 
politician, born near Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, ho was educated at Nashville 
University. Elected to the state 
senate in 1817, and to Congress in 
1827, where he served until 1841, 
becoming speaker in 1834 and secre- 
tary of war in 1811. He was nomi- 
nated for the presidency in 1860, 
receiving the votes of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Beil, John (1811-95), an English 
sculptor, born in Hopton, Suiloik. His 
works are numerous and of high 
merit; among the better known being 
‘ The Eagle Slayer,’ ‘ The Babes in 
the Wood,’ and • Una and the Lion,’ 
while statues of Lord Falkland and 
Sir Robert Walpole were conunis- 
sioned for the Houses of Parliament. 
The memorial to the guards who fell 
in the Crimea is also by B. 

Bell, John (1745-1831), a most 
enterprising publisher, who success- 
fully defied a combination of Loudon 
publishers, who called themselves 
• the trade,’ and attempted to secure 
a monopoly of the best books. It was 
for this combine that Johnson pre- 
pared an cd. of the poets and wrote 
the Lives. B., in opposition to this, 
brought out the British Poets in 
Bell’s Edition, giving the chief poets 
from Chaucer to Churchill with the 
exception of a few that were copy- 
right. It formed an attractive poeket 
cd., and similar issues of Shakespeare 
and the British theati’o followed. B. 
was the first publisher to discontinue 
the use of the long f (s). 

Bell, Joseph, Sir (1837 -1911), a 
surgeon and author of medical works. 
He was appointed consulting surgeon 
to the Royal Infirmary and Royal 


are: Manual of Surgical Operations 
and Notes on Surga-y for Nurses He 
was the prototype of Sir A. Conau 
Doyle’s celebrated detective, ‘Sher- 
lock Holmes.’ 

Boll, Mackenzie, a poet and prose 
writer, bom at Liverpool, 1850 ; has 
always been interested in imperial 
questions, and is one of tho original 
members of W. E. Forster’s Imperial 
Federation Committee. Ills chief 
works are : Spring’s Immortality and 
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other Poems; diaries WJiUehead, ■Kins’s CoUcce in 183G. In 1S2S B. 
1894; dirislina Ilossdti, 1SD3 ; Pic- fsvas elected F.R.S., and from 1853-01 
lures of Travel and oilier Poems. 1S98; ; was president of the Linnean Society. 
Collected Poems, 1901; .School PerUa- ! Amoaz his works are British Stall:- 
lirms for the Seven School Standards, eyed Crustacea; British Quadrupeds; 
cd. by Cornelius Bockinaton, 1908; land parts 1-8 of Monograph of Tes- 
John ' Clifford : God’s Soldier, 1908; ( fudinota. 

Par God and for the CommonivcaXlh, ' Bell, Book, and Candle refers to a 
1909; and Poems (v.dth dedicator-.- ' form of excommunication in the 
e=sar to Tlieodore Watt.s-Dunton), 1 Church of Rome, in which an ecclesi- 
1909. :a£tic, alter pronouncing? his maledic- 

Bell, Robert flS00-C7), a distin- ' tion, closes his book, tlirov.-s a lighted 
gnished Irish journalist, horn at candle to the ground, and toRs the 
Cork on Jan IG, and educated atlbeU as for the dead. The symbolic 
Trinitv College, Dublin, where with I significance of the first two actions is 
others' he founded the Dublin Hist. 1 that the anathematised person is re- 
Soo. In 1828 he became editor of the , moved from the book of life, and his 
Atlas in London, contributing to : sou! is cast from the sight of God as 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopadia. He ) the candle from the sight of men. 
died in London, April 12. The best ' Bella, It. tn. in the pror. of Potenga. 
known of his works are a //fs/ori/ 16 m. S.S.VJ. of Melli; pop. 5000. 
of Russia, 3 voLs.; Lives of the English Bella, Slefano Della (1610-04), h. at 
Poets, 2 vols.; and a Life of Canning, Florence. Was one of the best masters 
while he also rvrote t->vo novels and ' of the etching-needle, and has been 
three comedies. ‘ surpassed by few in the number of his 

Bell, Robert, geologist, was bom at i works; their number is given dififer- 
Torontoinl841. Hehasmadeveryex- ently by dilTercnt writers, but they 
tensive topographical and geological probably amount to about 1500; and, 
suiTcys in nearly sdl parts of Canada; though he did so much, what he did 
was medical officer, naturalist, and he did well. 

geologist to the Kepitune, Albert, Bellac, the cap. of an arron. in the 
and Diana expeditions, 1884-97, and dept, of Hautc-Vienne, France. Pop. 
has surveyed many of the rivers (1901), commune, 4791. 
and some of the largc-st lakes of the Belladonna, Atropa B., dwale, or 
dominion. R. B. has pub. up-.-.-ards of deadly nightshade, a perennial plant 
200rcportsand papers.mostly on geo- of the order Solanaceat, found in 
logical, biological, and geographical Europe and Asia, and cultivated in 
subjects, together «ith folklore. He the United States for the sake of the 
is lang’s gold medallist of the Royal alkaloids contained in its leaves. 
Geographical irociety of London. Up branches, and roots. The name Is 
to 1908, when he retired from service derived from the It. bella donna, 
on a pon.sion, he held the office of beautiful lady, owing to the fact that 
chief geologist to the dominion of administering the juice to the eye has 
Canada. the effect of dilating the pupil, thus 

Bell, Robert Charles (1806-72), givingitalargeandlnstrousappear- 
Scotti.sh engraver, bom at Edinburgh ance. Tbe plant is used in medicine 
He engraved a series of Scottish views in the form of leaves, gathered when 
and a large number of vignette por- the plant is in flower and allowed to 
traits, and also many plates for the dry; the green extract prepared from 
Royal Scottish Association, which ; the juice of the fresh leaves and 
attracted considerable attention, i branches; tincture of leaves prepared 
The largest work he undertook was an ' by adding one-third of its bulk of 
engraving of ‘ The Battle of Preston- ! alcohol to the juice ; the root, col- 
pans,’ after Sir William Allan. This | lected in autumn and dried ; and the 
had received his attention from time ■ extract, tincture, liniment, and oint- 
to time for some years before his i meat prepared from the root. The 
death, and was only completed a I acti-.-e principles of the plant are 
short time before that event. Between , chiefly atropine and hyoscyamine, 
the years 1850 and 1872 a number of ' but traces of hyosclne and bella- 
his best plates appeared in the ,4r< ' donnine are also "found in the root. 
Journal (o.c. 1872, p. 284), including ' Theeffectof thesedrugs.whenapplied 
‘ The Philosopher,’ after H. Wyatt, locally, is to lessen the sensibility of 
'The Bagpiper,’ after Sir David • the sensory nerves, and they "are 
Wilkie, and ’The Young Brother.’ , therefore used as anodynes. Large 
after Mulready. from the pictures in doses stimulate the nerve centres; the 
thoYcmon Gallery. heart first becomes excited and is 

Bell, Thomas (1792-18S0), a celc- ultimately paralysed. B. and atropine 
brated zoologist, born at Poole in Dor- are used as antidotes for opium 
setshire. He was appointed dental poisoning, but must be taken only in 
surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, London, ' email doses. The use of B. liniments 
in 1817, and professor of zoology at ■ and plasters is not unattended with 
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danger, as the poison is freely ab- 
sorbed by the unbroken skin. For 
neuralgic pains, however, a plaster of 
moderate strength is of great service 
in giving relief. 

Belladonna Lily, or Amaryllis B., 
is a native of Cape Colony and belongs 
to the order AmaryUldacea:, the single 
species of its genus. It is devoid of a 
corona, and is zygomorphie, in wliich 
it differs from its allies, the daffodil 
and snowdrop. 

Bellagio, a vil. of Italy, beautifully 
situated on the promontory dividing 
the two arms of Lake Como. The 
vil. is well known and contains many 
largo and magnificent villas. Pop. of 
commune about 3550. 

Bellahouston, an eccles. parish of 
Lanarkshire, Scotland, 2 m. S.W. of 
Glasgow, of which it forms a suburb; 
pop. 8400. 

Bellaire, a city on Ohio R., Ohio, 
U.S.A., and a sliipping centre for the 
Belmont oo. coalfield. Its manufs. 
are glass, agric. machinery, pig-iron. 
Beds of coal, limestone, and fireclay 
are in the neighbourhood. Pop (1900) 
9912. 

Bellamy, Edward (1850-9S), an 
American social reformer and author, 
born at Massachusetts, U.S.A. He 
studied at New York and Germany. 
He attracted great attention by Look- 
ing Backward, 2000-1887, in which 
book he pictured life vmder socialistic 
conditions. His later years were spent 
chiefly in lecturing. In 1897 Equal- 
ity, sequel to Looking Backward, was 
pub., and the following year he died 
at his birthplace. 

Bellamy, Mrs. George Anne (e.l727- 
88), was the Illegitimate daughter of 
Lord Tyrawley, and educated at a Fr. 
convent. She lived witli her mother 
in London, and associated with Mrs. 
Woffington and Garrick. She became 
a famous actress, and, till 1770. 
played in London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin. Her extravagance and 
licence, which were as renowned ns 
her career was brilliant, caused her 
much sorrow and poverty in her later 
vears. Released from the debtor’s 
prison in 1785, she pub. her Apology. 
She died in February. 

Bellamy, James, was bom at Flush- 
ing, of poor parents. His first verses 
■ were effusions of patriotic feelings and 
love for his native country. Some 
wealthy citizens of Flushing were so 
much pleased noth these first produc- 
tions of the young poet that, to en- 
courage his talent, they resolved to 
send him, at their own expense, to a 
university. Accordingly ho went to 
Utrecht, with the intention of study- 
ing divinity. These studies, iiow- 
ever, he soon left for the more con- 
genial piusuits of poetrj’ and general 
literature. He ranks among the first 
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poets of his nation and the restorers 
of modern Dutch poetry. Ho died 
in 17SC. 

Bell Animalcules, sec VoRTiCKli.v. 

Bellarmin, Robert, Cardinal (1542- 
1G21), bom in Tuscany. He entered 
the order of Jesuits in 15G0; wa- 
ordained priest at Ghent by Jaseniii? 
in 1569, and elected professor of 
theology at the University of Louv.sin 
in the year after ; having filled tliii 
chair for seven years lie went to 
Romo in 1576, where he gave lectures 
on controversial theology. Ho died 
at Rome. 

The controversial works of B. fill 
three largo folio vols. Of their 
merits, and of the merits, intellectual 
and moral, of their author, wo have a 
favourable opinion from the learned 
and candid Mosheim (Mosheim, 
Eccles. Hist., vol. iii. p. 155, Mac- 
lane’s translation). 

Bellary, a dist. and tn. in British 
India. The town is 300 rn. from 
Madras by rail, and is one of the clucf 
military stations of that presidency. 
It possesses two forts. 'The upper 
fort, built on the summit of a rock, 
rises 450 ft. from the ground. The 
supply of water is obtained from cis- 
terns excavated in solid granite. The 
lower fort contains the barracks. A 
branch of the Madras Railway ter- 
minates at B. Iron, copper, anti- 
mony, etc. are found in the dist., and 
its manufs. are cotton and woollen 
goods, salt, and chintz stamping. 
Pop. 58,750. 

Bellasis, Edward (1800-73), Eng. 
sergeant-at-law. Ho was educated at 
Christ’s Hospital, and was called to 
the bhr in 1824. His success com- 
menced from the first, and the famous 
cases where he was conspicuous num- 
ber over 350. Ho became sergeant-at- 
law in 1844, From 1833 to 1845 ho 
was interested in the Oxford move- 
ment, and became acquainted in- 
timately with Nowman, Pusoy, Ward, 
and Manning. Ho left a peoidiarly in- 
teresting autobiography and a num- 
ber of theological tro.atises, besides 
taking a ijrominont part in the con- 
troversy- aroused by the bull of Pius 
IX. in 1850. He died, after a period 
of ili-health, at Provence. 

Bellatrix is y Orionis. It is n white 
star of the second magnitude in the 
left shoulder of Orion. 

Bellay, Joachim du, aFr. yvritorand 
poet, was b. c. 1525. Ho was a friend 
of Ronsard, next to wliom ho was the 
chief member of that famous society, 
the Plfiiade, a society formed to create 
a Fr. school of renaissance poetry. 
At this time ho uToto the Bifensc dc 
Illustration de la Langue Francois, 
1549. In this prose work ho ex- 
plained the aims of the PlOinde. His 
later works arc Acs Anliquilis dc 
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Home, which was trans. by Spenser, ; hematite iron ore. The cliffs are 
and entitled Ruins of Rome ; Regrets, rocky and imposinjj, some standing 
pub. in 1559, and Les Jeux iJus- 400 It. high. Pop. 1500. 
tiques, in 1560. I Belle Isle, Strait of, a channel be- 

Bell-bird, the name given to eev. [tween Newfoundland and Labrador, 
birds on account of their notes, but , forming an entrance to the Gulf of 
applied in particular to the C’/tas-j Saint Lawrence from the Atlantic 
mortottc/iiis ntreits, a species of Cotin- I Ocean ; it is the main route from 
gidte. It is a white, frugiferous bird, j Great Britain to the Saint Laivrence 
and is noted for a curious long black ! R., but during the winter months, it is 
fleshy appendage dotted witli feathers j blocked with ice. It is about 80 m. 
wlUch hangs from its forehead. Wlien in length, the breadth varying from 
the bird utters its cry this caruncle] 10 to 18 m. 

becomes elongated. -See article by Belle-Isle, Charles Louis Auguste 
J. .1. Qiielcli in tlie Ffeid, 1892. Fouquet (1684-1761), .Marshal of 

Bell-Casting, see Bell. . France, a grandson of the intendant 

Belle Alliance, the name of a farm, ; Fouquet, was h. at Villefranche. After 
was the centre of the position of ; distingnisliing himself in the wars of 
Napoleon’s army at the battle of , the Spanish Succc.ssion. he was made 
Waterloo. It lies 13 m. S. of [governor of Metz and a marshal of 
Brussels. At B. A. the great generals i Franee. He, with Broglie, had com- 
Wellington and Biucher met. The j raand of the forces in the war of the 
battle of Waterloo, and subsequent Austrian Succession, and stormed 
victory, has been spoken of as the Prague in 1741. In the year foUow- 
B. A. by the Prnssians. Lng he led the brilliant retreat to 

Belleek, a parish in the N.W. of Eger. He became minister of war in 
Fermanagh CO., Ulster. It is situated 1758, and then made sev. Improve- 
on the R. Erne, 20 m. N.W. of Ennis- ments in military service, 
killen. It i.s a market town, and has Belleme, or Bellesme, a tn. in 
a pop. of 1980. Franco, in the dept, of Orne. It was 

Bellefontaino, a tn. of Logan co. besieged in 1228 by the army of Louis 
Oliio, U.S.A., 49 tn. N.W. of Colum- IX. of France. To the N. is the small 
bus; pop. 5000. forest of B., where there are some 

Bollegarde : 1. A fortress, situated mineral spring.?. Pop. about 2600. 
on a peak, 1380 ft. above the sea, in Belleme, Robert, Earl of Shrews- 
tho dept, of Pyr6n6cs-Orientales, bury. He was knighted by the 
France, on the Spanish border, 17 m. Conqueror in 1073. During Rufus’s 
S. of Perpignan. Philip III. of France reign he became the most powerful 
was defeated in the neighbourhood lord in the realm. In 1102 he lost his 
by Peter III. of Aragon (1285). The Eng. estates and returned to Nor- 
fortress was captured by the Span- mandy. He died in prison, where he 
iards in 1793, but was retaken, 1794. had been incarcerated by Henry II. 
2. A tn. in the dept, of Ain, France, on Bellenden, John, a poet and author, 
the Swiss border. Pop. about 3000. was born towards the end of the 15th 
Belle-Ile- (or Belle-Isle) en-Mer, an century. He was of Scottish extrac- 
is. of France, belonging to the dept, tion and educated at St. Andrews and 
of Slorbihan, in the Atiantic Ocean, Paris. He is better remembered as a 
8 m. S. of Quiheron Point. Its length translator, having been authorised by 
is nearly 12 m. and Its greatest James V. to translate Boece’s History 
breadth about 7 m. The chief indus- of Scotland, and also Livy. He became 
try is pilchard and sardine fisliing; -canon of Ross and archdeacon of 
fine draught-horses are reared ; and I Moray. As a result of religious dls- 
the soil is fertile and well cultivated, putes he removed to Rome, where it 
Admiral Hawke defeated the Fr. fleet is supposed he died, 
under Conflans oil the coast in 1759; Bellenden, Sir John (d. 1577 ), eldest 
the is. was captured by the Eng. in . son of Sir Thomas Bellenden of 
1701, but restored to France two ; Auchinvole ; some time secretary to 
years later. The chief tn. is Le PaUais. ■, Arcliibald Douglas, Earl of Angtis, 
Pop. (1901) 9771. : prime minister of Scotland. In 1547 

Bello Isle ; 1. A small is. in the he was made a Lord of Session b.v 
.itlantic, lying between Newfound- • the queen regent; at the beginning 
land and Labrador, about 15 m. from i of the Iteformation he supported the 
either coast. Area, about 15 sq. m. j royal party, but in 1500 he joined the 
There is a lighthouse, 470 ft. high, i reformers ; in 1651 Marj- Queen of 
visible at a distance of 28 m. The ! Seots appointed him one of her privy 
true breed of Newfoundland dogs i council, and he was supposed to be 
originated in this island. 2. An is. in i implioatedin themurder of thequeen 's 
Conception Bay, near the S.E. ex- favourite, Rlzzio; helled from Edin- 
tremity of Newfoimdland. It is about burgh, but was soon restored to 
6 m, long by 3 m. broad. The soil is (favour, and supported the queen’s 
fertile, and there are rich deposits of ; marriage with BothweU. 
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Bellenden, William, professor of 
humanity, whofl. in the early part of 
the 17th century. He held a chair at 
the university of Paris, and was 
favoured by James I. of England. He 
is now principally remembered fif he 
is remembered at all) as a ivriter on 
Cicero. Dr. Parr edited bis works in 
1787, %vith a preface of political in- 
vective, more sun, against Pitt, assert- 
ing, inter alia, that Middleton in his 
lAfe of Cicero borrowed from B. 
without acknowledgment. 

Bellerophon, a gemis of fossil gas- 
tropod mollusc, which is the typical 
genus of the family Belierophontidffi. 
The species occur exclusively in the 
Pateozoio formations. 

Bellerophon was the son of Glaucus, 
King of Corinth, and Eurjunede. His 
name ivas changed to B. from Hip- 
ponouB, after having kUied Bellerus 
by accident. He was sent to Proetus, 
King of Argos, and unwittingly won 
the love of Antea, wife of Proetus. 
He spurned her advances, whereupon 
she sought to turn her husband 
against him. Proetus sent him to 
lobates. King of Lycia, with sealed 
instructions to put B. to death, 
lobates was unwilling to kill him 
directly, so imposed upon him the 
almost impossible task of killing the 
monster Chlmmra. But by the aid 
of Pallas, who gave him the winged 
horse Pegasus, he succeeded in slay- 
ing the monster. He defeated the 
Amazons, and cut down the Lycian 
ambuscade. Thereupon the king 
ceased to attempt his death and gave 
him his daughter Pliilonoe in mar- 
riage. Three clilldren were born. Ac- 
cording to later stories B. caused the 
anger of the gods to fall upon him, 
and he was driven out to wander 
alone through the Aleian fields. He 
attempted to fly to heaven on 
Pegasus, but was overthrown and 
stricken with blindness. 

Belles Lettres, a somewhat vague 
term, borrowed by' the English and 
other languages from the Prcnch, 
signifj’ing any writing of a refined or 
elegant character, but more particu- 
larly applied to essays, poetry, and 
criticism. 

Belleville, formerly a suburb of 
Paris, now the eastern quarter of that 
city; it is inhabited chiefly by poor 
people. 

Belleville, a tn. of Essex co.. New 
Jersey, U.S.A., 3i m. N.E. of Newark; 
pop. 4000. 

Belleville, a city in St. Clare, 
Illinois, U.S.A., 15 m. S.E. of St. 
Louis. There are large flour mills, and 
manufs. of heavy iron goods, thresh- 
ing machines, etc. Coal is found in 
the dist. Pop. 18.756. 

Belleville (Ontario) is a prosperous 
tn. situated on the Bay of Quinte and 
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the Moira R. It has splendid railway 
and water communication. The Al- 
bert Um'vcrsity was founded here ia 
1857. Pop. 9520. 

Belleville-sur-Saone, a tn. of Franco 
in the dept, of Rhone,on the R,Saone; 
pop. (commune) about 3000. 

Bellevue, a tn. in Campbell co., 
Kentucky, U.S.A., near Newport; 
pop. 4000. 

Bellew, Harold Kyrle (1S55-1911), 
Eng. actor, b. at Prescot, Lancashire; 
entered the navy, and later went to 
Australia, where he first appeared on 
the stage in 1874. He returned to 
England in 1875, and secured an 
engagement under Helen Barrj'. In 
1878 he joined Henry Irving’s com- 
pany at the Lyceum, and in 1879 
Marie Litton ’s at the Imperial. From 
1885-87 he visited America, and on 
returning formed a touring company 
with Mrs. Brown -Potter. The partner- 
ship broke up in 1898, when he ap- 
peared successively at the Criterion 
and Lyceum. From 1 902 till his death 
he played in America. 

Belley, a tn. in the dept, of Ain, 
France, 44 m. E. of Lyons. It is the 
seat of a bishopric, and has a cathe- 
dral dating from a.d. 889, and the 
mins of an anct. Rom. temple. An 
excellent quality of lithopraphio stone 
is quarried in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. (1991) 6467. 

Bell-flower, a name sometimes 
applied to different species of Cam- 
panula becauso of their I)ell shape. 
C. rotundifolia is tlie Scottish blue- 
bell; O. medium tlie Canterbury bell. • 

Belli, Giuseppe Gioachino (1791- 
1863), an It. poet, born at Romo. The 
majority of his poetry is written in 
the Roman dialect; )io also wrote 
satirical sonnets. Seo / sonneiti 
romaneschi (1880-9) ed. by Morandi. 

Belligerent. Tills term is applied to 
a nation at a time of war. Its applica- 
tion is very significant, marking an 
important distinction in international 
•law between a gov. at war, and a sub- 
icet state or race in a stale of re- 
hellion. In the case of a gov. engaging 
in warfare, the Bs. must bo controlled 
by the laws of war, and in the interests 
of humanity tliey aro compellod to 
conduct tiie whole campaign strictly 
ou the approved metliods of civilisa- 
tion. At the same time, they aro also 
brought under distinctly defined ob- 
ligations in re.speet to otlior and neu- 
tral powers. Tbo rocogultioii of the 
B. parties by neutrals is greatly ad- 
vantageous, in tliat it ensures the 
support— moral, and if necessity de- 
mands, the material assistance — of 
tjie latter in tlie event of tlio violation 
of the laws of warfare. A B. can claim 
the right to use every means wliich 
to him appears nece&s.-iry to subdue 
his adversary, and to bring him to 
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terms. This is the broad and exten- red-cross badges ; bombardment of 
sivo right of Be., tliougli it is very undefended places or dwellings, ex- 
much modified in the civilised states, eept on a refusal iifter formal summon 
by the humane itsage of nations, and to furni.sh supplies requisitioned; de- 
aiso by international agreement, struction and seizure of property ex- 
Great Britain accorded the status of cept when urgently necessary for 
B. to the Confederate States of purposes of war; pillage of a tn. or 
America in 1801. place, even if taken by a.s.sault. 

Belligerents, Rights and Duties of. Prisoners of war must be treated 
The conduct of war involves the rcla- humanely; they are in the power of 
tions first between tlie tw’o parties the enemy’s gov. not of those that 
engaged in the war, the B., and took them; they may be confined, but 
secondly between either or both those only as a measure of necessity; they 
parties and neutrals. The latter is may bo authorised to work, but not 
discussed under NBtrni.vLTnr and for any purpose of the war. they are 
Coxtuaband. 'The latest regulations treated on the same footing as the 
adopted for the conduct of a war, in soldiers of their captors in respect 
the endeavours to make it as humane of food, etc. Escaped prisoners are 
as possible, are contained in the subject to punishment if caught 
articles of the Hague Convention, before rejoining their own army or 
1907, embodying or modifying the before leaving the country occupied 
convention of 1899. It must be re- by their captors; if captured a second 
membered that in actual warfare time after escaping successfully, they 
military necessity, the e.vasperation are not liable to punishment for first 
of feelings among an invaded popula- escape. A prisoner rele.ased on parole 
tion may result in the breaking down and recaptiu-ed bearing arms forfeits 
of rules agreed to by diplomatists or his rights as a prisoner of war. For 
representatives in time of peace. The treatment of sick and wounded in war 
armed forces of the B. must alone see Geneva Convention; it may be 
carry on the war, and to them alone noted that the Hague Convention, 
do the rights, duties, and laws of war 1907, drew up rules on the lines of the 
apply; beside the regular army, Genova Convention for the treatment 
militia or volunteer forces may bo and conduct of hospital ships and of 
regarded as B. troops, and not as mere sick and wounded in naval warfare, 
marauders only, If they are com- Bellingham, a parish and mrkt. tn. 
mended by some one responsible for of Northumberland, on the 1. b. of the 
his men’s acts, if they carry emblems N. Tyne. The church dates from the 
distinctive and recognisable at a 13th century and has a finely groined 
distance, carry anus openly, and con- roof. Calms and Druidlcal stones are 
duct war in accordance with accepted found in the neighbourhood. Beds of 
laws and customs. The last two con- coal and ironstone are worked. 
ditiOM ■will suflico when the popula- Bellini, Gentile (1421-1501), eldest 
tion of an invaded country take tip son of Jacopo B., was bom at Venice, 
arms and have not time to organise He studied painting under his father, 
under the other conditions. Enemy’s and acted for some time as his assist- 
property on land, where it belongs to ant, but subsequently gained such 
the state, can be seized by an army of reputation by his original works that 
occupation ; also all appliances for he was employed, in conjunction with 
transmission of news, peraons. or his brother, Giovanni, to decorate the 
goods, and ammunitions of war be- great council chamber of the Venetian 
longing to private persons can be senate house. His other prin. works 
seized, but must be returned \vjth are the ‘ Histories of the Holy Cross’ 
compensation after peace. Bequisi- at San Giovanni, and the ‘ Preaching 
tions in kind or services on private of St. Jlark ’ at the college of that 
persons can only be made for the saint. Some of B.’s pictures were 
necessities of the ai-my, and paid for taken by commercial speculators to 
on receipts given, to be paid after- Constantinople, where, having been 
wards. Private property on land is seen by the sultan, Mohammed II., 
not strictly immune in war. On sea, that monarch sent an invitation to 
enemy’.s ])rivatc property is still liable the artist to his court. This proposal 
to capture and confiscation, though was accepted by B. He was cour- 
there is a movement to exempt it. It teously received by the sultan, who 
Is forbidden to use poison or poisoned sat to him for his portrait, and corn- 
arms; to kill or wound persons belong- missioned him to paint various hi.s- 
ing to the enemy’s nation or force.s torical works. Among the rest was the 
treacherously, or those who have sur- subject of the ‘ Decollation of St. 
rendered at discretion; to declare ‘ no John ;’ this jiicture being completed 
quarter ’ shall be given; to use arms or was greatly admired by Mohammed, 
projectiles, etc.,whichwillcausosuper- who pointed out, nevertheless, some 
lluons injuty; improper use of flags of inaccuracy in the marking of the dis- 
truce, enemy’s flags or utuforms, or severed neck; and, in order to prove 
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the justice o( his criticism, he ordered 
the head of a slave to be struck off in 
the presence of tlie astonished artist. 
From tills moment B. never enjoyed 
an hour’s tranquillity until he liad 
obtained leave to return to Venice. 
Mohammed dismissed him with many 
marks of fa vour, placing a gold chain 
round his neck and giving him letters 
to the Venetian senate expressive of 
his satisfaction. He was engaged in 
various public works after ids return 
to Venice, for which he was requited 
by the republic with an honourable 
pension for life and the order of St. 
Mark. 

Bellini, Giovanni (1422-1512), theson 
of Jacopo and tlie brother of Gentile 
P., bom at Venice. He contributed 
perhaps more than any painter of ins 
time to emancipate art from the diT 
Gothic manner of his predecessors. 
Giovanni ornamented the public edi- 
fices and churches of Venice and other 
cities of Italy with a prodigious num- 
ber of paintings, and continued his 
labours to a very advanced age. Some 
of Ills small piotm-es am in England; 
but it is only by his large works in 
Italy that an adequate idea of his 
power can he formed. 

Bellini, Jacopo, born in Venice, was 
one of the earliest artists in oil paint- 
ing, and his works have considerable 
merit, considering the age in wliioli 
they were executed. Ho died in 1470. 

Bellini, Laurentio (1643-1704), de- 
scended from a respectable family, 
was born at Florence. After receiving 
in his native place the elements of a 
classical education, he proceeded tO| 
Pisa, whore he made such rapid pro- 
gress In his studios that, when only 
twenty years of age, lie was appointed 
professor of philosophy. He continued 
to teach anatomy and to practise 
medicine at Pisa, with great succes.s, 
for thirty years, when he was invited 
to Florence and made chief pliysician 
to the Grand Duke Cosmo III. He 
died on Jan. S. 

The writings of B. are now h'ttle 
read. The best is the treatise Guslus 
Organum novissime depre/iensum 
(Bologna, 1665), in which ho pointed 
out the papilloa of the tongue to be 
the essential organ of taste. The next 
" Vrinis, 
Fehri - 

, i works 

have been collected and pub. in 2 vols. 

4to, Opera Omnia (Venice, 170S), and 
reprinted 1732. 

Bellini, Vincenzo (lSOG-36). a com- 
poser of considerable celebrity, born 
at Catania, in Sicily. B. was educated 
in the Conservatorio at Naples, under 
Zigarelii. and in that city, before he 
had completed his twentieth year, he 
produced an opera, Bianca cV eniando, 
at the theatre San Carlo. The follow- 
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ing year he wrote for tlie Scala at 
Milan II Pirata ; and tills was suc- 
ceeded by La Straniera at the same; 
La Sonnambida at Naples; 1 Capu- 
letli ed i JMoniecclti at Venice; Xnrma 
at Milan ; I PuHlani for the Theatre 
Itailen at Paris, etc. He died o' 
pulmonic disease. 

I Bellinzona fi,,, g„.!cc — 

of Ticino or I 
head of Lagc 
elevation of 

St. Gotthard route. There are three 
old castles. Pop. (1900) 4956. 

Beilis, a genus of lierbaceous plants 
of the order Composite, of winch 
Beilis perennis, the common daisy, is 
the best known. It grows abundantly 
in Great Britain and througliont 
Europe in both a wild and a cultivated 
state. The florets of the ray are male, 
and the head of the daisy closes in 
wet weather and at night. 

Bellman, Charles Michel (1741-90), 
a Swedish poet, born at Stockholm. 
He studied at the university of 
Upsala. and after ho had left it was 
enabled to devote himself entirely to 
his favourite pursuits of poetry and 
literature by the libernlity of Gus- 
tavus III., who appointed him to a 
nominal office, with a competent 
income and the title of secretary of 
the court. 

Bell-Metal, an alloy, composed of a 
mixture of copper and fin, used tor 
making bolls. There is from IS lier 
cent, to 30 per cent, tin, with SO per 
cent, to 70 per cent, copper, the pro- 
portion of tin being larger in the case 
of small hells. See also Ali.oy. 

Belloc, Hilaire, Eng. writer, was 
orninlS70. After a brilliant careers 
bat Oxford, where he took Drst-clos 
honours in history, ho served for 
some years in a Fr. artillery regiment. 
In 1906 he was elected M.P. for South 
Salford. Publications include: The 
Bad Child's Book of Bcasis, 1896; 
The Modern Traveller, 1 SOS ; Danton, 
1899; liohespierre, 19(11; The Path to 
Borne, 1902; Mr. Chdterbuck’s Elec- 
tion, lOOS : in conjunction w ith Cecil 
Chestertou, The Part’/ Si/s/em, 1011 ; 
The Girondins, 1911 ; The Four Men, 
The Servile Slate, 1912. 

Bello, Francesco (c. 1450-1505), It. 
epic poet, known as Cieco da I'crrura 
oil account of hi.s blindno.s.s. IJved in 
great poverty at Mantua and Ferrara. 
He is chiefly interesting for his 
Mambrionn (45 cantos), which, deal- 
ing with the romantic and cliivalrous 
adventures of an Oriental potentate, 
had a cousidorablo influence on 
Ariosto’s Orlando Fnrioso. 

Bello Horizonte, the cap. of Minns 
Geracs, Brazil, 50 m. N.IV. of Ouro 
Preto. It contains an academy of law. 
Pop. 20,000 

Bellona, the goddess of war among 
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the Roms., the sister or TOfe of Mars, the number of half-hours that hare 
The goddess was u-sually represented elapsed during the watch. Thus, 
as wearing a helmet, and bearing a ‘ two-bells,’ marked by a double 
shield in one hand and a fire-brand or stroke, shows that one hoiir of the 
a spear in the other. During the watch has expired, 
j^amnite War (29G B.c.) Appius Clau- Bells, The ; 1. Name of a poem by 
dius vowed to dedicate a temple to Edgar Allan Poe. 2. Title of the 
licr. and it was afterwards erected Eng. translation of Erckmann-Cliat- 
(293 B.c.) in the Campus Martias. Her rian’s Le Juif Polonais. It tells how 
ju’iests were called Bellonarii, and her I the Jew was murdered by an inn- 
festival, which was held on ilarch 20, 1 keeper whose tavera he was leaving 
was celebrated by self-inflicted human I in his sleigh. The haunting sound of 
wounds, and by offerings of blood in ! the sleigh bells drive the murderer 
sacrifice. mad. .Sir Henry Irving created the 

Bellot, Joseph Rene, a Fr. navalj part of Mathias, the innkeeper, 
officer and Arctic explorer, born at ! Bellshill, a tn. of Lanarkshire, Scot- 
Paris in 1826. He won the Cross of land, 3 m. N. of Hamilton, in the 
the Legion of Honour in the Fr. ex- mining district. Pop. 3500. 
pedition against Tamative in 1845. Belluno, a prov. of X. Italy in 
In 1851 he joined the part3’ in search Venetia. Area 1293 sq. m. The 
of .Sir John ITanklin. In March 1853, country is mountainoms, and there 
while on the expedition under Capt. are exten-sive forests. The chief riv. 
Inglefield, ho perished. An obelisk is the Piavc, which rises in the Alps 
was erected at Greenwich to his and flows into the Gulf of Venice. The 
memorj". vine and other fruit-trees grow on 

Bellot Strait, discovered by Jo.seph the lower hills and in the vallej'S, and 
Bellot, on the X. of X. America, there is good pasturage. Pop. (1901) 
separates X. Somensot from Boothia 214,603. The cap. is 14., an episcopal 
Felix, and connects Prince Regent city, standing on the r.b. of the Piave, 
Inlet with Franklin Channel. 51 m. X. of Venice. The cathedral 

Bellows, see Blowing Mactiines. belongs to the Renaissance period, 
Bclloy, Pierre Laurent Buirette do and is modelled on the Palladium. 
(1727-76), born at Auvergne. He was 'rhe prln. manufs. are silk and wax, 
intended for the legal profession, but and tliere is also considerable trade in 
ho preferred the Bt'igo. He was among timber and fruit. The tn. is the Rom. 
the first to introduce successfully on Belunum. Marshal Victor took from 
the Fr. stage native heroes. For scv. it his title of Duke of B. Pop. (1901), 
j'ears he plaj’cd principally at .St. commune, 18,747. 

Petersburg under the name of Dor- Belmez, a tn, with large coal mines 
mont. Ills tragedy, Titus, which was in the prov. of Cordoba, Spain, 35 m. 
introduced in France in 1758, was a X.W. of Cordova. Pop. 12,000. 
failure, and thus disappointed B. re- Belmont, a settlement in the dist. 
turned to Rus.sia. His next plaj'. of Herbert, Cape Colony. It is 
Zclmire, in 1762, was succc.ssful, and situated on the railway to Kimberley, 
the Siige de Calais, in 1765, was and 68 m. S.W. bj- S. of that town, 
rewarded with still greater applause. Beloit, chartered O-S a citj’ in 1856, 
Through this last piece he received it stands on the Rock R., Wisconsin, 
the freedom of the citj' of Calais. His i U.S.A. It is 7 5 m. S.W. of Milwaukee, 
death took place at Paris. I B. College wa.s founded in 1846; it is 

Bell Rock, or Inchcape Rock, a reef I a Presbyterian institution, and ac- 
off the E. coast of Scotland, at the j commodates 500 students. The 
opening of the bay formed by the Red i manufs. of B. are agricultural tools, 
Ilead in Forfarshire and Fifcne.ss, | flour, and paper. Pop. 10,525. 
nearly opposite the mouth of the Taj-. | Belomancy (Gk. iScAov, dart. 
It is ncarlj- 12 m. S.E. of Arbroath, i luivrda, divination), divination by 
and is about 2000 ft. long. A light- 1 means of arrows, a form of magic 
house, 120 ft. high, designed bj- , practised by early races, such as the 
Robert Stevenson and Rennie, was i Alans, Babylonians, and Scythians, 
erected in 1810: a new light-room was I Xebnehadnezzar applied to B.. when 
liuiltin 1902. The old tradition of the! he ‘ stood at the parting of the way 
bell hung on a tree by the Abbot ] ... to use divination: he made hi’s 
of -Vberbrothoek (Arbroath) is cele- ■ arrows bright ’ (Ezekiel xxi. 21). 
brated In Southey’s famous ballad, I Belon, Pierre, one of the fathers of 
The Inchcape Hell. Consult Camp- natural history on the reviv-al of 
boll. Notes on the Bell Rod:, 1904. letters, born at a hamlet in a parish 
Bells, a nautical term, used in dc- of the Fr. prov. of Maine, somewhere 
scribing the time. A daj- on board about the year 1518. Deservedly 
ship is divided into watches of four great as is the fame which he acquired , 
hours each. Every watch is marked nothing seems to be Imown concem- 
olT into half-hours by the ringing of a ing hi.s familj", which is generallj- con- 
bell, the strokes of which depend on sidered not to have been of note . 
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belt is used up in bending the belt 
over the curve ol the pulley. The 
actual resistance of the belt to curv- 
ing may be neglected in the case of 
thin flexible leather or woven belting, 
but at high speeds centrifugal force 
tends to reduce the pressure of the 
belt on the pulley, and it is probable 
that at about 10,000 ft. per minute 
for leather belts, the belt tension 
would be so much reduced that the 
belt would cease to drive. Belts may 
be used to drive pulleys which are at 
right angles to the driving shaft, in 
which case the belt takes a quarter 
twist. When two pulley shafts are not 
peirallel, whether their directions in- 
tersect or not, the belt may be passed 
roimd and kept in place by guide- 
puUeys. The only condition to be 
observed is that the point at wluch 
the belt leaves eacli pulley must be 
in the same plane as the next pulley. 

Materials . — Belts are usually made 
of leather tanned by oak-bark: the 
thickness varies from /i to in. in 
single belting and hvice that amount 
in double belting. The strength of 
single belting is from 750 to 1500 lbs. 
per sq. in. ol width. Raw-hide is 
sometimes used, and is ol consider- 
able strength. The strips of leather 
are joined by paring down the ends 
cementing them together with glue, 
and lacing or riveting them to make 
them more seoiu'e. It is usual to leave 
one joint uncemented, so that the 
belt may be tightened when required. 
Leather belts are usually run with the 
flesh side next to the pulley, but in 
America ejpperiments appear to show 
that the driving power is greater with 
the grain or smooth side in contact. 
Cotton belting has tlie advantage of 
being cheaper and stronger than I 
leather, 8-ply cotton bolting being 
found by the manufacturers to bo 
twice as strong as double Icatiier bolt- 
ing. India-rubber is sometimes used 
in wet places, where leather is un- 
suitable, but is easily damaged by 
contact with oil. Chain belting con- 
sists of links of leatlier strung together 
on wire pins which are not bent as the 
belt passes over the pulley. 

Pulleys . — A belt passing round a 
conical pulley In motion has a ten- 
dency to creep up to the larger end. 
Pulleys aiu therefore made with the 
rims sliglitly convex, so that the belt 
remains in the middle of the rim. The 
arms may' be elliptical or segmented 
in section, and the latter form is 
usually preferred. They may be 
straight or curved; the former are 
stronger and lighter, but are more- 
liable to fracture on cooling. Pulleys 
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often made with split rims, which arc 

closed up by E 

the pulley is 

belt is throyvi 

pairs or tighte 

the upper shal,,. j., t-uis is uio uriim^ 
shaft there is a danger that the hell 
yviU bo doubled round on itself by th( 
rotation of the shaft and slung round 
with risk of damage to life or pro 
perty. This may bo obviated by the 
provision of a light perch above the 
shaft on wliich the pulley may bans 
when unshipped. Allied to systems ol 
belting is the use of rope for gearing. 
The pulleys are then provided with 
grooves so shaped that the ropes dc 
not reach the bottom, but are wedged 
in by thesides,and so give a very effec- 
tive drive. Cotton ropes arc very 
strong,, but hemp and wire are also 
used. The rope may meet the pulley 
at an angle, so that the shafts need 
not bo exactly parallel. .-Inothcr ad- 
vantage of rope gearing is that many 
ropes may be run from a drivinc 
drum to sev. maohincs. See W. C. 
Unwin, The Elements of Machine 
Design, part 1. 1909. 

Bolts, Jupiter’s, see Japitei!. 

Belturbet, a tn. in co. Cavan, Ire- 
land, S m. N.W. of Civvan, on tho R. 
Earn. Pop. about 1500. 

Beluchistan, see BAhUCHiSTAX. 

Beluga, or the white whalo, belongs 
to the family of Dolplilns. It is found 
chiefly around Greenland, but occurs 
in many parts of tho Arctic seas, and 
occasionally has been seen off Scot- 
land. Its body measures 12 or 1C ft 
in length, and is a creamy wliito 
colour. Its head is arched, its snout 
short and rounded, its teeth are 
comparatively few, small, and conical, 
and it has short flippers. Young 
whales are at first a bluish grey. 
Belugas associate in herds. 

Belur, a vil. of tho Ha.ssnn dist. of 
Mysore, which contains a famous 
temple. Pop. 4000. 

Bolur-Tagh, see BoLon-TAon. 
Belus: 1. Tho name of tho chief 
deity of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. 2. In Gk. mythology, the 
son of Poseidon, and father of 
RSgj'ptus and Danaus. Ho was 
erroneouslv beileved to be the founder 
of Babylon. Tho patronymic Belidcs 
is given to lEgyptus and Banaus; to 
Lyncous, son of /Egyptus; to Pala- 
medcs: andto tho Danaides, daughters 
of Danaus. 

Belvedere, in arclutccture. Is a 
small building constructed at the top 
of a house or pai.acc, and open to tho 
air, at least on one side, and often on 
all. The term is on It. compound. 


are sometimes cast in two halves, so , sigrnifying: ‘ a fine view, and In Italy 
tliai they may be firmed on a shaft lit is constructed oxTircssly for that 
without interfering witli tho shaft purpose. The chief example Is in the 
bearing. Wrought-iron pulleys are Vatican. In France tho term is 
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applied rather to a summer-house in 
*4’ a park or garden than to the con- 
i'^ struetions on the tops of houses. 

4- Belvedere, or Koch in scnparin, is a 
fi speeies of Chonopodiaeero which is 
7 ; native to E. and Central Asia. It is 
cultivated in Britain as an orna- 
f~' mental plant on account of its leaves, 
which somewhat re.aembic those of a 
7,®' cypress ; hence it is sometimes called 
Y the summer cypress, 

*' Belvidere, a hanking tn. and cap. 
t": of Boone co., Illinois, United States. 

Fine puhiio buildings and factories, 
'f- Pop. over 7000. 

L-:i Belvisia, tiie Nnpolenna imperUdis, 
li- is a species of Lecytiiidacero which 
grows in tropical \V. Africa. It grows 
to a height of 7 or 8 ft and is loaded 
t" with largo, broad, bright bine, red, 
f. or white liowens. The fruit resembles 
'■'■r a pomegranate. 

Belvoir Castle is situated 4 m. S. 
'3 of Bottesford in Leicestershire. Since 
the time of Henry VII. it has been in 
t the hands of the Manners family, and 
f is now the seat of the Duke of Rut- 
's land. The castle itself is a fine 
castcilatod, pseudo-Gothic building. 
During the Civil War it was a royal 
s': stronghold, whilst its Isistory goes 
t' back to the days when William the 
Conciucror granted its site to Robert 
S do Todenci, who founded a priory, 
i: long since supprcs.sod, at the foot of 
fe the isolatxsd mound from which the 
C castle commands so wide a prospect, 
t Its picture gallery contains paintings 
v by Vandyck, Murillo, Reynolds, 
;; Holbein, etc. 

Belyta, a genus of hymenoptcrous 
■; insects of the family Proctotrypidee. 
r They are cosmopolitan, and their 

1 larva; live in the bodies of insects 

-■ and spiders or in their eggs. These 
j parasites are very- minute, have four 
wings, and frequent sandy places. 
i Bolz, a small tn. of Galicia, Austria- 
;• Hungary, 39 m. N. of Lemberg. 

Belzoni, Giovanni id. 1823), born at 
Padua, but lived during his youth at 
' ‘ Rome, where he intended to enter the 
monastic life, but in 1800 he left Italy 
and visited most countries in Europe. 
In 1803 he came to England and 
married; he lived by exhibitions of 
feats of strength. He was interested 
in hydraulics, and went to Egypt 
with a plan for irrigating thatcountry: 
, the jealousy of the natives frustrated 
! his intentions. He shipped many 

] monuments of Egy-ptian anct.civilisa- 

‘ • tion to England, and discovered many 
unknown tombs along the course of 
the Nile. In England ho published an 
account of his travels and excavations. 
Ho died at Gato on his way to Tim- 
buctoo. 

Bom, Joseph (1795-1850), a famous 
general of Polish origin, was born at 
Tarnow, Galicia. Ho was educated at 


the university of Cracow, and ad- 
mitted as a cadet in the corps founded 
by Napoleon at Warsaw. After 
thirteen years military service, he 
took part in the Polish rebellion, 
1830-31 . He then left for Paris, where 
he lived for sixteen years. In 1618 he 
joined the Hungarians, and received 
command of 10.000 men. In 1819, he 
defeated the Austrians, driving them 
and the RuB=ian allies into Wallachia. 
He also expelled Puclmer from the 
Banat and returned to Transylvania. 
He was forced to retreat from such 
superior numbers, and e.scaped to 
Hungary, where he fought in the 
batt.lc of Temesvar, Again he escaped 
to Turkey, and there embraced the 
Mohammedan faith. He was ap- 
pointed to the Sultan’s army as 
Amnrat Pa-sha. He died at Aleppo. 

Bembatoka, or Bombetok, a bay, 
situated in let. IC” S., and long. 
46° 30' E. on the N.W. coast of 
Madagascar. 

Bembex, the typical genus of the 
hymenoptcrous family of insects 
known as Bcmbccinin. They are 
peculiar to hot climates and some- 
times resemble wasps in size and 
colour. 'Phe female forms burrows In 
the sand with a cell at the bottom of 
each : here she deposits five or six 
flies she has killed, in each cell, lays 
an egg in it and closes the entrance. 
The larva, when hatched, foods on 
the flies until it has become a perfect 
insect. 

Bembo, Pietro (1470-1547), one of 
the celebrated Italian authors of the 
IGth century, the son of a Venetian 
patrician ; studied at Padua and 
Ferrara, learning Gk. from Lascaris 
of Messina; he pub. a dialogue after 
the manner of Plato. He seems to 
have been fond of imitation, for he 
pub. imitations of Petrarch. At 
Urbino ho became acquainted with 
Juban de Medici, brother to Leo X., 
whoso secretary , by .lulian’s influence, 
B. became. He had many benefices, 
and in 1530 was commissioned by the 
Council of Ton to write the history of 
the Venetian republic; he wrote this 
in Lat., completing it up to the year 
1513, In 1539 he became a cardinal. 
He died at Rome. 

Bembridge Beds, is the geological 
name tor a fossiUferous div. of the 
Upper Eocene strata, principally 
developed in the Isle of Wight. 'X’he 
bedsreston a compactcream -coloured 
limestone, known a.s B. limestone. 
The beds above tills foundation have 
been arranged into three divs.; the 
first of marls and laminated grey 
clays, containing many melania 
tm-retissima ; the second of un- 
fossiliferous clays alternating with 
fossiUferous marls ; the third of 
greenish marl, containing immense 
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quantities of mariue mollusca, and 
known as the oyster bed. The shells 
of XijTnnea and Planorbis are found 
in lar-ge quantities, hut the dis- 
tinguishinq feature of the beds is the 
mammalian remains of Palmothcrium 
and Anaplotherium. 

Ben, Bein, or Bhein, a word in the 
Scottish diaiectof the Gaelic ianpiiage 
wliich has b.een adopted to indicate 
most eierated summits of mt. ranges. 
A corresponding term is ‘ Pen,’ which 
ocoiu's in the names of sev. places in 
Cornwall and Wales. 

Ben, the first syllable in man 3 ' Heb. 
names, and means ‘ son,’ lit. or meta- 
pborically, e.g. ‘ Benhadad ’ is the son, 
or the worshipper, of Hadad, or Adod, 
the elilef idol of the Sjwians. ‘ Ben- 
jamin ’ is son of the right (hand), i.e. 
son of happiness. 

Ben, Oil of, is extracted from the 
seeds, called Ben-nuts, of a tree foimd 
in the E. Indies and Arabia, and 
known as the horse - radish tree 

fvioringa ’ 

exposed t 
a whitisl , 

being removed, is imaflected by cold, 
on which account it is of groat value 
to watchmakers. B. O. is also u.sed 
by painters ' ' ' ' • 

extract the 
pure it will 

ness, but, owing to its frequent 
adulteration with inferior oils, its use 
is limited. 

Benadir, the name applied to the 
coastal dist. in tlie S. of It. Somali- 
land, containing Brava, Marka, War- 
sheik, and Yub, the ports of the 
protectorate. 

Benalla, a township of the Delalite 
CO. of Victoria, Australia, 43 m. S.AV. 
by AV. of Beeohworth. Pop. over 3000. 

Benares, a tn. in dist. of B. in the 
United Provinces of India, is one of 
tlio most anct. cities of the world, and 
is the holy citj' of the Hindus. Ruins, 
situated 31 m. to the N. of the oitj'. 
indicate that here was the original 
site. In the 0th century Sakya Muni, 
a BuddJiist, estab. his religion there, 
a fact which testifies to the status of 
the city even at that time. Its modern 
temples number about 1500. It has 
sustained little loss of beauty, as its 
appearance from the R. Ganges is one 
of the sights of India. Numbers of 
bathers arc observed c ' 
away tbeir sins in the 
riv. The tn. is surrounc 
called the ‘ Panch-kos ' road, from its 
length of five kos (71 m.). Sacred 
rites are observed in coimection with 
it, and tlio' ' verse 

it in the be iring 

entrance t( The 

European ■ > the 

AA’., and cc , and 
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manufs. are silks, gold and silver 
thread, filigree work, and ombo,=scd 
brass ware. Pop. (1001) 200,331. The 
dist. of B. has an area of lOOS sq. m., 
and is a level tract watered by the 
Ganges, Karamnasa, Gumti, and 
Buma. It yields barley, rice, wheat, 
sugar, and opium. Its climate is cool 
in winter, but hot to an ostrenie 
degree in the .summer. Famines 
occur occasionally. 

Benavente. an anct. ruined tn. of 
Spain, standing on the K. Esia in 
the Zamora prov. Silk spinning is 
the industry. Pop. 453(1. 

Boubeoula, an is. of the Hebrides. 
Ij-ing between N'. and S. Uist, and 
about 20 m. AV. of Skye. It belongs 
to Iuvemes.s-shiro. Its are.a is about 
3G sq. m. Three-quarters of the laud 
is taken up by farmers. Pop. 1425. 

Bonbow, John (1050-1702), vice- 
admiral, spent his whole life in active 
service at sea. Near Jamaica he 
attacked a Fr. squadron far superior 
in numbers to his own; his leg was 
broken by a shot, but ho sat on deck 
to take charge of the attack; ho was 
defeated owing to the want of support 
from other olBcers ; he returneu to 
Jamaica, the oOicers were punished, 
and he died of his wounds. 

Bencher, see Inns of Coukt. 

Bench-xvarrant, an order issued by 
the court to enforce obedience, ns In 
the case of delinquent Jurj-mon, for 
contempt of court. Tlieso warrants 
are used extensively In the States. 

Bencoolon, the cap. of the resi- 
dency of B., Sumatra. It is situated 
on the S.AA’. coast of the is. The Eng. 
settled there in 1G85, and cstnb. on 
extensive trade. Subsequently they 
ceded it to the Dutch in 1S25. Its 
pop. is 0000. The residency covers nn 
area of 9CD0 sq. m., and has a pop. 
of 140,120. 

Ben Cruachan. a mt. 3080 ft. liigh, 
in Argyllshire, Scotland, just N. of 
Loch Awe. 

Bonezur, Gyula (b. 1844), n Him- 
garian painter, born at Nyiregybdzu. 
He studied at the Academy of 
Wunich, to which ho was appointed 
professor, 1S7C-S3. Ho became 
director of the Academy of Budapest 
in 1883. B. has been greatly in- 
flnencod by his master, Karl Piloty, 
but, nevertheless, hi.s ivork shows 

1 --"ginality of thought, and hi.» 

■ and execution are very fine. 

, noteworthy ixaintlngs are: 
‘Arrest of RdkOezj' in 1701,' 1809; 

’ Family of Louis XAH. during the 
Assault on Versailles,’ 1872; ' Bac- 
dinnti,' 1881; and portraits of 
Count Sj'apari, I8SG ; Count and 
Countess Karolyi, 1887; and Fer- 
dinand I. of Bulgarin, 1804. 

Bend (in heraldry) Bnndo, or Bnl- 
teum, is one of the gi-oup of llgurc.s 
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called ordinaries, which arc the ear- 
liest devices of mediasval heraldry, 
being nine in number, and simple in 
character. A B. Is formed by two 
parallel linos drawn diagonally, and 
at equal distanoe.s from the fesse- 
point, from the dexter chief to the 
sinister base; the fesse-point being the 
centre of the e.=cutcheon. It is in 
width one-third of the .shield if 
charged, and one-fifth if uncharged. 
When the uidth of the B. is reduced 
by hall it is called a ‘ bendlet.’ When 
a bendlet Ls halved, it is termed a 
‘ coti.se.’ A B., placed between two 
cotises, is said to be ‘ cotised.’ 

A ‘ i-ihand ’ is a cotise coupod, that 
is to say, cut off smooth at its ex- 
tremities, so that it does not extend 
to the edges of the shield. The 
riband is used to mark a dilTerencc, 
and is sometimes cut short, when it 
becomes a ‘ baton ’ and is the Fr. 
barre. The baton often marks illegi- 
timacy. The term baton, however, 
is also used for the riband. The 
‘ scarp ’ Is half the B., and the 
baton a quarter of the B. In the 
ca.so of the B. being reversed, that is, 
sloping from the sinister chief to the 
dexter base, it is termed the ‘ B. 
sinister.' When cliarges are placed 
tewards the B.. tliey are spoken of as 
‘ bondwi.se,’ and all charges arc under- 
stood to be so placed. When scv. 
charges are so placed with reference 
to eacli other that they run from 
dexter chief to sinister base they are 
said to bo ‘ in B.’ ‘ Per B.’ is wlien 
the field or charge is equally divided 
by a line drawn diagonally from 
dexter chief to sinister base. ‘ Bendy ’ 
is the term ased to mean a field 
divided into four, or a greater even 
number of ports, by lines drawn 
diagonally, or in the direction of a B. 

Benda, Georg (1721-90). a distin- 
guished composer, was born at Jung- 
Imnzlau in Boliemia. He was one of a 
noted musical family. lie was also a 
pianist, violinist, and a musical 
director at Berlin in 1740, Gotha in 
1748, and Hamburg in 1778, and 
again at Gotha after 174)0. He com- 
posed operas and cantatas. He died 
at Kostritz. 

Bondall, Cecil (1S0G-9C), English 
Oiientili.st. In 1882 he was appointed 
assistant manager of the Oriental 
library dept, at the Britlsli Museum, 
and in 1880 lie was appointed to the 
chair of Sanskrit in University College. 
London. He issued a Cutaloaue of 
Buddhiat Banacrit MSS. in the Uni- 
vcrsily Libranu Cambridge. 1883. He 
also wrote A Joarneg of Liicrary 
and Archcrnlogical Research in Nepal 
and Northern India, 1880 ; and 
Cihshasanniccago , 1897. 

Bendcmann, Edouard (1811-89), a 
famous Gor. painter. He was bom at 


Berlin. Hi.s 'master was the celebrated 
artist, .Schadow, whoso daughter he 
married later. He was a little more 
than twenty years of age when his 
artistic genius wa.s first recogni.sed by 
his own countrymen. In 1832 he 
produced his groat picture of the 
‘ Captive Jews ’ at Berlin. His fame 
spread, and in 1837 he was awarded 
the gold medal at Paris. In 1838 he 
was appointed to the professorship at 
the Academy of Art in Dresden. 
While here he was entrusted with the 
decoration of the frescoes in the 
throne-room at the palace, and on 
these depended the establishment of 
his fame. His picture, ‘ Jeremiah in 
the ruins of Jerusalem,’ which he 
painted for the King of Prussia, was a 
great success, although the colouring 
was not altogether .“atisfactorj-. His 
paintings were correct and elegant, 
but were somewhat lacking in pa.ssion 
and force. In 1858 he succeeded his 
former master, Schadow, in the direc- 
torship of the Dussoldorf Academy, 
and he continued to hold this position 
until 1867. His works were chiefly 
religious, allegorical, and historical. 
He also produced several very large 
canvases and fresooe.s. 

Bendemir, Bendemeer, Bendamur, 
or Bundameer, Is a river of Persia, 
wlilch flows into Lake Ta.shk or 
Kargia to the east of Sliiraz. 

Bender (Bendery), a Russian tn. of 
the gov. of Bessarabia. It is situated 
on the r. b. of the Dniester. Tobacco, 
candles, and bricks are produced, 
while it exports com, wine, wool, and 
cattle. Timber is floated down the 
Dniester. The tn. dates back to the 
12th century. Pop. (1900) 33,741. 

Bender-Abbas, which means ‘ har- 
boui- of Abbas,’ from the Shah Abbas 
I., is a tn. on the X. shore of the 
Persian Gulf, belonging to the Kir- 
man prov.in Persia. It Is 12 m.X.WL 
of the Is. of Ormuz. It has port 
accommodation, and good anchorage 
for large vessels in 4-5 fathoms, about 
2 m. off tn. Its trade is compara- 
tive!}- sma 11. The exports are cotton, 
tobacco, drugs, dyes, opium, dried 
fruits, carpets, woollen and silk goocLs. 
The imports are dry goods, sugar, 
spices, glassware, and hardware. 
Under the name of Gombroon, it at 
one time took its place among the 
first seaports of Persia. The In. is 
surrounded by walls, but the interior 
i= of very poor description. The Eng. 
were allowed to build a factory in 
1620, and the Dutch soon after re- 
ceived the same permission The 
old Dutch factory still stands. 
Pop, 8000. 

Bender-i-Gez, or Bandar-i-Gez, an 
important port on the Caspian. 
Persia. Its chief exports are raw 
cotton, almonds, dates, laisins. wiieat. 
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wool. Its chief imports are glo-ss, . 
main, and manufactnied goods. I 

Bendigo, othernise Sandhurst, is a ) 
tn. and co. in Victoria, Australia. 
The CO. has for its western boundary 
the R. Loddon, and the Campaspe on 
the E. Its area is aliout 1949 sq. m. 
The town is noted for its gold and 
quartz mining. Rich deposits of 
gold were found in ISSl. It is also 
noted for its agrio. produce and mnes. 

It is on the main line of railway 
between Melbourne and Echuca, 100 
m. K.N.W. from Melbourne. Pop. 
44,510. 

Bendzin, a tn. in the- prov. of Poitor- 
kow, Poland. It is one of the chief 
coal mining centres of S.W. Poland. 

Benedek, Ludwig (1804-81), afamous 
Austrian general, was horn at Oden- 
burg, Hungary. He was a doctor’s 
son. He started his career in the 
army in 1822. In 1840 he took part 
in the suppression of the Polish 
peasants at Galicia, and then 
began to distinguish himself. In 
1847 he had command given him of a 
regiment in Italy, and again received 
command during the Hungarian cam- 
paign of 1849. Then lie returned to 
Italy. He repelled the Piedmontese 
at Solferino, and won for himself still 
greater fame. In 1860 he became 
governor of Hungary. Sis years 
later, 1S80, he had command of the 
Northern Austrian army in the war 
ivith I’russia. He u-as completely 
defeated at Sadowa, and was sus- 
pended, a court-martial being ordered. 
This latter was dropped by the em- 
peror’s command. B. retired to 
Graz, where he died. 

Beneden, Pierre Joseph van (1809- 
94), Belgian zoologist and naturalist, 
was appointed liead of tiie Louvain 
Natural History Museum in 1831. In 
1835 he became a professor at the 
university of Ghent, and in the next 
year at the Catiiolio University, 
Louvain. In 1881 he was appointed 
pre.sident of the Academs' of Sciences, 
-ilmong his most notable works are 
Zoologic Midicale (in collaboration 
with Gervais); Osiiographiedes Citoc^ 
vivanls ei forsiles. 1868; and La Fie 
Animnle et ses UlysUrcs, 1863. 

Benedetti, Vincent, Count (1817- 
1900), a Fr. statesman, born at Baslia 
in Corsica, At twenty-three years of 
ago ho entered the foreign olllco. 
live years later, in 1845, lie was ap- 
pointed consul in Egypt, and In 1848 
consul at Palermo. In 1864 he was 
ambassador at Berlin. Ho drafted 
a secret treaty between Franco and 
Prussia, which was made public when 
war broke out in 1870. For this he 
was severely criticised, and ho retired 
to Corsica. His defence was con- 
firmed before his death, which oc- 
curred at Paris. 


Benedict 

Benedicite. This is the canticle or 
hymn, beginning in Lat. ‘ Benedicite 
omnia opera Domine, ’ and in Eng ' 0 
all ye works of the Lord, bless vc'tho 
Lord.’ It is very like the 14Sth p.salm 
and is probably an enlurgeincnt of it! 
It occurs in the Gk. and Lat. Bible in 
the tliird cliaptcr of Daniel, under the 
title of ‘ The Song of the . Three 
Cliildren.’ It is .said to have been 
sung by the three young .Tews. Shad- 
rach, Meshach. and Abednego in the 
1 burning fiery furnace. Tliis hymn 
formed part of the Christian service 
from the time of St. Chrysostom, and 
is still used in the Anglican Church. 

Benedict, the name assumed hv 
fourteen popes and one anti pope. Of 
the earlier occupants of the pap.il 
chair ivho bore this name, little is 
known of importance concerning 
them. The following list gives tlie 
date of their aeeession arid death. 
B. I., 573-8 : B. II.. 684-5 ; B. HI.. 
855-8 ; B. IV., 900-3 ; B. V.. 964-5 ; 
B. VI., 972-4 : B. VII., 074-83. 

Benedict Fill. (1012-2-1). In the 
early days of liis pontificate ho was 
opposed by an anti pope, Gregorv, 
but ivas reinstated by the Emperor 
Henry II. In his days, the Saracens 
began their attacks upon the southern 
coast of Europe, and tlio same age also 
witnessed the beginning of the Italian 
settlements of the Bornmns. The 
pope was noted for his disciplinary 
policy, and oppo-sed and forb.ade the 
marriage of priests. 

Benedict IX., tlio nephew of the 
preceeding pope, who obtained sno- 
cession of tlie papal chair at tlio age 
of twelve, in 1 033. The Unexampled 
liceutiousnc-ss which corrupted his 
court, although tolerated by the 
emperor, caused the Romans to re- 
volt and drive him out. Ho was re- 
placed by a pope, Silvester, and later 
still anotlier pope was elected in the 
person of one Gregory. Tienry HI.. 
the cmjieror, caused all tlireo to be 
' them bya pope, 
two years later 
leized the papal 
chair, but was again driven foriii liy 
the Romans. Ho ilied yirohably in the 
year 10,>0. 

Bcncrlict X. (1058-59). Elevated 
by tlie Roman barons, ho was opposed 
by the great Hildebrand, who caused 
another pope to bo elected, and who 
finally deposed iiuddegradcdBonedict. 

Benedict XI. (1303-4). Was unani- 
mously elected, but was faced liy 
great difllcnltics, the legacy of hi.s 
predeecssor, Boniface Vlll. Ho died 
in the year after his election, probably 
poisoned by Nogarct, whom ho had 
excoraninni Bated. 

Benedict XII., nephew of John 
XXII., whom ho succeeded in 1334. 
Although elected by tho inllncnco 
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of nepotism, he EtrenuotiHly opposed ■ den. In 1825 he ^vas appointed 
nepotism during his tenure of office. ■ director of the Ger. opera at Vienna. 
He reformed the monastic orders, and In 1830 he came to spend the rest of 
died in 1342. his life in London. He was conductor 

Benedict XIII., a title held by of the Eng. opera at Drury Lane at 
two popes, Pedro de Luna, an anti- the time of Laife’s popularity. In 
pope (see below), and Francesco 183S he composed the Gipsy’s Warn- 
Orsini, who became pope in 1724. A ing. The Bride of Fcuice in 1843. and 
great theologian and pliilosopher, who The Cnimders in lc46. In 1850 he 
wrote a number of works which were went to America in company with 
published after liis death. He Jenny Lind on her oratorio tour, 
meddled but little in political matters. One of liis most successful operas is 
and hi.s attempts at refomas, whil.st the Lily of Killamey. He ranks 
good in theuLselres, were failures. He amongst the most capable of Ger. 
died in 1730. musical composers. He was created 

Benedict XIV., a learned and dls- a knight in 1*71, and died in London, 
tinguishod occupant of the papal Benedict Biscop (G281-690), Eng. 
chair. Previou.s to his election to the monk and ecclesiastic, was bom of a 
papacy he had been recognised as one noble Northumbrian family, liis sur- 
of the leading members of the Church. ' name probably being Baducing. Dur- 
He did Eomething to reform the papal , ing his early life he was a courtier at 
states, but his reforms ivere not . the court of King Oswiii. After two 
sweeping enough. He attempted also ' journeys to Rome fhe later made 
to reform the missionary methods of several more) he became a monk at 
the Jesuits in .S. America, India, and ; Lerius. In CG9 be escorted Theodore 
Cliina. During the whole of his ponti- ; of Tarsus to Canterliury, and was at 
llcate he continued his studies, and ' the same time made abbot of .St. 
also liad a number of scholars at liis i Peter’s Monastery at that place, 
court. He ivas learned, enlightened, i Some years later he made his third 
and tolerant. Ho died in May 1758. ' journey to Rome and returned with a 
Benedict XIII. (Pedro de Luna, j vast store of books, wanuscripte, etc. 
sec above), a learned and distin- : He built and endowed with these a 
gulshod member of one of the most ; monastery at Wearmouth, on land 
noble Spanish families. He was ' given him by King Ecgfrith of North- 
elected anti-pope by the French ! umbria. In C82 he erected a depen- 
cardinals at Avignon in 1394, It was | dent house at Jarrow. it is impossible 
expected that after his election he | to estimate his huge services to Eng. 
would end the schism by voluntary | literature and culture. He was the 
abdication, but by his firmness anti j pioneer of Saxon archite-cture. and 
his belief in his own cause he pro- 'gave impetu-s and opportunity to all 
longed it for thirty years. Abandoned 1 the arts, 
by the cardinals who hod elected him, ‘ Benedictine, see Liotnttrn. 
recognised nowhere save in Spain and j Benedictine Order. 'The exact year 
Scotland, at times in fear of ids fife, j when the monks who followed the 
he remained anti-pope imtil liLs death ' rule of St. Benedict were first estab. 
in 1423. 'as an order is unknotvn, but it made 

Benedict, Saint (4S05-43), the great progress: tliere were nuns of this 
founder of the order of Benedictine order as well as monks. It was first 
monks, iiorn at Nursia in Italy was ■ introduced to England by .St. Angus- 
educated at Rome, but at the age of , tine. Ail our cathedral priorjc-.5 were 
fourteen removed to .Suhlaco, a desert ■. of this order, and most of tlie rieliest 
place 40 m. di.stant, and concealed ' abbeys in England. Tanner (Xotit. 
iiim-self in a cavern. The monks of a , J/onn.'.f.i enumerates altogether 186 
neighbouring monastery chose him establishments in England whose 
for their abbot, but their manners did revenues amounted to £65,877 14s. 
notsuit him, and he retired to solitude ' Benediction (from Lat. beneelico, 
again; many followed him and put to bless). It implies usuaily the con- 
tliemselves under his direction; in a ferring of a blessing, or an earnest 
short time ho founded twelve monas- wish for tlie welfare of a person or 
teries. He converted (in 528), the project. In the Catholic Church there 
peoploat MonteCas-ino from idolatry; , is the sacerdotal B., wmch is per- 
here he founded other monasteries, formed only by the priest. In this 
and composed his licgula Monach- acceptation of the function, only the 
orum, or Buies for Monies, which did power of the priests to resist evU 
not receive papal sanction until fifty- forces is included, while in the vague 
two years after liis death. interpretation of it by Christian 

Benedict, Sir Julius (1804 -85), a com- ' churches any hope strengthened by 
po-=er and musician, bom at Stuttgart. ! prayer is understood to de.serve the 
His father was a Jewish hanker. HLs , name. Originally tlie B. was pariicu- 
studie.s, under Hummel, took place at larly resorted to in exorcism of evil 
Weimar, and under Weber at Dres- spirits, but the modem enlightened 
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mind, recogmsingr as devils different 
spirits from those dreaded by our 
forefathers, widens tliis view very 
considerably in order completely to 
meet the greater sisnificance. The 
Roman Catholic rite is performed 
generally by tlie priest barefooted and 
YVith uncovered head, and during tlie 
prayer holy water is sprinkled. Of 
these functions the B. of the Blessed 
Sacramentisthemostpopular. Among 
reformed churclies the term is applied 
to the words used by the preacher 
in dismissing liis congregation. 

Benedictus (Lat. inie, well, and 
dico, to say), a song of thanksgiving 
composed by Zacharias, at the cir- 
cumcision of his sou John the Baptist 
It commences in Lat. pith ‘ B. qui 
venit in nomine Domini,’ and in Eng. 
‘ Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.’ It has occurred 
since the 9th century in the service 
of the Christian church. 

Benedix, Julius Roderick (1811-73), 
a Ger. author and dramatist, was born 
at Leipzig. He was in succession a 
tenor, a journalist, a lecturer, and a 
stage manager. In none of these 
spheres, however, wa.s Ids fame to bo 
estab., thougli liis great versatility 
won for him extreme popularity. Ho 
was gifted uith a vivid imagination 
which was particularly evident in his 
dramatic works, and a fund of 
humour that was prominently dis- 
played in his comedies. These latter 
endeared him to his fellow country- 
men, and made his name famou.s. 
They abound in nitty dialogue, and 
humorous intrieate plot, with a con- 
tinual variety of scone and incident. 

His dramatic works are numerous. 
Twenty-seven vols. have been col- 
lected at Leipzig. Several, such as 
Tete Moxissiie, have obtained great 
success. His literary works, apart 
from comedy and drama, are : Popu- 
lar German Stories, pub. in 1S39-J0; 

‘ 1813, 1814, 1815,’ a book which pre- 
sents scenes fi’om the wars against 
Napoleon I., and Scenes from Lives of 
Comedians, which was pub. in 1847. 
Ho died at Leipzig. 

Benefi ' " - • ‘ hist 

used in ■ in 

land. T >m- 

ployed by the Lombards and in the 
law's of Charlemagne’s constitutions. 
These lands were generally won by 
distinction in war, and \vere given as 
incentives to greater martial prowess. 
Later the lands became grants of a 
hereditary feudal nature. To-day the 
word implies any variety of church 
dignity, and in particular, those of 
rectories and vicarages wliich are Bs. 
with the cure of souls (bonce curacy), 
these differing from bishoprics and 
cathedral dignitaries. Exempt, or as 
they are sometimes called, peculiar 


Bs., are those not under tlie Juris- 
diction of a bishop, though roganiin'” 
re.sidence they are under cpisconid 
administration. The holding of a B. 
is dependent upon four conditions 
Of these the first is Holy Orders; the 
second is Presentation, i.e. the fornwl 
donation of the H. by the patron; the 
third is Institution, at which cere- 
mony responsibility for the cure ol 
souls is formally coinmitted to the 
clergyman by the bishop; fourthlv, 
there is Induction, the oeromonv of 
giving the clergyman possession ol 
the temporah'ties. The work involved 
in the holding of a B. entails public 
worship, baptism, marriage, burial, 
the ceremony of the Lord's Supper, 
and the vaguer duties of vi.sits and 
communion mth tho parishioners. 
The properties connected with a 
rectory are the freehold of the house, 
the glebe, and titlics. A vicar, ns 
distinct from a rector, docs not enjoy 
all of thc.so emoluments, being en- 
titled genemlly only to a portion of 
the ecclesiastical dues of a particiUar 
parish. But a vicar is entitled to 
reside in tlio rectory house. In Scot- 
land Es. are divided into tempor- 
alities and spiritualities, i.e. land.s 
and tcinds. Tho Putronngo Act of 
1874 regulates tho election of IM 
ministers. Tho Scottish minister 1ms 
not the same rigltts In the church nad 
churchyard as those held by ministers 
in England. His emoluments consist 
of the glebe and manse. 

Beneficiary, in tho law of both 
England and Scotland, a term used to 
denote any person who is in the en- 
joyment ol, or is entitled to, any 
interest or estate held In trust by 
other pereons. It Is often doubtful in 
tho case of chnritablo bequests who 
the Bs. really ni-o, and tho courts or 
commissionera ocoimionuUy, as a re- 
sult of their imiuirics, reform tho 
charit.v, and so change the class ol 
Bs. The tru.stees are liable to give an 
account of their notions to tho Bs., 
and on interdict or injunction may bo 
issued against thorn by the latter if 
they make a wrongful use of their 
funds. 

Benefit of Clergy, a term used in 
connection with a previous condition 
of English law. it demonstrates tho 
power of the elergj' and tlie ignorance 
of tho people, lirielly, tlio bcnelit 
meant an e.xoinption of clericals from 
tho authority of secular magistrates 
respecting crime.snndmisiicmcanoiirs. 
The entire control over a pric.st ivas 
vested in tho bi.sliop. l.nter tlio cor- 
rupt state of things was moiliflcd, 
though a priest could still resume 
holy orders after conviction. Still 
later tho privilege was extended to all 
persons who iverc able to read. This 
immoral law was finally abolished. 
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after many purposeless modifications, i 
intheroiBn of Georpe IV. In Scotland 
the benefit was never recoKnised. 

Benefit Societies, see FRiENDLy 

SociKTiia. 

Boneke, Friedrich Eduard, a Ger. | 
psycholoBist, was born at Berlin,1798. 
He stiidied philosophy and theoloKy 
at Halle and Berlin. He commenced 
his public life as a lecturer in 1820,' 
and at that time pub. sev. pamphlets, j 
His views were so directly opposed to | 
the popular favour that he was for a j 
time forbidden to express them in j 
public. For three or tour years ho 
lived at Gottinpen, eaminp a liveli- 
hood by teacliinp. In 1827 he was 
once more allowed to resume his 
lectures at Berlin. Ho pub. many 
books on metaphysics and ethics, also 
large treatises upon philosophy. His 
two books, 7'heorii of Knowledge and 
Foundation of all Kjioirlcdgc, are well 
known. In 1854 he suddenly disap- 
peared; two years later his body was 
discovered in the canal at Charlottcn- 
burg. 

Beneschau, a tn. of Bohemia, 
Austria, 18 m. S.S.B. of Budweis. 
Pop. 7000. 

Bonovonto, a tn. of Campania, 
Italy. It is the cap. of B. prov., and 
is situated on a hill of 400 ft., at the 
confluence of the Galore and Sabatto. 
Its population in 1901 was 17,227, 
while that of the commune was 
24,137. Oriprinally the old town of 
Beneventum stood on its site, a tn. 
which is reputed to owe its foundation 
to Diomedes. Tho Romans defeated 
the Samnites in 314 B.C., who found 
shelter at Beneveutum. During their 
Anal campaign of 275 B.c. the tn. was 
used by flic Romans as a centre of 
their military activities. In 208 B.c. 
a Latin colony was founded there. 
Hitherto the tn. had borne the name 
of Maleventiim, but now it assumed 
the above name, which wa-s given it 
on account of tho sipmificance of its 
meaning. Antique remains testify to 
its importance, of which tho most im- 
posing is a triumplial arch erected to 
Trajan by the senate. The tn. became 
tho residence of a powerful Lombard 
duchy and remained in a state of in- 
dependence till 1053, when it was 
ceded to Leo IX. It was united to 
Italy in 1800, after having returned 
to tho papacy in 1815. The tn. is 
subject to cartliqualio visitations, and 
considcralile damage has been done. 
Tho prov. is 834 sq. m. iu extent. The 
prin. industries are the manuf. of 
leather, parchment, and plated ware. 

Benevolence, a typo of compulsory 
loan exacted by kings who dispensed 
with legal justification. It originated 
in 1473 with Edward IV., though like 
contributions hud been levied in pre- 
vious reigns. They were not officially 


called Bs., however. They wore voted 
‘ unlawful ’ in tho reign of Richard 
III. in 1484, yet Richard often em- 
ployed this illicit mode of enriching 
himself, as did Henry II. James I. 
attempted its adoption, though with- 
out material success. Bs. were ren- 
dered illegal both by the Petition of 
Right, 1G2S, and by the Bill of 
Rights. 1689. 

Benfeld, a tn. situated on the R. Ill, 
in Alsace-Lorraine, Germany, in a 
dist. of great fertility. Its chief pro- 
ductions are tobacco, hops, and hemp. 
It was besieged by Count Ulrich of 
Wfirtemberg, 1331, and by thoArmag- 
Inacs, 1444. It was ceded to Sweden 
in 1632, but it came into the hands of 
the Gers. by the treaty of Frankfort. 

Bcnfey, Theodor (1809-81), a Ger. 
philologist of Jewish parentage, bom 
at Norton, near Gottingen. He was 
intended to enter the medical pro- 
fession, but he preferred literature. 
He studied at Gottingen, Hcidellierg, 
and Munich, and afterwards settled 
in Frankfort as a teacher. He pub. 
many manuals and translations, and 
in 1866 he sent forth his groat work, 
the Sanskrit-English dictionary. All 
his works were produced under stress 
of great poverty. As a result of his 
unflagging labours for a period of over 
half a century, Sanscrit philology' 
owes more to him than to almost any 
other scholar. His death oocurred at 
Gottingen. 

Bengal, a prov. of British India. 
Its boimdaries are : on the N , Nepal 
and Sikkim; on tho E., Eastern B. 
and Assam; on the S., the Bay of B. 
and Madras; and on the VV., the Cen 
tral and United Provinces. Its area 
is 141,580 sq. m., and its pop. 
54,096,806. Within its limits are the 
provB. of Bohar, Orissa, and Chota 
Nagpur, and the W. portion of the 
valley of the Ganges. This area is 
divided into six British divs., Bhagal- 
pur, Patna, Burdwan, Chota Nagpur, 
and Orissa. In all there are thirty- 
three British dists. in tho prov., named 
respectively, Burdwan, Birbhum, 
BanUura, Midnapore, Hugh, Hourah, 
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bolpur, with the native Sikkim states 
and Orissa and Chota Nagpur. Geo- 
! graphically, B. is di%-ided into B. 
proper, Behar, Orissa, and Chota 
Nagpur. The first three consist of 
large river valleys, while tho last, 
Chota Nagpur, is a mountainous dist. 
The Ganges valley forms the northern 
portion of B. proper, and is one of the 
' most richly' endowed, and hence most 
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thioMy populated, regions of the W. The Andaman and Nicotu are 
world. Natural productions are ex- the cliief groups of is., which are verr 
traordinarily abundant, and comprise numerous. 

tea, indigo, turmeric, iac, opium- Bengal Gram (Ciccr arietinmn) ot 
poppy, grain, pepper, ginger, quinine, chick pea, a icguminous plant gto-ui 
spices and drugs, oil-seeds, cotton, largely in India and in Kgj-pt. The 
mulberry, jute, timber, all in mar- 1 seeds are eaten raw or cooked, ot 
veilous profusion. Every conceivable ' ground into dour for cakes. The 
material necessary for human sub- 1 leaves and stems exaido a moisture 
sistenoe is to be found. The huge containing oxalic acid, which is u=ed 
waters of the Ganges naturally result medicinally. 

in the large tracts of alluvial deposit; Bengal Hemp (Cannabis Indica)ii 
at its mouth. The climate is varied, used in sev. forms ; tlie dried loaves 
In the Himalayas snow is found all and stalks, called bhang, arc (1) 
the 3'earromjd, while in Behar scorch- smoked with or witlion't tobacco, 
ing winds and natural vapour baths (2) made into a sweetmeat nith 
are climatic features. The thermo- ' honey, (3) or into tlic into.vicatinc 
meter registers a range of temp, be- 1 compound called hashish. Tlie best 
tween 52“ F. and 103“ F. The rainfall ■ Imshisli, however, is made from tlie 
fluctuates between 65 in. in the delta | flowering and fruiting heads (ganja). 
and 37 in. in Behar. The rivers are The resin of the plant is called cliora.!. 
Ganges, Sone, Gogra, Gandak, Kusi, Bengali Language, one of the forms 
Tista, Hugli, Damodar, and Maha- of speech comprLsing tho eastern 
nadi. The annual floods of the Ganges group of the Indo-Arj'an tongues. It 
delta prepare the soil for the cultiva- resembles Oriya and Assamese, since 
tion of rice, and ttic remarkalile sight all three are derived from tlie same 
is often seen of rice-fields covered in source. Tliej' are immediately do- 
considerable depths of water. The scended from tho Magadlii Prakrit, 
courses of the various streams are and the centre of that language was 
continually changing their direction, Behar. Bengali has two main dialects, 
hence a man’s property is diminished of wldch tlie western is tlie more pure, 
or augmented at different times. Tho The oldest WTiter of Bengali is tho 
chief mineral is coal, and its produc- poet Candl Das, a Vaislmava. A 
tion rivals tliat ot the gold of Mysore .school of poets was founded by him, 
in. value. The most valualile mine is who wrote iiymns to Krislmn. 
at Eanigauji, and is 500 sq. m. ini Bengal Lights, or blue light, os it is 
area. Calcutta is tho centre of the sea called, is a vivid signal liglit used ot 
trade of B., whose principal exports 'sea. It is a composition of nitre, 
include jute, tea, hides, opium, rice, | sulphur, and black sulpliide of anti- 
oil-seeds, indigo, and lac. Adequate i many, gronoii to a pon der, dried, and 
railway commimication is estab., of mixed, by weight, in tho proportion: 
which i-ain (-uo rrmntnct I nltrc 6, sulpliur 2, ond black sulplUdc 

B. is bv of antimony 1. When this is lighted, 

Indian. a most brilliant blue h'glit whicli 

and general enlightenment. It has j illuminates tlje sea for many miles 
2500 secondary schools, over 50,000 I around is tlie result. The B. light l.s 
elementary institutions, and numer- used in ca.scs of shipwreck. Owing 
ous universit}^ colleges. Tho.5Ioham- to tilt poisonous fumes from it tlio 
medan conquest of B. took place at 1 light caimot be used safely m enclosed 
tho beginning of the 13th cencurj'. | -spaces. . , „ 

Four centuries later the East India Bengnzi, a seaport of tlip N. const 
Company made its first settlement of Africa. It is the cap. of tlic sanjak 
and formed the nucleus of the British of Barca (Bcngazij, Its situation is a 
empire of India. The rights of pro- narroiv strip of land between the Gulf 
prietora and cultivators wore as.sured of Sidra and a salt marshy tract, 
and protected by the Permanent Vessels of light draught only are able 
Settlement ot tho Land Revenue and to cuter the harbour, wliich is spoiled 
the Tonanev Acts respectively. by silt. 'Ihe tn. exports barley, wliilo 

Bengal, Bay of, is a part of the its former trade m Sudan products 
Indian Ocean. It strotche-s between now travels via Tripoli. Of all the 
IntUa and further India, wasliing the Ottoman possessions B. was the least 
whole of the eastern side of the coun- 1 enlightened. Its pop. is about 25,000. 
try. It is visited bj" the monsoons, Bengei, Johann Albrecht (1087- 
which prevail over tlie whole area ot 1752), scholar and theological writer, 
tho ocean. Manv large rivers empty liornatWinnenden.nearStiittgart. In 
themselves into the bav — the Ganges, 1703 he entered the theological college 
and Brahmaputra fi-om the N., wliilc atTabingcu. Later he became prelate 
from the E. it receives the Irawadi, at Wiirtembcrg. He pub. an excellent 
and from the W. tho iMahanade and ed. of tho Greek Testament, and his 
Godavery. Tliere are many good theological worlc8weremuohe.steemed 
ports on the E., but few, if any, on the by John Wesley. 
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Benger, Elizabeth Ogilvie (1778- , tribes, as Beni Temlm, the sons of 
1827), a biographical writer, now for- i Temlm, or the Temimides. 
gotten, wliofco poverty was sucli that ' Beni, a riv. in S. America, Bolivia, 
when a girl she used to go and read • It rise.s in the Andes, and has a course 
the open pages displayed in the book- 1 of about 1000 m. Its current is verv 
sellers’ windows, hoping from day to : strong, so it is not navigable. It is 
day that the page might be turned used for the canoes of the bark- 
over; this was in Wells, and in 1802 gatherers ami india-rubber collectors, 
she came to London, where she met Beni, a dept, of Bolivia, S. America, 
many literary lailies, such as Mias with a good climate and fertile soU, 
Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Joanna yet little known and tliinlv populated. 
Baillic: her reputation was estab. by Trinidad is the chief tn. Pop. 29,000. 
her literary biographies. ; Benicarlo, a seaport of Spain, tn 

Benguela, or Benguella, a tn. in I Castellon. It manufs. a red wine 
Portuguese W. Africa. It is situated ; of considerable strength, and a!.=o 
on B. Bay, and is the cap. of the dist. ■ brandy. 'The wine is exported chiefly 
of that name. Its trade, once im- 1 to Bordeaux, where it is mixed with 
portant, particularly in slaves, has ' lighter wine for table use. Pop. 7000. 
since rapidly lessened. Its wiilte pop. | Benicia, a seaport and banking city 
numbers 1500. in Solano co., California, on the Strait 

Benguel, a fertile prov. of the of Carquinez, about 25 m. by water 
Philippine Is. Rice is grown and X.E. of San Francisco with which it 
tropical fruits. The United .States is connected by the S. Pacific Rail- 
have also introduced grapes, figs, way. It has extensive whaiwes, slilp- 
blaokherries, and strawberries into yards, a United States arsenal, and 
the province with successful results, barracks. 

Coffee is also grown in the prov., and Beni-Hassan-el-Quadym, or Old 
of a very fine quality. Beni-Hassan, a vil. of Middle Egypt, 

Benhadad, tlie name of two (or, situated near the E. bank of the Nile, 
according to some, three) kings of In the neighbourhood are catacombs 
Damascus. B. I.,sonof Tabriramon, of considerable extent, 
was an energetic fighter, Ue besieged Beni-Israel (‘ Sons of Israel ’), a 
Ahab of Israel inSamaria(2 Kingsvi.), colony of Jetvish descent settled on 
and long opposed Shalmaneser, the the Malabar coast, Bombay pre.si- 
Assyrian king. Ills death took place dency, India. Although they ao- 
between 840 and 842 b.c. (see 2 Kings knowledge the Mosaic laws and have 
vili. 7-15. In ids youth B. had been traditions which suggest an ancient 
an ally of Asa, king of Judah, but Judaic in va.sion of India, they repudi- 
some hold that the ally of Asa was ate the name of Jews. According to 
another king of the same name. B.II., some authorities, the B.-I. settlement 
son of Hazael, and probably the in India dates no farther back than 
grandson of B. I. lie was thrice de- the 15th century, while it is supposed 
feated by Joasli, king of Israel (2 by others to be a remnant of the ten 
Kings xiii. 25). Jlore probably Mari, tribes. They are clearly distinct 
and not B. is the correct name of this from those Jews who in modern times 
king, as Rammannirari III. mentions have gone to India for trading pur- 
a king of Dama.scus called Mari whom poses. ThecolouynumbersaboutoOOO. 
ho besieged at Damascus. B.. like his Benin, a country of British W. 
father, grievously oppressed Israel. Africa and part of Southeni Nigeria. 

Bonham, William (1831-1910), Eng. Its area was at one time very exten- 
thoologian, was tutor at .St. Mark’s Bi%'C, but the gradual securing of in 
College, ChcLsea, 1857-G4: professor of dependence by small tribes occupying 
history at Queen’s College. London, some of its states, has considerably 
1804-73; and rector of St. Edmund’s, lessened it. The characteriatics of B., 
London, in 1882. He was made an climatic, botanic, and zoologic, re- 
hon. canon of Canterbury in 1885. lie semble those of S. Nigeria. It has a 
trans. Thomas A Kempis’ ImiUition of : very low coast-line, interrupted by 
Christ, 187 1, and brought out an cd. I numerous creeks and forming a large 
of Cowpor's Letters in 1883. His best ; swamp covered with mangroves. Tne 
known works are: A Short Historu of ; name B. also embraces a city and riv. 
the Episcopril Church in America, "\Q the same locality. Its inhab. are 
1884; A Diclionarij of Ttelipion, 1887; i pure negroes. The tn. is situated on 
and (in collaboration with another) Gwato Creek, and exports palm oil 
Life of Archbishop Tail, 1891. He via Gwato, 30 m. distant. Coral exists 
was also chief editor of the Ancient in abundance. 

and Jlodern Library of Theological ' Benin. Bight of, in the Gulf of 
Literature. | Guinea, between Capes Formosa and 

Beni, the pltmal of the Arabic word St. Paul. It consist-s of a continuous 
' Ebn ’ or ' Ibn,’ a son. It occurs in |linc of low, marshy, sandy shore, in- 
Eastern geography as a component i tcrsected by numerous rivers and 
part of many names of families or I estuaries more especially towards 
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Cape Formosa, trhero thcr form 
alluvial islands, which are part of the 
delta of the Niger. 

Benin River, a riv. of W. Africa, 
wliioh flows into the Atlantic after a 
course of 70 m. It forms the western 
boundary ot the Oils K. Protectorate. 

Beni Saf, a seaport, with harbour of 
26'2 ft. depth, in Algeria, 30 m. N. of 
Tlemcen, in the pror. of Oran. It 
exports considerable quantities of iron 
ore found in the district. 

Beni-Suel, a tn. and prov. in 
Central Egypt. The tn. is on tiie W. 
bank of the Nile, 03 ra. S.S.W. of 
Cairo, and is the entrepot for tlie pro- 
duce of the prov. of Fayoum. It has 
a large cotton factory and alabaster 
quarries. Pop. (1897) 18,229. 

Benjamin, the youngest son of 
Jacob and Rachel. His mother, who 
died at Ids birth, gave him the name 
of ‘ Son ot my sorrow ’ (Bcn-dni). but 
Jacob altered it to its present mean- 
ing, ‘ Son of my right hand ’ (or 
prosperity). He gave his name to a 
tribe of Israel. 

Benjamin, a tribe of Israel, named 
from the youngest eon of Jacob and 
Rachel. When the tribe entered 
Palestine it was given an area bounded 
by Ephraim, Dan, and Judah. The 
numbers of the tribe sunk to a low 
ebb during the control of tlie Judges, 
but increased again by means of an 
addition of 400 virgins who were cap- 
tured from Siiilob. In spite of the 
circumstance that its ter. lay to the 
W, and E., it was physically united 
with Judah, and it owed its increasing 
importance to its position between 
Judah aud Ephraim, It is called ‘ tlie 
least of the tribes,’ yet it has a great 
antique value regarding its place in 
the history of tlie O.T., as is deter- 
mined by the royal sanctuary' at 
Betliel, the position of Jerusalem os 
the centre ot religious adoration, and 
its associations with the history of 
Samuel. 

Benjamin, Judah Philip (1811-84), 
emiuent American lawyer and poli- 
tician, born at St. Croi.v, W. Judies. 
He was made counsellor of the 
supreme court in 1848, and from 
1853-61 represented Louisiania in the 
senate of the United States. In the 
latter year he withdresr from the 
senate to become attorne3'-goner.al in 

- - 'sional gov. of 

cy, being sub- 
retar.v of war, 

1801- G2, and ohiet secretary of state, 

1802- 65. .After the surreuder of tlie 
Coufoderates, B. escaped to England, 
and, entering Lincoln’s Inn, was 
called to the bar in June 1866. He 
practised on the northern circuit, and 
in 1872 was made queen’s counsel. 
Owing to ill-health lie retired to live 
tn Paris in 1882, where ho died. 


Benjamin of Tudeia. a Jewish 
rabbi, and author of tlie Ttinerarv 
the son of Jonas of Tudela, was 
born in the kingdom of Navnrrr. 
He travelled from Constant inoplt 
tlirough Alo.vandria in Egypt nnil 
Persia to the/rontiersofCIiina. Sadiis, 
who follows Wolfuns’s UibliofliKa 
Uebraica, places tlie date ot Rabbi C’r-, 
travels about IIGO. They ended in 
the year in winch he died, a.d. 1173. 
B.’s principal view seems to have been 
to represent the number aud state o' 
Ids brethren in different parts of the 
world. It has been tn-insJatcd into 
most European languages. 

Benjamin Tree, or Sii/rax benroir, 
a native of Sumatra and Java, 
belongs to the order Styracacea;. It 
yields ‘ -fled gum- 

benzo ' . which is 

used ■ nanuf. of 

incense and in perfumers'. 

Benkovao, a tn. in Dalmatia, 
Austria, about 20 m. S.B. of Zara; 
pop. (1900) 14,107. 

Ben Lawers, a mt. In Pertlisliirc. 
Scotland, about 32 m. W.N.IV. of 
Perth, on the N.W. side of Loch Tay. 
Commands a very fine viesv. Height 
3985 feet. 

Ben Ledi (Gaelic for ’ the bill of 
God ’), a rat. in Perthshire, Scotland, 
5 111 . N.W, of Cahaadcr. Height 
2875 feet, 

Ben Lomond, a mt. In Stirlingshire, 
Scotland, E. of Loch Lomond, anil 
about 20 m. N.W. of Glasgow. An 
exten ' i ‘-Ineil 

from the 

N. si ... tt. 

Height 3392 feet. 

Ben Maodhui, or Muichdui (Gaelic 
' mt. of the black pig ’>, a mt. in 
Abordeensbirc, on the border ot 
Banffshire. The second highest rut. 
in Great Britain, its elevation being 
4290 ft. Its summit is flat and bare. 

Bon IVIoro, a mt., .3843 ft. high, in 
Perthsliire, Scotian d. 

Benmoro Head, a basaltic rock and 
. t — Ireland. 

' or tool 

eeds of 
j.sed in 
iention, 

' vouritc 
nixturc 

Bennelt, Enoch Arnold, F.nglisb 
novelist and pluyuTigbt. Born in 
N. .‘^taffordsbiro, 1807, and educated 
at Ncwca.sUo Middle .School. Com- 
menced to study law, but abandoned 
it in 1S93 for jounnilism. Many of Ills 
novels deal with tlio pottery towns, 
and those arc among bis best books. 
Perhaps bis best novel is T!ic Old 
Tfives^ Tale, lOOS. Other later novri.i; 
are: Clavlionvcr, 1910:3'hcCard, 1911: 
and Hilda I^sieat/s, 1911, this latter 
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beifl!? a scqnel to Clayhanoer. Among i Queen (a cantata) are among his best 
his plays arc: Cupid and Common- \knovni works. 

setmc, 1908: ri7/o/ the Public If'an/s, i Ben Nevis, the liighcst mt. in the 


1909 ; The Honeymoon, 1911: and 
(with B. Knoblaugli) JMileslones,', 
1912. Resides mucli in France, and is , 
proud of liaving written a piece of , 
personal autobiograpliy. The Truth 
about an Author, in wliich tlie ‘ bu.si- , 
ness ’ side of literature i.s set forth. , 
Bennett, James Gordon (1795-1872), | 
an eminent American journalist, , 
founder and editor of the New York , 
Herald, was born at New Mill, Banff- 
shire, in .Scotland. Wa.s educated ' 
for the Rom. Catholic prie.sthood, but 
emigrated to America in 1819. He 
earned ids living for a time by teach- 
ing languages and translation, but 
eventually became a successful jour- 
nalist, founding the Neio York 
Herald in 18:i5. 

Bennett, James Gordon, son of the 
above, born May 10, 1841. He suc- 
ceeded to the management of the 
New York Herald on his father’s 
death, and is the present editor and 
proprietor. He despatched H. M. 
.'Stanley to Central Africa to find 
Livingstone, arranged the Jeannette 
Polar expedition, and promoted, with 
J. W. Mackay, the Commercial Caltle 
Company in 1883. 

Bennett, John Hughes (1812-75), a 
physician and pathologist, was born 
in London. Ho was educated at 
Exeter and Edinburgi), and studied 
for four years in Paris and Germany. 
In 1841 he began to lecture on histo- 
logy In Edinburgh, and in 1843 was 
appointed profe.ssor of the Institutes! 
of .Medicine at Edinburgh. This post 
lie resigned in 1874. He published 
numerous treatises on the subject of! 
medicine. i 

Bennett, Sir William Sterndall, ! 
Mus.D., D.C.L. (181G-75), Eng. com-' 
poser and pianist, liorn at Sheffield, i 
For ten years he studied in the : 
Royal Academy of Music and then | 
visited Germany, wliere, at Jlilsscl- ! 
dorf and Leipzig, lie made tiie ac- , 
quaintance of Mendelssohn and ; 
Scliiimann. On bis return to England 
bo received a warm reception, and in 
1838 wa.s elected member of the 
Royal Society of Music. In 1850 he 
became professor of music at Cam- 
bridge, and was engaged as conductor 
to the Pliilharrnonic Society the same 
year. Tliis latter post lie resigned on 
licing appointed prin. of the Royal 
.Academy of Music in 1800. He re- 
ceived tlie lionorary degree of D.C.L. 
from O.xford University in 1870, and 
the following year was knighted. He 
died at St. John’s Wood. 

With the e.xccption of the opera, 
B. attempted almost ever}' form of 
vocal and instrumental composition. 
The IFood Nymphs and The May 
II 


British Isles, situated in tlie co. of 
Inverness, 4i m. E.S.E. of i'ort 
William. Its elevation Is 4406 ft., but 
on account of its bulk it Is niiicli le.=s 
striking than many otlier Highland 
mbs. of lower altitude. 'I'lie N'.E. side 
is bounded by a precipice of about 
1500 ft. in depth. On its summit, 
which consists of a largo plateau, 
snow lies in some gorges ail the year 
round. An extensile view is obtained 
therefrom, every mountain of any size 
in Scotland being visible. From 1881 
to 1904 meteorologiciil olaservations 
were taken at tlie summit, and until 
tlie erection in 1883 of an observatory 
and the construction of a bridle road 
leading up the side of the rut., daily 
I ascents wore made for that purpose. 
The base of the mt. which, in cir- 
cumference, measiire.s about 30 m.. Is 
.composed principally of granite and 

■ gneiss, while tiie upper part Is formed 
.chiefly of porphyry. 

I Bonnigsen, Levin Augustus Theo- 
I philus. Count (1745-1820), a Russian 
! general, wa.s born at Brunswick. After 
! a period in the Hanoverian service 

■ he entered the Ru.ssian army and 
gained distinction in the Turkish and 
Polish wars. Aided in tiie assassina- 
tion of Tsar Paul V. Commanded the 
Russian armies against Napoleon at 
Poltusk (1800) and Eylau (1807) and 
was present at Borodino (1812) and 
Leipzig (1813). 

Bennington, a township of the co. 
of B., Vermont, L..S.A. it has wool- 
len mills, and manufs. stereoscopes, 
boxes, and linen. Pop. (1900) 8033. 

Benoit, Peter Leonard Leopold 
(1834-1901), Fle.mish composer, born 
at HarJeboke, Flanders, in 1851 B. 
entered the Bru-ssels conservatoire, 
where he studied til) 1855. I’here he 
composed an opera, Lc Villaye dans 
les Montaynes. for the Park Theatre. 
After travelling in France and Ger- 
many B. returned to Antwerp and 
there produced a sacred tetralogy, 
consisting of hk Canlate de Noel, a 
Mass, a Te Deum, and a Requiem: in 
this music ho meant to introduce the 
. world to a new I icmisli school of 
, music, but there is nothing in his 
music tliat characteri-scs it as specially 
Flemish. 

Benoit do Sainte-More, Fr. trourire 
of the 12th century. lie wrote a long 
poem in octo.sylla bit- verse entitled 
I ChronUpie des Hues de Nornumdie at 
the suggestion of Henry if. of Eng- 
‘ land. Hit, Hoiiiance of Troy is based 
' on the Hisioria de excidio Trijfcc of 
’ Darfes, the Phr}'gian. and the Ephe- 
‘ rnerules belli Trojani ni Dictys of 
I Crete. The story is not ohissical in 
' spirit. The Gk. heroes act like person- 

I 
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ages ol mediceral romance. The storv 
commences with Jason’s theft of tlie 
Golden Fleece and ends with the 
return of the Gk. heroes after the sack 
of Troy. B. is also supposed to be the 
author of Enias and The Jiomance of 
Thebes (based on Statins). 

Ben-Rhydding is a hydropathic 
establishment in the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, on the bank of tho R. 
Wharfe, 16 m. N.IF. of Leeds. 

Bensberg, a vil., prov. Rhineland, in 
the dist. of Cologne, Prussia, about 10 
m. E. of Cologne. S. has rich lead 
iron, and zinc mines. Pop. 10.410. 

Beiisheim^ an old. tn. of Hesse, 
14 m. S. of Darmstadt. Pop. about 
7500. 

Bensley, Thomas (d. 1833), London 
printer and producer of some of tho 
finest and most magnificent books of 
that period. His chief production was 
Macklin’s folio Bible, and his octavo 
Shakespeare is also well Imown. His 
typography wa.s excellent. 

Benson, Arthur Christopher, author 
and essayist, born on April 24, 1862, 
the elde-st son of Archbishop B. 
Educated at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge, he became a master at 
Eton in 1885, continuing there until 
1903 when he was elected a Fellow of 
Magdalene College. In ISS6 he pro- 
duced his first work of fiction (2’/i« 
Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton) under 
the nom de plume of Christopher Carr. 
Two vols. ' Poems ’ and ' Lyrics ’ 
pub. in 1893 and 1895 respectively 
gave him a reputation as a witcr of 
verse. Fm'ther literary productions 
of his are ; A Sludii of Archbishop 
Laud, 1887 ; Lord Vyet and other 
Poems, 1897 ; The Life of Archbishop 
Benson, 1899 ; Fasti Etoncnsis, 1899 : 
The Sciwolinaster, 1902 ; House of 
Quiet, 1903. Monographs in the 
‘ English Men of Letters ’ series on 
D. G. Rossetti, 1904 ; Edward Fitz- 
gerald, 1905 ; Trailer Pater, 1900. 
Peace and other Poems, 1905 ; The 
Upton Letters, 1905 ; From a College 
Window, 1906 ; Thread of Gold, 1906 ; 
Beside Still Waters, 1907. Ho also od. 
with Lord Esher The Correspondence 
of Queen Ficion'a, 1907. 

Benson, Edward Frederick, author, 
son of Archbishop B., born on July 
24, 1807. He was educated at Marl- 
borough and King’s College, Cara- 
\ bridge. From 1892 to 1895 he was 
\engaged in investigations at Athens 
Ion behalf of the British Arohtclogical 
^cioty. and was subsequently simi- 
larlB" employed in Egypt in the 
iiatm\e,sts of the Hellenic Society. In 
i 5\!3 Ijie pub. his first novel Dodo, a 
Bt^lVy^f sfeety life. Many further 
novels VfronH). his pen have since 
appeared),. 

BensonX Edward While (1829-96), 
Archhishops of Canterbury, was horn 
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at Birmingham. Entering Trlnitr 
College, Cambridge, in 1848, Ijo ivas 
elected follow in 1853. From this 
date until 1859 he was a mn.'^tcr 
at Rugby, being appointed in ttf 
latter year head master of tlio noivir 
opened lYelliiigton College. In ISCi 
he was made prebendary, and tluri 
years later, chauceUor of Lincoln, h 
1877 ho wa.s transferred to Corn\ral 
to become tlie first Bishop of Truro 
and on the death of Dr. Tait it 
1883, succeeded liim as Primate o 
England. 

As primate lie sucoc.ssfuily culti 
vated cordial relations with thi 
eastern churches and took an actiri 
part in eccles. legislation. Ho Im 
parted now vigom- to clmrch life ii 
England and reorganised tlie interna 
administration of tlio church. Man] 
of his nuinerous writings possess con 
siderablo scholastic and antiqnariat 
value. 

Benson, Frank R., nctor-managcr 
born in 1858. His education wn.s a 
Winchester and Oxford. In 1881 In 
founded the Shakespenrinu rcpirloin 
company which bears his name. Hi 
lias also been responsible for most o 
tho Slmkespearinn festivals at Strut 
ford-ou-Avon. In 1886 ho marrioi 
Sliss Constance Featlicrstonhnugh. 

Benson, Robert Hugh, autlior and 
priest of tlio Roman Clmrch, liorn 
in 1871, the son of Arohhisliop B. lie 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge, 
and held curacies for some years n.s n 
priest of tho Estabiishod Ciinrcli. 
He has uTitten botli novels and re- 
ligions works. Tho host known arc; 
The Light Invisible, By Tl’hal An- 
Ihorilg ? The Conventionalists, The 
Sentimentalists, The Bcliginn of the 
Plain Man, The Dawn of All. 

Bent, James Theodore (1852-97), 
Eng. traveller and arclKeologlst, was 
horn near Leeds. Ho was educated at 
Repton and Oxford (WadhamCollcge). 
Ho become acquainted witli Italy and 
Greece, and in 1885 comuionced in- 
vestigations in Asia Minor. In 1891 
he visited S. Africa, exploring Uio 
Great Zimbabwe ruins iu Maslioiin- 
land. In 1893 he explored parts 
of Arabia and Abyssinia. Cliief works: 
The Cyclades, or Life among the In- 
sular Greeks, 1885; The Ruined Cities 
of Mashonaland, 1892; 3'lie Socred 
City of the liihiopians, 1893. In 1900 
liis wife publislied Soulhern Arabia, 

Bent Grass Is a Homo applied to 
many varieties of Graminciu niider 
tho generic name of AgrostLs whlcli 
grow in a nortborn temp. A. alba, 
the white B. G., marsh B. Q., or florin 
grass, is valuable os food for cattle; 
it creeps along tlio ground and roote 
at tho nodes of its bent and wiry 
stems. A. (or Apera) spica-venti l.s 
the silky B. G., or windward-spiked 
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(H'aes. which is found commoniy in 
Britain. A. vulgaris and A. si olonifer 
are varieties of A . alba ; A . canina 
is tile brown B. G. whieli grows on 
peaty soii. 

Bentham, George (1800-81), English 
liotanist, born at Stoke, near Ports- 
moutb. A nepiicw of Jeremy B., he 
was attracted to tlic study of botany 
through tlio applicability thereto of 
the analytieal methods learnt from 
his uncle. For some years ho lived in 
Franco managing his fatlicr’s estate, 
eventually coming to England to 
study law and to assist his uncle. On 
his uncle’s death in 1832 he was able 
to follow up more fully his scientific 
Inclinations, and finally in 1042 he 
removed to Herefordsliiro to devote 
lilmself entirely to science. The cost 
of maintaining Ids herbarium proved 
too expensive, however, and in 1854 
lie presented his collection to Kew 
Gardena, and himscU resided and 
worked there until the year of his 
death. Ho produced several import- 
ant treatises on botany, tlie chief 
being Genera Planlaruni. 

Bentham, James, was educated at 
'frinity College, Cambridge, and in 
1730 became a minor canon of Ely, 
and after various preferments obtained 
a probendal stall in tliat cathedral in 
1779. From his first connection with 
the church of Ely, Mr. B. appears to 
have directed his attention to the 
sUtdy of cliurch arcliitecture, the 
varieties of which, from the earliest 
period to the time of tlie Reforma- 
tion, .■ ' lin his view. 

His . ■ ■ ■ of Ely was 

pub. - of the best 

works on eccles. antiquities in our 
language. Ho died at his prcbendal 
house at Ely, where lie had resided 
for the greater part of ills life, in 1794. 

Bentham, Jeremy (1748-1832), a 
writer on law and political economy 
whoso influence was prreatcr tlian his 
fame ; the son of Jeremiah B., a 
solicitor of London. Educated at 
Westminster and Oxford. Studied 
law and was called to the bar about 
1772, but did not practlto to any 
great extent. He had attended, at 
Oxford, Bluckstono’s lectures on 
Eng. law, but was not satisfied with 
him. His first publication. Fragment 
on Oovemnicnl, 1770, was an attack 
on Blackstono, and was attributed by 
Johnson to Dunning. In 1780 he 
WTOte ills Principles of Morals and 
Legislation ; it was printed but not 
published until 1789. In 1785 he went 
abroad and travelled over tlie greater 
part of Europe, and on his return in 
179] pub. his Panopticon on the In- 
spection House, a valuable work on 
prison discipline. Tliis was taken up 
by the gov., experimented upon at 
great expense, and dropped. At this 


time B.’s fame abroad was greater 
than here, and every embrjm-republic 
looked to him. Borrow met an Al- 
caydo near Finisterro who spoke of 
the ‘ great Baiutham.’ From about 
1817 on he was beneher of Lincoln’s 
Inn; he died at Westminster. Among 
his other works are Discourse on Civil 
and Penal Legislation, 1802 ; Punish- 
ments and Rewards, 1811 ; Parlia- 
mentary Reform Catechism, 1817 ; A 
Rationale of Judicial Evidence. He 
was the proplict of Utilitarianism, but 
was inclined to lot his personal feelings 
get the better of his philosophy — not 
an uncommon thing. He is still re- 
garded in the light of a .Solomon by 
money-lenders, extracts from his 
Defence of Usury being still hung 
round their rooms like biblical texts 
in a Sunday-school. He left his body 
to be dissected, and his skeleton may 
be seen at the University (College, 
London. J. H. Burton brought out an 
cd. of his worlis, with a Life bj' Sir 
John Bowring, 1844. See Study of 
Life and Work of Bentham, Atkinson, 
1903. 

Bentham, Sir Samuel (1757-1832), 
naval architect and author of several 
works on naval administration, was 
the brother of J eremy B. He travelled 
for some years in Russia, and became 
an officer in the Russian service. On 
his return to England, he became in- 
spector-general of naval works and 
naval architect and engineer. 

Benthamia, a genus of plant of the 
natural order Cornaccos. B. fnigifera 
a native of India is found to thrive in 
the open air in the S. of England. It 
possesses a mulberry -like fruit and a 
fragrant bloom. 

Bentheim, a dist. of Prussia which 
includos the forest of B., where i.s 
situated the old ca.stle of the counts of 
B. Pop. 35,000. The chief tn. of the 
dist., B., is celebrated for its sul- 
phurous mineral springs, and has 
manufs. of bricks, and cotton-weav- 
ing. Pop. 3000. 

Bentinck, William (c. 1049-1709), 
first Earl of Portland, the son of 
Hen^’ B. of Diepenheim, Overyssel. 
In his youth lie was attached to the 
Orange liousehold and grew to be 
William III.’s friend and confidential 
adviser. He negotiated William’s 
marriage with Mary, daughter of 
James II., and was entrusted with a 
large share in the preparations for 
William’s landing in England in 1088, 
the success of which placed William 
and Mary on the English throne. B. 
was rewarded for his services by being 
ci-cated Earl of Portland and receiv- 
ing other honours. Although he held 
military commands in the wars with 
Franco and in Ireland lie was chiefly 
employed on diplomatic missions. In 
1099 lie gi-ew' intensely jealous of other 
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court favourites and resigned all his 
offices. 

Bentinck, Lord William Henry 
Cavendish (173S-1S09), third Duke 
of Portland. Entered parliament ns 
a staunoh Whig in 17G1, and hold 
office under Rockingliam in 176.5 and 
1782. Was put forward as nominal 
leader of the coalition ministry by 
Lord North and Fo.v in April, 1783; 
but growing ueary of Whig dissen- 
sions, he withdrew into private life 
soon after its defeat in the following 
December. With tiio events of the 
French Revolution his interest in 
politics reawakened, and for seven 
years he was Home Secretary in Pitt’s 
Tory administration. A.s ieader of tiio 
‘ Ministry of all tlie Talents ’ in 1807 
he was second time Prime Minister, 
but being unequal to the task, re- 
signed in October 1809. A few weeks 
later he died. 

Bentinck, Lord William Henry 
Cavendish (1774-18.39), a general and 
administrator, second son of the 
third Duke of Portland. Entered 
the array in 1791, and in 1803 was 
nominated governor of Madras, but 
certain reforms ho introduced having 
provoked a sepoy mutiny, was re- 
called in 1807. The following year 
he was sent to Portugal and served 
under Sir J. Moore at Corunna. Sub- 
sequently, ho proceeded as envoy to 
Sioilj' and commanded the British 
forces there. Leavitig Sicily in 1814 
he held no post until 1827, when he 
succeeded Lord Amherst as governor- 
general of India. During a popular 
and successful administration lasting 
eight years he introduced many re- 
forms. On his return to England he 
sat as M.P. for Glasgo'v. He died at 
Paris. 

Bentinck, Lord William Georg© 
Frederick Cavendish (1802-48), poli- 
tician and sportsman, the third son 
of the fourth Duke of Portland. 
Entering the army in 1819, lie re- 
tired in 1822 to become private 
secretary to his uncle, George Can- 
ning. whom, in 1828, he succeeded os 
M.P. for Lyme Regis. At first pro- 
fessing no party, ho afterwards 
attached himself to the Conservatives 
and voted with them until 1840, when 
he became leader of the I’roteotiouist 
party, created in consequence of Sir 
R. Peel’s conversion to Free Trade 
principles. Lord George became a 
vigorous speaker in parliament, dis- 
playing intense bitterness towards 
Peel. He died suddenly on Sept. 21, 
at Welbeek. Ho was at one time 
a great patron of the turf, but aban- 
doned his sporting pursuits on enter- 
ing into politics. 

Bentivi, or Bientiveo, the Brazilian 
name of the 2'i/raniius sulphiiralus, a 
species of Tyrannidie. It is related to 
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butcher-birds and shrikes, and feeds 
on carrion and reptiles. 

Bentlvoglio, Eroole, was grandson 
of Giovanni. Ho was born at BologiM 
in 1500. Ho was employed by the 
House of Eote in sov. important mis- 
sions, during one of wliicli lie died at 
Venice in 1573. Ercolo ivrot'e some 
Satires, wliioh are con.sidcrcd next in 
merit to thn.se of Ariosto, and also 
several Commcilie, wliicli were much 
applauded at tlio time; lie was also a 
lyric poet of some celebrity. 

Benfivoglio, Giovanni, son of Anni- 
bale B., wlio, after being for some 
years at tlie head of tiio common- 
wealtli of Bologna, was murdered 
by a rival faction in 1445. Giovanni 
was tlien a boy of six years of age, 
but in 1402 be made Ijinmelf master ot 
Bolo;ma. Though .stern and vindic- 
tive in his gov.. like his more illus- 
trious contemporary, Lorenzo do' 
Medici, B. was a patron of tlie arts 
and of learning; lie adorned Bologiui 
witli fine buildings and made collec- 
tions of statues and paintings, and of 
MSS. Pope .Tulins 11. expelled him 
from Bologna in 1500. and after forty- 
four years’ dominion ho was obliged 
to escape witli liis family into tiio 
Milanese ter., wlicro he died two years 
afterwards at tiio ago ot seventy. 
His two sons were replaced by tlio 
Fr. in 1611 at the liead of the gov. of 
Bologna, but in tlie next year, the !'>. 
being oliligcd to leave Itaiy, Bologna 
surrondcrod again to tlio pope in 
June, 1612, and the Bs. emigrated to 
Ferrara, wliore tlioy sottiod under tlio 
protection of tlie Duko d’Esto. 

Bentivoglio, Guido, born at Ferrara 
in 1579, was a descendant of the Bs. 
wlio Imd been rulers of Bologna in tlio 
preceding century. Ho studied at 
Padua, and returned to Ferrara in 
1697. IVlioii the pope soon after 
came to Ferrara lie took particular 
notice of young Guido; and wlieii 
Guido in 1001 proceeded to Romo lie 
was made a prelate of tlio papal court. 
After the deutli of Clement in 1005 
ills sucoes.sor, J'nul V., sent liim as 
nuncio to I'landers, wlicre lie uTolc 
his iiiotoric,al work on the insnrrcotiou 
of that country against tlio Spaniards 
in 1500 (Vella Guerra di Ftandra, in 
three parts, 3 vols. 4 to, Cologne, 
1032-9). InlGlC B. was sent as nuncio 
to Franoo, wliero lie won tlio favour of 
Louis XIII. and Ids court by the 
mildness and coiirtoousness of his 
manners and ids prudence and tact in 
diplomatio affairs. 

Tiie otlier worus of B. are liclasiom 
faite in Tempo delle NunzialurC di 
Fiandra e di Francia, 4 to, Cologne, 
1030. It was trans. into Eng. by 
Henry, Earl of Monmouth, fob, Lon- 
don, 1(152. Menorie con Ic gurdi 
descrive la stia Tiia, Svo, Amsterdaiii 
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1018: tins is a sort of diary of his life, usual, and as usual B. u on. He 
pub. after bis deatli. Lettcre, 8vo, effected the publication of Cote’s ed. 
Rome, 1054. of Neu ton in 1709. Ilis valualde ed. 

Bentley, Richard(lGG2-1742), divine, of Terence appeared in 1720. He 
scholar, and critic; l)orn at Oulton in i undertook an ed. of Paradise Lost in 
Yorkshire of humble parents: edu-jl731,6uppo6inKtliatJIi)ton’samanu- 
cated at Wakefield and St. John’s Col- , ensis was likely to have committed 
lege, Cambridge. He became a school- ; blunders in taking down the poet’s 
master at Spalding, 1082, but left this : words; if his criticisms and emenda- 
to bo private tutor to the son of Dr. : tious are prosaic, they are ingenious, 
Stillingflect (afterwards Bishop of ; and though he was unable to appre- 
Worcestor). He accompanied his ciate the effect on Wilton of It. poetry 
charge to Oxford, and was soon ad- ' and romantic study, yet Rope, who 
mitted to the degree of W.A. Hero ho I was no genius at editing himself, and 
had access to the Bodleian Library, ’ in the mutter of verljal criticism was 
and made the friendship of Mill, the : not worthy to comb B.’s wig, had no 
editor of the Greek 'I’estamont, and , business to put him into the Dunciad. 
Bernard, then Savilian professor, 'fo ; Of B. we can only say that what ho 
the ed. of Callimachus by Gnevius, in ! lacked in manners and modesty (and 
1097, he contributed a collection of lie lacked a good deal) he maile up in 
fragments of that poet. He laid the ' learning. His style was strong and 
foundation of his reputation in a dis- '.flexible. Swift’s Battle vf the Books is 
Bortation on an obscure chronicler, an account of B.’s quarrel with Boyle. 
Malclas by name, which was pub. See Macaulay’s ‘ Atterbury ' in Lae//, 
with an appendix to Dr. Jlill’s edition Brit.; Life of Bentley, by Monk, 
of the autiior in 1091. In 1092 he 1833, by Jebb, 1882. 
was appointed keeper of the King’s Benton, Thomas Hart (1782-1858), 
Library, and in 1094 Boyle Lecturer ; an American statesman, was born at 
his degree of D.D. he took at Cam- Hillsborough in N. Carolina on March 
bridge in 1(190. Now it was that his 14. Ho was brought up near the 
famous quarrels with the Hon. C. border of the Indian country and 
Boylo began ; the latter was to edit developed strong democratic prin- 
tho /Jpisrtcs o/ /'/(atari's, and noticing ciples. He represented Missouri in the 
(rightly or not) some want of courtesy United States senate from 1821 to 
on the part of B. regarding the loan 1851, being eventually rejected on 
of a certain manuscript in the King’s account of his opposition to slavery. 
Library, animadverted upon it with His attitude on this question, his 
some pctuiance in his preface. B., opposition to the proposed estabiish- 
who iiad decided before (as was right) ment of a U.S. bank, and his strong 
tliat these epistles were spurious, said advocacy of American expansion in 
BO in Wotton’s llcfleclions on jneient the W., made liim prominent in 
and Modem Lcamino, and criticised American politics. Ho died at Wash- 
Iloylo’s performance with some as ington on April 10. 
perity. Whereupon all the wits of Benton Harbour, a city in Berrien, 
Christchurch, chief among whom was co. of Michigan, United .States, on the 
Atterbury, set their heads together Paw-Paw K. Besides shipping largo 
and wrote an answer, to the delight quantities of fruit, it has many 
of the town, with whom the arrogant manufactures. Pop. 4u(jo. 

B. was in little favour. Theirs was the Benub (also Binue and Benuwd), 
wit, but B. had the learning. In 1700 the largest and most important 
he became master of Trinity College, affluent of the R. Niger, W. Africa, 
Cambridge, and next year he married, wliich it joins at Lokoja. 230 m. above 
He helped Kuster with an edition of its mouth. It rises in Adamawa, and 
Suidas, and pub. an edition of Horace, flows through a very fertile countrj', 
1711; he wrote two critical letters on ' navigable for 700 m., thus affording a 
Arlstophanes,andin 170SsenttoHem- 1 highway into the centre of Soudan, 
sterhuis a valuable letter containing ; Explored by Dr. Baikic in 1864 and 
emendations of the fragments of ' 1802, and Mr. Plegel, 1879-83. 
comic writers in Julius Pollux’s! Bon Venue, a mt., 2393 ft. high, on 
Onomasticon, an ed. of which Hem- Loch Katrine, in the S.W. by W. of 
sterhuis had just pub. If his learning Perthshire, 9i m. W. of CaUander. 
w’as great, his manners were harsh Benvenuto, or Tisio da Garofalo 
and overbearing, and he quarrelled (1481-1559), It. painter, last repre- 
with the seniors. He was deprived by sentative of the Eerrara school, and 
the visitor. Bishop Greene, but B., by follower of Raphael. In the church of 
u number of expedients, resisted the San Niccolo at Ferrara he painted in 
deprivation for four years, and the 1520 the ‘ Virgin Mary and Infant 
matter was dropped. In 1717 he Jesus,’ in the church of .Santa Maria 
was, by his bold and unscrupulous do’ Servi the ‘ Nativity.’ and in San 
manoeuvres, elected regius professor Lorenzo the ‘ Adoration of the Magi.’ 
of divinity; litigation followed as His best work is a ‘ St. Sebastian, 
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St. Roch, and St. Demetrius ’ in the 
National Gallery, London. 

Benvenuto Cellini, see Ceixisi, 
Benvendto. 

Ben Voirlioh, a mt., 3092 ft. high, 
in Dumbartonshire, Scotland, 12 m. 
E. by N. of Inverary. 

Ben Wyvis, a mt. in Ross, Scotland, 
8 m. N.W. of Dingwall. Alt. 3429 ft. 

Benyowsky, Mauritius Augustus. 
Count de(1741-8G),magnateot Poland 
and Hung.nry; Austrian soldier and 
adventurer; b. in Nittria in Hungary; 
1756 fought in the Seven Years* War; 
1761 joined lii-s uncle, who was a 
magnate in Lithuania; on his father's 
death iiis uncle seized the property 
that should have fallen to B., and 
he armed his peasants to do himself 
right by force ; he was quelled by the 
Austrian gov., but his wrong.s were 
never righted. He camo to Holland 
and England, and in 1767 went to 
Poland to help to resist the encroach- 
ments of the Russian Empress Catha- 
rine; he was captured and imprisoned 
at Cazan, but joined a Rus.sian con- 
spiracy against Catharine; It failed, 
and he escaped with one conspirator. 
At St. Petersburg ho was captured 
again and banished to Kamchatka; 
escaped once more with eighty-five 
other c.viles, took sliip and went to 
Macao in Ciiina. On his arrival in 
France ho had permission from the 
Fr. gov. to form an establishment at 
Madagascar, where he had called on 
his way back from China: ho was re- 
pulsed by the natives. Ho returned 
once more on behalf of tlie Eng. gov., 
and this time wa.s killed by a Fr.army. 
Sen his Travets, trans. into Eng. 1790. 

Benzaconine, an organic compound 
which forms the chief constituent of 
the alkaloids picraconitino and rapel- 
line. It is prepared by hydrolysis 
from acom'tine, the active principle of 
aconite or monkshood. 

ri.-.-.rri'i.-hvd- 'r',p.r'HO), a colour- 
les .'!■ -.i' . . our of bitter 

alii.oi;.. . !' ; ■ ; ■: naturally in 

bitter almonds, cherries, and peaches 
in the form of amygdalin (q.v.). It is 
also prepared from toluene, which is 
converted into benzyl chloride and 
then heated with lead nitrate. See 
Almonds, Oil op. 

Benzamide (C,HsCONHj), an organic 
compound formed by acting upon 
ammonia with benzoyl chloride. It 
crystallises in leaflets which melt at 
130° C. and boil at 288° C. 

Benzene (C,H,), a compound of 
carbon and hydrogen produced in the 
distillation of coal-tar. It was dis- 
" ’ . >025 as pro- 

certain oils 
>45 showed 
)f coal-tar. 

To separate the various hydrocarbons 
in coal-tar, the substanco is distilled 


Benzoic 

in a tar-still, the products beiuc 
drawn off at different temps. The tet 
fraction is taken up to 210’ 0., ami 
contains a large percentage of B. The 
distillate, known as • light oil,’ is 
againfractionatod.producingsepnrate 
distillates of ‘ first runnings,’ 'heavy 
benzols,’ and ' carbolic oil.’ A further 
distillation of the benzols in a steam- 
still produces pure or nearly pure 1). 
B. is a light, colourless liquid with a 
pleasant odour. It crystallise.s in 
rhombic form at 0 ° C., melts at 5'4° C., 
and boils at S0’4°. It is insoluble in 
water, but dissolves in alcohol, ether, 
acetic acid, and carbon disulphide. It 
readily dissolves gums and fatty sub- 
stances, as well as pliosphorus, sul- 
pliur, and iodine. B. is interesting 
chemically as being the parent of the 
aromatic compounds. Tlie atoms ol 
carbon are represented in a grapliic 
formula as being arranged in a closed 
ring, each atom being connected with 
an atom of hydrogen. The replaciii!: 
of these atoms by other atoms or 
groups gives rise to a largo nmnber of 
derivatives, wluch have in general 
more strongly marked charaoteristic,s 
and are more stable than the aliphatic 
or tatty compounds. B. is used com- 
mercially ns a solvent, and ns a start- 
ing-point in the production of many 
valuable dyes. The namo is often 
applied to iensot, which consists of 11. 
and toluene. Benzine is a distillate 
from American petroleum, nnd Is 
much used as a solvent. Benzoline la 
a name applied to a form of benzine; 
it is used as a solvent and ns a fuel. 

Benzil (C.UsCO.CO.C.il,). an or- 
ganic solid, crystallising in trapozn- 
hedra. It is produced b.v treating 
benzoin with chlorine nnd nitric aohl, 
lor by fusing it with nn alkali. 

Benzine, a volatile liquid ol)tniii 0 (I 
from petroleum. The namo Ims boon 
applied, however, to different organic, 
compounds. The hydrocarbon now 
known as benzene (CfH,) was orlgiu- 
aUy known as B., nnd tlie namo was 
afterwards and is still applied to the 
partially purified coal-tar oil which 
contains bonzono ns its principal con- 
stituent. The term B. is. liowcvcr, 
most commonly applied to tlie lower 
boiling-point fractions in tl\c distilla- 
tion of petroleum, and has tlms a kin- 
ship witli petrol, pctrolonm spirit, 
motor spirit, benzoline, etc. It is 
valuable as a solvent, nnd is used 
for cleaning wearing apparel, etc. 

Benzoeno. a name formerly applied 
to the liydrocarbon now known as 
toluene. 

Benzoic Acid (C.HiCOOH), an nro- 
matio acid, occurring naturally in 
some resins, ospeoially gum benzoin 
and in Peru and Tolu balsams. It 
ma.vbo obtained from benzoin by sub- 
liination, from toluene by oxidation 
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and from hippuric acid by hydrolygis. I pound found in Peru and Toiu lial 
It crystallises in light feathery plates, sams and in storax. It may be pre- 
which melt at 121'4°C. and boil at pared by reducing benzoyl chloride or 
250’ C. It is readiiy soluble in hot I by shaking up caustic potash nith 
\7atcr, alcohol, etc. When heated with j benzaldehyde, 7vhcn the product is 
iime, benzene is produced, and salts partly benzoic acid and partly benzyi 
called benzoates are formed by com- alcohol. It is a colomless liquid ivith 
bination with the oxides of many i a pleasant odour, and boils at 20C’ C. 
metais. In medicine it is used as an i Benzyl Chloride (C«HsCHjCl), an 
antiseptic, expectorant, and diuretic. , organic substance produced by the 
Moderate doses remain unchanged in ! action of chlorine on boiling toluene, 
the blood, but unite with glycocoll in i By tiie addition of potassium car- 
tho kidneys to form hippuric acid. It j bonatc, benzyl alcohol is produced, 
is useful in mild chronic cystitis and , and heatingwithlead nitrate produces 
in uretliral aSections. bcnza!dehyde,or oU of bitteralmonds. 

Benzoin, a balsamic resin obtained ' Beotby, Zoltan, Hungarian autlior, 
‘ from Slyrax B. It is produced by cut- ; born at Komoru in 1 S4S. .Since 1882 

■ ting the bark of trees, and is appar- ! he has been professor of msthetias at 

■ cntly the result of the wound, and is Budapest University. He ha.s pub, 
not secreted by the plant under ser. novels, praised for their realism 
ordinary condition. There arc dif-'and clxaracter-drauing, and also a 

‘ ferent varieties containing difTerent llislorn of Hungarian Literature, and 
proportions of the active ingredient, \ a Jlistorji of Hungarian Prone. 

’ benzoic acid, while in some samples' Beowulf, an epic poem, and con- 
• this is partly or wholly replaced by I sidered the most valuable example of 
cinnamic acid. B. has a fragrant Old Eng. and early Germanic litera- 

■ odour, and i.s much used for incense, ! turc. It consists of a MS. v.vitten 
' perfumery, and pastilles. It has > about a.d. 1000, and contains the Old 

long been a favourite medicament Eng. poem Mudith.' It Ls now in 
on account of its antiseptic property the British Museum, where it Ls bound 
i and its soothing influence in affections with otlier M.SS. in the Cottonian 
of the respiratory organs. The most collection. The poem relates the deeds 
popular form of the medicine is the of "B., nephew of the king of the 
compound tincture, or friar’s balsam, ‘ Geatas ’ (the people). ’ Briefly, the 
which is used externally for sores, story describes how B. sails to Den- 
ulccrs, etc., and internally for throat mark, accompanied by fourteen com- 
troubles. Inlialing the vapour pro- panions, to help his brother Hrothgar, 
duced by adding a small quantity of the Danish king, whose domains are 
friar’s balsam to hot water is very , ravaged l)y a monster of human shape 
effective in cutting short catarrh and : called Grendel. In the encounter 
influenza. ! between B.and Grendel, the voracious 

Benzoline, a mixture of hydrocar- ; monster’s arm is torn from the shoul- 
bous false known a.s benzine, petro- i der, Imt though mortally wounded 
leurn spirit, or petrol). It is not a i the creature escape.s, leaving bloody 
definite chemical compound, and con- : tracks which lead to a distant lake, 
sists of the lighter fractions in the dis- ' The deserted liall, called Heorot, is 
tillation of petroleums or paraffins. It once more inhabited, but Grendei’s 
is used as a solvent in industry, and in ■ motlier appears and carries off a 
medicine for heating cauteries and for DanLsh noble. B. undauntedls' follows 
cleansing the skin in acne. It is also , her, and plunging into the ^vate^ of 
used in oil engines to provide the in- ■ the lake, kills her in a vault i:nder the 
flammable vapour which, mixed with \ waves. He finds Grendel’s corpse 
air, produces tiie explosion or expan- here, and securing the head, returns 
sion of gases which actuates the pis- to Heorot, where he is welcomed with 
ton. It must be distinguished from acclamation. The king of his native 
benzol or benzene, which are products land rewards him with lands, and on 
of coal-tar distillation, though like his death B. is proclaimed king. 

. them, it has valuable solvent powers. Fifty years pass, and now B. liimself 
Benzoyl, a hypothetical organic is suffering from the incursions of a 
radicle represented by the formula mousterintheshapeof a fiery dragon. 
CrlltO. In 1882 Baron Liebig, in The fight here is more terrible than 
association with F. WOhler, published that with Grendel and his mother, 
a paper showing tliat throughout a and B. is just able to kill the fire- 
series of compounds formed from breathing dragon, by the aid of a 

benzaldehyde, or oil of bitter al- young man named M’iglaf. But B. is 

monds, a group wliicii he called B. mortally injured, and with his dying 
behaved as an element. A new era in breath ordains Wiglaf his successor, 
chemical tlieory w.as thus inaugurated B.’s burial take.s place amid universal 
which has led to far-reaching results, lamentation, and his body is bur.aed 
Benzyl Alcohol (C.HiCHiOH), or together with the treasure obtained 

Phenyl Carbinol, an organic com- from the abode of the dragon. .Such 
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is the story, like all epics a mixture 
of hlstorj' aud mythology. The epic 
was composed in a period when poems 
were recited rather than read ; and 
though B. would be too long to de- 

claim of etthecnstom 

of of favourite 

her demand ex- 

pressed by the hearers, would cause 
its gradual enlargement. 

Bequeath, Bequest, two words 
strictly applicable in Eng. law to the 
disposition of personal property bj- 
will, ' tne word ' devise,’ being the 
technical term to apply to disposition 
of real property. See Wiix. 

Berabra, Nubian people of Egypt, 
obiefly found in the neighbourhood 
of the Nile from Assuan to Wadi 
Haifa. Thej' are also found in Kordo- 
fau and Dar Fur. They are not. as 
some suppo.oe, of old Egyptian line, 
for their facial angle shows that they 
originally came from negro stock. 

Theyare honest, intelligent, and quick 
to acquire new methods of agricul- 
ture, rvhich is their eluof employment. 

In religion they aro Mohammedans. 

Bermans, see Bereans. the Mahwattas, and finally divided 

Bdranger, Pierre Jean de (1780- between the Peshwa and tlie Kajnli 
1857), a Fr. song-writer. Ho was born of Nagporo. in 1801 B. was trans- 
in Paris, and his father abandoned ferrodtoBritishdominion in exchange 
Pierre’s mother only six months after for some other dists., and to cancel a 
the marriage. During his childhood debt of two millions. The Nlsain is 
B. was under the care of his grand- the first native Indian chlefhiin. 
father, Champy, a tailor. At the age Pop. 13,000,000. 
of nine he was transferred to the i>ro- Herat, the cap. of Jnnnina, of S. 
teotion of an aunt, who kept an inn Albania, Turkey. It is situated on the 
at Pdronne. Her vigorous republican K. Ergeno, a trib. of tlio Somoni, 
ideas were passed on to her nephew Pop. (1000) 15,000. Products wine, 
Pierre. He became a printer’s ap- olive oil, fruit, and grain, 
prentice for three years at the age of Beraun, a tn. in Boliotnia, Austria: 
fourteen, subsequently acting as a pop. 9003 (1900). It lias limo-kilns, 
clerk in the service of his father, who textile manufs., sugar refineries, and 
had acquired a fortune, and who very breweries. 

soon afterwards lost it. B. took up Berber, a tn. and prov. in Anglo- 
his abode at Paris after this, aud do- Egyptian Soudan, near the junction 
voted himself to the study of litcra- of the Atbara and the Nile, 'fho tn. 
ture. At this time ho lived in a garret, was tlie starting-point of the old cara- 
which forms the subject of one of his A-an route across tlie Nubian Desert 
songs. Adversity, however, shattered to the Red Sea, at Snakin, Pop. fiOOO. 
some of the dreams he had hoped to Berbora, or Borberah, the prin. sca- 
realise, and he u-as forced to solicit port and tn. in British Somaliland, 
help from Lucien Bonaparte. Three N.E. Africa, on a bay of the Gulf of 
yenrs later he was given a position Aden. It has a good harbour and is 
as clerk in the Imperial University, a great market-place for inland tribes, 
-.tlirough the influence of the poet During the period from October to 
Arnault. In ISlo he pub. his first col- May each year, a huge fair is held, 
JecUon of songs, and was immediately attractiug more than 30,000 people 
recognised as the foremost of his from nil parts of the East. The 
.coimtrv’s song-writers. His greate.st climate is good, 
friends’ w-ere the arti.sans, and his Berberidem, the name applied to a 
.enthusiasm and sympathy for them group of dicotyledonous plants of tlie 
■Avpre profound. His popularity in- cohort Ranalcs, which includes tiic 
iireased, and also his courage in airing Berberidaceic and Lardizabalacea;. 
revolutionary ideas, for in 1821 ho The plants are either bushes or herbs, 
was imprisoned in St. Pdlagio. Later, and aro found in the cooler parts of 
undaunted, ho again incurred punish- the world. The juice usually stain.s 
ment, and this time was incarcerated yellow, and the bark or stem is bitter 
In La Force. Hero he was visited by and used medicinally, 
some of the greatest men of the day, Berberis is a genus of Berberidnccro 


among whom were Hugo, Duma' 
and Saint- Beuve. In 1830 C5an-’ 
sonsNouvellcs were published, and ton 
years later his life story. Bv over 
200,000 votes lie was elected to 
enter the Constituent Asscmlilv. 
though reluctant y. He resigned 
sliortiy afterwards, nnd songht re- 
tirement till his death in Julv. The 
versatility of theme and light dell, 
cacy of his humour and patlios easilj- 
explain his powerful hold upon a 
public so warm as the working class 
of Franco, wliilo his technique and 
literary quality endeared him no less 
to tlie literary scholars of his day. 

Berar. or Hyderabad, is a prov. of 
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deucy and Mysore. It is watered by 
the Godaveri, the Taptce and Maha- 
nuddy, and the Krishna, and has a 
fertile soil, producing largo quantities 
of wheat and cotton. It was taken by 
the Moguls in the 17th century, after 
being ruled by independent sover- 
eigns, was afterwards devastated by 
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containing 100 Bpecies in S. America British Guiana. It is bounded on the 
and mountainous dists. of the tropics. IS. by Dutch Guiana and R. Corentyn. 
Tlio most common species occurs as a Its area Is 21,000 sq. m. In 1831 it 
shrub in Britain, and is known as wasjoinedto Es.sequiboand Demerara 
harberry (g.v.). under one gov., wliile formerly it 

Berbers, the term applied to the formed a distinct prov. Its chief 
different branches of tlie native product is sugar, while rum, molasses, 

‘ Libyans ’ of N. Africa. Tliese tribes timber, cocoa, and tropical fruits are 
have inhabited tlie region between also features of its productions. Mag- 
tlie Mediterranean and the Sahara nifioent timber forests contain the 
since the earliest times. The dcriva- niora and bullet trees. The R. Berbice 
tion of the name is yet undiscovered, is fed by the Canje and is navigable 
though it may have come from for 175 m. New Amstcrd.am is the 
fidp^apoL, barbarians. Egyptian in- prin. town of the division, 
scriptions of the 17th and 13th cen- Borceo, Gonzalo de (fl. 1230), 
turies b.c. speak of the Barabara and Spanish poet, considered the father 
Beraberata tribes. They were called of modern Spanish poetry, was one 
' Lebu,’ ■ Mashuasha,’ ‘ Tamahu,’ of tlie earliest poets in tlie vernacular. 

■ Tohonnu,’ and ‘ Kahaka ’ liy the Ho follows tlie troubadour school of 
Egyptians. There are a host of tribes Langue d’Oe. His poems, which were 
called by this terra to-day, the main very numerous, are chiefly sacred in 
sections being Zouaoua and Jebalia theme and are composed in four- 
fin Tripoli and Tunisia), the Chauwia, rhymed verse, called (gnadema via). 
Kabyles, and Beni-Mzab (in Algeria); His most noteworthy poems are 
the Shlffh, Amazigh, and B. (in Milngros de Nvestra Sennra, Vida dc 
Morocco); and tlie Tuareg, Amos- Santa Oria, Vida de Santo Domingo 
Iiagh, Sorgu (in the Sahara). The de Silos, and La Esloria de Sant 
word Africa has been traced by some MilJan. The beauty of tliese poems 
scholars from a tribe called Avrigha, is marred by the monotonous 
whose dOBcondants. the Aouraghens, character of the verse, 
form one of the innumerable lessor Berceuse (Fr. berceau), literally a 
groups. The actual origin of the race cradle song; a soft lulling melody with 
is still Involved in obscurity, and it an accompaniment to imitate rocking, 
is to be noticed that, notwithstanding r .Antwerp, Bel- 

the alterations in feature, usually fine buildings 

brought about in the process of time 

by foreign conquest at the hands of Berchem (or Berghem), Nioolaas 
successive invaders, the typo is still (1524-83), a Dutch landscape painter, 
surprisingly like that of the Stone born at Hnnrlom. Studied first under 
Ago. The usual facial characteristics his father (Pieter Clansz van Haarlem) 
are dark hair and hazel eyes, while and afterwards under Van Goyen and 
the complexion is distinctly of the Weenix. He was very industrious, 
white variety. The Aral)S have been and produced an immense number of 
the prin. invaders, and yet the races pictures, etchings, and drawings, 
are almost as di-stinct as it some which were much sought after. His 
barrier had existed between them, work, particularly in his landscapes 
In character tlie B. is independent, and etchings, is held in great esteem, 
sturdy, and self-reliant, honest, in- Some of his best pictures are in the 
telligont, and scrupulous ; in all of museum at Amsterdam. He died at 
which virtues he forms a contrast to Haarlem. 

the Arab. The gov. of the Bs. extends Berchet, Giovanni (1783-1851), It. 
over each state, which in most cases poet and patriot, born at Milan. His 
is the vil., and tlicro is no attempt connection with politics as writer for 
at centralisation. Yet the poorest the ConciKo(orc caused him to flee to 
of them has as largo a share in the England after the Revolution, and 
gov. as the richest. They arc ex- here most of his works wore pub. The 
ceedingly warlike, and have never yet following may be mentioned : Pro- 
boon thoi'ouglily subdued. Their re- Jughi di Parga, 1824; Romance; 
ligion is Mohammedanism, tliough Fantasie, 1829. His collected works 
their zeal does not often lead to such were pub. witli a biography by F. 
a practical result as the observance Cusani (Milan, 1863). 
of the ablutions. Indeed wild boars Berchta (the original of the Eng. 
arc eaten and fig wine is drunk. In Bertha), a fairj- in S. (3er. legend. She 
spite of tills evident laxity they have corresponds to Hulda 'gracious, bo- 
moro reverence for their saints than nign) in N. Ger, mythology. Origin- 
tho Arabs. B. women occupy an ally a benevoleut and beautiful spirit 
Inferior position, and arc procurable she subsequently came to be regarded 
by purchase, and easily disposed of os a witch, or a bugbear, to frighten 
at will, yet they arc protected bylaws, children. At one time she was wor- 
and have a voice in their formation, shipped by pagans as a minor deity, 
Borbice, the eastern portion of as shown by the existence of numerous 
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.springs, etc., so named, in Salzburg 
and other places. 

Berchtesgaden, a tn. of Germany, 
on the boundary of Bavaria. It is 
placed at a height of 1700 ft. on the 
Untersherg, and it is famous for its 
roek-salt, whose mines wore worked 
as far back as 1174. Its other indus- 
tries include toys, and horn and ivory 
articles. Pop. 10,040 (1900). 

Berohtold, Leopold, Count (1758- 
1809), a Ger. medical UTiter, travelled 
through Europe, Asia, and Africa with 
a view to mitigating human sulTcring: 
pub. works against hasty interment 
and concerning sicknesses incident to 
seamen, and for curing them; pub. at 
Vienna, 1797, directions lor the cure 
and prevention of the plague. He 
wi’ote on many similar subjects, and 
was active in making known the 
advantages of vaccination. 

Berck-sur-Mer. a seaport and bath- 
ing resort in N. France, in the dept, 
of Pas-de-Calais, 22 m. S. of Boulogne. 
Pop. (1906) 7638. 

Bercy is an old com. of the Seine, 
situated on.the r. b. of that river: it 
has been joined to Paris since 1859, 
and is the chief depot (or the wines, 
oil, vinegar, and wood for Paris ; boat- 
building is carried on. 

Berdiansk, a seaport on the north- 
ern shore of the Sea of Azov, in the 
Russian gov. of Taurida. There is a 
good harbour; grain, wool, and hides 
are exported, and agric. machinery is 
manufactured. Pop. 30,000. 

Berdichev, or Berditchef, a tn. of 
W. Russia in the gov. of Kiev, 116 m. 
S.W. of Kiev by rail. An important 
trade centre. Famous for .its four 
annual fairs for the sale of leather, 
corn, wine, etc. Jews form the bulk 
of the population. 

Berdoe, Edward (b. 1836), English 
doctor and author, born in London ; 
educated at Regent’s Park College 
and London Hospital Medical College; 
has practised in Hackney since 1876. 
He is editor of the Zoophilist, and has 
written many medical works, but his 
hobby has been the study of Brown- 
ing. He was on the committee of tho 

•. _ i.... r 
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Berea: 1. A suburb and park of 
Durban (Port Natal), Natal. The 
suburb is picturesquely situated and 
commands the harbour. 2. A 
terial dist. in Basutoland, 

Maseru, and containing tho r 
station of Berea. 


Berengaria 

Bereans, an almost extinct sect ol 
Christians founded in Scotland in the 
18th ceuturj' by the Rev. John 
Barclay (1734-98), a native of Perth- 
sliire. They are so-called after the 
people of Berea, of whom it is said 
in Acts xvii. 11, that ‘ They received 
the word with all readiness of mind,’ 
The B. hold that the knowledge ot 
the existence and character of God 
can be obtained from tho Bible alone, 
not from natmo or reason; that the 
Psalms of David refer to Christ alone; 
that assurance is of tho essence of 
faith, and that lack ol faith is an un- 
pardonable sin. Tho rest of their 
doctrine is practically identical with 
that of the Calvinists, 

Beregh is the name of a dist. of 
Hungary, which numbers about 
200,009 inhab. The chief tn. of tho 
district is Bercgszasz. 

Beregonium, an error in tho Dim 
ed. of the Geography of Plolcmg, IISO. 
It should bo Regoninm, which wn.^ 
tho name of a tn. of Novnnta;. and 
whieh now corresponds to the tn. of 
Innermessan, a fortified tn. on Loch 
Ryan, Scotland. 

Berogszasz. a tn. in Hungary in co, 
Bereg, about 100 m. S.B. of Kasehau; 
pop. (1900) 9609. 

Berendt, Gottlieb (6. 1836), Gorman 
geologist, pub. in 1863 a geological 
chart of Brandenburg. He was ap- 
pointed professor ot geoloipy at tho 
university of Berlin, 1875. Ho did 
much valuable geologio.al reaoarch 
work in N. Germany, and wa.s one ol 
the earliest expounders of tho glacial 
theory. Ho was a violent opponent of 
tho Darwinian theory. Ilis two chief 
works are Oeognostischc Bcschrcibitvg 
cter Vmgegmd Berlins, 1885, and Die 
TheorieDanrinsrtneldic Gcolopie, XS70. 

1 1 ' " onger or Bercn- 

, SSS-924. son of 
’ iuli, and grand- 
jouis lo Dfibon- 
throno in pre- 
ference to Guido, Duke of Spolcto. 
he maintained his position against all 
rivals until 923, when ho was over- 
thrown by Rudolf, King of Burgundy. 
Thofollowingyearhowas assassinated. 

Berengar IL, King of Italy, 950-901, 
grandson of Berengar I. In 952 tho 
Emperor Otto I. compelled B. to be- 
come a feudal dependent of Germany. 
In 961 B. was dethroned by tho em- 
peror, and eventually died, in 900, In 
a Bavarian prison. 

Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez 
VI., King of Navarro, and Blanche of 
Castile.and queen of Richard I.. Ccour 
do Lion. She married Richard in tho 
is. ot Cj'prus in 1191, when ho was 
tho crusadic wars, 
him to Palestine, she 
vere until Sept. 1192, 
n advance of tho king. 
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and safely reached Sicily, and oventn - 1 ter of Ptolemrens Philadelphus by 
ally Poitou in Franco. The kina, less , Arsinoe, tiie daugliter of Lymsi- 
fortunate, wa.s taken prisoner by the i machus. Slio was the sister of 
Arcliduke of Austria. B. was reduced ■ Ptolcnia;us III., Euergetes, and wa.s 
to dire straits after Richard’s death given in marriage, 252 B.c., by Iier 
in 1199 but received assistance from father to Antioohus II., King of Syria, 
the Templars. .She died cliildless in ; called Theus, God, who divorced his 
1230. Slie was famed for her beauty wife Laodice on the occasion. After 
and wisdom. ■ the death of Philadelphus, Antiochus 

Berengarius of Tours, scholar and , divorced B. and took back Laodice, 
theologian, was &. at Tours about 998. who poisoned her husband and put 
He was a pupil of Fulbert de Chartres. B. to death, together wiUi a son 
In 1040 he became archdeacon of; whom she had by Antiochus. To 
Angers, and soon after commenced to ■ avenge his sister’s death Ptolemajus 
attack the dogmas of transubstantia- ; III., Euergetes, invaded Syria, put 
tion and the real presence. He was . to death Laodice, and overran the 
summoned before the councils of ; empire of the Seleucida:. 3. Wife 
Tours (1054) and Rome (1059), was I (c. ‘248 B.c.) of Ptoleinwus III., Euer- 
conderaned for heresj' and forced to 1 getes; but her parentage is doubtful, 
recant. His abjurations were soon ! Tlus B. is said to have made a vow of 
followed on each occasion by a j her hair during her husband’s wars in 
vigorous re-assertion of his heretical . Asia. 'The hair was placed in the 
doctrines, and in 1079 he was again temple of Venus, from which it was 
summoned to Romo. Again he ‘ ab- stolen, but Conon of Samos declared 
jured ’ his ‘ error,’ and again he sub- that it had been taken up to the skies 
sequently withdrew his ‘ abjuration.’ and placed among the seven stars in 
Soon afterwards, the opposition to his the lion’s tail. Callimachus UTote a 
teachings proving too strong, he re- poem on the occasion, which is now 
tired to an island near Tours, and died only know-n from the beautiful trans- 
there in 1088. lation by Catullus, De Coma Bere- 

Berenger (called Berenger of Tours) nices. B. was put to death by her 
(998-1088), a celebrated Fr. divine, S 9 a Ptolemajus IV., Philopator, and 
was born in Tours of a rich and dis- his infamous minister Sosibus. 4. 
tinguished family. After studjdng at Otherwise called Cleopatra, the onlj' 
Chartres imdor Fulbert, he returned legitimate child of Ptolemreus VIII. 
to Tours in 1031, and was made (.Soterll.); reigned six months, the last 
teacher in the monastery of St. nineteen days of them in concert with 
Martin. He continued to reside at her husband, Alexander II., who, ac- 
'Tours, though he was made arch- cording to Appian Porphyry, mur- 
deueon of Angers in 1040. B. agreed dered her nineteen days after the 
witli the doctrine expressed by Scotus marriage, 81 B.c. The portraits of 
Erigena in the preceding century, and Alexander II. and B. appear several 
openly taught it. He denied transub- times on the great wall of sandstone 
stiintiation, and saw nothing but a which encloses the temple of Edfu, 
symbol in tlie sacrament of com- and the portrait of B. is always the 
munion. Ho developed tbeso vnews same. 5. A daughter of Ptolemseus 
in a letter to Lanfranc, prior of Bee, IX., Auletes, who began to reign in 
and was accordingly condemned for EgJ’Pt, 81 B.c., sister of Cleopatra, 
them by the councils of Verceil in During the absence of her father in 
1050, Tours in 1054, and Paris in Rome, B. was made regent, which 
1059. He thereupon abjured hts office she held from c. 58-55 B.c. 
former views, and burnt liis docu- Gainnius, about the close of 55 n.c., 
ments expressing them, but later came to EgjTit with an army and 
again went back to his heretical restored Auletes, who put his daugh- 
opinions. On being condemned by ter to death. Clinton’s Fasti Hcl- 
Rome, however, ho repented, and lenim. 6. A daughter of Herodes 
fmi.shed his life ns a rigorous ascetic. Agrippa I., grandson of Herod the 
Berenice, an antique seaport of Great. After the capture of Jerusalem 
Egj'pt, situated on the E. coast of the i she was taken to Rome, and was to 
Red Sen. It stands at the head of a [have married Titus, son of the Em- 
gulf, and its harbour has been almost I Peror Vespasian, but on his father’s 
blocked by a sand-bar. Among its I death Titus unwillingly sent her 
important ruins is a temple. It wasimvay, as the match was not pleasing 
founded in 285 n.c. by Ptolemy II. to the Roman people. (Suetonius, 
Berenice: 1. One of the four tvives Titus.) 
of PtoleniojuB I., the founder of the Berenicea, a genus of ceUuliferous 
dynasty of the Lagida: in Egypt, and | coroUlnc of the order Gymnoloemata 
the mother of Ptolcmteus 11., called i and family Dia-stoporidte. It belongs 
Philadelphus. B. had a son. Magus, | to the Bryozoans and is very ahun- 
by a former husband, who was after- ' dant in the Jura and Cretaceous 
wards King of CjTene. 2. A daugh- systems. 
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Berenson, Bernhard (6. 1865), his- 
torian and critic, born at Vilna. Russia. 
His cliiet study is old It. painting. 
His most notable works arc : Painters 
of the Renaissance, 1S94 ; Florentine 
Painters of the Renaissance, 1897 ; 
2'he Stndij and Crilicisin of Italian 
Art, 1901 ; and Lnrenco Lotto, 1903. 

Beresford, Lord Charles William de 
la Poer (5. 1S46), a British naval 
oiflccr and parliamentarian, son of 
the fourth Jlarquis of Waterford, 
born in co. Waterford, Ireland. He 
was educated in private schools, and 
entered tlie navy as a cadet of the 
Britannia in 1859. He became a 
lieutenant in 1808, a captain in 1882, 
and a rear-admiral in 1897. He was 
naval A.D.G. to the Prince of Wales 
(King: Edward VII.) on his visit to 
India (1875-6), and to Queen Victoria 
(1896-7). He was in command of the 
Condor at the bombardment of 
Alexandria In 1882, when be par- 
ticularly distinguished himself for 
bravery; he served in the Nile Ex- 
pedition under Lord Wolseley, 1884- 
85; he was in command of the naval 
brigade at the battles of Abu Idea, 
Abu Kru, and Metemmeh, and com- 
manded the Safia (whoso boiler was 
repaired under fire) in an expedition 
up the Nile to rescue Sir Charles 
Wilson’s column. He was elected 
M.P. for Waterford, 1874-8(1; Jfar.vlo- 
bone, 1885-9; York, 1897-1900; 
Woolwich, 19()2. He was appointed a 
Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty, 
but resigned in two years on a ques- 
tion of the increase of the licet. In 
1898 he visited Cliinn as a representa- 
tive of the Associated British Cham- 
bers of Commerce. He \vas in com- 
mand of the Mediterranean Fleet, 
1905-7, and of the Channel Fleet, 
1907-9. Ho retired in 1911, in which 
year he was created G.C.B. Since 
19l() ho has represented Portsmouth 
in Parliament, and is a vigorous Con- 
servative. He has UTitton numerous 
articles on Egypt and on naval and 
imperial quest ' ' " ' ■ 

to the Times. 
tions are Nelso 
Break-tip of China, 1899. 

Beresford, James (1764-1840), Eng, 
author, born at Upham, Hants.; edu- 
cated at Charterhouse and Oxford. 
In 1812 he became rector of Kob - 1 
worth Beauchamp, Leicestershire. 
His chief work. The jMiseries of 
Human Life : or the Last Groans of 
Timothv Tesii/, etc., was praised by 
Scott, and ho also pub. some tr.ans- 
lations and religious books. 

Beresford, John (1738-1805), an 
Irish statesman, born in Dublin and 
graduated at Trinity College in 1757. 
He sat in parliament, representing 
Waterford, from 1760 till his death. 
Ho was made Privy Councillor, 1768; 
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First Commissioner of Revenue, 1780; 
Privy Councillor of England, 1786. 
B. wielded great authority in Irish 
affairs and was Pitt’s chief adviser in 
his policy to that country. B. sug- 
gested tlic clauses in Orde’s Bill, re- 
garding the removal of the com- 
mercial restrictions of Ireland, but 
was successfully opposed by Grattan. 
Lord Fitzwiliiam dismissed B. from 
offlee in 1795, on the ground that his 
inlluence in Ireland was displeasing to 
the Grattan party, and therefore a 
hindrance to the gov. Fitzwiliiam was 
recalled on this account, and B. re- 
instated. B. played an important 
part in bringing about the union of 
Ireland with England, and superin- 
tended the fiscal arrangements be- 
tween the two countries. His second 
wife was Barbara Montgomery, one 
of the ■ Graces ’ of Joshua Reynold’s 
picture in tho Royal Academy. 

Beresford, Lord John George do la 
Poer (1773-1862), Primate of all Ire- 
land. Ho was educated at Eton and 
Oxford, and was ordained a priest in 
1797. He became Dean of St. Mac- 
artin’s, Cloghcr, 1799; Bishop of 
Cork and Ross, 1805 ; Archbisliop of 
Dublin, 1820; Archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of all Ireland, 1822. In 
1851 ho was elected Chancellor of tlio 
Dublin University, having been vice- 
chancellor since 1829. Ho was a 
generous benefactor, and the cathe- 
dral of Armagh was restored through 
his liberality. He died at Auburn, 
CO. Down. 

Beresford, Sir John Poo(17C0-lS44), 
a British admiral, the natural son of 
Lord dc la Poer, tho first Marquis of 
Waterford. Ho entered tho navy in 
1782; in 1795, ns acting captain of 
the frigate Hussar, he succcs.sfiilly 
engaged five Fr. storc-sliips in Hamp- 
ton Ronds : when in command of the 
Raison ho captured a Spanish ship off 
the Bahamas, 1797. In 1803 lie was 
appointed the command of tho North 
Sea; ho served under Lord Gambler 
■’■’ring tho operations in Basque 

)ods, 1809; acted ns senior officer 

tho Poitiers oil' Brest, 1810; took 
part in tlie blockade of Tcxel, 1811: 
promoted to the rank of rear-admiral 
and created a baronet, 1814: created 
K.C.B., 1819, and an admiral, 1838. 
Between 1809 and 1835 ho sat in 
parliament representing successively 
the constituencies Coleraine. Berwick, 
Northallerton, and Cbatliam. 

Beresford, William Carr. Viscount 
(1768-1854). a noted British general, 
the illegitimate son of tho first 
Marquis of V'atcrford. He entered 
the army in 1785 and served with 
distinction at Toulon, in Egi-pt, tho 
Cape, and Buenos Ayres. In F(d). 
1809 he undertook tho reorganisation 
of tho Portuguese army and achieved 
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great success He was rewarded by professor o£ Sanskrit at the Sorbonne, 
being created a K.B. and a peer of and won a high reputation as a 
Portugal. At Albucra he was in scholar. He wrote voluminously, and 
eommand, and he was also present at issued several translations from the 
Badajoz, .Salamanca, and other im- Sanskrit. The following of his works 
portant Peninsular battles. In 1S14 may be mentioned : La Relirjion 
he was made Baron, and in 1823 Vidique, 3 vols., Paris, 1878-83; 
Viscount, B. He left Portugal in Chronolouie de VAncien Royaume 
1819, entered into Eng. politics, and ' Klmier, 1884; and Eludes sut le 
became master-general of ordnance in I Z-eariQue du Rig- Veda, 1885. .See V. 
Wellington’s administration, 1828-30. Henry, L’leuvre d’Abel JJcrgaigne. 

In the latter year lie went into retire- Bergama (anct. Peiganio.s), a city 
ment and lived in Kent until his of Asia Jlinor about 40 m. N. of 
death. Smyrna. Beautifully situated in a 

Beresina, ariv. in Russia. Itisatrib. fertile valley. Pop. (iOOU. 
of the Dnieper, and waters the gov. Bergamo, a city and episcopal see 
of Muisk. It is navigable for 250 m., of Lombardy, Italy. It is the cap. of 
though severe floods mar its value. the prov. of the same name, and is 
Beresna, or Berezna, a tn. of Russia, situated at the base of the Aips at the 
situated 30 m. E. of Tchernigofl, on a junction of the Brembo and Serio. 
trib. of the Desna: pop. 11,800. There arc two distinct parts to the tn., 

Berezin, Elias Nicolaievitoh (1818- the old, Citta Alta, on a hill, and 
90), Russian Orientalist. He travelled CittA Bassa below. 'There are a num- 
through Asia Minor, Per.sia, Egypt, her of silk and cotton factories and 
and Siberia for lingui-sticai and etho- a large cattle market. Pop. (tn.) 
logical research. In 1855 he was ap- 25,425, (dist.) 40,801. 
pointed professor of Turkish at St. Bergamot, or Citrus Bergamia, is a 
Petersburg University. He also held variety of C. Aurantium, the orange 
the appointment of director of the (g.u.). 

Oriental Numismatic Museum at St. Bergamot, Essence of, is an essential 
Petersburg, and largely contributed oil obtained botli by pressure and dis- 
Oriental subjects to tire Russian tillation from the rind of the ripe 
Encycloprodia. fruit of the B. (g.v.). The essence 

Berezov, a tn. of Asiatic Russia. It smells of oranges, and is used as a 
is situated in the gov. of Tobolsk, perfume. 

700 m. to the N. of that city. From Bergara, or Vergara, is a smail tn. 
time to time fires liave destroyed the in the Spani.sh prov. of Guipflzeoa, 
tn. Its trade is in furs, mammoth one of the Basque provs. It is noted 
bones, and fish. Pop. 1073. for cotton and linen stuffs. Pop. 9000. 

Berezovsk, a vil. in the gov. of Bergedorf, a tn., free ter. of Ham- 
Perm, E. Russia, situated in the burg, Germany, on the R. Bille, 10 m. 
Urals, near Ekaterinburg. Centre of from Hamburg. The dist., known as 
Important gold-mining dist. of same die Vierldnde, is very fertile, and is 
name, which has been worked since a centre of market gardens for Ham- 
1747. burg and export. Pop. (dist.) 25,000, 

Berg, Duchy of, a former duchy of (tn.) 11,000. 

Germany, situated on the r. b. of the Bergen, a city and seaport of Nor- 
Rhine, and having for its boundaries way, situated on tlie W. coast, in lat. 
Cleves on tlio N., La Marck on the E., C0° 23' N. It lies between Vaagen 
Westphalia on the S., and Cologne on ] Harbour and the Puddefiord. The 
the W. It became a duchy in 1380. vegetation is unusually prolific for 
when it was in the hands of the JtUich that particular lat., tliough it is ac- 
family. The Thirty Years’ War was counted for by the equally unusual 
partly brought about by the question rainfall (mean 74 in. annually). The 
of its successor on the death of John appearance of the tn. is picturesque, 
William in 1009. In 1815 the Con- amid the beauty of the surrounding 
gross of Vienna made it over to scenery. The chief street of the tn. 
Prussia, though formerly it had been is named Strandgaden. Its principal 
in the possession of Louis, son of the ! buildings are ttie cathedral, a hos- 
Klng of Naples. i pita], a diocesan college, an observa- 

Berg, a suburb of Stuttgart, cap. of I * ' ' ' ion. The 

Wurtemberg, S. Germany, on the } nd Jolian 

Neckar. Has iron and woollen ‘ ■ ' Dahl, and 

manufs., mineral springs, and many the musical geniuses Ole Bull and 
lino residences. Edward Grieg were all born here. 

Berga, a tn. in the prov. of Cata- Among shipowning centres B. ranks 
Ionia, Spain, 52 m. N.N.W. of Bar- ' first, though its actual trade is less 
colona : pop. 5000. j than that of Christiania. The prin. 

Borgaigno, Abel (1838-88), a Fr. i export is fish and fish products, while 
Sanskrit scholar and philologist, born i the others include butter, copper ore, 
at Vimy, Pas-de-Calais. He became i and hides. Its manufs. are not exten- 
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si re ; among them are paper manuf., 
pottery, ropes, and tobacco. Tlie tn. 
was founded in J070 by King- OJaf 
Kyrre. Fire damaged it at dilTerent 
times, and the broad spaces (Ai- 
menninge) now met so frefjuently arc 
arranged to arrest any possible ont- 
break. Pop. 72,129. 

Bergen-op-Zoom, a tn., prov. of N. 
Brabant, Holland, at the junction 
of the K. Scheldt and the Zoom. 
It has large tile and pottery works, 
and the oyster and anchovy fishery 
is important. Sugar-beet is a new 
industry. In the 15th century its 
cloth trade and fisheries made it an 
important town. Fortified in 157 G, it 
was unsuccessfully besieged by the 
Siiauiards in ISSG, 1G05, and 1622. 
It was more strongly fortified by 
Coehorn, and was captured by the 
Fr. in 1745, and again in 1795. Sir 
Thomas Graham (Lord Ljmedochj 
failed in the assault on the tn., 1S14. 
The fortifications were destroj-ed in 
the 19th century. Pop. 13.GC3. 

. Bergenroth, Gustav Adolf (1813- 
69), Ger. historian, born at Oletzko, 
Prussia ; educated at Kiiitigsberg 
University; entered the diplomatic 
service, which he left after the 1848 
revolution. He spent 1850-61 in 
America, and in 1S57 settled down to 
historical study in England, malting 
a special study of the Tudor period. 
Hischief' ■ ■■ "■ ' ' ■ • > 

Sia/e Pa; 

(ions bell. 

vols.), was puu. utu'iug iouw,-ou. 

Bergerac, a tn., Dordogne, France, 
on the Bordeaux-Cahors line. It is a 
busy centre of trade, especially in the 
wine of the dist., and there are tan- 

"• ■ - ’<F, anddis- 

n the right 
bridged to 
■ lurb. The 

as checked 
nturies bj' 

its adherence to Calvinism, especially 
after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Pop. (tn.) 10,545, (com.) 
15,625. 

Bergerac, Savinien Cyrano de 
(1619-55), Fr. author of romances 
and dramas, son of the Seigneur 
de Mauviferes et de B., served as an 
officer in the Guards during 1030 
and 1640; his enormous nose, his ad- 
ventures, including a fight with a 
hundred opponents, and the^ duels 
which persisted throughout his life, 
are recorded by his friend Lebrct; he 
then turned to writing, producing 
(1654) Le Pidanl a comedy 

which influenced MoliCro, and the 
tragedy, iloH d’ Agrippinc, which the 
ortliodox suspected of atheism. His 
satirical scientific romances, L'liiS' 
loires Comiqties des 6lats de la lime. 
1654, and Du Soldi, 1162 have been 
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regarded as the forermmers of Suifl's 
Gulliver's Travels, or os mcrelv an 
echo of Rabelais' Panlaorucl. ' He 
died from an accident while in Hie 
service of the Duo d’Ap.irjon. Ed- 
mond Rostand founded his plav, 
Cvrano de Bergerac, 1897, on the ad- 
ventures of the real Cyrano; the 
central character being played bv 
Coquelin aind. The collected works 
were pub. by P. L. Jacob, 1858, with 
Lebret’s memoirs. Sec also P. A. 
Brun, ISQi, and Garnet Smith in 
Comitill Magazine, July 1898. 

Bergh, Johan Edvard (1S2S-S0). a 
Swedish painter, born in Stockholm, 
and father of the modern school. He 
studied painting at the Rhineland 
Academy in Parks, and in (ieneva, 
under Caiame. His paintings arc 
chiefly landscape, and are idealistic 
in character. Ho preferred vivid, 
h'vely colouring. In ISGI ho was 
appointed professor in the Academy 
of Stockholm. His liest picture l.s 
perhaps his ‘ View of Uri,' now in the 
Berlin Academy. 

Berghaus, Heinrich (I797-1SSI), a 
Ger. geographer and Cartographer, 
born at Qcves. Ho wa.s a member 
of the Prussian snn-oy of 1816. and 
was head of a gcogrnpliicnl seliool nt 
Potsdam and professor of mathe- 
matics in Berlin. In addition to 

many valuable 

e.g. Gnmdriss 
his chief work 
alischcr Allas, 

by bis nephov ' ■ . 

Both uncle an 
largelj’ to the ; 
in various editions. 

Berghem, Nicholas, see Bicnciiuvr. 

Bcrgk, Theodor (1S12-81), a Ger. 
classical scholar, born at Leipzig: 
was professor of classical literature at 
Marburg, Freiburg, and Haile from 
1842-68, irhen ho retired to Bonn. 
His chief works are his ed. of the Gk. 
lyric poets (Poclm Lyrici Ora:ci, 
1843, now ed. 1900), of Anacreon, 
1834, and a lyrical anthology. His 
llistory of Greek Litcrahiirs, begun in 
1872. was completed by G. Heinriobs 
and E. Pei)rniuller. See Peppmilller’s 
memoir in ed. of bis minor uritlngs, 
1884, and Sand.v.s. llistory of Clas- 
sical Scholarship, hi., 1908. 


Knoller, Jlcngs, Canova; obtained 
the prize at the Academy of Parma, 
1784, with a picture of Samson de- 
livered to tlie Philistines hy Dalilah. 
Returned to Germany, 1786, and 
painted many al tnr-picces tor churches 
In the neighbourhood of Passnu; 1800 
made director of the Academy at 
Prague, and i)aintcd sov. altar-pieces 
tor churche.s there; died at Prague. 
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Bergman, Torbern Olof (1735-84), 
S\Tcdlsh chemist, bom atCatliarinberg, 
in W. Gotliland; educated for church, 
hut devoted his time to mathematics 
and physics: in 17 07 appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Upsala. His 
writings have been collected in six 
octavo vols. OpiisciiJa Torberni Berg- 
man Phvsica et Chemicn. 

Bergmann, Ernest von (1830-1907), 
Ger. surgeon, bom at Riigen, Livonia, 
Russia. Ho studied at the Doipat, 
Vienna, and Berlin imivcrsities, and 
in ISOO ■was attached to Prussian 
troops in the hospital service through 
the Bohemian campaign and the 
Franco-Prussian War, and was ap- 
pointed professor of surgery at Dor- 
pat, 1871-8. From 1878 to 1882 he 
was professor at Wiirzburg, and then 
occupied the chair of surgery in the 
university of Berlin. In 1887 he 
attended the Crown Prince of Ger- 
many, afterwards Emperor Frederick 
III., who was attacked with cancer of 
the throat ; this case gave rise to a 
heated controversy due to the dif- 
ferent diagnosis of his colleague in 
attendance, the Eng. specialist. Sir 
Morell Mackenzie. B. wrote numerous 
treatises, including Zur Lehre von der 
Fellembolic, 18G3; Die Lehre von den 

, •’“’v'-'; and Die 

<■ " . von Him- 

Bergmehl, or Mountain-flour, a 
geological deposit in the form of very 
lino greyish-white powder, also called 
‘ fossil farina,’ and ‘ diatomaceous or 
Infusorial earth.’ It is largely com- 
posed of tho indestructible siliceous 
frustules or coU-vi-allB of diatoms. 
Beds of earth of considerable thick- 
ness that have accumulated in past 
geological ages are now being found 
on the bottom of some fresh-water 
lakes and on the sea-floor. B. has 
valuable abrasive properties. It is 
employed in manufacturing dynamite 
as an absorbent ; and is used as in- 
sulating material for boilers and 
steam-pipe coverings. Deposits 
abound in Tertiary and Quaternary 
formations of many countries. It 
has been mined both in Eastern and 
Western U.S.A. In Lapland and 
Sweden in times of great scarcity it 
is sometimes eaten mixed with ground 
corn and birch-bark. The name is 
also given to a white powdery variety 
of caicito resembling cotton. 

Borgsehrund, a big crevasse at the 
base of a snow or ice slope. Bs. arc 
usually too wide to be strided, and 
resort must be had to a snow-bridge. 

Bergson, Henri Louis, Fr. philoso- 
pher,boru 185!) in Paris, and educated 
at the Lyc6o Condorcet and the Ecolo 
Normale. He became professor of 
pliilosophy at the Lyc6e d’Angers, 
1881-3, and, after holding various 


posts of a similar kind in the provs., 
ho was appointed professor at tho 
Ecole Normale Sup6rioure, 1897- 
1900, and since 190(3 has been pro- 
fe.ssor at the College de France. Ho 
is a member of the Institut and 
offlcier do I’Instruction Publiquo. 
One of Mons. B.’s most fruitful philo- 
sophical theses is, that much of the 
confusion in early metaphysics arises 
from the fact that, consciouslj' or un- 
consciously, we have stated reality in 
terms of space and tried to eliminate 
time. This attempted elimination of 
time is, he asserts, characteristic only 
of knowledge dominated entirely by 
conceptions of utility. If we try to 
state the relation between knowledge 
and its objects in terms of time in- 
stead of space many antinomies, e.g. 
those of Idealism and Realism, will be 
resolved. Thus in his Tiine and Free 
Will he states that determinists and 
their opponents confuse duration with 
extensity, and that once this con- 
fusion is dispelled wo may perhaps 
witness the disappearance of the ob- 
jections raised against Free Will. 
'Throughout his work, and particularly 
in what is perhaps liis most important 
and suggestive book. Creative Evolu- 
tion, Mons. B. insists on tho dis- 
tinction between the nature of our 
experience of time.and our experience 
of space. Time is a process of change 
in which none of the parts are ex- 
ternal to one another, but interpene- 
trating, where the past is carried on 
into the present, where therefore 
there is no repetition, but a continual 
creation of what is new. Space, on the 
other hand, is that w’hose parts are 
external to one another ; can be 
simultaneously apprehended, and in 
which recurrence of the same thing in 
the same position is possible. Like 
that shadowy giant of tho ancient 
pliilosophers, Heraclitus, Mons. B. 
regards everything as in a state of 
flux, ceaseless change in which there 
is, strictly speaking, no repetition or 
recurrence. Being no recurrence there 
cannot well be any guiding rules of 
conduct to meet each new and unique 
contingency. For tliis reason Mons. 
B. has been called a pragmatist, and 
much of his work consists in insisting 
on the influence of practical con- 
siderations on thought. It is not 
without interest to record that Mons. 
Georges Sorel and other syndicalist 
leaders of the Fr. proletariat find, or 
profess to find, in Mons. B.’s \vritings 
much justification of their ideals and 
methods. Mons. B.’s lectures have 
been enthusiastically received by 
London as well as Parisian audiences, 
and numerous criticisms of hie phUo- 
Bophy have been written within the 
last few years. His chief publications 
are Essai sur les donnies irnmidiates 
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de la Conscience, 18S9 (Eng. transla- 
tion, 1910); Mature el mimoire, 1896 
(Eng. translation, 1911); Le JRire. 
1900 (Eng. translation, 1911); i’Ero- 
hition CrMrice, 1907 (Eng. transla- 
tion, 1911 ). Consult Professor William 
James. -1 Plnrnlistic Universe, 1909; 
The Philosophi; of Bergson, by A. D. 
Lind.say, 1911; \V. H. Carr, Henri 
Bergson: the Philosophy of Change, 
1912; E. Hermann, Encken and 
Bergson, 1912; Hugh S. Elliot, 
Modern Science and the Illusions of 
Professor Bergson; and article by the 
Rigiit Hon. A. J. Ualfour in Hibbert 
Journal, 1911. 

Bergues, a tn. of N. I'eance, in the 
Hord dept., 5 m. S.S.E. of Dunkirk. 
Its industries include brewing, malt- 
ing, brnsli-iuaking, and oil preparing. 
Pop. 4409. 

BergOn. a picturesquely - situated 
vil. and health resort in the Swiss 
canton of tlie Orisons near tho 
Albula Pass. It is about 20 m. by 
road from Thusis. 

Berg Wind, the name applied in 
the S. coast of Cape Colony to a 
rough, hot, dry nortlierly wind. This 
wind is frequent during the months 
of May and August Its duration is 
normally one day, but occasionally 
It blou's stentlily lor two days. 

Bergylt, or Berguylt (Norwegian 
bergpi/lla), European name for the 
rosefisli, or Sehnsles marinus, a 
fish of tho family Scorpmnidre (with 
15 dorsal spines and 31 vertebrae). 
It is found on both shores of the N. 
Atlantic, and is known by many 
names, amongst them being Nor- 
wegian haddock, rodnsli, homdiugan, 
redperol), rotisnapper. Tho grown 
fish is of a nearly uniform orange- 
red colour. Tho same name is used 
in Scotland for the black goby. ^ ^ 

dist., Bengal, Britis 
shidabad on the . 

Indian JIutiny bro 
old and abandoned town of Cossim- 
bazar is within the boundaries. Pop. 
24,397. 2. A tn., Ganjam dist., Madras. 
British India. Tho chief industries 
are silk-weaving and sugar-manu- 
facture. Pop. 23,729. 

Beri-beri, a tropical disease, of 
which the main symptoms are tliosc 
of peripheral neuritis, beginning with 
numbness and slifi'uess in tho legs, 
swellings and puffing of the ankles 
and face, and paralysis of muscles; in 
‘ wet B.’ the pufllness becomes general 
and dropsicai, in ‘ dry B.' the muscles 
atrophv, acute breathlessness and 
heart palpitations follow, with heart 
failure, collapse and death, or the 
dropsical condition alTects the lungs 
with fatal elleet.s. The symptoms 
vary in intensity according to the 
particular nerves involved in the in- 
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flammaUon. Sfortality varie.s greatly 
The disea.so has been known in ibe 
Par E. from very early times, fad 
It IS prevalent in low-lying demp 
places on the coast and near riters 
chiefly in China, .lapan, and MaiaC, in 
Africa and W. Indies, and lu Oiba 
Panama, and .S. America, It is UaMc 
to break out rcper.'edly in the s.ame 
buildings ami in sl.iiis, by which It has 
been brought to Europe and Aestra- 
lin. No specific cure is known: Its 
cause has been attributed to .‘some 
fungoid parasite, possibly absorbed 
by eating mouldy nee. Epidcndcs of 
peripheral neuritis, such as thatattri- 
buted to arsenic in the glucose used In 
beer, have close resemblance to B. 
See Sir P. Mansoii, Tropical Diseases, 
and his article in Allbutt’s Systan o 
Medicine, 1907. 

Bering, see BnmrKa. 

Beriot. Charles Auguste (1802-70), 
a Belgian violinist and composer, b. 
at Louvain; he married JIalibran, tho 
famous singer, in 1836; professor in 
tho Conservatory of Music of Paris, 
1843; and of Brus.sels, 1SJ3-52. lie 
wrote a complete manual for the 
violin, composed seven concertos, and 
numerous popular picees. Ho Imd 
two noted pupils, Vieustemps and 
Ldonard. 

Beris is a genus of dipterous insect 
of tlie family Xylopiiagidro. Tlio 
species are small, metallio-coloured 
flies which frequent tho loaves of 
plants, and the larvie feed on putres- 
cent wood. B. rlnvipes lays its eggs in 
the form of a little oliain of single ovnl 
eggs glued together. 

Berislav, or Borislav, a tn. In the 
gov. of Kherson, Russia, 40 in. 
E.N.E. of Klierson city. It mnnufs. 
candles, and exports corn and timber. 

Berjn, a tn., Almerin, Spain, near 
•' a™ Load is mined near ; ngrlc. 

include wine, oil, and e.s- 
rss, and there are paper and 
ton mills. Pop. 13,224. 

Borkoley, a tn., Gloucestershire, 
England; situated in tho Vale of B.. a 
rich dairy and pasture country, ccle- 
bnitcd for its ‘ double Gloucester ’ 
cheese. The B. Ship Canal admits 
small vessels to Gloucester from tho 
docks at Sharpness. Tho cliurch is 
Early English and Decorated. B. 
Castle, where Edivard II. was mur- 
dered, to the S.E., the residence of 
Lord Fitzllardingo (see BERKiiLr.v, 
family), is one of tho finest in Eng- 
land. Dr. Edward Jenner, the 
discoverer of vaccination, was bom 
and buried here. Cloth was once 
manufactured. It was a borough in 
the 13th century, but tho corporation 
was dissolved in 1885. Pop. 774. 

Berkeley, a tn., Alameda co., Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. It is a popular resi- 
dential dist. for San Francisco, 7 ni. 
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distant across San Francisco Bay. It 
is the Bite of the university of Cali- 
fornia, estab. 1873, and of numerous 
denominational theological colleges 
and seminaries. Pop. 10,700. 

Berkeley, the name of an English 
noble family, ^vhoso history centres 
round the tenure of the great castle 
at Berkeley, Gloucestershire. A clear 
descent can be traced to Robert Fltz- 
Harding, who died in 1170, and was a 
wealthy citizen oRBristol. Tradition 
traces his descent from a son of a 
king of Denmark who came over 
with the conqueror. In 1155 he ob- 
tained a grant from the king of the 
manor of Berkeley, and a marriage 
took place between his son Jlaurice 
and the older family, descended from 
the Domesday tenant. Various lords 
of Berkeley, usually named Thomas 
or Maurice, played a distinguished 
part in the military and political 
annals of the kingdom. On the death 
of the ninth Earl of Berkeley in 1810, 
an imiiortant and interesting law- 
suit took place. In 1790 he had 
married Mary Colo, by whom he had 
already several children ; to legiti- 
mise these children he made a declara- 
tion of an earlier marriage: tliis entry 
of marriage in a parish register was 
declared by the House of Lords to 
have boon a forgory. The oldest 
son, thus declared illegitimate, had 
been loft the castle and estates by 
will, and now claimed a urit of 
summons as a baron ‘ by tenure of 
the castle of Berkeley,’ a claim which 
was defeated, u.s it had been declared 
in 1009 that such baronies by tenure 
were not to bo revived. lie was, 
however, raised to the peerage as 
Earl Fitzhardinge ; his brother suc- 
ceeding him revived the claim and 
was made a baron with the title of 
Fitzhardinge, which still remains, 
together with the ownership of the 
castle and Berkeley estates. The 
Earldom of Berkeley remains in the 
legitimate branch of the family. 
There have been many branches of 
the family, such as the Lords Berkeley 
of Stratton (1058-1773). with which 
the philosopher George Berkeley 
(g.v.) is said to have been connected. 

Berkeley. George (1085-1753), Irish 
phllosopherand bishop, 5. near Dysert, 
near Kilkenny, Ireland, was the son 
of a relative of Lord Berkeley of 
Stratton, Irish viceroy, 1070-72 ; his 
mother belonged to the same family 
as General Wolfe. Ho entered 
Trinity College. Dublin. 1700, of 
which he became fellow, 1707. Here 
the works of Descartes and Newton 
were read, while Locke’s Esaai/, pub. 
1000, wa-s already influencing the 
study of philosophy. The early trend 
of Ids mind is shown by his valuable 
Commonplace Book, 1705-0, first pub. 


in 1871, which gives the first working 
out of his new principle in philosophy, 
that matter, substance, and cause 
have no moaning apart from the con- 
sciou-s spirit; that no object exists 
apart from mind. In 1709 he pub. A 
Neio Theory of Eision, followed by a 
fuller statement, 1710, Principles of 
Human Knowledye In 17 1 1 appeared 
a Discourse on Passive Obedience, and 
in 1713 .Swift introduced him to the 
court and the intellectual society of 
London, and a popular expo.sition 
of his new theories in the form of 
Dialogues beliree7i Ifylas and Philo- 
nous was published. From 1714-20 
he travelled in Europe as chaplain 
to Lord Peterhoroiigh and as tutor to 
the son of Bishop A.slie. On his return, 
the disastrous condition of society, 
due to the collapse of the South Sea 
Bubble, led to his Essay towards 
Preventing the Riiin of Clrcat Britain, 
1721 In 1722 he was made dean of 
Dromore, and in 1724 dean of Derrj'. 
He then embarked on a scheme for 
the founding a college in the Ber- 
mudas, to Christianise from there the 
American continent. Tlirough Wal- 
pole he obtained a promised grant of 
£20,000, and in 1728 he went to Rhode 
Is,, where he lived till 1731, returning 
when he realised the money promised 
would not bo paid. In 1733 ho pub. 
Aleiphron, or the Minute Philosopher, 
a Platonic dialogue on the philosophy 
of religion, with criticism of the free- 
thinking of the age. He was made 
bishop of Cloyne, 1734. Ho pub. The 
Analyst, 1734, and Querist, 1735-7, 
the last a series of questions on 
sociology and economics. In 1744 
was pub. his last work Siris, which 
nominally dealing with the use of tar- 
watcr as a specific in small-pox and 
other diseases, contains some of hie 
profound metaphysical speculation. 
In 1752 he resigned his bishopric and 
moved to Oxford, whore he died. 

It is not easy to appraise at its true 
worth the philosophy of Bishop B., 
but there can be no question of its 
value as a connecting link between 
Locke and Kant. B. is the direct 
successor to Locke, and much of his 
work consists of attempts to solve the 
problems that Locke had failed to. 
The central principle of B.’s philo- 
sophy, that the essence of all reality 
is its being perceived, or in other 
words, the impossibility of anything 
existing independently of perception, 
was, wo know, suggested to 13. 's mind 
by an early study of Locke. As for 
Kant, he himself has left it on record 
that he was awakened from his ‘ dog- 
matic slumber ’ by Hume’s trenchant 
but not altogether accurate, attack 
on B. B.’s A'eto Theory of Vision, 
Principles of Human Knowledge, and 
the Dialogues between Hylas^and. 
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Philonous (Everyman Library, 483), 
although written before he was thirty, 
contain, nevertheless, the main ex- 
position of his philosophy. This main 
principle was, as we have seen, that 
notliing existed apiirt from percep- 
tion, a principie which B. declared to 
be intuitively obvious and manifest 
common sense. But the soi-disanl 
men of common sense among his con- 
temporaries — including Dr. Johnson 
— persisted in regarding B.’ ’ ‘ ‘ 

at best, as a subtle me 

paradox, at worst, as an 

sophistry. He was charged with 
attempting to prove the non-existence 
of matter, and that everything in the 
universe was merely ideal. B. pro- 
tested against tlus assumption, assert- 
ing that everything that is seen, felt, 
heard, or in any way perceived, is a 
real being, i.e. exists, whilst, on the 
contrarj-, a thing which is not per- 
ceived cannot he known, and, not 
being Imo^vn, cannot exist. The only 
intelligible cause of all phenomena is 
a mind. Neither pain nor pleasure 
exist apart from their being felt. In a 
■famous passage (Principles, sec. 6), B. 
puts his whole teaching into a nut- 
shell: ‘ Some truths there are so near 
and obvious that a man need only 
open his eyes to see them. Such I 
take this important one to be, viz. 
that all the choir of heaven and furni- 
ture of the earth, in a word, all those 
bodies which compose the mighty 
frame of the world, have not any 
subsistence ^vithout a mind — that 
their being is to be perceived or 
known.’ ‘ But how,’ asked Hume, 

‘ can we know that mind? Is it too an 
idea? ’ To this B. responds that wo 
have no idea of the self but only a 
notion of it. B., perhaps wisely, never 
developed this doctrine of notions, 
for had he done so, and to the extent 
that he did so, he would have under- 
mined hie central doctrine of idealism. 
Standard ed. of B.’s complete works, 
A. Campbell Fraser, 1S71, new and 
revised ed., 1901, udth^Life^ Letters, 


Northamptonshire. He was educated 
at Rugby and Cambridge. In 1880 
he became rector of Sibbertoft. In 
his botanical researches he specialised 
in fungi. He was one of the earliest 
investigators on the potato murrain, 
on grape mildew, and on diseases of 
hops, cabbage, onions, tomatoes, 
etc. His chief works are Introduction 
io Orupfogamic Botany, 1857, and 
Outlines of British Fungolngy, 1860. 

Berkeley Sound, an opening on the 
N.E. coast of E. Falkland Is., situ- 
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ated in lat. 61” 30’ S., and lom. 
57 50' W. / 

~ ' ■ (1730-c.l7a), 
lorn at Ledls. 
nt. Serve? in 
. , 1700 cam3to 

Edinburgh, whore ho pub. a Botar.ical 
Lexicon explaining terms used by 
Linnnius and otiicr botanical uTiters: 
wrote many books on medicine uliich 
were popular in their day, ako a 
'' ' ' in'a (Lives o’ the 

and Irish Autliors). 
— - . . „ „„ u.cat with tlic Ameri- 

cans. and on bis return was pensioned. 
His last publication was Letters on 
Education, 1791. 

Berkhamstead (Great Berkhain- 
stead), a tn., Hertfordsliire, England, 
28 m. from London on L. & N.W.R. 
It is on the Bulborne R., and near the 
Grand Junction Canal. Straw-plait- 
ing is the chief industry. The im- 
portant grammar school dates from 
1511, and there is a largo ehurch, St. 
Peter’s, of many styles and dates, 
chiefly Perpendicular. There are re- 
mains of the once Important castle. 
Pop. 5140. 

Berkovitza, a tn., W. Bulgaria, on 
the Ogost, a trib. of the Danube. It 
lies 40 m. N.W. of Sofla. Pop. 5500. 

Berkshire (A.S. Berroc-scir, from 
the ‘ wood of Berroo where the box- 
tree grows ’), a southern midland co. 
of England, lying between Oxford 
and Bucks. N.; Hampshire. S.; Surrey, 
E.; and Wiltshire, W. 'fho area is 
462,208 no. Pop. 250,509. 

There are three co. parliamentary 
divs., Abingdon (N. div.), Newbury 
(S.), and Woldnghnm (E.l. Reading, 
the co. tn. returns one borough 
member. The Thames forms the 
natural northern boundary, on which 
are situated the old tns. of Abingdon, 
WalUngford, Maidenhead (now cn- 
tircly modem). Rending (the only 
large industrial centre), and Windsor. 
In the N.W. is the Vale of the White 
Horse, so called from tlio rude flgure 
of a horse. 374 ft. long, cut out of the 
chalk on White Horse Hill (.850 ft.). 
It is probably of far greater antiquity 
than Alfred’s Danish victory it is said 
to commemorate. Through the rich 
pastorid vale in which lies Wantage 
runs the Ock. _S. and E, are the 


s 


tn. aro on the E. border, and S.E., 
stretching into Surrey, are the sandy 
pine-clad heaths of Bagshot, where 
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are Ascot and Wokingham, near 
which are the Royal Military College 
at Sandhurst and Wellington Col- 
lege. The CO., except for Reading, is 
cliicfly agricultural, sheep-farming on 
the chalk Berkshire downs and dairy- 
ing being of great importance. The 
Berkshire breed of pigs is famous. 
See B. Ashmole, Anliguilies of Berk- 
shire; Cooper King, History of Berk- 
shire; Vincent, Uiahxcays and By- 
ways in Bericshire; Victoria Courity 
History. 

Bfirlad, the cap. tn. of Tutova, Rou- 
mania, on the railway from Jassy to 
Galatz. Pop. 21,484. It has an im- 
portant annual horse-fair, manufs. 
soap and candles, and is an agricul- 
tural centre for wheat and other 
products. 

Berlengas, a group of small is. in 
the Atlantic, situated to the M’’. of 
Estromadura in Portugal. 

Berliohingen. G5tz von (16th cen- 
tury), a Gcr. knight of Swabia, the 
subject of Goethe’s poem bearing his 
name (trans. by Sir Walter Scott). 
Went to war u-ith his neighbours, and 
in 1513 wa.s put under the ban of the 
empire for attacking Kurnberg ; be- 
sieged by Maximilian the Emperor, 
and died in dofcnco of his castle. 

Berlin, the cap. of the kingdom of 
Prussia, the seat of the Royal and 
Imperial Palaces, of the Federal Coun- 
' " ’ . - r i-- - ’■-xiperial Par- 

.he Prussian 
id of all the 
gov. offices 

of the Ger. empire, with the exception 
of the Supreme Court of Justice 
t Reich sycrichi), which is at Leipzig. 
In commerce, trade, and industry it 
is one of the most important cities of 
Europe, and in population ranks third 
after London and Paris. It is the 
station of the Guard Army Corps and 
of the Third Corps. It lies on both 
sides of the Spree, and by the Spandau 
and Tetlow canals to the Havel it is 
linked with the systems of the Oder 
and the Elbe. It is 84 m. from Stettin 
and 180 m. from Hamburg, and is the 
centre of the great Prussian state 
railway system. 

In recent years there has been a re- 
markable expansion of the suburban 
dists.; residential sites have sprung 
up in the pine woods and by the lakes 
of the Havel to the N.W., and Span- 
dau, Charlotteuburg, and Potsdam 
may almost be regarded as suburbs. 
In its industries B. is almost as vailed 
as London, but machiner>’, especially 
locomotives and electrical, woollens, 
dyeing, furniture and metal work are 
the chief. It is beginning to rival 
Leipzig in book production, and its 
breweries are largo. Besides being the 
centre of the great trade in corn and 
other cereals of Eastern Europe, its 


great banks exercise increasing inter- 
national influence ; and its stock 
exchange, though hampered by gov. 
restrictions, does an enormous amount 
of business. The famous Friedrich 
Wilhelm University, founded in 1810, 
now the largest in numbers in Ger- 
many, the splendid technical institu- 
tion at Charlottenburg, and its numer- 
ous schools of all ranl;s make B. one 
of the greatest intellectual and edu- 
cational centres of the world. As the 
seat of the Imperial Court, and of 
the Imperial Parliament and adminis- 
tration, it is also the social centre of 
the empire, and its modern wealth 
and luxury have made it a growing 
rival to Paris as a city of pleasure. 
Since 1878 the city has been practi- 
cally rebuilt ; the sudden growth of 
population has re.sulted in much over- 
crowding and crushingly liigh rentals. 
Once deplorable, the sanitation, 
water supply, and public hygiene 
arc now of the highest standard, 
and Ger. scientific thoroughness has 
made it the most highly organised 
and best administered city in the 
world. Its gov. is iiartly municipal, 
including drainage, lighting, et'-., 
w'ater supply, schools, poor law, and 
hospitals; the city council consists of 
paid officials (15) and unpaid (17), the 
common coimcil (144) is elected, pre- 
sided over by an Oherlmrgermeister and 
a Bilrgermeister. The police authority 
extends over building, markets, crime, 
and trade. B. sends six members to 
tlie Reichstay and nine members to 
the Prussian Landtag. 

B. is the junction of twelve main 
railway lines. The city itself is served 
by an Outer Circle (Ringhahn) and 
by the Stadtbahn, running E. and W. 
through the city. There are electric 
tram lines, an overhead electric 
railway, and a shallow underground 
railway. 

The principal streets are Enter den 
Linden, leading from the Royal 
Palace in the Sohlossplatz W. to the 
Brandenburg Gate (built 1789, a copy 
of the Propylcea at Athens); S. lie the 
banking street, Behren Strassc, and 
the Wilhelm Strasse, the official 
quarter, where is the imperial chan- 
cellor’s palace. Fine shops and res- 
taurants line the Friedrich Strasse ; 
Viktoria Strasse is one of the many 
thoroughfares of the fashionable dist. , 
S.W. ; Konig Strasse and Kaiser 
WUhetm Strasse are the busines.s 
streets of the city proper. Outside the 
Brandenburg Gate lie.s the Tiergarten, 
a beautiful park crossed by the Sieges- 
AUee (1901), with its marble statues 
of Hohenzollem rulers, given by the 
present emperor. The 'rcmpelhofn 
Feld, to the S., is the parade and 
review ground of the B. garrison The 
Royal Palace, standing in the Schlo.ss- 
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platz, is ono of the few old buildjnfje 
in B., dating from the IGth century; it 
contains over 600 rooms, including 
the great Weisse-Saai and the halls 
of the Blact and Red Eagle orders, 
etc. Other palaces are those of the 
Emperor William I. and of Frederick 
III. The Imperial Parliament House, 
N. of the Tiergarten, was designed by 
P. Wallot. The only old churches are 
the Marien-kircho and Nikolai-kirche. 
The new cathedral, by J. Raschdorff, 
was begun in 1S93 The most striking 
bridge is the Schloss-brucko, by F. 
Schinkel, with 
The Opera and 
the subsidised 

including the Lessing and the 
Deutsches, where most of the modern 
plays are produced. No city has so 
many statues and monuments to the 
national heroes, kingly or military, or 
to t.ho.se famed in literature, science, 
and art. The Royal Librarj', once in 
the palace, is now in a new building, 
built in 1909 on Unter den Linden : 
it contains nearly 5,000,000 printed 
books. The University Library is 
housed in the same building. There 
is a large public library and twenty- 
eight municipal libraries. The Royal 
Museum, in the Lustgarten, N. of the 
Sohlossplatz, is divided into the Old 
and the New Museums, containing 
the treasures of classical and modimval 
sculpture, the Egyptian collection, etc. 
The National Gallery contains the 
modern Ger. paintings. In the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum (1901) is housed 
'' - i . collection of 

■ bronzes, etc. 

2,070,695, but if 
greater B. be 
included, over :!,000.000. 

History . — The nucleus of the town 
were the two small places of Kollu 
and B., on the arms of the Spree. 
Here Frederick II. (the Iron) built a 
castle, and John (Cicero) made it a 
court o' ■■ " ’ ’ ■ ■■ -ilectors. 

It sufle! Thirty 

Years’ ■ till the 

time of the Great Elector and his sue- 
cessor that the towns grew and were 
consolidated as one under its present 
name. The end of the Napoleonic 
wars saw a great rebuilding, inspired 
by F. Schinkel, but its great rise and 
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Toronto. It has large furnitm, 
leather, and otlier manufactories ’ 
Berlin, Congress and Tre.atyi ot 
(June 1S7S), a convention of the’ re- 
presentatives of tlie chief European 
Prowers called by Prince Bismarck. 
The object of the treaty was th'* re- 
construction of tlie Rus 3 o-Turki=h 
treaty of San Stefuno (1S7S) The 
congress met under tlie presidency ol 
Prince Bismarck at B. Great Brltiin 
was represented by Lord Bc.icons- 
flold. Lord Salisbur.v, and Lord Odo 
Russell. By the treaty Routnania. 
Servia, and Montenegro were re- 
cogm'sed as independent statas. The 
boundaries of Bulgarin were enlarged, 
and it became an autonomous 'Turkish 
tributary state under an elected 
prince. Rouniclia also heenmo .self- 
governing, under a Christian minister 
in chief, bnt was still held under the 
power of the Sultan. The boundaries 
of Greece were also enlarged. Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were tran.sferrod to 
the control of Austria. Roumania 
obtained the Dobrudja, and in return 
ceded to Russia the Bessarabian ter. 
she took from Russia at the treaty 
of Paris. Ardahan, Kars, and Batuni 
were ceded to Ru.ssia. Tiio treaty of B. 
consisted in all of si.vty-four articles. 

Berlin Spirit, n potable spirit dis- 
tilled from comparativol.v Inexpen- 
sive material, such as potatoes and 
beetroot. It contains a largo propor- 
tion of deleterious by-products, and 
is used for adulterating brandy and 
fortifying wines of poor quality. 

Berlioz, Hector (1803-69), Fr. musi- 
cal composer, born near Grenoble, 
the son of a doctor, was trained for 
that profession but broke with his 
family, and after many difnculties en- 
tered theConservatoire. Hegained the 
Prix do Rome in 1830 with a cantata, 
Sardanapalus. His marriage (1833) 
with the Shakespearian Irisli actress, 
Harriet Smithson, was unhappy, and 
they separated in 1840. During this 
period he wrote the dramatic sym- 
phonies, Episode dc lavicd'un Artiste; 
Harold cn Italic; Symphonic Funi- 
bre ct Triomphatc, whicli contains a 
magnificent march lor a military 
band; and Uom6o el Jidicttc. From 
1838-64 ho was musical critic for the 
Journal des Dibats. His opera Ben- 


its present appearance dates from tho 1 ticnufo Cellini was refused a hearing 
formation of the Ger. empire and the ' in Paris, 1837. In 1846 ho produced 
consequent centralisation in B. and ' his greatest work, the symplionlo 


the enormous expansion of Ger. trade 
and commerce. 

Berlin, a tn., Coos co., New Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A.; pop. 11,982. Thcfalls 
of the Androscoffgrin riv. provide the 
po\ver for the large pulp, paper, fibre, 
and saw mills. 

Berlin, a tu., Waterloo co., Ontario, 


cantata La Damuatioji. dc Fmist. 
His sacred works includo the re- 
quiem. Grand Messc dcjs Moris, 1837; 
Te JJeum, 1855; and the trilogy, 
L*Enfanrc,du Christ, 1855. His last 
works were Uiairiceci L6n6dict, ISCI, 
and Les Troyciis, 18G3. In 1842 lie 
had first visited Germany, wlierc. 


Canada; pop. 9747. It is on the owing to Schumann’s prniso in the 
Grand Trunk Railway, 58 m. IV. of • Neue Zcilschrift fur Musxt;, ho was 
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received with enthusiasm by the northern limit of the coral builders, 
new school, as he was later in Vienna There are some 100 i.s., of which all 
and St. Petersburg. He died in but fifteen are small, uninhabited 
I'aris. B. was one of the principal rocks, forming an oval ring, lying 
exponents of modern ‘ programmic ’ N.E. to S.W. The total area is 20 sq. 
music, but his fame will rest chiefly on ! m. Great Bermuda, the JIain Is., 14 
hifl wonderful and original mastery of ; m. long, contains tlie cap., Hamilton 
orchestration, iu wliich his fervid and ] (pop. 2027); the only otlier tn. is .St. 
romantic imagination found full George (pop. lOOO;, on that is., which, 
scope. His Tra'M d’ins/rumenfa- w-lth Paget, Smith, and other is., en- 
lion, 1844, has been ed. with addi- 1 circles Garth Harbour, N.E. of the 
tions by Richard Stran.ss, 1900. His ; Main Is. At St. George is the great 
Memoirs and ie/lers were pub. in 1870 j floating dock, 545 ft. by 100 ft., towed 
and 1882; .'-ce selections, Eng. trans-jout in 1902 to replace tlie earlier one 
lation, in Dent’s ‘ Everyman Library.’ ' of 1809. The islets of Ireland, where 
.8cc also Julien’s Life, 1888; Filson j is the naval station, Somerset, etc.. 
Young, J/asfcrSinciers, 1908; Hadow, enclose the Great Sound at S.W. of 
Studies in Modern Music, first series. Main Is. The temperate climate, 
1908; now ed. of complete works, 87-49’, make.s the B. a popular 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel. winter resort for American.s, and 

Berme (Ger. berme, the edge of a there is considerable export trade in 
field) i.s a teclmical term of fortiflea- early vegetables and spring flowers to 
tion, both temporary and permanent, the United .States. On account of 
In the former kind of fortification it is the strategic position of the group 
the name given to an earthen mass tlierc is a military' garrison and a 
which separates tlie parapet from the naval dockyard and station. The 
ditch, and whose function is to up- pop., excluding army and navy, is 
hold the weight of the parapet in 19,000, 6091 being white. The is. 
order to prevent it from cau-sing the are a British crown colony, adminis- 
earth of the scarp to fall iu. In per- tered by the governor and com- 
manent fortification the B. is a block mander-in-chief, an E.xecutivc Coun- 
of freestone which crowns the scarp, cil (C), Legislative Council (9), both 
and projecting slightly over the ditcii, appointed by the crown, and House 
serves substantially the same function of Assembly (30), elected by the nine 
as the temporary B. When public parishes, four members each. The 
worka arc in course of con.struction. B. are inciuded in the diocese of Xew- 
the narrow passage between the canal foundland. 'Ihe revenue amounts to 
or ditch, and the earth which is ex- £78,500, expenditure £68,000: ex- 
cavated therefrom, is called a berme. ports £130,000, import.s £500,000. 

Bermejo, Rio, a riv. of Argentine See Heilprin, Bermuda Islands, 1889; 
Republic, rising on Bolivian frontier Stark, Bermuda Guide, 1898; Cole, 
and flowing S.E. into the R. Parana. , Bermuda, with bibliography, 1907. 
Much of its course is navigable by Bermudez, a state in ^’enezuela, S. 
shallow-draught vessels. Total length ! America, w ith an area of about 32,244 
over 1000 in. ' sq. ra. It extends from the Caribbean 

Bermeo, seaport of Vizcaya, Spain, i Sea to the Orinoco, and to the Punta 
on Bay of Biscay, 14 m. N'.E. Bilbao, de Pavia and the delta of the Orinoco. 
Pop. 8400. Barcelona i.s the capital. 

Bermondsey, a metropolitan bor. of Bern, or Berne, the most populous 
the S.E. dist. of London, on the S. and, with the exception of Grisons, 
side of the Thames. Rotherhithe the most extensive canton of .Switzer- 
and part of B. form the B. lUv. of the land, has an area of 2650 sq. m. The 
pari. bor. of Southw.arl:. The priu. fertile valleys of the Aar and the 
industry, long established. Is that of Emmen divide the mountainous al- 
Icather, but the Surrey Docks and | pine region in the .S. from the Jura 

riv. wharves employ a large amount I Mts. in the X. Among the peaks of 

of labour. Nothing nowremaias of the I the Oberland are the Jungfrau, the 
Clunial abbey, 1399. Pop. 130,760. | Shreckhorn, the Erger, etc.; among 
Bermudas, a group of small is. in , the lakes of the canton are those of 
the W. Atlantic Ocean, 32° 15' X. and ' Thun, Neuchatel, and Bienne. The 
64° 51' W., 580 m. off Cape Hatteras, prin. riv. is the Aar. The northern 

the nearest point on the X. American part of the canton is hilly; it has a 

coa.st. 'I'hey are named after a fertile soil which produces corn, wine, 
Spaniard, Juan Bermudes, ship- and fruits. The south-eastern part, 
ivreckcd here in 1527. Sir George the Oberland, produces fruits in its 
Somers was also wTCcked in 1609, and lower valleys, and e.xcellent pasturage 
they were finally settled in 1612, since ■ higher up. Cows and horses are 
when they liave belonged to the , reared, the horses of Emmenthal 
British empire. Geologicallj' they especially being noted ; the lakes 
are formed of acolian limestone de- 1 abound in salmon and trout. Many 
posits and coral reefs, being the quarries of sandstone, granite, and 
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marble are worked, and iron mines, 
whilst a little gold is also found. The 
manufs. of the canton, which are not 
extensive, comprise linen and woollen 
goods, leather, wood articles, and 
watches. The canton, which is made 
up entirelr of lands acquired by the 
city B. at various times, has a" poo. 
of 600,000. 

B., the cap. of the canton, and 
political cap. of the Suiss confedera- 
tion, is situated on a high sandstone 
promontory, surrounded on three 
sides by the R. Aar; it is 6S m. S.S.W. 
of Basel, It is the finest town in 
Switzerland, and one of the best- 
built towns in Europe. There is a 
magnificent Gothic cathedral, dating 
from the 15th century; a university, a 
Federal Council Hall, a museum, 
pubhc library, etc. B. has not many 
manufs., chiefly dress fabrics and 
hats; it has however a very consider 
able trade with the diet. B. was 
founded in 1191, and became a free 
imperial city in 1218, and gradually 
attained a state of independence. 
Between 1288 and 1339 it successfully 
resisted attacks by Rudolph of Haps- 
burg, Albert his son, and Louis of 
Bavaria. In 1405 much of tlie city 
was destroyed by fire, but was after- 
wards rebuilt. In 1528 B. embraced 
the cause of the Reformation, and in 
the ensuing war with the Duke of 
Savoy added the Pays de Vaud to its 
dominiohs. From then till 1798 B. 
continued to prosper; in the latter 
year it opened its gates to the Fr. 
troops, and lost about half its 
possessions. The origin of the name 
of the town is said to bo from old 
Swabian ‘ bern,’ meaning a bear, and 
certainly a bear is represented on the 
first known tn. seal, of the date 1224. 
Ever since 1513 bears have been kept 
in B. at the public expense, and the 
bear-pit is still one of the siglits of 
the tou-n. „ 

Bern Convention, see Copyhight. 

Bernadotte, see Ch.uiles XIV. of 
Sweden. 

Bernaida, a tn in the prov. of 
Potenza, Italy. It is about 35 m. 
S.W. of Taranto. Pop. 7000. 

Bernard (fl- 865), a traveller in 
Palestine, called ‘ Sapiens,’ who has 
been confused with a Scottish monk 
of the same name. He set out from 
Rome, between 863 aud 867, to| 
Palestine, aud on his return went to 
the monastery of Mont St. Miehel, in 
Brittany. To him has been attributed 
a work, De Ipsa Urbe Hierusalcm el 
de mullic adjacentibus Locis, and also 
a short tract, of which a manuscript 
exists at Oxford and another in the 
British Museum. Consult Early 
Travels in Palestine (Bohn’s Anti- 
quarian Library, 1847), and Mabillon, 
in Migno, Pairologice, 1857-00. 
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Bernard, Claude (1813-78), a Fr 
physioiogist. born near Villclranclic. 
began the study of medicine in 1 S 31 
and worked with the great Mnicndio 
at the College do Franco, becoming 
deputy professor in 1847, and suc- 
ceeding him the clinir. 1855. His 
laboratory work and his experimenta 
on animals rank him among tlie 
greatest physiologists of his "time; 
his prin. researches and discoverlre 
were in the digestive function of the 
pancreas, the sugar-making (glyco- 
genic) secretion of tlio liver, and. 
perhaps his most epoch-making, the 
discover}- of tlie vaso-motor system, 
llis study of the action of poisonom 
drugs, chiefly curare, is also of liigh 
importance. He pub. Introduction li 
la Midicine Experimentalr, 1SS5; 
Physioloijie adnirale, 1872 ; but liis 
work is best judged by the 17 vols. 
of his lectures (Lecons); see ids Life 
by Sir M. Foster, 1899. 

Bernard, Edward (1638-97), oriental 
scliolar and matliomntician. liorn at 
Towcester, Nortliamptonshiro ; 1655 
elected scholar of St. John’s College, 
Oxford ; studied Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Coptic; 1669 Christoplier 
Wren, appointed nreiiitcct to the king, 
appointed B. his deputy to theSavillan 
chair of astronomy. B. supervised 
the reprinting of the old matlienintl- 
cians; he was more versed in tlie anti- 
quarian learning connooted with as- 
tronomy tlian with astronomy itself. 
Ho died at Oxford. 

Bernard, Mountague (1820-82), an 
eminent Eng. lawyer, 6. at Tibberton 
Com-t, Gloucostcrshiro. He studied 
at Trinity College, Oxford, of which 
he became a Vinerian scholar and 
fellow; he was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, 1840. Ho was influ- 
enced by the High Church move- 
ment, and became one of tho founders 
of The Guardian, 1846. Ho was ap- 
pointed the first professor of inter- 
national law at Oxford, 1859-1874; 
and was elected a member of the 
commission on naturalisation and 
allegiance, 1808. In 1871 ho went to 
America, and was one of tho high 
commissioners who signed tho Treaty 
of Washington, and on Ids return was 
made a pi-ivy councillor. Ho became 
a member of the University of Oxford 
Commission, and joined tlie Institut 
de Droit International at its founda- 
tion in 1873. Ho wrote voluminously 
on legal and diplomatic questions. _ 
Bernard, William Bayle (1807-75), 
Eng. dramatist, b. at Boston, U.S.A.; 
returned to England in 1820; was 
clerk in tho Army Accounts Olllce, 
1826-30, later becoming a profes- 
sional dramatist. His plays Include : 
Z'/ic Pilot, 1827; Pip Tan ITinkie, 
1832; The Nervous Man, 1833; The 
Man About Z'oian, 1836; Marie Dun- 
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cange, 1837 ; His Last Legs, 1839; 
The Hoarding , School, 1841; and T?te 
Hound of Wrong, 1846. 

Bernard of Morlaix, a Fr. monk of 
the 12tl) century, who belonged to 
the Benedietine order. He was the 
author of De Contemptu Mundi, a 
poem, which was published at Paris 
in 1843. It was complete in three 
vols., each containing 1000 verses, and 
has been widely read in a translation 
by Neale. 

Bernard, St., the name of two 
passes across the Alps. The Great 
St. Bernard (8111 ft. high, 53 m. long) 
leads from Martigny, in Valais, 
Srateerland, to Aosta in Italy, across 
the Pennine Alps. The Little St. 
Bernard (7179 ft. high, 39 m. long), 
from the Isere vaUey, Savoy, France, 
to Aosta across the Graian Alps. The 
first pass, Alpis Pocnina, seems to 
have been opened in 57 n.c. by 
Servius Galba for .Tulius Cresar, but 
the road, of which there are slight 
remains, was not made till much later. 
It was in existence bj- a.d. 69. At the 
top of the pass was a temple to 
Jupiter. Tlie famous hospice was 
founded by St. Bernard of ileuthon 
(died c. 1081) and has been served by 
Austin Canons since the end of the 
12th century. The monies’ service in 
saving life, \vith the aid of their dogs, 
has bcoorao historical. (For the St. 
Bernard brood of dog, see Dog). 
Napoleon and his army crossed the 
Groat St. Bernard in 1800. The con- 
struction of a carriage-road was not 
finished tiU 1905. The Little St. 
Bernard, known to the Iloinans as 
Alpis Grala, was the chief pass till the 
oi)enlng of the pass at Jlont Genfevre, 
Alpis Cottia, 75 n.c., and the road in 
A.D. 3 ; traces of tlie Roman road 
still remain. Hannibal’s crossing the 
Alps by tills pass is still disputed. 
Tlie hospice was also founded by St. 
Bernard. 

Bernard, St., of Clairvaux (1090- 


mo uier was 01 a no me Rurgimoian 
family. He joined the newly founded 
monastery of Citeaux. and in 1115 
founded the daughter house of Clair- 
vaux, of which be was the first abbot. 
His saintly and ascetic life, his 
marvellous preaching and his re- 
forming zeal made him the most in- 
fluential churchman of his time, and 
the abbey the most important of 
Cistercian monasteries, from which 
during his life sprang some ninety 
other houses In 1127 his great in- 
Uuonce deserved the success of the 
newly formed order of Knight’s 
Templars whose rule he inspired if he 
did not actually draft. From 1130-8 
ho played the chief part in establishing 
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Innocent II. in the papae 5 ' as against 
the anti-pope Anactotus, and thus 
ended the schism which threatened 
the church. The elevation of his 
pupil, Eugenius III., to the papacy 
in 1145 made him almost a second 
pope. He iiresided at tlie condemna- 
tion of Abelard at Sens, and of Gilbert 
of Poitiers at Rcim.s, and by his 
preaching checked the spreading 
heresies in Languedoc. A.s preacher 
of the second crusade in 1146 he won 
Louis VII. of France and Conrad of 
Germany to take the cross. The 
disastrous ending shook his power, 
and his failing health and the call of 
his order prevented his undertaking 
the third crusade. He died at Clair- 
vaux, 1153. and was canonised by 
Alexander III., 1173. St. B. is one 
of the great figures of mediteval 
Clirlstendom; apart from his political 
influence, the magnetic power of his 
preaching, and the example of his 
ascetic life, bo stands out as the type 
of the practical mystic as opposed to 
the subtleties of scliolastic theology. 
His voluminous WTitings include 
letters, sermons, and dogmatic and 
mystical treatises ; some of his hymns 
are still used in Protestant churches. 
Complete works first pub. 1508; ed. 
by Mablllon, 1667; Eng. trans. Bales, 
1889-95: see also .1. C. Morison, 1863, 
S. J. Bales, 1890, E. Vacaudard, 1895, 
R. S. Ston's, 1893, and D’Haus- 
sonville, 1900. • 

Bernard-Beere, Mrs. Fanny Mary 
(6. 1859), Eng. actress, 6. at Norwich, 
the daughter of Mr. Wilby White- 
head; prepared for the stage by Her- 
mann Vezin ; first appeared at the 
Op6ra Comique. Married (1) Capt. E. 
C. Deering, (2) Bernard-Beere, (3) A. 
C. S. Olivier. In 1877 she joined the 
St. J ames’s company, London, taking 
the parts of Julia in The Rivals, Lady 
Sncerwell in The School for Scandal, 
Emilia in Othello, and Grace Hark- 
away in London Assurance. In 1879 
she appeared at the Ol.vmpic as 
Gretchen in Gibert’s Faust, in 1880 
at the Adelphi in The Green Bushes, 
and at the same theatre the next 
year in Miehael Strogoff, and in 1881 
at the Court in Mimi and Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. In 1882, at the Globe, 
she played in Far from the Madding 
Croud, Jane Eyre, and The Promise 
of May, and was engaged in 1883 by 
the Bancrofts for Sardou’s Fidora, in 
which she scored a great success. In 
1887 she became manager at the 
Op6ra Comique, and produced As in 
a Looking-Glass, Ariane, and Masks 
and Faces. She appeared at the 
Criterion in Still Waters Run Deep, 
and at the Garrick in La Tosca in 
1889, and toured in America and 
Australia during 1892-3. In 1897 she 
appeared at the Comedy in A Wolf 
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in Sheep’s Clothing, at Wj’ndham's in 
The End of a Storu in 1902, and at 
the Coliseum in The Spg in 1905. 

Bernardin do Saint-Pierre (1737- 
1814), Fr. aiitlior and entrineer, bom 
at Havre; ednented at (laen; became 
an engineer and entered tlio armj-, 
but ivas dismissed and tro relied about 
over Europe till 170.5, wlion he settled 
in Paris. During 1700-71 he filled a 
gov. post at lie <le Franco. In 1792 ho 
became superintouient of the Botani- 
cal Gardens in Paris, in 1794 pro- 
fessor of morals at tlic Nonna? School, 
and in 1 795 a meintier of tlie Institute. 
His ivork, udiieh is largel.v influenced 
bj' Rousseau, and deals almost en- 
tirely u-ith .sentimental and imagina- 
tive themes, has lind a ^eat influence 
on Fr. iirose style. His best loioivn 
books are : Voimue tl Vile de Franee, 
1773; Etudes de la Nature, 1783-8; 
Paul et Virginic, 1787; IM Chau- 
miere Indienne, 1791; and Harmonies 
de la Nature (puli, posthumously). 
His works and correspondence were 
collected with a Rife by Aimd Martin, 
1818-20. See al-o biographies and 
cx'itical studies by Lcsoure, Maury, 
and Arvdde Barinc. 

Bernardines is a name which is 
sometimes used as a synonj'ui for 
Cistercians, the order of monks 
founded by .St. Jloiviard. Originally 
the name was generally used of the 
Cistercians of the (’lairvau.v branch 
of the ofdor. For fuller particulars, 
see CfSTHRriA.vs. 

Bernardino of Siena. Saint (1380- 
1444)/ It. Franciscan friar, b. at Massa 
di Carrara. Entered Franciscan 
Order, 1404; appointed vicar-general, 
1438. He restored the strictness of 
the early monastic ndc, was famed 
as a preacher and wrote several mystic 
works. He founded the ‘ Fratres do 
Observantin,* a Ijrunch of the Iran- 
cisean Order, nuniliering over three 
hundred mona.storics in Italy in hie 
own time. B. was canonised as a 
saint, 1450. His writings were pub. 
in Venice, c. 1594, again in 1745, and 
in Paris in 1630. Consult Toussaint, 
Pas Eeben des heiligen Bernhard 
(Regensburg), 1873; Mary ^ics. 
Three Catholic lirformers, 1879. 

Bernau.u tn. of Brandonburg.Prus- j 
sia, 13 m. K.E. of Berlin. It hasi 
woollen, cotton, and silk weaving 
industries. Pop. (1900) 8348. 

Bernauer, Agnes, the daughter of a 
poor barber-'urgeon of Augsburg, was 
married secretly to Albert, eldest son i 
of Erne.st, Duke of Bavaria, Munich, ! 
In 1432: lianncd ti-om a tournament j 
by his father for his apparent illegal 
connection witii Agnes, _.41bert openly i 
acknowledged her a.s liia wife, hut in 
his absence she was charged with 
witchcraft, condemned, and grouped 
in the Danube. One of G. F. Hebbel s I 
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prm. tragedies, dgnes Bernauer. 1855, 
IS based on the story, and Otto Liiii. 
wig loft an imfinished plav on (In 
same subject. 

Bernay,u til., dept, of Eure. France, 
on the Cliarentomie, on the Westem 
Kfiilway, 31 ni. from Kvreux; pop. 
5973. A great fair for Normandv 
hones is held annual! v, and there are 
cotton mamifactorics. and bleaching 
and dj-e-works. Tlie nlihey, roiinil 
which tlie town grow, «as founded In 
the nth century. Rs buildings are 
used for civic piirpose.s, 

Bernays, Jakob (1.824-81), Gcrman- 
Jewish piiilologist, I’Orii in Hamburg, 
educated at tlic university of Bonn, 
where he iiecanie lilirarian and pro- 
fessor in 1866. IBs works, dealing 
with classical philology and Greek 
pliilosophy, were cd. by Hsener and 
pub. at Berlin in 1885. His most im- 
portant book is an cd. of Lucretius, 
1856. 

Bernays, Lewis Adolphus (1831- 
1908), Australian scientist, horn and 
educated in London, subsequently 
eiiiigratiiig. He was an offleer of 
the New South Wales pnriiaiuent 
dmlng 1853-9, and after 1860 clerk of 
the Queensland Legislative Assembly. 
He founded tlic Queensland Acclima- 
tisation Society, and pub. sov. works 
on economic botany. 

Bernburg, a tn.. .Inhalt, Germany, 
till 1865 cap. of tlic duchy of Anhnlt- 
B. Pop. 34,929. In tlie Bergstadt. on 
r. b. of tlic Saalo. is the old ducal 
castle. Machinery and lioiler-maklng, 
pottery and clieim'c.'il works arc the 
chief industries. 

Berners, John Bourchior, Lord 
(1467-1553). tran.slotor. son of Sir 
Humphrey B. (a dcscendnut of 
Edwnrd HI.), who was killed at the 
battle of Barnet, fighting for Edward 
IV, John was sent to (j.vford at an 
early age. and liccaiiie later a great 
favourite of Henry VIII., wlio made 
liim Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
life: he wn.s made governor of Calais, 
where he died. At tlic king's com- 
mand he translated the Chronicle of 
Froissart, J5‘23-5, tlie wor); being 
printed by Pyiison: The Golden Booh 
of A I arcus Aurcliu.<,, Ibol', Bistorgof 
Arthur of Lutett Britlainc (Brittariy); 
aud the lioninnre of Bunn of Bor- 
deaux. He also wrote a comedy called 
He in Vineam meam C Go to my vine- 
j-ard’ ). uliicli was acted in tlic great 
church of Calais after vo.spers. See 
Walpole’s Boi/al and A' able Authors. 

Berners, or Barnes, Juliana (5. 
1388, 1831, is tlie reputed initlior of 
the Bohe of Bl. .Ilbons. a treatise on 


hawking and liiiiitiiig. The flrst cds. 
of 

in : ■ ■ 

Albans. Hn-ving pa-ssed her gwlliood 
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at court, she must have retained her ’ Cliristian IV. 's Danish annv in 1025 
love of fieid sport, after entering the ‘ and later ro“e to high rank in the 
convent. John Utis-lewood, who pub. i army of Gu'-tavus Adolphas. Ili.s 
a facsimile of tlie work in 1811, claims ' splendid leadership in command at 
that she is the eurlie.st Kng. author of Lfitzen. 10;j2. after Gii.stevu.s’s death, 
her sex. and his sneces.sfnl inva.sions into 

Bernese Oboriand, strictly the j Germany and Uavaria made him f he 
upper country or ‘ higlilamls ’ in the j mo-=t formidatle opponent of the 
S. of the Canton of lienie, Switzer- , Imperiali.-ts. In lOJJ he captured 
land, hut often e.xtended to include ! Regcn.shurg, tint wa.-i ernsl iiicly de- 
the range of tlie Alii- from the upper ■ fc.nted by Galla.s at .'■ardlingen in 
Rhone valley northward“, and from ; IfiHI. On the entry of France into 
the Rake of Geneva to the Rake of the war he took service with her, 
Rucernc, thus lying also in part“ ofjBtill being general in command of 
Valais, Vaud, Fribourg, Rueernc, i the Prote.stant force- lli- campaign 
Uri,and Untervalden. It ia the most of 1638 was sucei-.—fu) uitb virtoric-s 
frequented of Aifiine dists. by tourists 1 at Rheinfelden. W ittenweiher, and 
and visitors, not only in the summer Thann, and the capture of one of 
but also in the winter. The chief the strongest fortre.--e- in Europe, 
centres from which expcilitions are Rrei.sach. He died at Hreisach the 
made arc: Thun, the caf) oftheB.O., following year Sec IJves by Rose, 
which formed a separate canton of the 1828, and Droysen. 1885. 

Heivctic Republic, 1798-1802; Inter- Bernhardi,Theodor von (1802-87), a 
laken, 17 m. by rail from Thun; Ger. historian and difdomati.st, bom 
.Schynige, Platte, Rauterlirunnen, and in Berlin, and died at Hirschberg, 
Grindelwald, one of the most fre- Silesia. In 1805 he entered the Prus- 
quented resorts in Switzerland; sian diplomatic service ; he was, at 
Mciringen, the meeting place of first, secretary to the legation at 
many routes; MuiTen and Kandc- Florence, and between 1800 and 1871 
steg. The princii)al peaks of the B. O. was Prassian ambassador at Lisbon 
are the Finsteraarliom, 14,090 ft.; and Madrid. He nroto on historical 
theAlet6chhom,i:i,721;theJungfrau, subjects, his works including Denk- 
13,009; the splendid vie^v from Inter- wurdii/keiien aux dem Lehen des lius- 
lakcn is famous, MOnch, 13,108; Gross eischen UeneruU Karl J-riedrich von 
Schreckhorn 13,380: Gross Vlesoher- Toll, 1800-8, and O'exchichte liagfi- 
horn, 13,28.5; Eiger, 13,012; the three lands and der KurojAisohen I'nliiikin 
peaks of the Wetterhorn, 12,100, den Jahren, 1814-31, 3 vols., 1803-77. 
12,149, and 12,110. Tiic views from Bernhardt. Sarah, 1-r. actrchs, was 
the Sparrhorn, 9928, Eggishorn, bom in Paris, 1845, of a Jewish family 
9020, are well known. The highest named Bernard ; she was baptised 
passes arc Rauithor, 12,140, MOnch- with the name of Rosine and was 
joeh, 11,080, and J ungfraiijoeli, brought up in a convent; after gain- 
11,385, leading to the Eggishorn from Ing prizes for tragedy and comedy 
Rauterbrunnen, Grindelwald, and the at the Conservatoire she appeared in 
Wengom Alp re.spc-ctively. The a small part in Haeine’s /phiyinte at 
Gemmi, 7041, leads from Kandesteg the Comedic Frangaisc in 1802; in 
to Reukerbad, the Grinihel. 7100, with 1807 she joined the OdOon company 
a carriage-road, from Meisingen to the and made her first marked successes 
Rhone Glacier, and the Great and 'as Zlanetta in C'oppee’s Le Tuseanl, 
Rittle Seheidegg. 0434 and 6772. from j 1809, and as the Guecn in Hugo’s 
Grindelwald to Meisingen and Rauter- . Ray Bias. Returning to the Frangaise 
brunnen. The three largest glaciers i after the war, her great performances 
in the Alps are in the B. O,, viz. the j in the title role of Racine’b I'hidre 
Great Aletsch, 10} rn., the Unteraar, (1874), the test part of It. tragedy, 
and the Fic.seher, 10 m. 'and as Dona fiol in Hugo’s llernani 

Bernesque Poetry, a type of verso ! (1877), proclaimed her as the suc- 
in which the thought is a combination i cessor to Racljel’s vacant place on 
of satirical wit, raillery, and philo- ' the Fr. stage. In 1880 .-he iToke with 
Sophy, The name i.s taken from the I the Comt-die 1- rangai'-e on the pro- 
work of Francesco Berni (1497-1535), I duction of Angier’.- /,es Aventuriers 
and modern exumple.s of the school ■ and had to pay heavy damages. .She 
are Byron’s Don .Jaan and Ibsen's began her triumphal tours of the 
Beer Gynt. ■ world, appearing principally in 

Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, Duke ' Scribe’s Adrienne Lccourrenr, Dumas 
(1004-39), one of the great Protestant i fils’ Dame aux Gamdia.s, and Meilhac 
generals of the Tliirty Years' M'ar, and Halevy’s I rou-l'rou. Sardou’s 
was the youngest sou of John, third plays I'idora (at tlie Vaudeville), 
Duke of .Saxe-Weimar. At the begin- jf’/idocfora, /.a '1 osca, and Cliop6lrc 
ulng of the war he ^vas present at the (with ilorcau) were specially wTitten 
defeats of Wieslock, Wimpfen, and 'round her emotional and magnetic 
Stadtiolin, 1622-23. He joined personality. The.-e with Richepin’a 
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Nana Sahib and Barbier’s Jeanne 
a Atc were her chief successes during 
her occupancy of the Porte St. Martin 
theatre (1883 -90). During these 


Bernini 


basis 


also i wlUch was the 

of Ariosto’s masterpiece, Orlando 
hnrioso. His witty, graceful verse 

un- 


IS referred to as * pocsio bemesca * 
Having held a secretarysliip at Rome 
he gladly renounced what was to 

years and from 1891.9"3lire=toured 

practioaUy over the whole world, lai^elj- on his complete rovHon 
visiting not only the chief towns of (Kefaciinento) of Boiardo’s Orlando 

Europe and the U.S., but also'' ' ' ■ __ ^nanao 

Australia and S. America. She moved 

to the Renaissance theatre in 1893 , * fjmeeuu t 

\vith Jules Lemaitre’s ics i?ofs, where | forms a pleasant contrast to the 
she also plaj^ed in Sardou’s Gismonda, I polished lines of Boiardo. 

1891. In the first of Rostand’s | Bernicia, an A. -S. kingdom, said to 
poetic dramas. La Princesse Loin - : have c.vtended from the' Tvno to the 
tame, 1895, she created the part ofiForth; the first Idngwas Ida, 547-55S 
Mdlissande, to be followed by I and his cap. Bnmburgh. In C05 
Photine in the same author’s re- Aithelfrith united the southern in- 
ligious drama. La Samaritaine, 1897. dependent kingdom of Deira with 
Her appearance in Magda, 1895, a I B. as one kingdom, Northimihrin. 
French translation of Sudermann’s ! After the death of ids conqueror 
Helmat, marked a new departure, to i Edwin, 633, it was divided again, 
be followed (1899) by her impersona- but shortly afterwards the Bcrni- 
tion of Hamlet, a doubtful though eian dynasty under Oswio became 
daring experiment. Slie repeated tlie I supreme. The see of the hisliopric of 
impersonation of male characters as j B. was at Liudisfarno and later at 
the hapless Duke of Reiohstadt in 
Rostand’s L’Aiglon in 1900 at the 
ThOatre Sarah Bernhardt. Her adap- 
tation of De Musset’s Loretaaccio 


and the revival of Hugo’s Angelo 
must he noticed. Her latest new play 
(1912) is Mouiilot’s Queen Elizabeth, 
in which she played the title rOle. 
Gifted with a wonderful voice, wliich 
can range over every note of liuman 
passion, and ivith an intensely vivid 
personality, the ' divine Sarah ’ re- 
presents at its liighest the emotional 
as distinct from tiie intellectual tj-pe 
of actress. To compare her playing 
with that of Eleanora Duse in such 
parts as Magda or the Dame aux 
Caindlias is to realise the creative 
powers of two actresses of distinct 
schools of art. It '■ ' *'■'* 

freedom given for her 
that has been the 
made to S. B. in tlie constructed and 
mechanical plays of Sardou. She 
married, in 1882, M. Jacques Damala, 
a Greek, from whom slie separated in 
the following year. Her Life lias been 
ivrittcn by Jules Huret, 1889; see also 
lie ' ' ■ ■ double Vie, 

. ■■ (1880-75), 

Gor. philologist, born at Landsbcig, 


1830; Grundriss der gnechisciien l,u- 
teralur, 1S3G-15, and an cd. of Suidas, 
4 vols. 1834-53. . 

Berni, Francesco (1497-1535), Js the 
chief of Italian comic poets. His 
popularity is evidenced by the fact 
that since his time burlesque poetr}- 


Hexham. 

1 Berniole, see Barnacle. 

! Berniole or Barnacle Goose, the 
Anser Bernicia, is an arctic bird 
wliich visits Britain in winter. It 
receives its name from an anct. fable 
that it was an offspring of the bar- 
nacle (q.r.). It is about 2 ft. in iongtli. 
weighs about 5 lbs., is blaol: and 
white in colour, marbled uitli bine 
and grey, tlio beak is blnok, strenl.'cd 
with red. It was bred in Britain by 
the Earl of Derby in 1834, and its 
flesli is used for food. 

Bernier, Francois (d. 1685), ‘ n 
most curious traveller ’ (us called by 
Gibbon), b. at Angers in Anjou: took 
tlie degree of doctor lit IMoutpellier; 
bo set out on liis travels in Palestine 
I .>—1 Egj’pt; left Egypt and went to 
ami was pli.vsieinn for ciglit 
to the Mogul Emperor Aurimg- 
zebe. He wrote on in's return to 
France a liistoru of the Empire of the 
Great Mogul, wliicli appeared in 1670, 
and a continuation of tliis tlio iie.xt 
year; tliey wore reprinted under tlic 
title of The 'Travels of Erancois 
Bernier, and liavo been translated 
into all European languages. 

Bernina, the name of a mt., I'iz 
B., 13,304 ft., and ol a pass, 7645 It., 
in the Rlimtian Alps, canton of 
Orisons, Switzerland. The pass, over 
wliich there is a carriage road, leads 
from Pontresiiia, Upper Engiuliiic, 
to Tirano in the valley of tlio Adda, 
Italy. Tlic B. Alps form a groui' 
lying between tiio JIaloja and the 
Rescheu Scheideok passes. The Pir- 
B. was first cliinhod in 1850. 

Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo (1598- 
1680), sculptor, painter, and urclii- 
tect, was invited by Pope Urban 
Vlll. to submit designs for tlio em- 
bellishment of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
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The splendid colossade was the fruits 
of the invitation. In 1GG3 he was 
called to Paris by Louis XIV., and 
although hi.s design for the Louvre 
was rejected in favour of Perrault’s, 


studied in Franco, and became pro- 
fessor of eloquence in Basel. He suc- 
ceeded his father in the chair of 
mathematics in 1748. On three occa- 
sions he received the prize of the 


he returned to Rome, enriched by \ Academy of Sciences at Paris, his 
gifts as well as honoius. | subjects being the capstan, the pro- 

Bernoulli, or Bernouilli, the name ; pagation of light, and the magnet, 
of a family of mathematicians and His two sons, the grandsons of the 
scientists who were famous through- i first Jean B., were also accomplished 


out Europe. Originally residents of 
Antwerp, they were driven by the 
persecution of the Spaniards to find 
refuge first in Frankfort, and after- 
wards in Basel : 

Jacques Bernoulli (1054-170,';), bom 
at Basel, was esteemed in tiis own 
day as a versifier in Latin, German, 
and French. He taught himself the 
eiements of geometry against his 
father’s wishes, and from 1G7G to 
1082 travelled in France, England, 
and Holland, meeting learned men 
and extending his own knowledge of 
mathematics. In 1G87 he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of mathematics 
at Basel, where he remained until his 
death. Amongst other investigations, 
he solved Leibnitz’s problem of the 
isochronous curve, determined the 
curve formed by a chain hanging be- 
tween two supports and the curve 
formed by an elastic rod supported at 
one extremity and bent by a weight 
at the other. 

Jean Bernoulli (1GG7-174S) wasj 
aided by his brother Jacques in his 
early mathematical studies, but has 
achieved a higher reputation as an 
independent discoverer. He became 
professor of mathematics at Gronin- 
gen, and after holding the position 
for ten years, succeeded his I)rother 
in tlie chair of mathematics at Basel. 
His works arc numerous and im- 
portant, and amongst his discoveries 
wa.s that of the exponential calculus. 
Three of his sons achieved distinction 
in mathematics. 

Nicolas Bernoulli (1G95-172G), after 
a youth of great promise, was ap- 
pointed professor of mathematics 
at St. Petersburg, but died after 
holding tile oflice for about eight | 
months. 


mathematicians. 

Jean Bernoulli (1744-1807), became 
astronomer royal at Berlin at the age 
of nineteen, and subsequently held 
the office of director of mathematical 
studie.s at the academy of Berlin. 

Jacques Bernoulli (1 7 59-89). brother 
of the preceding, studied law, but 
could not be restrained from his 
natural enthusiasm for geometr.v. 
After acting as a substitute for his 
uncle Daniel at the university of 
Basel for some time, he became pro- 
fessor of mathematics at St. Peters- 
burg in 1788. 

Bernoullian Numbers are numbers 
used in determining the sum of cer- 
tain mathematical series. For ex- 
ample, the sura of the same powers of 
the natural numbers from 1 to n may 
be expressed bj' the foUo^ving for- 
mula, r denoting the power : — 

o . 1 , , T. r , 1 

’-n=iq:i + 2” + 

_ j,rSr-l)Jr_-2)^,_^ 

. . . 

Is 

the signs of the series being alter- 
nately + and -, starting at the 
third term. The quantities symbo- 
iised by B,, Bj, Bj, etc., are known as 
B. N., the first six of which are 
ist ra. -lu. i.c. and .jv'Vc. Thus the 
sum of the series, l^+2‘+3^-f- . . . +n’‘ 
becomes 


” 4 .— 

G '^2 


. „ 5 . 5.4.3 . , 

hBi.-rri-Ba , — n--fzero 
L2 l4 


n 


® . iJ- bn' n- 

o' • 


G ' 2 12 12' 

' The values of the first 250 B. N. to 
DanieZ JSemotdfi (1700-82), brother i nine figures in each case have been 
of tiro preceding, studied medicine 1 published by Glaisher in the Cam- 
as well as mathematics, and in 1725 ; bridge Philosophical Hociciy Trans- 
was appointed professor of mathe- 1 actions, xii. p. 3S4. 
matics at St. Petersburg. In 1733,1 Bernstein, Eduard (6. 1850), Ger. 
disturbed by the state of his health, 1 Democratic leader and political uTiter, 
he returned "to Basel and occupied the j born in Berlin, and was engaged for 
chair of anatomy and botany. His! some time in journalism, editing the 
work is concerned with many branches 1 <S'ociaWemo/tra< during 1881-90. He 
of mathematic.s, including the in- 1 lived in London from 1888 to 1901 on 
vc.stigation of the problems of hydro- account of his political views, and on 
dynamics and consideration of the returning to Germany became editor 
theory of probability with respect to of the Dokumente des Sozialismus, 
some of the practical issues of life. | and Well am Montag, and was elected 
Jean Bernoulli (1710-90), the third to the Imperial Reichstag. His works, 
son of Jean B., was born at Basel, ' mainly critical of the doctrines of 
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LasaJle. 1S91-3; Vie\ Berlin. He l.ccainS iniSrof fol^!.! 



und die Jufiiabender Sozialdeniokrtdie, 

1899; Zur Gesdnclile und I'heorie dcs 
Sozialismus, 1900. 

Bernstorii, Johann Hartwi^ Ernst, 

Count von (1712-72), a Danish states 
man, was cilnoated by his grand- 
lather, an able minister ol George I. 

Although iie knew m 

languages, he could never speak ; thimble. It is Vonic;d or oval in 
Danish. Having been for six years . shape, and tlicrc is a ccelentcric net- 
ambassador at Baris, for twenty-one i work all over tlie liodv, formed bv 
years following he controlled the ' nnnctnmnanc of fi.o — i 

foreign policy of his adopted country. 


foreign affairs from ISIS to 1S31. 

Beroe. a small marine organism 
belonging to tlic e/clenterate order o! 
Ctenophora, suliela.ss Xuda. Itdiffcrs 
from the otlier genera of Ctenophora 
in having no tentacles of nnv kind, 

, -= baving a ctipacious 'stomo- 

Although lie knew many European ; doeum resembling tlie cavity of a 

lanfriinp'oe Im nmiH TiriTTor crtnaL' • i* i . 


The settlement of tlie disputes be- 
tween Russia and Denmark on the 
question of Holstein-Gottorp, was not 
the least of ids acluevemont«. By tlie 
treaty of 17C5, Catlierinc II. re- 
nounced all pretensions to Holstein. 
He alwdys preferred to gair '>—'«• 
by what wore often very 
methods of diplomacy ra' 


by war. During the .Seven Y 

he succeeded in preserving tlie nou . 

trality ol Denmark. Dismissed from 1 54 a.d. 2. Anet. name of Aleppo, cap. 
ofBoe by Struensee’s intrigues, he re- j of a vilayet ol tlic same nmiie in N'. 


anastomoses of the meridians anii 
paragastric canids. It is transparent 
and gelatinous, und sliines at night 
with pliosplioric nuliunce, produced 
by the eight bands of fused cilia, 
by means of wiiicli it moves. 

Bercea : 1. Ancient name of modem 
Veria, or Knra-Bcriii, a tii. of Jlacc- 
j — IS Turkey, 35 m. S.W. 

It was besieged by 
n.r., occupied by Romo 
, ud captured by Turkey 
in 1375 A.D. Paul preached therein 


jeotod the overtures of Catlierine II. 
His motto wa.s ‘ Integritas et rectum 
me custodiuut,' and he justified it. 

Bernstorff, Albrecht, Count von 
(1809-73), a German diplomatist and 
statesman, born at Dreilutzow, Jfeck- 
lenburg-Scliwerin. He was sent as 
envoy to Naples, 1840; appointed 
ambassador at Vienna, 1848; Naples, 
1852; London, 1854-01, 1802-73. In 
1801-2 he acted as Jllnistor of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Bernstorff, Andreas Peter, Count 
(1735-97), a Dani.sii statesman, born 
in Hanover, tile nephew of Johann 
Bernstorff. As minister of foreign 
affairs in 1773, he took an active share 

... -• - 1 .- • firmed neu- 

iussia, and 
lolicy. His 
Britain as 

to the ter ' . ' ’ ' 

caused tiie 
he was oblig 

However, be was returned to power 
in 1784, and during tlie Freucli Wars 
maintained a dccisi vely neutral policy, 
and refused to break Denmark’s 
commercial relations with Fraucc in 
1793. He abandoned his former 
policy, directed against Sweden, and 
in 1794 entered into a treaty with 
thatnation. He was a keen .supporter 
of Libenibsm and of tlie freedom of 
the press, and brouglit about the 
emanciputiou of the serfs. 

Bernstorff, Christian - Gunther, 
Comte de (1769-1835), a Danish 


Syria, Asiatic Tin-key, on R. Koeik, 
70 m. E. of the Sleditcrnincan. The 
name of Boertea was given it by So- 
leueus Nicator, und it is mentioned ns 
Helbon (> Aleppo) in Ezek, xxxil. IS. 

Berosus, a BabyJouiun pritst, Jt. c. 
260 B.c. Joseidius has preserved sonic 
fragments of ids Bnliyionian-Chaldctin 
history, which lie wToto in Greek. 
’Tiioy are trustworthy, wo believe, 
because he hud aceess to native docu- 
ments, stored in the temple of Bel, 
and invaluable, ns they refer to an 
obscure period in Asiatic annals. 

Berosus is a genu- of eoleoiitcrous 
insects of tlie family H ydrophilidm. 
The species inhabit ponds, in which 
they swim in an inverted position, 
and they probalily feed on vegetable 
substance. They arc nearly oval in 
sliapc. and of a dusky yellow hue. 

Berre, the name of a small tn. and 
of a lake or lagoon, Etang de Berre, 
in dept. Boiiches-du-RliOne, Franco. 
The salt-water lagoon. coveringnearly 
60 sq. ni., lies near the sea. with w liich 
it is joined by the Canal de Bone. 
N.W. is the Crau, an expanse covered 
with pebbles like a beach. 

Bcrretini, see CouTON.v, P. da. 

Berri, or Berry, was in former times 
a prov. of Franee, boimdcd by 
Orlfeaunnis on the N., Nivorniils and 
Bourbonnais on the E., La Jlarcho on 
the B., and Toiiraine und Poitou on 
tile W. It now forms the doiits. of 
Cher and Indre. and part of those of 
Creuse, Nievro. and Alller. 
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Beiri, or Berry, Charles Ferdinand , drupe (e.g. cherry) in having no hard 
Due de (1778-1820), liorn at Versailles, part but the seeds; -ivliUo the drupe 
1778, a younger son of the Comte has a strong endooarp. AU these 
d’Artois, afterwards Charles X. of fruits are soft and succiilent, and have 
France. At the revolution he escaped their seeds embedded in the pulp, 
with his father to Italy, fought under Many so-called berries have no right 
Condd (1792-97), and came to Eng- to the name, e.g. the holly-berry, 
land in 1801, where he married a which is a drupe; the strawberry, a 
lliss Anna Brown; tliis was annulled pseudocarp formed from an ctserio of 
in 1814, and in 1810 ho married achenes on a fleshy thalamus; while 
Ciarolino Ferdinande Louise, daughter ra.spbcrries and blackberries are 
of Francis 1. of Naples, b. 1798, by ctmrios of drupes. True berries are 
whom he had a daughter, later the gooseberry, tomato, currant. 
Duchess of Parma, b. 1819, and a blaeberry, and grape, wliile the orange, 
son, Henri, Due do Bordeaux, better melon, and cucumber come under this 
known as the Comte do Chambord, I head, and the banana, in which over- 
b.posthumously, 1820, after hisfather cultivation has destro>cd the seeds, 
had been assassinated by L. P. Berry, a tn. of Camden co.. New 
Louvel at the opera-house, Feb. 13 South Wales, on Berry U., 70 m. 
of that year. After the revolution of S.W. of Sydney. Pop. 2000. 

1830 the duchess landed in France Berry, Sir Edward (1708-1831), a 
in the hope of gaining the throne for British naval oHiecr. He ivent to .■-ea 
her son; she was imprisoned, but in 1779, and became a lieutenant four 
on her secret marriage with (lount years later. In 1790 tie first came 
Lucchesi-Palli being discovered, licr under the notice of Captain Nelson, 
political power vanished and slio %vas and for his services at the siege of 
released. She tl. in Switzerland, 1870. Porto Ferrajo, B. received high praise 

Berrima, a township in Camden and promotion to tlie rank of cora- 
co.. Now South Wales, 40 m. N.E. of mandcr. As a volunteer on lioard the 
Goulhurn. In a coal, shale, iron, and Captain, he distinguished himself for 
copper mining dist. Pop. 10,000. his daring at the battle of Cape St. 

Berruguete, Alonzo (1480-15G1), a Vincent. B. was captain of Nelson’s 
Spanish painter, sculptor, and archi- flag-ship at the battle of the Nile, 
tcct, the son of a painter, Pedro B. of which he later wrote a narrative. 
(g.v.) born at Paredes dc Nava, near B. carried Nelson’s despatches home 
Valladolid,- About 1503 or 1501 he on the Leander, when he was taken 
went to Italy to study, where he prisoner by the Fr., and on Ids arrival 
madethefriendshipofMichaelAngolo, in Loudon was knighted, 1798. B. 
Vasari, and Leonardo da Vinci. On took part in the action of Trafalgar, 
his return to Spain, Charles V. ap- 1805, and of St. Domingo, 1800. He 
pointed him court painter and sculp- was created a K.C.B. in 1815, and 
tor, and superintendent of certain promoted to the rank of rcar-adndral 
public building enterprises. B. com- in 1821. 

plotcd the royal palace at Granada, Berry, Sir Graham (1822-1901), 
and designed the town hall at Seville Australian politician, born at T\yiok- 
and the palace of the archbishop of enham, and emigrated to Victoria in 
Toledo at Alcala. His finest piece 1852. He entered tlie Legislative 
of sculpture is ‘ The Transfiguration ’ Assembly of Victoria in 1861, but lost 
in the ’folcdo Cathedral, 'rhere are his seat in 1805. He became member 
paintings of his at Salamanca and for Geelong West in 1868, and in 1870 
Valladolid. became Treasurer in J. A. Maepher- 

Berruguete, Pedro (d. 1503), a son’s ministry, holding the same 

Spanish painter w’ho lived towards position under Sir C. G. pufl 3 - during 
tlie end of the 15th ccuturj*. Verj- 1871-2. He became Prime Minister 
little is known of his life, but from his and Chief Secretary in 1875, and after 
work it appears that he was in- a stormy term of office wa.s defeated 
llucnccd by the It. school, and it is on a Reform Bill in 1880. He was 
lirobablo that ho lived for a time in again Prime Minister from Aug. 1880 
Florence. Most of his paintings are in to Juiy 1881, and was one of the 
the museum at Madrid, 'riie frescoes coalition leaders in 1883. He lived 
in the cathedral at Toledo are thought in London as Agent-General for 
to be the joint work of B. and another Victoria during 1886-91. 
artist. Other works attrilmted to Berry, James (//. 1055), a Sbrop- 
him are the ‘ Miracles of the Life of shire clerk who enlisted under Crom- 
St. Peter,’ ' St. Thomas Aqiflnas,’ well and became one of his favourite 
and ■ St. Dominic ’ (at Avila), and officers. He fought at the battle of 
‘ Christ in the Garden ’ and ‘ The Gainsborough, 1013, where he slew 
Resurrection ’ (at Madrid). He was Charles Cavendish. In 1047 B. was 
the father and teacher of Alonzo B. elected president of the couned of 

Berry is the name of a baccate or adjutors in the disputes between 
fleshy fruit, which differs from the parliament and tlie army. In 1055 he 
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was sent to Nottinghamshire to sup 
press a rising there, and was subse- 
quently made major-general ot Here- 
ford, Shropshire, and Wales. He sat 
in parliament as member for AVorces- 
tersliire in 1657, and was made a 
member of the council of state in 
1659. B. took part in the orertlirow 
of llichard Cromwell, which he after 
wards regretted. On the Restoration, 
he was imprisoned in Scarborough 
Castle, and, refusing to acknowledge 
any guilt, was confined there to the 
end of his life. According to Richard 
Baxter, however, B. was released and 
‘ became a gardener, and lived in a 
safer state than in ali his greatness.’ 
The chief authority on B.’s life is 
Baxter, whose autobiography, 2?e- 
liquicB Baxterianm, should ho con- 
sulted tor further information. 

Berry, Sir John (1635-90), an emi- 
nent British admiral, born in Dovou- 
sliire. He first went to sea in the 
merchant service, his first naval ap- 
pointment being in 1063, when he 
served as boatswain of the Sivalloio in 
the W, Indies. He soQU received pro- 
motion, and in 1667 commanded a 

squadron ' '' '' I'’ 

of Fr. anc ■ ' 

St. Kitts. 

himself at the battle ot Sole Bay, and 
was knighted for his services. He was 
in command ot the Gloucester when 
it was bearing James, Duke of York, 
to Scotland, and was shipwrecked 
outside the Humber. He became 
vice-admiral of the squadron in 1683 
under Lord Dartmouth. His doatli, 
at Portsmouth, has been attributed 
to poisoning. Consult Campbell, Lives 
of the Admirals. 

Berry, Mary (1763-1852), an Eng. 
authoress, born at Kirkbridge, York- 
sliire. In 1788 she and her younger 
sister, Anne, made the acquaintance 
of Horace Walpole, who held thorn in 
great affection, and left them in his 
will £4000 each and some property at 
Little Strawberry HiU. Mary B. col- 
lected and ed. the I Forks of Horace 
Walpole, 1798, and also pub. England 
and France : a Comparative Vietv of 
the Social Condition of both Countries, 
1844; and a Life of Rachael Wrioihes- 
lev, 1S19. See her Journals and 
Correspondence, 2nd ed., 1866. 

Berry er, AntoinePierre(1790-lS6S), 
French barrister and politician, wa.s 
the son of a distinguished advo- 
cate and supporter of the Bour- 
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1826, Chateaubriand, 1833, and Mon- 
talembert, 1858. Eiceted before the 
revolution in 1830. ho remained the 
only legitimist deputy till 1S5I; a 
strong Liberal, ho never ceased to 
further the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. He was elected to the Academy 
jn 1854. Ho died at Angerviile. 

Bersaglieri, i.c. ‘ sliarpsliootcr,’ a 
corps d’Hite ot infantry (riflemen) in 
the It. army. They were originally 
formed in 1836 in the Sardinian army. 
There are now twelve regiments, one 
to each army corps, ot three battalions 
and one cyclist battalion each; their 
uniform is a dark blue with a red 
stripe and facings, but their chief 
distinguishing mark is the wide black 
slouch hat with heavv drooping 
plumes ot cocks’ featiiers. They are 
trained to march at a sort ot trot, 
alternating with the ordinary ‘ qiiick 
or ‘ double ’ march, and can cover 
long distances at a remarkable speed. 

Berseem. or Bersim ITrifolium 
Alexandrinum), the Egi^ptian name 
of a species of wldte clover which 
thrives well on salt land newlj- re- 
claimed from the sea. In the Nile 
Delta it is grown as fodder for horses, 
cattle, and other animals, and its 
cultivation prepares the land for 
subsequent crops. 

Berserker (from the ’ sark,’ or 
shirt, of the bear, or the skins ot 
other animals), is tlio name given, 
in Scandinavian mytliology, to the 
twelve sons of the hero. Berserk, 
by the dauglitcr of King Swaturlnm, 
whom he had killed in battle. Ber- 
serk was the grandson ot the fair 
Alfhildo and the eight-handed Star- 
kaddor. His sons inlieritod his martial 
fury, whicli was called ‘ berserker ’ 
rage, as well ns his splendid courage. 
They so terrified their enemies that 
they were regarded as being possessed 
of an evil spirit. According to one 
legend they perished together in one 
combat. The name ‘ Berserker ’ was 
also applied to a race, or rather an 
association of warriors, who created 
so much confusion and distress by 
their continual warfare, that they 
were finally proscribed by Christian- 
ity. ‘ Berserker ’ is synonymous in 
Norse with ‘ dauntless valour.’ 

Bert, Paul (1833-86). Fr. physio- 
logist and politician, was born at Aux- 
erre ; first studied engineering, but 
then under the influence of L. P. 
Gratiolet became a pupil of tlio great 


bons. After the restoration he de- ■ physiologist Claude Bernard. Ho was 
fended Ney before the chamber of 'professor of physiology at Bordeaux 
peers, and rvas successful in his dc- and the Sorbonne, Paris. His prm. 
fence of other of Napoleon’s generals. I scientific researches and experiments 
He had a large practice and was i were on the effects of air-pressure 


active on behalf 
press offences, 
trials in which 
defence were 


liLa Pression barometrigve, 1878), of 
! the highest value for tlio disease 
1 known as ‘ Caisson disease ; ’ on 
I anmsthetlcs and respiration, and on 
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the effect of light on plant growth. 
In 1876 he became a deputy and 
threw himself into politics as a 
violent anti -clerical; he was minister 
of education, 1882, in Gambetta’s 
ministry: in 1886 he ^vas appointed 
resident to Indo-CIiina, and died there 
at the end of the same year. 

Bertani, Agosfino (1812-86), an 
It. revolutionist, bom at Milan. He 
practised medicine in Lombardy, till 
the outbreak of the revolution of 
1848, in which he was implicated. He 
organised the ambulance service dur- 
ing the Roman republic, 1849, and, 
with Sir James Hud.son, worked in 
Naples for the liberation of political 
prisoners. In 1859 hefounded.andfor 
a short time worked on, a revolution- 
ary journal at Genoa, but before long 
joined Garibaldi’s force as a surgeon. 
From his headquarters at Genoa, he 
organised four Sicilian volunteer ex- 
peditions, and when Garibaldi went 
to Naples, became Ids secretarj’- 
gcneral. In this capacity he superin- 
tended the police, abolished the secret 
service, and founded infant asylums. 
He entered parliament in 1861, and 
after the fall of Romo became leader 
of the extreme left tlU his death. 
During his parliamentary career he 
made inquiries into the sanitary con- 
ditions existing among the peasants. 
Consult his Life, by ilario, 1888. 

Bertha, the name of sov. reigning 
prlncesse.s of the early middle ages: 

1. The daughter of the Frankish 

Christian Idng, Haribert or Ciiaribert, 
married Ethclbert (560-616), King of 
Kent, She brought to England her 
confessor. Bishop Lindhard; she was 
allowed by the king to practise her 
religion at her oratory, St. Martin’s, 
Canterburj', and tlius paved the way 
for'" ■ ' ■ • ission. 

2. ■ ■ ■ ■ called 

Be ■ ■ ■ ■ • She 

was the daughter of Charibert, Count 
of Laon, and married Pepin before 
742. Round her have gi-omi many 
legends set forth in Adene’s 13th cen- 
tfiry romanee Berte aus grans piis. 
Charlemagne married Bertha (or 
Desiderata), daughter of the Lom- 
bard king Desidcrius. Other Bs. of 
history are ; 3. The daughter of Otto, 
Ojunt of Savoy, wife of the Emperor 
Henry IV. 4. 'I'he daughter of Conrad 
of Burgundy, married Endes, Count 
of Blois, and then Robert II., King of 
France (970-1031). 5. The daughtei 
of Burkhardt of Thurgau, and wife 
of Rudoif II., King of Btirgundy 
(912-937). Her deeds of charity and 
Piety gained her the name of ‘ the 
Good.’ 

Berthelot, Marcellin Pierre Eugene 
(1827-1907), distinguished chemist 
and politician of France. He was 
born at Paris in October, and was the 
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son of a doctor. He commenced a 
study of science after winning recog- 
nition of his talents in history and 
philosophy. He was appointed a 
member of the staff of the College 
de France in 1851, at which time lus 
long intimacy with Renan began. His 
paper Siir les cmnbinaisons fie la 
glycirine avec les acids made him 
famous in 1854, and in 1865 be 
accepted a chair of organic chemistry 
in the Ctollfege de France, an appoint- 
ment rvhich had been specially created 
for him. Two years earlier he had 
become a member of the Academy of 
Medicine. He succeeded Pasteur as 
permanent secretary- to the Academy 
of Sciences in 1889. Somewhat pre- 
viously he had secared an appoint- 
ment as in.spector-general of educa- 
tion, where its relation towards 
conscription received his particular 
attention. In 1895 lie was minister 
of public instruction during the Goblet 
ministry. In 1901 his completion of 
fifty years’ serrico in the field of 
.science was publicly celebrated in 
Paris. His wife’s death occurred only 
a very short time before his own 
sudden end in 1907. His works in- 
clude many papers and boolis, among 
them, Chimie organitpie forulie stir la 
svnihise, 1860; and Les carltures 
d’Uydrogine. 1901 ; Science et pMlo- 
Sophie, 1886; and Science el morale, 
1897. 

Berthier, Alexandre (1753-1815), 
one of Napoleon’s generals, proclaimed 
the republic in Rome in 1798. As 
chief of the staff he accompanied the 
emperor to Egypt, and also in the 
campaigns of 1812-14. On Louis 
XVlII.’s accession he surrendered 
Ncuchatel,and submitted to the king. 
When Napoleon returned from Elba 
he committed suicide. 

Berthierite, a dark steel - grey 
mineral, composed of sulphides of 
iron and antimony. It occurs in 
elongated prisms, has a hardness of 
2 to 3 and a sp. gr. of 4 to 4'3. B. is 
found in Auvergne and the Vo.sges, in 
Saxony, in Cornwall, and in Lower 
California. It receives its name from 
the French chemist, Pierre Berthier 
(1782-1861). 

Berthold von Regensburg (1220-72), 
mediaeval Ger. Franciscan preacher, 
born at Regensburg and educated in 
the Franciscan monastery there under 
David of Augsburg. After 1250 he 
took up the life of an itinerant teacher 
in Alsace, .Switzerland, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Italy, S. Germany, 
Bohemia, and Moravia. His last years 
were spent at Ratisbon, where he 
died. His sermons, based on French 
models and full of realistic imagery, 
were always heard with enthusiasm. 
His teaching was mainly directed 
against luxury, the abuses of so-called 
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chivvy,’ ana the rices of thoclerfty. i Eresby. He n-as bom at Lower tVe<p! 
His Sermons; hare been edited by i Clores, at the time of the Marian 
Pfeiffer and Strobl (2 rols. 1S62-S0), j prosecution in En-Iand. His tnmilv 
and by Gobel (trans. into modern I returned to England in 1559, when a 
J- Paul, i patent of naturalisation was obtained 
1&96, and Lnkel, 1S82. ifor him. He married a daughter ol 

Berthollet, Claude Louis (174S-I John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, and in 
1822), a Fr. chemist, born at Talloire! 1580 succeeded to his mother's title 
in Sarqy. He graduated in medicine i In 1582 he was sent to Denmark to 
at Turin, settled in Paris in 1772, 1 discuss the commercial relations of 
and, haring rapidly built up a reputa- England with that countrr, espcciallv 
tion by his chemical researches, was the position of Eng, merchant ships 
elected a member of the Academy of on Danish sens. In 15S5 he petitioned 
Sciences in 1780. Fire years later he I Frederick II. on behalf of Henrr of 
frankly declared himself a conrert to j " 


the new theories of combustion pro 
pounded by Laroisier, although prC' 
riously he had pub. papers in support 
ol the old. He helped Laroisier to 
reform chemical nomenclature, and 
was the first to adrocate the use of 
chlorine as a bleaching agent. As 
he regarded chlorine as oxygenated 
muriatic acid, he could not appreciate 
the nature of the chlorates which he 
discovered. Besides investigating the 
composition of ammonia,. sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and prussic acid, he de- 
voted serious attention to the process 
of smelting and converting iron into 
steel. Napoleon proved lor him a 
generous patron. 

Bertholletia is a remarkable genus 
ol Lecythidcre growing in tropical S. 
America, and having only two species. 
The tree grows to a height of about 
100 ft., and branches gracefully near 
the top. The fruit is a spherical case 
as large as a man’s head, with four 
cells, in each of which are six or eight 
triangular seeds with hard and 
wrinkled shells. This fruit is of great 
weight, and is indchiscent. The seed 
is the Brazil nut of commerce, which 
is nutritious as a food and j ields an 
oil well suited for lamps. 

Berfhon, Edward Lyon (1SI3-99), 
an inventor, born in Finsbury Square, 
London. He studied surgery at Liver- 
pool and Dublin, and lived for some 
years (1834-10) abroad, where he 
experimented on screws for pro- 
pelling ships. His model of a screw 
propeller was, however, rejected by 
the Adzniraltj-, though 
adopted. In 1841 ho wer 
bridge, and took holy ordc 
and subsequently held ... ^ 

Fareham and Hornsey. His other 
mechanical inventions were ‘ Bcr- 
thou’s log ’ for measuring the speed 
of ships, an instrument tor discorer- 
iug the trim of a boat, and collapsible 
boats, which were first ordered by the 
Admiralty in 1873. He >vrote his 
reminiscences under the title Retro- 
spect of Eight Decades, 1899. 

Berfie, Peregrine, Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby (1555-1601), a British 
soldier, son of Richard and Catherine 
B., Baroness of Willoughby, de 


Navarre; and \vas made governor of 
Bergen-op-Zoom, 1586, in succession 
to Sir Philip Sidney. He was present 
at the attack on Axel, 15SG, at the 
attempted relief ol Sluys, and suc- 
ceeded the Earl of Leicester a.s com- 
mander of the Eng. forces in the Low 
Countries, 1587. Sub.-:equently ho 
was placed at the head of an army 
which went to the assistance of Henry 
of Navarre at Dieppe, 1589. and was 
present at the capture of A'endOmo, 
Alons, Alencon, and Falaise. lie was 
appointed governor of Berwick and 
warden of East March. 1598-1601. 
Consult Lady Georgina B., I'ire 
Generations of a iMUal Ilonse, 1845, 
Bertie, Richard (1617-82), the hus- 
band of the Duchess Dowager of 
StLtfolk, in her own right Barones.s 
Willoughby do Eresby, and father of 
Peregrine B. (q.e.). Ho was born in 
Hampshire, anti became a scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He 
was attached to the household of 
Thomas Wriothesley, the Lord Chan- 
cellor: as his uife was not a Catholic, 
he felt the danger of living in England 
under the rule of Queen Alary, and in 
1555 escaped with her to France, and 
after riuming great dangers, they 
finally were kindly received by the 
king of Poland, and remained in that 
country till the death of Alary. Ho 
sat in parliament in 1602-3 ns a 
knight of the co. of Lincoln. There 
is a monument to bis nicmori' and to 
that of his wife in Spilsby Church. 
Lincolushire. 

Bertie, Robert, first Earl of Lind- 
ic.i, eldest son of 

, and godson of 
He joined the 
of the Earls of 
Essex and Nottingham, and was 
knighted in the market-place of 
Ciadiz, on its capture, 1597. Ho suc- 
ceeded to his father's title in 1601. 
and from his mother, the daughter of 
John do Vere, Earl of Oxford, ho 
inherited the ollicc of Lord High 
Chamberlain, 1626. lie uus made a 
Knight of the Bath in 1605. and 
created Earl of Lindsey in 1626, In 
1628, after the assassination of Buck- 
ingham, ho was appointed Admiral 
of the Fleet, and lieadcd an e.xpcdi- 
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tion (which failed) for the relief of 
La rtocholle. He loyally supported 
Charles I. during the Civil War, and 
died from wounds received at the 
battle of Edgeliill in 1012. 

Bertie, Willoughby, fourth Earl of 
Abingdon (1740-1)9), an Eng. states- 
man. He was educated at West- 
minster .Sehool and at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. He early made the 
aoQuaintance of Wilkes, whose demo- 
eratic principles he supported. B. 
succeeded to the earldom in 1760, 
aud frequently spoke in the House 
of I,ords, taking care, bj- means of 
‘ handsome fee,’ to procure the in- 
sertion of his speeches in the news- 
papers. He pub. numerous tracts and 
pamplilcts, which include ThouglUs on 
JSurke’s Lciler on Affairs of America, 
1777, and A Letter to Latin Lough- 
horough, 1798, which is a culogj' of 
the French Revolution, and passed 
through eight editions. 

Bortillon System. Anthropometry, 
the name given to this system by 
its in%mntor. M. Alphonse Bertillon, 
consists of a careful measurement of 
certain parts of the human body 
which lie found by diligent research 
to be practically unchanging after full 
growth. By these it is possible so to 
classify any individual as to bo able 
to identify him without fail for the 
rest of Ids life. For police purposes 
this was invaluable, and Bertillon’s 
system was adopted in most civilised 
countries. The essential measure- 
ments are those : (1 ) Length of head, 
(2) breadth of ditto, (3) length of 
middle finger, (4)otlcftfoot,(5)of fore- 
arm from elbow to tip of middle finger. 
Each of these measurements was clas- 
sified os small, medium, or largo, and 
height, length of little finger, and 
colour of eyes were also observed. 
Each person’s complete record was 
entered on a card, and these cards 
wore compared and sorted so in- 
geniously that any particular one 
required could be found ivith great 
quickness. The measurements, how- 
ever, had to bo so extremely accurate, 
and required such carefully trained 
observers, that the process of ‘ Ber- 
tillonising ’ was slow and expensive. 
As the slightest mistake in one re- 
spect might \dtiato a whole record, it 
was necessary to take the mean of at 
least three measurements. In 1897 
the system was superseded in India 
by Galton’s simpler and cheaper 
‘ finger-print records,’ which were 
adopted in England throe years later. 

Berlin, Louis Francois (1706-1841), 
the ‘ father of Fr. journalism,’ born in 
Paris in December 1700. lie wTote 
for the Journal Frangais during the 
French Revolution. He founded the 
Journal ties D6bats after the 18th 
Brumairc. In 1801 he was banished 
II 


for suspected royalist tendencies. 
Three years later he returned again, 
taking up the management of the 
paper. Meanwhile Napoleon had 
altered the title to Journal tie 
I’ Empire. Government censorship 
and control followed. Ho regained 
possession in 1814, still supporting the 
royalist cause till his death in 1841. 
He was of a family possessing many 
famous members, all of whom were 
concerned mth the Journal ties 
, Dibnts. 

; Berlin, Louis Marie Armand (1801- 
, 54), Fr. journalist, was the son of the 
more famous Louis Francois B. After 
the Restoration he came to England 
as Chateaubriand’s secretary. In 
1820 he obtained a position on the 
Journal des Dibats, and, on his 
father’s death in 1841, became editor. 

Bertinovo, or Bertinoro, episcopal 
tn. of Forli, Italy, 7 in. S.E. of Forli. 
It has mineral springs. Pop. 7800. 

Bertran de Born, Viscount of 
Hautefort in Pdrigord (6. c. 1140), 
Provencal troubadour, born of noble 
family, near Limoges. He became a 
vassal of England by the marriage of 
Eleanor to Henry II. of England, and 
was patronised by Henry Curtmantle, 
son of Henry II. Dante has placed 
him (Inferno, canto xxviii.) among 
the ‘ sowers of disoourd ’ in hell, 
where he appears carrying his severed 
head before him ; this referring to 
the way in which he fostered and took 
advantage of the ill-feeling existing 
between the three sons of the king. 
During 1182-3 he joined with the 
barons of Limoges, Poitou, and P6ri- 
gord in their revolt against Richard 
1. of England. He was besieged at 
Hautefort, and ultimately became 
reconciled to Richard. About 1196 he 
entered a Cistercian monastery at 
Dalon, where he died early in the 13th 
century. His poems, of ivhioh forty- 
five are still extant, deal with ‘ arms 
and men,’ and are either in praise of 
his patrons or depreciation of his 
enemies. The style is rough but effec- 
tive, and the love-poems and two 
‘ planhs ’ on the death of Prince 
Henry, are tender and sincere. They 
have been ed. by Stimming, 1879 and 
1892, and 'Thomas, 1888. 

Bertrand, Henri Gratien, Count 
(1773-1844), Fr. general. He entered 
the army as a volunteer at the out- 
break of the French Revolution. He 
was made a colonel by Napoleon dur- 
ing the Egyptian expedition, and was 
afterwards his aide-de-camp at Aus- 
terlitz. Napoleon further honoured 
him by appointing him grand marshal 
of the court in 1813. When the Fr. 
army crossed the Danube at Wagram, 
it was under B.’s direction that the 
building of the bridges was organised. 
In 1814 ’he accompanied Napoleon 

K 
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to Elba, and returned after Waterloo 
to St. Helena with lum. After 
Napoleon’s death he was elected 
deputy in 1830 by Louis XVIIL, and 
later brought the remains of Napoleon 
to France. He died at Chateauroux, 
and owes a great popularity to his 
fidelity to his master. 

Bertrand, Joseph Louis Francois 
(1822-1900), Fr. mathematician, b. in 
Paris and educated at the Poiytechnic 
Schooi. In 1842 he took up a position 
in the Sendee of Mines, and later held 
professorial posts at the Polytechnic 
Schooi, the Normal School, and the 
CoilOge de France. In 1856 he became 
a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
in 1874 perpetual secretary of that] 
body, and in 1884 a member of the 
Fr. Academy. He was appointed an 
officer of the Legion of Honour in 
1867, and commander in 1881. He 
pub. works on arithmetic, algebra, 
calculus, thermodynamics, and pro- 
bah'ties, and contributed largely to 
scientific journals. 

Beruni, or Al-Beruni (d. 440), 
Arabian historian, who ft. at Ghazni 
during the reign of the Emperor Mah- 
mud. His works, dealing with Indian 
history, include India (trans. 1888), 
and Chronology of Ancient Nationsl 
(trans. 1879). j 

Bervio, Charles Clement(1756-1822), 
Fr. engraver. He was born at Paris, 
and acquired a lasting fame by his 
execution of a full-length engraving 
of Louis XVI. from the portrait by 
Callet. It ranks among the finest 
works of its kind extant. He died on 
March 23. 

Bervie, a market tn. and seaport 
in Kincardineshire, Scotland, on the 
N. British Railway: pop. under 2500. 

Berwick, James Fitz-James, Duke of 
(1670-1734), was the illegitimate off- 
spring of the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II.. by Arabella Church- 
ill, the sister of the famous general, 
Marlborough. Educated in France, 
on his father’s accession he entered 
the imperial army, serving his ap- 
prenticesliip as a soldier in Hungary 
under the celebrated Duke of Lor- 
raine. Later he accompanied . his 
father into exile, took part in the 
disastrous battle of the Boyne, and 
in 1690 was made generalissimo of 
the Irish forces on the side of James. 
Having witnessed the ruin of his 
father’s cause at the naval battle of 
La Hogue, he transferred his services 
to France. In 1693 ho was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Linden, but 
was soon exchanged for the Duke of 
Ormond. His attempt in 1696 to stir 
up a popular insurrection against 
William III. was fortunately a failure. 
After suppressing the religious wars 
in the S. of France, he distinguished 
himself, during the Spanish War of 
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Succession, by defeating the allied 
forces under General Stanhope in the 
battle of Almanza, wliich Kcar^ 
Philip V. on the throne of Spain. The 
title of Duke of Liria and Xcticiwas 
conferred on him in recognition clth 
courage and good servicx's. Thonch 
accused of cruelty and an ungracioin 
haughty demeanour, he ranks nmoaz 
the most celebrated captains of hisasc. 

Berwickshire, a Scottish conntp, 
bounded on the N. by Haddington- 
shire and the N. Sea ; on the K. hr 
the N. Sea; on the S.E. by Berwict: 
on theS. by the Tweed and Roxburgh- 
shire, and on the W. by Midlothian. 
Its area is 457 sq. m., and its coast- 
line 21 m. There are three natural 
divs. of the co.: (a) Lauderdale, the 
valiey of the Leader; (6) Lnmmcrmuir, 
the mountainous dist. of tho hills of 
that name; and (c) tho Morse (march 
or borderland), tho wide.st area. The 
average height of the Lamniermuirs 
is 1000 ft., and their highest peak h 
1749 ft. (Jit. Says Law). The coastof 
B. is precipitous, and only nccessihle 
at Eyemouth Harbour, Coldingham, 
and Bnrnmoutli. St. Abb’s Head rises 
to 310 ft. and possesses a lighthouse. 
Of tho rivers, tlio Eye is the onir 
significant one that flows directly to 
the sea. Tho others. Lender, Edon, 
Leet, and Whitendder, are tribs. of 
the Tweed. The largest of these Is the 
Wliiteadder. Small lochs nro at Cold- 
Ingham, Legerwood.andSpottiswoodo. 

Theolimato of B.ismost suitable lor 
the cultivation of vegetables, and it 
is not severe in winter owing to Its 
maritime situation. The prih. grain 
crops are oats and barle.v, though 
wheat is raised in parts. Sheep and 
cattle are pastured in largo numbers. 
Fishing is second In tho industries. 

■ ' " T ■ icd ore 
in tho 
Burn- 
The 

chief fish caught are cod, haddock, 
herring, ling, lobsters, and crabs. As 
far as mineral wealth is concerned, 
coal, copper-ore, and iron-stone exist 
but in quantities too small to work, 
while the large deposits of limestone 
lie too far from the coal area to bo of 
any value. Gingham and woollen 
cloth stuffs are manufactured at 
Enrlston, while blankets and plaids 
are produced at Cumledgc. Other 
industries nro distilling and brewing. 
Communication is maintained by tho 
N. British Ruilwaj-. Tho pop. of the 
co. In 1901 was 30,824. 

Tho history of the co. reveals traces 
of Rom. and anct. British settlement. 
The co. became included in tlio king- 
dom of Northumbria after the Roro. 
occupation. In 1018 the co. was 
annexed to Scotland, but was taken 
by England finally in 1482. Tho eo. 
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contains innnj; picturoaquo ruins, 
among tliom being Fast Castle, Cook- 
burnspatli Tower, Drybnrgli Abbey, 
and llnine Castle. Ribliography : 
MinslrcJsu of the Merse, W. S. 
Croekott, 1889; A Short Border 
IJislnrn, F. XI. Groomo. 1887. 

Borwiok-upon-Twood. a seaport, 
municipal bor., and soil-containod co. 
of England. It is situated at the 
mouth of tlio Tweed on its N. bank. 
Its pop. in 1901 was 13,437. As a 
market tn. it has some standing. It 
forma a junction of tlic North Eastern 
and North British railways. Among 
its ruins are those of a boll tower 
which was used to alarm the neigh- 
bourhood during border raids. Of Its 
public buildings the chief is the 
town hall (1700). The town is con- 
nected to the S. side of the river by 
two bridges. The prin. exports are 
grain, coal, and Osh. Among its sea 
fisheries are those of the herring and 
salmon. The tn. has iron works and 
shipbuilding yards. In border history 
the tn. has figured with some promi- 
nence. In 1290 it experienced a 
memorable siege by Edward I. In 
the 12th century it was one of the 
first soajiorbs of the country. It was 
finally ceded to England in 1482, 
though it had boon anno.xod in 1333 
at the battle of Halidon Hill. 

Beryl, a mineral consisting of sili- 
cates of beryllium and aluminium, 
represented by the formula BctAl, 
Si.Oii. It orystalllsos in hexagonal 
prisms, usually of a gi’eenish colour. 
The transparent green varieties are 
known ns emerald, and those pos- 
sessing a bluish-green colour are 
termed aquamarine. Transparent B. 
la known ns precious B., and was 
formerly esteemed as a gem, but the 
opaque varieties are known as com- 
mon B. B. is widely distributed, 
being found in Aberdeenshire, the 
Mourno Mts. in Ireland, Siberia, 
Brazil, Ceylon, and many localities in 
the United States, 

Beryllium, or Gluoinum, a metal of 
the magnesium group, diseovored in 
the form of oxide in the mineral beryl 
in 1798. The oxide was first called 
glucina from the sweet taste of its 
salts, but was afterwards called 
i beryllia liy the Gcr. chemists. The 
' metal was first obtained by WOliler in 
1828 by reducing tlio chloride ivith 
potassium, when the metal appears as 
a dark grey powder. In 1855 Debray 
prepared it in a compact state by 
Iicatiug B. ohlorido and metallic 
‘ sodium in separate reccptaclca in an 
atniospliero of liydrogen. The metal 
thus produced has a sp. gr. of 1 '04, is 
silver white in colour, melts at a lower 
temperature tliau silver, and in the 
powdered state takes Are when heated 
■ in air. Beryllium oxide, or Beryllia, 


is obtained by fusing beryl with twice 
its weight of potassium carbonate. 
The molten mass is allowed to cool, 
and is then treated with sulphuric 
acid, the excess of acid evaporated oS, 
water added, and the silica filtered 
out. On cooling, the liquor contains 
mainly the sulphates of B. and iron. 
It is poured into a hot and strong 
solution of ammonium carbonate, 
allowed to stand for some days, and 
then filtered. The filtrate contains 
the B., and on boiling B. carbonate is 
precipitated. The precipitate is re- 
dissolved in ammonium carbonate 
solution and steam blown through 
the liquid, when the beryllia is 
precipitated. 

Beryx, a genus of aoantlioptorygi- 
ous fo.ssil fish of the family Berycidro. 
It was a deep-sea fish, perch-like in 
form, and some species, e.f/. B. omalus, 
are found fossilised in tlie clialk of 
Su.ssex, 

Berzelino, or Borzelianito, a silver- 
white mineral composed of copper 
solenido (CujSe), occurring at Skriko- 
rum in Sweden and also in the Harz 
Mts. B., ns named by L. A. Nookor, 
is a white translucent mineral found 
near Albauo, and composed of sili- 
cates of aluminium, sodium, and 
cnleium. 

Berzelite, or Borzoliite, a yellow or 
yellowish-red mineral occurring as 
isomotrio crystals and consistinp of 
orthoarsenate of calcium, magnc.sium, 
or manganese. It is found at Ldng- 
bnn in Sweden. Pyrrharsonite, in 
which antimony takes the place of 
part of the arsenic, is lighter in colour 
and occurs at Orebro in Sweden. 

Berzelius, J6ns Jakob (1779-1848), 
Swedish cliemist, born atViifversunda 
Sorgard, Sweden. He studied chemis- 
try and medicine at Upsala Univer- 
sity, and in 1802 took his M.D. From 
1815 to 1832 he fulllUod the professor- 
ship of chemistry in the Caroline 
Modico-Chirurgical Institute atStock- 
holm. In 1818 ho became perpetual 
secretary to the Stockholm Academy 
of Science. His special study was now 
devoted to the significance of atomic 
and molecular weight, and he pub. a 
table of results remarkable for tiicir 
correctness. He held that the essence 
of clicinistry was based upon oxygen. 
Eater lie developed an acute interest 
in electrochemistry. He was the first 
to adopt the symbol system of allud- 
ing to ohomical substances. His works 
include Lehrbuch der Chcinie and 
Jabresbericht, both works notable for 
their literary quality besides their 
scholarship. Of the latter work, 
which was a yearly record of Stock- 
holm Academy science progress, he 
issued 27 vols. Ho invented many 
improvements of the blow-pipe and 
throw much light upon tbo sub- 
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Btancea tellurium, aeleracum, sUicon.jT/ic Biiilding of the Kosmos 
tborium, titanium. /'our Great itdffn'on.i, 1S97: Jr, 

Bes an Egj-ptian deity, prominent 1900 ; A Stiidii on Consem 


Besant 


after the tuentieth dynasty, whose 
functions included art, song:, dancing, 
and childbirth. He is probably of 
foreign origin : was also worshipped 


lS9f; 

, Aialims, 

Studii on Consciousniss, 
1904 ; Tlicosophy and the New P$ij- 
choloov, 1904 : The Wisdom of the 
Vpanishnts, 1900. 

Besant, Sir Walter (lS.lG-1901), 


in Cyprus and Phoenicia, and has been ' Eng. author. He was born at Ports' 
identified with Typhon. He is repre- , mouth on Aug. 14, ISSfi. His father 

was William 15., a Portsmouth citizen. 

_ During Ins education he pa.sscd .sue- 

, I ecssivciy through King's College, 

dept, of Doubs, of wluch it is the cap. . London, and Christ’s College, Cain- 
Its pop. in 1900 was. 41,700. Hills j bridge. In 1850 he graduated as 
surround its position on the 1. b. of | eighteenth uTanglcr, while during the 
the Doubs, at the foot of the W. Jura [ yeans lSGl-07 lie was senior profes.--or 
Mte. A feature of the tn. is its shady I at the Royal College, Mauritius. The 
premenade.s. It is the seat of an arch- ! PalestineExplorntion Fund made him 


bishop. The chief industiT is watch - 1 secretary in 1808. He occupied this 
making, which came first into the position till 1KS5. An intcre.st in 


city from Nenchatel about the latter j young and inexperienced authors and 


part of the ISth century. Most of the 
watches sold in France are manufac- 
tured here. Le.sser industries em- 
brace enamelling, eaw-miUs, printing 
works, distilleries, and the manuf. of 
paper, boots, machinery, hosiery, 
leather, elastic, and artificial silk. A 
tunnel under tho city allows the 
passage of the Rhine and Rhone 
Canal. The tn. is strongly fortified. 
The city is of great antiquity. In the 
time of Julius Cresar it was known as 
Vesontio, while Marcus Aurelius made 
it a’ oolonia.’ Till 1789 it was the seat 
of a ‘ parlement.’ During its history, 
specially during the earlier centuries , 
following Marcus Aureiius, it suffered | 


their invariably inadequate reniuncra- 
tion caused him to found n Society of 
Authors. This body was formed with 
tho object of protecting literary as- 
pirants from unscrupulous and gi-asp- 
ing publishers. It was. in fact, a trade 
union of aiithors. This was founded in 
1884, and Sir Walter filled its chair 
till 1892. He married in 1895 Jfnry 
Foster Barham, of Bridgewater, and 
shortly afterwards was knighted. On 
June 9 he died at Hampstead. Though 
Sir W. B. plunged into many fields 
of literary art, his greatest success 
was in writing novels. Thete enjoyed 
a great and lasting popidurity. Ho 
collaborated with James Rice in the 


demolition and reconstruction alter- 1 production of the firet of these wqrlis 
— i of fiction, and l{eadt/-Moneii Mortihoy 

I and 2ViC Gotdcti lixn'icrfty are two of 
Wood), I the finest. The influeiieo of Dickens 
is apparent, and a consequent ten- 
dency towards caricature', is detected. 
There are many indicatioms, however, 
of clever humour, and cq-idcnces of 
siipe?’ior observation. Thte eslabli.sh- 
ment of tho East End' Institute, 
known ns the People’s Pallace, in tho 
Mile End Rond, was one of the direct 
results of his powerful book; All Sods 
and CoJiditions of illen. Tl'iis was a 
vivid picture of East End Ifife which 
he wrote alone, James Ric\o having 
died. Tho sweating evil nextv received 
his attention, and erpressio'n of his 
indignation was found in 7 he Cohildrcn 
of Gideon, ’fhe work of Cnnofn Bar- 
nett and others in tho interc .sts of 
reclamation uork in the East Er.i/J of 
London was given a valuable fillip by 
15. ’s writing, for tho movement wiuj 
made popular by their influence. His 
other novels are JJorothv Forster, 
1884 : Aniorclof Li/onesse, 1890: and 
Beyond the Dreams of Avariec, 1895. 
Besides the branch of fiction, critical 
and literary studies resulted in The 
French Ilxanourists, 1873; BabcUas, 
1879; and biographic.s of Whittington, 
Captain Cook, and Richard Jeffenc.s. 


nately. 

Besant, see Bezant. 

Besant, Annie, Mrs. fade 
(b. 1847), an English theosophist. 
She was born in London, and in 1807 
married the Rev. Frank B., Vicar of 
Sibsey, Lincolnshire. In early life she 
w-as a ritualistic High Churchwoman, 
but became a free-thinker, and was 
legally separated from her husband in 
1873. In the following year she 
joined the National Secular Society; 
she co-edited wdth Charles Bradlaugh, 
M.P., The National Befomier, and 
took a prominent part in his Free 
Thought and Radical movement. She 
joined in various labour movements, 
became a member of the Fabian 
Society, and of the London School 
Board, 1887-90. In 1889 she became 
a pupil of Mme. Blavataky, and 
joined tho Theosophical Society, of 
which she has been president since 
1907. She has lectured on theosophy 
in all parts of the world, and has 
founded at Benares the Central Hindu 
College, 1898 and the Central Hindu 
Girls' School, 1904 She has pub. her 
life, under the title Through Storm to 
Peace, 1893, and is a voluminous 
writer. Her works include: Beinear- 
naiion, 1892; Death and After, 1893; 
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iVmons his works on the historj' and j Bulgarians, Germans, Gypsies, 
arclneology oI London tlio most im - 1 Greeks, and Armenians. The cliicf 
portantis A Surrey of London, vrhich tas. are Akkcrraan, Bender, Byeltsi, 
unfortunately was never completed, I Izmail, Khotin, Kishiner, Orgeyer, 
while other works on the same sub- ' and Soroki. 

jcct ovinoe a wide knowledge of; Bessarion, John (1395-1472), wa-s a 
London’s historj' and a remarkalde famous scliolar wlio was instrumental 
grasp of its significance and relation , in spreading the knowledge of Greek 
to life’s prolilems. .See A utobioyraphy literature over the IV. of Europe. 
of Sir Walter liexant, 1902. i When tlie Gk. emperor went to Italy 

Besika Bay, a baj’ on the N.W. . to effect the union of tlie t'.vo churclies 
coast of A-sia Jlinor. It is situated ! B. accompanied 1dm. Having joined 
opposite to 'renedos, to the S. of the the Roman Church, he became Bishop 
entrance of the Burdanelles. During - of I>‘ra.scati, and later papal legate at 
the disturbances arising from the Bologna. Pope Eugene IV. had made 
Eastern Question, 1S53 and 1S77, the him cardinal, and he might himself 
Engli.sh fleet was stationed there. have been pope but for ld.s strong 
Beskow. Bernhard von, Baron sympathies with Plato and other 
(1790-1808), a Swedi.sh poet and heathen philosopherr-. He bequeathed 
dramatist, born in Stockholm. In 1825 his valuable collection of Gk. JLS.S. to 
ho was appointed to the position of, St. JIark’s Library, Venice, 
private secretary to the Crown Prince Bessbrook, market tn. of Armagh, 
Oscar, and subsequently held certain ' Ireland, 2} m. N.W. of Newrj'. Main 
minor offices at court. He was director industry, linen weaving and bleach- 
of the Roj'al Theatre in 1831-2. His ing. Pop. 3000. 

chief works are the poems, Karl\ Besse-en-Chendesse. a small tn, in 
XII., 1819, and Sveriyes Anor, 1824, j the dept. Puj'-de-DOme, France, 
and the tragedies Erik den Fjorlondc, Besseges. a tn. of .S.E. France in the 
1827-8, and Torkel Knvtnson, 1830. IGard dept., on the Ckr.c. In 1900 its 
,See Rydiiyiet, Jiemhard ton Beskow. ] pop. was 7002. Coal mines, irou- 
Besnard, Paul Albert (5. 1849), a I works, and blast furnaces make the 
Fr. painter, born in Paris; lie entered town important, 
the studio of Cabancl in 1800, and Bessel, Friedrich Wilhelm (1784- 
v/on the Pri.v do Rome in 1874. In 1840), Ger. astronomer, was born at 
1882 ho received a commission to Minden on Julj' 22, 1784. A wish to 
paint frescoes for the School of Phar- studj" navigation, mathematics, and 
mocy. His principal works are: ‘St. astronomy led liiin to leave a count- 
Bcnolt et enfant,’ ‘ La Vie rcnaissantc ing-house for the position of supor- 
de la mort,’ ‘ Femme qui so Cliauflc,’ cargo on a foreign voyage. His in- 
etc., and numerous delicate pastel vestigations on Halley’s comet led to 
drawings. In 1879 he married Char- recognition by H. W. M. Ilolbers, who 
lotto Vital Dubraj', a sculptor of pub. his results. Further distinction 
some note. met him on a brilliant investigation 

Besni, or Beshni. a tn. of Asiatic and report of the 1807 comet and he 
'rurkej-, 50 m. N’.W. of Urfa ; pop. was installed by the King of Prussia 
about 15,000. a.s director of a new observatorj' at 

Bessarabia, a gov. of .S.W. Russia. Konigsberg. Here he stayed from 
The R. Pruth separates it from Mol- 1813 till his de.'ith. He tabulated a 
davia and Wallachia on the W. and catalogue of 3222 stars, and pub. it 
S., the Dniester divides it from Kher- 'under the title Fundamenla An- 
son and Podolia on the E. and W., /ro/iorafcc, 1818. Among his secondary 
while on the .S.E. it is bounded bj' the i achievements was the improved 
Black Sea. Its area is 17,014 sq. m. | heliometer. His most important 

.Spurs of the Carpathians invade the ! astronomical work is Antronomische 
N'. at a height of 800 to 1150 ft. The I Unlersuchunyen, 1841. 
soil is fertile and agriculture is the j Bessels, Emil (1847-88), Ger. scien- 

E revailing occupation, the chief crops ; tist and arctic explorer, b. at Heidel- 
eing wheat, maize, barlej', flax, berg, and studied natural science and 
tobacco, water-melons, fruit, vine, | medicine there and at Jena. His first 
saffron, and madder. The central belt \ Polar journej' was made in 1809 to the 
is rich in timber, while lower are the I regions lying between Spitzbergen, 
rich pastures of the Budjuk Steppes. 1 Novaya Zemlya, and Gillis Land, and 
Sheep, cattle, and goats arc raised i enabled him to demonstrate the 
here. 'Ihe climate is extreme, while i presence of the Gulf Stream E. of 
the rainfall is over 25 in. annually', j Spitzbergen. In 1871 the U-S. A. gov. 
Manufs. are in their infancj', wine, I appointed him ship’s phj'sician and 
cloth, iron goods, and soap being the I chief of the scientific dept, to the 
chief articles produced. 'I’he pop. is expedition under C. F. Hall in the 
mixed, and in 1900 cousisted of Polaris. 'The vessel was wrecked and 
2,202,41)0 beings. These comprise all Bessels’ collections lost in 1873. 
Moldavians, Little Russians, Jews, He pub. an account of the expedition 
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in 1876, and also Die Americanische 
Nordpolexpedilion, 1878. 

Bessel’s Functions, in mathematics, 
indicate certain relationships between 
two variables. F. W. Bessel intro- 
duced them in 1817 in investigating 
mathematical relationships In con- 
nection with planetary orbite. Later 
they have been employed in calcula- 
tions concerned with the vibrations 
of a stretched membrane, thus con- 
tributing to the theory of sound: and 
in caJculations connected with almost 
every branch of mathematical physics. 
B. F. of order m is indicated by the 
■symbol and satisfies the dif- 

ferential equation : 


dV , 1 dp 

— ^'T'~ r 

ap^ p ap 



■See Gray and Matthews, Treatise on 
Bessel’s Functions. 

Bessemer, a tn. of Jefferson oo., 
Alabama, U.S.A., 16 m. S.W. of Bir- 
mingham. It has blast furnaces, 
rolling mills, foundries, machine 
shops, etc. Fop. 6500. 

Bessemer, Sir Henry (1813-98), an 
English engineer, was born at Charl- 
ton, Herts. He was the author of 
many inventions, though the chief 
achievement with which his name is 
immediately connected is a special 
process of steel manufacture called the 
B. process. To-day the process has 
been equalled and eclipsed, but at the 
time of its introduction no other 
method of manuf. was so valuable, 
and it came as a revolution in the 
civilised world. His attention to steel 
had been caused by an attempt to 
improve the quality of artillery pieces. 
Difficulties in its adoption had to be 
surmounted, but finally B. profited to 
the extent of over a million pounds 
by his discovery. Among his other 
inventions, considerably less import- 
ant than that of the new steel process, 
were gold paint, a movable die for 
embossed stamps, and a saloon fitted 
to a ship which was guaranteed to 
remain level despite the violence of 
any sea. In practice the last named 
tailed to justify its adoption. 

Bessemer Process is a process for 
freeing wrought iron and low carbon 
steel from mechanically entangled 
cinder. It was first introduced in 
1865 by Ml', (afterwards Sir) Henry 
Bessemer. By its clieapness and 
effectiveness, it soon displaced otlier 
methods, and is now generally used 
in Britain, the United States, and in 
many places on the Continent. It is 
largely used in making rails, ship 
plates, boiler plates, etc., though 
recently, other processes, such as the 
Siemens-Martin process, have come 
into competition with it. When Mr. 
Bessemer proposed to convert crude 
pig-iron into malleable iron while in 


a fluid state, and to retain the metal 
in such a state long enough for it to bo 
cast into moulds, without emploving 
any fuel in the process, the project 
was geueniUy regarded as chimerical 
It was, however, eminently practic- 
able, as Mr. Bessemer demonstrated 
by erecting works, with borrowed 
capitai, and undorsoUiiig ali his com- 
petitors. The principal of the B. P. 
is briefly ns follows. Molten pig-iron 
is converted into steel by having a 
large niunber of fine streams of air 
forced through it, causing the oxida- 
tion of its impurities, such as carbon, 
silicon, and often its phosphorus and 
sulphur. The intense heat thus 
generated, without the use of any 
other fuel, is sufficient, not oulv to 
melt the iron and keep it in a mo’ltou 
state, but to raise its temperature to 
above the melting point of steel, that 
is to 1500“ C. Tho B. converter, in 
which tins process is carried on, is an 
immense retort, made of boiler plates, 
and lined with some refractory 
material, such ns dolomite, firebrick, 
or ganister. It is suspended aloft, 
and mounted on axes at or near Its 
centre of gravity. It is turned on 
trunnions, through the right one of 
which the blast is carried to the 
gooseneck, which delivers it to the 
tuyeres at the bottom. There are two 
varieties of converters. Tho original 
one is undophosphorising, becauso It 
is lined udth material, such ns sillolo 
acid. Tho dephosphorising or Thomas 
Gilchrist process is tho name applied 
when tho converter is lined with basic 
materials. It was patented in 1878, 
but it is only a modification of tho 
B. P. For further details ns to the 
proportions of carbon, silicon, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, manganese, and 
copper in tho different varieties of 
B. steel, and tho character of tho 
spcctrmn of the flames, etc., see tlie 
article on Steel. 

Bosse-sur-Brayo, a small tn. in the 
dept, of Sarthe, France. 

Bessonov, Peter Aloxievitoh (1828- 
98), Russian philologist, b. at Moscow; 
became professor of Slavonic litera- 
ture at tho university of Cracow in 
1879. Ho pub. a largo number of 

■ ’■ ■ ' " with Bulgarian 

and literature, 
collections of 
the popular songs and folklore of tho 
Servian, Bulgarian, and Rtissinn 
peoples. Tlio Bulgarian collection ap- 
peared as Bolgarsldim Pesni in 1855, 
and the Servian as iMzarica in 1857. 

Bessus (d. 328 n.c.), Satrap of 
Baotria under Darius III. In 331 n.c., 
after tho battle of Gnugamcla, ho 
captured Darius, and, on being pur- 
sued by Alexander, murdered him. 
He was betrayed to Alexander and 
put to death by him. 
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Best, George {d. 1584 J), a British 
navigator, wlio accompanied Martin 
Fro1)isher in 1570, 1577, and 1578 on 
Ids three voyages to discover the 
N.W. Passage. B. pub. an account of 
these journeys under the title, A True 
Discourse of the late Voyages of Dis- 
couerie for the f itiding of a Passage to 
Calhaya by the North-v;east, under the 
conduct of Martin Frobisher, generall, 
1578. The work was exceedingly 
popular, and was trans. into Fr., Lat., 
and It. Copies of the True Dis- 
course are very rare; it was included 
in Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. iii. (IGOO), 
whicli has been reprinted by the 
Halduyt Society in 18G7. It is pro- 
Ijable that B. was killed in a duel by 
Oliver St. John, Viscount Grandison, 
about 1584. 

Best (afterwards Beste), Henry 
Digby(17G8-183G),an Eng. writer,born 
at Lincoln and educated at the gram- 
mar school there. He took his B.A. 
degree at Oxford in 1788. In 1791 he 
took holy orders, but influenced partly 
by the uTitings of Kichard Newton 
and partly by Abb6 Beaumont, a 
Catholic priest in Lincoln, began to 
entertain doubts as regards the 
spiritual supremacy of the Church of 
England, and in 1799 was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church. In 
1818 he left England for a time and 
lived in Franco and Italy. He wTote 
on miscellanoous subjects ; . his works 
include: Four Y ears in France . . . 
preceded by some A ccount of the Con- 
version of the Author to the Catholic 
Faith, 182G; 2'he Christian Jteligion 
briefly defended against the Philoso- 
phers and liepublicans of France, 
1793; Italy as it is, 1828; Personal 
and Literary Memorials, 1829. 

Best, Thomas (e. 1570-1G38), a 
British naval oflicer, who went to sea 
about 1583. In 1G12, while in com- 
mand of the Bed Dragon, defeated 
the Portuguese at Surat, and his vic- 
tory estab. Eng. trading rights in 
India as equal to those of the Portu- 
guese. From Surat he sailed to 
Acheen, and obtained permission to 
open trade with .Siam. In 1G17 he was 
sent as chief commander to Bantam, 
but a charge of favouritism to his son 
was brought against him by the East 
India Company, and he was dismissed 
from the service. In 1G23 B. headed 
an expedition against the Dutch, who 
had blockaded a privateer at Aber- 
deen ; he commanded the Vanguard 
in the unfortimate expedition to Rh6, 
' 1G27; in 1G30 and 1G32 he acted on 
commissions to report on various 
naval matters; and in 1G34 was ap- 
pointed Master of Trinity House. 

^ Best, William Thomas (182G-97), an 
Eng. organist, born at Carlisle. He was 
appointed organist of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society in 1849; of the 


Panopticon, London, 1852 ; and 
Lincoln’s Inn Cliapel, 1854 ; and of 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 1854. 
He was himself a composer, and 
arranged pieces for the organ. His 
publications are ; The Modem School 
for the Organ, 1853, and The Art of 
Organ- Playing, 1870. 

Bestiary (Fr.), a class of books 
which were in popular demand during 
the middle ages. It described all the 
animals in the universe, both living 
and fabulous. Part of the descrip- 
tion was versified, and many illustra- 
tions illuminated the works. In 
addition to their zoological value, 
they imparted many moral lessons in 
allegorical form. All the varying 
qualities of good and evil in the heart 
of man were personified by some 
creature or other of the beast world. 
As the age was then one of sjTnbolism 
this is a natural characterLstic. On 
churches and other buildings of the 
middle ages there are many weird 
and fantastically-conceived creatures 
sculptured. It is believed that these 
supernatural conceptions were de- 
rived from the current Bs. The 
famous Physiologus of the Greeks was 
the source whence the earliest Latin 
Bs. were derived. This Physiologus 
contained about fifty allegories. Old 
Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopic, Arabic. 
Icelandic, and numerous Latin ver- 
sions of it wore Issued. Tho.se of the 
Latin were Mai, Heider, and Cohier. 
Earlier than the 11th century a Ger. 
version w'as made. Philippe de 
Thann and Guillaume, a priest of 
Normandy, made a Fr. version in the 
12th century. Richard de Fourni- 
val’s Bestiary d'Amour is a satire 
upon the earlier worlds. 

Bestushev, Alexander (1797-1837), 
Russian author. A captain in the 
army, he was exiled to Yaloitsk for 
conspiracy in 1825, but entered the 
army of the Caucasus in 1829. Most 
of his novels deal with military life in 
the wild dists. of the Caucasus. They 
includeilfuHoA A’urand Ammaiet Beg, 
and sev. of them have been trans. into 
Ger. His collected works appeared in 
1839 under the title of Marlinslci’s 
Tales. 

Beta, second letter of Greek alpha- 
bet. Sec AnPH.tBKT, and B. 

Beta is the name of a European 
genus of Chenopodaceae, many varie- 
ties of which are cultivated in Britain 
for food. B. vulgaris is the common 
beet; B.vulgarismacrorrhiza,t\iama.n- 
gold-wnrzel, used as food for cattle. 

Betanzos, a tn. of Spain. It is 
situated to the S.E. of Corunna about 
10 m. Its pop. Is 8122. Anciently 
it was called Brigantium Flavium. 

Betelgeux, or a Orionis, a bright 
star situated in the eastern shoulder 
of the constellation of Orion. It is a 
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reddish in colour and of a compara- 
tively low temperature. The spectro- 
scope reveals the presence of sodium, 
magnesium, and iron in its composi- 
tion, but no hydrogen. B. has a small 
parallax, 0''02, which means that it is 
very remote, its distance being 160 
liglit-ycars. Its brilliancy exceeds 
that of the sun many hundred times, 
and it is estimated that it is receding 
from the solar system at the rate of 
fifteen miles a seeond. 

Betel Nut Palm (Arcca cateeJm), a 
tree indigenous to Jlalaysia, but cul- 
tivated also in Southern India, Ciey- 
lon, Siam, and the Philippines. It 
grows about 50 ft. high, branehless, 
but bearing a erown of large fronds. 
The fruit, nearly the size of a hen’s 
egg, contains the nut used by Asiatics 
for mastication. Gathered and husked 
before they are fully ripe, the nuts are 
then boiled, sliced, and sun-dried. 
Each piece for chewing is UTapped in 
a leaf of the betel popper-vine, with 
some lime and often an aromatic 
flavouring. The betel reddens the 
mouth and blackens the teeth, but 
preserves them. I 

Both, see Beit. 

Betham-Edwards, Matilda, a poet 
and novelist, the daugliter of Edward 
Edwards and Barbara, jxic Botham. 
Sho became Officier de I’Instruction 
Publique de France, 1891. Herpubli 
cations aro : Kittu, 1872 ; France of 
'J'o-day ; The Dream- CharloHe, ISOC; 
The Golden Bee (ballads), 1S9G : A 
Romance of Dijon : Anglo-French 
Reminiscences^ 1899 ; A Suffolk 
Courtship, 1900 ; Mock Beggar’s Hall, 
1901 ; Fast of Paris, 1902 ; Home 
Life in France, 1905 ; Literary 
Ramhles in France, 1907 ; Poems, 
1907 : French Men, Women, and 
Books, 1910. 

Bethania, a post vil. of the co. of 
Forsyth, U.S.A. It is situated 8 m. 
from Salem. „ „ „ 

Bethany, a vil. 2 m, E.S.E. of 
Jerusalem. It goes under the name 
of I.azariyeh by the natives of Pales- 
tine, for it was the residence of 
Lazarus and his sisters. It is at the 
present day an insignificant place, 
boasting a mere 200 inhab. The only 
object of interest is the supposed 
tomb of Lazarus. Of tiie ecclesiastic 
buildings erected about the 4th con- 
turv little or no trace is existing. It 
is situated on Sit. Olive at a height of 
2208 ft. above sea-level. The same 
name, B., is given to three tns., or 
rather mission stations of Germany, 
in S. Africa. They are situated in 
Great Namaqualand, Orange Free 
State and Transvaai respectively. 
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Bethel, a pile of rums called to-dav 
Beitm, and situated about 11 m N 
pf Jerusalem. The name trans is’ 
house of God.’ Soript.iiral mention 
of it makes it the scene of Jacob’.s 
dream. Formerly the place was 
Imown as Luz. Abraham stayed 
here, while afterwards the Ark of the 
Covenant was deposited in its pre- 
cincts. Still later it became a roval 
residence and a centre of heatlieirich 
adoration. About 2000 people in- 
habit the present village. 

Bethell, Richard. Baron Westburv 
(1800-73), Lord Chancellor, bom at 
Bradford-on-Avon: educated at Cor- 
sbam, near Bath, Bristol, and Oxford; 
called to the bar ns a moniber of the 
Middle Temple in 1823. Bis first suc- 
CC.SB was in the case of Attoriiev- 
Generalf. Braseiiosc College. In ISiO 
he became a (Jncen’s Counsel, and in 
1841 was leader of the clmnccrv bar. 
He mode an unsuccessful attempt to 
enter parliament as M.P. for Shaftes- 
bury in 1847, but was returned for 
Aylesbury in 1851 and for IVoIvcr- 
hampton in 1852. In 1851 he was 
appointed Vicc-CImncellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, in 1852 Solicitor- 
General, and in 1850 Attorney- 
General. Ho became Chancellor in 
1861 on the death of Lord Caniphell. 
He was forced to retire in 1865, owing 
to certain charges which wore brought 
against him, but remained in public 
life until his death. 

Bethesda: I. A public bath of Jeru- 
salem. Hero Christ’s healing of the 
impotent man occurred. Birkit Is- 
rael, situated in Jeru.snlom. has been 
identified with it since the year 1102. 
It is in that part of the city near the 
gate of St. Stephen anil Onmr’.s 
Temple. Other declarations of its 
site are those of Condor, who claims it 
to be identical uith a spring called 
Gihon and En Bogcl in the Kedron 
valley: and Schick who, in 1889. made 
a discovery of the remains of the 
pool’s construction near St. Anne’s 
church. 2. A sniail In. of Carnar- 
vonshire, from whoso Nonconformist 
chapel it derives its name, and situ- 
ated about 4 m. from Bangor to the 
S.B. 'riio Penrhyn slate quarries, 
adjacent to the town, employ most of 
its 5799 inhabitants. 

Beth - horon. Upper and Lower 
(modern licit ’Ur et Teahta and Beit 
’Ur cl Foka), two vils. of Palestine. 
10 m. N.W. of Jerusalem, on frontier 
between Benjamin and Ephraim. 
Joshua defeated the Amorites in the ' 
pass between the two (.see Joshua x. 
1-11), and Judas Maccabeus dofeatod 
tlie Syrians hero in ICG n.c. 

Bethlehem : 1. 'rho modern Beit 
Lahm, is situated 5 m. S. of Jeru- 
salem, 2350 It. above sea-level. It 
has no natural springs, Imt wheat. 
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olives, etc., grow in its neighbour- 
hood, and its ^vine is exceilent. It is 
famous as tlie Iiomo of David, the 
.scene of Iluth’s story, and above 
all as the bp. of Jesus. Christian pil- 
rimages thither liegan before a.d. 
132. In A.D. 31.0 Con-stantine built 
a bosilioa, nearivliich is a eave vene- 
rated, since Jerome’s time, as the 
stable. 2. A post-l)or. in the co. of 
Xoi'tiiampton, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
It is situated on tiie R. Loiiigli, and is 
connected by rail with Philadelphia, 
55 miles distant. Tl)e Jloravians 
founded the tn., whose inbab. are still 
mostly of that nationality. Silk, 
paint, and flour arc its chief products, 
wliile it enjoys a certain notoriety for 
its schools. It is joined to .S. B. by 
two bridges across the Lehigh, and to 
W. B. l)y Jlonocacy Creek. Of the 
three borouglis tlie pop. is 1 5,000. 
3. Tn. of Grafton co., Kew Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A., on Ammonoosuc R., 
75 m. N.W. of Concord. A favourite 
summer resort of tlie \Vliite Mt. 
dist., having an elevation of 1460 
ft. Pop. (resident) 1300. 4. Tn. of 
Orange Free State, S. Africa, 125 m. 
N.E. of Bloemfontein, in an argic. 
region, with an excellent climate. 
White pop. 1500. 

Bethlehem Hospital, see Bedlam. 

Betlilehomites. the name of various 
societies following; 1. An order of 
monks of England who lived in the 
13tli century, and wlio foimded a 
monastery at Cambridge, 1257. 2. A 
military order founded by Pope Plus 
II. to prevent an attack from the 
Turks in 1459. 3. A society of Guate- 
mala founded in 1059 and patronised 
by Pope Innocent XI. in 1087. 
Betlilehem Churcli in Prague gave 
the name also to its followers who 
wore led by John Hubs. 

Bethlen-Gabor, a member of an 
anct. Hmigarian Protestant family. 
Hewasborn in 1580 and distinguished 
liimselt during unrest in Tramsyl- 
vania. He was later the chosen 
prince on the death of Gabriel 
Bathori in 1013. In 1019 ho led the 
Bohemians against tlie Aiistrians in 
defending their rights. His victories 
led to his proclamation as King of 
Hungary in 1021. Varying forHines, 
which finally resulted favourably to 
him, ended in a peace with Ferdinand 
II. of Austria. Gabor relinquished 
tiio title of King of Hungary, thougli 
lie gained large acquisition of ter. and 
the title of Prince of tho Empire. 
The breaking by Ferdinand of the 
treaty saw Gabor’s invasion with 
00,090 men and consequent renewal 
of the violated conditions. In 1029 
ho died. Besides the liigh standard of 
inliitarj’ skill attained, ho aided and 
endowed science and art. 

Bethmann-HoUweg, Dr. Theobald 


Theodore von (5. 1850), a German 
statesman, born in HohenQnon, in the 
prov. of Brandenburg. Ho was edu- 
cated at the universities of Strass- 
bm’g, Leipzig, and Berhn, and entered 
the Civ'il .“iervice. He became presi- 
dent of the dist. of Bromberg, and 
later of the prov. of Brandenburg, 
1899; Prussian Minister of the In- 
terior, 1905; Imperial Secretary of 
State for the Interior, 1907; Chan- 
cellor of the Ger. Empire, and Minis- 
ter of State for Foreign Affairs, 1909. 

Bethnal Green, suburb in the E. of 
London, and a pari. bor. since 1885. 
A large portion of its pop. consisted 
formerlj' of silk-weavers from the 
Huguenot settlement. SpitalCelds. 
In 1872 Queen Victoria opened a 
branch of the .S. Kensington .Museum 
here. Now tho principal occupations 
are matchbox-making, boot-making, 
and cabinet-making. Pop. (1901) 
129,680. 

Bethphage, associated with Bethany 
in the N.T., was a vil. near the Mt. of 
Olives, on the road from Jeru-salem to 
Jericho. 

Bethsaida, a vil. on the W. shore 
of Lake Galilee. It was the bp. of 
Peter, Andrew, and Philip. Nothing 
now remains save a pile of grass- 
covered ruins. Another B. is situated 
at the E. extremity of the lake. It 
was named Julius by Philip the 
Tetrarch, after a daughter of Em- 
peror Augustus. 

Beth-shemesh; 1. Anct. city of Pales- 
tine, probably the modem Ain Shems, 
a vil. 15 m. .S.W. of Jerusalem. Fre- 
quently mentioned in the O.T. as a 
city of N. Judah, between Kirjath- 
jearim and 'Tim nah, originally a Levitc 
city andjiater the chief city of Dan. 
Jehoash, King of Israel, captured 
Amaziah, King of Judah, here. Sec 
Josh. xxi. 16, and 2 Kings xiv. IL 
2. Citj' of Naplitali, Upper (lalilee. 
,S’ee Josh. xix. 38. 3. City of Issachar. 
See Josh. xix. 22. 4. Temple of On, 

Lower Egypt. See Jer. xliii. 13. 

Bethulie, a tn. of Orange F ree State, 
S. Africa, near Orange R., 39 m. S.W. 
of Bloemfontein. There are coal 
mines near. Pop. 1700. 

Bethune, a Fr. tn. in the dept, of 
Pas-de-Calais. It is situated on a 
rock facing the R. Brette. It owes 
its importance to the manuf. of soap 
and beet sugar, and a trade in bleach- 
ing. Till 1713 the tn. was of Flemish 
occupation. From here the Scottish 
family of B. is said to have come to 
England accompanying William of 
Normandy. Its pop. was 12,601 in 
1906. 

Bethune, Edward Cecil (5. 1855), 
a British soldier. He entered a High- 
land regiment in 1875, became a 
major in 1895, a colonel in 1901, and 
attained the rank of major-general in. 
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1908. He has served in the Afghan 
War, 1878-80, and in the Boer Wars 
of 1881 and 1899-1902; for the last- 
named war in S. Africa he raised and 
commanded ‘ Betliune’s Horse.’ Ho 
was created C.B. in 1905, and C.V O 
in 1909. 

Bethylus, in entomology, is a genus 
of small hymenopterous insects of the 
family Proctotrj-pidre. The species 
are four-vwnged flies remarkable for 
their large depressed heads, and 
somewhat resemble ants in appear- 
ance. They are found chiefly in dry 
and sandy situations. 

Bethylus. in ornithology, is a genus 
estab. by Cuvier and placed among 
the Laniidm, butcher-birds or shrikes. 
The species described by him is a 
native of Guiana and Brazil, and is 
parti-coloured, black and white, like 
the common magpie. 

Betony, titackus betonica, is „ 
common British plant belonging to 
the Labiatffi order. It is found in 
damp shady places, in hedgerows, 
woods, etc. The leaves are long, with 
toothed edges, and the blossoms, 
which appear in July and August, 
are of a purple colour. It was in 
ancient times regarded as a herb of 
great medicinal value. It can be 
used to extract a kind of yellow dye. 

Betrothmont (A.-S. treowih, truth) 
is giving one’s troth, used invariably 
now as pledging oneself to marry. It 
was anciently a much more formal 
ceremony than it is to-day, having 
most of the binding force of a mar- 
riage. Roman law(Kpo7!sah'o)iraposed 
the duty on betrothed persona to 
become husband and wife in 
reasonable time, except where death 
intervened. The custom wm practi- 
caOy abolished in the Christian 
church by the Council of Trent, be- 
cause it so frequently led to clan- 
destine marriages ; but subsequently 
Bs. became common again on the 
Continent. Since a betrothal is a legal 
contract, it is valid only between 
parties whose capacity is recognised 
by law, as for instance, the persons 
must be of age. Betrothals induce a 
strict obligation to marry, and should 
either party eventually refuse, the 
other may obtain damages in an 
action of breach of promise. Be- 
trothal as a term of art in English 
law has fallen into disuse, it being 
rather the mere promise to marry 
than any formai betrothal that gives 
rise to the legal obligation. On the 
Continent betrothals are of greater 
significance, and in Germany are 
publicly announced. 

Betsileo, a negro tribe inhabiting 
' ■ . - • - Central 

■ ! houses of 

are built 

on hiU-tops and surrounded by sev. 
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concentric losses. They were subiii- 
gated by the Hovas early in tlio lOtli 
century. Theyarcgoodagriculturivli 
and number about 300,000. Tbeir 
main town is ■ • 

Bettelheim, ' ■ ' 
trianauthor,bc 

there and at iMunioh; worked at 
journalism during 1881-G, and then 
took to biography and literary criti- 
cism. His work includes Bcaumar- 
clwis, an excellent biography, ISSC: 
Lives of Ansengruber, 1891, and 
Marie von Ebner- EscJtenbach, 1900. 
the former being included in the bio- 
graphical series; Fvhrcnde Oeistcr, 
which he began to edit in 1890; and 
collected essays under the titles Die 
Zukunfl unsers Volksthcalers, 1892; 
Deutsche u. Francosen, 1895, and 
Acta Diurna, 1899. He has also ed. 
D^tische Gcisteshelden, 1895, and 
Bingraphisches Jahrbuch, bc^n in 
1896. 

Betterment, a terra used to describe 
the additional value a tenant has 
caused his iandlord’s land to possess. 
It is often the case that, through the 
exertions of a tenant, tho otvner of 
the land reaps the benefit from labour 
expended by persons not responsible 
to him. Hence it re.sombles ‘ un- 
earned increment,’ and politicians, 
both professional and amateur, are 
devoting their attention to tho levy of 
a tax that shall compensate the actual 
worker before tho owner of the land. 
Naturally a great amount of con- 
troversy is raised by the various pro- 
posals put forward. Tho solution of 
the whole problem lies upon a more 
intelligent adjustment of iand values. 

Betterton, Thomas (1035-1710), an 
Eng. tragedian, was the son of an 
under-cook in Charles I.’s household. 
After the Re.storation ho served the 
Duke of York’s company, and acted 
so well that tho king sent him to Paris 
to study stage scenery. Cibber eulo- 
gises in very flattering terms his 
representation of Othello, Hamlet, 
and other Shakespearian characters. 
It was thought that he was indebted 
to his imitation of the great actors he 
had seen as a youth for tho excel- 
lence of his acting. Having fallen on 
evil days, ho was given a benefit, 
when he took tho part of Valentino in 
Congreve’s Love for Love. 

Bettia, a In. in British India in 
Bengal. It consists of ten difToront 
dists., tho soil of which is used for the 
cultivation of indigo. 

BBtUnelli, Saverio (1718-1808), a 
distinguished It. uTiter, after being 
educated at a Jesuit college, be- 
came a member of that society. He 
was in succession professor of litera- 
ture in Brescia, and of rhetoric in 
Venice, rector of the royal college of 
Parma, and lecturer on eloquence at 
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Modena. On the suppression of bis; Eng. B. laws have no power. The 
order in 1773, he wandered from city ' Betting Acts of 1853 and 1874 were 
to city. His chief work is the Risorgi- made to prevent booionakers having 
mento d’llalie, wherein he traces the too mnch power, while the Gaming 
progress of science and art in liis Act and the Anti-Gambling League 
country, whilst ins tragedy of Xerxes are also instrumental in keeping 
added considerably to his renown. ' the evils attendant on this custom 
Betting, the act of staking money somewhat in check. The Betting 
on the result of some future event, \ Acts above mentioned enforce that 
usually of a sporting nature, but not ' ‘ no house, office, room, or other place ’ 
necessarily so. The word is supposed . shall be resorted to for the purpose of 
to be derived from the Old Fr. abeter, i B. The word ‘ place ' has been held 
to instigate. The origin of the custom ' to mean even an umbrella or stool 
is not exactly knoira, but it dates . belonging to a bookniaker at a race 
back to the verj' earliest days, especi- meeting who is outside Tattersall’s 
ally in Eastern countries. By far the Ring. B. debts cannot be recovered 
largest part of B. in England takes , in a court of law, and this is a very 
place over horse-racing, and the men ■ sharp thorn in the side of the book- 
who make a profession of taking bets maker, for a debtor, should he like to 
are known as bookmakers. Up to the be unfair enough, has but to plead the 
early part of the 10th century none of j Gaming Act to free himself from all 
these existed, as such, but the first ! responsibilities of such debts. Welsh- 
man to take bets in a really scientific ' ing is the term given to the practice 
and business-like manner ivas William ! which some smallerbookmakersadopt 
Ogden in 1793, who can be called the I of disappearing with the stake-money 
first proper bookmaker. B. is illegal 1 before a race, or should they see that 
except at properly authorised race the result is likely to be against them, 
meetings, and then it must be in I The laws on street B. are very severe, 
Tattcrsall’s Ring. The B. is of two i e.speciaUy upon those making boolis 
kinds : post B., when the wagering with persons mider the age of sixteen, 
begins when the numbers of the horses For the first offence any one taking 
are hoisted on to the board ju.st before bets in a public place is fined £10; for 
the race, and ante-post B., when the the second offence, £20; and for the 
wagering takes place weeks before the third offence, £50 or six months, and 
event. Bets on all big races, such os so on, according to the number of 
the Derby, the Oaks, the St. Legcr, convictions. Among some of the 
the Cambridgeshire, or the Cesare- famous bets that have taken place 
witch, often takes place nearly a year during the last hundred j'ears may be 
previous to the race meeting. Bets are mentioned that of Lord George Ben- 
quoted in most newspapers, and as tinck, who won £20,000 when Crucifix 
the public take them up so the prices won the Oaks in 1840, and three j'ears 
are regulated. Many papers, however, later the same nobleman stood to win 
are against this publication on moral £150,000 if his horse Gaper had won 
grounds, and to keep undesirables the Derby; the horse lost, but Lord 
from public libraries a good many of George won £30,000 on another horse, 
these institutions make a point of John Gully and Ridsdale %von 
blacking out all the B. news before £100,000 over the Derbj' and the St. 
the papers are put on view. The Legcr in 1832, and Sir Joseph Hawley 
theory of B. is simple, but in practice won £80,000 when Beadsman won the 
it is more complicated. The book- 'former race in 1858. Lord Glasgow 
maker will make a book for a certain ! once laid £90,000 to £30,000 with 
amount, saj' fifty, a hundred, or a ■, Lord George Bentinck. Capt. JIachell 
thousand pounds, and his endeavour ; gained over £00,000 when Hermit 
is to lay an equal amount of his book . won the Derby, while over the same 
against every horse in the race. The i race the notorious plunger, the Mar- 
odds, of course, change with tlie cur- ' quis of Hastings, lost the enormous 
rent quotations of each horse. For; sum of £103,000. Such reckless B., 
those who would wish to know in | however, is not carried on nowadaj's. 
more detail of the exact methods of B. ! In France B. is carried on in quite a 
(for wo must in an article of this i different fashion to the method in 
length but deal broadly with the sub- \ vogue in England. The system in use 
jeet) can find what thej’ want in j in the formercountry being anappara- 
Tattersall’s Rules on Betting and tus known as the ‘ pari-mutuel.’ It is 
Rowntree’s Betting and Gambling. , a. large frame with a pigeon-hole (or 
Booionakers who wish to carry on each horse, into which the stakes are 
their business otherwise than at race ^ placed, the bettor obtains a voucher 
meetings, call themselves ‘ commis - 1 lor Ids money, and the numbers are 
Sion agents,* and profess only to take exhibited after the race. The Fr. 
money on behalf of others. Some j municipal authorities often get large 
have offices abroad, notably at Flush- I amounts from this source, they de- 
ing in Holland, where, of course, the ' duct a certain percentage from the 
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Betuwe 

these places the email state of Monaco 
(Monte Carlo) is the onlv Eurorcan 
resort lor legal gambling. 

Bettws-y-cood, an urban district ot 

!:>rnnrvr»nchipo i / 


Llanrwst and IG from Llandudno 
Its pop. in 1901 was 1070. Its name 
signifies ‘ liousc of prayer (from Old 
English bedc-house) of the wood.’ 
The sev. Bettws in Wales make the 
y-coed ncoes-sm-y for purposes of dis- 
tinction. Artists and tourists are 
attracted to the spot. Fishing for 
trout and salmon yields large rcsult.s. 
Among its waterfalls the best known 


stake-mouei', and another percentage 
is also set aside for the poor before the 
money is divided up amongst the 
winners. This sy.stcm was introduced 
into France in isG5, and a few years 
later into England, where, however, 
it did not find favour, and was soon 
abolished and declared illegal as being 
a gaming machine. The system is still 
sometimes used in the colonies, where 
it is known as the ‘ totalizator.’ In 
Japan, however, it was deoIarediUegal 
in 190S. 

Wagers are a form of B. not 
usually associated nitli tlic race- 1 

course, but are a hazard on any event, i are Llngrvv, Lledr, and Conu-v 
sporting or otherwise, sometimes on, Betty, William HenryWest(1791- 
things of mi absurd nature. Lotteries, ' 1S74). a famous English actor. He 
still another method of B., take the I was popularly known as the ‘ Young 
form of taking tickets for small or i Roscius.’ He wns born at Slirewsburj*, 
large amounts on tlie chance of win- 1 Sept. 1791, and first appeared on the 
ning big sums of money. The earliest ] stage at the age of twelve as Osman 
lotteryproperlyestahli.shcdwasonoinlin Zam by Aaron Hill, which was 
Florence in 1530, and in 1571 a special i Voltaire’s Zaire in Eng. Spontaneous 
oificial was appointed in Venice to J success led to a joiirnev to Dublin, 
supervise these atfairs. From Italy | While here lie is said to have rc- 
tlie lottery passed into France and \ memorised the part of Hamlet in 
gi’aduallj' spread over Europe. The tliree hours. Favourable comparison 
first one known in England was at tlie j witli past great masters of tragedv 
end of the 17 th conturj-. Lotteries are ] followed his acliicvoments. Tlie 
now illegal in England, however, , House of Commons was adjourned by 
although they still flourish on the ' Pitt one niglit to allow momhors to 
Continent, wliere tlioy are sometimes I attend a performance where ho wn.s 
run by the states, in fact Austria, I appearing. His last appearance was 
Denmark, and ITussia have raised i made in ISOS, for public enthusiasm 
loans by tliis means. In America, as | died away. After an education at 
in England, they are now forbidden i Christ’s College, Cambridge, ho retired 
by law. The gaming-table is also a to the enjoyment of a large fortune lie 
popular form of B.; this is now also had acquired by his extraordinarily 
illegal in England, tliougli in 1G20 precocious abilities, 
they were licensed in London and I Betul, orBaitul : 1. Dist. of Ccntnal 
were very iiopular all tlirough the 'Prove., Britisli India. Mountnin- 
IStli century, fortunes being staked ous, mth largo forests and some coal 
and lost frequently, but in the early mines. Cap. Badnur. Aren 382G 
part of last century the games of faro, I sq. m.; pop. 285,000. 2. Tn. of 

basset, hazard, or roulette, were above dist., 112 m. N.W. of Nagpur, 
prohibited, and the custom liasgradu- ! Pop. about 5000. 


ally died out, although many secret 
gambling dens still exist in the West 
End ot London. Monte Carlo is, of 
course, the great place for gaming 
tallies, and at a good many of tlio 
health resorts on the Continent the 
practice is still verj' much in vogue, 
hut only quite small sums are allowed 
to be staked at one time, generally 
not exceeding 5 frs. Ostend has a 
large kursaal with many tables, and 
although officiallv abolished in France 
in 1S3S, gaming tables for the small 


Betula is the generic name of the 
hircli, and gives its name to tlic 
natural order Botulaccre. There are 
about thirty-five species of this tree, 
groiving in nortlicrn lands, the best- 
knonm European variety being I!, 
alba, the common birch, found at tlie 
northern tree-limit. II. pcndnla is 
the weeping hircli ; IJ. papj/racca 
of N. America is tlie paper or canoe 
birch used in mailing canoes. See 
Bikch. 

Botulacem, an order of dicotylc- 


amounte alluded to a boro are still to | donous trees or shrubs found largely 


be found at places like Dieppe and 
Boulogne. Before the formation of 


and Homburg in tlie Hesso-Homburg 
landgravate, were at one time two of 
the most famous resorts in Europe of 
gamblers. Since the suppression of 


in N. lands. It comprises six genera, 
of wliicli tjTiieal plants are the bircli, 
alder, honibcam, and liazel-nut. The 
male and female flowers grow in cat- 
kins on tlie same plant, and may 
have periantli-lcaves. Tlie stamens 
vnr.v in number from two to ten, tlierc 
aro’two united carpels, while the fruit 
is a one-seeded nut. 

Betuwe, a dist. of Holland, situ- 
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ated lietwocn the Waal R. and the 
Rhine R., in the prov. of Gelderland. 
It is very fertile. 

Betwa, a riv. in India, rising in 
Bliopal In Maiun. It joins the 
.lunina after a course of 3fi0 m. A 
canal 1G8 m. long is fed by it for 
irrigation purposes in the .Talaun dist. 

Betzdorf, a tn. of Rhine Provs., 
Prussia, 45 ni. S.E. of Cologne. Has 
iron and machine works. Pop. 4800. 

BouI6, Charles Ernst (1820-74), a 
I'r. archmologist and politician, born 
at Saumur. He became professor of 
archceology at Athens, where he dis- 
covered the propylrt-aol the Acropolis. 
On his return to Paris, ho was ap- 
pointed to the professorsliip of archre- 
ology at the Bibliothtque Nationale, 
1854; in 1858-9 he made excavations 
on the site of Carthage. In 1871 ho 
was elected, ns an Orleauist, to the 
National Assembly, and was lilinistcr 
of the Interior under MacMahon, 
1873. His publications were numer- 
ous and include: L’AcropoUd'Athdnes, 
2 vols. 1854; Eludes sur le Pclnpon- 
nise, 1855; Lcs Monnaics d'Allthics, 
1858; Phidias, Drama AjUique, 1803; 
and TJisloire de VArl nrcc avant 
PdricKs, 1808. Constdt Idovillc, 
Monsieur BeuU, Souvenirs Person- 
nels, 1874. 

Beust, Friedrich Ferdinand von 
(1809-80), Austrian count and states- 
man. lie was descended from a dis- 
tinguisiied and nobic famiiy who had 
been conneeted with the Mark of 
Brandenberg. lie was born at Dresden. 
Educated at Leipzig and Gottingen, 
ho entered the public service of 
Saxony. In 1830 he became secretary 
U) the legation at Berlin. Ills later 
appointments led him to London, 
Paris, and Munich. An outbreak 
of revolution in 1848 prevented 
his lU'ojcotod appointment as war 
minister. In the following year, 
however, he was appointed minister 
for foreign affairs. An outl)rcak 
of rovohition caused by the king’s 
refusal to aceept the Frankfort 
constitution, was quelied, and B. 
had to restore order. His vigorous 
methods at supijrcssion earned him 
bitter animosity and consequently, 
to a certain degree, unjustifiable 
slander. Ho speedily became one of 
Germany’s most prominent figures. 
Conllict with Bismarcii followed later, 
and though the war of 1800 was 
directly caused by Bismarck, B. was 
blamed for it. A friendship, however, 
with Bismarck was formed later, but 
shortly after, and with no liitherto 
explained reason, 13. was dismissed 
from ofliee. He died in retirement in 
1880, having proved himself the 
possessor of rare qualities as a states- 
man, spoiled perhaps by that rarely 
conquered weakness vanity. 


Beuthen: 1. Atn. of Germany in the 
N. of Prussian Silesia, situated on the 
Oder. Its pop. (1900) was 3104. The 

tin. industries are straw-plaiting, 

oat-building, and pottery. It is 
kno^vn also as Niederbeuthen. 2. 
A tn. of Germany in tlie S.E. of 
Prussian Silesia. Its pop. in 1900 was 
00,078. It is a mining centre for iron 
and zinc. 

Beuvry, a tn. of Pas-de-Calais dept. , 
France, 3 m. S.E. of Bethune ; pop. 
(commune) 4800. 

Beuzee-Conq, tn. of Finisterc dept., 
France, 12 m. S.E. of Quimper; pop. 
(commune) 5000. 

Beuzville, a tn. of France, situated 
in the dept, of Euro, and 7 m. S.E. 
from Honfleur. Pop. 2000. Also a 
French vil. situated in the dept, of 
Seine, Infdrieuro arron., 10 m. N.E. 
by E. from Havre. Pop. 2000. 

BevagnB,tn. of Umbria, Italy, 18 m. 
S.E. of Perugia. Has a trade in wine. 
Pop. (town) 2000, (commune) 0000. 

Boveland, North and South, two is. 
in the Scheldt estuary, Holland. They 
are of the Zeeland Is., of whioh group 
S. B. is the largest and most fertile. 
It has a pop. of 23,000. N. B. is alow 
marshy tract. 

Bevoren, a tn. of Belgium, situated 
in E. Flanders. A large proportion of 
its inhab. are omitloyed in the manuf. 
of point lace. It contains a famous 
church. Its pop. is 8037. 

Beveridge, William (1037-1708), 
Bishop of St. Asaph, studied the 
classical and Semitic languages as 
sizar of St. J ohn’s College, Cambridge. 
In 1001, having obtained his M.A. 
degree, he was ordained deacon and 
ricst. Before finally accepting his 
ishopric he refused those of Wells 
and Bath. Piety and devotion dis 
tinguished him through all his pre- 
ferments. In 1824 nine vols. of Ids 
sermons and other writings were pub., 
but none save the curious read any 
book of his except Private 7'houghts 
upon lieligion, published in 1709. 

Beverivijk, a commune and prov. 
of N. Holland, 7 m. by rail from 
Haerlem ; pop. 5500. 

Beverland, Adrian, a Dutch scholar 
who aroused groat comment among 

” his unorthodox 

•n at Middelburg, 

. He studied law, 

visited Oxford University, and settled 
in Holland as an attorney. His 
pamphlet, Peceatum Originalc, was 
produced in 1078, and was burned 
publiolj’, whilclts authorsuffered both 
imprisonment and expulsion from 
Utrecht and Leyden. Hosubsequently 
returned to tlio Hague, and wrote De 
Slolalce Virainitatis Jure in 1080. 
This work caused a greater storm 
of obIoqu 5 ' than even his previous 
writing. Lack of support drove him 
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to England, where he found an enthu- 
siast in Isaac Vossius. Later he be- 
oame mentally deranged, and his 
death took place not long afterwards 
in 1712. 

Beverley, a tn. in the E. Riding 
of Yorkshire. It is connected with 
the R. Hull by a canal. It la 8 m. 

N.N.W. of Hull city. Corn and coal 
are its chief articles of trade, while 
tanning and themanuf.of agricultural 
tools are the chief industries. The 
town possesses a magnificent Gothic 
minster of the Collegiate Church of 
St. John. For architectural beauty it 
compares with York Jlinster itself. 

There is also a grammar school whose , 
foundation is of such antiquity that ' 
its exact date is unknown. The name ' 
is a development of Beverlac, mean- 
ing ‘ lake of the beavers.’ In 1901 
its pop. was 13,183. 

Beverley, John de (<?. 721), an Eng. 
ecclesiastic, born at Harpham in 
Yorkshire, was for thirty-tliree years 
Archbishop of York, and was tutor to 
the Venerable Bede. He founded a 
college at Beverley for secular priests. 

After his death he was honoured as a 
saint, and William the Conqueror 
ordered that the town of Beverley 
should be spared when he ravaged 
the whole of Y orkshire. Among B. ’s 
works are Pro LvcA ” ■ ■■ ■•»- 
addressed to Bede, a 
Gospel of St. Luke, and . . 

Beverley, John of (14th century), 
the Carmelite monk ; he was doctor 

, « j, /->,-ford, 

Irum 
Or' ^ 

dinarice. 

Beverloo, a small tn. of Belgium, _ 

situated in the prov. of Limboiug, Vaud, on the 


Beyerlein 

Jlorglay. His final coup was the 
slaughter of some 00,000 citizens of 
London and the forcing of King 
Edgar to grant terms. His death after 
thirty years of domestic felicity took 
place at the same time as that of his 
wife and his horse, Arundel. Dr. 
Kolbing edited the romance for tlie 
Early English Text Society in ISS5. 

Bewcasfle, a vil. of Cumberland, 10 
m. H.E. of Brampton. In the church- 
yard is an anct. stone headless cross, 
14 ft. high, bearing a rum’o inscription 
probably dating from the 7th century. 
Pop. 800. 

Boudley, bor. of Worcestershire, on 
Severn, 14 m. N.N.W. of Worcester. 
It has manufs. of leather, combs, 
braes and iron ware, molt, bricks, and 
rope. The to. is an ancient one, and 
its prosperity dates from the 15th 
century. Pop. (1901) 2SGG. 

Bowick, Thomas (1753-182S), a 
famous Eng. w'ood-engraver, was the 
son of the lessee of a small colliery. 
Shorving small aptitude for learning, 
but decided talent for art, he was 
apprenticed, in 17G7, to Ralph Bcilby, 
a Newcastle engraver, with whom he 
afterwards entered into partnership. 
Having pub. many woodcuts in his 
Scleci Fables, ho cstab. his reputation 
as a dexterous, accurate engraver by 

cs and tnil-pioccs of his 

which appeared in 1790, 
ight genius, and virile 
humour, however, are most con- 
spicuous in his Hislorv of British 
Birds, the value of which is further 
enhanced by his practical knowledge 
of their habits. This book is univor- 
saliy regarded ns ins masterpiece. 

Bex, a Til. of 


and 12 m. N.W. from Hasscit. 

Beverly, a tn. of hlassachusetts, 
U.S.A. It is situated on an inlet of 
the Atlantic opposite Sedem. By rail 
it is IS m. N.E. of Boston. Its im- 
portance is due to the virtues of its 
harbour, its fisheries, and a large 
manuf. of shoes. Its pop. in 1906 
was 15,491. ■ .... 

Bevis of Hampton is the principal 
character of an English mediaeval 
romance which was very popular. 
His father was Sir Guy, Earl of Ham- 
toun. On the murder of his father by 
the Emperor Hivoun of Almayne, his 
f^e mother sold him to heathen 
slave. Thus he 


Rhone, 26 m. 
has salt mines in the vicinity. The 
tn. is also noted for its sulphur-bnllis, 
wliich make it a common resort for 
invalids. Pop. (1900) 4G00. 

Bexhill, a holiday resort, 5} m. V’. 
by S. of Hastings, on the const of 
Sussex, England. It is on tho L.B. 
and S.C. Railway. Pop. over 12,000. 

Bexley, a tn. on the Cray, in Kent, 
England, 5 m. S.E. of Woolwich; 
pop. 13,000. 

Bey, sec BEG. 

Beyerlein, Franz Adam (b. 1871), 
Ger. novelist and dramatist, Ijorn at 
Meissen; educated at Freiburg and 
Leipzig. In 1903 ho WTOtc the play 
Zapfcnstrcich and tlic novel JeJia 


merchants as a 

journeyed to Ermony where he won, — , 

the aflection of the King Ermyu and Oder Sedan, both dealing with military 
the love of his beautiful daughter, life, which created considerable sonsn- 
Josiau. The conquest of Brandemond , Won. His other plays include Oamon 


of Damascus, the slaying of a ferocious 
boar, and of a fearaome dragon, and 
the overthrow of a giant miraed 
Asoapart, whose life he spared, are 
among his numerous achievement^ 
Hepossesseda celebrated sword called 


Othello, a tragedy, 1895, and Pas 
Siegesfest, 1S9G; and among his other 
novels are JJas prune Leben, 190«; 
Similde Jlcgexeelt, 1904, and Her 
GrossK-necht, 1905; Zapfenstrcich has 
been translated into Eng. ns Paps. 
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Beyle, Marie Henri (1783-1842), 
Ixjtter known liy his pen-namo of 
Stendhal, was born at Grenoble, and 
was In tnm soldier, shopman, and 
diplomatist. After some years spent 
in the commissariat, he accompanied 
Napoleon on the Russian campaitcn, 
and earned some reputation in the 
disastrous retreat from Moscow. 
After tlie fall of Napoleon, ho refused 
to continue in his position, and took 
up his t-osklenco iu Milan. In 1821 he 
laas compoUod to leave this city, and 
returned to Paris, where he soon be- 
came known in literary cirolos. In 
1830 ho was appointed consid at 
Trieste and then at Civita Vecchia, 
and in this post ho continued till his 
death at Paris in 1842. His works are 
numerous, chiefly falling into the 
divisions of critical works and novels. 
Of the first div. are : liistoire de 
la tieinlure en. Italic, 1817 ; Rome, 
Naples, cl Florence, 1817; Racine el 
Shakespeare, 1823, 1825; Promenades 
dans Rome, 1820. Hischiet novels are: 
Jrniance, 1827; le Rouye el le Noir, 
1831; la Chartreuse de Parme, 1839. 
Amongst a variety of miscellaneous 
works the following are interesting: 
Essai sur V Amour, 1822; Mimoires 
d’un touristc, 1838 ; Correspondance, 
1855 : Journal de Stendhal, 1888 ; 
Vie de Henri RrCdard, 1890 ; 
Souvenirs d’ioolisme, 1892 ; and 
Letlrcs A sa sceur, 1892, all pub. 
posthumously, are interesting on 
account of their autobiographical 
nature. Stcndlial’s chief charao- 
teristlo is his supremo egotism, whioli 
considerably restricts his expression. 
Ho had, however, the gift of psycho- 
logical analysis, and it is tor this, 
rather than for continuity and 
arrangement of plot, that his novels 
are valuable. Ho was one of the 
■ iddologuos ’ of the 18th century, and 
has been hailed as a precursor of 
Romanticism and Realism. His 
originality is carried to sucli an extent 
tliat it becomes artificial, and ho 
often seeks after it to an exorbitant 
degree. See A. Paton’s Henri Ucule, 
1874; and E. Rod’s Stendhal, 1892. 

Beypur, seaport of India, Malabar 
dist. of Madras, near moutli of Bey- 
pur R. It is on the railway from 
Madras across India. Some iron and 
coal are found in the vicinity. Pop. 
0730. 

Beyra, see Beira. 

Beyrioh, Heinrich Ernst (1815-96), 
Gorman geologist and paleontologist, 
born atBerlin. In 1850 ho became pro- 
fessor of geology and paleontology at 
Berlin University, andin 1873dircctor 
of the geological dept. He was 
associate director of the Prussian 
Geological Survey and superintended 
the production of the geological chart 
of Prussia and Thuringia. His pub. 


works include Beitrage zur Kenntnis 
der V ersleinerungen des rheinischen 
Uebergangs - gehirges, 1837; Unter- 
euchungen Tiber Trilnhilcn, 2 vols., 
1840; Konchylien des Norddeutschen 
Tertiargebirges, 1853-7 ; Veber cinige 
Ccphalopoden aus deni Muschelkalk 
der Alpen, 1807. 

Beyrout, see Beirut. 

Be- — V.'i";'-- .'•• ”ooo innn> 

Get. . ■ ... 

born 

studying divinity at Bonn and Berlin, 
he was appoi nted p rof essor of theology 
at Halle in 1800, which post ho occu- 
pied till his death. His numerous 
works include: Hie Chrislologie des 
NeuenTeslaments, 1860; Lebcn Jesu, 
2 vols. 1885, 3rd cd. 1893; Neutes- 
tamenlliche Theologie, 2 vols. 1891-2; 
Chrislenlehre auf Orund des kleinen 
lAilhcranischen Calechismus, 1900; 
Her AUkatholicismus, 3rd ed. 1883; 
and an autobiography, Aus meinem 
Leben, 1890-8. 

Beza, or do Beze, Theodore (1519- 
1005), one of the most influential and 
active of the foreign reformers, was 
born at Vozelay in Burgundy. He 
studied at Orleans under the learned 
Melchior Volmar, who both taught 
him Greek and also inspired him ivith 
his first leanings towards Protestant- 
ism. He studied law for some time, 
but gave himself largely to polite 
society and literature, these two 
influences producing his Poemala 
juvenilia, a volume of loose verse 
published 1548, the thought of which 
later gave him great pain. In 1548 
he had a severe illness, which brought 
about his conversion. He had already 
given up the idea of taking orders in 
the Roman Church, and now, after 
marrying his mistress, Claudine 
Denosse, ho joined Calvin at Geneva, 
and became professor of Greek at 
Lausanne. In 1550 ho published a 
drama on The Sacrifice of Abraham, 
and began a series of lectures on parts 
of the N.T., which ultimately led him 
to translate the whole of It into Latin. 
In 1559 ho returned to Geneva, where 
he was professor of theology with 
Calvin. In 1561 he represented the 
Protestants at the Conference of 
Poissy, returning to Geneva in 1503. 
Next year Calvin died, and B. was 
called on to take his place as head of 
the reformed ohurches of France and 
Geneva. In 1571 he presided over the 
synod of La RocheUe. His beat 
known works are an edition of the 
Greek Testament, De Hcereticis a 
civili magislrato puniendis, and the 
doubtful Histoire eccl&siaslique des 
Eglises r£formies au royaume de 
France. Beza’s Codex, the Codex 
Bozie, or Codex D, is a Greek MS. of 
the N.T. in uncial characters, dating 
from about the Gth century. B. pre- 
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sented Jt to the universitj- of Cam- 
hridgre in 1581, «itli a ratlier un- 
trustworthy account of its history. 
See Livei! liy Schlosser (iSOG), Banin 
(1851), Hoppe ( 1861 ), Baird (1899). 

Bezant, or Byzantine, was the name 
of a coin of tlie Byzantine empire. 
Tliey were made in Kold and silver; 
the value of tlie gold B. varied from 
ten shillings to a sovereign, that of 
tlie silver B. from one to two shillings. 
They were not made in the same im- 
pression as earlier Roman coins, and 
in several cities where the Byzantine 
standard was adopted they were 
copied. Owing to the commercial 
relations which the Bj’zantine empire 
then had they were distributed over 
the whole surface of tlie known world. 
They were in use in England and 
India until tiie reign of Edward HI. 
The fact of their being brought home 
by crusaders led to their use in 
English heraldry, for which sec 
Bezant (heraldry). 

Bezant, in lieraldry, belongs to the 
group of roundels or pellets, discs or 
bails of different colours. The name 
B. is generally confined to the golden 
roundel, though occasionally the 
silver roundel is included. In olden 
times it was considered that the B. 
and the silver roundel, as represent- 
ing coins, sliould be drawn as a fiat 
surface, the otlior roundels being 
draivn as balls. The arms of Beulaj' 
of Wliarfedale were ‘ gules a bezant.’] 
For further particulars see under 
HEKAi.nny. 

Bezdan, a tn. of Hungary, co. of 
Bdes-Bodrog, on a canal joining the 
Danube and the Theiss, very near the 
former river. Pop. 8400. 

Beziers, cap. of an arron. in the 
dept, of Hdrault, on It. Orb and Canal 
du Midi, is heautifiilly situated on 
theslope of a hill. Itcontains interest- 
ing architectural monuments, of 
which the chief is tlie early Gothic 
cathedral, rebuilt in the 14th century. 
The town also possesses remains of 
Rom. occupation in the ruins of an 
aqueduct and an nrophithcatre. In 
1209 the town, which was a centre of 
the AJbigenses, was visited by Simon 
de Montfort and the inliahitants were 
put to the su'ord. In later times it 
was a centre of the Huguenots. It 
manuffi. silk and woollen goods, 
brandy, wines, chemicals, etc. Pop., 
the growth of whicli has been rapid 
of late years (1000). 4900. _ 

Bezique (corruption of Fr. besigue, 
origin uncertain), a game at cards 
which, under varying rules, may be 
played by two, three, or four persons, 
the'numher of packs being the same 
as the number of players. All cards 
below Beven are taken out of the 
packs, and tlio cards romaimng rank 
in the order of ace, ten, king, queen. 
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knave, nmo. eight, seven. The game 


>^5- two persons. 
When the lower cards have been re- 
moved, the two packs are sluiflied 
together so as to form one. The dealer 
then deals eight cards to each plavrr 
dealing three, two. three, and 'the 
cards that remain are laid on the 
table between the players, fonuirie 
the ‘ stock.’ Trumps arc fixed cither 
by turning up the top card of the 
stock or by the suit of the first irmr- 
riage or sequence (see below) wliicli 
occurs during the game. The non- 
dealer then plays the first card, anti 
the second player is not conipollcil 
either to win the trick (which ho can 
do by trumping or by playing a higlier 
card of the same suit) or to follow 
suit. Unless ho has sometliing to 
declare, ho will probably avoid win- 
ning tile trick. After each trick, eacli 
player takes a card from the stock 
and places it in his hand, tlie winner 
taking tlie top card. This coutinnes 
until only two cards remain in the 
stock. The trick that follows is called 
the ‘ last trick,’ and after the stoek is 
exhausted the Inst eight tricks are 
played under djflerent rules, lint 
before explaining these, the system of 
scoring and tlie rules for declaration 
must he given. It has been seen that 
the aim in B. is not to gain tricks. 
It is (1) to secure certain combina- 
tions of cards in tlie hand, wlilcli, 
when declared, add to the score; 
(2) to gain in play brisques, f.c. as 
many aces and tens ns possible ; (8) 
to win the ‘ last trick,’ whieb, ns 
explained above, is nol tlie last trick 
of the game. Scores aro gained as 
follows : marriage (king and queen of 
any suit), 20 ; hoyal Marriage (king 
and queen of trumps), 40 ; Scgiience 
(ace, ten, king, queen, and knave of 
trumps), 250 ; LI. (queen of stmdc.s 
and knave of diamonds), 40 ; JJoiiliIc 
B. (ail the B. cards), 500 ; four nce.s 
(of any suits, whether duplicatc.s or 
uot), 100 ; four kings, 80 ; four 
queens, 00 ; four knaves, 40. Tlieso 
are all gained by declaration. Win- 
ning of last trick, 10. In addition to 
this, if the dealer turns up tlio seven 
when turning up for trumps, lie 
counts 10. It the seven of trumps is 
in the hand, tlio player may either 
exchange it for tlie card turned up, or 
declare it and count 10. Lastly, at 
the end of play, each player counts 
up the number of aces and tons in tlie 
tricks he has won, and registers 10 
tor eacli. 

A declaration is made by placing 
the cards ' ' ' on 

the table ' md 

played fre ' nil' 

be done by the winner of a trick, 
immediately after ho has won, before 
drawing from tbestook. . Tw'odccinra- 
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tions may be made at the same time, 
if the cards of the second declaration 
do not include any of those used in 
Uie first. They cannot, however, be 
scored at the same time. One declara- 
tion is scored, and the other must 
wait until another trick has been won. 
In makiuK declarations at least one 
card must be used which has not 
already been declared in any com- 
bination, while the rest may have 
formed part of previous ones. For 
example, a marriage having been de- 
clared and another trick won (for, as 
said above, two declarations can be 
made at the same time only if the 
cards of the two are distinct), three 
other kings may bo laid down, and 80 
scored for the four kings. But if four 
kings have been declared at one time 
and four queens also, it is impossible 
to combine one of these four kings 
with one of the four queens to gain a 
marriage. To gain all the scores pos- 
sible on these cards, one set of four 
should be first declared, then the 
marriage or mairiages, and lastly the 
other four. Of course, if the four 
queens exactly coincide in suit with 
the four kings, only three marriages 
should bo scored, the last 20 being 
sacrifleed for the sake of the 40 
gained by the set of four queens. 
Tile winner of the ‘ last trick ’ may 
declare anything he has undeclared, 
but after this no more declarations 
may be made. Ilcnco the additional 
importance of the last trick. When 
the last cards of the stock have been 
taken, all cards on the table are taken 
up. (The wlimer of the last trick 
takes the last card of the stock, 
while the loser takes the turned-up 
card.) After this the winner leads, 
and now the second player must 
always follow suit and win the trick 
if he can do so. If he revokes, or loses 
the trick when he might have won it, 
the whole eight tricks go to his adver- 
sary. The deal goes on alternately 
until one of the players has scored 
1000. This closes the game. It the 
loser has scored less than 500 points, 
the game counts double. Scores arc 
generally kept on a special B. marker. 
Three and four-handed B. are played 
under almost the same rules. All 
play against each other, and triple B. 
(counting 1500) may be scored. A 
player may also gain a second double 
B. by combining a B. combination 
with two cards of a double B. ho has 
already declared. In four-handed B. 
the players may form partners, de- 
clarations may be made after a win 
by either partner, and Bs. may be 
from either hand. Other forms of the 
gameare Polish (oropen) and Rubicon 
BOziqne. 

Bezoar, or Bezoar Stone, a con- 
cretion or hardened mass occasionally 


found in the stomach or intestines of 
ruminating animals, as goats, llamas, 
antelopes, cows, chamois, etc. The 
name is of Persian origin, and means 
‘ antidote to poison,’ the stones ob- 
tained from tlie Persian wild goats 
being at one time much esteemed in 
that connection. They appear to be 
formed through the presence of some 
irritating substance in the alimentary 
tract, and in the Persian goat are 
composed of cUagic acid. The Orien- 
tal B. is found in the intestine.s of the 
gazeUe and other animals, and is 
sometimes used as a form of incense, 
tlie substance burning with a resinous 
odour. Balls of hair are found in the 
intestines of British cattle, but these 
have little or no superposed accretion. 
The term is sometimes applied to 
the fossilised dung of extinct animals 
found in the Lias beds of Gloucester- 
shire. 

Bezold, Wilhelm von (1837-1907), 
Ger. meteorologist, bom in Munich ; 
educated there and at Gottingen ; be- 
came a professor at Munich University 
in 18CG and later in the Technical In- 
stitute of that city. In 1885 he was 
appointed professor of meteorology at 
Berlin and also director of the New 
Meteorological institute. He has pub. 
sev. valuable works on meteorology 
and thermodynamics. 

Bezwada, a tn. in JIadras, British 
India, on the 1. b. of the Kistna, 44 m. 
N.W’. of Masulipatam, a rapid grow- 
ing centre for riv., canal, and railway 
traflic. Pop. over 21,000. 

Bhagalpur: 1. City of British India 
in Behar prov. of Bengal, in dist. of 
same name, on r. b. of Ganges, 265 m. 
by rail from Calcutta. Pop. (1901) 
75,760. 2. A dist. in prov. of B., 

divided into two nearly equal divs. 
by the Ganges. Lowlands are fertile 
and well cultivated. The chief mauuf. 
is indigo, and rice and other cereals 
are well cultivated. Area 4226 sq. m.; 
pop. (1901) 2,088,953. 3. Div., com- 
prising five dists., of which above is 
one. Area about 20,000 sq. m.: pop. 
about 8,720,000. 

Bhagavad-Gita (‘ The Song of the 
Bles.sed ’), a famous religious and 
pliilosophlcal poem of India which is 
inserted as an episode in the sixth 
book of the Mahabharata. It begins 
with describing the state of war 
betweep the two trilies of the Pandus 
and the Kurus. The two tribes are 
closely united in blood, and this 
renders Arjuna, chief of the Pandus, 
unwilling to slaughter his adversaries. 
But Krishna is with lilm in the form 
of his charioteer, and now' recalls him 
to his duty, and instructs him in the 
work of a warrior. As the instruc- 
tion continues it becomes more and 
more elevated and mystical, until at 
last Krishna reveals himself as the 
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Supreme Lord of creation. The work 
is tlie greatest ethicai product of 
Indian phiiosophy, but there is much 
confusion of elements caused by the 
work has 
■ ind mono- 
with high 
ain aim of 
y of mystic 

souls to tile Yoga or absorption in the 

Deity, w’- '■ highest 

aim of - recen- 

Sion of 3 of the 

influence of Buddliist and possibly 
even of Christian thought. The Song 
Celestial is a translation or paraphrase 
of the B. done into blank verse by 
Sir Edwin .Arnold. 

Bhagirathi : 1. One of the chief 
head-streams of the Ganges, rising on 
the western slopes of the Himalayas. 
It is regarded as sacred by the Hindus. 
2. A branch of the Ganges wiiich 
flows past Slurshibad. Later it takes 
the name of Hoogli and forms one of 
its principal outlets. 

Bhainsror, a fort and tn. on the 
top of a high rook in Eajputana, 
Vdaipur, India. Famous for remains 
of temples to Siva. 

Bhamo, a tn. of Burmah, on Upper 
Irawadi, 40 m. \V. of the Chinese 
frontier. It has lately become im- 
portant on account of its position as 
a centre on the trade route to the 
Yunnan prov., to which an Anglo- 
Chinese convention in 1893 gave 
special trading rights to Britain. Its 
■chief Industry is the transit of goods. 
Pop. about 7000. 

Bhandara, cap. of dist. of B. in 
■Central Provs., British India, about 
35 m. E. of Nagpur ; pop. about 
13,000. 

Bhang, the native Indian name for 
the hemp plant. Cannabis indica, but 
generally applied to a narcotic drug 
formed from its dried leaves. It is 
used sometimes for smoking either 
alone or ^vith tobacco, sometimes it is 
■strained in water to produce an in- 
toxicating drink, sometimes it is used 
lor chewing. It is in common use 
gbout the Indian races. ^and also 
among the Arabians ’ " 

In addition to the u! 

<3ffect«, it produces 
hallucinations, in the same way as 
■opium. , . 

Bhanpura, a tn. of British India, 
prov. of Indore, on the Rewa: pop. 
about 15.000. . 

Bhartpur, or Bhurlpoor, a state in 
Rajputana, British India, governed 
by a rajah under British protection. 
The surface is generally level and 
fertile, but the country suffers some- 
what from lack of water, being tra- 
versed by only one river. Its rajah 
figured largely in the Indian Mutiny. 
The cap. of the state is the tn. of B., 
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35 m. \V. of Agra by rail. Its hn- 
menso mud-walls, still roraaitua; 
proved valuable on tlie two ocoaslom 
when it was liesieged during tic 
Mutiny. Pop. (1901) 43,000. Pop. oI 
state 030,000; area 1975 sq. m. 

Bhartrihari, tlie name of a cele- 
brated Indian poet who is supposed 
to have lived during the 1st century 
B.c. The best known work attri- 
buted to him is a collection of 
apothegms, arranged in three cen- 
turies or groups of a hundred. It is 
probable that they are the work of 
various hands, attributed in the 
general way to a well-known author. 
The first century deals with love, the 
second with ethics and morality, tlie 
tliird ivith asceticism, and devotion 
to the Divine Being. A critical ed. 
by Bohlen appeared at Berlin in 1833. 

Bhalgaon, or Bhatgong, a tn. of 
Nepaiil, 5 m. S.E. of Khatmandu. It 
is a favourite residence of the Brah- 
mans. Pop. probably about 30,000. 

Bhatkal, a tn. in the S. of Bombay, 
British India, 80 m. N. by \V. of 
Mangalore. Was a prosperous mart 
from 1300-1G00. Pop. 6000. 

Bhau Daji, or Ramkrishna Vital 
(1822-74), Indian physician. A Sara- 
svat Gond Brahmin, born at JIandra, 
Goa ; educated in Bombay, and be- 
came a teacher in the Elphinstonu 
School ; studied medicine at the 
Grant Medical College, 1845-50. He 
was a popular and successful prac- 
titioner, a member of numerous edu- 
cational and scientific societies in 
Bombay, a fellow of the University, 
a J.P., and a slieriff of Bombay. lie 
did some valuable research work in 
connection witli Indian drugs and tlio 
cure of leprosy. 

Bhaunagar, or Bhavnagar, cap. of 
state of same name in Bombay, on 
Gidf of Cambay, 60 m. N.Wh of .Surat. 
It is an important port. Pop. 50,500. 
The state has an excellent adminis- 
tration, and its prosperity is now In- 
creasing somewhat. Area 2800 sq. m.; 
pop. 420.000. 

Bhavabhuti, an Indian dramatic 
poet who flourished at tlie beginning 
gfj, eontury of our era. lie 
of an illustrious Brahman 
and is the autlior of three 
Sanskrit dramas which raise him to 
the level of Kalidasa and Hnrslin. 
The three are tho Maha-vira-chnrila, 
Vtlara - nlma - cliarila, and Mdlali- 
Miidhava, tho story of tho two first 
being drawn from tho legend of 
Rama. All three liavo been trans. 
into English separately. 

Bhavani-Kudal, a tn. of Madras 
Presidency, British India, on Bhavani 
and Cauvery rivs., 58 ni. N.E. of 
Coimbatore, containing temples to 
Vishnu and Siva ; pop. 10,000. • 

Bhera, a tn. on tho Gheluin, in tho 
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Punjab, British India ; dist. Shahpur ; 
pop. 17,500. 

1 Bhils, an aboi-ifcinal, pro-Aryan 
people of Central India, found scat- 
tered over the hilly dista. there, but 
especialiy in the Khandesh dlst. of 
Bombay and tho Vindhya Hills. 
They wore driven out of tho fertile 
districts by the Aryan invaders, and 
henceforth led the wild, nomadic life 
of outlaws. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt havim; been made to subdue 
them, tho Bhil corps was formed in 
1825 to utilise their flrrhting instinct, 
and this corps secured some order in 
their dists. The Bhil is short, dark, 
active, and a great woodman ; he is 
brave but superstitious. Civilisation 
is gradually getting some liold on 
the Bhils. ■ They number about a 
million. 

Bhilsa, a tn. of India, on tlio Betwa 
riv., 20 m. N.E. of Bhopal. It grows 
a coarsg tobacco, in wliich it carries 
on some trade. To tho S.E. of B. is 
Sanchi, remarkable for a famous 
group of Buddhist topes, chief of 
which is tho Great Tope. B. itself 
also possesses some of those buildings. 

Bhima, a riv. of India, 398 m. long, 
rising in Bombay. After flowing 
through Haidarabad, it joins the 
Kistna near Muktul. 

Bhir, a tn. on Pandsura R., in Hai- 
darabad, British India. 

Bhiwani, a tn. in Hissar dist. of 
Punjab, 38 m. S.E. of Hissar by rail. 
Important commercial centre, with 
trade in salt, spices, and metal goods. 
It has grown considerably of late. 
Pop. 36,000. 

Bhojpur,. a tn. of Shahnbad dist., 
Bengal, British India, 8 m. E. of 
Buxar ; pop. 10,000. 

Bhopal, a state of Central India, 
founded in 1723 by Dost Mohammed 
Khan. In 1818 a treaty of depend- 
ence was concluded betivcon Britain 
and this state, which had always 
shown itself friendly. Since then it 
has been thoroughly loyal. It is 
crossed by the Vindhya Hills, and Is 
hilly but generally fertile. The cap., 
also named B., 325 m. S.W. of Alla- 
habad, has an important trade in 
opium. It is watered from two large 
artificial lakes in the dist. Pop. 
77,000. Pop. of state 665,960; area 
0900 square miles. 

Bhor : 1. Feudatory state of Bom- 
bay Presidency, British India; area 
1491 sq. m.; pop. 140,000. 2. Cap. 

of above state, 30 m. S. of Poona; 
pop. 4200. 

Bhor Ghat, a pass across the West- 
ern Ghats, in Bombay, British India. 
Tho railway, built up it in 1863, com- 
municates with S.E. India. 

Bhownagree, Sir Manoherjee Mer- 
wanjee (5. 1851), born in Bombay, the 
son of a Parsoe merchant ; educated 


at Elphinstone College and Bombay 
University; became sub-editor of tlie 
Slalcsman in 1&71. In 1873 he became 
state agent in Bombay for the Bhau- 
nagar Maharaja, and in 1881 came 
to England to study law, being called 
to the bar in 1885. In 1886 ho was 
created Companion of the Most 
Eminent Order of tho Indian Empire. 
During 1887-91 ho was engaged in 
assisting the Maharaja of Bhaunagar 
to establish various constitutional 
and judicial reforms. In 1895 he 
entered parliament as Conservative 
member for Bethnal Green. Ho was 
created K.C.I.E. in 1897. Author of 
Ilisloni of the Constitution of the East 
India Company, 1871, and a Gujarati 
translation of Queen Victoria’s Life 
in the Highlands. 

Bhuj, cap. of the state of Catch, 
British India. The tn. has a pretty 
appearance on aocount of its white- 
topped mosques and pagodas. Pop. 
26.000. 

Bhurtpoor, see Bhartpuk. 

Bhusawal, a tn. in the dist. of 
Khandesh, in Bombay, British India, 
115 m. S. of Indore; pop. over 13,500. 

Bhutan, an independent state in 
the Eastern Himalayas, bounded on 
the N. by Tibet, on the E. by various 
unimportant independent mt. states, 
on tho S. by A.ssam and Bengal, on 
the W. by the independent state of 
Sikkim. The surface is oxtroinoly 
varied, and B. presents a series of 
lofty, forest-elad mt. ranges, alter- 
nating with deop-out valleys. Through 
these valleys swift rivers run in a 
southerly direction, ultimately join- 
ing the Brahmaputra. The chief of 
those are the Manas, the Machu, and 
Chinchu. The dist. has only lately 
been explored, and in 1904 an ex- 
pedition was sent there which did 
much valuable surveying work. 
There are two supreme chiefs of the 
state, the Dharm rajah, head in 
spiritual matters, and the Dob rajah, 
head in temporal affairs. They are 
not hereditary rulers, and tho rule 
practically rests with the council, 
known as the Lenehem. Rule, how- 
ever, is very loose, and commerce is 
poor. Tho Bhutias are industrious, 
and very clever joiners, their agrio. 
produce being their chief exports. 
Among those are the famou-^ horses, 
mules, native cloth, salt. etc. Nomin- 
ally tho religion is Buddhism, but it 
generally amounts to little more than 
the propitiation of the evil spirits. 
The area of the state i.s e.stimatcd at 
about 15,000 sq. m.. and the pop. at 
about 200,000. Chief tna. are Tas- 
sisudou and Punakha. 

Bhuvaneswar, or Bhobaneser, city 
of Puri dist., Bengal, British India, 
16 m. S. of Cuttack. Wliile largely in 
mins, it has a temple to Siva, and a 
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‘trade iii cloth and rice. Former cap 
■of Resari dynasty of Orissa. 

Biafra, Bight of, a liay on tlie Vf. 
-coast of Africa, on that part of the Gnlf 
• of Guinea iying between Cape For- 
mosa on the N. and Cape Ropez on 
the S. It contains the is. of Fer- 
nando Po (Spanish), Prince’s and St. 
Thomas (both Portuguese). Into it 
Row various important rivers, the 
Niger, New Caiabar, Old Calabar, Rio 
■del Rey, Cameroon, and Gaboon. 

Biala : 1. City in Galicia, Austria- 
Hungary, on theriv. B.,43 m. W.S.W. 
•of Cracow. Has linen and woollen 
manufs. Pop. 9500. 2. Tn. in Rus- 
sian Poland, in the gov. and 34 m. 
E.S.E. of Siedlce, on the main line 
between Warsaw and Moscow. Pop. 
14,000. 

Bialystok, a town of European 
Russia, in the gov. of Groduo, situated 
•on the R. Biaia. It has manufs. of 
silk goods and hats, and a trade in 
■grain and manufactured produets. 
It belonged to Prussia from 1795 to 
the time of the treaty of Tilsit in 
1807, when it was ceded to Russia. 
It is the centre of the dist. of tlie same 
name having a pop. of 170,000, and 
has itseif a pop. of 68,000. 

Biana, or Bayana, a tn. of British 
India, state of Bhartpore, near 1. b. 
•of the Gambhir riP. It contains two 
anct. Hindu temples, and in ages past 
was a city of great importance. Pop. 
(1901) 6S67. 

Biancavilla, a tn. Sicily, 20 m. N.W. 
•of Catania, on the southern slope 
•of Mt. Etna. The dist. produces wine 
-and grain, and much cotton-stuff is 
made and exported. Pop. 13,000. 

Bianchini, Francesco (1602-1729), 
Italian astronomer, born at Verona. 
Ho was a favourite of Pope Alexander 
VIII., whose librarian ho had been, 
■and continued in favour under 
■Clement XI., who made him secre- 
tary of the committee for the re- 
formation of the Calendar. He rvrotc 
several works of astronomical and 
archasological interest, and an Isloria 
Universale, 1697. 

Bianco, or Biancho, Andrea, It. car- 
tographer of the 15th centurjs born 
at Venice. His collection of hydro- 
graphical charts includes a map dated 
1436, in which two islands, named 
Antilla and Man Santa.vio, are placed 
W. of the Azores, suggesting a know- 
ledge of America pre^^ous to the 
voyages of Columbus. 

Bianconi, Charles (1786-1875), an 
It., migrated to Ireland. After accu- 
mulating a small capital by hawking 
prints, he instituted in 1815 the first 
public conveyance between Clonmel 
and Cahir. The time was propitious, 
the market was crowded with horses 
and cars in consequence of the car- 
riage tax. In 1865 B. retired, having 


Bibbiena 

amassed a considerable fortune. Iiis 
cars covered as much as 4000 m.dailv 
.Auguste Francois (Itsia 
18S2), celebrated Fr. nenre painttr 
born at Lyons. In his early ye.-trs he 
travelled in the Mcditernmcan and 
the Levant, and his later pictures 
show plainly the influence botli ol 
this journey and of one which in 
1839, he made to Greenland and 
Spitzbcrgen. In 1859 he visited 


Bears,’ the ‘ Wandering Players,’ and 
the ‘ Mad-house.’ In addition to 
this type, on whicli his fame chielly 
rests, B. also painted some historical 
scenes. 

Biarritz, an important watering- 
place of S.W. Franco, dept. Basscs- 
Pyrfindes, on Bay of Biscay, about 
5 m. W.S.W. of Bayonne. Under tlie 
patronage of the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon, or rather of the Emprc.ss 
Eugdnie, for wliom tliat monarcli 
erected the Villa Eugdnic here, 
B. rose from a small flsliing vil. to a 
large tn., and since then its prosperity 
has been continuous. It depends for 
its prosperity entirely on its visitors, 
for it has no important industric-s. 
The air is salubrious, nnd tlie country 
pleasing. It has two casinos, luxurious 
villas nnd hotels, batlung, golfing, etc, 
Pop. (1906) 13,629. 

Bias (c. 550 U.C.), son of Toutames, 
born at Priene,in Ionia, was one of the 
seven sages of Greece. Ho Ijccnnio a 
distinguislicd citizen of his native 
tmvn, nnd many of his epigrams liavo 
been preserved. Tlie stories asso- 
ciated with his name, sucli ns his per- 
suasion of the lonians to settle in 
Sardinia, are probably unnntlicntic. 

Bib, Wliiting-pout, or Brassy are 
popular names of tlie Gadits luscus, a 
fish belonging to tlie family Gadidic 
nnd of the same genus as the cod, 
whiting, nnd haddock. It is about a 
foot long and less than five pounds in 
weight. It occurs in the Nortli Sen 
and Arctic Ocean. 

Biban-el-Moluk, a valley of Upper 
Egymt, near ruins of Thebes, in which 
are tlie tombs of the anct. Egyptian 
kings of the IStli, 19th, and 20th 
dynasties. 

Bibbiena, a tn. in the prov. of 
Arezzo, in Tuscany. Italy; ])op. of 
commune, 8000. 

Bibbiena, Bernard Dovizio (1470- 
1520), an It. cardinal, was the son 
of poor parents. Having entered the 
service of Cardinal Joan do Medici, he 
followed him to Romo after tlie deatli 
of Alexander VI., and was there en- 
trusted by Pope Julius II. witli scv. 
important commissions. When his 
patron, the Medici, became pope in 
his turn, ho presented B. with ids 
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cardinal’s hat in the year 1513, and the time of the founding of the 
ten years later despatched him to theocracy Ijy Moses, the people had 
France as pope’s legate. On his been hound into one united wliolc. 
return to Koine he died suddenly, his Israel was conscious of her sacrod- 
dcath liaving been accelerated l)y a ness and singularity as a people from 
heated argument with the pope, who the time that tlie promise had been 
accused him of intriguing to succeed j sounded from lit. Sinai; ‘ I am the 
liim in tile papacy. He had a lively ; Lord thy God, wliicli have lirought 
interest in the progress of literature, thee out of tlie land of Egypt, out of 
and himself wrote plays in the man- the house of bondage.’ In this way 
ner of Terence. and for this reason the literature of 

Bibby Steamship Line. This line Israel reflects the history of thepeople, 
has traded with India for over a cen- and this history shows us a people 
tury, having been founded by John now carried away by tlie enthusiasm 
Bibby in 1807. The fleet now consists of its ideals, now stili convinced that 
of eight twin-screw steamers, avorag- it is a chosen people, but chosen by 
ing about 8000 tons gross, all built at a God whose care was for Israel alone, 
Belfast by Harland and Wolff, and and was independent altogether of 
registered at Lloyd’s. Tliey carry moral conditions. 'I'lie liistory of the 
cargo and first-class passengers, and children of Israel is very much the 
run principally to Soutticrn India, history of a people whose cour.se con- 
Coylon, and Rangoon. Chief offices, tinually varies from the dark to the 
20 Chapel Street, Liverpool, and bright. 

10 Mincing Lane, London, E.C. Historic tradition, which is cssen- 

Biberach, a tn. of Wurtemberg, tially the feeling of a united people, 
on the R. Rei.ss, 23 m. S.S.W. of Him. traced tlie descent of the race from 
In 1790 Moreau defeated liatoiir here, earliest times. Tlieraceliad originally 
and St. Cyr defeated Cray in 1800. come from the E., had in tlie fulness 
A monument to Wieland, who was of its power gone into Egypt, until 
born in the vicinity, has been erected there rose a I’liaraoli who know not 
in front of the theatre. B. manufs. Joseph, and then tlie period of tlieir 
inaohinory, leather, toys, etc. Pop. terrible oppression follows. That they 
9000. were not a united people tlien is 

Bible, Tho. Tlie name B. comes obvious from tlie liistory of tlieir 
to us from the Gk. to. which Egyptian sojourn, hutwith tlie release 

means tlie sacred books. In the from Egypt and tlie inarcli to the 
original Gk. it is a plural form, but promised land wo get tho lieginning 
was treated because of its ending as a of that feeling of national unity, a 
singular noun in mediaeval Lat., and unity whicli in tlieir case was bound 
as sucli has passed into most of the up altogetlier with their religion, 
modern European languages. The B. They were, however, in no sense a 
consists of two great parts, the one united nation as nations are united 
the Old Testament, the other tlie New. at tlie present time. They came from 
In tho O.T. is given the records of the their wanderings in the desert to the 
covenant between the God of Israel promised land, but from the death 
and ins chosen people tlie Hehrows. a of Josliua to the time of the prophet 
covenant which, being proved to be Samuel, tlieir unity is broken liy 
insufficient, was to be increased by a I constant warfare Ijetween tlie tribes; 
Row Covenant which is distinctlv ; and with the vanishing of the common 
promised by tlie prophets, and which 1 danger which had welded them 
Is founded by the life, teachings, and | together we get also the vanishing of 
death of tho Lord Jesus Christ. Christ the common spirit of unity among 
mmsolf speaks of tlie new dispemsa- the people. The hoolc of Judges re- 
tton which was to be the New fleets the broken unity of the cliildren 
Covenant. In the early Christian of Israel, and sliows us tlie people 
Cliurch tlie two divs. of tlie B. were divided amongst tliemselves, and 
Imown respectively as the Old and ' united only in tlie face of common 
the New Covenants. The word I dangers. But through the whole of 
Covenant was rendered incorrectly ' this unsettled period we find tliat the 
liy the Lat. word Tedamcnl-um, and I tradition of unity lives on, especially 
BO lias passed in tlie language of the ; in the minds and licarts of tho greater 
modern world for tlie two divs. of the ' men amongst the tribes, and this idea 
B.. the Old and the Now Tchtaincnts. I of national unity leads to tfic desire for 
Tlie religion of tlie Hebrew race ' a king who shall lie to Israel the 
was a national religion — a. religion I symbol of tlieir unity and the 
wliich affected the state as a whole, anointed of God. Up to this time the 
in which the individual was unim- 1 centre of the monotheistic religion of 
portant. This national religion which the Hebrews was the sacred ark and 
bound them together and tills the priesthood. This priesthood was 
sense of unity, had come to them essentially aristocratic and conserva- 
'vilh tho oxodus from Egypt. From ^ ttve, and was at this period supplanted 
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by the power ol the prophets. The 
essential differences between priest- 
hood and prophecy are that priest- 
hood naturaily tends to conserve all 
that has been rcgrarded as frood and 
great in religion, but makes little for- 
ward progress; prophecy, on the other 
hand, is essentially direct inspiration 
from God, by which religion is por- 
trayed to the prophet in a new light 
and as a practical solution of the 
problems which were troubling the 
men of the day. The first of the great 
Israelltish prophets was Samuel, and 
from ins time we trace the beginnings 
of many of the great movements of the 
history of Israel. In fact, to a very 
great extent, it is true to say that 
the spiritual tradition which runs so 
obviously through the O.T. and to 
which the N.T. is linked up, takes its 
beginning in the work of Samuel and 
from Ids inspiration. Samuel was 
himself a priest, but is important in 
the history of Israel as a propliet. 

A new danger had arisen which it 
was necessary for the Israelites to 
face as a united race. The incursions 
of the PlilUstines meant for them the 
renewal of the demand that they 
should have a king wlio would lead 
them in battle as a united nation. 
Samuel had perhaps more than any 
one the ideal of a united nation, but 
did not altogether relish the idea that 
an ideal which he cherislied of a 
nation united liy tlie worslup of 
Jehovah should be actually united by 
the headship of an eartlily king. But 
he was also wise enough to realise 
that for the preservation of the chil- 
dren ol Israel as a nation it was neces- 
sary that they should have a king, 
and accordingly he gave tliem Saul. 
Then came the disobedience and 
downfall of Saul and the elevation of 
Darvld, in ■ this way beginning the 
great Davidic dj-nasty. The founda- 
tion of this dynasty was one of the 
great features of tliis period, since 
from the greatness of tliat race sprang 
the greatness of the Jewish empire 
and the foundation ol a great ideal in 
the eyes ol the people. Under the 
brilliant rule ol David the Heh. race 
became a great nation, the rulers of a 
great empire, an empire which be- 
came their ideal. During the days 
which followed the downfall of the 
Hebrews, during the black days of 
their captivity, they regarded the 
period of the Davidic empire ns a 
period to be looked back to and 
revered and reverenced as the great- 
est period of tiieir rule. But they did 
also more than this : the recollection 
of their bygone greatness gave them 
the vision of a still gi-eater kingdom 
wliich they would found with the 
Messiah as their leader, and so the 
days of the kingdom ol David came to 


bo regarded as the forerunner of the 
time when they should rule all tho 
world. The ideal of tho universal 
kingdom of God which tlieir Jlessiah 
was to found was tho outcome of tho 
greatness of tlio temporal kingdom 
of David. This period of temporal 
greatness had also otlier effects as far- 
reacliing as the former: from this time 
tho liistory of Israel is bound up to n 
very great extent with tho history of 
her prophets. Tlie magm'fleent con- 
ceptions of the spiritual religion of tlie 
childi'en of Israel to bo found in tho 
literature of tho O.T. takes its rise 
from this period. Prophets had prob- 
ably been in existence in Israel as 
long as the priesthood itself, but 
they had probably dwelt apart, and 
bad taken no very great part in tlie 
life of the people. lYom this time 
forth we get, however, tho prophetic 
writings of tlio proplicts, giving tis 
the best conception of the greatnc.ss 
and wonderfulncss of tlie religion of 
Jehovah and leading up to the H.T. 
and the new dispensation which is 
actually joined up to tlieso wonderful 
writings. Another effect this period 
had was to make Jerusalem tho city 
of God and tho centre of tho national 
and religious spirit of tho Hob. people. 
Tho heart of the people turns natur- 
ally in captivity to ‘ iJion,’ the city of 
David, and Jerusalem becomes tho 
symbol on earth of tho heavenly city in 
which is tho throne of Jehovah him- 
self. The final view which must bo 
taken of thisshortsketchot thohlstory 
of the O.T. is tho outcome of rivalry 
between tho nortliern and soutliern 
tribes, leading to tlie division of tho 
kingdom into two, Israel and Judah. 
In the main, although at times un- 
friendly, the general tendency of tho 
two kingdoms is to remain on the best 
of terms. For a time they are able to 
subdue the smaller kingdoms which 
surround them, to offer steady re- 
sistance to the larger kingdom of 
Syria, but with tho rise of tlie greater 
empires of Assyria and Babylon tho 
two kingdoms fall and the captivity 
begins. Tho shame, the horror, the 
self -contempt which ivas felt by tho 
race for themselves is evident in the 
wTitings of tho O.T. They felt that 
tho idolatrous departures from tho 
worsliip of tho God of Israel had been 
punished only too deservedly by their 
exile and captivity, but throughout it 
all runs tho idea that God will not 
leave them to perish ignobly in their 
cliains, but will restore his olioscn 
people and make them a great race 
with the coming of tho Me.ssiali. But 
with their first captivity ends their 
era of greatness as an independent 
nation; no longer are they to glorj' in 
the fame of their Davidic kingdom 
no longer are they a great empire 
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Empire succeeded empire, Babylon, the question of authorship, not re- 
Persia, Greece rose and fell, but the garded as important amongst the 
Hebrews remained as a race depen- Jews, is infinitely more complicated 
dent upon their successiTo con- than it appears. Thronghoiit the 
querors. Only for a century did they whole of the Pentateuch there are 
restore themselves as an independent differences of style and language 
race, and tiien again thej- fell before which show themselves al=o in the 
the rising tide of the great P-om. race, book of Joshua, and which prove 
They were self-governing, that is. they obviously that the books were not 
governed themselves according to the all written by the same hand, and 
law of Moses, but they were alway.s that it was not all ^vritten at the 
the inferior, the conquered race. .Such same time. AH this simply proves 
is the later history of Israel, a history that it is futile to attempt to base 
which takes us up practically to the the authorship upon the classifica- 
destruction of Jerusalem (their Zion, tion already given, for that all the 
tho city of David, and the prototype | evidence which we have goe.s to 
of the city of God) by the Roman i prove that the books of the Penta- 
legions in a.d. 70. But it is necessary i touch and the book of Joshua, which 
to emphasise here the tact that cannot well be separated from the 
through it all there runs a continuous prertous five book-, are not subse- 
iiterature, a literature which never qnent narratives, but a series of inde- 
ccased, and in which is retlected the pendent narratives which have been 
fallen glories of the Israelites, the con- carefully collected and edited by one 
tempt in which they held themselves, man. This view is supported al=o by 
their deservedness of such a terrible the facts that sev. incidents are re- 
punishment, bnt above all the idea lated more than once, and that many 
tliat the God of Israel was still the of the law,s are repeated. Whenever 
God who would deliver them out of reference is made to the name of 
the house of bondage. Moses he is refer."cd to as a prophet. 

The main division of the B., as has i.e. a man who spoke to the people 
already been pointed out, is into two from God. Bnt it is hardly to be 
great dlvs., the O.T. and the X.T. credited timt the books of the Penta- 
The O.T. is divided in the Eng. Ian- touch, which comprise a highly- 
guage into thirty-nine books, in the organised priestly ritual, should have 
Ueb. B,, however, the dlv. was only come in their prc.sent state from the 
into twenty-four, 1 and 2 Kings, 1 hand of the prophet himself. In a 
and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Cfiironlcles, elose examination of the Pentateuch 
Ezra and Nehemiah, and the twelve it became obvious that a part of it 
minor prophets being respectively gave evidence of being pre-Mosaio: 
counted as one book This div. Is not references were made to kings who 
altogether stationary as tar as the j ruled over the land of Edom before 
Heb. B. is concerned, the number i the children of Israel had kings; there 
being reduced by Josephu.= and in- 1 were, as has already been pointed out. 
creased by Ephiphanius. The books 1 many parallel and double references, 
were grouped together into three I and one of the authors had a strong 
main groups or divs. The first the I bias in favour of the priestly section 
Torah or the Law, the second Nebiim of the community, devoting a great 
or the Prophets, and thirdly the ! part of his v.Titings to matters affect- 
holy writings of Kethubim. The ; ing the ritual of the Hebrews. All 
Torah consists of the book of Moses ■ these points were noticed by a Bel- 
or the Pentateuch; the ^vritings of i gian physician of the name of Astnec. 
the prophets include the historical • who formulated a theorj- which 
books, or the former prophets and the I seemed both sound and plausible, 
latter prophets, that IS the prophetical , The tliv. which he made corresponded 
writings proper; while the poetical j with the div. that was emphasised by 
books comprise, in addition to the the writings, some of which were 
Pralms, Proverbs, and Job, the five ; prophetieal in tone, the others adopt- 
roUs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesi- ' ing the attitude of the priest. Astnec 
^stes, and Esther, together with the concluded that the difference corre- 
of Daniel. Nehemiah, and Ezra, sponded with the employment of the 
. books of Moses, and the term Jehovah (Lord) and Elohim 

hulorical books . — The tradition of (God). Exodus vi. 3 states distinctly 
the Jews ascribes to Moses the ivriting that the name Jehovah was a name 
of the first five books of the B., to the employment of wliich only came 
Joshua the book named after him. . into being with the exodus. ‘ And 
and to Samuel the books which take I appeared unto Abraham, unto 
their name from him. Since ail ' Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name 
Jewish authorship was anonymous, it of God Almighty, but by my name 
IS obviotB that this classification is ■ Jehovah was I not known to them." 
mere conjecture, and a more detailed i Accordingly, in this way the writ- 
examination of the case shows that ■ ings of the Pentateuch were divided 
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according to their sources in Elohistic be almost impossible; tbor 
and Jehovistic MTitings. The name themselves as the subject in question 
‘ God ■ was taken as showing that the impressed them personallv, and not in 
employment of that term indicated relation to the subject apart from its 
the earliest or primary writings, effect on them. Tlie poetic structure 
while the term ‘ Jehovah ’ was used of these books remains very much un- 
in what were regarded as snppiemen- changed fron 

tarj’ writings. In this way rose the the Hebraic . , 

theory of the supplement-hypothesis, down to tho 

Hupfleld proved practic-ally the exist- sisted not of tho fall of accent or the 
ence of a third writer who agreed quantity of tho syllables, but in a 
largely witli the Eloliistio writer, but rhythm of tho sense alone, a rhytlim 
was also in many places widely best known as a sense rhvthm or 
different from him. Ho also ex- parallelism. Tho authenticity of tlie 
pressed the opinion, which found wide Psalms as wo have them atthepresent 
acceptance, that tlie ivritings of this time is, as with tho historical book, 
third author and of tho ‘ Jeliovah ’ open to very grave doubts and verv 
authority were not supplementary, obvious criticisms. The Psalm's 
but were altogctlicr independent which are ascribed to David, Asaph, 
writings. The tliree writers who and Solomon, to name only three of 
have been mentioned obviously inter- the important authors given in tho 
pret three different tendencies, three book itself, cannot bo regarded os 
different points of view. We have being strictly correct. The tendency 
distinctly the writings of tlie pro- is always to ascribe some ancient and 
phetical mind, the priestly mind, and honoured name to them, but wliile it 
the mind of the layman. How these is impossible to believe the authorship 
three points of view came to bo in every case, it is also wrong to deny 
united together into one set of writ- any Davidic origin to any of the 
ings is only explicable when we re- Psalms. A number of tliem im- 
member the usual maimers and man- doubtedly originated with David and 
nerisms of the Hob. copyist and the with the other nutliors to whom they 
usual tendency of tho fleb. genius, are ascribed. But as with the his- 
Tho order of the writings seems obvi- torical books, it is impossible to over- 
ously to bo the Book of the Covenant, look cases of parallelism, as e.g. 
followed by Deuteronomy, followed Psalm xiv. and Psalm liii., where It is 
by the. code of tho priests, wliich is impossible to come to any conclusion 
obviously the outcome of tho time except that tho copyist has again 
when the priesthood had assumed the exemised tho undoubted llccnco 
position of a ruling caste, that is, after which ho allowed himself. It is also 
the Restoration. Tho books of tho impossible to agree with tho conclu- 
Pentateuch can best be regarded as sion that all the Psalms are of tho 
the outcome of tho combination of great exile period, since wo have 
writings of various periods in tho many examples of earlier Psalms and 
history of tho Jews, combined to- songs in tho B. We can, however, 
gether and probably added to by the agree that since tho period of tho 

copyist ' .. -.ii ritings. exile the Psalms undoubtedly became 

The H mself a tho means of e.xpression of religious 

great nco he feeling for tho whoio of tho Deb. race, 

copied autho- Amongst tho other poetical books to 

cities and gave any necessary bar- which a similar criticism can bo ap- 
mony by his own additions.. Almost plied is the book of Proverbs which 
all the wTitings of the O.T. may be proves the Hebrew a poet even in Ids 
regarded as compilations from vari- philosophy. The greatest name in the 
ous sources. Tho main idea running wisdom of the Jews is undoubtedly 
through the Hein mind was the addi- Solomon, and to him is usually 
tion of part to part, not the develop- ascribed the book of IToverbs. That 
ment of a single idea, and this is fully it is possible that bolomon contri- 
exempliflod in their genius of archi- buted much of tlic wisdom of that 
tecturo, in the poetical books and the book is undoubted, but the whole of 
books of the law, and tho historical it can certainly not bo ascribed to 
books also. him. Tho book of Ecclesiastes, an- 

The poetical looks. — Tho general othcrexampleofHcliien poetic philo 
tendency of the Hebraic mind was sopliy, was nritten probably some 
not to express abstract ideas, but to considerable time after the exile, 
use the medium of personal action The book of Job sums up tho whole 
and desire for tho expression of feel- question of tho religion of tho O.T., 
ing. The reduction of all experience the goodness and justice of God in 
to personal standards is rellcctcd relation to the merit of tlie sufferer, 
throughout the whole of the poetical It asks the question wliy tho lover of 
books. To view things from tho God is afflicted witli gi-ievous punish- 
point of view of a theory only was to ments, and the whole question is 
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debated and answered by the various 
speakers. Here too, however, an 
obvious interpellation can be noted in 
the speeches of Klihu who disconnects 
the arf?umcnt, and whoso speeches 
may be assigpied to a verj' much later 
author. 

Th& prophetical looks . — The pro- 
phetical wTitings begin with Amos, 
after whom the succession of prophets 
is regular. The older school of pro- 
phets, Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha, 
loft no waitings, neither did the 
prophet Jonah, the book called after 
his name being only an episode in his 
life. The later prophets wrote down 
their teachings or doctrines which 
they had not spoken but wished to be 
known. The ofllcc of a prophet can- 
not be likened to the priestly office 
which was definitely appointed. A 
prophet was a man of tlie moment, a 
man sent by God, with whom God 
spoke, to whom God appeared, and 
who was given a definite message to 
tell to the people directly from God. 
He did not even of a necessity see 
into the future, he need not as a 
prophet foretell events, he was there 
in order to interi)rct to the people the 
various aets of God, and to guide 
them over a crisis in the affairs of the 
nation. That in almost every case ho 
foretold of the joys and splendours of 
tlic beaveuly kingdom is due to the 
fact that it was necessary, in order 
tliat the people sliould strive after tlie 
kingdom of God, that the image of 
that kingdom should be ever Ijefore 
their eyes, and tliat they sliould be 
continually reminded of the grcatnc.ss 
and goodness of Jehovah. 

The customary Joivlsh division of 
the prophets is the former prophets 
and the latter prophets. The former 
prophets were the records of Judge.s, 
Samuel, and Kings; the latter arc the 
writings of tlie prophets of the later 
period. These again are subdivided 
into the greater prophets and the 
minor prophets. The books of the 
former prophets are distinctly his- 
torical books, WTitten roimd the cen- 
tral cliaracters of tlie period, and in- 
fluenced by the earlier Hebraic writ- 
ings. Judges is simply a compiled 
narrative completed and arranged by 
the compiler; Samuel, a book which 
centres round the doings of the pro- 
phet Samuel and the kings Saul and 
JJavid. The book of Kings is again 
simply a eorapilation which, in con- 
junction with these other books, com- 
pletes the history of the Jews from 
the entrance into the Holy Land down 
to the fall of Jerusalem. Tbe latter 
major prophets consist of the writings 
of Isaiali, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. The 
prophecy of Isaiah falls into two very 
distinct parts, the div. being chaps. 
l-:i9 and chaps. 40-GC. The latter is 


much later than the former, and even 
of the former it is now doubted 
W'hethcr Isaiah did actually write it 
all. The latter portion seems almost 
certainly to have been written just 
previous to the restoration, a century 
and a half after tlie original prophecies 
of Isaiah himself. Jeremiah’s pro- 
phecies began during the greatness of 
the empire of Babylon, and were 
directed against the sins of the people; 
but wliilc lamenting the awfulness of 
their sin and trying to turn aside the 
wrath which he saw must come, he 
eventually prophecies the restoration. 
Ezekiel flourished at the beginning of 
the Gth century b.c. He was carried 
off together with other exiles to 
Babj’lon,and from here he prophesied 
the coming full of Jerusalem (o8G). 
Toward-s the end of bi.s prophecies 
conies the propliecy of the future 
restoration of the nation, and ho de- 
scribes in detail the reorganisation of 
the restored nation. The twelve minor 
prophets were — as has been pointed 
out — regarded as the second div. of 
the latter prophets by the Jews, and 
also ns a single book. The approxi- 
mate dates of these minor prophets 
arc; Amos and Hosea, 740; Zephaniah, 
G20; Nahum, about GOO; llabakkuk, 
about the same time; Obadiah, aftei' 
580; Haggai. 520; Zechariah, 520; 
Malachi, 450; Joel, .5th century; 
Jonah, 4th century. 

Canon of the Old Testament . — The 
word canon is Greek. In its original 
meaning it signified a straight rod or 
rule. In its scriptural application it 
probably means the books which were 
considered the standard books by the 
Hebrews. All the wTitings included 
in the canon were hold by the Jews to 
be the direct inspiration of God. The 
Jcwisli canon was divided into three 
distinct parts. The Torah, or the 
Books of the Law; the Prophets, con- 
sisting of eight books — the former 
prophets and the latter prophets; and 
the Sacred Writings — tlie hagio- 
grapha — which consisted of the poeti- 
cal books, the Rolls, and Daniel, Ezra, 
Nchemiah, and Chronicles. This div. 
represents probably the stages in the 
canonising of the various books. 
Since the closing of the w hole canon 
by Ezra camiot be accepted, it is 
necessary to form an opinion from the 
internal evidence given in the books 
themselves as to the probable data 
when these three divs. actually be- 
came parts of the canon. The earliest 
canon seems to have consisted of the 
Torah, about 444 b.c., supplemented 
probably some two hundred years 
later by the prophets, and again one 
hundred years later by the hagio- 
grapha. Tlie Heb. canon contained 
none of the books which form the 
Apocrypha. The Greek translation of 
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the B., the Septuagint, contained 
these, but they were pronounced 
against by Jerome at the end of the 
4th century a.d. The old Lnt. yersion 
and the Vulgate still, however, con- 
tained them, and the Council of 
Trentcanonised them into tlie Catholic 
B. Tile Protestants of the Reforma- 
tion, however, treated them in the 
same way as tliey had been treated 
by Jerome, and wliile acknowledging 
their utility os books of moral teach- 
ings, denied the divinity of their 
revelation. By the advanced sections 
of the Reformed Cliureh, however, 
they have been entirely rejected, and 
the canon of the O.T. is to them 
identical with the canon of the 
Hebrews. 

The text of the Old Testament . — 
The original form of the Hebrew text 
was purely consonantal. It was not 
until the 6th or 8th century that the 
pointed text was given us by the 
Traditionists or Massoretes. Hence 
the name Massoretic te.xt is given to 
the MSS. from wliich our O.T. is de- 
rived. This probably only became 
fixed about the end of the second 
Christian century. The aim of the 
Massoretes was to preserve and hand 
down the text which liad been handed 
down to them. To the end that the 
proper pronunciation of the text 
might he preserved, they added a 
system of vowel points and accents 
such as we now have. The oldest 
MSS. of the O.T. which we have only 
goes back to tlie beginning of the 
10th century, although some of the 
writings included in that MSS. pro- 
bably date back one or two centuries 
earlier. Further, all the MSS. which 
we have represent the same Hebrew 
text, i.e. the Massoretic. The chief 
versions of the O.T, which we have 
are the Targum, the Septuagint, and 
the Latin Vulgate. The Targum is a 
purely Jewish version, dating from 
the period immediately antecedent 
to the Christian era. The uTitings are 
certainly not earlier than the 4th cen- 
tury B.c. The te.xt of the Targum is 
practically identical with the Mas- 
soretic text. The Septuagint was a 
Greek version of the Jewish canon lor 
use by the Greek speaking Jews of 
Alexandria. Originally it contained 
only the Pentateuch, but the later 

‘ - — ion were after- 

n it, so that by 
century it was 
by the Hebrews 
and as such passed on to the Christian 
Church. There are also other versions 
of considerably less importance called 
by the names of Aqulla, Syinmachus, 
and Theodotion. The old Lat. version 
was in the 6th century superseded by 
the Latin translation of Jerome, to 
which the name of Vulgate was given. 
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This Vulgate was translated dnrin" 
the later years of the 4th centurv. 
The now version was translated froin 
the Heb., but use was also made by 
Jeromeof the Gk. versions thene.vtant. 

The Xcw Testament . — The period 
of Jewish history just previous to tho 
birth of Christ had been a period in 
which the hopes of tho coming of 
the jfessiah had been raised and 
quickened. Some of tho books of 
the Apocrypha, written during tho 
last two centuries previous to tho 
birth of Christ, had given full vent 
to this feeling. But at tho outset it 
is necessary to state that tho Jews 
did not put forward in any way the 
idea of a Christ who was to come and 
suffer death in this world. Still, the 
expectation of the coming of a Jlessiah 
was raised to its highest point just 
previous to tho realisation of that 
expectation, which, however, pn.ssed 
without recognition on the part of the 
Jews themselves. Tho ri.so of the 
h'toratiiro of tho N.T. did not come, 
however, wi‘’ 

Christian rcl 
no UTitings; 
at first did 

for a literature to instruct future 
generations in tho truths which they 
themselves had experienced. To 
understand this wo must realise that 
the early Christian boliovod in tho 
immediate coming of the Lord. Ho 
looked forward to his release from 
this earth by the second coming of tho 
Messiah, and this coming was daily, 
almost hourly, c.xpcotcd. Hence ho 
did not see tho necessity of writing 
down his experiences for generations 
who would not need thorn. The 
literature of the N.T. then arose be- 
cause ultimatel.v there arose a situa- 
tion which needed a literature: it was 
not uritton from any desire to emu- 
late the writings of tho older Hebrew 
book. By undertaking his missionary 
journeys, Paul also undertook tho 
necessity of creating a lltcraturo. 
When many small settlements of 
Christians grow up in all parts of the 
Roman world, it became necessary 
either to visit them personally or to 
substitute for that visit letters of 
advice and counsel. In this way and 
for this purpose were written the 
epistles to tho Thcssalonians, which 
are tho oldest Christian documents 
which we have, and incidentally it 
should be noticed that both thc.se 
epistles are UTitten uith the imme- 
diate object of calming tho agitation 
which had arisen from a belief in the 
immediate second coming of tho 
Messiah. In tho various opistlc,s 
which St. Paul nddre.s,sed to tho Chris- 
tian colonies ho developed his Ideas of 
the doctrines of Christ, and puts for- 
ward his view of the teachings. Bo- 
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yond the ‘eschatological ’ views which tionofthelifeandsayingsoftheChrist; 
were gradually beginning to subside, the apostles and disciples travelling 
there was also now' arising other views from place to place, would begin to 
of doctrine which were a disturbing feel the necessity for some written 
influence in the Christian Church, and account of the life of Christ. They 
which many of the Pauline epistles were constant travellers, they tarried 
were \vritten to rebuke. but little in one place, it was probably 

The epistle to the Romans was a long before they returned. During 
practical summing up of the gospel of their absence it was necessary that 
St. Paul. He had planned a journey instruction of some description should 
to Rome, but he knew that his visit be given to their converts and fol- 
io .Terusalem first was fraught with lowers. Hence came the desire for a 
danger. Hence he sent his epistle to wTitten literature which would give 
the Romans, in which we get a full that instruction, and would contain 
and clear account of the Pauline doc- the beginnings of the historical litora- 
trine. After this letter most of his ture of the N.T. The constant inter- 


epistles contain theories (Ephesians 
and Colossians are examples of this), 
but through most of these epistles 
runs his Idea of the unity of the 
Church which was to unite both 
Gentile and Jew, ‘ that God might 
have mercy on all.' His epistles to 
Timothy and Titus are purely pastoral 
letters, wTitten to his helpers when 
the charge of a church had been com- 
mitted to them. The epistle to the 
Hebrews was not written by Paul, 
but probably by a disciple of his, or at 
least one greatly under the Influence 
of his teachings. Many theories have 
been put forward; Barnabas, Apollos, 
and Luke all being given by different 
authorities as possible authors. 

The other epistles of the N.T. are 
to a very great extent the following 
of the impulse already given by the 
' apostle of the Gentiles.’ They are 
usually known as the ‘ Catholic ’ 
epistles, a name given them since they 
were tx) appeal not to a special section 
of the Church, but to the ‘ universal ’ 
Church of Christ. The name Catholic 
also amongst the followers of the early 
Church was equivalent to the word 
canonical. First Peter was written 
for the Christians of the northern 
rov. of .‘Vsia Jlinor, who were pro- 
ably at this time suffering from aj 
persecution. The epistle of James is 
addressed to a much larger section of 
the community of Christians. The 
epistles of James and Jude were 
written by the brothers of Christ, the 
ejilstlo of Judo being addressed to a 
section of the Christians w’ho appear 
to have fallen under the influence of 
men who were making the propaga- 
tion of the gospel the work of mounte- 
banks. 

The Gospels and the Acts. — The 
rise of the historical literature of the 
N.T. was probably delayed in much 
the same way and tor much the same 
reasons as the beginnings of the 
opistolic literature. The early Chris- 
tians did not consider it necessary to 
record the doings and sayings of Our 
Lord, they wore simply awaiting the 
coming of the Messiah. Gradually, 
however, there would grow up a tradi- 


course of the disciples one with 
another, the recollection of the say- 
ings and doings of Om' Lord supple- 
mented by one another, would give 
the necessary basis for a written 
account of the life of Christ, and 
would fix that life on definite lines. 

Probably the earliest form of gospel 
that we have is to be found in the 
sayings of Christ which were witten 
down In Hebrew by Matthew, and 
which are generally known as the 
‘ Logia.’ The writing of this ‘ Logia ’ 
is definitely confirmed by the state- 
ment of Papias, and it forms the core 
of the gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, This ‘ Logia ’ did not supply 
the full needs of the Christian com- 
munity, it in no way professed to be 
a complete record of the life of Christ, 
but it was for this complete record of 
the life of Christ that the Cbristians, 
as their hope of the immediate coming 
of the Messiah grew fainter, wished. 
And St. Mark, supplementing the 
tradition already held by the teaching 
of St. Peter, gave us our first com- 
plete gospel. This was written at 
Rome, probably between the years 
A.D. 64-70. The gospel according to 
.St. Matthew was in reality simply 
the ‘ Logia ’ together with the gospel 
according to St. Mark, and in the 
course of time this gospel superseded 
almost entirely the use of or tbe need 
for the original ‘ Logia.’ St. Luke’s 
gospel is written largely from the 
historical point of view. It is ad- 
dressed to a particular individual ; it 
is composed of very much the same 
materials as the gospel according to 
St. Matthew, but is supplemented 
by the author from other sources. 
This was the first vol. of that liter’s 
work, since it seems to be very gener- 
ally accepted nowada.vs that St. Luke 
supplemented his first writings by tbe 
addition of the Acts of the Apostles. 
These three gospels form what are 
called the Synoptic gospels, the fourth 
gospel, that according to St. John, 
being held to stand upon a somewhat 
different plane. The gospel according 
to St. John was \vritten probably 
about the end of the first century. It 
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contains mnoh the same information 
as tile Synoptic Kospels, and was 
probably pTittcu pith full knowledge 
of what those gospels contained. But 
it is written from a highly ethical and 
idealistic point of view, and formu- 
lated the doctrines of the Christian 
creed in such a way ns to reconcile 
them and make them more accept- 
able to the Gentiles. The fourth gos- 
pel has played the most Important 
part in the history of Christian 
theology, and in tho formation of the 
Christian creed. The Aets of the 
-Apostles, as mentioned above, form 
the second contribution of tho writer 
Luke, and seem, from internal evi- 
dence. to have been UTitten in part at 
least by an eyewitness. It traces the 
history of the Christian Churcli from 
the death of Christ down to the 
coming of Paul to Rome, where they 
leave off very abruptly, leaving tlie 
later history of the ' apostle to the 
Gentiles ’ in obscurity. The writings 
included in tho N.T. form by no 
means the end of tho ivritings of tl»e 
early Christian Church. We have a 
number of writings of the followers of 
the apostles, who followed the tradi- 
tional writings, and wiio wrote many 
books. Amongst tlvese may bo men- 
tioned the gospoi according to the 
Hebreu's, the Ebionito gospel, tlie 
Protevangolium of James, and the 
Acts of Paul. Tlie canon of the N.T. 
was much disputed. Tho various 
churches adopted varying canons for 
the literature of tho N.T.. but early in 
the 4th century Eusebius gives us an 
account of the di.sputes, and reviews 
the books whicii were generally ac- 
cepted. He gives three classes, the 
fir.st of which rvas generally accepted, 
and included the Gospels, tho Acts, 
the Pauline Epistles, 1 Peter, and 
1 John, together with the Apocalypse. 
The other epistles, Jude, James, 
Peter, and 2 and 3 John, are ques- 
tioned. Books such as tho Acts of 
Paul and Hermas are rejected. But 
the church of Antioch and the church 
of Syria give other lists. Under the 
influence of Athanasius, however, and 
at the Council of Carthage, the canon 
of the N.T. was fixed as we have it 
at the present day. Disputes, how- 
ever, still rose with the Eastern 
Church, but in the course of time the 
canon as fi.ved by Athanasius and 
Jerome was generally adopted by the 



its development merely in transla- 
tions in manuscript in the English 
tongue directly from the Vulgate. 
Bede tells us that Cmdmon instructed 
bv an angel put into poetical form 
‘ The Creation of the World and the 
beginning of the Human Race.’ whilst 
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Bede himself, although none of the 
work is now extant, is said on re- 
liable authority to have trans. pjwt 
of the gospel according to Saint John 
into tho English tongue. During tlie 
centuries whicli passed between the 
death of Bedo and tlie Norman Con- 
quest wo have many translations of 
various parts of the B. which take in 
many cases tho form of glosses. No 
very groat attempt seems to bo mnilo 
at independent translations, and j-ct 
in some cases we have oxample.s of 
tliese translations, but for tho most 
part tho work takes tho form of 
glosses. With the coming of tho 
Normans it is only natural that this 
translation sliould coase, a conquered 
race treated in a servile manner by 
tlieir conquering masters cannot be 
expected to put forth tho neccs.-5arv 
energy or spirit to produce trans- 
lations in tlie vernaonlar. a tongue 
which was only spoken in their hovels 
and which was entirely disregarded 
by their conquerors in tlie court and 
the high places of the land. But with 
the ultimate separation from tlie Con- 
tinent, and tlie union of tho Saxon 
and Norman people into tho one 
Eng. race, by a very natural law tho 
preponder.ating section of tho com- 
munity imposed their language and 
their customs on the conquering 
race. Although during tho period of 
absolute Norman Infliionoo wo have 
some evidence of translations of 
parts of tho B., all such translations 
are into tho languago of tho con- 
querors, but now wo come to tho 
recommencomont of English versions. 
Previous to the groat version by 
Wyclifle we have some evidence of 
parts of tho B. having been trans. 
into Engh'sh during tho 14th century. 
In tho 14th centur.v wo got tho 
Wyclillltc versions of tho B. Tho 
early version was issued probably 
about 1382, and the later version four 
years after tho dentil of Wycllflo, tliat 
is in tho year 1383. Wiint part 
Wycliffe himself actually look in tho 
translation is not definitely known, 
it is, however, supposed on fair 
evidence that ho trans. tho gospels. 
Tho work began by the translat ion of 
tho gospels, and this part was pro- 
bably finished some twenty years 
before tho B. was actually pub. Tho 
vast probability is that tlio O.T. 
portion of tho early version was tho 
work of a very fervent Wyolilllto. 
Medas do Herford. Tho lator vonsioii 
was probably tlie work of tho suc- 
cessor of Wycliffo, John Pursoy, and 
is certainly, as far ns idiomatic Eng- 
lish is concerned, a groat improvement 
on the early version. It was also 
very popular, there being a gicat 
many copies of it remaining at tho 
present day, in spite of tho poraccu- 
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tions o£ tbo Lollards. Those versions 
were the last of the MSS. Bs. of 
England. In the 15th century John 
Caxton had introduced the art of 
printing Into tiiis country, and 
ultimateiy advantage was taken of 
it to print at least portions of the 
Scriptures. It is, liowover, necessary 
to notice that the printing of an 
Eng. B. did not iinmediateiy follow 
the introduction of tlio art of printing 
into the country; tliat the B. iiad 
been printed in the German state.s at 
least seventy yoai-s before an Eng. 
printed version appeared; and that 
no complete Eng. 13. was printed in 
England before 1538. A printed cd. 
of the N.T. by Tyndaic appeared in 
1525, having been tran-slated into tlio 
vernacular, and printed under difli- 
cidties somewhat great. During the 
ton years which followed, Tyndaic 
also trans. and printed various other 
portions of the B. Tlio characteristic 
point of the translations of Tyndale 
are their absolute independence of 
the work of any otlier translator. 
Tlio first full translation of the Eng. 
B. la the work of Miles Coverdale, 
which, although it must have been in 
progi-ess at the same time as the work 
of Tyndale, was done independently 
of this. His translation ia not so In- 
dependent aa tliat of Tyndaic. Cover- 
dale probably used in his translation 
Luther’s B., the Vulgate, and, from 
some evidence, Tyndale. The first 
Eng. B. printed in England was the 
work of one Thomas Matthew, who 
cannot claim to be at all an independent 
writer, since the greater part of hia 
work is a reproduction of Tyndale arid 
Coverdale. Dr. Westcott points out 
that this B. was printed by the king’s 
licence, and that from this ed. of the 
B. wo get all our subsequent eds., this 
being taken ns the standard work. The 
next edition of tlic Eng. B. was the 
‘ Groat B.’ undertaken under the 
patronage of Thomas Cromwell, and 
giving on its title page a picture of 
Hem'y VIII. presenting the B. to 
O’raniuer and Cromwell, who in turn 
presented it to the clergy and laity. 
This B. was printed under the super- 
vision of Coverdale, and while the 
printing of it was commenced in Paris 
it was finished in London, owing to 
the action of the Inquisitor-General, 
wlio attempted to stop the printing 
in Paris. In 1500 appeared the 
Genevan, or the ' Breeches ’ B., so 
called from the translation of Genesis 
iii. 7, ‘ They sewed fig leaves together 
and made themselves breeches.’ The 
printing and publication of this B. 
was done at the expense of the con- 
gregation at Geneva. The B. was a 
thorough revision of tlie ‘ Great B.’ 
The Bishop’s B. was printed about 
tlic year 1508, and was undertaken 


as an A.V. of the Great B. But 
although it was intended to drive out 
the Genevan B. it never succeeded in 
its object. At the end of the 10th 
century and tlie beginning of the 17th 
century respectively appeared a N.T. 
and an O.T. trails, into English by 
Catholics. The N.T. was printed at 
Rhoims, and the O.T. atDouai in 1582 
and 1009 respectively. They had a 
fair amount of inUuence on the A.V. 
of the B. which appeared in 1611. 
The work of bringing out the A.V. of 
the B. was one of the results of the 
Hampton Com’t Conforonee, called by 
James I. in 1004. He suggested the 
revision of the Eng. B., a work to be 
done by the best scliolars in the 
kingdom. The version was to bo with- 
out notes, since the notes of the 
Genevan B. seemed to the king to be 
seditious and dangerous. The men 
who were employed to do this work 
consisted of the best scliolars in the 
country. They wore divided up into 
six committees, each committee 
having a special section of tlie B. to 
work upon. The whole of their work 
was revised by a general committee. 
That tlie work was carefully revised 
is obvious from the fact that over 
two years were spent In that revision, 
and altogether the work took about 
seven years. Tliis version continued 
to bo used, and still, in spite of a 
R.V., continues in general use in 
this country' at the present time. The- 
R.V. was tlie work of Convocation, 
It being determined in Convocation 
in 1870 that two coumiittees should 
bo formed for the revision of tlie 
Scriptures of the O.'r. and N.T. re- 
spectively'. ’I’liese committees were 
to have the power to invite the co- 
operation of any eminent scholar, no 
account being taken of nationality 
or creed. Co-operation yvas invited 
with America, and the work ulti- 
mately became the work of English- 
speaking Christians throughout the 
world. The Roman Catholic Church 
alone refused co-operation. The 
version was completed by 1881, and 
yvas in that year presented to Con- 
vocation. Since that time it has been 
used in churches throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, and 
is sloyvly replacing the older A.V., 
having many advantages of trans- 
lation and rendering over tliat version. 

The texts and versions of the B . — 

I The earliest of all extant Heb, MSS. 

! of the O.T. only dates back to the 9th 
century a.d. 'I’liat is sev'. centuries 
! later than the earliest texts yvhicli we 
I have of the Scriptures of the N.T. 

I All the Heb. MSS. yvhich yve have at 
I the present time are essentially 
Massoretic texts. The Massoretic 
1 texts are the yvork of a sect knoyvn as 
1 Massoretes, yvho, continuing in a yvay 
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the work alreadr done by the Tar- 
grunis and the Talmudists, set tliem- 
selres the task of sifting from the mass 
of tradition and commentary of tho 
Taimudists, and from the paraphrases 
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in 1S15 by fi^iljiam O'firyan, or 
Bryant, wlio was a MetlioUist lav 
preacher. Tho name B. C. nas given 
to the sect heenuso tlioy appealed onlv 
to the Bildo for tlie doctrines wliicii 


of tlie Targums, tho real, actual text^ they taught. The society was tomidcd 
of the O.T. Their work continued | at Shehbear, in N. Devon, and became 
from about the Gth to tho 11th cen-Jof importance in Devonsluro ami 
turics. They provided the text with ! Cornwall. 


points to indicate the vowels, and 
thus went far in fixing the correct 
interpretation of doubtful passages. 

In this work they were making a dis- 
tinct advance on the work of tho 
Talmudists, who had said much con- 
cerning the correct vowel pronuncia- 
tion of the Hebrews, but had not! century. The sect flourished, but in 
actually provided vowel points for | creased in numbers slowly. O’Bryan 
the MSS. After the production of an was the natural lender for some time 


The ministration.s of the 
Wesleys undoubtedly had great in- 
fluence on tho dov'clopmont of this 
sect, but the district in which it be- 
came first of great importance was 
one which had to come under the 
personal influence of tho groat leader 
of the evangelical revival of the ISth 


actual text from tho mass of tradition 
of the Talmudists, extraordinary pre 
cautions were adopted for the safe 
preservation of the corrected MSS. 
Another text is that of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, which differs in many 
places from the Massoretic text, the 
differences being usuallj- of small im- 
portance, but the Massoretic text is 
preferred to this. This text contains 
only the Pentateuch, and is therefore 
not of very great importance. One of 
the most important versions which 
we have is that of the Septuagint, 
which is a copy of the books of the 
O.T. mitten in Greek, and probably 
made In Egypt during the 3rd century 
B.c. The Septuagint version, how- 
ever, when completed contained not 
only the books of the Heb. canon, but 
the books which have formed the 
books of the Apocrypha since tho 
Reformation period. Of Syriac ver- 
sions the most important is the 
Peshitto Syriac or the Simple Version, 
made probably about the 3rd century 
A.D. This version became a necessity 
to the Christian missionaries who 
were spreading abroad the doctrines 
of Christianity in the lands of Syria 
and Mesopotamia. There are also 
Coptic and Ethiopic versions which 
were used for much the same purpose 
in Egypt and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Of Lat. versions the two rnost j 
important are tho old Dat. version, 


but when he put forward extravagant 
claims, thcsectsplit into two divisions. 
A reconciliation took place.and agents 
of the B. C. were sent to various parts 
of tlie British Empire. Thev did not 
differ essentially from the Methodist.s 
in any point, but yet in tiio early days 
they suffered much even nt tlie hands 
of the Jlethodists. They amalga- 
mated with tho Methodists in 190G. 
and now form part of the United 
Methodists. Outstanding names in 
their denomination are those of 
O’Bryan, Thorne, and Billy Bray. 
In 1900 they had over 200 ministers, 
30,000 members, and 050 chapels. 

Bible Communists, founded in 1S4S 
by J. II. Noyes, and known ns tlie 
Oneida Community. Tlie primary 
object of tlie community was essen- 
tially religious. It certainly flourisliod 
at tlie beginning, and many of its 
practices were liyper-communistio. 
Tiiey practised not only community 
of property and life, but by means 
of a system called complex mar- 
riages, comimmity of women also. 
In 1879 this .system of complex 
marriage was discontinued, and tno 
years later tlie niovcmcnt was turned 
into a joint stock company. It lias 

r . ,. 

marriage 
ct feature 


was banislied. 
Bible Societies. 


Tliesp may be dc- 


wbioh is far more important from tho 1 flued generally as associations u'liicli 


/point of view of the N.T. than of the 
' O.T., since it is only a Lat. version of 
the Septuagint in the O.T., hut an 
actual translation of the original Gk. 
in the N.T.; secondly, the Vulgate, 

B. of tho Rom.m Churoli even at 
present day, the O.T. of which wa 
translation by Jerome of the old Heb. 
text, tlie text svhich we now^caU 
Massoretic ' ’ ^ 

not yet pa 
the Massor . ’ 
same from 

century. , , 

Bible Christians, a society founded 


have as tlioir cliicf work tlie transla- 
tion and propagation of tlic Scriptures 
amongst all nations. They are iisiinlly 
accepted as a late outcome of tlie 
~ ■ id indeed it is only 

after tlio Reformn- 
icties begin to attain 
any real importauco; liut previous to 
the Reformation, and during tlie 
period immediately following tho Re- 
formation, wo find tlie Scriptures 
being translated and to a certain e.x- 

tontdissemin 

That the 
doctrine that 
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o£ the Protestants had a great in- ciations throughout the country. The 
fluenco on this movement cannot lor society met with many difficulties, 
one moment he denied. Before or especially from its adhesion to the 
during the 18th centurj' wo find the principle of the distrihution of the 
following societies formed : The Scriptures without note or comment. 
Society for the Propagation of the hut it has in most cases been able to 
Gospel in Wales, 1062; the Society for surmount its difficulties. Other 
ProraotingC!liristianKnowledge,1698; British Bible Societies which may be 
the Danish Society for Sending Mis- noticed briefly here are the Edinbm-gh 
sionaries to India, 1705; the Society Bible Society, 1809; the Glasgow 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Bible Society, 1812, which, owing to 
Foreign Parts, 1701; the Society for difficulties as to the form in which 
Promoting Christian Knowledge the Scriptures should bo published by 
Amongst the Poor, 1750; the Naval the Briti.sh and Foreign Bible Society,' 
and Military Bible Society, 1780. All disassociated themselves from that 
these societies had ultimately the body, and been mo in 1861 the Scottish 
same object in view — the spreading National Bible Society. The Dublin 

of Christia- ’ - ■ ’ i.- - Bible Society was founded in 1806, 

lation and and afterwards, by amalgamation with 

In Gorma ■ kindred societies throughout Ireland, 

been formed with the same object, became tho Hibernian Bible Society, 
and the society formed in 1792 for tho It is associated with the British and 
Propagation of the Gospel in France Foreign Bible Society, and contributes 
was brought to a speedy end by the annually to the funds of that society. 
Rovoiution. The cv.angelical revival Amongst the more import ! nt of the 
of the 18th century naturally had a European B. S. may be mentioned the 
(Treat influence on these societies, and Prussian Bible Society, 1814, origin- 
led to the establishment of many ally started as the Berlin Bible Society 
new ones. in 1806; the Bu.ssian Bible Society 

The British and Foreign Bible (Revel), 1807 ; the Swedish Bible 
Socieiu- — This society was founded in Society, 1814 ; and tho Finnish Bible 
1804, and remains to the present day Society, 1813; ther eare in addition 
tho most important of all B. S. It had innumerable others. Most of these 
its origin in tho difficulty which the societies found considerable support 
Rev. Tiiomas Charles of Bala found in in tho early days from tho British and 
the work of propagating tho gospel In Foreign Bible Society, and many of 
Wales, owing to tho lack of Welsh the Continental societies have been 
Bibles. To eradicate this difficulty bitterly attacked by the Roman 
thesociotywasformod with the object Catholics. There are no Roman 
of sending out copies of the Gospels Catholic Bible societies ; the Catholic 
translated into the necessary Ian- Encvclopmdia saying on the subject, 
(Tuages to those countries where tho ‘ Tho Church, believing herself to be 
need lor them was felt. They were to the divinely appointed custodian and 
bo neutral ns far as doctrinal transla- interpreter of Holy writ, she cannot, 
tions were concerned, and were to rvithout turm'ng traitor to herself, 
help in the circulation of the Holy approve the distribution of Scripture 
Scriptures ‘ without note or com- “ without note or comment.” ’ In 
mont.’ The original society founded America the Philadelphia Bible 
in London in tho year already men- Society was founded in 1808, and 
tinned consisted of a committee of gradually a number of societies grew 
thirty-six, six of whom were to be up which by 1839 had all amalga- 
distingui-shed foreigners who lived in mated into the American Bible 
or near London, and the remaining Society. The American society is one 
thirty members were to bo divided of the most active of all Bible societies, 
amongstrepresontativesof the Cliurch distributing well over 2,000,000 copies 
of England who had a membership of of the Scriptures every year, and 
fifteen, and representatives of non- translating these into nearly 100 
conformity who had a similar number different languages. The society is 
of members. The soeioty found sup- wealthy, and since its inception has 
port from all Christian bodies, and distributed nearly 100.000.000 copies 
developed rapidly, having at the of the Old and New Testaments, 
present day 6000 auxiliary societies in Biblia Pauperum, a Lat. term 
England and Wales, and over 2000 meaning ‘ Poor Men’s Bible,’ is the 
abroad. Tho contributions from all ■ name which has been given in 
sources amount to nearly £500,000. 1 modern times to a series of SiSS. and 
Noariy 2,000,000 copie.s of Bibles and 1 printed books which contain rude 
Testamontsarodlstributed every year, 1 illustrations of biblical subjects, with 
the majority of which arc distributed \ a short explanatory text accom- 
in England and Wales, whilst tho I panying each picture. Very often 
society also sends largo contributions these pictures represented events in 
annually to tho various religious asso- the life of Christ, together with the 
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correspondinirprefigurements or types 
that occur in the O.T.; the text was in 
rhj'ming Latin verse. On an anti- 
pendium or altar-front in the Leo- 
pold Chapel of Klosternenburg in 
Austria fifteen scones from tlie life 
of Christ were executed in enamels. 
Bach scene was accompanied hy two 
O.T. preflgurements, and the date of 
the work was llSl. The MS. at St. 
Florian, in Austria, dating from the 
eariy 14th century, is the first one 
known to contain a simiiar triple 
arrangement. The books which con- 
tain such pictmes belong to the class 
of ‘ block-books ’ which were pro- 
duced largely during the years pre- 
ceding tile invention of typography. 
They are so called because they were 
printed from engraved wooden blocks; 
it is not certainly knorni whether the 
books were printed by rubbing the 
back of tlie paper, when placed on the 
block, or whetlier a primitive type of 
press was used. One side only of tlie 
paper was printed on, and two blank 
sides were tlicn pasted together. The 
name B. P. is first used in Heinec- 
ken’s Idie Ginirale d'une Collection 
d’ Esiainpes, 1771. 

Bibliography is derived from the 
post-classical Greek word ^ifiXicypacfico 
which, when first used, meant the 
■ ivriting of books,’ and was so used in 
France (‘ blbliographie ’) till the 18th 
century, and in England till the 19th 
century. It was mainly owing to the 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin tliat tlie change was 
then made in England; Southey pre- 
ferred the term ' bibliology,’ which 
lias now dropped into desuetude. The 

early Fr. j — .,g,. 

gerated nd 

scope of it 

came within their province to classify 
books from the point of view of their 
value as 1 itcratiire, their artistic excel- 
lence, etc. It is now recognised that 
the proper function of B. is to suggest 
certain general principles of arrange- 
ment and their application. _ These 
principles are not very many in num- 
ber nor particularly abstruse, and the 
main requisite of any B. is_ that a 
realli’’ definite idea should exist as to 
the use of tlie finished work. At the 
present time one scliool of biblio- 
graphers has for its special study such 
subjects connected witli books as the 
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Bibliography 
another, been pub. to cater for per 
sons interested. These poriodlcaL 
i^ong which may bo mentioned The 
^ii/liof/raphica, 
1S80-S9; and Zeit- 
schrift fur Budicrfreundc, 1897, Imvc 
not as a rule been long-lived. In- 
formation may also bo found in The 
Library, 1S93, by Andrew Lang; The 
Printed Book, trans. from the Fr. of 
Boucliot by B. C, Bigmoro in 
1890; Connaissances A6cessaircs diin 
Bibliophile, 1899, 5th cd., bv E 
Eouveyre; Gracsse's Trisor de Lirres 
Bares ct Preeieux, 1850-00, and 
kindred works. Such things as the 
histories of printing, book-liinding, 
etc., do not properly come witliin the 
prov. of B.; further information will 
befound in the sov. articles on thesiih- 
jects already mentioned as included 
by the bibliographers of this school. 

The usual definition of the science 
of B. is the science of books ns such. 
It thus comprehends the subject and 
class of tho work, tlie size, the pagina- 
tion, the tf-pe, the plates, tho rarity, 
etc. It will thus be seen that tho 
ideal of bibliographical work is the 
provision in nu accessible form of a 
comprehensive description of a copy 
of any book, posse.ssing any typo- 
graphical, historical, or literary 
interest, in its original form as lir.st 
pub., and of any different issues of it. 
Wlien such a catalogue lias been 
compiled and verified, each indivi- 
dual ivork could bo described by a 
simple reference. Such nu ideal Is, of 
course, impossible at tho present 
time, owing to tho enormous quantity 
of books already printed and being 
printed every year, and consequently 
bibliograpiicrs are obliged to restrict 
the scope of their catalogues to tho 
special object for which they nro 
required. 'Thiis catalogues arc found 
of the books of a certain author, or of 
those pub. in a certain period, or of 
those dealing with special Hiibjects, 
etc. Tho standard description of any 
book generally consists of tho folloiv- 
ing sections: (a) A transcript of the 
title-page, tho colophon (it any), and 

any ' headings. 

(5) . number of 

leavt nsiiremcnfs 

of such leaves, and tho different kinds 
of typo employed, etc. (ej A de- 


historv of printing, book-collecting, | scription of the literary contents of 
book-binding, book-illustration, and ' tho book, and the extent thereof, etc. 
other allied topics. The London \ It any other point not included In tho 


Bibliographical Society, the 
burgh Bibliographical .Society, the 
Grolier Club of New York, and other 
such institutions, are concerned with 
such subjects. There are no good 
general treatises on them, but, in 
addition to the publications of the 
societies mentioned above, several 
periodicals have, at one time or 


Edin-l above requires to be mentioned, ns 
imparting some distinctive or neces- 
sary information about tho particular 
w'ork, it is put at the end of tho above 
descriptions. 

When a bibliographer wishes to 
describe a book, ho examines it first of 
all to discover its origin, and to test 
the statements as to tho publisher, 
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etc., and to see if it is in perfect con- 
dition. He also notices if the type 
corresponds to tlie alleged date of the 
work, and whether any leaves have 
been inserted from another copy in 
order to supply omissions. This can 
be discovered by observing whether 
tho ‘ signatures ’ of the folios cor- 
respond as they should do. The 
• size ’ of a book is the relation of the 
size of the separate pages to the 
original sheet of paper of which they 
formed a part. Thus wlicn the sheet 
is simply folded in two the hook is in 
‘ folio,’ wlicn in four it is in ‘ quarto,’ 
when in eiglit ‘ octavo,’ or 8vo, etc. 

Tlie names of Hs. dealing with tlic 
special subjects already indicated 
will be found in tho articles on those 
subjects, but among tlie best known 
general catalogues, etc., tho following 
may be mentioned; General Caialof/uc 
of the Libraru of the British Museum; 
Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, 1824; 
Heinsius’ Allfjcmeines Biicher-Lexi- 
kon; Kayser’s Index Locupletissimus 
Librorum; Qu6rard’s La France Lit- 
tdrairc, etc., etc. 

Bibliomancy (Gk. pi^Xiov, a book, 
and navreia., prophecy) is a means of 
obtaining omens as to tho future, 
which Is widely practised. The mcfciiod 
of procedure Is as follows; the person 
wishing to obtain information opens 
tho book at random, and then en- 
deavours to apply the passage dis- 
played to the particular case. The 
book usually chosen now for the pur- 
pose is the Bible; the ancients used 
Homer or Virgil, tho process being 
then termed sortes Ilomerice or sortes 
Viruiliancc. 

Bibliomania is a Gk. word used to’ 
describe the capricious folly of the 
book miser, which impels him to 
acquire books, destitute of literary 
merit, the rarity of which is their one 
claim to distinction. The passion is 
an old one, but the actual word was 
introduced from the Fr. about 1750, 
when even among educated people 
there was a strong desire to possess 
uncut copies of vcUum and first cds. 
of quite obscure works. From the 
time of Brandt, however, satire has 
been freely poured on this fashionable 
madness, and the kindly ridicule of 
Abbt Uivc, Dr. Fervier, and others 
has done much to correct the taste of 
the bibliophile. The word is also 
applied to an acute attack of a long- 
ing to possess certain books, such as 
induced the JIarquis of Blandford to 
pay £2200 for the Valdarfer Boccaccio 
(1471), at tho lloxburghe sale in 1812. 
To quote two other examples of 
purely fancitid book prices, Caxton’s 
Encudos fetched £2350, and at the 
Ashburton sale in 1897 an original 

Gidenberg andFust ’Bible (1450) was 
knocked down to the bidder at £4000. 

II 


Bibliotheque Nationale, the French 
national library in Paris. There is 
mention of a collection of manu- 
scripts by Charlemagne, but Charles 
V.’s is the most famous of the earlj’ 
collections. The library has had many 
homes, as, for example, at Fontaine- 
bleau under Francis I. and later in 
Mazarin’s palace. It was finally, 
however, installed in its present 
buildings (Rue Colbert), erected be- 
tween 1854-75. There are five depts.; 
printed books (3,500,000), manu- 
scripts (100,000), prints, maps, and 
coins, each with a room open to the 
public. 

Bibra, Baron Ernst von (1800-78), 
Ger. UTitcr, travelled in Brazil, ChUi, 
and Peru, and brought home good 
natural history and ethnological col- 
lections. Not only did he pub. his 
explorations in Reisen in Siidamerika, 
1854, but wTote also many works on 
chemistry and some novels remark- 
able for their excellence of description. 

Bibulus, Marcus Calpurnius, was 
consul with Julius Cresar in 59 B.c. 
His efforts to oppose Cffisar’s agi-arian 
law and other democratic measures 
being futile, he excited much ridicule 
by spending eight months of his 
consulate sVmt up in Yiis own house. 
As proconsul of Syria he further 
displayed his incapacity. He died 
about 32 n.c. 

Bicarbonate, an old name for acid 
carbonate. The gas carbon dioxide 
(COs) when dissolved in water is 
looked upon us carbonic acid, which 
may be represented as HjCOj. If 
both hydrogen atoms are replaced by 
a metal the resulting compound is 
called a carbonate, aS sodium car- 
bonate. Na.COj; but when one hydro- 
gen atom only is replaced, the result 
is a bicarbonate, as sodium bicar- 
bonate, NaHCOj, the name being due 
to the fact that the proportion of the 
carbonic acid gi-oup to the amount of 
sodium is doubled. The term bicar- 
bonate usually refers to bicarbonate 
of soda, which is useful medicinally 
as a gastric sedative and antacid. See 
Sodium and Sod.v. 

Bice is the name of two pigments, 
of blue and green respectively. In the 
natural B., formed with clay mixed 
with yellow oclire, the blue and green 
colours arc due to the carbonate of 
copper in the B. The artiflcially- 
manuf. B. is not so durable as the 
natural. B. has long been known to 
artists under various names, but its 
use is now dying out. The etymo- 
logical origin of the name is obscure. 

Biceps (Bat., from bi, two, caput, 
head) is an anatomical term mean- 
ing two-headed. It is used to denote 
two muscles of tho human body, one 
of the arm, the other of the leg. The 
former, the ‘ B. flexor cubiti,’ is the 

L 
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muscle on the upper arm, which 
serves to flex the elbow ; the ‘ B. 
flexor crucis ' extends along the 
whole of the back of the thigh and 
flexes the knee. In popular use 
biceps ’ generally denotes the muscle 
of the arm. 


Bickerton 



a, biceps ; 6, triceps ; c, ulna ; rf, radius ; 
tendons. 

Bicester, a inrkt. tn. of Oxfordshire 
and the seat of the county court- 
house, is situated 11 in. N.N.E. of 
Oxford. The ruins of ..tlia Castrn 
( Alcoster), probably one of the fortified 
places built by Plautius. lie a mile 
and a half to the S.W. of B., on the 
Akoman Street of the Romans. There 
are sev. fairs held annually in the tn., 

at Easter, in .1 tine, in August, at 

Michaelmas, and in December: there mitted to full orders in the same year 
are manufs. of rope, clothing, and i by the Bishop of Gloucester. Ho pro- 
pale ale. Pop. 3500. cceded ulth his wife on a ini-s-sion to 

Bioetre is the name of a noted Africa, and on ids return in 1S17 was 
hospital of Paris, situated on air made secretary of the Church Mi.s 
eminence on the .‘i. side of the city, sionary Society, a post whlcli hp tilled 
Founded by Louis IX, as a Car- 


shaped vessel in wliich a zinc plate 
fixed to a brass rod is placed betn-een 
two carbon plates. Wien the cell Ls 
not in use the brass rod should be 
raised and secured by n screw so that 
the zinc is clear of the exciting liquid. 
The electromotive force of the cell 
diminishes rapidly after a short time, 
so that it is not used in batteries 
where a current is needed for long 
periods. 

Biokerdyke, John, the pseudon'.-m 
of Charles Henry Cook (h. lS5S).'nn 
Eng. journalist, novelist, and sporting 
iiTiter, born in London. His works 
j include : Ang^ina in Salt ii'alcr, 1SS7 : 
Days in Thnlc U'ith Eod, Gun, and 
• Camera, 1894; Sea Fiehing (in the 
! Badminton Library). 1895: iVild 
I Sports in Ireland, 1897 : The Boot o/ 
f/ic All-round Angler, 1900. lie was 
part editor of Pil:c and Pereh, 1900, 

I and contributed to the Eneg. llrit. 
j and the fietorian Countu Histories. 

Bickorstaff, Isaac, pseudonym 
adopted by Dean Swift, when in 1709 
he published the pamplilet burlesiine- 
ing Partridge, the almanac-maker, 
whose death ho solemnly foretold nnd 
proved. 

Biokersteth, Edward (1780-1850), a, 
ciergj-man of the Chmoh of England, 
was born at Kirkby-Lonsdalo, West- 
moreland, on March 19. He was a 
solicitor at Norwich from 1812 to 
1815, but his religious tendencies be- 
came more pronounced, nnd he took 
deacon’s orders in 1815, nnd was nd- 


thusian monastery, it was in the pos 
session of J ohn. Bishop of Winchester, 
in 1290, hence the name of B., a cor- 
ruption of Winchester. Destroyed in 
1032, it was rebuilt, and is now, after 
liaving been a hospital and a prison, 
a home for indigent old men and 
incurable lunatics. 


till 1830. He became rector of I.ong 
Watton, in Hertfordshire, in 1,S30. 
and spent the remainder of Id-- life 
there. He died of congestion oi tin- 
brain on Feb. 24. He pub. a iarge 
number of hymns, scruion.--. and 
tracts. 

Biokersteth, Edward (1850-97), an 
Anglican miBsionary. grandson of 


Bichat. Marie Francois Xavier ' above, was born at Banningliam, in 
(1771-1802), French -anatomist and I Norfolk. He went to Dellii in 1877 
physiologist. In 1797, ho was ap- 1 to be the first head of the Cambridge 
pointed lecturer in anatomy, surgery, I Mission there, which lie founded. He 
and experimental physiology at the returned to England in 18.S2, nnd was 
Hotel Dieu, nnd in 1800 he tvas made ! made rector of l-'ramlinghani, butlolk. 


phvsician. He is regarded as the ; where he remained till 18SC. In the 
founder of general anatomy. Hi.s i latter year he went to Japan, and was 
chiefw ' J - — es, I made Bishop of Tokyo. He worked 

1800; . ■ ri, -in Japan till 1890. 

1800: d i Bickerton, Sir Richard Hussey 

la Phv „ ' 1. , (1759-183-J), admiral, during a long 

Bichromate Cell, a voltaic cell in and distinguislicd careerwas stationed 
which the electric current is as.so- I in many difi'erent quarters of (he 
pinted with the chemical action of a globe. Ho tooli_part in 1781 in the 
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^\ith Nelsou in the Mediterranean i been used at various times, from the 


before Trafalgar. Soon aftenvards he 
was reealied and given a post in the 
Admiralty, where lie rendered valu- 
able serviee. At different times he 
was associated with the Channel 
Fleet, but his highest office was that 
otcommander-in -chief atPortsmouth. i 
Bicycle, see Cycle. i 

Bida, the fortified cap. of Nupe in I 
Northern Nigeria, W. Africa. The 
Niger flows 20 m. S. Elevation, 450 ft. 
Pop. almost 100,000. 

Bidar, tn.,Nizam’s Dominions, India, 
75 m. N.W. of Hyderabad. It is noted 
lor manufs. of ‘ liidri ware,’ which are 
made in a metal composed of a mix- 
ture of tin, copper, lead, and zinc. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Bidassoa is the name of a riv. which 
rises in the mts. round the valley of 
Bazton in Spanish Navarre, and fiorvs 
into the Bay of Biscay at Fuenter- 
rabia. after a course of 33 m. It forms 
the boundary between Spain and 
France, and was the scene of several 
battles in the Peninsular War. 

Biddeford. a city in York co., 
Maine, United States. Has large 
cotton manufs. It stands on the Saco, 
which supplies power for factories. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Bidder, George Parker (1806-78), 
engineer, was carried round the coim- 
try as a ‘ calculating phenomenon,’ 
until some one, interested in his ex- 
traordinaiy powers, educated him at 
Cambenvell School and Edinburgh 
University. Ho was the inventor of 
the swing bridge for railways, and the 
founder of the Electric Telegraph 
Company, which was the first of its 
kind. Victoria Docks was his greatest 
engineering achievement, but his 
claim to renown rests rather on his 
faculty lor rapid, accurate, and 
elaborate calculation — a faculty which 
he was able to exercise fully during 
Ids many years’ service on parlia- 
mentary committees. His was the 
rare gift of visualising Ugure.s. 

Bidding-prayer (Old Eng. biddan, 
to pray) is the formula or exhortation 
to prayer, which is said in England in 
cathedivils, at university sermons, in 
llie Inns of Coint, and eisewliere on 
special occasions. Such formukx are 
to be found in ancient Gk. liturgies, 
and in Galilean and pre-Reformation 
liturgies of England. The main char- 
acteristic of the B., of which tlie 
form may vary, is that it directly in- 
forms the congicgation of tiie object 
for which tiiey are to pray. It ends 
with the Lord’s Prayer. Tlie B. is 
commanded to be used before every 
sermon, lecture, or homily in the 
canons of the Church of England of 
1603; save in the places above men- 
tioned, a collect is now generally sub- 
stituted. Forms of Bs. which have 


11th to the 15th century, have been 
collected In the Manwile, 1874, a 
work In connection rvith the Siu-tees 
Society. For further information on 
the subject, see the Bidding of Prayers 
before Sermons, written by "WheaUey 
in 1845, and the Church of Our 
Fathers, 1849-53, of D. Rock. 

Biddle, John (1615-02), ‘ the father 
of English Unitarianism,’ was born at 
Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire. 
In 1047, he published his Twelve 
Questions or Arguments, against the 
deity of the Holy Spirit. He was im- 
prisoned, but next year published his 
Confession of h aiih touching the Holy 
Trinity, etc., and he followed this by 
a tract bringing the fathers of the 
Cliurch to support him. In 1055 B. 
was banished to the ScUly Is., where 
he stayed for three years. After the 
Restoration, he was again brought to 
trial, and fined heavUy. Ho was un- 
able to pay, and so was sent to prison, 
where lie died. See his Life by J. 
Toulmin, London, 1791. 

Biddle, Nicholas (1786-1844), Ameri- 
can financier, was president from 
1823-30 of the United States Bank. 
He resigned his second presidency — 
this time of the United States Bank 
of Pennsylvania — in 1839, two years 
before it ceased payment. The unjust 
charge of fraud which was brought 
against him was not followed up. His 
literary talent led to his being chosen 
to compile a History of Lcieis and 
Clarke’s Expedition to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Bideford (' by the ford ’) is a sea- 
port of N. Devon, 8 m. S.W. of Barn- 
staple. It is situated on both sides of 
the Torridge, SJ m. above its con- 
fluence with the estuary of the Taw, 
and an old bridge of twenty-fom- 
arches unites tlie two divs. of the tn. 
Vessels of 500 tons burden can come 
to the cjuay. B. had formerly a very 
extensive trade, and is known as the 
starting-place of .Sir Richard Gren- 
ville’s last voyage, wliiLst it also 
figures prominently in Kingsley’s 
tVestward Ho! Its manufs. are ropes, 
sails, earthenware, leather, etc. Pop. 
9000. 

Bidens is a large genus of Com- 
posite, of which two species, the bm-- 
niarigoids. are common to Britain. It 
received its name from two bristles 
which frequently surmount the angles 
of the fruit and serve in its distribu- 
tion. The British species, B. biparlita 
and B. cornua, giow in wet places, 
while B. Becr.ii is an American water- 
plant. 

Bidloo, Godefroid (1649-1713), 
famous Dutch anatomist and surgeon, 
born at Amsterdam, died at Leyden. 
! F'or some time he ivas professor of ana- 
1 tomyatthe Hague, and later occupied 
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the same position at Leyden, whore 
he also taught chemistry. He was 
physician to William III. of England. 
His chief work is the Anaiomia 
corporix hmnani, an elaborate treatise 
on anatomy in Latin, published in 
folio at Amsterdam, 1G8.5. It is 
adorned with 105 plates bv G. de 
Lairesse, These plates were the cause 
of a groat controversy with George 
Con-per, a London surgeon, who had 
stolon the plates and used them as 
his own. 

Bidpai, or Pilpay, a legendary 
Indian philosopher, to whom a 


from the Sanskrit, means ‘ master 
of knowledge ’), lived under a king 
called Dabshelim, by whom he was 
imprisoned, because of Ids free con- 
demnation of the royal tyranny. He 
was later released to discus's the 
affairs of the kingdom, and n-as then 
commanded to write down his adrice 
in Sanskrit in fable form. The fables 
early became, very popidar, and the 
news of them having readied Persia, 
the King Khosrd Anushirvan (a.D. 
531-579) sent Barzoi, his court phy- 
sician, into India to make a collection 
of them, and to translate them into 
Pahlavi. The physician made this 
translation under the title Kalilah 
and Dininah from the names of two 
jackals in the Sanslrrit version. From 
the Pahlavi, a translation into old 
SjTiacwas made, and the same version 
was again made the basis of a more 
important translation about a.d. 750. 
Then Abdullah - ibn - al - Jlokaffah 
turned it into Arabic, and it was from 
tins version that the fables were 
translated into most of the Emopcan 
languages. The chief sources of the 
Fables of Bidpai are the Pancatantra I 
and the Hitopadesa. The stories. 


much in common. The lames weie 
translated into Hebrew by the Rabbi 
Joel, and from this work was trans- 
lated the Directorium Humana’ Vita 
of John of Capua, a converted Jew. 
This was translated into Italian, and 
from the Italian into English by Sir 
Thomas North, 1570. There have 
been about twenty Englisli transla- 
tions during the last century. Bee J. 
G. N. Kcith-Falconer’s Kalilah and 
Dimnah, Cambridge, 1895. 

Biebriok, a Prussian tu. on the r. b. 
of the Rhine, 3 m. S. of Wiesbaden 
in the province of Hesse - Nassau. 
It was formerly the residence of the 


Bieleff 

dukes of Nassau. It has' inaiiufs of 
cement, manure, sulphuric acid, and 
stucco. Pop. 20,000. 

Biel, the Ger. name of Bienne, is a 
Siwss tn. in the canton of Bern. 20 m 
N.W. of that city. Overlooked bv the 
Jura, and situated on the Lake ol 
Bienne, it is most pleasantiv situated 
Gardens and villas encircle' the tmni 
which is composed of an old quarter 
and a modern quarter, the one scini- 
medlDeval in its irregularity, the other 
very modern in its regular ciegance 
From 1262 to 1352, B. liclonged to 
the bishops of Basel; in 1352 it wa.s 
allied to Bern, and was a tree and 
independent city until 179S. when 
France obtained it, but in 1S15 it 
was again united to Bern. Its in- 
dustries are watch-making, cotton- 
spinning, cigar-making,. tanning, and 
dyeing. Pop. 26,000. 

Biela, Wilhelm. Baron von (1782- 
1856), Ger. astronomer, devoted Ids 
life to the fine arts and to astronomy. 
He is famous because of his discovery 
of a comet, which bears his name. 
This comet, after appearing in 1772 
and 1805, was seen by B. at Jolmnnis- 
bnrg in 1826, ton days before (lam- 
bart saw it at Marseilles. Its return 

in 1832 caused " -oit 

was believed it 

Bielaya, a ri' 
m. long, rising 

gov. of Orenburg, joins the Kama. 

Bielefeld, a walled town in the 
Prussian prov. of Westphalia, 27 m. 
S.W. of Minden. It is picturesquely 
situated on tlic small riv. Lutter at 
the foot of the Teutoburger Foro.st. 
The anct. walls, which withstood their 
last siege in 1673, have been con- 
verted into broad promenades. Tlie 
old castle of Sp-arenburg is tlie most 
notable building. There arc a large 
number of I’rotcstant dcncon.s and 
deaconesses in the town engaged in 
philantliropic ^vork, whilst the colony 
of Bethel is situated at a dlstnuco of 
7 m. from the town. This began ns a 
home for people subject to c|)lleptic 
fits, but noiv includes house.s for thi' 
training of deacons and doaeoncsscs, 
and a workmen’s home. The town i» 
the centre of the linen Indu-stry of 
Westplmlia. and tlic yearly output of 
linen is of considerable value. There 
are also large bleaching grounils, and 
the bleaching indu.st-ry is ver.v active. 
Other manufs include silk, velvet, 
sewing-machines, leather, damask, 
soap, and meerschaum pii)Cs. Tlie tn., 
which d.ates back ns far os the begin- 
ning of the 11th century, hn.s a pop. 
of 70,060. 

Bioleff, or Bielov, n tn. of Euro- 
pean Russia, in the gov. of Toiila, 
situated on the R. Oka, 160 m. n.S.W. 
of Moscow. It is an old tn., and has 
fourteen churches and sev, convents 
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It became in 1408 the cap. ol a vasaal 
principality of Lithuania., hut was 
captured by the Russians in 1494. It 
has a trade in grain. Pop. 10,000. 

Bielena, a tn. of N.E. Bosnia, near 
R. Save, 75 m. N.E. of Sarajevo; 
pop. 10,000. 

Bielgorod, or ‘ white toivn,’ so 
called after a chalk hiU in its neigh- 
bourhood, is a city in the gov. of 
Kursk, Russia, and 721 m. S. of it. 
Situated on a sloping bank of the 
Northern Donets, it is quite pictur- 
esque. Though it has two eatliedrals, 
the see is now transferred to Kursk. 
There are chalk quarries. Pop. 21,850. 

Bieli Kliuch, tn. of Transcaucasia, 
Russia, on Abure plateau, by R. 
Khram, 22 m. S.W. of Tiflis. A noted 
summer resort. Pop. 20,000. 

Bielitz, a tn. of Austrian .Silesia, 
situated on the 1. b. of the Biala, 
IS m. N.E. of Teschen. It is con- 
nected by a bridge uith Biala in 
Galicia. It has dyeworks and a trade 
in woollen goods, wine, and salt. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Biella, a tn. in the Italian prov. of 
Novara, situated on the R. Cervo, 
38 m. N.E. of Turin. It has been 
noted for the manuf. of woollen stuffs 
for many hundred years, and is the 
see of a bishop. Corn, rice, and hemp 
are also prrown. The fields arc irrigated 
by small canals, a system which pre- 
vails in this part of the country. 

Biolo-orero (‘ the white lake ’) is 
the name of a lake in the Russian 
gov. of Novgorod, situated in 00” 10' 
N. lat., and 37° 30' E. long. 'The lake 
has a length of 25 m. and a breadth 
of 20 ra., its area being about 432 
sq. m. Its waters flow into the 
Sliokslia R., and thence to the Volga. 

Biolopol, a Russian tn. in the gov. 
of Kharkov, on the Vira, 170 m. E. of 
Kiev by rail. Founded in 1072 there 
arc brickworks, tanneries, and distil- 
leries. Pop. 17,000. 

Bielostok, or Bialystok, a tn. of 
Russia, on borders of Poland and 
Lithuania, 45 m. S.W. ol Grodno. It 
is a growing industrial centre in 
woollens, cloths, silk, etc., with trade 
in grain and wood. A massacre of 
Jews occurred here in 1900. Pop. 
80,000. 

Bielschowitz, tn. of .Silesia, Prussia, 
29 m. N.E. of Ratibor. It has coal 
mines and zinc-smelting works. Pop. 
7.394. 

Bielshohle is the name of a cave 
situated in the Harz Mts., Germany, 
in the neighbourhood of Rubelaw. It 
is noted for its stalactites. 

Bielsk, a tn. of European Russia, 
in the gov. of Grodno, situated 112 m. 
N.E. of Warsaw. It was the scene of 
a Polish victory over the Russians in 
1831. Pop. 10,000. 

Bielski, Martin (1495-1570). Polish 


chronicler. His Kronika Polska was 
the first book of chronicles wTitten in 
the Polish language, and is the first 
important history of Poland. The 
work, which is stiU valued, was con- 
tinued by his son. 

Bieltzi, a tn. situated in the Rus- 
sian gov. of Bessarabia, on the direct 
line ol railway from Czernowitz to 
Odessa, and about 80 m. from Kishi- 
nev. There arc brickworks and soap 
factories, also a trade in cattle and 
horses. Pop. 19,000. 

Bien-Hoa is a mountainous prov. 
of Cochin China. It possesses a very 
healthy, equable climate. 'The cap. is 
B., about IG m. f ' ' ’■ 

municating witl 
canal. 'There a: 

Bienne, sec Biei.. 

Biennials are plants which require 
two seasons of growth to produce their 
flowers and fruit, and differ from 
annuals only in this fact. In the first 
year they produce only vegetative 
shoots, in the second, flowers, fruits, 
and seeds, after which they perish. 
Examples are hollyhocks, sweet-wil- 
liams, and foxgloves, 

Bierley, North, a township in the B. 
division of the W. Riding of York- 
shire. Its pop. is 15,020, and it has 
large coal and iron resources. 

Bier’s Congestion Treatment, a 
method of dealing with certain 
diseases by inducing an increased 
supply of blood in the part affected. 
Strictly speaking, the eongestion 
treatment refers to the method con- 
sisting of the retention of venous 
blood, but Dr. Bier’s name has also 
been associated with certain methods 
for increasing the suppl.v of arterial 
blood. His general name for the latter 
treatment is the artificial production 
of Active Hyperremia, as opposed to 
Passive Hypenemia artificially pro- 
duced, which includes all methods of 
hindering the departure of the venous 
blood from the part affected. Both 
treatments are based on the principle 
of assisting nature by increasing the 
supply of the blood, and consequently 
of those agencies whose function it is 
to resist and overcomethe disease-pro- 
ducing elements in the particular part 
of the body affected. Dr. Bier points 
out that hypertemia, or an increased 
supply ol blood, is spontaneously pro- 
duced whenever there is an increased 
demand tor the functioning of any 
organ. Nature’s method, however, is 
often too slow. Though it may appear 
that the purpose of the healing 
agencies is the ultimate well-being of 
the total organism, we are hardly 
justified in supposing that their 
activities will always have that de- 
sirable result. The disease-resisting 
corpuscles are as ruthless in then- 
treatment of affected but unreplace- 
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able tissues as they arc in the de- 
struction of inimical germs. That Is 
why wounds are stitched, abscesses 
lanced and drained — that the healing 
process maj- be shortened and the 
strain on the general health lessened 
by artificially procuring the best con- 
ditions for the work of the body’s 
natural healing powers. In like man- 
ner Bier’s treatment proposes to in- 
crease the hypertemla which nature 
has aiready produced in dealing with 
a morbid condition of any part, the 
fundamental principle being that the 
curative properties possessed by cer- 
tain elements in the blood should be 
present in the highest possible in- 
tensity compatible with the well- 
being of the organism as a whole. The 
principal method of producing active 
or arterial hyperjemia is the applica- 
tion of heat. The apjjaratus used by 
Dr. Bier and his assistants for this 
purpose consists of hot-air boxes 
adapted to enclose the different ex- 
tremities, the openings being well- 
packed with fire-proof asbestos cot- 
ton. The source of heat is a Bunsen- 
bumer or a spirit lamp which may be 
regulated. The bmmer is placed be- 
. nenth a chimney which communi- 
cates with the hot-air bo.x, in which a 
shelf is interposed between the direct 
hot current and the limb. A ther- 
mometer is fitted to the box so that 
the temperature may be continually 
imder observation and moderated it 
necessity arises. It is important that 
the heat should never be uncomfort- 
able to the patient, and unless sensi- 
bility is diminished by disease, the 
operator must consult the patient as 
to the degree of temperature main- 
tained. 'The usual effect of the treat- 
ment is to produce a copious perspira- 
tion which must be appropriately 
dealt with when the application is 
discontinued. Slight burns some- 
times occur, and there is also a possi- 
bility of the skin being discoloured by 
a network of brownish lines, probably 
due to decomposed red corpuscles: 
this, however, soon disappears. The 
treatment should onlj' be adopted on 
the advice of a physician experienced 
in hot-air practice, as it entails con- 
siderable demand upon the general 
strength, and in women has produced 
irregularities and abnormalities in 
menstruation. For these reasons. Dr. 
Bier has developed a passive or 
venous hypermmia treatment, where 
the object to be attained is the reten- 
tion of blood in the affected part mr a 
longer period than the normal. This 
is usuallv effected by the application 
of a bandage or a ligature of rubber 
tubing at a part which the experienced 
operator has found to be suitable. 
The constriction should not be so in- 
tense as to cause discomfort: indeed. 
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the comfort of the patient is a reli.ihlc 
sign of the effectiveness of the treat- 
ment. The blood is, as it were, en- 
couraged to linger in the affected part, 
so that Its functions mav be more 
effectively performed. The tre.at- 
ment is to be intermitted at times, 
and the place of constriction altered 
if possible. The use of cupping- 
glasses, in which the air is narefled by 
heat, and of more elaborate suction 
apparatus, also produces hjrpcrreniia; 
though it is likely that such hyper- 
cemia is partly arterial and partly 
venous. The effects claimed for the 
treatment are that it acts as an ano- 
dyne, diminishing pain in the affected 
part, and that injurious bacteria are 
more readily destroyed than in nor- 
mal circulation. In the use of suction 
apparatus, an undoubted advantage 
has been demonstrated in procuring 
mobility of stiffened joints, the in- 
terior of the suction chamber being 
•so arranged that the pressure of the 
atmosphere may bo brought to bear 
in a given direction with a gradation 
of intensity, under a delicate control 
impossible by any other means. For 
tuberculous joints passive hjiionemia 
only is used, as in active liyperaunia 
there is danger of tuberculous matter 
being carried to healthy parts of the 
body. Under the congestion treat- 
ment many cases of startling cure 
have been reported. 

Bierstadt, Albert (1830-19021, a 
Gor. artist, was born at Solingon, near 
Dusseldorf. but at the ago of two wn.< 
taken to America by his parents. He 
returned later to Europe and studied 
at the Academy of Dusseldorf from 
lS.d3-57. He visited Switzerland and 
Italy, and returning to America took 
part in General Landers’ cxjiedition 
across the Rooky Mts. As a result of 
this trip his picture of ‘ Landers Peak’ 
attracted some attention at the Paris 

Expositio 

generally 
vigour an 

colouring. They achieved much suc- 
cess in Europe, and in France especi- 
ally. B. was decorated by several 
continental countries, and created 
a member of the St. Petersburg 
Academy. 

Biesbosch, the name of a (list, of 
Holland on the borders of the provs. 
of N. Brabant and S. Holland. 
Originally dry land, it now consists of 
a huge marshy lake with numerous 
islands. Its present state is duo to 
the bursting of the dykes on Nov. 18, 
1421, when 180 sq. m. were sub- 
merged, seventy-two vils. lost, and 
100,000 people drowned. Of these 
vils. over forty have been reclaimed. 
'The B. is connected with the North 
Sea by means of the Haringviiet and 
HoUandsch Diep. 
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Biezbetzk, a tn. of Tver, Rufisia, 1840-01 he was managing editor and, 
70 m, N.W, of Tver ; pop. 9090. with William CnlJen Bryant, joint 

Biga, vehicle drawn by two animals, o^vner of the New York Evening Pos:i. 
The term is usually applied to a Amongst the offices which he filled in 
variety of Roman chariot, which was his political career were those of 
commonly used in processions and in United States Consul at Paris from 
races. It was two-wheeled and high 1801-04, Minister to France in 1804- 
in front. The back, at which tlie 07, and Secretarj- of State for the 
charioteer entered, was open. State of New York from 1875-77. 

Bigamy. In English law. by the His literary works embrace books of 
Offences aeaiast the Person Act, 1800, travel, bioeraphy, history, and occa- 
scc. 57, ‘ Whosoever, being married, sional political discu-ssions. His best 
shall marry any other person, during 1 work is his edition of Franklin'sAMto- 
tho life of the former husband or wife. I hioyraph’/ and Complete IVorJcs, to 
whether the second marriage shall which he added notes based on per- 
have taken place in England or Ire- sonal knowledge; this ed. supplanted 
land or elsewhere, shall be guilty of the cd. of Jared .Syiarks in accuracy 
felony, and being convicted thereof, and completeness. He also pub. a 
.shall' be liable to be kept in penal brief biography of his friend and 
servitude for anj' term not exceeding associate, William Cullen Bryant, and 
seven years ; ’ but no offence Is com- was an intimate friend and the 
mitted : (I) If the second marriage is literarj’ executor of ,S. .1. Tilden, 
contracted by a person not a British Bigelow, Poultney (5. 1855), Ameri- 
subject outside England and Ireland; can author, b. in New York; educated 
(2) If the former httsband or wife at Y'alc and Columbia Law School: 
has been continually absent for seven called to the bar in the Supreme 
years, and not been known to be Court, Xew York, 1882. Hiiring 
living by the person marrying a 1875-C he had made a journey round 
second time; (3) If the first marriage the world, and he continued to travel 
has been dissolved by a divorce or a largely, making a special study of 
decree of nullity; (4) If there was a tropical coloni.sation and becoming 
Imna fide belief based on reasonable intimate with the German emperor, 
ground that the former husband or He lectured at sev. universities on 
wife was dead. To support a charge modern history and colonial adminis- 
of bigamy a valid first marriage must tration : was corre.spondent for the 
bo proved; thus if a man marries a Times (London) dwing the Spanish- 
woman while his first wife is alive and American War, 1 898. His works 
after the first wife's death marn'es a include The German Emperor and his 
third, the last marriage is not bigarn- Eastern Neipbloitrs ; White Han's 
ous. for his second marriage was a A/rfca, 1898; Children of Ihc Nations, 
nullity. In Scotland, by the statute 1901, etc. 

of 1551, the offence is one of perjury; Big Game. The pursuit of the 
at common law B. Is punishable as an larger fauna has had a fascination for 
offence with imprisonment. men in all ages; ancient cave-dwellers, 

Bigelow, Erastus Brigham (1814- Assywian kings, and modem spoits- 
79), American inventor, contrived, men have all taken pleasure in himt- 
whilst still a boy, a loom for weaving ing.and in recording theiradventures. 
suspender webbing and piping cord. But to-day, instead of finding the 
His other inventions were a machine bear, elk, or aurochs close at liand, 
for making knotted counterpanes and the European hunter must go far 
a power-loom for the carpet weaver, afield if he desire to pursue large 
which has considerably cheapened ' game. Even in Africa things have 
carpets. ] greatly changed. When the Great 

Bigelow, Jacob (1787-1879), phy- "Trek took place, and long after, 
sician and botanist, graduated in j there were va.st regions in .S. Africa 
180G at Harvard University, where ' where lious and buffaloe.s were numer- 
he was afterwards profes.sor in more i ous, but now only small game can 
than one capacity. For more than! be foimd; the larger animals hav 
forty years he practised medicine in ' retreated, and long journeys with 
Boston, but his title to renown re.sts ' horse and ox-waggon are needed to 
on his original research in botany, as ; get into their ■ 

well as on his introduction of single- , follow days of ■ ' ■ 

word nomenclature in the American ^ trackers. All ' ■ . , 

Pharntacopana, 1820. ■ hard work, and often privation ; a 

Bigelow, John, an American jour- : Cape waggon and team may co.st £200 
nalist and statesman, was bora atJIal- , or more, or can be hired at perhaps 
den. N'ow York, Xov. 25, 1817. After' per month; horses, unsalted, are 
CTaduating at Union College in 1835 , fairly cheap, but if salted, are cheaper 
he practised as a lawyer in Xew Y'ork i at three times the price. Drivers and 
for Fo.ne time, from 1839. He later l horse-boys must be hired, and pro- 
took up Journalistic work, and from 1 visions and medicine taken in good 
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qu^titv. In East and Central Alrica 
native carriers are necessary, also 
native hunters, and in swanipv 
districts all the work must he done on 
foot, which Involves great fatigue and 
almost a certainty of sickness. For 
Central and East Africa the best start 
wlU be by rail to Mafeking or beyond, 
or by sea to Beira, for the lower Zam- 
besi, or to Mombasa for British East 
Africa. The animals to bo found in- 
clude the lion, elephant, hippo- 
potamus, rhinoceros, giraffe, buffalo, 
eland, and many species of antelope. 
Lions are especially plentifid in 
British East Africa and the Congo 
State, as also elephants and rhinoceri. 
In 1907 Col. Patterson saw sixteen of 
the latter at one drinking-place. Herds 
of buffalo were once frequent in Cape 
Colony, but have been killed off or 
driven N.; they were greatly thinned 
also in 1890 by a kind of rinderpest. 
They are now to be found mostly 
among the swamps of the Zambesi 
and Limpopo, and hunting them is 
difficidt and dangerous. A wounded 
buffalo win hide and try to surprise 
the himter, and even a ‘ dead ’ one 
must be approached with caution. 
There are close times for shooting, 
varying in the different states, and 
lieenoes run from £1 10s. for small 
game up to £25 or more for the larger 
animals. India has always been 
famous for its wild animals, but 
money, and above all, influence, are 
necessary for enjoying the best sport. 
Without the.so one miglit spend many 
months in a ‘ tiger country ’ and see 
nothing, but vritn them India affords 
splendid chances. There is an immense 
variety of game, tigeis, panthers, 
leopards, a few lions, wild boar, 
rhinoceri, and buffalo, besides deer 
and gazelles from the lordly Samblim- 
downwards. The tigers are un- 
' ■ ■ one was shot 

2i in. in length, 
veighed 540 lbs. 
ar old are 4 or 5 
are to be found 
in many parts of India, but especially 
in the Terai jungles (along the foot of 
the Himalayas), and in the Sunder- 
bunds. They are generally shot from 
elephants, but sometimes from trees, 
towards which they .are driven by 
beaters. Lions are now only found in 
the W.; they are sometimes veiy 
large, quite equal to those of Africa. 
Panthers and leopards are numerous: 
the snow leopard of the Himalayas is 
one of the finest prizes a sportsman 
can secure. Rhinoceri are found in 
the Terai and the Sunderbxmds, and 
the gaur, or Indian bison, in tbe 
Sdtpurd and other mountain ranges. 
One of the most noted sports of India 
is ‘ pig-sticking,’ f.c. hunting the wild 
boar on horseback with spears. This 
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always takes place over rough country, 
and requires pluck, hard riding, and’ 
dexterity; a wild boar at hay is a 
dangerous opponent. The Indian 
buffalo, living in swampy districts 
overgrown with tall reeds, has to be 
hunted on elephants, but sometimes 
in the Central Provinces the reeds ate 
set on fire, after which the buffalo 
may be pursued on foot. The quarry 
itself is somewhat dangerous, but 
malarial fever is more to be dreaded. 
Up in the Himalayas those wlio enjoy 
the toilsome delights of mountaineer- 
ing may stalk the markhor, ibex, and 
wild goat; brown and Himalayan 
bears also, and snow Icopard.s, are 
sometimes met with. At a great alti- 
tude (10,000 to 17,000 ft.), the bharal, 
or blue wild sheep, needs expert stalk- 
ing, and furnishes excellent mutton. 
Pamir sheep are said to stand 4 ft. 
high, and weigh over -100 ibs.. and the 
argalis, or Oris amnion of 'Tibet (of 
which there is a specimen at South 
Kensington), is nearly as large ns a 
donkey. Burma also afford.s plenty 
of sport, its fauna including the 
elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, and 
leopard, besides innumerable deer. 
Elephantshooting. however, isstrictly 
prohibited both liere and in India. 
Good shooting may be bad in some 
parts of Europe, espooinll.v Jlu-ssin. 
Scanflinavia, and tlte Alp.s. In tlio 
former wolves and bears are plentilul, 
and their skins arc mucli prized. 
Bears are sometimes tracked down, 
about Nov., to their winter hiding- 
places, and not infrequently the 
tracker, having located several, goes 
off to tho city and sells liis discovery 
to some sportsman. Tlien after a 
sledge journey of many days, the 
hunter, \vjtli his guide and probably 
a dog, has n long tramp over tlic 
snow to the place of lu'bernation. The 
animal is waked out of his sleep, 
comes out with a rush, and either 
bolts or cliarges his assailants. Ihirtlier 
S., in the Caucasus, wild boars abound 
on the lower slopes, and bears and 
bison also are found Higher np there 
arc clinmois, ibex, and otiier moun- 
tain game: but tiiougli .sport is plenti- 
ful, it is c ■' ‘ ■ 

difficult 
also foil 

often cal . , 

correct, tl ' - . - 

ancient an 
cattle of 

land. A Caucasian wiiu uuii iias ueeii 

killed which stood G ft. liigii. was 10 ft 

1 in in length ' - • '■ -v"' 

and S ft. 4 in. 

ibex are stalk 

the Tyrol, tin 

Pyrenees. In 

bear is liuntcd by men on s/.-is, with 
hounds in leash. Tho bear Iin.s keen 
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scent, but poor vision, and keeps to , eatins? the body of a white whale 15 ft. 
windward if lie can; when cornered. Ion?, and woi!;hini; 3 to 4 tonus, which 
he is dangerous, and not least so when he liad dratfged up on the ice. Walrus 
apparently dead. Bears in Nonvay j may be hunted either with a rifle or 
are now rather scarce. In our own: harpoon; and some men have found 
islands the only large wild animals 1 arctic sport fa.scinating, but it is 
loft are the rod deer of .Scotland and 1 perhaps harder and more trying than 
Exmoor, and the Chillingharn herd of ' any other. There is good shooting in 
white cattle, the last representatives , S. America, but the country is largely 
of the ancient quarry of the men of unexplored, and extremely difflcult. 
the .Stone Age. Bears and wolves I The chief animals are the jaguar, 
lingered much longer in Scotland than ■ puma, many lands of smaller game, 
In England; there is a record of a ' including wild pig, and on the plains 
fierce bear being killed by one of the ! there arc herds of wUd cattle. 
Gordons in the 11th centiuT, and I Armament. — For weapons, the 
wolvesaresaid to have beennumerouB j following arc among the most used, 
and de.structivo down to the ICthjFor large animals, the -450 Express 
century. In X. America the hunter land the 'STT; for the verj’ largest a 
may find abundant sport, though the , double 8-bore rifle. For smaller game 
great herd.s of bison have vanished i the ‘400 Expres.s, the '250 Lee-Mct- 
from the prairies; they were mainly ! ford, and the ‘303 Manniichcr arc very 
slaughtered by the Indians, who killed effective; in N. America, a Winchester 
hundreds to no purpose. After they is perhaps better, as ammunition for 
found they could sell their ‘ buffalo- it Is obtainable everywhere. A couple 
robes ’ to tvhite men, they slew at a of good hunting knives, one for 
still greater rate. The la.st big herd killing and one for skinning, are also 
was destroyed in 1883. The black needed. 

bear also is becoming scarce, having The bibliography of game shooting 
been l-.illcd for his fur, but in the is immense. A few seleetiorrs must 
Rockies grizzlies and other bears are here suflico, but a whole library may 
still to bo found. Many sportsmen be consulted at Mr. Rowland Ward’s, 
declare hunting the grizzly to be IGG Piccadilly. F. C. Selous, A 
one of the most dangerous sports JIunier’gWnrulerings in Smith Africa; 
in the world. He has keen scent and H. A. Brydcn, Kloof anti Karroo; W, 
hearing, is quick, savage, and tre- C. Haxr'mAVitd Sports of .South Africa; 
mendously powerful, having been Capt. Melliss, iaon Htin/inoin.S'omafi- 
known to caiTj' a wapiti carcase, land; Lt.-Col. Patterson, In the Grip 
1000 lbs. in weight, a considerable of the Nyika; Stigand. Big Game of 
distance. Ho is generally caught by East Africxi ; Col. Klnloch, Large 
baiting with the body of a deer or Game Shooting in Thibet, etc.; Sir E. 
other animal; when this is found to Braddon, Thirty Tears of Shikar; 
have been mauled (perhaps buried), Copt. Baldwin, I,f/rpc Game o/ Bengal; 
the hunter hides, and watches for the .1. Inglis, Sport on the Nepal Frontier; 
bear’s return. .Sometimes he is Phillips-WoUcy, Sport in the Crimea 
tracked with dogs, who distract his and Oaucasns; 3. UnyA, Scandinavian 
attention, and afford an opportunity ' .ddrenfuras; Theo. Roo.sevelt, The 
for a shot. Canada Is rich in game, ' iriWerne.9,s Hunter; W. R. Kennedy, 
moose and caribou being the largest; ; .STport in Neii’foiindland; BniWte-Groh- 
these are also found in some of the | man. Camps in the Rocln.es; ,1. 
States. The moose is often taken by ■ Turner-Turner. Three Years’ Hunt- 
‘ crust-hunting,’ when the surface ot' ingand Trapping; .1. Lament, Yaeht- 
the snow is sufficiently hard to bear inp in the Arctic Seas; F. Nansen 
a man on his snow-shoes, but gives i Farthest North. 

way under the sharp hoofs of the' Biggar, a small tn. in the upper 
heavy animal, who is thus quickly 'ward of Lanarkshire, 25 m. S.W. of 
overtaken; the caribou having larger! Edinburgh. It consists mainly of one 
feet can more ca.sily escape. Of late I lengthy street, and has a cruciform 
ycarsNev\ioundlandha.sbecomenotcd ; church with a tower in the middle 
as a shooting ground, but in Ea.stem Pop. 1700. 

Canada as a whole B. G. is becoming; Biggarsberg, a range of rats, in S. 
sciircc. The ‘ bighorn,’ very rare else- ; Africa. It is practically an easterly 
where, is now preserved in British i extension of the Drakensberg Mts., 
Columbia and Kootenay; it is difflcult and it separates the northern part of 
to stalk, there being always a sentinel Natal and the dist. of Newcastle 
on some high peak, constantly on the from the rest of the colony, 
watch. Musk-oxen are found in the Biggleswade, a market tn. in Bed- 
N., and some bison, and the Alaskan fordshire on the r. b. of the Ivel. It 
bcai-s are almost as large a.s the has a large weekly corn-market, and 
grizzly. Polar bears are said not to tliere are many mrkt. gardens in the 
give much sport, but are immensely neighbourhood, which send their pro- 
strong; Captain Markham found one duce to London. It has manufs. of 
n . L2 
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agricultural implements and motor 
vehicles; pop. 6000. 

Bigha, or Biga, a tn. in Asia Minor, 
situated on the Bolki, about IS m. 
from its entrance into the Sea of 
Marmora. 

Big Horn, a navigable river of 
the United States, rising in the 
Rocky Mts., near Fremont's Peak 
in the N.W. of Wyoming. It is the 
largest afiBuent of the Yellowstone 
R., and is calied Wind R. in its upper 
course. It is joined by the Little 
Horn R. at Port Custer, to which 


Bihe 


winged seeds. The most interesting 
genera areBignonia,Tccoma,Catalna 
and Eccremocarpus. 

Bigod, Sir Francis (1508-37), nhcl 
took a degree at Oxford. For a little 
he served Cardinal Wolscv, but was 
entangled in the Pilgrimage of Grace 
undertaken as a protest against 
Henry VIII.’s church reforms. Be 
was hanged at Tyburn because he was 
a leader in the ineffectual rising of 
Beverley. Some of his letters mav 
he seen at the Public Record Office. 

Bigorre was formerly u sub-div. of 


point it is navigable. It traverses a [ south-western France, in the prov. of 


mountainous country in a north- 
easterly course for about 450 m. 


Gascony. It now torms part of the 
I dept. Hautes-PyrdnOes. Tlie cap. is 


Big Horn is the name of a eo. in the ] Tarbes; other tn's. are Vic de Bigorre 
N.W. part of Wyoming, drained by Luz, and Lourdes, 
the Big Horn R. and its tributaries. I Big Rapids, a city and cap. of 
On the E. are the Big Horn Mts., on 1 Jlecosta city, jlichigah. It is situatocl 
the W. the Shoshone Mts. Stock- i on tlie Muskegon H., 55 m. X. from 
raising and agric. pursuits are carried j the city of Grand Rapids. It ha.'' an 
on, and a S 3 -stem of irrigation is .’important trade in lumber, and there 
generally practised. The cap. is Basin. ‘ ‘ “ - 

The dist. has an area of 12,226 sq. m. 

Big Horn is the name of a settle- 
ment in Custer co., Mont., U.S.A., 
situated at the confluence of the Big 
Horn and Yellowstone rivs., 240 m. 

E. of Butte city. 

Big Horn Mountains are a range of 
mts. lying principally in the northern 
part of Wyoming, on the E. of the 
Big Horn R. They are composed of 
ancient sedimentary rooks with a 
granitic nucleus. The range runs in a 
north-westerly and south-easterly 
direction for nearly 180 m., and has a 
number of summits over 9000 ft., 
covered by perpetual snow. The 
Sioux, the most belligerent of the 
.•American Indians, had theirfastnesses 
in these regions for a long time. In 
this district, 15 m. to the S. of Fort 
Custer, occurred the famous massacre 
of Big Horn, in 1876, when 250 
men under General Custer were 
annihilated. 

Biglow Papers, the title of a very 
Jiumorous philosophic poem by .lames 
Russell Lowell. 

Bignonia. a genus of plants of the 
Bignoniacem, named bj' Tournefort 
after the Abb6 Bignon, librarian to 
Louis XIV. All the species are splen - 1 
did plants wlule in blossom, most of 
them are climbers, and they arej 
natives of Air 
climbs h}' met 
tendrils, B. 

sharply-clawed Lcnuruo. i 

Bignoniaoem, a natural order of 
dicotyledonous trees or shrubs, found 
chiefly in Brazil, hut also in Africa 
and America. They arc nearly all 
twining plants 3vith hermaplrrodite, 
zygomorphlc flowers, five joined 
sepals, five joined petals, four didyna- 
mous stamens, two carpels superior 
and usually bilocular with numerous 


are iron foundries, mills, and fiuniture 
factories. Pop. 50UU. 

Big Sandy River, a river of Ten- 
nessee which runs into tin; Ten- 
nessee R. in Henry co., at the point 
where the Louisville and Nashville 
Ry. crosses the Tennessee R. It has 
a length of about 100 m. 

Big Sandy River, n river of Wyom- 
ing, wliich runs into the Green IL, 
22 m. N. of Bryan, after a course of 
about 100 m. 

Big Trees, a post-oflicc in Calaveras. 
California. It has an alt. of 4000 ft. 
Its famous grove of sequoia trce.s, over 
300 ft. high, gives ii, its mime. 

Bihai, or Bihaez, a strong fort. tii. 
in Bosnia, situated on an i.sland of the 
IJnna, 05 m. IV. of Bnnialuka. Its 
possession rvas often contested during 
the Turkish wars. Pop. 3400. 

Bihar, see Bkhar. 

Bihar is the name of a range of mts. 
on the borders of H ungary proper and 
Transylvania. Tlie range, of which 
the highest peak is B., or Cucurlicta 
(0000 ft.), contains tlie sources ot the 
head-streams of the ICoros, and on 
the eastern side those of the Aranyos 
River. 

Bihari, Alexander (1850-1000), a 
Hungarian painter, born at Grosswar- 
dcin : edneatod at Vienna ami Paris, 
under J. P. Laurens. His works deal 
mainly with national peasant life in 
tlie dists. of Hnngar.v round Szoitiok. 

T” "■'•'■'•■es are ‘ Gypsies 

• 111 before tlie 

easiirc Trip on 
at .Supper on 
Roumaiiinu 

Funeral.’ 

Bihe, the na 
and town in 
situated about 

It lies at an alt. of 5300 ft. above tlie 
level ot the sea, and has a siiincieiitly 
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mild climate to allow ol the cultiva- j 
tion ol com and other crops. The; 
kingdom, ol which Kanjombe is the i 
capital, has a pop. of over 100,000. 
Bija Ganita, see Viga Ganita. i 
Bijanaghar, Bijnagur, or Bisnagur, i 
is a deserted city in the Madras presi- ' 
dency of S. India, 36 m. X.W. of 
Tumbuddra. It was an extensive 
place, 8 m. in eireumference, and con- 
tains remains of temples to Shiva, 
Krishna, and Rama, besides other 
fine buildings. It was founded in 
1330, and was a floui-ishing city when 
it ^vas sacked by tlie Mohammedans 
in 1501. 

Bijapur, or Bsjapoor, a city of 
British India, in the Bombay presi- 
dency, situated on a trib. of the 
Kri.shna, and 24.5 m. S.K. of Bombay. 
It was a flourishing city in the time of 
the Moguls, and now consists of two 
parts, tile fort on tlie E. and the old 
city on the \V. It is one of the most 
picturesque collection of mins in 
India; all the remains of the former 
magnificent buildings are Moham- 
medan, save for one verj" early 
Hindu temple. 

Bijawar, a native state of India in 
the agency of Bundolkhand. The tn. 
of B. is situated in 24° 37' N. lat., and 
71)° 31' E. long. The title of the 
cliief, who is a Rajput of the Bundela 
clan, is Maharaja. Tlie state came 
under British administration in 1901. 
Its area is 974 sq. m., and its pop. 
135,000. 

Bijayanagar, a deserted city of S. 
India,in Madras, foimded in 1330, and 
sacked by Mohammedans in 1504. 

Bijbharu, or Bijbahav, a tn. in the 
state of Kashmir, on the R. Jhelam, 
25 m. S.E. of Srinagar. 

Bijnaur, or Bijnor, a tn. and dist. in 
tlic N.W. Provs. of British India, in 
the Rohilkaud div. Tlie tn., which 
is 3 m. from tlie 1. li. of the Ganges, 
lias a trade in sugar, and an,Eng. high 
school for boys: pop. 19,000. 'riic 
area of the dist. is 1898 sq. m. 

Bikanir. a native state of India, in 
the Rajputana agency. The Maha- 
raja Ganga Singh, who succeeded to 
the throne in 1887 at the age of eiglit, 
has been intrusted with full powei-s. 
Coal has been found in the dist. The 
cliief industries are camel-rearing and 
tlie carving of ivorj- and gold brace- 
lets and oriiainents. The area ol the 
state is 2309 sq. m., and the pop., 
greatly reduced by tlie famine of 
1899-1900, in 1901 was 584,000. The 
til. of B. manuls. blankets and candy, 
and has a pop. of 00,000. 

Bikolas, Demetrius, a Gk. poet, ivas 
born in 1S35. He drew his insidration 
cliicfly from the Klephtio songs, and 
he used the Epirotic dialect. His 
poems arc characterised by much 
giace of style and an extremely vivid 


imagination, which have caused them 
to be highly esteemed by the Greek 
nation. His works rank with those of 
John Vilaras, 1771-1823; Theodore 
Aphentoules and George Zalokostas, 
1805-57. Of modem Greek poets, B. 
is considered one of the greatest. 

Bikh, Vish, or Bish, an Indian 
word which means poison. It is 
specifically applied to the extract of 
‘ Aconitmn ferox,’ which was applied 
to arrow-heads, etc. This plant 
grows in the Himalayas and Xepaul. 

Bikrampur, an anct. tn. of Dacca, 
Bengal, India; formerly the seat of 
gov. of the Hindu kings of Bengal, 
and an educational centre. 

Bilara. a tn. of India in Jodhpur, 
Rajputana, situated on the R. Luni. 

Bilaspur, a dist. in Central Pro- 
vinces, British India, with an area of 
7798 sq. m. The cap. is B., about 
250 m. N.E. from Nagpur by rail. 
The products are rice, wheat, cotton, 
etc. 

Bilbao, a picturesque, well-built tn. 
the cap. of the Spanish prov. of Bis- 
caj', on the navigable R. Kervion. 
The tn. lies in a plain a few m. from 
the sea encircled by mts. 'I’liree 
bridges sjian the riv. at this point, 
and B. has sev. fine churches, two 
beautiful promenades, a theatre, a 
marine sehool, etc. It owes all its 
prosperity to the exceedingly large 
deposits of iron-ore in the vicinity, of 
which about 5,000,000 tons are annu- 
ally exported, mainly to Great Britain. 
Coal and coke are tlie principal 
imports, as smelting is also earried on, 
and pig-iron exported in considerable 
quantities. Among the other indus- 
tries arc the manuf. of steel, tin-plate, 
chemicals, glass, and paper; ship- 
building is also carried on. The tn. 
has the largest dry dock in .Spain, and 
in addition another dry dock and two 
graving docks. Pop. 90,1)00. 

Bilberry, or Vaccinixim Myrlillvs, is 
a plant belonging to the Ericaceai, 
which is found on moors and iiiUy 
wooflland disks. It has deciduous 
leaves and edible blue beiries. Other 
names for it are whortleberry or 
blacberrj' (g.v.). 

Bilbilis, tlie name of a tn. of anct. 
Spain, now called Calatayud. In 
anct. times it was celebrated for the 
manuf. of weapons, and had also 
baths, called Aquic Bilbiliante. in 
the time of the empire it had Augusta 
added to its name. 

Bilboes, tetters formerly used for 
offenders on board ship. This word, 
and hillj!), a sword (both Shake- 
spearian), were derived from Bilbao, 
or Bilboa. noted for its iron and steel. 

Bilderdijk, Willem (175C-1831), a 
Dutch poet, was born at Amsterdam. 

! An accident in his youth compelled 
him to give himself up to study, and 



/ 
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he acq^red the habits of vast indus- blood, the condition known as ia.m 

is produced : the tissues*nri> 
He studied at Leyden, and after tak- coionred yellowish by the B nir-. 
mg his Doctorate of Law degree at ments, and tliore is general dcran'-p 
that timversitv. le stiiripil nt.nof;,.o of j- Ic fi.- " A ' . V‘.A‘ utrangc- 


s;®/. - A negree ac ments, and there is general drrnn-i.. 

P'‘d^i<!hat ment of the system. A bilious nlhck 
i° Fi-ench is only indirectly connected with B ■ 

invaded Holland, he refused to snb- catarrii is set up bv tlie in% ion of 
fwl “ew administration and unsuitable or too abundant food; and 
quitted the country, ^ter a visit to sickness, headaclio, and giddiness 
Germany, he took up his residence in result, with vomiting of food and 
London. Here he had a disqreditable bilious matter. Purilled oy-hilc has 
affau’ With one of Ins papiJs, been used ns an aperient and nnti- 
Katharma Schweickhardt, whom he septic. The B. of o.ven wliicli have died 
married in 1802 having divorced his of rinderpest Iia.s been injected in 
nvnt wife. This took place m Bruns- cattle in .Urica tor the prevention 
wick, where she had followed him, of that disease, and the B. of 
and four years later his friends per- serpents is looked upon as a parti.i 
suaded him to return to Holland, antidote to their poisntis 
Here he was well received by Louis Bilejik, a tn. of Asia Minor in flic 
Napoleon, who made him his vilayet of Brusa. It has a pop. of 
librarian. On the abdication of Louis, 5000, and is situated 100 m. to the 
B. fell into great poverty, in wluch ho S.E. of Constantinople. 

TT^ ft rn - 


died. He was a voluminous wviter. Bilge, sec Suipbuildixo. 

and his works arc conspicuous for Bilgram. a tn. in the United 

command of language. Of nearly a Provinces, India. It is situated in the 

hundred works w'hich ho WTote, we Oude prov., about 60 m. h'.W. from 

may name: Buiienlcvcn, 1803; Be Cawnpur. There are the ruins of a 

sicidc der gelccrdcn. 1807 ; Be onder- temple of Srinagar. 

gang der eerste icereld, IS20. Bilharzia (Bislomuvi or Ggnacn- 

Bile, a fluid secreted by the liver. ' ’ > • • • - _ r,.. 

Human B. is yellowish brown or 
green in colour, is of a viscous nature, 
has a sp. gr. of 1010 (water = 1000), a 

bitter taste, an alkaline reaction, and all other trematodes are fiormapfiro- 
a sickly odour. The quantity secreted I dito, in B. the male carries the 
by the liver averages 500 to 600 grains fomaie in a gjmtccophorio canal 
per 24 hours, but may amount to as formed from two folds of skin on the 
much as 2400 grains. B. consists ventral surface. Pail's so united arc 
mainly of B. salts and B, pigments, tonud in the ahdominaf vessels hotli 
with small quantities of fats, clioles- in men and apes, and cause litoiiia- 
terin and lecithin. The most impor- tiirin, inflammation, etc., by tlio do- 
tant B. salts are sodium glycocho/ato position of ova in tho vessels of the 
and sodium taurooholate. The pig- mucous membrane of tlio intestines, 
ments are biliverdin, w’hioh is green etc. They occur from Egypt south- 
in colour, and hiliruhin, which is wards to the Cape. The embryos arc 
reddish. Tlie former is most abundant ciJiated, but tlieir life*liistory is un- 
in herbivorous animals, the latter in known, ns is also tlic exact cause of 
flesh-eaters, and the colour of tiio B. | infection by them, 
is determined by the relative proper- Bilin, a- tn. in Bohemia. Austria, 
tions of these pignients. Both aro 7 in. S.S.^^ . of Tcpiitz. It has two 
waste products of the used-up Jicemo- castles, oue, that of Prince Lobkovicz, 
globin m the blood, the iron from having a collection of arms and 
which is, however, retained for further niineraJs. P. c.vporks alkaline mineral 
use. B. is secreted from the blood by waters, and sugar is manufactured, 
the liver; some of it is tomporafily Pop. 8500. . . 

stoi-ed in the gall-bladder, while tlie Bilm is a nv. m Burma. Its coiireo 
remainder passes tlirough the common lies between the Sal win and the Sit- 
B.-duct to the duodenum, tho first taung, for more than 280 in. It enters 
part of the small intestine. B. in tho Gull of Martaban, 
itself is not a digestive juice, but Biliousness, a condition charac- 
certain of its salts promote greater terised by loss of appetite, headache, 
activity in the pancreatic juices, and lassitude, coated tongue, and epp- 
aid in the absorption of fats and fatty stipation. It is popularly supposed to 
acids. The production of B. is practi- be due to ovcr-secrction of biJo, but 
callr continuous, but is stimulated by is more probably occasioned by 
the processes of digestion. If by any catarrh or other disturbances of the 
means it is prevented from entering ea^nc remons. 
the intestine, digastJon may proceed Bill, or Beak, in natural history, is 
\vithout much disturbance to health, the term applied to tho horny, tooth- 
if. however, excess of B. in the liver less jaws of birds. The foremost 
leads to its being reabsorbed by the bones of the skull are elongated, and 
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covered -nith a horny sheath or . Bill in Parliament, Pap.uambnt. 
rhampotheca; the same with the lower Bill of Adventure, in maritime law, 
jaw, or mandible. No living birds; a wTiting simied by a shipmaster, 
have any teeth, but the earliest forms i merchant, or owner, dcclarinc: that 
of birds, such as the arctueoptervx, ! merchandise shipped in his name are 
undoubtedly possessed some. The , ‘ at the venture ’ of another, and his 
Tertiarj' Period appears to be the ' responsibihty is Umited to their safe 
time when birds ceased to have teeth; delivery. 

traces can still be found in certain , Bill of Costs, an itemised account 
species. The bill is not usually sensi- ' setting forth in detail the work done 
tive, though in some aquatic birds, and the charge^ therefor and es- 
and in the woodpecker, it is much penses paid by a Bolicitor on behalf of 
more seusitive than u.sual. The chief ; his client. By statute a solicitor must 
uses of the B. of a bird are for divid- deliver a .signed B. of C. to his client, 
ing food, for fighting, preening, nest- ; and wait a month before suing for it. 
building, etc. It varies greatly in i BUI of Exchange, a form of credit 
shape in different species of birds, its instrument of practically imiversal 
conformation being adapted to the , commercial use, and governed by laws 
nature of its food and habits. Among > and regulations which, with certain 
peculiar beaks may be noticed the J differences, are identical in all coun- 
raptorial beak of birds of prey, the tries. In the United Kingdom, the 
fissl-rostral beak of swallows, etc., the law, founded on mercantile curitom, a 
tenui-rostral beak of .sunbirds, etc., great numborof judicial decisions, and 
and so on. separate statutes, was codified by the 

Bill. In English criminal law the , Bills of Exchange Act, ISSi!. which 
accusation is drawn up in uTiting in ha.s been adopted by British colonies 
the form of a ‘ B. of indictment,’ and agrees in the main with the law 
which is presented to the grand jury', , of the United States. The original 
who, after hearing the witnesses on 1 form from which the B. of E. de- 
behalf of the prosecution, either find a | veloped was a ample means by which 
‘ true B.,’ i.e., are satisfied there is a money could be paid in a distant place 
prima facie case, or find ‘ no true B.,’ i without sending cash; thus A living 
i.e., ignore the case. The B. of indict- j at X otyes money to C living ot Y; 
ment so endorsed is presented to ) D also living at owes a debt to A: 
the court. therefore A sends to C an order to V 

Bill-broker. Properly a E. is one to pay the money to C; or suppose A 
who deals with bills of exchange, re- 1 selb to D goods on credit, but his 
ceiving bills from merchants, foreign i business requires ready money; if he 
or other banks, etc., and disposing of ] can get D’s acknowledgment, and his 
them lor the best terms, and receives j credit is good, he can raise money 
a commission on the transaction. But | now on D’.s promise to pay cash later 
now the B. usually buys bills outright for a consideration from a tliird party: 
and sells them to banks and other ! thus arises the discounting of bills; D 
buyers. lie is financed by the banks is going to pay A in three months for 
by loans at call and short notice. He | goods shipped, £100; C will lend A the 
acts as priu. and not agent, and the i money now at 4 per cent.; he there- 
name of broker does not strictly ' fore will give £99 and collect £100 
ai)ply to him. from D when the time expires. Various 

Bill Chamber is a dept, of the Court : forms of such means of transacting 
of Se.ssion in Scotland, which deals ‘ commercial business w-ere no doubt 
with business ot a summary nature, ' in use in very early times, but the B. 
such as applications for interdict, etc. 1 of B., as we know it, a.s a negotiable 
During the sitting ot ttie Court of I instrument, was evolved, it is said, by 
Session the B. C. is iiresided over by ' the Florentine Jews in the 13th 
a single judge, called Lord Ordinary, i century, and was in use generally in 
wiio is the junior judge of the court. I commercial Europe by the 14th 
During the vacation the B. C. ha:, century. There are two classes of 
many of the powers of the Court ot bills, ‘ inland ’ bills, covering transac- 
S?ession, and is presided over tlien by tions in one country only, and 
the judges in rotation. It is so called ‘ foreign ’ bills, which are dra^vn in 
because in olden times summonae-, , one country and payable in another, 
and executions were generally be- Bills may also be classified as good 
gun by a wi-it, called a bill, but since ‘ trade bUls ’ where the transaction is 
1813 such a ))rocess is not necessary. • based on produce or goods sold and 
Bill in Equity or Bill of Chancery, coming into the market; such bills are 
was formerly a statement in wTiting ■ said to pay themselves, and form the 
of a plaintiff’s case, setting forth the best kind of security for advances 
grounds on which he claimed relief, made on them; other bills, which are 
It is now an obsolete form of pleading, dra\vn on securities or on credit, are 
and its place is taken by a wTit and ■ called ‘ finance ’ bills; lastly, there are 
statement of claim. ‘ accommodation ’ bills, or ‘ kites,’ 
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1,5° valuable coi^ideration | dorsement in blank makes the bill 
the parties to the bill, j payable to bearer; a special imiorsc- 
? °} |"^°’iurige Act, sec. 3, | ment makes it payable to a sp'-cialir- 

us an nncondi- named person’s order, who to trandcr 
bonal order in writing, addressed by the bill must again indorse it M l " 
one person to another, signed by the i on. A bill can. and often does 
person ginng it, reqmring Uie person j through a large number of hands 
to whom it IS addressed to pay on j before it is discharged by prcscita- 
demand or at a fixed or determinable I tion to the acceptor and pa-nnent iw 
future time a sum certain in money I him, and the greater part of tlie law 
to.orto the orderof.aspecifled person, i relates to the rights and liabili'ie< 
or to bearer. Thus a cheque (q.v.) is a I botu-een the yarious parties through 
B. of E. draivn on a bank payable on | whom it has passed, q’lie person to 
demand. (It may be noted here that i whom a negotiable instrument is 
bills payable on demand, i.e. cheques, j transferred by indorsement or do- 
must haye a penny stamp on them; \ livery can sue in his own name, ami if 
other bills must be stamped ad; he is a ‘ holder in due coiir'^c ’ takes 
valorem; the rates can be found in any i the bill free from all defects of title, 
almanao, postal guide, etc.). .An ex- 1 To be a ‘ holder in due couple ’ he 
ample of a simple inland B. of E. will must have given yahie for the bill, 
elucidate the definition; I the bill must not be overdue or known 

£100 London, Isf A'ob. 1912. 1 ^ be dishonoured, and he must take 

Three months after date pay to the I the bill honestly and without notice 
order of Mr. S. Robinson the sum of i ul u defect in title, such ns fraud, etc. 
one hundred pounds, for value re- ) Sechi. jD._Chahners.^B(71sp/Egr/mupe; 


ceivod. Smith & Co. 

To Messrs. Jones & Co., Glasgow. 


Bylcs. mils of E.rchnnqc . ' 

Bill of Exchequer, or ExchoquerBill, 
a form of security on which the British 
The last words, ‘for value received.’ Gov. borrowsmoncy for thepuhlicser- 
are not legally necessary, as the law i \ice, under parhnmcntnry authority, 
presumes that the bill was given for ' They were first issued in ICPtl. They 
valuable consideration. Here Smith I used to be issued annually, and boro 
& Co. are the ‘ drawers.’ Jones & Co. i daily interest till ISGl. They wore 
the ‘drawees.’ who on signing their .current for five years, and renewable, 
name across the front of the bill he- . and the rate of interest, fixed half- 
come ‘acceptors.’ Robinson is the I yearly, varied with the money market, 
‘payee.’ By accepting the bill Jones They became extinct in 1S9", and 
& Co. become the persons primarily | have been superseded by treasury bills, 

■ wliichureissuedforamaximumporiod 

of twelve months, and exchequer 
bonds, issued for a specific period, 
and with a fi.xcd rate of interest. 

Bill of Health, a document given to 
the master of a ship when clearing 
from a port, by the consul or other 
port authority; it shows the sanitary 
of the port; 
ctious or con- 
r, it is a ‘ clean 
'ht possible or 
’ or ‘ touched;’ 
is a ’ foul bill.’ 


liable on the bill. Tho acceptor may 
qualify the bill by attaclung condi- 
tions, c.q. delivery of bills of lading, 
or making it payable at a certain 
place, such as his bank. WTicn the 
bill falls due, that is, on Feb. 1, 1913. 
with tliree days’ grace, it is presented 
to the ‘ acceptors ’ for pajmient; if it is 
not accepted or not met by 
at maturity the bill is ‘ dishc 
and the holder must give i 
once to the drawer and ai 
persons who have indorsed 

from whom he can then cla — r 

ment. If the bill is a ’ foreign ’ bill it Bs. of H. are necessary when the next 
must be ‘protested’ bv a notary I port of call is oue where the slnp may 
public on the day of dishonour. A \ bo quarantined if there be no ’ clean 
bill dishonoiued by non-acceptance, bill. 


can be accepted by another ‘ for 
honour .supra protest,’ if for non-pay- 
ment. can be paid ‘ supra protest; ’ 
the new acceptor and payee having 
rights against the party for whose 


Bill of Lading, a document signed 
by the master of a ship or an agent of 
tlie owner, acknowledging that good.? 
have been received on board, and 
stating the terms on which they are 


honour he’has accepted'or paid. ’A j to be carried. The B. of L.scrvc,snsn 
B. of E. is a negotiable instrument, ' receipt for the goods shipped on 
the property in wliich passes, like i board, as tho mctnoranduin of a eon* 
monev, by mere delivery, if tho bill is tract betu-een tho owner of tlio slnp 
made* “ I and the shipper of the goods, and ns a 

i document of title to the goods, and if, 
cvample given anoN'e, me uiii j* iiiuuL. | as is usual, the goods are deliverable 
pavable to the order of S. Robinson; to the consipmec s order or ass gns. 
if he wishes to transfer tho bill he ‘the B. of L. becomes a negotiable in- 
^v^ites his name on the back, ^n in- ' strument, transferring by indorse- 
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ment the rights to the goods and the ■ much plague, the par. clerks issued a 
various Uahilities and rights o£ the i weekly statement, a B. of M., sliow- 
contract. There are various forms of i ing the number of deaths and the 
Bs. of L., but they all contain the causes that had occurred in each par-, 
names of the shipper, of the sliip, the based on the reports of ‘ searchers.’ 
port where the goods are loaded and They are said to date from 153S. 
the destination, the description of the when par. registers were estab. They 
goods, place of delivery, name of con- were regularised in 1003, and con- 
signees, freight, the excepted perils, J tinned till the Births and Deaths 
and shipowner’s lien. With regard to j Registration, 1S3G, was passed. The 
the more important of these items, it , age of the persons dying was not in- 
should be noted that it is implied that ■ .sorted till 1728, from which dates the 
there should bo no deviation from the , science of life-insurance, 
route of the voyage, and the ship- Bill of Rights, the name commonly 
owner is liable for loss or damage due ' given to the act declaring the rights 
to such deviation, except to save life j and liberties of the subject, and set- 
but not property. It is usual, how- 1 tling the succession of the crown, 
ever, to insert in the B. of L. specified 1089, which embodied the Declaration 
‘ liberties; ’ the quantities and condi- of Right draivn up by a committee 
tion of the goods at the time of ship- of the Commons and presented to 
ment must be described, as the con- William, Prince of Orange, and his 
tract is to deliver that quantity in the wife, afterwards William III. and 
same condition. A ‘ clean bill ’ is one Queen Mary. After declaring the 
where the goods are not described crown vacant by the abdication of 
with qualifying words, such as ‘ cases James II., the following acts are de- 
one or three in damaged condition,’ dared iUegal; the suspending or exe- 
or the like. The contract is to deliver cution of laws by royal authority 
at a certain place; the shipowner is without consent of pari.; the power to 
liable if he does not do so, if his failure ■ dispense with laws; the establishment 
is due to one of the perils excepted, or of courts, such as the commission for 
if, for example, war has closed the ecclcs. causes; the levying money by 
port. The B. of L, generally contains prorogation without consent of pari.: 
the name of the consignee to whom the raising or keeping of a standing 
the goods arc to bo delivered, and army in time of peace within the 
usually adds to his ‘ order or assigns.’ kingdom without such consent. The 
Ho can then tramsfer ins rights and right to petition the king, the freo- 
liabllities to a third person by indors- dom of parliamentary elections, the 
ing his name and delivering the docii- freedom of speech in debates, and the 
ment. 'riie bill thus becomes a nogoti- necessity for frequent parls. are 
able instrument, and can bo re-in- asserted. The rest of the act is cou- 
dorsed on. On payment of freight the cerned with the settlement of the 
indorsee recoivesdoli very of the goods, crown, to be superseded by the Act of 
'riie amount of freight is either stated Settlement, 1701. 'I’he B. of R. is the 
in the B. of L., or reference is made to nearest approach to a written con- 
tho terms of the charter-party. The stitution wliich the Dnited Kingdom 
‘ excepted perils ’ arc those causes of possesses. Its provisions, so far as 
loss or damage wiiich exemptthc ship- applicable, were embodied in the 
owner from liability. The common United States constitution, 
law exemptions were ‘ act of God.’ Bill of Sale, a form of legal docu- 
i.e. er’ery act in wiiich man has no ment, by wiiioh the grantor transfers 
part; and the net of the ‘ king’s to another (the grantee) the owner- 
enemies,’ i.e. from war. The tendency ship, while retaining the actual pos- 
nowadaysis to include a largenumber. session, of personal chattels, such as 
The shipowner is presumed to under- goods, furniture, and other articles 
take absolutely' that the ship is sea- ; capable of transfer by delivery, in- 
worthy, and that all reasonable care | eluding fixtures and growing crops, 
will bo taken by his servants and w hen a.ssigned and charged separately 
agent?. It may be noted that by from the building or laud to which 
English law; a shipowner may make j they- are attached. Bs. of S. may be 
any exceptions, but in the United \ absolute, where the chattels are sold 
States an act of 1893 forbids the ' absolutely; they must be attested by 
insertion of terms exempting the , a solicitor; the regulations as to such 
owner from liability' for loss through ; Bs. of S. are laid down in the Bills of 
his servants’ negligence. Finally', the ' Sale Act, 1878; non-compliance does 
shipow'ner has a lien on the goods for j not void the B. of S. as between the 
freight by common law. and by the , partie.s, but only- as against tlio tinstee 
terms of the B. of L., usually for i in banlmuptcy and execution creditors 
demun’agc. See Scrutton, Charier i of the grantor. Jlore important are 
"nr!’,'’-® Bills of Lading, 1904. .the second class, Bs. of S. by way of 
Bdl of Mortality. In the 16th I security for the payment of money ; 
century in England, when there was they must be made in accordance with 
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the form^ven in the Bills of Sale Act. Ibtins both of weak character' 
"I”®!! departed joined a religious sect when 

diiYerences. The bill | nineteen, but did not bi^d Wi 
must be by deed, must contain the tows: he 
names and addi’csses of the boiTOW'erJin 17S5 h 
and the lender of the monej' for which [ afterward 
it is security, the amount lent, and j self as an advocate in the nnrleinent 
themterest: the assi^mentasseourity I Political matters tlien absorbed hil 
of the chattels, of which an inventory } ivliolc attention, and in f 78‘) he unit 
must he attached; the time \vlien tlie j three vols. at Amsterdam. Ffoni that 

time he became an ncknoivlcdged 
revolutionist. In 1791 lie pub. L'Aci- 


money lent, and interest, will be re- 
paid; a covenant to insure tlie goods 
and paj' all rent, rates, and taxes due 
on the premises whore they are. The 
lender stipulates that tlie goods will 
not be seized except for tlie reasons 
set out in sec 7, viz.: (1) Default in 
payment and covenants; (2) Bank- 
ruprey or distraint for rates, rent, or 
taxes; (3) Fraudulent removal of tlie 
goods; (4) Unreasonable refusal to 
produce last receipts for ratc.s, etc.: 
(5) Execution under a judgment. A 
B. of S. must he witnessed and 
stamped in aceordance with tlie scale, 
and registered within seven days of 
its execution. As trade protection 
societies pubiish ali such registrations, 
a B. of S. damages a grantor’s credit. 
All Bs. of S. not complying with the 
regulations of ttie Act are void. There 
are no Bills of Sale in Scotland. 

Bill of Sight, a document given by 
an importer of goods to a customs 
officer, containing as good a descrip- 
tion as possible of the goods, when a 
full description cannot be given. The 
goods can tlieu be landed, but the 
full description must be given ndtliin 
three days. 

Bill of Store, a permit granted by 
the customs house to reimport British 
goods without payment of duty such 
as would have been imposed liad they 
been foreign goods. It must be uitliin 
five years of exportation. 

Bill of Victualling, or Victualling 
Bill, an order given to the master of a 
vessel by a customs-house officer for 
the ivithdrawal from bond or for 
drawback of such stores as are neces- 
sary for the crew and passengera. 
Stores not on the bill, or if landed in 
the United Kingdom witliout aiitlior- 
ity, are liable to be forfeited and 
destroyed. 

Billardiera, or, as it is sonietmie.s 
is a shrub 
latural order 
uind in Aus- 
tralia, but some species of it are cul- 
tivated in Eng. glasshouses. It beam 
a fruit which, when ripe. Is generally 
somewhat bluish in colour, and which 
possesses a rather strong resinous 
flavour. ^ , 

Billaud-Varenne, Jacques-Nicolas 
11756-1819), a notable Frenclimaii 
and revolutionist, the son of an ad- 
vocate, was hornat Rochelle. His early 
home influences were bad, his parents 


phalocraiic, for wliicli he was obliged 
to hide for a time. In 1792 he was 
elected deputy-commissioner of the 
national convention. Beininiedi.'iiely 
Avorked for tlie abolition of monarchy. 
IVlicn tlie trial of Louis XVI. took 
place, he voted for ' death within 
twenty -four liour.s.’ Ho was pro- 
minent in the overthrow of tlic Giron- 
dists in 1795, and in tlie same vear iie 
was made president of tlie conven- 
tion, and member of the committee 
of ptiiilio safety. Soon after fliis lie 


St. Domingo, where lie died. 

Bille, Steen Andersen (1797-1SS3), 
son of a Danish admiral. He served la 
the Fr. marine during the campaign 
of 1823, Avas made rear-admiriil and 
minister of the marine in Denmark, 
commanded an expedition round tlie 
AA-orld, and Avroto on account of it. 

Billet, in architecture, is a style of 
ornamentation, belonging to tlie Nor- 
man period, of which tlie dlstinotiA’C 
feature is the rounded aroli, Tiio B. 
A\as formed by cutting a round mould- 
ing into notches, so tliat the remain- 
ing parts had the appoarnneo of small 
logs. In tlio transitional period the 
B. moulding disnpjjeared. 

Billet, in heraldry. Altliough Bs. 
are common in armorial bearings, 
their representation is uncertain. 
Some suppose tliom to reprcsont 
bricks, and otliers letters. ' Billcty ’ 
signifies that tho charge is uniformly 
covered AA'ith Bs. The best knoAvn 
instance of this is, no doubt, tlie coat 
borne on an esoutcbcon over the arm.i 
of England during tlie reign of 
William and Jlary. 

Biileling, or Cantoning, as it is 
called, is a means of lodging officers 
and soldiore among the inbab. of a 
dist. Since the .Vrmy Act of I SSI B. 
is limited to tho extent tliat only 
public-ho ■ ‘ and 

liotol - kei iuiA-e 

soldiers . and 

keepers of liveiT stables to tend tlieir 
horses. If the keeper of the Iioiise B 
unable to provide room, lie is obliged 
to obtain accorainodation in tlie 
A-icinity. In Britain B. is resorted to 
when the troops aro called out to 
assist civil autliority, or Avben enviilry 
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are on a long march. Barrack accom- 
modation would be utilised whenever 
possible, and infantry usuaily travel 
by rail. In the United States the con- 
sent of the houselioider is a sine qua 
non in time of peace, and B. in war 
time is regulated by legislation. In 
continental countries, however, B. 
prevails to a much greater degree; no 
fewer than eight or nine men and 
throe or four horses may he <|Uartcred 
on one private house during army 
manoou\Te.s. The sustenance for men 
and liorso.'i is prorided by the com- 
missariat. The early stages of a cam- 
Iiaign are more favom-able for B., as 
the movements of the enemy are 
uncertain, and the po.sition undefined. 

From earliest times, when ttie 
monasteries afforded hospitality to 
soldiers, the system of B. has been in 
vogue. Natural and cordial resent- 
ment has invariably been aroused by 
these arbitrary proceedings, and the 
third article of the Petition of Right, 
passed in 1028, bound the king ‘ not to 
liillcl. soldiers on private individuals.’ 

Billiards, a game of skill. It con- 
sists in the driving of balls against 
other balls or into pockets by a long 
stick called a cue. The table used is 
rectangular. The origin of the word 
Is perhaps from the French bille, 
meaning a stick. Obscurity surrounds 
the first adoption of the game, and 
the various countries of Siiain, Italy, 
and France are each said to have 
originated the game by diflerent au- 
thorities. Shakespeare mentions the 
game in Anthony and Cleopatra, and 
further reference is made to it in 
Cotton’s Oompleal Oamester, 1074. 
Formerly the game ^va,s played on a 
lawn as croquet, and gi'adually the 
evolution of the B. table took place 
from a squai-e table with one pocket 
in its centre to the modern Eng. table, 
rectangular in shape, with six i)Ocket3 
at openings in the cushions, one in the 
middle of each longer side and one 
at each corner. Fr. and Atnerican 
varieties of the game are played 
without iiockots. 

Eng. B. is played on a table of a 
hard wood (generally mahogany) 
frame, with six legs. These le.gs are 
sufliciently strong to support the 
weight of five slabs of slate measur- 
ing 2S ft. by G ft. li in. These are 
fitted together with the greatest care 
to present an accurately even surface, 
and covered with green cloth of lino 


raised from the floor at a height of 
2 ft. S in. On the cloth are marked 
three spots of black in a line running 
down the centre of the table. At one 
end of f,he table is a baulk line drawn 


from side to side with an arc towards 
the cushion in the shape of a D. 
This is the full-size table, and smaller 
ones are made in proportion. In the 
beginning of the 19th century the bed 
of the table was of hard wood and the 
cushions of layers of list. About 1835 
the minimum of ela.sticity afforded hy 
the list cushions caused their dis- 
placement by those of rubber. This 
possessed the drawback that cold 
weather caused a hardness to lessen 
the ijossibilities of rebound, and a 
composition was eventually invented 
which fulfilled practically all con- 
ditions. The mouth of the pocket is 
called the ‘ drop,’ and here the cushion 
corners are sloped away to ease the 
passage of the Ijall. Ordinary tables 
have pockets from 3( in. to 3; in. 

There are three chief varieties of 
the game, B., pyramids, and pool. 
Only in B. are any points counted 
when a ball is driven to touch two 
others in its course. This is called a 
‘ cannon.’ A ‘ hazard ’ is the stroke 
that is made to play a ball into a 
pocket. The balls are three in num- 
ber, and two of them are white, the 
other being red. The two white balls 
are ‘ spot ’ and ‘ plain ’ respectively, 
as one has a spot marked upon it to 
distinguish it from the other. Their 
shape should bo perfectly spheroid, 
'rhe substance from which they are 
made is ivory, though the property 
of this material in possessing parts 
that vary in resistance proves a fault. 
Other inventions are various celluloid 
compounds, such as crystallato, bon- 
zoliue, and hollow steel, but their 
elasticity is still inferior to that of 
ivory. A rod of ash forms the cue. This 
is rounded and is about -1 ft. 9} in. 
long. It tapers from the butt "end, 
which is li in. in diameter, while the 
tip is about i in. in diameter. On the 
tip is a leather cap covered with 
chalk on account of its liability to 
slip off the smooth surface of the ball 
on striking, 'fo give the cue weight 
and driving power a splice of ebony or 
other heavy wood is let in the butt 
end. While formerly it was permis- 
sible to use the butt end in difficult 
strokes as far as conveiiience of atti- 
tude was concerned, all strokes now 
must be made w-ith the tip. In 
striking, one hand holds the cue at 
the butt end, while the otlier forms a 
‘ bridge ' upon which the cue slides 
towards the ball it is intended to 
drive. 

The ol)ject of the game is to register 
100 or more (as arranged) points bj' 
means of the scores obtained by 
hazards and cannons. Two op- 
ponents usually partake in the game, 
though four may by arrangement. 
For each red hazard, i.c. pocketing or 
going in off the led ball, three points 
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are awarded ; for each white hazard, I This stroke is made when the halls ore 
two: nod for O fr-,, — I pear ,1 eerner of the table, standins in 


two; imd for a cannon, two. Varions 
penalties are : driving your hall off 
the table or pocketing your own ball 
without contact nith any other for- 
feits three points, and ordinary' miss 

strokes lose one. The red ball is 

replaced upon its spot (the top- ! two points, till his arm is too tired to 

rffrr it i„.„ 1 , contjoj jongcr. This is even more 

easily accomplished when the two 


the form of a triangle. With a mod 
knowledge ( " ' 
restraint in 
can score a 
balls to thei 


most one) after it has been driven 

into a pocket. Should that spot be , „„„ 

covered by another ball it goes on the object balls are jammed at the mouth 

nfivt) STinh. wllip.ll 1«3 r'nllo/l • rl » nf « rtrtnl.-iaf ir- 


next spot, which is called • pyramid 
spot. An opponent’s ball, if pocket- 
ed, is to remain there till his turn 


of a pocket, and it is on record tiiat 
F. C. Ives against J. Roberts, jun., 
made 1267 such cannons. Similar 


arrives. It is then placed in any part 1 positions, whereby the 


— - game was 
rendered at that stage uninteresting, 
have received the attention of the 
game authorities, and where the posi- 
tion invites this play, it is mutnallv 


of the D from which area it was j 
driven at the begimiing of the game. 

On making a score the successful 

plaj-er is entitled to continue until Ids 1 , 

efforts yield no further points. When I arranged to break it deiiberatol 5 \ 
n..„ I i,.._ . 1 ‘jjany difficult shots present them- 

selves in the course of a game. 
Among these is the masse shot, which 
requires the cue to bo held almost 
perpendicularly above the ball and a 
downward drive to bcuimed atitsside. 

The various billiard champions by 
their excellence of graceful combina- 
tion in the matter of strokes have 
caused the popularity and develop- 
ment of B. 

Pyramids is played by two or more 
persons. Fifteen balls are used. 
, They are arranged in the form of a 
j triangle or pyrandd, whoso accuracy 
of arrangement is assisted by a 
wooden frame. The apex faces the 
players. They have a wldte ball with 
which to strike, wldle the others are 
coloured. The object is to pocket ns 
many balls as possible, scoring thus 
completely by hazards. The players, 
using the same white bail, strike at 


tins happens Ins ‘ break ’ is finished. 
Hence there is no limit to the score of 
a player’s break. 

In order to commence the game the 
players stand at the baulk end of the 
table. The red ball is placed on the 
furthermost spot and the player 
starts to ■ break ’ the balls with 
■ spot ’ or ‘ plain,’ whichever he has 
selected. It is necessary, in order not 
to forfeit a point, for liim to cause his 
ball to strike the red, though an ad- 
vantage is his if he is sufficiently 
expert to play his ball back into 
baulk, purposely missing the red ball, 
for the position left to his opponent 
by this manoeuvre is difficult. During 
the game it is possible to pocket the 
rod ball and with the same stroke to 
cause a cannon in its continued path. 
In this case five is scored, three for 
the red hazard and two for the can- 
Again, it is possible for him to 


pocket both the red and his own bail, i the apex of the triangle and play 
In this case six is scored, three for l alternately, succeeding each other on 
each hazard, for a ball that enters the the cessation of breaks. I'ho balls 
pocket ofl the red ball scores a red ! arc slightly smaller than B. balls, 
hazard ' Fool also consists of winning 

The various degrees of control ' hazards, and is shared by two or 
exercised upon the path of the baU|more persons. A certain stake or 
depend upon the condition of the | pool is formed by subscriptions from 
leather cue tip and the accuracy of the players. Each player has three 
judgment with which the strobe is ; chances or lives at the beginning. A 
i 1 ^ A v.oti ?c ‘ ciHo » -i r . r.oloiircd or numbered bull IS nil 


made. A ball is given ‘ side/ i.c, 
curve, by striking it towards the side, 
wliile a drive levelled at its base tends 
to cause the ball to travel in tlie op- 
posite direction to that apparent to 
the novice. Great circumspection is i 


coloured or numbered ball is played 
by each participant. The white 
ball is placed upon the spot, and the 
player’s ball is directed at it from 
baulk. If he pockets an opponent’s 
ball he demands tiie price of a life 


necessarVif success is desired in the j from its owner. Varieties of this 
game, as' so much depends upon the’pamo arc black pool, single pool, and 
position in which a player leaves his j snooker pool. 

opponent. In some positions it is Billing, Archibald (1791-1S81), pjo * 
possible to arrange by clever play the ! sician, was on the stud at the London 
position of the bails subsequent to the [Hospita , and was the flret to give 
stroke, and if tliis strolie be one that . clmical lectures with regular bedside 
scores, the following break is limited | teaching, and to insist on the study 
onlT by ability to control the nerves t of auscultation. Afteri\’ards, ns a 
of the player. Many of these strokes member of the senate, he became 
are disallowed in matches, but one of ! ®^o,niiner in medicine, 
them is the famous anchor stroke. • Billings, a city and the cap. of 
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Yellowstone co., Montana, U.S.A., on Billiton, an island boionsriag to the 
theN. Pacific Railway. It is noted fort Dutch E. Indies, situated between 
sheep and cattle raising. B. is also a ■ Borneo and Banca. It is about iiH m. 
tn. in Cliristian co., about 20 m. from ■ long, 44 m. broad, and in area ISOO 
Springfield. sq. m. Its coast is fringed witii coral 

Billings, Josh, see Shaw, H. W. reefs and roclcs, which render it 
Billings, Robert William (1S13-74), difficult of access. It is marshv and 
architect and author, was born in ' sandy, but the interior is somewhat 
London. He became a pupil of .John ‘hilly, being at an altitude of nearly 
Britton, a prominent topographical , 3000 ft. The is. is noted for its tin 
draughtsman, when he was thirteen, j mines, numbering over eighty'. The 
and during the seven years of hi.s exports are rice, sago, nuts, gum. 
apprenticeship ho developed tastes ; tortoise - shell, etc. Pandaug Is the 
for illustration. In 1837 he illustrated clilef tn., and Tandjong is the har- 
alliHlory and Description of St. Paul's hour. Pop. (190G) 38,000. 

Cathedral. In 1839 he illustrated Billom, a tn. in Auvergne bclong- 
Mackenzie’s Churches of London, also ing to the dept, of Puy-de-Dome, 
assisted Sir Jeffery Wyatvillo with Franco. It is situated about 15 m. 
drawings of Windsor Castle. The .S.W. of Clermont. The trade, wiiieh 
greatest achievement was his work is not great, consists of thread 
Baronial and Ecclesiastical Anti . manuf., linen, corn, and cattle. 
quilies of Scotland, and in this his '. There is a hy'dropathic hotel in the 
name lives. He directed the restora- j neighbourhood, and a very ancient 
tion of the chapel at Edinburgh church. Pop. (1906) 4725. 

Castle, and tho Douglas room in Billon is the name used for a metal 
Stirling Castle. Ho died at Putney. which consists of silver or gold, with 
Billingsgate, a fish market in Lon- a greater proportion of a baser metal, 
don, situated on the banks of the i e.g. copper. This is sometimes used in 
Thames, close to London Bridge, and coinage. The word i.s of French origin, 
to tho W. of the Custom House. It | Billot, Jean Baptiste, a Fr. general, 
was opened in 155S as a landing-stage . born in 1828. Ho served with great 
for provisions, and was cstab. in 1699 , distinction in .lilgeria until he tvas 
as a free and open fish market. It 1 recalled to take command of the 18th 
was rebuilt in 1852, and again in 1874. ' Corps d’Armfee on the outbreak of tho 
The name of B. has long been al Franco-Prussian War. He was elected 
synonym for abusive variegated 1 a life senator in 1875, and was Minis- 
language. ter of War in the De Freyoinet 

Billington, Elizabeth ( 0 . 1708-1819). ; cabinet. General B. vigorously op- 
Engllsh singer, born in Soho, London, posed all attempts to restore the 
She yvas the daughter of a German monarchy and played an important 
musician, by whom she received her j part in the passing of the bill for the 
first musical training. She was a rcorganis'ation of the staff of the 
child of eight years when she made i army and for opening it to all ranks, 
her first appearance as a pianist He retired with the .Mdline cabinet in 
at tbe Haymarkot. She commenced 1398. 

her singing career when she was four- Billroth, Theodor (1S29-94). one 
teen, and about two y-ears after she of tlie foremost surgeons of ins day, 
secretly married her singing master, a , born at Bergen. He took his doctor’s 
Mr. B. The couple went to live in', degree at Berlin, but his chief work 
Dublin, and it was there that she ' was done in Vienna. He was a hold 
made her d6but in opera, taking the , but humane operator, and wa.s the 
part of Eury'dice. In 1780 she re- , first surgeon to perform an operation 
toned to London and accepted an ’ for cancer in tho stomach. During the 
engagement at Covent Garden, at a , Franco-German War he served volun- 
salary unheard of at that time. She ; tarily in the military hospitals, and 
Uien gave a command performance j his practical work there, together with 
before royalty. A contemporary a famous speech on the War Budget, 
states that her y-oice yvas of ‘ great ! made liim chiefly instrumental in 
sweetness, compass, and power,' and ■ bringing about several great reforms 
that siic possessed ‘ a great deal of ■ in the transport and treatment of 
genuine beauty with charming man- ■ the wounded. He wrote Allgemeine 
nets.' At different periods of her j chirurgische Pathologic und Therapie 
life she studied under Paer, Himmel, i and other works, 
and others. Her married life was not i Bilma, an oasis in Sahara on the 
happy. She yvas twice married. The ' route from Tripoli to Kouka. It is 
second union yvas more unhappy than i noted for its salt mines, and for its 
the first, and she left her husband in j salt - yvater lakes, from yvliich, by 
loOI. Her reappearance in Loudon * evaporation, great quantities of salt 
was enthusiastically yyelcomed. Sir < are obtained, and which is the object 
Joshua Reynolds painted her por- ■ of immense trade yvith countries in 
tfait. She died probably at Venice. Central Africa. 
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Bilney, Thomas, Eng. preacher and 
martyr, born probably near Xonvich 
about 1495. His education took place 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
his ordination in 1519. He preached 
against formalism, and the worship 
of saints and relics ; and his saintly 


Bimana, derived 
‘ two-handed,’ is a 
used r.b:;:.-:; 

Ger. .i- i ■, Pi ; 
being hi :'. ■ ■ ■ t.'i; 
handed mammals. 


Bimetallism 

from the Lat., 
term wliich was 
:■ y'.. : '■ ■■ famous 
■P'l a human 
orfour- 
This term was 


gencrallj- used, until Professor Hux- 


influence ^used such men as Latimer ley in his lectures, and espeeiaUv in 

uork, Man’s Place in ^’atnre, 
r? licensed to preach ini drew attention to the obvious fact 

the Ely mocese, and, wliile quite that E. could not be limited to man- 
orthodox in the main, accepting the -kind, but could as well be used to 
pope s authority, he still denounced i describe manv of the higher apes. 

f Irrt eoirif onrl T-, •» ert" ' mi.,. 4 .^.. » •* - ... 


the saint and relic worsliip. In 152'. 
he stood his trial ns a heretic by 
Wolsey, and was imprisoned for a 
year in the Tower. He again began 
his preaching, but was once more 
arrested and condemned. He was 
burned at the stake in Norwich, 1531. 

Biloculina, the name given by 
D’Orbigny to a genus of minute pro- 
tozoans of the family Afiliolidae and 
order Testacea. Tliey are marine 
am'mais. 

Biloculina, in geolog}-, are a genus of 
Foramlnifera which are found in the 
tertiary deposits of the North Sea. 

Biloxi, a city in Harrison co., Mis- 
sissippi, U.S.A. It is on a branch line 
of the Louisville and Nashville Kail- 
way, and is a summer and winter 
resort for the residents of Mobile and 
New Orleans. It docs a laige trade 
in packing and shipping fruit, vege- 
. tables, and oysters. Pop. 6000. 

Bilse, Oswald FVitz, a Ger. lieu- 
tenant who in 1903 pub. Aus einer 
Kleinen Gamison, a book dealing in 
an unpleasantly realistic manner with 
the darker side of garrison Uto in For- 
baeh, a provincial Ger. tn. The book 
has been trans. into Eng. as Life in a 


Tlie term has fallen into disuse now. 

Bimbia, a riv. of W. Africa, which 
enters the Bight of Biafra, to the W. 
of the Kamerun R. It is Icnou-u in 
its upper course as tlie Jlungo Elver. 

Bimetallism, the emplo}-ment of 
both silver and gold coins ns standard 
money or legal tender. It must be 
noted at the outset that the use of 
coins of both metals in Britain docs 
inot constitute B., because the stan- 
dard is gold, and the silver and 
bronze coins arc merely tokens. That 
is to say, the value of the silver in 
twenty shillings is by no means equal 
to the value of a sovereign; the silver 
coins are minted for convenience in 
dcahng with small amounts. The dis- 
tinction is marked by silver not being 
altogether convertible, as it is not 
legal tender for amounts over forty 
shillings, and, on the other hand, 
silver may not be taken to the mint 
and freely converted into coinage. 
When gold and silver are both stan- 
dard mone}-, more or less freely con- 
vertible, a competition is sot up which 
has disturbing effects on trade. Let 
it be supposed that by reason of new 
discoveries of metal, the relative 


Garrison Town. The Ger. ed. was ] abundance of silver suddenly becomes 
suppressed in the year of its publica- 1 greater. As metal it becomes cheaper, 
tion, and B. was senteuced to six , it is freely offered for minting, and 
months’ imprisonment, and dismissed | the value of other commodities, in- 
from the army. The authorities, how- eluding gold, increases ; because 
ever, were compelled to acknowledge abundanceofmoneyinvarialily means 
the truth of some of B.’s statements. I a rise in prices generaily. Gresham’s 
Bilston, a tn. in England, situated I law, which may be shortly stated as 
in the co. of Stalls. It is 3 or 4 m. |‘ bad money drives out good,’ now 
from Wolverhampton, is served by ] comes into operation. Gold will be 
the Great Western, and London and i used in dealing with other countries 
N. Western railways, and is one of the I where the gold standard only is maln- 
iron-smelting centres. There are con- talned, and is thus diiven out of tlie 
siderable manufs., wliich consist of : I country. It has been observed that 
heavy iron goods — bars, machinery, I quite a small decrease in the relative 
engines, bedsteads, iron and brass j price of silver is suffleient to cucour- 
castings, wire, etc., — tin, enamelled j age it ' ‘ quantities 

goods, japanned ware, and pottery, i into recognised 

. . — J A — ,, .j,g jp, where 

the amount of gold or other com- 
modities to be obtained tor it is 
greater in value than in non-silvcr- 
stnndard countries. It is olivious, 
therefore, that the only way of pre- 
venting a largo and disturbing trans- 
portation of one element of a double 
coinage is an agreement, internation- 
allv, to recognise both metals in tlie 


A hard stone is found in the neigh- 
bourhood which is utihsed for grind- 
stones, and also a fine sand, for cast- 
ing, is obtained. Pop. (1911i 25,681. 

Bima is a seaport, and the cap. of 
the is. Sumbawa, belonging to the 
Dutch E. Indies. The is. is specially 
renowned for its teak forests and 
tamarinds. The exports are timber 
and horses. 
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same ratio of value. This, then, is 
what tlie ndvooatc.s of 13. desired. It 
was hoped that if ail the commercially 
important countries aerced to fix the 
ratio of the value of gold and silver at 
151 to 1, it would he po.».sibIc to main- 
tain tliat ratio by reprulatlng the de- 
mand, i.c. by increasing or decreasing 
the coinage of gold or silver, and so 
stimulating or discouraging supply. 
The advantages claimed for a fixed 
ratio are greater stabilitj; in value of 
commodities generally, since there Ls 
likely to be a compensatory supply of 
one metal if the production of the 
other diminishes : the avoidance of 
depending on one metal, the supply 
of which may not be equal to the work 
required to be done ; and the possi- 
bility of establishing a world-cur- 
rency, with consequent advantages 
to commerce universally. Tlie great 
weakness of the ease for B. has been 
the difficulty of establishing and 
guaranteeing the permanency of the 
desired fixed ratio. Tlie influence of 
many important countries in adjast- 
ing tlie supply and demand of the 
precious metals would no doubt be 
enormous, but tlie conflicting interest 
of dilTcrent countries would create 
difficulties as to the manner in which 
that influence should be exerted. This 
is well Illustrated by tlie conditions 
whlcii led to the bimetallic con- 
trovcrS 3 '. Between 1848 and ISliO 
great discoveries of gold took place 
In California and Australia. Franco, 
America, and the principal European 
countries c.xccpt Britain had a douWo 
coinage standard, and gold rvas 
minted In largo quantities, a large 
amount of silver being exported to 
India and other countrie.s liaving a 
silver standard only. After 1870 the 
production of gold diralnislied, and 
that of silver increased enormously. 
The consequence was a general rush 
to mint silver and the operation of 
Gresham’s law In causing the exporta- 
tion of gold. An attempt to restrict 
the coinage of silver tlirew' it on the 
market as metal, and caused a further 
fall In price. The Indian government, 
as largo holders of silver, and the sil- 
ver producers of America, thus suf- 
fered considerable loss. A great agita- 
tion now sprang up, oliicfiy in 
America, to bring about an inter- 
national agreement to fix a ratio and 
make a double standard universal. 
Monej- conferences were held in Paris 
in 1878 and 1881, but without effect. 
Through the efforts of the United 
States, anotiier conference was held 
at Brussels in 1892, but tlie opposi- 
tion of Britain and Germany again 
prevented the establislimeut of a 
silver standard. An attempt was 
then made in America to establish a 
bimetallie standard for that country 


indepeudentlj' of Europe, and the 
pre.sldential elections of 1S9G and 
1900 were fought mainly on that 
issue. The unwisdom of the step was 
generally recognised bj- the American 
electorate, and the controversy 
gradually dropped. The increased 
output of gold in Australia and South 
Africa helped to adjust the situation, 
and the adoption of the gold standard 
by Austria, Russia, Japan, and 
Mexico has helped to make it prac- 
tically universal. The position at the 
moment of UTiting appears to be that 
the principal state.s are reconciled to 
the permanent establishment of a 
single standard. The bimetallic con- 
troversy maj’ be studied from the 
point of view of tlio bimetallist in 
Jnlcrnaltonal Biraclallism by F. A. 
Walker ; the opposing side is repre- 
sented by Giffen in The Case aaainsl 
BimetalUsin ; whilst an impartial 
view is adopted bj' Leonard Darwin 
in JiilmeUillism. 

Bimlipatam is the chief port of the 
Vizagapatam dist. in the Madras 
presidency, British India. It is 
situated on the Baj' of Bengal, about 
18 m. X. of Vizagapatam. There is a 
large coasting trade, and its chief 
exports are sugar and oil seeds. 

Binab is a Persian tn. in ALZorbaijan, 
situated on the .Sou-chai, about 55 m. 
S.W. from Tabriz. It is surrounded 
bj' vineyards and orchards. 

Binan, or Vinan, puebio of Laguna 
prov., Luzon, PhUippiuo Is., on a 
trib. of Laguna do Bay, 41 ni. from 
Santa Cruz. I’erj* fertile. 

Binary Theory, a generalisation in 
chemistrj^ wliich is now of historical 
interest only. It assumed that everj- 
chemical compound consisted of two 
parts whicli might be elements, or 
groups acting as elements, one cle- 
ment or group being electro-positive 
and the other electro-negative. The 
theory cannot be said to have anj- 
general value in the chemistrj' of 
to-daj'. 

Binche. a tn. of Belgium, situated 
in the prov. of Hainaut, 10 m. E.S.E. 
of Mens : pop. 13,000. 

Binck, or Bink, Jacob (c.l500-c.00), 
German painter and engraver, born at 
Cologne. He studied under DUrer, 
and also, perhaps, in Italy. His en- 
graving is very unequal, and among 
his bust productions may be named 
the ‘ Divinities of the Fable ’ and his 
various portraits. 

Bindusara (297-272 B.C.), second 
Mauryan Emperor of India; son of 
the great conqueror Chandragupta, 
and father of the .still greater Asoka, 
who succeeded him. 

Bindweed, the name given to sev 
plants of the order Convolvulacete, 
which climb by means of twining 
stems and are natives of Britain. The 
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of the Christian Church, in ten toIs. 

-JOS, and 

lie \ras 


His first TOi. iras pub. in i; 
the last in 1722. In 1712 


Binghamton, a' city of New Yorh, 


situated at the 


junction of the 
hanna rirs., and 
It is the cap. 
an enterprising 
Its JuanuXs. are 
tobacco, cigars. 


name is most often applied to the 
sweet-scented Convolvulus arvensts, or 

lesser B. Calvstegiasepium, larger B., x., , 

often occurs in hedges, and is fer-i given the living of Havant, Ports- 
tihsed chiefly by means of a hawk- 1 moutli. Nearly aU his monev iras 
moth; C. Soldanclla, sea-B., grows i iost in the South Sea Bubble i7‘’0 
on the coast. The name black B. is I — t r-.rl ..I.”; 

given to Polygonum convolvulus, a 
species of Polygonaceaj. 

Bingen, a tn. of Hesse-Darmstadt 
in Germany. It is situated on the 
1. b. of the Rhine, about 15 m. AV. of 
Mainz, and 40 m. S.E. of Coblentz. 

Near the tonn is the ireii-kuown 
Bingerioch, a whirlpool, which was at 
one time a most dangerous passage 
for navigation, until IS.^4, ivben the 
sunken rooks were blasted, leaving a 
wide channel of 210 ft. The Mittise- 
turra, or Mou.oe-tower, is situated on 
a rock in mid-stream, the scene of the 
story of Bishop Hatto. The remains 
of a castle where the Emperor Henry 
IV. was imprisoned are in the neigh- 
bourhood, and almost opjiosite B. 
is the statue Germania, which was 
erected in 1S77-83 in commemora- 
tion of the war in ISTO. B. is the 
centre of a ivine-producing neighbonr- 
hood, and is also the market for the 
sale thereof. Pop. (190G) 7G00. 


tn., well laid out. 

boots and shoe.s, , ^ 

flour engines, etc., Pop. fo.OOO. 

Bingloy, a market tn. in W. Riding, 
Yorkshire, England. It stands on the 
iire, about 6 m. from Bradford, and 
15 m. from Leeds. It is served bv the 
Midland Railway. Its inanufs! are 
woollen good.s, worsted, cotton, paper; 
there are extensive iron worlcs in the 
neighbourhood. It posse.sses sev. fine 
buildings ; among them arc tccimical 
schools, a free library, a cottage 
hospital, eto. Pop. {1911 ) is. 750. 

Binh-Dinh, tn. of Annam, Fr. Indo- 
China, 11 m. from the const and 205 
m. S.E. of Hud. Ewinhon, or Quhmn, 
is its port. Pop. 75,000. 

Binnacle is a framework or ca.so or 
bo.x in which is kept the nautical 
■' pa.ss. It is fitted with lighting 
jratus. so that the compass can bo 
at night. It is ns a rule placed 
' ho dock of a ship, in front of the 

rsman. A double B. is occasionally 
ied, one on each side of tho steer- 
wheel. On board a man-of-war, 
up to tho Niger, and two years iater I one B. i.s for tho use of the ollicer on 
he arrived at Grand Bassam. He do- 1 watch, while the man at tlio ivheol 


scribed this journey in his work Itu 
Niger au Golfe dc Guinie par le Pays 
de Kong et le Mossi, pub. in 1891. In 
1.892 he again visited tho Guinea 
Coast for the purpose of superintend 


has the other. At one time the B. 
was j'ust a locker ivith sow compart- 
ments, to contain tho compass, liglite, 
watch-glns.scs, etc. In tho middle div. 
i was placed the small lamp, and as tho 


ing tho forming of the Eng. and Fr. ' sides were of gla.=s, a light could be 
boundaries. (thrown on tho compass aii the time 

Bingerville, a tn. of W. Central , at niglit. Tho modern B. ha.'i been 
Africa, situated a little to the N.W. of I improved, for it is so constructed 
Grand Bassam. It is now the cap. of i that ilic compass needle Is made 


proof against vibration or shocks. 
A B. list is a list of the names of sick 
men on a man-of-war; it i.s generally 
placed near or in tho B. for the 
scrutiny of the officer on deck diitj-. 

Binney, Edward William (1S12-S1), 
geologist, was born at Jlorton, Notts. 
He was articled to a solicitor in 
Chesterfield, and in 18.80 went to 
Manche.ster, where he practised suc- 
cessfully as a lauyer. His leisure iva.s 
devoted to the study of geological 
phejiomena of the district. Chiefly 
through his influence the Manchester 
Geological Society ivas formed in 
1838. From 1857 to 1859 he was 
president of the society, and also 
from 1SC5 to 1.807. In 1853 ho was 

,u ..uc. .....v. .... elected a fellow of tho Royal Society. 

great work, entitled : He studied with great diligence, and 


the Fr. Ivory Coast, having been con 
stituted in Nov. 1900, 

Bingham, Joseph (lGGS-1723), an 
Eng. divine and learned scholar, born 
at AVakeflcld in Y’orkshire. He was 
educated at O.vford, and was made 
fellow of his college in 1CS9. Two 
years .later he was appointed college 
tutor. After some time he was forced 
to give up his work, resign his felJow- 
ship, and leave the university because 
of an accusation brought against him 
of heresy. The foundation for this 
aspersion originated from a sermon 
which he preached upon tlie word 
‘ Person ’ as applied to tiio Trinity. 

Very shortly after, a living wa.s given 
him at Headboimnworthy, close to 
■Winchester, and it was here that 

he wrote his great work, entitled _ , 

Origines Ecclesiasiiccc, or Anligmties was considered to possc.ss tlio most 
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It is situated on the S. of 

■ the Strait of Singapore. The coast- is 
beset with rocks and small is., while 
the interior of the is. is low and 
marshy. Pepper, gambler, and rice 
arc cultivated and exported. There 
is also a considerable trade in timber. 


Binney 

accurate knowledge of the coalfields | E. Indies, 
of Cheshire and Lancashire. He died 
at Manchester. 

Binney, Thomas (1798-1874),aCon- 
gregational minister, was born at 
Newcastle. He received his education 

from an ordinarv day school, and _ 

then was apprenticed to a bookseller I The chief port is Tanjong Pinang. 
for seven years. During this time he - Pop. 18,500. 


studied hard at Lat. and Gk. Later 
on he entered a theological college to 
prepare for the ministry. His first 
can was to the Isle of Wight in 1824. 
In 1829 lie took up work at Weigh 
Hou.se Chapel, London. He was 
strongly against the Church of Eng- 
land. In 1845 he visited Canada, and 
in 1857 he went to Australia. He 
ranked high among nonconformists 
of his time. 

Binnie, Sir Alexander Richardson 
(5. 1839), engineer, born in London ; 


Bintiirong, a small black animal, 
found in India, Sumatra, Java, etc. 
It is frequently called a ‘ black bear 
cat.’ It possesses a large head, and a 
very thick long tail, prehensile at the 
tip. Its habits are nocturnal and 
solitary, slow and crouching. It 
feeds upon birds and imsects. Its 
howl is very loud. It is easily tamed. 

Binyon, Lawrence, born at Lan- 
caster, Aug. 10, 1809, son of the PlCv. 
F. B., was educated at St. Paul’s 
School and Trinity College, Oxford, 


educated at private schools and under , and won the Newdigate Prize in 1S90. 
J. F. Bateman. F.R.S., president of He received an appointment in the 


the Institute of Civil Engineers ; was 
engaged on Welsh railways, 18G2-C; in 
Indian Public Worlcs Dept., 1808-74; 
was appointed engineer to the city of 
Bradford, 1875; cliief engineer to the 
L.C.C., 1890-1901; created a knight, 
1897. His engineering feats include 
the Blackwall Tunnel : Bradford 
Water-works ; and Barking Road 
Bridge. 

Binocular, see Optics. 


dept, of Printed Books at the British 
Museum in 1893, wa.s transferred to 
the dept, of Prints and Drawings in 
1895, and became assistant-keeper in 
1909. L. B. pub. Lyric Poems in 
1894, and this work was followed by 
a number of others, among which 
may be mentioned London Visions, 
Porphyria, Western Flanders, Odes, 
The Veath of Adam, Penthesilca, 
Paris and CEnone, Altilia, Painting 


Binoculus, a term formerly used in the Far East. England and other 
instead of Apus lor a genus of phyl- Poems.^ 

lopodous Crustacea of the family Biobio, the name of the largest nv. 
Apodidffi. They inhabit fresh-water ' in Chile, S. America. It is 220 m. 
ditches, pools, and stagnant waters, I long. Its source is in the volcano of 
and are gregarious. Males arc seldom j Antuco, in the Andes, and it takes a 
produced, the females carry their eggs north-westerly direction to Concep- 
about on specially modified appen- ! cion, a port on the Pacific coast. It 
dages, and these eggs preserve the ) is more than 2 m. wide at its mouth, 
living principle for a long time in a!nnd is navigable for over lOO^m. B. 


dry state. 

Binomial (Lat. bis, twice, nomen, a 
name), the name given in algebra to 
an expression consisting of two terms, 
as a-i-b, a~b. 'I'he binomial theorem 
is a method of expanding any power 
of a B. cxpre.ssion into a series. It is 


is also the name of a prov. of S. Chile. 
It has an area of 4158 sq. m., and is 
divided into three depts. 'The cap. 
is Los Angeles. 

Biogenesis, a term used to express 
the theory that all forms of life owe 
their origin to antecedent life, as 


given in the following formula, where • opposed to Abiogenesis (q.v.), whieh 
n mav be anv power integral or frac- maintams that it may be possible to 
tionai, positive or negative, rational , Produce life from inorganic matter, 
or irrational: (x-t-i/)" = g''-f ni«'b/-r The terms are used in connection nith 
ntn - 1) , n(n -l)(n-2 ) , , a biological controversy which recur- 

nT2~ — nrj 


-T ir ! from time to time. B. is also expressed 


. . .4-yo- Thus, the expansion of 
(x-iy)‘is af'+OPy-i- 

1.2. 3.4 1 2. 3. 4.0 

-f lOx^;/- -t lOx-iP + 5xtF -f The 
theorem owes its origin to Sir Isaac 
Newton, who first pub. it in 1C76. 
althougb he had devised it some years 
previously. 

Bintang, the chief is. of the Rhiow 
archipelago, belonging to the Dutch 


by homogenesis, which means that 
the living organism produces by 
sexual reproduction, spore-formation, 
or partition organisms resembling the 
parent, though the resemblance to 
the immediate parent may not, of 
course, he exact. 

Biography (Gk. pc'os, life, ypairi, 
writing), that branch of literature 
which deals with the Idstory of the 
lives of individual men. 'The first 
Icnown instance of the use of the word 
Piaypaiiia is in the work of Damascius, 



Biography 3. 

a Greek writer of the early 6th 
century. The word does not appear 
to hare been used in England until 
the 17th century. Fuller, in his 
Worthies, 16G2, referred to the * bio- 
^aphists of these saints/ and in 1083 
I^yden defined ‘ biographia * as the 
history of particular men’s lives,* in 
all parts of which ‘ Plutarch equally 
excelled.’ B., in its most rudimentary 
form, exists in the earlv literature of 
all nations. The liistory of the h’ves of 
national heroes, coloured by popular 
imagination, may be traced in the 
myths of gods and giants and insuper- 
able warriors. Jewisli literature 
abounds in B., as it affects the history 
of the race. The O.T. is [uU of the 
lives of patriarchs, kings, prophets, 
and great women who left their mark 
on the religious and social history of 
the Jews. The earliest exam ' 
written with a conscious 
narrate the true history of . 
men, are probablj' to be found in Gk. 
literature. In Gk. and Rom. htera- 
ture B. is generally a mere curriculum 
vitCB,' the duty of the uriter is to 
narrate, in strict historical seqncnce, 
the chief events of his hero’s life. It 
often took the form of laudaliones 
fund>res, and the aim of tlie writer 
was strictly a moi'al one. His hero 
must either be an example or a warn- 
ing. Every noble action is emphasised 
with grave eulogy; the consequence 
of every deed pointed out and 
solemnly censured. This form of writ- 
ing gives ample opportunity for 
rhetoric, and for the introduction of 
ieu^hy dignified speeches in oratio 
obligua, which deprive tlie work of 
any dramatic form, but add to its 
general moral tone, Xenophon’s 
memoirs of his master, Socrates, is 
one of the earliest Bs. that have 
come down to us from the Gks. By 
far the most interesting is the ParaUel 
Lives of Plutarch (a.P. 46 -120). 
The Lives number forty-six, and the 
Gk. and Rom. heroes are arranged 
alternately as a parallel to each other. 
Plutarch far excels all anct. writers of 
lives. He is no scientific historian. 
His rare gift of sympathy with his 
subject and his powers of selection 
and of seeing what is interesting, are 
only equalled by the best of modern 

biographers, ’f '■ 

peared in 157 
had a remai 

Elizabethan ' 

of note, belo..„. „ ■ . 

are Phllostratus’ Life of Jpollomvs 
of Tyana, the Neo - Pythagorean 
saint, and his Lives of the Sophias; 
Diogenes Laertius’ Lives of the Philo- 
sophers (3rd century); Eunapins’ 
Lives of the Sophists (4th centurjj) ; 
and the Life of Plato, by Olympio- 
doms of Alexandria. The Augustan 
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accurate, but is of great interest. Tlic 
Life of Alexander the Great, bv 6 
Cnrtius Jinlus is not so much'bio- 
grapliical as historical, and is over- 
weighted with general reflections ami 
rhetorical speeches. Tacitus’ life of 
his father-in-law (Dc vita et moribvs 
Juln Aoricolce), written a.d. OS, is a 
stately, digm'fled piece of work, and 
contributes greatly to our knowledge 
of the history of tlio times. Tlie Lives 
of the Twelve Emperors, from Cwsar 
to Domitian, wvitten bv Suetonius. 
Tranquilius about a.d. 120 , are 
rhetorical studies. Suetonius shoivs 
indifl'erenco to clironoiogical e.vnct- 
ness, and is by no means an impartial 
tiler B. of some note i.s 
by Sallii.st (c. 063-720) 
icy of Catiline. Saint 
Jerome’s Lives of the Fathers belongs 
to a later period. The Bs. of 
the Middle Ages were frequently 
written in the cloister or tlio cell, and 
the subjects chosen were saints, 
I..!!-.' ..i' 1 I n,elike. 

!i;. !l ( kind 
i;. ! ■ (673- 

735) WToto lives on St, Culhbert (one 
a metrical version of considerable 
lengtli, and one in prose), and also 
Lives of the Abbots of fl'carinoiith and 
Jarroiv, the material for which lie 
found in certain anonymous lives of 
these saints. AJdliolm, Bisliop of 
Sherborne (d. 700), composed a prose 
treatise in praise of virginity, wliioii 
ho iliustrated by the lives of a number 
of men and women — Scriptiu’ol char- 
acters, hermits, monk-s, and saints — 
all of whom had proved tlicmselvcs 
examples of chastitj’. Otlier lives of 
interest to the student of Early Eng. 
literature are ; Vila Sancti Columbev, 
by St. Adamnan (6251-704); PiVo 
Caroli lilapni. a life of Cliaricmagne, 
written about S20 by Eginliard; St. 
Gnthlac, by ASlfric; ll’iil/slon, by 
Wi)liam of Malmcsbiu'y; iViifrid of 
York, by Eddius Stenhamis ; and St. 
Giithiac, by Felix. The Life of Alfred, 
by Asser, Bishop of Slicrbornc, lias 
the distinction of being Uie ’ earliest 
B. of an Eng. layman.’ During the 
vu-ouetijaii period of Eng. literature 
vas a fairly large output of tbis 
of writing, but tlie form and 
■pe of B. did not develop to any 
extent. Lat. was froquontly 
chosen as the medium of oxprcs.sion, 
and tlie style and form modelled on 
that of Livy and Sallust. Tlie cliiel 
biographies to bo noted hero are; 
Jlhistrinm 31a}oris Brilanniee Scrip- 
torum Summarium, 1584, by Jolm 
Bale, 1495-1563; Le Viribus Ilhts- 
tribus, and Cemmeniarii de Scrip 
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loribus Britannici^, by John Leland 
(d. 1552); a Life of Sir Thomas More, 
by his son-in-law, William Koper 
(1490-1578) ; a graceful Life of Car- 
dinal M'olsev, by George Cavendish 
(1500-c. 01), which remained in manu- 
script till the 17th century; and 
Ilistoru of the Life and Death of King 
Edward V. and the Vsurpation of 
Bichard JII., by Sir Thomas More, 
UTitton hotwcon 1513 and 1514, and 
printed in 1557. Bacon’s History of 
HcJirv F/J. appeared in 1021. Long, 
imaginary speeches are placed in the 
mouth of the chancellor, and the style 
is ponderous. But an effort is made 
to analyse the motives and purposes 
of the chief actor, and everj’thing is 
subordinated to or explained by his 
actions. In this analytic handling of 
his subject Bacon made a clear ad- 
vance on the methods of his pre- 
decessors. All modern bio^aphies, 
which aim at giving an artistic and 
tnithful presentation of the life and 
character of an individual, must ac- 
knowledge their debt to the admirable 
and altogether unique Lives of Izaac 
Walton. This series began by the 
publication in 1G40 of the Lite of 
Donne, which was followed by the 
Life of Sir Henry Wotton in 1G51; 
Biohard Hooker in 1GG5; George 
Herbert in 1070; and Dr. Robert 
Saunderson in 1078. Walton had a 
sympatlietio understanding, so neces- 
sary to a good biographer; his pleas- 
ing style and the revelations of his 
oivn pious and kindly personality 
combine to make the Lives very 
attractive to modem readers. 

Up to the present it will have been 
noticed that the men chosen as sub- 
jects of B. arc those whoso lives bear 
directly upon the history of the 
church and state. Jlcre men of let- 
ters were not considered to be of such 
influence and importance as to war- 
rant a B. Kven Walton’s heroes were 
not wholly scholars. Drummond of 
Hawthornden’s Notes on Conversa- 
tions with Ben Jonson, 1G19, though 
not, strictly speaking, n B., revealed 
the character of a man of letters in 
conversation, and proved ttiat a 
man’s character may be revealed in 
his trivial ns well as in his serious 
remarks. From this time the scope 
of B. began to expand. Anthony A 
Wood (1029-95) chose the wits of 
Oxford for the subject of his Athena: 
Oxonienses; John Aubrey (1G29-97) 
pleasantly sketched the lives of his 
immediate predecessors and his con- 
temporaries in Minutes of Lives; 
Thomas Fuller (1G08-G1) wrote ex- 
tensively, witli numerous digi'essions, 
of the notable men of each county in 
his Worthies of England, IGGl. Mrs. 
llutcliinson. in 3Icmoirs of Colonel 
John Hutchinson (1GG4-70, published 


1806), wrote a panegyric of her hus- 
band, who had taken part in the Civil 
War. Thomas Sprat, Bishop of 
Rochester (1G36-1713), reverted to 
the old classic models in his Life of 
Coieley, 1G68, where he expounded 
that all familiar anecdote was out of 
place in a B., and that a moral effect 
was the thing to be aimed at. Before 
the end of the 17th cent iiy two live.= 
of Jlilton were in print, one by 
Edward Phillips, pub. in 1G94, and 
one by Toland, in 1GJ9. Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbuiy (1583-1048) and 
Anne Harrison, Lady Fanshawe 
(1625-80), were the earliest to write 
lives of themselves. Another early 
autobiopyaphy (105G) is that of Mar- 
garet Lucas, Duchess of iSewcastle, 
who also wrote a life of her husband 
in 1667. With these autobiographies 
must be noted certain diaries, which 
were, after all, autobiographies not 
intended for publication. 'The most 
unportant of these is the famous 
Diary of Pepys (1633-1703), written 
between ICCO and 1009. Its value 
was unrecognised till the 19th cen- 
tury, and on incomplete cd. was first 
pub. in 1825 by Lord Braybrooke. 
This book is not merely valuable for 
the light it throws on the manners of 
Charles II. and the men of Ids day; 
it causes infinite delight for Pepys’ 
complete and wholly unconscious 
revelation of his oum little soul. 
Notice must be paid to the Diary of 
Evelyn, written between 1G41 and 
1G97; to Roger North’s Life of him- 
self and Memoirs of his three brothers, 
the Lord Keeper Guildford, Dr. John 
North, JIaster of Trinity, and Sir 
Dudley, the Turkey merchant ; and 
to Burnet’s History of His Own 
Times. B. attained its most perfect 
form at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury in James Boswell’s Life of 
Dr. Johnson. The necessities of a 
good biogra)>hical UTiter are numer- 
ous. Ho must, of course, have a 
knowledge of the bare facts and access 
to authentic documents relating to 
the life of his hero. But this is by no 
means all. Knowledge of facts and a 
strong predilection for moral plati- 
tudes were often, as has been shown, 
the sole qualifications of ancient 
biographers. But the ideal modem 
biographer should not merely be in 
touch, through his oum technical 
knowledge, with the work and am- 
bitions of his hero, but he should have 
a sympathetic imderstanding of his 
hero’s character. He should be able 
so to present his hero that the reader 
is left with the feeling that he himself 
has known tlie man. Everything must 
be subordinated to the central figure; 
no incident, no person should be in- 
troduced that does not influence the 
life or the character of the hero. The 
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biographer must possess an innate 
knowledge of psychology, he must be 
able toanaiygeraotives,and toarrange 
his material and gi’oup his characters 
to the best effect. In fact, in order to 
reveal the personality of his portrait 
he must create as \voll as reproduce. 
The Life of Dr. .Johnson Is thought by 
many to have no rival in the whole 
realm of the world’s literature. Bos- 
well had an unbounded admiration of 
his hero; an intimate knowledge that 
would be hard to surpass ; and the 
happy knack of an artist in selecting 
and grouping his material. As Car- 
lyle says, the ‘ loose-flowing, oai'eless- 
looking work is as a picture by one of 
Nature’s own artists ; the best pos- 
sible re.semblance of a Reality; like 
tlie image thereof in a clear mirror.’ 
Boswell, he says, was ‘inspired only 
by love and the recognition and 
vision which love can lend.’ .Tohnson 
lives for all posterity, not as a poet, 
story-teller, compiler, or even essay-, 
ist, but in the pages of Boswell’s im- 
mortal work. If, as Emerson said, a 
B. necessitates ‘ a great man to de- 
scribe a greater,’ Boswell’s Life is an 
exception to the rule. Among the 
biographies, nritten by men almost 
as great os their heroes, are most 
prominent Boccaccio’s Life of Dante, 
Dean Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold, 
and Lord Morley’s Life of Gladstone. 
Excellent biographies have been 
written in great number during the 
19th oentiu'y. The great modern 
classics in this branch of literature are 
Southey’s Life of Nelson and Life of 
Wesley; Lockhart’s Life of Scott; 
Forster’s Life of Dickens ; Trevcl 
yan’s Life of " 
of Charles 
I/ivcs of Joh 
Great, Schillt 
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the lack of the power of selection in 
the author. A great amoimt of in- 
dustrious research and schotiiship 
put into the work, but the bioinraplicr 
fails to present a h'ving portrait o( hb 
subject. An example of tius kind of 
work is Masson’s Life of JfWoti 
Masson gives a whole mass of informa- 
tion about the politics and lives ol 
Stilton’s contemporaries, and intro- 
duces in detail and at great lenetli 
many people and incidents ivliioliohlv 
very indireotly. if at all. bear upon 
the life and cliaracter of the poet. 
Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare is 
one of the finest example.s of timt 
tj-pe of B. which, of necessitv, entaih 
a great amount of careful and 
scholarly research. During the I nth 
century all manner of men have Imd 
their interest um'ckoned in diiforeni 
brandies of art and science, and to 
satisfy this natural and healthy 
curiosity, numerous biograpliie.s.auto- 
biographies, and memoirs have been 
published. These have dealt with 
leading men in all the varied walks of 
life. Biograpliios liavo often liocn 
written by specialists of specialists: 
these are of such a kind as to demand 
a certain amount of teohnJeal know- 
ledge of the subject from the reader, 
and tlierefore can only appeal to the 
few. Under this heading come lire.’ 
of painters and artists, such as Jahn's 
Life of Mozart, Karasowskj’.s Life of 
Chopin, and IVoltmann’s Life of 
Hans Holbein. Autobiogrnpliles liave 
been uTitten in great number by nil 
manner of men and women, sucli ns 
Gibbon, Hume, Franklin, Taiiejyand. 
Harriet Martinenii, Oliver U’ondoll 
Holmes. Leigh Hunt, Scott (in his 
.Journal), Ruskin [Prcclcrila). Carlyle 
( Heminiscences), Goethe (Diehtuny 
I wnd IVnhrheit), ^ir Henry Taylor. 


Edmund Gosse ( Father anti Soti). etc. 
Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, Tlionia' 

Pplinin AfpAici. nilrl Now- 


Moore’s Life 
Life of Charh 
Martin’s Lif 
and Dowden 

deruated from the ordinary form ol 
B. in his Life of George Eliot, 1884. 

He arranged her letters in clirono- 
logical order, headed by brief intro- 
duotions or explanations, allom'ng 
her character to reveal itself in her 
correspondence. Cross’ metliod has 
by many writers bera adapted and 
combine 
modem 
Life ant 
in his L\ 
to insen 

intimate ^ . 

illustrating the character ol his lierok 
There have been, however, separate 
publications of letters only, of which 
those of special note are Cowpers. 

KoberfLMs slevWsTn'^; (pub. 1900). | J?cent|y 

A fH'eat fault of gome bio^CTapIiics is-naid Sliau wad the Riprht lion. IJ 


Broune’s lielinio Medici^ and Kou’ 
man's Apologia arc confC’^sions of 
faith and revelations of the inward 
spiritual life of a man. Sometimes an 
autobio^’aphy has almost taken the 
form of hctlOD. as in Borrow's Loren- 
pro, and not infrequently a uTitcr has 
uTitten his own life in a novel, and 
revealed himself In a special charac 
ter, as, for example. Charles Dickon' 
in David Coppcrficld. IlnUlwoU 
Phillips has said that the vTUiac?_of 
modern hfoerapliics has boon ' wirricd 
to a wasteful and ridiculous gkcoss. 
This is quite true. Every politician 
man of letters, actor, and iniHiona{r<‘ 
ha.« some admirer or other who jroc'i 
Into print on his behalf. It Is um\ 
quite customary for bioffraphics to hi 
written during the life of the subioct, 
in which connection may bo noted tho 
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hlord Georee. Everj' little denomina- j 1845; Bryan’s Dictionafl) of Painlerst 
tion and sect has its het oes, and lives ; 1879-85; Hamilton’s Poets jMitreale of 
and memorials are continually be- ! England, 1888 ; Bellany’s Eminmi 
in? published of philantliropists, ! Zloctors ,• Lord CampbeU s Btces o/ i7(e 
preachers, and missionaries. S.nch' Lord Chancellors and Lii'^oftheChief- 
vrorksareof purelycphemeralinterest, ' Jnslices ; Doran’s Their Majesties 
and reach a very limited audience. < Servants, 1864; Grove’s Dictionarj/ of 
The hioCTaphical dictionary dates ; H/i'Sic and Musicians, 1879-8.5 (new 
from the IGtb centur3', and first made j cd.); Smiles’ Lives of Engineers ; 
its appearance at Zurich in Switzer- 1 .\gnes Strickland’s Lives of the 
land with the publication of Biblio - ; Oneens of England, of the Tudor 
theca TJnivcrsalis of Konrad Gesner. ’ Princesses, and of the Last Four 
This was afterwards trans. into Lat. | Princesses of the House of Stuart ; Ii. 
and Hob. (1545-9). Other early works -4^. Muller’s Biographisches Kiinstler- 
of this sort arc Prosopographia of \lexihon der Gegenwari, 1882. .Some 
Verdia de Vauprivas (Li'ons, 1573); | are of certain countries only, such as 
Acta Saniorum, 1653; Pierre Bayle’s . .-Ipplcton’s Cliclopcedia of American 
Dictionnairc historujv,e et critigue,] Biography, 1887-8, and Chambers’s 
1696. A dictionary of national B. was . Dictionary of Eminent Scoismm, 1835. 
pub. in Sweden in 23 vols. from 1835- 1 For cyclopajdic biographical^ dic- 
57. Other nations followed, and such j tionarics, consi”' ■ 
dictionaries have appeared in Dutch sin.sfica, 1704; . 

/■ipco ,0^ (1856-91), and 1747-60; Biogt . 

■ " . 'he English Die- Jlichaud’s Biographic Universelle, 

Biography was 1811-28 (new ed., 45 vols., 1842-65); 
started in 1882, under the editorship ; The English Cyclopccdia, 'with bio- 
first of Leslie Stephen, afterwards of graphical section, 1856-7: NouMlle 
Sidney Lee. It has been issued in Biographic Ginirale, 1857-60; Chal- 
63 vols., the last appearing in 1900, mcr’s Biographical DicHonaipj, 1812- 
since '(vhen three supplementary vols. 17: -Spark’s American Biography, 
have been published, and others will 1834: Vapereau’s Dictionnairc Uni- 
continue to bo issued from time to verscl dcs Coniemporains; Dizionano 
time. Other biographical dictionaries Biografico of Gubomatis, 1880 ; 
have been brouglit out in different Rose’s New General Biographical 
countries, but arc too numerous to be i Dictionary, 1829-47. 
mentioned by name. Notice has been ; Biology (Gk. 5(09, life, Aoyo?, dis- 
made of some atthe end of thisarticie. I course) has only one true meaning, 
Nearly every country has now a , i.c. its literal one, which is the science 
ir/(o’.s 11-7(0, which gives a brief out- j of life. As will be seen later, it is 
line of the life and work of living men ; that .science which endeavours to 
who have distinguished themselves in i survej- all the phenomena manifested 
various waj's. Manj' biographies liavc ' by living matter. In other words it 
been combined with works of criti- is the study of the action of life upon 
cism. Dr. Johnson was one of the matter. 

first to use this form in his Lives of the Two aspects of biology. — Tracing 
Pods, .Since then there have been the history of all those who stand out 
many works of the kind, of which pre-eminently in the realm of re- 
may be mentioned the critical essays search in connection with sciences 
of Macaulay, Carlyle, Matthew Ar- which deal with living matter, as 
nold, Robert Louis Stevenson, Leslie ; opposed to those dealing with non- 
Stephen, Bagehot, and of manj' living '■ living matter, we are enabled to see 
men of letters. The English Men of 1 how B. has developed from very 
Letters Series has pub. admirable | simple observations of living forms 
pieces of critical work by such men as into a series of complex sciences which 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Edmund Gosse, give us particulars or data concerning 
Austin Dobson, etc. There is a similar living creatures or aspects of them; 
American series, and Fr. men of let- ! and how it is now gradually resolving 
ters are celebrated in Les grands \ itself into a comprehensive present- 
icrivains framjais. One of the earliest , ment of a unified and systematic 
publications of a pp-oup of biographies 1 account of organic matter. Tins last 
was the famous Lives of Painters by ’ stage evidently depends upon and 
Vasari (Florence, 1550). Other ex- , proceeds from the first; and while it 
ampics are : Foxe’s Acts and Monii- ' gives us generalisations concerning 
ments of the Church, or The Book o/! living matter, and certain laws re- 
Mariyrs, pul), at Basel in 1559, and jlating to its being, development, and 
trans. into Eng. in 1563. Of more growth — being therefore B. in its 
motlern date, Haj'ward’s Skdehes of \ strictest sense — a crusory glance will 
Eminent Statesmen and Writers; Cim- , show, and a study of the subject 
ningham’s British Painters, Sculp- 1 prove, that these generalisations can 
tws, and Architects, 1829-33 ; Mrs ! only be built up from the particulars 
Jameson's Early Italian Painters, gained from the primary aspect of 
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B. So that each branch is essential 
to the development of the other; and 
since the first aspect is by no means 
completed or exhausted, it ^ollo^Ts 
" " or our com - 
laws relating 
. n matter, are 

by no means perfect or complete. 

History of the rise of biology. 
Jtan in his most primitive form is 
gifted with the power of observation, 
and even the savage can divide living 
matter into its two great divisions of 
plant and animal. He can further 
divide these into tree, shrub, and herb, 
bird, beast, and fish: and in so far 
as he is able to do tills he is to that 
extent a biologist. It can easily 
be seen, therefore, that developing 
powers of observation will produce 
two classes of naturalists : botanists 
and zoologists. Going back to the 
years 499-120 n.c. and looking over 
Greek historj' we find this division 
arising, for on the one hand we have 
Hippocrates studying the human 
body and discarding the old theor.v 
of disease, which attributed it to the 
uTath of the gods, in favour of more 
natural means, and Aristotle com- 
mencing to classify animals and 
speoulating as to the differences be- 
tween, and relative values of, life in 
animals and plants; and on the other 
hand we have Theophrastus classify- 
ing over 600 different kinds of plants 
into trees, sbrub.s, and herbs. Here 
we see the anatomist arising, and in 
the years a.d. 70-200 we have Pliny, 
the zoologist, and Galens beginning 
the study of the component parts of 
a living organism, by describing two 
sets of nerves and proving that the 
arteries contain blood. During the 
middle ages all science seemed to be 
lost in the glamour of alchemy, and 
little progress was made with the! 
study of B.; but in the sixteenth 
century the science began to sub- 
divide into stiU more particularly 
specialised subsciences. Vesalius pro- 
ceeded further with the study of 


ing to their seeds. Cmsalpmus 
followed tills up and made the first 
system of plants on^ Gesner’s plan, 
and further explained dioecious 
plants, i.e. those plants which pro- 
duce separate male and female 
flowers on separate individuals. Each 
of these pioneers of the sixteenth 
century had sketched out a rough 
plan of classification, so that botany, 
zoology, and anatomy as the tliree 
subsciences of B. then extant were 
beginning to assume a scientific 
aspect. In the 17 th century the pro- 
gi’ess was more rapid still. Fabricins 
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Aqiiapendcnfe discovered valves in 
the veins, and tV. Harvev discovered 
the mcchamsm of the circulation of 
the blood, and the vessels which ciurv 
nourishment to it. This opened up a 
new branch of the science of nnatomv. 
and from that time B. must be 
regarded as composed of the two 
subsciences of morphology and phvsio- 
logy, morphology being only con- 
cerned with the analysis of a living 
organism into its p.arts and taking no 
notice of the life wliich produced or 
is possessed by them, and phvsiolo"y 
being concerned with living' mntfer 
in action or with the functioning of 
the parts described by morphology. 
Harvey further commenced the stuiii' 
of embryology by asserting that all 
animals are produced from an ovum. 
Gaspard Aselius discovered the 
lacteal vessels which aid in the work 
of absorbing fat for the blood, and 
Rildbeok discovered the Ij-niphatics. 
Malpighi now took up the microscope, 
and applied it until immediate rc.sults 
to the study of physiology, finding 
air cells in the lungs and" the Mal- 
pighian layer in the skin. With Grow 
he discovered the cellular structure 
of plants and stomates in leaves, and 
■ ■■ " ■■■ the considcr.i- 

■ of seeds. Bay 
classified the 
n'liole animal and vegetahio king- 
doms and laid the foundations of the 
study of the clnssillcatioiis anatomi- 
cal, which led to the groat gcnoralisn- 
tious of Linnaiu.s in the next century. 
In the ixth century the advance of 
B. was even more rapid. In tlds 
century Boerhaavo commonced the 
science of organic chemistry, the im- 
portance of which to B. can readily 
be seen when we notice the fact that 
he himself analysed milk, blood, etc., 
and showed that animal life can only 
prosper by the absorption of organic 
compounds. Dr. Haller of Gottingen 
worked on the subjects of muscular 
irritability, and the circulation of tlio 
blood, and started the work continued 
and extended by .lohn Hunter in- 
volved in the study of comiiarativc 
anatomy. Then Bonnot performed 
ins experiments on plants and 
animals, and attempted once more 
the task of unifying the then known 
knowledge of the subsciences of 
botany, zoology, anatomy, morplio- 
logv, physiology, and comparative 
anatomy and botany into B., by 
again putting forward the evolu- 
tionary theory of gradual develop- 
ment. Geographical distribution of 
animals on the surface of the earth 
was now added as a branch by 
Buffon, and then arose Linnrcus, who 
invented a mnrvcliou.s classification 
of plants and animals and founded 
the Artificial or Linnman system of 
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anatomical classification. This may 
be explained as being founded on the 
differences in sexual characteristics 
and has never been entirely super- 
seded; originating as it did the in- 
estimably valuable categories of 
species, genus, order, and class. 
Again, Palissy tlio Potter originated 
in the 18th centurj" the theory that 
fo‘''3iIs are authentic traces of extinct 
life, and so laid the foundations of 
the science of pala;ontology, which 
was further developed by Hutton 
in the same period, who taught that 
present processes were sufficient to 
explain the formation of stratified j 
rocks and the existence of fossits. 
Wolff further emphasised the truth 
of IIarvei'’s theoiy of the develop- 
ment of life from an ovum. The 10th 
centur.v opened with Jussieu who 
passed on from the work of Hinnaius 
with his description of external forms 
to the foundation of natural alliances 
based on the findings of coinparatir'e 
anatomy and so founded the natural 
system In botany, while Cuvier 
followed it up in the classification of 
animals. Eicliat proceeded from the 
study of organs to the study of tissues 
(muscular, nervous, etc.), and so 
founded the science of histology. 
Thei ' ■■ I worked on 

the ' by insects, 

and e work was 

in the realm of cmbryological botany. 
Next came Lamarck, who once again 
raised the question of evolution 
through the gradual development of 
organs by reason of use or disuse 
through environment, and who was 
one of the first to commence the use 
of the word * B.’ Von Baer followed 
up the work of Wolff in the 18th 
century and placed embryology on 
a sound footing. Then Sclileidcn in 
the botanical and Schwann in the 
zoological aspects of histology im- 
proved on Bichat’s work by resolving 
living organisms into cells, so found- 
ing tiie cell theory (1838). Dujardin 
and Van llohl further resolved cells 
into protoplasm ; while Virchow ap- 
plied the cell theory to physiology 
and pathology; and Bernard applied 
the knowledge of the protoplasm to 
tlie study of tlic functioning of organ, 
tissue, and ccU. In the second half of 
the Ifftli centm-y, Danvin and Russel 
Wallace simultaneously developed 
the evolutionarj' tlieory beyond all 
pi-cvious efforts by their liypothcsis 
of natural selection or the survival 
of the fittest. This was evolved to 
explain the facts that organisms are 
found to appear successively on the 
earth in types of ever-increasing 
anatomical complexity, and that the 
individual in its development from 
a single cell into a maturely complex 
organism repeats the same processes 


and tends to substantiate the truth 
of the theory of evolutionary descent 
of all living forms from a few simple 
prototypes. This tlicory evidently 
involves a conception of all our various 
specialised branches of B., and is an 
attempt to unify all this knowledge 
into one comprehemive whole, it 
therefore represents that aspect of 
B. which presents a unified systematic 
account of organic nature. Tiffs 
theory, having given an apparently 
reasonable explanation of biological 
development, seems to justify the 
general conception of evolution. It 
ha.s therefore been adopted in socio- 
logy which mu.sl, as will be shoivn 
later, be considered as related to B.; 

! and led to the development by Galton 
of the theorj' of eugenics, which seeks 
1 to elucidate aU tliose agencies which 
affect racial qualities. Prominent 
with Darwin and Russel Wallace, as 
pioneers in the evolutionary theory, 
are Haeckel and Huxley, 

Lo'jical (n:olitiion of Inoloijv . — Thus 
I if we wished to follow a logical 
I sequence in the study of B., it would 
seem tliat commencing with living 
matter as a wliole, we should first 
seek to know all the actual forms of 
life and then their classification into 
separate families, natural orders, 
classes, and sub-kingdoms, and so 
into botany and zoology. Then seek- 
ing further we should find ourselves 
searching in the realms of geographi- 
cal distribution and palwontologj' for 
the facts relating to tlieir distribution 
in present and past time respectively. 
From tiffs an analysis of each form 
would give rise to anatomy, and com- 
parison would involve comparative 
anatomy. Delving deeper for, and 
observing, tlie unity underlying these 
various forms we arrive in the realms 
of morphology by analysing the 
organism into organ, tissue, cell, and 
protoplasm ; and searcliing here for 
details we arrive at the sub-heading 
of embryology. But we would now 
be face to face with the functionings 
of these o^anisnas in life, and seek- 
ing to elucidate these in the processes 
of life we arrive at physiology, which 
I also must be studied in terms of 
I organism, organ, tissue, cell, and 
protoplasm. This in its turn will sub- 
divide, as we search, into a study of 
the effects of environment, heredity, 
pathologj', reproduction, and varia- 
tion : each being studied imder the 
five categorie.s of organism, etc. Only 
^ after aU these subsciences have been 
! attacked and their main generalisa- 
tions acquired, are comprehensive 
generalisations possible; and this, of 
course, is only iiossible when all the 
snbsciences are complete. But the 
nearer they attain to completeness 
the more true are our generalisations. 
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and although the present state of the 
subsciences hardly allows for dog- 
matism in the science of B., yet it is 
at least possible to obtain a general 
partial presentment of the essential 
truths. These in turn are boimd to 
gire a directive influence on the sub- 
sciences, and must tend to a fuller 
and deeper and more accurate stndv 
of them. This comprehensive generali- 
sation is undertaken in the Danvinian 
theory which, it must be borne in 
mind, is, in the first place, valuable 
because it causes a transition to be 
made from a gaining of specialised 
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turn can only bo studied in the light 
of the knowledge of the organism and 
its parts. Thus wo are led to the con- 
clusion that the two most important 
branches of B. are morphology and 
physiology. 

Morphologii. — As seen in the brief 
lustoncal sketch above, starting with 
Gesner, we arrive at the 17th ccutury 
w'lth this subscience in a verv in*- 
complete str"^--. B.-v,-;. ; 
thenattacl !' ■■■. 

and with i! ;-'.i :. ;■■■ -c' ■ ' 

its greatest extension as mei-o general 
natm-al history. He traces out all 


knowledge to an obtaining of a general I that was known in the old world ivith 
view of organic nature. Now each i accuracy in his book on natural 
branch of B. is studied in relation to J Iiistory, and we then find Linnrcus 
thewholeandinthelightof evolution, i improving on this with his man-pl- 


and a new impetus has been added j lous artificial system of classifying 
t,n the Ktndv whie.b hns enneou ir fr, i the anatomical world. The import- 
ance of tliis mustagaiu beemphasited. 


to the study which has caused it to 
loom more largely in the public 
estimation. So Darwin maj- be said 
to be the great popularise!- of the 
science, and further it may be said 
that he has raised the value of living 
matter as high in the world of science 
as life always has been in the world 
of thought. The Darwinian theorj- 
of Natural Selection is an explana- 
tion of the conception of variation, 
i.e. tho departure of species from 
their average characteristics, re- 
garded as being brought about by 
the struggle for existence. Although 
tho evolutionary tlieory is generall.v 
aceepted now, and altliougli the 
Darwinian theory is the most corn-] 
monly held, it is necessary to re- 


fer it is tho foundation stone of 
modern classification. This led on 
to the extending work of Jussieu in 
botany, who classified not according 
to external forms alone, but on the 
basis of comparative anatomy. Wtii 
Cuvier taking up the same task in 
rooiogy, we have the foundation of 
the natural system of classification 
laid down, b'rom this Bichat pro- 
ceeded to the analysis of oi-gans into 
tissues, and Schloiden and Schwann, 
resolving tills still further iuto cells, 
from wliich the step to protoplasm 
was made by Duinrdin and Van 
Mohl. At the same time the study of 
ombrj'ology, or tho development of 


member that new scliools of tliought ! the individual, was carried out by 


are reverting to the Lamarckian 
theory, which explained evolution 
biologically in terms of environment 
and use and disuse, and departs from 
the generally accepted view by main- 
taining that variation due to changed 
functions or environment arc always 
transmitted. This school is known 
in America as the ‘ Neo-Lamaixjkian ’ 
school. Another school is laying 
down the hyiiothesis that variation 
is definite, and that evolutiou exists 
in order to maintain the species 
adequately along reproductive and 
social lines : and this school, of course, 
breaks down the theoiT of variation 
along the lines of the struggle for 
existence of the individual, replacing 
it by a struggle of the species. This, 
of course, explains evolution in terms 
of co-operation instead of competi- 
tion, and if appHed. as the Darwinian 
theorv has been, to other fields of 
thought, it would once again com- 
pletely alter the outlook on life. 
From all this it will be seen that the 
science is by no means complete, or 
its findings imanimous in any one 
direction, and that it all turns on a 
wider and more definite study of the 
fimetioning of organisms. This in its 


Von Baer, along the lines laid down 
by Harvey, Wollf, and Kobert Brown. 
This enables us to trace tho develop- 
ment of an individual organism, 
knowing its structure and the vital 
processes conuected with each stop 
of that development: and it enables 
us to link up the history of the 
individual witli tho history of the 
race. If we try to re.-iolve living 
matter to a less complex stage than 
protoplasm wo pass from tho realm 
of morphology into tlic realm of 
physics or chemistry; so that morpho- 
logy must be studied in terms of 
either organism, organ, tissue, cell, 
or protoplasm. 

1‘hysiolomi - — Starting again with 
the ancients wo find that their know- 
ledge of jihysiology was vaguer than 
their knowledge of inorjiholog}-, the 
study of medicine by Hippocrates 
was a study of the functioning of the 
organism, and the great discovery by 
Harvey of the circidation of the 
blood started tho study of the piiysio 
logy of organs and opened up the 
truth that many of the processes of 
life are performed by definite oigans. 
From this Bichat developed llie study 
to the functioning of tissue, and 
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Virchow further reduced the study life may he. NcTertheless, the ques- 
to a consideration of the funotioning tion as to what is the origin of life has 
of the cell. As we shall see under the crept into the hiological aspect, to-' 
heading ‘ Kature of Life,’ physiology gether with the question of the nature 
has to deal with the processes of of life. More particularly has this 
growth and waste (metaholism) in gained ground through the recent 
the protoplasmic material of the cell; statements of Professor Schiifer at the 
for these are the ultimate cause of British Association meetings, 1912. 
life and death ; and so the work of He once again has revived the idea 
Bernard in relation to these processes that life can he made artificially in the 
of the protoplasm is seen to be of loboratory. But although it is not 
the highest importance. Thus it is truly the biologist’s province to study 
evident that morphologj' and physio- the nature of hfe, he is u-jthin the 
logy have developed along similar bounds of his science when he is 
lines and thus early it can he seen studying the nature of living matter, 
how interdependent, and necessary It has been ascertained by using 
to the interpretation of each other, physical and chemical methods in 
they are. the study of physiology, that living 

Kmbryologv and evolution. — But matter always consists of a complex 
although those are the main divs. of compound of carbon, hydrogen, nitro- 
that aspect of B. which is concerned gen, and oxygen (called protein), to- 
with the collection of facts concern- i gether with certain salts and about 
ing life as it acts upon matter, yet seventy per cent, of water. These are 
embryologj', or the study of the de- the chief components of that primary 
velopment of the individual organism, j form of living matter known as proto- 
binds these two sciences together in i plasm. Further, living matter is 
such a manner as to enable us to take always in a state of metabolism or 
a comprehensive outlook on organic physico-chemical change, i.e. it is 

matter. Commencing with Harvey’s const- « material 

assertion that all living organisms de- and ■ In this pro- 

velop from an ovum, it wa.s not con- cess • • -of growth 

sidered as of value imtil 'Wolff re- (anabolism) or in a state of waste 
asserted it in the ISth centurj', and it (kataholism). The respiration of oxy- 
was only after Von Baer had de- gen causes carbonic acid gas and 
vcloped the subject, and Sohlciden other oxidated compounds to be 
and Schwann had originated the cell formed out of the waste tissues, and 
theory that it was of great use. How-- the result is decay. But matter is 
ever, the linking of this subscicncc taken in to repair this waste, and the 
with tliat of palojontologj' and an matter taken in is either protoplasmic 
observance of the fact that the his- from other living oiganisms, or else 
tory of the development of the in- it consists of the same elements in 
dividual more or less resembles the simpler forms in the case of animals, 
chronologically increasing complexity while plants seem to be able to take m 
of organisms, have led to the attempt and build up into proteins the gases 
to explain and understand this de- themselves (nitrogen, and carbon 
velopment under the theon' which dioxide). In either case the addition 
w-c term evolution. It is possible to takes place by interposition between 
understand how embryology links up existing molecules, not by mere 
morphologj' and phj-siology, when accretion at the surface. If the dis- 
we remember that in studying the integration takes place faster than 
development of tlio individual we the reconstruction, then the cell de- 
must investigate the structure of the cays and dies; if the two processes go 
various stages in that development on at the same rate, then the size 
and the vital processes connected 1 remains stationary: if the former goes 
with that structure in those succes- , on at a slower rate than the latter, 
•sivc stages. i then the cell grows. Xow- non-living 

Nature and oriain of Life. — Now it [matter does not exhibit these phe- 
will be seen from all that has gone nomena. A crystal can be made to 
before, that the work of the biologist ; grow if suspended in a saturated 
is to study the phenomena of life , solution of matter similar in structure 
acting upon matter, that is, ‘ B. is the . to itself, but there are two strikmg 
science which has tor its obj ct the | differences in this giowth from the 
study of organic beings, and for its } growth of living matter. In the first 
end the knowledge of the laws of ^ place, as has been stated, a crvstal 
their organisation and activity ’ ! can only be made to grow- at the 
(Charles Kohin). It is evident to all ' e.xpease of material the same as itself, 
that it IS no concern of the biologist, . while plants grow at the expense of 
as a biologist, a.s to what is the nature : materials far different from itself, and 
of matter ; and it should be just as ■ even animals absorb matter that is 
evident that, in reality, it is no con- ' different fi’om their own. Again, crys- 
cern of his as to what the nature of ' tals only grow by accretion at the 
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surface, while the growth of living 
^ matter is always a process of intus- 
susception between existing molecules 
in the cells. Now, further, ail living 
matter decays and dies by resolving 
itself into higWj- oxidated com- 
pounds, and again, these processes of 
life_ depend upon certain ranges of 
moisture and heat. All living matter 
large enough' to be studied under the 
microscope yields to the fact that the 
different parts differ chemically and 
physically, and that in most living 
tilings these different parts become 
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Uving matter. This cannot bo put 

forward as a law, but it rests upon the 

basis of experience. Anytliing bovond 

this IS speculation. Howe\-er, the view 

of early philosopliers was that living 

matter proceeded from non-livin'- 

matt. - ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

super 

subst 

magg 

16G0 

to be false ; 
microscope. 


but the perfection of the 
_ . and the consequent dis- 
covery of animalciila; in nnv infusion 


organs visibly different, and oven the | of organic matter, caused the tlieorv 
simplest forms of life possess that 1 to be raised again in tlio ICtli centurv 
power of responding to stimuli which ; only to be destroyed by Spallanzaiii’ 
telmoviTi as irritability. Ag:ain, on the I Schulze, and Schwann. It was again 


ground of propagation living matter 
is quite distinct from non-living 
matter. As far as we are aware at 
present, aU living matter proceeds 
from pre-existing living matter (bio- 
genesis), a portion detacliing itself 
and acquiring the same power of 
reproduction by division. Now we 
know of nothing in non-living matter 
which is in any manner similar to 
these properties of living matter. But 
although this seems to show a sharp 
division between living and non-U v-ing 
matter, it is not so simple a matter as 
it may seem to be at flivst sight to dis- 
tinguish between the two. For sirapio 
forms of Uving matter are not very 
distinct from non-living matter. It 
may bo that the adaptability of Uving 
matter to environment and function- 
ing is the clearest method of distin- 
guishing the Uving matter. But the 
fact remains that tlie difficulty to 
chemists in ' ■ ' “ 

is not its 
fundament! 
tion are wi 
lies in the formation of these com- 
pounds direct from their elements. 
For although the science of organic 
chemistry has proceeded ver.v far, yet 
•to make organic compounds, in any 
sense approaching the complexity of 
protoplasm, it is necessary to proceed 
from less complex but still orgam'c 
compounds. So biologists are not yet 
prepared to use chemical forraulie to 
explain the composition of Uving 
matter. This has aU led, however, to 
•the idea that ‘ life ’ and ‘ Uving 
matter ’ are intercliangeable terms, 
and has given rise at various times to 
a type of scientist generaUy regarded 
ms a biologist who is concerned with 
iho facts of the origin of life. As the 
general view is that he is a biologist, 
the question may be considered here, 
although it rests roaUy in the realms 
of either physico-clicinistry or meta- 
physics. Several views have been put 
forward on the origin of life, and the 
•chief one is that of biogenesis, i.e. 
.that aU Uving matter proceeds from 


raised in 1S59, however, by Pouchet, 
whose arguments were destroyed bv 
Pasteur, Cohn, and Tj-ndaU. Bastiai’i 
revived the matter in 1S72, but his 
arguments do not bear scieutifle 
scrutiny. Russel Wallace has declared 
the question to be beyond himiau in- 
vestigation, and speaks of a ‘ spiritual 
influx ’ of Ufe. The theory supported 
by Lord Kelvin is that the germs of 
organisms were brought here Iiy 
meteorites from other worlds, wliile 
Proper supports the hj-pothesis that 
life, Uko matter and onergj-. arc 
eternal, and that it is just as reason- 
able to suppose that non-living 
matter has been formed from living 
matter as it is to suppose the con- 
verse. Ray Lniikcstcr adopts the 
view that living matter has been 
evolved from non-Uving matter by 
chemical processes, and that the flrst 
protoplasms fed upon antecedent 
forms of their own evolution. This 
theory is the most generally aeeepted, 
because it fits in with the evolutionary 
theor.v best. It assumes that at some 
stage in the earth’s history the con- 
ditions of temp., moisture, pre.ssurc, 
etc., were such ns to allow of the 
formation of highly complex oiganic 
compounds. Some would break down 
immediately, while others would — 
perhaps by the aid of another sub- 
stance — tend to reform ns fast as they 
disintegrated. Having so commenced 
they might perpetuate themselves by 
feeding on less complex eompound.s. 
The theory of the survival of the 
fittest being applied here, the finest 
compounds from the point of view of 
metabolism, or growth and ivastc, 
would live on and fwaduolly evolve 
into protoplasm. Wo do not know 
the steps and we know of nothing 
lower than protoidasm, so it is mere 
speculation ; but this is the hypo- 
thesis which Profc.ssorSchiirer brought 
out in ids widely discussed paper, 
read before the British Association. 
He has added this fact, however — 
that he considers that wo are on the 
eve of the dnv when this process wil 
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be repeated in the laboratory. All 
experience is against tliis view, liow- 
ever, oltiiougli its agreement witli 
evolution makes it piausibic. But 
while it is ea.sy to imagine these 
chemical processe.s as being possible, 
it still is true tliat they arc not yet 
nnder.stood. Huxley, in his address 
to the British Assoeiation in 1870. 
lield that biogenesis was the more 
rational theory, all, hough he lield that 
had he been a witness of the early 
stages of tlie earth’s htstory, he would 
have expected to have seen the for- 
mation of protoplasm from non-living 
matter, and tins was agreed with by 
Spencer, who thought that it fitted 
in, as ha.s been stated above, best with 
the evolutionary theory. In any case, 
hoivcver, tlie facts are little furthei 
advanced to-day, and so the theory 
must still bo, tiiat in tlie light of ex- 
perience, the origin of life is still a 
mystery — all forms proceeding as far 
as wo can ascertain from previous 
forms ; and all seem to agree that at 
present no form of life is being evolved 
from non-living matter by natur.il 
means, 'liiought of the behaviour and 
reasoning of higher animals, and the 
conseciucnt conception 'of mind, leads 
us still further to inelinc towards the 
biogenetlo theory. 

Cell ilicnru . — Before vve can pro- 
ceed further wo must take note of one 
of the greatest generalisations of B., 
i.e. the cell theory, for upon ttiis is 
based the whole study of evolutionary 
B. vvhioli depends upon embryology. 
Kmbryologj' only became fixed as a 
solenoo when Schleiden and Scliwaun 
evolved this theory. Briefly stated, 
it is that all plants and animals, in 
fact all living matter, consists of one 
or more cells, which are composed of 
a mass of protopla.sm. divided into 
nucleus and surrounding cell body. 
Growth is due eitlier to the multipli- 
cation of these cells or to tlie increase 
in size, or to both. Reproduction con- 
sists in the division of these cclLs into 
two, and so all forms of life arc pro- 
duced from a single cell. Blllerentia- 
tiou in multicellular organisms is pro- 
duced by .1 division of labour among 
the colls, fl’he activity of an organism, 
or its life, may bo c.xprcssod as the 
sum of the activities or lives of the 
colls in that organism. 

EmbryolofjV ■ — A brief outline of the 
facts of emln-yology vvliich are useful 
a.s b,T.scs of gonerali.sations follows, 
and is cssonfiiil to a conooiitibn of B 
in its ultimate tense. In the first place 
we may sa.v that the universal tact of 
death involves a i.ccessity for repro- 
duction and development. Since in 
all tlioso forms of life which are more 
carnjiiex than the very simplest, the 
individual sooner or later die.s. there 
must be some proces.s of reproduction, 
11 


or the species would become extinct, 
and very soon all living matter would 
revert to non-living matter. From 
the cell theory it has been seen that 
all living matter, simjile or complex, 
starts .life as a single cell. The very 
simplest never cortsist of more than 
one cell. These, after living for a 
certain period, divide into halves, 
each of which grows into the same 
shape and size as the parent cell. 
Each of these subdivides into two in 
its turn, and so on ; and in these 
simple forms alone it is possible to 
say thatdeath neveroccurs. Although 
the original cell does not continue to 
cxi.st, yet its actual material e.xists. 
Therefore, it may be said to be im- 
mortal, though not everlasting. In 
this form of life tliere is no distinction 
between body and organs. All tlie 
functions are performed by one body, 
or rather cell, and though we spealc of 
it as a simple form of life, yet physio- 
logically speaking, it Is mo.st complex, 
for it has to iierforra all the functions 
of rcjiroduction, nutrition, growth, 
etc., itself. Viewed from the meta- 
bolic position, however, it is easier 
to understand, for, as Bernard has 
shown, all the various functions of the 
living organism can be reduced to 
those of growth and waste. The 
manner in wiiicli they reproduce 
theinselve.s i.s knou-n as the asexual 
mctliod of reproduction. A slightly 
higher, hut in reality very little 
different, method of reproduction Is 
that .shown by some single cells, such 
a.s yeast, which bud oil portions of 
themselves that eventually become 
separate. Another form of reproduc- 
tion is that Imown as conjugation, in 
wliich apparently similar ceils unite 
into one for tins puriiose; altliough 
even licro there i.s no trace of sex. 
(o) DifSerenlitition, : The next stage of 
life i.s tliat in wliich many similar cells 
imite together to form a body. We 
tlius get an organism made up of 
several cells (multicellular), and here 
we begin to see a differentiation of 
functions of the cells whicli leads to 
some of the cells being sot apart for 
digestion or nutritu n, some tor move- 
ment. and some or reproduction. 
This aggregation of cells leads to the 
formation of tissues (cells combined 
together with one function in com- 
mon) iind eventually to the forma- 
tion of organs (aggregations of simi- 
larly functioning tiE.sues). In these 
higher forms of life the ceil has split 
up into aggregates of different colls 
with different functions, but they 
have nevertlieles.T all spnmg from the 
.same cell, and unitedly they may be 
termed the organism or body, (b) Re- 
production: Now we have seen tliat in 
tlie formation of an organi.sm, dif- 
ferentiation has been going on — cells 

M 
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taking lip certain functions and drop- 
ping tlio others. And it muj- he noted 
w Pciss'ing tiiat the ceils are of two 
kiutls : somatic celis - (those which 
funi tion tor tlie growth of tlie body, 
e.f/. the digestive nerve, glandular, 
etc.), and germ colls (those whose 
work it is solely to form the starting 
celts of a new organism, and are 
tlierofore reproductive). Now it is 
evident that the highest function of a 
ceil i.s reproduction, and so it is rele- 
gated to tliat spcciui set of cells known 
as the germ cells. Those cells wliicli 
ate derived from a female are termed 
ova, and those whieh are derived 
from a male are termed spermatozoa 
in animals and siiermatozoid in 
plants — sperms in general. Having 
dilTeront functions tliey have do- 
volopoil along different lines, the ova 
being iiuiescent and stored iiitli food 
for the nutrition of the embryo, while 
sperms are active and small with 
generally a wiiip-like tail. For repro 
duction an ovum and a sperm must 
unite into one single coll, which is 
tlien called a fertilised ovum. Sperms 
which do not reaoli an ovum die. and in 
all cases exe.ept tlio.se where partliono- 
gonesia occurs, so do ova whicii are 
unfertilised. Under suitable con- 
ditions a fertilised ovum is able to 
divide and redivide into millions of 
cells. First are produced germ cells 
to secure tlie furtherance of tlie race 
in the next generation, and tlien tlie 
other kinds of colls are formed. All 
tliese take the shape of an omliryo or 
young individual aud gradually de- 
velop into tlie living organism. Tliose 
cells w'hich are formed in tlio process 
ditferentiato into those retpiired for 
the fiiiiutioning of the organism, and 
.are divided into classes — germ and 
somatic cells. No other cells but the 
germ cells, wliicli remain embedded 
in the reproductive organs acnuiriiig 
nutrition and shelter there until the.v 
again take their part in fertiiisatioii, 
over unite to form an org.anism. Of 
course it is possible for a body to 
regroiv a part of itself, e.p. a wound 
healing, and a worm cut in halves 
regrowing the old half, etc., but no 
colls but' the germ cells can produce 
an entirely new organism. .Somatic 


ceils increase directly by division. 
Germ cells must be fevtiUsod. It is 
possible to trace back the germ cells, 
in some instances, throiigli the cm- 

, t-r, n,n fcri.i'iised ovum, 

■ cismann’s 

are indc- 
and that, 
germ cells 

go on for eveh giving riao to new 
forms of life, (c) Death: Here we 
may branch off for a moment to show 
that tills view raises the question as 
to whether death is an essential 
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attribute of life. Heath iiiav occur iu 
any one of three ways: (1) accideutaj 
death by («) violoiice, (b) di-casu; or 
death by dL*c;iy or tlio iircpon* 
deraiiee of kata holism over anaboll-m 
in the phy.siological processes of life 
or, in other words, natural death 
Heath can hardly bo said to occur 
the vnicclluhir organisms 
wliicli reproduce by division, however. 
So death seems to lie involved wlicii 
somatic ceils arc difTercntiated from 
germ cells. Heath only occum througli 
tlie body; the germ cells pass into 
new generations. Tlio proccsse.s of 
gi'owth and waste (anabolism and 
kataliolism) are not evenly poised, 
and so death stops in. (d) Continuance 
of life: This easily leads to the com- 
pletion of Il'cismann’s theory, i.c. 
that the germ plasma wliicli lias it# 
seat in the nucleus of the cell has 
great powers of persistence and 
growtii, and is used in the dovclop- 
inent of n new ovum, is not used up 
in theformation of tlieiiewiiidividiial, 
but is reserved for tlio formation of 
succeeding generations. This tlicory 
of course tlirows a great light on tlie 
problems of heredity and variation, 
ns will be seen later, (r) The cmbriio: 
The embryo is seoii to doveiop from a 
single' cell into an ovum wIiIcIi. on 
fertib'sation, becomes a bail of cells 
(morula), and Unally X>ccomcs a sac 
of two-laycrod cells (gnstruin). Tak- 
ing a mammal’s lire history, we can 
go furtlier tlian this into tlio develop- 
ment of an embryo under the dit- 
ferentiation of tiiese colls. At first it 
acquires some of tlio cliaracteristios of 
a worm: tlien of a simple backbmicd 
animal like u flsli; then of n rept.liaii 
embryo ; and finally it ranks with 
mainmnis, vngiicl.v at first, and tlien 
it doveiops a likeness to it# related 
forms. At certain stages it is a inatter 
of impossibility to tell, say, tlie em- 
bryos of a dog, fowl, or man from 
each other. 

Ecnhition . — Tliis lends into a con- 
sideration of tlio liiologieal aspect of 
-1 pniu'oii- 
ology, it 
(iovelop- 
’ the his- 
torical evolution of lliu race. Tliis is 


i only true wlieii we remember tlint it 
onlv follows the main lines of liis- 
torioal progress. Tlicrefore tlio re- 
semblance would be between cmliryos. 
All cmliryo mau is like an cmiiryo dog 
at certain stages — not likoji dog. 

'1 he Daru-i 
lished a scic 
evolution of 

had tried to specuinto on tlio iiossi- 
bilities of tlie niodiflcntions of oigaii- 
isms, but Darwin was the first to 
show clearly the cvidonco for the 
assumption that biological evolution 
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hns talien place. He has proved evolu- 
tion to be an unbroken series of 
natural events, and that it can be 
accounted for Ijj- forces at u-ork at 
present. Darwin and Kussel Wallace 
tOKCtber laid down tbe bj’i)othcsis of 
natural FOlcction — or the sui'vival of 
the fittest in the FtrugRle for exist- 
once: and fitness here is measured by 
the capacity to .succeed in the en- 
vironment in which the orpranism 
happens to bo placed. Here it may 
furtlicr bo added that highness or 
lowne.FR in an evolutionary scries is 
governed by the complexitj' of the 
bodily and mental structure. Darwin 
asserted that the chief factors in the 
proce.ss of biological evolution were 
variation, heredity, and the struggle 
for existence. It is possible to modify 
the bodily and montfiJ structure of 
plants and animals by continuou.sly 
selecting and breeding from those 
which have the variations in the right 
directions. He showed tliat this does 
go on in nature, and he called it the 
proce.ss of natural selection. The re- 
sult of the Darwinian theory in B. is 
that the two studio.® of variation and 
heredity received a great impulse, for 
while they are essential to a unified 
outlook on B., they had not in the 
past boon studied a great deal, and 
they were among the most incom- 
plete of ttic suhsoicnces of B. 

llcrcdilji and variation . — Reverting 
to embryology for a while, it will be 
remembered that one of the generali- 
sations of that science involved the 
genetic continuity of life, i.e. that in 
each development the germ plasma 
which the parental ovum contains is 
not used up in the formation of the 
oiTspring, but is reserved for the for- 
mation of the germ cells of tlie fol- 
lowing goner.ations unchanged (Weis- 
mann). Therefore, since no parents 

E roduce germ cells, but the cells have 
eon handed dowm, us it were, from 
generation to generation, the truth of 
the saying that like produces like i.s 
obvious. Similarly, it is not hard to 
understand why an individu.al should 
resemble a remote ancestor, any more 
than that immediate generations 
should correspond. Xow applying 
this to biological evolution, it is evi- 
dent that no evolution could go on 
witliout it. For not only the similari- 
ties but all the difierences in organ- 
isms are the results of summing op 
hereditary dilTercnces. For if we turn 
again to sexual reproduction, the 
substances containing the factors of 
heredity mu.st be passed on with the 
cell or the nucleus of the cell ; and it 
must bo passed on by both sperm and 
ovum. Thus characters will appear in 
the oilspring that u1ll bo reminiscent 
of botti parents, though some may be 
latent and not appear until later 
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generations. Older writers, such as 
Lamarck, supposed that changes 
which wore induced in the body of 
the parents by temperature, moistm-e, 
nutrition, use and disuse, etc., were 
inherited. Weismann, however, 
proved that the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters was not a fact, e.n. 
that mutilations such as the repeated 
cutting off of the tails of dogs, or 
education, muscular or mental, have 
never been shown to have been trans- 
mitted. In fact the evidence seems to 
be towards the other side. But all 
organisms possess that power of life 
IcnouTi as irritability, or the power of 
responding to stimuli, in fact this 
power is the result of inherited and 
environmental factors. Every varia- 
tion of character is therefore partly 
acquired and partly inherited. All 
structures, organs, habits, and activi- 
ties depend upon both factors. They 
arc tho result of heredity and en- 
vironment. Again, there are two 
ways in which variation may occur. 
It may occur through a change in the 
germinal constitution of tho olTsiiring, 
the environment remaining constant, 
or it may occur through an altered 
environment the gorminol constitu- 
tion remaining constant. To the first 
• •• '• name 

• • • iss we 

The 

first signifies an inlicrited, and the 
second an environmental variation. 
The former may be transmitted under 
any environment, the second only 
when the environment is tho same, 
and even then it cannot be regarded 
!iB certain. Thus in the struggle for 
existence those organisms will suc- 
ceed be.st wliich depend least on en- 
vironment or external stimuli, e.g. 
warm-blooded marmnals have that 
organisation which keeps the tem- 
perature of their blood at the most 
suitable point in all temperatures. 
Therefore they are not at the mere.v 
of environment to the same extent as 
insects and reptiles which are unable 
to live actively except between cer- 
tain limits of temperatrue. Again, 
some plants grow in both cold and 
warm regions, and have a difi'erent 
structure in each place. But if they 
be transposed they wiU acquire the 
chai’actcristics of their new environ- 
ment. The new growing tissues alter. 
So environment can affect organisms; 
but the effect is not a fixed result. It 
is not the modification which can be 
transmitted but rather the power to 
modify. Now nearly all organisms 
reproduce sexually, so, that there is, 
in consequence, a constant crossing 
and mixing of strains. So new heredi- 
tary factors are brought into the 
zygote (fertilised ovum) by the 
gametes (germ cells) of both parents 
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The most concise and complete ac- 
count of what happens in these cases 
is supplied by the work of Mendel 
(1S6G); although Darwin had evolved 
a theory of pangenesis wluoh was to 
some extent broken dorni by Weis- 
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possible to sav w! 

but they aro'ni ' i c: 

matter, as was l.i : ; ':.v ;; .■ 
Weismanu. They may bo licliiiito 
chemical compounds, which enter 
into tlio metabolising compounds of 


maim, who elaborated tliis theory | the cell, and so inllucnco the mtta- 
into a thcorj’ of inheritance wliich r holism in various ways. Mutatioas 
supposed that each variable organ j are said to arise spontaneoiislv — this 
and ccU is represented in the germ , being another way of stating that 
plasma by a separate ' determinant,’ j nothing is knowu of their cause. The 
composed of hypothetical ‘ units of i Daj'winian theory is that great and 
life.’ These were snpiiosed to be i sudden changes in envh’oumcnt in- 
tran.smitted along the germ cells, but crease the variability; and tliis was 
the theory becomes too dilficult in its i more or less proved by Tower, who 
liigher a.spect3, and has the further j on subjecting beetles, at certain 
disadvantage of resting on unproved | stages, to heat and dryness for a 
assertions. An explanation of Men - 1 
del's results can best be given by 


certain time, found that tho offspring 
differed considerably from thoparents, 
and were constant stocks, for on 
crossing with the parent stock thev 
gave rise to hybrids in Meiulelia'n 
ratios. The Question has further 
arisen as to whether the differences in 
a I offspring of the same parents are due 
mo , to environmental action on tho cm- 
quarter crimson, one half pink, and , bryo, or whether they arise in Uio 
one quarter wliitc. If the crimson or! germ cells. Most differences aiv pro- 
white offspring be inbred they will bably germinal in origin. Tho farther 

I J 1. 1...*. i-t.yx ...Ml 4-1. 4-1... l.!_l.l.. 


means of an illustration, 
cross 
and ■ 
tion 
flow( 
bred 
seco: 



breed true ; but tho pink wiU never 
breed true, but will split up as before resistant to 

, oi - ■ 

■ I- . 


fact that tho germ plasma is highly 
variation must not be 


into one qucii'r i-.i" 'r , one l-.-.lf ' lost sight of, tor, but for this quality, 
pink, and om ■ .!■ . 'i'. '- .' all species would ovcntually cease to 

explained by • i:. ' ' 'i -' l •> ■ exist. Germ plasma can, of course, ho 

of tho constant stocks give rise to I damaged or weakened — ohiolly by 
similar gametes. On crossing we get ' injury. 

a zygote which gives a hybrid off-| Strunplc for existence and natural 
spring. But if the different gametes sc/cefioa. — This is the least contro- 
were equally divided on reorossing versial of tho primary factors of bio- 
wo should always got a perfect hybrid. | logical evolution, and once stated and 
The fact that we do not is explained imdcrstood, the truth is bound to be 
bv assuming the gametes segregate rccogniseri. It e.\-prcsse.5 tho fact that 


into one haU crimson-produeing and 
one half white-producing, which on 


more organisms aro horn into the 
world than can survive. Darwin 
recognised that tho truth of this uni- 
versal struggle for life accoimtcd for 
the whole of tho facts of tho economy 
of nature, together with all the facts 
of distribution, rarity, abundance, 
extinction, and variation. Organisms 
tend to increase in geometric ratio, so 
that their powera of increase aro 
enormous. Russel Wallace shows that 
a single pair of Hies produced twenty 
thousand larviculiich will hatch into 
Hies in a fortnight or so capable of 
hatching in their turn two hundred 
million larva;. So this is a crowded 


tills theorjj on heredity and variation 
inaj' be suinmod up by saying that no 
character Appears in an individual 
which has mot been transmitted to it. 

The conclusiion is that tho tot-ol in- 
heritance transmitted in a gamete is 
made up of( factors which contribute 
to the develiopment of similar charac- 
.ters. TheiVe characters may be 
developed biy interaction with other 
hereditary ajnd environmental charac- 
ters. The Arinin of all the doinestic 
races of animals and plants is ac- 
counted for 

the various - 

been .split u]B among a number of 
races, each llosing some factor or 
factors. Wdvtuln reproduce the colour | 
nf &\«-ild raiiMiit by crossing a yellow enormous possibilities of increase m 
Xpnd^^malavaOk variety, so that we need only refer to the results when 
(ban piVarm thi^cverse feat of bring- 1 circumstances, such as the interven- ■ 

ing toectVr agifcin the segregated | tion of man or climate, have released ' , 

h'ereditatv \ictor5l. Therefore the , those energies, c.f/. the growth of the • 
theory seomXto be\souud. It is im- 1 rabbit pest in Australia, epidemics of 


world, with each organism tending to 

^ increase, and the increase being only 

by the hypotlicsis that | possible at_the cimensc of some other 
hereditary factors have ■ 
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diseaFC, or locust sworms. The (great- 
est struggle is between members of 
the same specie?. Struggle for exist- 
ence, natural selection, and adapta- 
tion are very intimately connected. 
The struggle being tlie first cauEc.l 
produce.? selection, whicli is only of 
avail in the light of the truths of 
heredity. Natural selection may be 
viewed as either a selection of the lit 
or an elimination of the unfit. The 
power of selection is sho^vn, as in the 
case of the decrease of aborigines, by 
the rapid spread of infeetious diseases 
tran.sferred by a race, habituated to it, 
to a race which has not been pre- 
viously subject to it. Unless the race 
happens to be adapted to resist tlic 
new disease, it quickly dies out. 
Furtlior, the protective colouration 
of plants isa variation, whicli although 
not adaptive, docs act selectively in 
the struggle for existence. 

Isolalion and sexual selection. — Still 
further, in the Darwinian tlicory of 
the Ftrngglc lor exi.stcnce we find the 
fact of isolation entering in. Selection 
without isolation miglit lead to evolu- 
tion along a straight line, but with it 

*■ w. • -.•divergent 

' isolations. 

• • es of isola- 

tion wo may name gcographicai, 
physiological, and adoption of differ- 
ent modes of life. Tlie flr.--t form Is 
shorvn in seeds and microscopic 
animals whicli are borne by wind, 
water, or their ov.-n movement into 
new and different surroundings. Land 
organisms get soiiaratcd by islands, 
mountains, or deserts, and marine 
organisms by land between seas or 
rivers. Dut if geographical isolation 
does arise, then the type begins to 
vary tlirough the action of the differ- 
ent environment. I’hysiological isola- 
tion may arise from different habits 
or temperaments or from sterility. As 
an example of the first, we may take 
the fact that tlie whites and negroes 
in America mingle with practically 
negligible production of crossed or- 
ganisms. Sterility is the most im- 
portant physiological barrier, and 
sometimes intercrossing and self- 
fertilisation arc prevented by the 
sperm and ova developing at different 
times of the year. True sterility would 
be shown in those cases where no fer- 
tili.sation is po.?siblo, or if possible then 
only imperfectly, resulting in a sterile 
offspring. In Uie liighcr organisms, 
tlie struggle of the male sox for the 
female, which only takes place among 
the higher vertebrates and anthro- 
pods, induces sexual selection. Tlie 
superiority in strength and lighting 
weapons of the male sex is accounted 
for by variations surviving wliich can 
give victory in tins struggle to their 
oivncrs. The ornamental develop- 
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ments of the male sex, c.g. peacock’s 
tail, etc., are not so easy to under- 
stand, but they are generally accepted 
as being due to the same effort to 
attract the female, and so secure pro- 
pagation of tile species. 

Phylngeny. — One more .subscience 
needs now to be added. If the evoln- 
tionary theory be adopted in B., then, 
turning tliis theory back to the study 
of embryology, morphology, and 
pal.-contolopT}', wo should be able to 
make out the affinities between adult 
organisms and discover lines of de- 
scent connecting the various branches 
of the genealogical tree. This leads 
to the study of pliylogeny — the his- 
tory' of organisms showing their re- 
lationships. This study leads to two 
interesting fact.=, e.g. degeneration 
and convergence. Forms which differ 
widely in their adult form.? are found 
to be closely allied in their young or 
embryonic stages. Fishes in caves 
lose their eyes, parasites lose their 
locomotive organs, and so degenera- 
tion is a phenomenon which must be 
noted liy the biologist. It is a return 
along the pathway from the complex 
to tlie simple. Now this is put for- 
ward as a supjioit of the evolutionary 
theory ; for in the view of evolution- 
ists, variation con ho either progres- 
sive or rotrogre.ssive, and according to 
the need of the organism at the time, 
so does rctrofrression or progression 
take place. All along the evolutionary 
path are strewn derelict organs, onco 
required, now of no u.%o, or of no con- 
sequence in the struggle for exi.stcnce. 
These organs are called vestigial and 
tend to disajipcar. More often, how- 
ever, a vestigial organ is adapted to 
some new function. As a rule, evolu- 
tion leads to a specialisation and 
divergence along the phylogenetic 
tree, but it sometimes happens that 
we get convergence in structure or 
function. 

IHace of biology among the sciences. 
— By this time it is evident that B, 
considers all matters which throw 
light on the action of life on matter. 
It is further plainly to be seen that 
it borders on the verges of the realms 
of, and is closely related in its higher 
stages to, both the physical and 
mental sciences. A study of morpho- 
logy or physiology in the light of the 
cell theory leads one down to the 
protop,lasm, and it is the coustant 
endeavour of a certain type of bio- 
logist to reduce this to chemical and 
physical formulm. He lias not yet 
succeeded, but as is evident from 
recent scientific meetings, it i.s re- 
garded as being exthemely possible. 
Further, Mendelism can onlv be 
worked out by the aid of mathe- 
matics; and tlie study of evolution 
or embryology is incomplete unless 
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it is accompanied by some knowledge I to comprehend, the world oi lire and 
of paleontology, which is a geological our place in it, it touches in various 
science. Further, since B. in its ways upon practical life, and has 


widest sense deals with the pheno- 
mena of life, there is no sharp dis- 
tinction between it, psvehologv, and 
sociology. Psychology, if not de- 
pendent upon physiology, exhibits 
phenomena which are comparable 
with physiological facts, and the ob- 
served social relationships of animals, 
which at any rate form a part of 
B., bear a curious analogy to human 
institutions. So thcie is a definite 


proved cllicacions in many dirt-ctions 
The doctrines of the struggle for 
existence and natural selection lead 
naturally to the science of selective 
breeding whicli Darwin made such 
good use of. Tlien again tlie study of 
medicine, and tlie demand for new 
drugs, reacted on botany and induced 
the cultivation of useful hcrlis. 
l'’urthcr, the idea of natural selection 


-lor the survival of the fittest has 

parallelism between these three illuminated the science of sociology, 
sciences. For although mental states , whicli after ail depends a great dciii 
are always preceded by mental states, , upon natural history. It has caused 
they can also bo expressed in terms a new view to be taken of the study 
of feature, gesture, voice, etc.: and. I of manlcind.andacorcful syinpatlieti'c 
on the other hand, the doctor con- 1 view is now charactcri.stic of both 
stantly ascertains tlie state of the anthropology and comparative rc- 
organism by intiuiring into feelings, ' ligion. .Again, tlie JlonJu-liaii tiicory 
and verifies these by a cliemiciil and I has established the relations for e.v'e 
physical diagnosis. Thus a scliool has - colour and certain diseases and niid- 
arisen which interprets biologdcal and I ■ 


psychic states in terms of clieiiiistry 
and physics. This has gained a great 
deal of ground, but it should be borne 
in mind that there is also a school of 
philosophy wiiich interprets every- 
tlilng material in terms of mind, and 
as far as matters are developed at 
present, both views aro equally 
correct, i.e. neither is capable of 
verification. Taking as an illustra- 
tion the function of digestion, we may 
work it out in tliis way. We can 
correlate tliis process witli ps.vchic 
states of hunger and satisfaction, 
and we can fmther reproduce the 
process in a tost tube in the laboratory 


formations. Xow wc can tell the pro- 
bable result of marriages between 
afilicted persons, and can determine 
the proportion of tlicir cliildren likely 
to show tlieso siieciiil cliaracteristics. 
B. concerns itself witli tho.se micro- 
organisms whicli act so powerfully, 
for the good or evil of mankind. 
Pasteur developed tlio study to the 
knowledge of the microbes of chicken- 
cholera, and silkworm disease, and 
now by inoculation c.vperimonts wo 
have learned lioiv to guard against 
some of the most deadly ol these 
microscopic organisms. To this know- 
ledge we can trace most of our modern 
improvements in sanitation and hy- 


and outside the organism by means ' gienc. Hlalurial fever was once quite 
ol physico-cheniistry. Therefore we common in the fen districts, but it 
may sav that we can define tlie pro- 1 was stamped out by druinago and 
cess ol digestion in terms of chemistry I quinine before the fact was discovered 
and physics, or in terms of psychology, I that it is spread by germs, which are 

■ ■ with the j transferred from mosquitoes which 

organs feed on the blood of infected persons. 
..oncerned ] and that the parasites iucreu.se in 
size and fill the body of their insect 
host (Uo.ss and Manson). By means 
of the bite of one of tlieso the c.vclo 
From this 


Willie tile psi ciiuiegisi. IS 
with the mental . ■ 
that functioning 
concerned with 

tion. So neither the physiological nor I is started once again 
the psychological aspect can be stated many bninciiesof preventivcmcdicine 
in terms olphj-sico-ehemistr.v. There- 1 have been evolved, e.p. Maltese fever 
fore the three branches of sciODCey-|is found to originate in goats, and i.j 
mental, physical, 
tinct although 


biological — arc dis- transferred to milk and cheese. Lord 

parallel. Again, | Bister apiiliod tiiis knowledge to 

although the science of sociology is; surgery, and his discovery of nntl- 
a problem of social aggregates and • septirs, together with aiimstlictics, 
the study of the individual furnishes made possilde tlie great surgical ad- 
valuable data in the study of tho , vaiices of recent days. Tho last 
race, yet its final generalisations are method in wiiich B. is applied to hie 
in terms of race and not in terms 1 is ns yet oniy in its observation or 
of social units. So once again the i rescarcli stages. Tliis use is in tlie 
paraUeJism is evident altliough the ; study of tbe science of eiigonics. Tins 


reduction to physical science is un- 
thinkable. 

Praclical value of biology. — Al- 
though B. finds its highest expres- 
sion in a contemplation of, and effort 


is tho science which intends to per- 
potuato the qualities, iuliercnt or 
hereditary, tliat contribute to tho 
ideal development of the human race. 
It is thought by some that tlie ad- 
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vancemont of preventive medicine died of poison. An elesr was %vTitten 
and liVKiene lins resrdted in a per- iiy his friend Mosclms on the event, 
potuation of variation? of liuinan life Bion, a Greek scientist, belonged to 
wliich wotild have died out otlicrwise. the family of Democritns. He lived 
Mental and phvsica! defects are pre- at Ahdera, and was famous as a 
served and nerpetuated in tlie oU- mathematician. It was said that ho 
spring, and tiiis is onlv possible bvitaiieht the c.vistence of countries 
tl'.is advancement in tlie liealtli con- ' where tlie year is composed of a day 
ditions of life. To preserve tlie race i and a nfeht. 

it is thought that the thcnrics of j Bion of Borysthenes (c. 27.'>-c.241 
lieredity, variation, selection, re- n.c.), a Gk. pliilosopher. He studied 
gression, etc., must he studied in ‘ at Athens under Crate? of tlie Cynic 
relation to the individual. Great ; school, and Theodoms the atheist, 
work in the foundation of tliis science ; He then began lii.s writing.?, of which 
was done by Sir F. Oalton. There I a few fragments merely have de- 
seem to 1)0 two scliools of tliought in seended to us. Hence it is praoti- 
tlio subject, botli of which agree in cally unknown what opinions he hold, 
postulating that the unfit (mentally He was in his time considered to be 
and physically) should not be allowed an atheist. He died at Chalcis in 
facilities to reproduce their kind. One Euboea. 

school aims at attaining this by Biondi, Giovanni Francesco (l '-72- 
segregation of these individuals into IG 14), an Italian writer, 6. in Liesena, 
separate communities, and so pre- oncoftheDalmatianlslands. .Iamc-.I. 
venting reproduction ; while the was acquainted noth him, and his 
otticr school is more drastic and knighthood was won by the success- 
proposcs some form of sterilisation, ful execution of a secret mission to 
Asa science it is ns yet in its infancy; the Duke of Savoy. Ho uTote a His- 
as a science with public opinion ton>of the U'ars of ihe Boses ialtaWnn, 
behind it, it is untried ; and so for all and died in Berne, leaving a fame 
practical purposes it may as yet be based upon the elegance of his pro.?e. 
merely sumnicd up as a specialisation Bionomics, or ‘ laws of life,’ that 
of the Darwinian and Jlendclian branch of biological research which 
theories with regard to human beings, deals uith the relations of organisms 
Couelusion. — Thus it will be seen amongst themselves and to their en- 
that in neither of its two aspects is lironmcnt. It thus includes the 
B. complete, although it is in a study of Heredity U/.v.). or the ten- 
sulIlclcnL state of completeness to dcncy of growing organisms to de- 
rank .us a most valuable study for the velop a symmetrical arrangement of 
purposes of humanity. parts which is cliaracteristic of the 

liiliUotjriipliii. — Comte, Cours tie .species. How this tendency Is trans- 
Philosopliie Positive, 11 vots., 1S3S; mitted is an old and still unsolved 
Hiickel, G'rncrclfe Morphnlonie, 18GG: problem, though the researches of the 
Spencer, PHiicipies of liiolomu ISGG ; followers of Mendel iq.v.) are sugges- 
Darwin, OrUjinof Species, iy02; I)e- tivc. The development of parental 
scent of Man. 1901; Huxley, Phvsical characteristics is dependent upon the 
Basis of Life, 1SG8; .rivatorny of maintenance of certain conditions in 
Invertebrate Animnls, 1S7G; I’rof. the earlie.st or pre-natal stages of 
Harvey Gibson, Primer of Bioloyy; growth, and these conditions are in- 
.T. R. A. Davis, IClementnry Text- vestigated and generalised in the 
Book, 1893; Earl, Living Organism, study of Embryology (g.r.). Finally, 
189S. the species being looked upon a.s one 

Bion, a Greek poet, of whose life link in the whole chain of organic 
no record is known to exist. He wa-s life, it is necessary to studv how cer- 
born at Smyrna, or near by, and he ‘ g 

lived about 100 n.c., probably in ■ have been 

Sicily or Magna Grecia. His poems ies studied 

belong to what is termed the Inicolic under the name of Evolution (r/.r.). 
class, A few only have been pre.scrvcd. Bioplasm, a name given to living 
and among them his Lament for protoplasm, but espeeially that which 
xtdonis is the best known. The sub- is concerned in the processes of 
jeets treated by him were gonerallv reproduction. 

the passions pf the god-s. B.’s poems Biot. Jean Baptiste (1774-1802), 
are usually included with those of physicist, was bom at Paris. He was 
Theocritus. Hermann’s and Ziegler’s educated in the polytechnic school, 
separate editions are the best. A. Lang after which he entered the artillerv 
o'- poems. In service. The latter he soon left in 
C- F. \\. Jacobs pub. hi? works order to study natural science and 
at Gotha, and in the same year they mathematics. He taught physics 
were pub. in London by Gilbert for some years at Beauvais, after 
w akefield. In 1807 they appeared at which he became professor of the 
ijClpr.ig. According to the legend. B. same subject in the Coll6ge de France. 
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In 1803 ho was elected a member 
of the Academy of Science, and a 
year later he was aprointed to the 
Observatory of Paris. In ISOG lie 
ivas made a member of the Bureau 
des Lonsitudes, and in ISOD became 
also professor of physical astronomv 
in the Universitj- of Paris. He puli, 
several excellent text books : amoiiff 
them may be mentioned Essai de 
QinmUrie Anali/tiquc ; Trade EI6- 


Birch 

Birbhum. a district in Bardivan or 
Burdwan, Beneal, India, with ,m area 
of 1752 sq. in. The chief asrric. iirodart 
is rice. 

Biroh, a tree or slirub bclonsins to 
the cenus of Betulace.T. There ar\' 
about twenty -fire species of B., .'iml 
wiiilc the majorityarc treesof medium 
size, there are some mere slinihs 
amoiis the number. B. trees are to 
be foimd in ucariy everv country of 


mentaire de Physique Esepirimen/ale , ) the N. temperate Vo.erions, and in the 
etc. He also ivrote books on tJio s nrot.iV_ UMin fT-nnko' 


etc. He also ivrote books on the! arctic. The trunks' are round*' with 
astronomy of the ancient EtrsTitians, slim branches, and the bark is cencr- 


Chinese, and Indians, all of whicli 
M'Orks were widely known. Xearly 
all branches of physios were consider- 
ably advanced by his labours, for his 


ally in fine, soft, membranous lavcrs. 

The Common B. is c.xceedincly 
graceful and beautiful, and sUverr 
white. It grows quickly, but doe’s 


hole life was' passed in study and | not live long. It is found abimdanUy 
teaching. He was one of the most | in the forests throughout the greater 
eminent physicists and mathemati- 1 p.art of Europe, and also in Asia 
clans of Ills time. He died at Paris. ! Minor and northern America. It is 
Biotite, an important member of i particularly common in the forests of 
the Mica group of minerals. It is a Russia, where it is of the greatest 
silicate of aluminium and iron with possible value. It is usi ' ' 


magnesium and potassium 
talises into hexagonal prisms. It is 
often called magnesia mica, as dis- 
tinct from muscovite or potash mica. 
The most important variety of B. is 
meroxene, wliich is found in volcanic 
deposits. It was from fine crystals of 
this variety, found near Vesuvius, 
that mineralogists wore able to deter- 


, . - used for char- 

It crys- ; coal and for firewood. It is manu- 
factured into furniture, used for up- 
holstery and for carriage building. 
Thousands of spoons, greatly itsed in 
Russia, arc made from it. 'TJie bark 
and also the leaves are utilised modi- 
cinally, and for dyeing and tanning; 
the Russian leather is noticeable for 
the odour caused by tlic 15. tanning. 


irdne the crystidlino form of mica, / In X. America the B. tree is ns u.«c- 




which was former! 
to the hexagona 
systems. Other 
rubellene, found in many volcanic 
rooks, voigtite, found in gravel rocks, 
phlogopite, which has a large propor- 
tion of silica, and lepidomolane, wliich 
i.s rich in ferrous and ferric oxides. 
When ferrous oxide quite replaces 
magnesia, iron mic,a results. B. mica 
is much more readily decomposed 
than muscovite. 

Bipitniaria (Lat. bis, twice, penna, a 
feather) is the name given to the 
larva of a starfish. Its shape is pecu- 
liar, and has ' ' ■ ’ ’ ‘i 

long ‘ arms. ' 
wliich at firs 


The wood is tough and durable, 
is made into canoes, snow shoes, 
,ters, and also used for house roof- 
ing. There are several kinds of B. in 
X'. America: the white is used in the 
last-mentioned ways. The ‘ black ' 
B.. another variety, is sometiiiies 
called the ‘ red B.,’ and is e.vcepUon- 
ally hard, hence it is very valuable. 
The leaves aro frequently used for 
making tea, which has an agreeable 
llavonr. The ‘ yellow B.’ of Nova 
Scotia is another species, and the 
‘ paper ’ B. is so called because it can 
be thinly peeled into sheets and lusod 
in the phico of paper. B. oil is mnnu- 
, factiired from the outer layers of the 
1 bark, and mixed with a fine meal it 
forms food for pigs. In early spring, 
when tlie sap is just begiuniug to rise, 
lit is draini from tho trunk, and on 
account of its sugary nature is n’lanu- 


gradually exte 
enclose nearly 

and lower halves of the body. 

Biplane, see ABlioxAtrrics. , 

Biquadratic (Lat. biqnadralus, twice ! factiired into a kind of i inegar. rhe 
squared), an equation winch involves 1 ‘ dwarf ' B., a very low shrub, is found 
the fourth power of the unknown , almost everyn here in the nortliern 
quantity, c.g. x‘+a.r^+bx-+rx-!-d=-.0, part of the uorld. The Laplanders 
where x is unknown. i use it in stulllng their beds, for fuel. 


Bir (Arabic, a well), a town in i 
Asiatic Turkey. It is situated on the | 


and the seeds for food. 

Birch, Charles Bell (1832-93), sculp- 
son 


1 b of tho Euphrates at its nearo.st Uor, and son of .lonatlum B., was 
approach to the Bav of Iskanderim. i born in London. Ho was a puinl at 
It, is about SO m. N.E. of Aleppo, on : tho school of design, Somerset House, 
the main route from Alf ppo to Orfa I and afterwards he went to Berlin with 
and tho Persian frontier. It had i his father. He then studied at the 
formerly a considerable trade with i Berlin Royal Academy. In ISa,. lie 
Bagdad by river. Pop. 9000. 'returned to London, and studied at 
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the Royal Academy, tvherc bo ob - 1 parents in London. He was untortn- 
tained two medals. He won £C00 inlnatcly denied a nniversity education. 
1804 from the Art Union of London j He, however, qualified himself by 
bv hi.s Ufe-sizo frroup ‘ A Wood dint of qrcat perseverance, and appU- 
Nvmph.’ He exhibited at Burlington ' cation to .study, for the ministry, 
libu.se. Ho became an A.R.A. in ' and entered the Church of England. 
1880, and in that year his work of the His ordination took place in 1730. 
Gritlin, on the Temple Bar memorial In 1734 he became chaplain to the 
in Fleet Street, was accomplished. Earl of Kihnamook, and after this he 
Birch, Jonathan (1783-1847), the had many changes. In 1735 he be- 
tran-slator of I'axist. was bom in ; came a mcinljcr of the Society of 
London. From 1798 rmtil 1812 he ■ Antiquaries. He took Ui-s degrees in 
worked in the city and travelled in . 1752 and 1753 — M.A. and D.D. He 
Rus.sia, Denmark, and Sweden, dur- ; did a considerable amount of literatr 
ing which time ho had the friendship work, compiling and editing. He also 
of the Crown Prince of Prussia. In i transcribed a great number of works 
1812 he returned to London and took ' in the library at Lambeth Palace. He 
up literary work. In 1841 he was . died from the effects of a faU from 
made a foreign honorary member of ; his horse. 

the Literary Society of Berlin. Im Birch, Walter de Gray, Eng. archmo- 
1840 he had a home offered him in the ' legist. He was born in Jan. 18 42, a nd 
lUng of Prussia’s palace. His works i wa.s the son of Dr. Birch, the F.gypto- 
aro chiefly translations : Faust, Ban- | legist. He was educated at Charter- 
quet of the Sccen Sages, Nibetungen ' house and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Lied, etc. He died in Pmssia. I In 1804 he entered the MSS. dept, of 

Birch, Samuel (1813-85), an anti- the British Mu-seum. His productioits 
quarj' and Egyptologist, was bom In include The Commentaries of Alfonso 
London. His father was the rector of d’Alhuguergue and The Cartularium 
a London parish. He was educated at Soxonicum. For twenty-two years he 
Merchant Taylors’ Fchool, and in 1834 cd. the British Archrcological Abso- 
hc was employed in the Record Office, ciation’s Journal, and has issued 
In 1830 he entered the British many treatises on subjects deaUng 
Mttseum as an assistant in the anti- with archasology and ancient history, 
quitics dept. He thus acquired a Birch-Pfeilfer, Charlotte (1800-08), 
great deal f' '• ■ ■ ” itian wa.s an actress and dramatist of Gor. 

antiquities : In origin, who was bom at Stuttgart-. 

1801 he was , oper- z\s soon as she was thirteen years 

ship of that brancli. In 1802 he re- of ago she began her public life at 
coived the LL.D. degree from St. Munich, and 'from that time she 
.\ndrews, and the same from Cain- played at Berlin, Hamburg, and sev. 
bridge some ten years later. In 1874 other places. She was verj' successful 
he became president of the London in her acting. .Slie was married when 
Congrc.ss of Orientalists. He ivrote she wa.s twenty-five to a Dr. Birch of 
largely, and contributed to several Copenhagen. She played afterwards 
journals, etc.; he trans. many hiero- in Amsterdam, St. Petersburg, and 
glyphical works, and compiled Egyp- Pcsth. Later on, she became sole 

’■ " had a keen manageress of the Zurich theatre, 

inguagc also. , and then she took to wTiting plays 
painstaking 'and dramas. She won more popularity 
man, and extremely laborious in his ' for her play vTiting than for her act- 
-.tudies. ing, though her works reached no 

Birch, Samuel (1757-1841), an Eng- very high standard. They are still 
lish dramatist, was born in London, favoured in Germany. She drama- 
lie was the son of a baker at Comhill, ti.=ed Jane Eyre, and her works ro- 
und was oduc,atcd at a private school, ' ceivcdpublicationintwenty-fourvols. 
after wliich he worked in his father’s at Leipzig. In 1844 she accepted 
business. He married in 1778, and an engagement at the Theatre Royal, 
had thirteen children. He became a Berlin, where she stayed for the rest 
volunteer colonel, and in 1814 he was ' of her life. 

made Lord Mayor of London. In Bird. According to the definition 
183G he disposed of his confectioner}' of Dr. Gadow. birds are ‘ oviparous, 
businc.?“, and retired from public warm-blooded, amniotic Vertebrates, 
duties. He ivrotc numerous musical which have their anterior extremities 
dramas and poems, including J7ic tran.sformed into vings. Metacarpus 
Adopted Child, The Smugglers. The and fingers carrying feathers or quills. 
Manners, Fast Asleep, A Victim of With an intertarsa! joint. Not more 
Romance, etc., etc. His plays were than four toes, of which the first is a 
performed at Covent Garden, Drury hallux.’ This transformation of the 
Lane, and Hayraarkct. fore-limbs of Bs. into feathered wings 

Birch, Thomas (1705-CC), on his- is of the greatest importance, and the 
torical writer, was bom of Quaker modifications of the internal structure 

n M 2 
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i*-. basi? of ; uropj-?ia] borne on the prEoist^le is 
classification of tins ctoup of aminaJs . an oil-plancl used by 13s. in u^liicb it is 
f Tv'* Jbe winp consists j present when preening their fe.ithcrs. 

of the typical parts of a fore-hmb, j (or their sldn is nuiirovided with 
the hnmerns.ra^us, and nhia.earpns, sebaceous glands. The eyes are 
metacarpn.s, and digits. The first digit j furnished not only with an upper 
is the poiicx, or thumb, to which some land a lower et'c-lid, but also with a 
leauiere, known as alula S 2 ouria, or nictitating membrane, scnii-trans- 
bastard wing, are attached; the parent, and covering the eye at the 
second digit is the index, which bears volition of the owner. The vascular 

' system of Jrcs contains warm blood, 
which is kept usually at a higher 
I temperature tliau that of mammahs; 
! death from cold is a rare occurrence 
unless allied with torpidity and 
(Starvation. The respiratory system 
I is extremely curious, as the lungs 
j themselves are very small and arc 
1 1 prolonged into air-sacs with which 
are connected a number of air-spaces 
in the bones. These air-spaces are 
found in the species which are power- 
ful liyers and require the lessening of 
bodily weight, but in young Bs., 
small Bs., aquatic and tcrrc.strial 13s. 
they are cither absent or negligilile. 

I The organ of voice is not the larynx, 
. but usually the si/rinx. a peculiarity 
I of this class formed at the bifurc.ation 
of the trachea, and the modulations 
I arc elTccted by adjoining muscles. 

: The heart of a B. is enclosed Iiy peri- 
I cardium, and consists of a right and a 
' left half ; there is no diaphragm be- 
I tween the thoracic and abdominal 
regions. Digestion takes place in the 

the large feathers known as the ' -mt 'rnTntOm’ 

primaries or vianuals, usually ten in ' **'*® ** specialised function, 

number. The primary feathers with ; 
the secondaries or ciiOilals, which are. 
attached to the ulna, form the largo • 
wing-quills, called remioes, which arc- 
used inflight. The stermmi, or breast- ; 
bone of Bs., is affected by their powers ! 
of flight, bearing a projecting Carina, . 
or keel, when the power is present for ; 
the attachment of the great pectoral I 
muscles. tVlieii the Bs. are incapable ' 
of flight the keel is absent or greatly ‘ 
reduced. The vertebra! column is I 
completed in the caudal region by a | 
flat Plato known as the pygostyle. ' 
which forms a support for the 
rectrices, or steering tail-feathers, i 
and for the uropygial gland. The legs . 
are composed of a femur, tibia, and ■ 
fibula, and the bones of the foot; the 
feet have often tour toes, but in 
many cases there are only three. In 
stvimming-birds the legs are placed ' 

well back, whUo in those whicli have j The tongue is the first organ to aid in 
an upright carriage the balance of the • digestion, then conics the oesophapnis, 
bodv is preserved by the forward ' and tins has frequently a dilatation 
position of the legs. The feet are known ns the crop in which the food 
known as pedes radantes, or wading ' is softened; the; food then passe.s into 
ftxit, and pedes oradarii, or walking! the stomach, in the front part of 
feet, according to their function, and - which, the prorcritricidus. the process 
the latter are much more completely is carried out fxuther, then follows 
feathered than the former. No exist- the gizzard, oTventriadus, which con- 
ing species of Bs. possess teeth. The tains small stones and gritty matter 
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male or the female B. It is customary ; 
for the mule to provide the material ■ 
and for liia partner to perform the i 
arohitcotural work, b>it in many cases 
the female provides her o'ra material. ’ 
It usually falls to her lot also to do 
the sitting, but there are cases in 
which the pair tal;es this in turn, and 
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•I • • y-.- 
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other cases in winch it is performed 
by the male alone. The cuckoo neither 
builds a nest nor rears its own younp, 
but places the eggrs in the nest of 
another bird and leaves the foster- 


; OOLDEN-BnEASTKI) TRUJirETKH 

■affinity* but no links have been ti 
i covered t-o trace tlio transition fre' 
I one to the otlier. Tlic discovery of t 
! oldest B. knomi, the fossil Arch 
'■ opteryx, has been of great val 
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in such researoli, and Hnxloy has 
classed Bs. and reptiles tosether in 
iiis Kroup of Saitropsida. There is a 
rescinidanco in tlic generative organs 
and oviparous condition of both 
classes, but Bs. are never viviparous. 
The scales of reptiles may be com- 
pared with the fontliers of B.s.. but 



the blood of the licpiilia is cold while 
the blood of Aves is warm. In the 
development of brain, memorj% and 
Right the lower class compares un- 
favourably with the higher, but the 
chief dillcrenco between the two lies 
in the adaptation of the B.’s fore- 
limbs to flight. This adaptation, as 
well os a keeled sternum, is to be 
found in the reptilian PteroUacli/l, but 
in the absence of feathers and in the 
general structure of the skeleton this 
fossil differs gi'catly from a II. Among 



TEUN 

luuininals the l)at is also able to fly, 
but the specialised structures liv 
' • which it accoraplislies tliis feat is en- 
tirely different from tliose found in 
kjg- Aves. 

vt In the classification of Bs. zoolo- 
'Vdsts are agreed >n dividing them into 
.vo unequal orders, the Archccor- 
}tJtes, or jirimitive Bs.. which in- 


cludes the simple genus Archceop- 
tert/x ; and Neomit?ies, or modem Bs., 
which is several times subdivided, at 
first into three sub-orders known as 
RaiiicB, Odonlolccc, and Carinatre. 



PUFFIN 

The RalUcE receive their name from 
the resemblance of thpir breastbone 
to a flat-bottomed boat; they are 
flightless Bs. with reduced wings, and 
include, in addition to extinct species, 
e.(7. the moa, living Bs, such as the 
ostrich, rhea, cassowary, emeu, and 
kiwi, or aptorj-x. The OdontdlccD are 
extinct marine flightless Bs. with 



teeth in grooves in the jaws and no 
keeled breastbone : an example is the 
genus Ilesperornis. The CarinaicB 
is much the largest sub-order of Bs., 
comprising thousands of species. It 
receives its name from the resem- 
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blancu o{ the stemtini to a keel, but in 
several flightless forms, as the esfmct 
dodo and the living parrot — genus 
Slringops, this heel is absent or,>vv-u unu i-m... 
greatly reduced. The subdivisions of i the albatross 

i chichcii belo 
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tliem ns paddles when lu 


and using 

tlie water. The Proeellnriiformcs or 
petrels, are marine B.s. trith nchiicd 
feet and tnpahle of powerful flieht- 

and Motlier CamVs 

to this group. The 


Ciconuformcs, or stork -like Bs.. have 
feet adapted for wading, and inhabit 


.'."•..‘..i - I 

.VA,u,i ■■ I 
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CarinaicB are by most zoologists 
based on the system of Dr. Gadow, 
and are fourteen in number. The 
first of these, the Ichthyornithos, or 
fish- and bird-liko tribe, consisted of 
toothed species of powerful flight 
which are now extinct. The tribe of 
Colymhiformes, or swinzmers, con- 
sists of divers and grebes, all of which | 
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are water-Bs. with webbed or lobed I 
feet, upright bodies, and short tail- 
feathers. The Splicnisciformes, or, 
penguins, are llightiess marine Bs. ; 
covered with featliei'S, having the. 
wings without large tiuiH -feathers 


I marshes as well as the .sea and inland 
I pond.s, e.n. tlic g.i!)nct, tropic-B„ 
f cormorant, heron. Iiittei-n, stork, ibis, 
I spoonbill, and flamingo. The Anscri- 
' formes, or goo.se-Iiko Bs., are aquatic 
and include all geese, swans, ducks, 
and screamers. The I'alconitormcs 
arc Bs. of prey with strongly-elnwcd 
toes and curved honks, ns the hawk, 
vulture, eagle, 

? / 


kite, buzzard, 
falcon, and 
osprey. The 
Tinnmiformes, ( 
or tinamous, is a ' 
small tribe of 
earth-Bs.jStrong 
and swift in 
flight. The Gal- 
lifbrmes.orfowi- 
likc Bs., are 
thoEio which 
run along the 
groimd or perch 
on trees, e.ff. the 
brush turkey, 
curassow, pea- 
cock, pheasant, 
domestic fowl, 
turkey, grouse, 
partridge, and ' 
quail. The 
Gruitormes, or 
crane -like Bs., 

include the water-hen, rail coot, 
trumpeter, and bustard. Four groups 
are placed in the Clmradrii formes, or 
plover-like Bs., which vary greatly in 
habit; some can both fly and wade, 
as the plover, 05'8tcr-catcber, avocct, 
oin-low, and snipe; some can swim o-s 
well ns fly, c.g. the gull, teni, auk. and 
imtlln; others, as tiic sand -grouse, 
inhabit deserts-, wliile others again 
are iaud-Bs., feeding on giiiin and 
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tfeds, c.a. tbe picuon, dove, and dodo, j of xiaradi'ie, a native of Xcw Guinea, 
Tiie Cuciiliformcs, or cuckoo-like Jls., j which liaH scarlet and (?recn plumage; 
are arboreal, and are represented by | PlilorldH paradisexi, black rUlenian of 
the touraco in one group, and by tlie ' N. Australia ; DiphyUodes maynifica, 
parrot in tlie other. Representatives ! magnifirx'nt bird of paradise; Pleri- 
of the arboreal Coraciiforincs, oT]dophora albcrli, common to Kew 
raven-like Bs., arc the kingfisher, i Guinea. .S'tc R. t\ aliace’.s A/ala.v 
hoopoe, owl, goat-sucker, sv.iit, ' Archipelaoo, 

mouse-bird, (juesal, toucan, and uood- 1 Bird. Edivard 1 1 772-1. SIO), Rugltsh 
pecker. Tlie lost, and largest, tribe is i painter of genre, u as born at Wolver- 
t.hat of the PasscriformcH, or bjiaiTow- j hampton, wliere for some years he 
like Bs., all of iviiich are perchers and was engaged in de.-igning for japan- 
Iiave few variations of internal struc- ware. When ids apprenticesliip was 
lure. To them belong the broadbill, over, he re.solved to become a painter, 
cock of the rock, lyre-B., bush-shrike, j and supported hirri‘-clf as a drawing- 
lark, wagtail, flycatcher, thru.sh, ; ma.stcr at Bri-.tol. In Rs(j9 his ‘ Good 
wren, swallow, butcher-B., tit, B. of i Nous ’was accepted by the Academy, 
paradise, rook, starling, weaver-B., ; and hisreputationbeeaniee.-tablishcd. 
.\inorican oriole, crossbill, and finch. ; He soon came under tlie patronage 

I of Princess ('harlotte. .and in Ibl.O he 
I was elected R..\. Well-known paint- 
i invs of his are; ‘ Tbe Countrj- Auction.’ 
i ‘ Village Politicians,’ ‘ Blacksmith’.s 
1 SIiop,’ ‘The Field of Chevy Chase.’ 

; His last hlstorioal piece, ‘ Tlie Em- 
barkation of Louis XVHI. for 
France,’ wa.s left unfinished. 

Bird, Golding (1814-54), physician, 
was bom in Norfolk, and edu- 
cated privately. He entered Guy’s 
Hospital as a medical student in 1882, 
and in 1838 he took the M.D. at St. 
Andrews. He became lecturer on 
natural philosophy at Guy’s in 1S3C. 
and later on lectured on medical 
cnos.srilLT, botany, etc. He married in 1842 Hi.s 

works include Patholo'jy and Thera- 
.S’c« A. Newton's Dictionary of Birds, peutical indications, 'The Kiernents of 
18‘J3-90; A. H. Evans’ Birds, 189!); A’atiiral Philosophu, etc. He died at 
T. n. Huxley’s On the Classification Tunbridge Wells in 1854. 
of Birds, 1807 and 1808 ; C. B. Bird. John (c. 1709-70), a mathe- 

Nitzsch’s System dcr Pteryiographic, ' • ’ ■ and tneeha- 

1840; L. Stejneger’s Birds, 1885; ’ ’ mbiishod a 

H, Seebohra’s History of British - of ditiding 

Birds, 1883-85. j Aslronirmicol Instruments. 

Bird of Paradise, a name applied to Bird, Robert Montgomery, M.D. 
tlie various members of the family (1804-54). an author, was bom at 
Paradiseidie, which are nativ-cs of I Newca<-tle, Delaware, America. He 
-Australia and the Malay Archipelago, studied for the medical professiou. 
They are closely related to Orrs-idm, and practi.=cd for about a year ; but 
or erow family, and Sturaidte, or preferring literature, he soon left his 
starlings, but though the females are i profession and became an author. He 
inconspicuous in appearance, the | WTOtc two or three very sueces.sful 
plumage of the males ts very gorgeous tragedy plays. The Gladiator, The 
and varied in colour. They arc Broker of Bogota, and Oraloosa made 
Bmallish birds, extremely active and , him famous. His books, too. were 
have compressed beaks, large toes, very' popular ; among them were 
and strong feet. Their food consists' Caiavor, pub. in 1834, also A Meri- 
chiefly of fruits, seeds, and the honey can liomance in the same vear, The 
taken from flowers, but it may also infidel in 1835, Kid: of the Woods in 
include insects and small animals, I 1837. He died at Philadelphia, 
such a.s_ worm.s. The bower-birds. Bird, William, see Bykd, William. 

' to this family-, . Bird -catching Spider is a large 
r constructive ■ hairy spider found in many hot 
pecic.s of the countries. It belongs to the genu.= 
Paradiseidie are Paradisea apoda of , Mygale. When stretched out, it take.s 
Lmnaius, the gieat bird of paradise, ' up a space from .six to nine in. across, 
about 18 in. in length, the males although the body is only about two 
jiavnig brilliant plumes of prcat in. It lives in trees, or in lioilows 
length .springing from beneath their ' under rook.s, and there it spins its 
wings ; Vincimmrus regins, king bird curiously shaped web or nest. It goes 
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out at night to hunt for its food of ; his), a small -wild plant bclo — 
insects and, as is stated, to ensnare i the order Lccuminosa'. Its ITa-'o 
young birds. It has been said that ; derived from" its pod cinsteis rc^ 
tte webs are strong enough to make j bling the foot of a bird. fheMnimFa 
travelling difficult in the forests. i plant grows in sandv coil, and h 
Bird Cherry is a tree which grows | sometimes cultivated on the rcn- 
yuld among the damp places in woods, i tinent as food for sheep. The TrcioU 

It is a native of the temperate regions i has clover-shaped leaves. “ 

of Asia and Europe, being frequently in pasture, on banks, a 
found in Britain. The Scottish name ' wayside, 
for it is the ‘ Hagberr.v,’ which means ' Bird’s Foot 
‘ wood berry.’ It belongs to the same • Trefoil, or Iritis 
genus as the ordinary cherry and the i coniiailctus. is a 
plum, but unlike the wild cherry, the ! species of Legu- 
dowers bloom after the leaves have.minosm which is 
fully appeared in early May. The very common in 
frm'ts are black and very small, being, British meadows, 
in fact, no bigger than peas. They are , and is noted for 
very bitter in taste, and are really its beaked carina 
only fit for birds’ food. They are, ' or keel and ncari v 
however, sometimes used for colour- ’ straight legume, 
ing brandy and wine. The wood of • It affords “good 
the tree is utilised by cabinetmakers. • pasturage, and ■ 

Bird Lice, or Mallophaga, is the received its name 
name given to a family of insects or from the resem - 
parasites which affect birds. These blance of a group 
parasites are shaped like lice, but they of pods to a binl’s 
are not blood sucking creatures, since foor. 
their mouths are formed for biting. i Biretta is a cap 
■Their bodies are ringed round the ,■ which is worn by 
thorax. They feed upon the skin of Roman CathoUc 
the birds and eat the feathers and priests. Its shape luRp’sroPTTnn'oit 
sometimes the blood too. It is found ■ is square, with 
tliat they commonly affect the fowls . cdccs standing np. The cap of a 
of the farmyard, and if they arc not bishop is purple, while that of an 
destroyed they cause considerable orilinary priest is black, 
discomfort and unpleasantness. Xot Birgus. the generic name of some 
only do these lice infect birds, but decapod crustaceans of the family 
they will sometimes he discovered in Cenobitida' which are chiefly terres- 
animals. MTiere fowls are kept near, trial. They arc hermit-crabs, dutdling 
cats or dogs, the latter are very likely . in a hole by day, and coming forth at 

■ night to seek for food, which consists 

largely of the fruit of the cocoa-nut 
tree. B. la/ro, the robber-crab or 

■■ ’ ■ ''twliich 

■ ' ' ■ HI. 

. . ■ ■ ■ ■ • Kbn- 

’ . . .X from 

Kerman, and 240 m. S. from Misheil. 
Birkbeck, George {17S6-1S41). an 



to be affected also by these pests, 
which feed on the hair and fur. It ' 
seems, however, that the trouble is 
lessened, for the lice do not appear to 
multiply quite so quickly on the , 
mammtils. 

Bird Lime is a sticky substance ob - 1 
tained in various ways. It is got from I 

the hark of the holly tree, and from | . _ „ , . 

mi.=t]etoe. and boiled with water. It i Eng. doctor, who was bom at Settle tn 
is also prepared from flour; the starch . Yorkshire. and whodistinguislici! liini- 
is washed oat of the flour, and the • self as a pliilanthropist. He showed 
gluten left is tised for B. L. The at an early age the attraction wliicli 
substance is frequentlv utilised for science had for him, and in ITji'.' he 
ensnaring birds. became a doctor. He prat used first 

Bird-Pepper, see C-tPsicttsi. at Leeds and then in Edinliurgh. 

Bird’s-eye Limestone is a limestone later accepting the chair of Natural 
found in the Treutin group of X. I’liilosophy at Glasgow. lie later 
America. It obtains its name from came to Loudon uhere he took up 
the white cross sections that appear the work he h.ad already begun at 
in the stone. Glasgow and showed great interest 

Bird’s-eye View, term nseil to de- in the working dasses. He helped 
scribe drawings made in a manner of very largely to form the Mcohunics' 
perspective where the eye «tip- In.^Utute of whic)j ho was the hrs'- 


posed to look down from above on ti> 
the land ilJu.?trated. The dilficnlty 
naturally is to show the relative 
vertical heiqrhts accurately so as to 
give a correct impression. 

Bird’s Foot (Omifhoptts pcrpusH^ 


president. Later Uic name of the 
institute was chaacred to t>. College, 
lie died in London. 

Birkbeck College is a recognised 
institution of the university of Lon- 
don which provides full course-^ for 
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various internal decrees for students back. However, in 1843 pari, powers 
ot both sexes. It was founded by were obtained for the creetion of a 
Dr. George Birkbcck, with the assist- (look, which was first planned by 
anco of Bontham, Brougham, and William Laird, and which was opened 
Cobbett, as the Loudon Mechanics’ in 1817. Eleven years later, this dock 
Institute in 1823. The original idea was handed over to the Mersey Docks 

of the founders was to instruct and Harbour Board, a corporation 

, ...... j trades, created especially to control the 

e a grreat harbourage of the iNIersey. The tn. 

In 1884 itself had also during tills time grown 
Bream’s and Improved. In 1836 it received 
J the grant of a market, and in ISGl 

Birkdale, a tn. in the S.W. of 'was made a pari. bor. In 1S77 it 

Lancashire, England, situated on the . received a municipal charter which 
coast. It is a suburb of Southport, included in the town the dists. of 
and is about one mile distant. Transmere, C'laughton, Oxton, and 

Birkebeinor, the name of a political Higher Bebington. It contains at the 
party wliich existed in Norway in the present time many fine buildings, 
12th and 13th centuries ; the name including a market haU, a town haU, 
arising from the birch-bark footwear and a magnificent bor. hospital and 
which the poverty of the members art school, both of which were giv-en 
compelled them to substitute for to the town by Sir .Tolm Laird, The 
boots. The party arose in opposition railway communications of the town 
to Erling Skakke and his heir Magnus, with Liverpool are good, a tunnel 
and fought for the descendants of connecting the two tns. being opened 
.Sigurd Mund, i.c. for King Sverre and by the Prince of Wales in 1SS6. The 
his heirs, being successful in 1218 in town is also connected with Liverpool 
having Hakon Hakonsson elected by its ferries, the monopoly of which 
King ot Norway. was bought from the lord of the 

Birkenfeld, the name ot a tu. and manor in 1842. B. has itself acquired 
dist. in Germany. The dlst. is a a great trade, having a largo export 
principality belonging to Oldenburg, trade in coal and manufactured 
but situated at a distance of 300 m. articles. Its principal docks arc the 
from that place and entirely sur- Egerton, Jlorpeth, Morpeth Branch, 
rounded by Prussian ter. It has also and Wallasley Docks, the total area 
a system of gov. separate from that of of these docks being about 1 60 acres, 
Oldenburg but responsible to it. It and it has about i)i m. of quayage, 
has an area of about 193 sq. m., and is Hugo storage warehouses are erected 
mountainous and well wooded. Its along the quays. Pop. 130,832 (1911), 
chief products are cattle, flax, hemp, showing an increase in the last census 
and iron. Its pop. in 1900 was ap- of 19,917. 

proximatoly 43,300. The tu. is the Birkenhead, British troop-ship, 
cap. of the above-named dist. and has wrecked off Point Danger, Simon’s 
a pop. of 2500. It is situated on the Bay, Feb. 26, 1852. The soldiers were 
Lahn, an affluent ot the llliine, and is mustered on deck and remained 
distant from Trier about 25 m. in an steadily in their ranks while the boats 
E.S.E. direction. It is the centre of took off the women and children; 436 
the cattle trade. men were drowned. King William of 

Birkenhead, a co. and pari. bor. of Prussia ordered the story to be read 
England, situated in Cheshire at the out to each of his regiments on 
mouth of the R. Jlersey. It has an parade, as an example of disciplined 
area of 3848 acres. It is a tn. of heroism. 

purely modern growth, having a very Birkenhead, Sir John (1616-79), 
meagre and unextensive history pre- secretory to Laud, w'Os a leading 
vious to about the year 1820, when spirit during the sojourn of the king 
it was simply a tiny hamlet. It is and court at Oxford at the time of the 
situated in the eastern coast of the Civil War. He managed and con- 
Wirral peninsula, and is served by a tributed brilliant articles to the il/er- 
joint service of the L. and N.W. and curii AuUci, a publication devoted to 
G.W. railways, together with the the Royalist cau.se. Among other 
Wirral railways. A benedictine priory works he wrote Paul’s Churchyard; 
of ByTkhed was founded there in the Libri Theologici, PolUici. Historici, 
twelfth century by a Norman baron, and The Assembly Mayi. 
and to tliis priory was granted the | Birkot-el-Keroun (lake of horns), 
monopoly ot ferries by Edward II. j a lake of Middle Egypt, situated 
Previous to about the year 1820 it 1 between 29° 54' and 30° 44' E. long., 
had a pop. of le.ss than 50, and in ' and crossed by 294 N. It has an area 
1822 this pop. had not risen to more | of over 100 sq. m., and is situated 
than 300. It is opposite the tn. of' 141 ft. below sea -level, having a depth 
Liverpool, and lor some time the I at its deepest parts of about 60 ft. 
jealous rivalry of Liverpool kept it ! Birket - el - Mariut, or Mareotis, a 
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lake in the N.W. portion of Lower 
Egypt, to the S.E. of Alexandria. It 
was almost dried up when the Eng- 
lisli. in the course of their operations 
against the Fr. in ISOl, cut across the 
isthmus separating the lake from that 
of Ahuklr. The sea-water flowed in 
and covered a space of land measur- 
ing 30 m. by 15 m., and tboiigh the 
isthmus has since been restored, 
100,000 ac, of cultivable land is still 
under water. 

Birks, Thomas Rawson (1810-83), a 
Nonconformist divine who joined the 
Church of England and became curate 
to the Rev. Ed. Bickersteth, then 
Canon of Ely Cathedral. He was 
elected a fellow of Trinity College, and 
succeeded F. D. Maurice as professor 
of moral pliilosophy at Cambridge. 
B. took part in many theological con- 
troversies and wrote numerous books, 
pamphlets, and letters. 

Birmingham, a city and municipal 
CO. and pari, bor., the chief hardware 
centre of the world, and, next to 
Manchester, the largest manufactur- 
ing tn. in England, is situated in the 
N.W. of Warwicksliirc, 113 m. N.W. 
of London by rail. With Wolver- 
hampton, Walsall, Wednesbury, and 
other tomis of the ‘ Black Country ' 
dist., B. forms one of the most Im- 


Birmingham 


electro-plating, and the mr,nur. of 
chemicals. The city ha.s many fine 
streets and notable buildings. Men- 
tion must be made of the thorough 
fares of New Street, Corporation 
street, Edmund Street, and Colmore 
Row, and amongstttiechicf buildings 
of the Council House and Art Gallery 
(1S71-S1), containing a fine collection 
of modern picture.s by Burne-Jones. 
Alilluis, Hunt, David Cox, and others, 
in addition to valuable collections of 
arms. Oriental metal-work, and pot- 
tery; the Town Hail, capable of liold- 
ing 5000 people ; 3!ason College, flic 
Central Free Library, the Co. Court, 


Central Hall of tlic Wesle.van Jli tlio- 
dists. Foremost among these is the 
up-to-date Univei-sity, with itsspeci.'U 
feature of a faculty of commerce. 
Other important institutioii.s are the 
King Edward VI. Grammar School, 
founded in 1552, the Midland Insti- 
tute, the Afunicipnl Teeliuical School, 
the AlunicipaJ Scliool of Art, and 
Queen ’s College. Amongst the many 
charitable institutions of B. should 1)0 
noticed the general hospital in St. 
Mary’s Square, tl)e Queen’s Hospital, 
. , the cluldren’s, women ’.s, and hoincco- 

portant of industrial centres. In- ! pnthio hospitals, the Blnck)rell sann- 
oludlng its suburbs, which extend I torium, the blind institution, and the 
into Worcestershire and Stafford - 1 deaf and dumb asylum. The chief 


shire, the city embraces an area of 
about 20 sq, m., the site being of an 
undiflating natiwe (200-000 ft. above 
sca-Ievel;. The estimated pop. (1911) 
is 1,000,000. The prin. suburbs are, 
on the S.W., Edgbaston and Har- 
borne, wliich include the botanical 
gardens and the Warwickshire co. 
cricket ground; furtlier S., the manu- 
facturing dists. of Bournvillo .arid 
Selly Oak, and in Worcestershire, 
Nortlifleld and King’s Norton; to the 
E. and S.E., SaJtley. Small Heath, 
■Sparkbrook, BalsaJl Heatli, Yardjcy, 
and Moseley; on the N,, the municipal 
bor, of Aston Manor: on the W., Soho 
and Haiidsworth. The pri 
connecting the subiu-ljs 
centre of the city are servt 
corporation tramways and by motor- 
omnibuses. B. is famous for its 
metal industries, which liave been j 
important since the latter half of the 
17th century. The most important 
of these is the brass-working industry. 
Next in import 
concerned with . 
gilt, and iron. 

sire manufs. are those of pins, but- 
tons, and otlier dress accessories, 
nails, screws, steel pens, tools cycles, 
motor - cars and accessories, steam 
and gas engines, and machineiT- 
Other important industries are rail- 
way-cni-riago building, glass-making. 


open spaces are Warloy tVoods and 
Park, Aston Park, (Jannon Hill I’ark, 
Soho Park, Sumincr-sfleld Park, Ad- 
derley Park, Victoria Park at Small 
Heath, and Victoria Park at Iliinds- 
worth. The gov. of the city is vc-.tod 
in the city council, consisting of 
eighteen aldermen iind flfty-fonr 
councillors. The chief magistrate 
bears the title of Lord Mayor. Tin- 
gas, electric, and water supplies are 
in the hands of tlie corporation. ’Plic 
Welsh water .supply scheme, the 
works of which were formally opened 
bv King Edward In lt)Ul, cost 
£0,000.000. Much of B.’s mimicipnl 
’ho efforts of Sir. 
who, ns mayor 
was responsible 
lor many undertakings. B. claims to 
bo the ‘ best-governed city in the 
world.’ ’riiough essentially a modern 
town, B. has a history that can be 
ti-aced back to a period before the 
Conquest, the place having been a 
■ ‘ ’1)0 Anglo-Saxons. It 

Domesday Book, and 
£203. After the Con- 
quest It passed into the possession of 
■■ - • ' The owner, 

was killed 
Montfort at 

the battle of Evesham In 1205. It 
remained in the hands ol the family 
until 1527, when the Duke of North- 
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nmberland managed to transfer it to ) presidential chair in 1840 and 1844. 
himself by preferring a false charge j lie died at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
against Edward de Berirungham. 1 1857. 

After tile attainder of Nortliumber- j Bimi, or Old Birni, a to\vn of 
land the property passed through Bomu, Central Africa, situated 70 m. 
various hands. In the Civil War B. I W. from Kuka, on the Yeu. It covers 
evinced strong parliamentarian sj^m- ! a large area, and has now a pop. of 
patliies, for which it paid by being ; lO,OO0 inhab., as opposed to 200,000 
sacked by Prince Eupert in 1C48. formerly. 

Subsequent outstanding events were . Biron, Armand de Gontaut (1524- 
the devastating plague of IGGo, the .fl2j, a Fr. .soldier of the IGth century. 
‘ churoh-and-lung ’ riots of 1791, in ' He saw service with Brissac in Italy, 
which the famous Hr. Priestley was and although wounded and made 
such an important figure, and the • permanently lame in early life, he 
Chartist riots of 18.19. The town was ; continued an active career as a sol- 
enfranchised in 1 832, and now I'cturns i dier. He disoingiiished liimself in the 
.seven members to parliament. ItX'athoh'c causes at Hreus, St. Denis, 
became a bor. in 1838, and a city land Moncontour, and commanded 
in 1889. Amongst the distinguLshed ■ the royal forces at the siege of La 
men closely corineeted with B., in . llochellc, as a reward for which he 
addition to those already mentioned, , was made a marshal of France. After 
have been James Watt, who, with j 1589 he supported the intt'r''--ts of 
Boulton, perfeetod the steam engine, Henry of Navarre, and wa.s killed at 
here; William Murdock, the inventor I the siege of Epemay in 1592. He 
of gas; William Hutton, the historian; 1 was a man of some iiterary attain- 
Josopli Parkes, and John Bright, j mont, and some of lits lettens are in 
•Sec Bunco’s TiisUiry of the C'orpom- j existence at the present day. 
lion of Birminoham, 1885 ; Dent’s Charles de Gontaut, Due de Biron 
Mnlcing of Birmingham, 1894; and t (15G2-1G02), son of the above, dis- 
.Indorton’s The New Birmingham, ! tinguished himself by his braverj' 
1990. and brilliance. He was made admiral 

■•■-.•■I--.— -’ty in the co. of of Franco, and in 1594 a marshal of 
' ' in the U.S.A., Franco. He fought valiantly for 

' " intgomery. It is Henrj' IV., and was employed by him 

the most important seat of the iron on many diplomatic missions, but in 
indu-stri’ of the Southern States, hav- 1C02, accused of treasonable corro- 
ing numerous factories, mills, and spondcnco udth the Spaniards, he was 
foundries. This has accounted lor its executed in the Bastille, 
rapid growth from a tn. of 3000 inhab. Armand Louis de Goniavi (1747- 
in ISSO to a city of 50,000 inhab., 93), a descendant of the above. He 
^vhiist the land round it has proper- fought during the War of American 
tionatcly increased in value. Independence under Lafayette, and 

Birmingham Daily Post, a news- on his return was made a mar.shal. 
I)apcr estab. in 1857 by Mr. John On the outbreak of the Eevolution he 
Feeney and Sir John .laflray, being joined the revolutionaries, and was 
ed. till 1898 by Sir. J. Thackray, who appointed to a high command. Ho 
was then succeeded by 5Ii-. A. H. fought in La VendOe, and he was 
Poultncy. It was the first penny commander of the army of Flanders, 
provincial paper. At its foundation Accuseil in 1793 by two generals, 
the politics of the paper were Pvadical, principally, it seems, of leniencv, he 
and after the Home Kule split of 188G was executed in December 1793. 
it supported the Liberal Unionist Biron, or Bieren, see Anx.v Iva.v- 
party. Later it wa.s very closely I o\‘>.'a. 

associated with Jlr. Chamberlain’s Biron, Ernst Johann de, Duke of 
propaganda, and Is now Unionist inicourland, and for a time practical! v 
its views. 'Iho present editor is Mr. l Emperor of Russia. The son of a 
G. W. Hubbard, and the paper has l landed proprietor in Courland who 
oillccs in New Street, Birmingham, ! won the favour of the niece of Peter 
and Fleet Street, London. the Great, and adopted the stvle de 

Birnam. a hiU in Pertlishire, about B. from the Fr. line of dukes. When 
12 m. N.W. of Perth and near the tn. his mistress became Empress of 
of Dunkeld. It was anciently in- Hu.ssia, he was created Duke of Cour- 
cludod in a royal forest, and has been land, and for some considerable time 
immortalised by the reference to ruled Russia. He wa.s a thorough 
it in Shakespeare’s Maebeih. Near ■ autocrat, and could not brook opposi- 
Dunkcld also there i.s a small vU. itioii, his period of power being 
called B. marked by many executions and 

Birnoy, James Gillespie, American exiles. On the death of the Empre,s.= 
politician. He was a native of Dan- Anna Ivanovna, he a.ssumed the 
ville, Kentucky, and beoarac a caiidi- regency, and displayed great power as 
date of the Liberty ’ party for the San administrator. He was. however. 
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exiled to Siberia, from which exile he 
was called by the Empress Elizabeth 
in 1741, and on his return he retired 
into private life. He died in 1772. 

. Birostrites is a name which was 
given to a fossil by Lamarck. It is 
tho shell of a mollusc of the order 
Teleodesmacea and family Kadioli- 
tidas, and occurs in the Middle and 
Upper Cretaceous. 

Birrell, Augustine {6.1S50),politician 
and man of letters, born near Liver- 
pool, the son of a Nonconformist 
m i n ister. He was educated at Amer- 
sham Hall School and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, where he graduated in 
1872. He subsequently studied law, 
became a barrister in 1875, and a 
bencher of the Inner Temple in 1903. 
From 1896-99 he was Qnain professor 
of law at University College, London. 
He entered parliament as Liberal 
member for W. Fifesbire in 1889, and 
made a name as a graceful and witty 
orator, his efforts in this direction 
giving rise to the expression ‘ birrel- 
Ung.’ He was defeated in N.E. Man- 
chester at the 1900 eiection, but re- 
entered parliament in 190G a.s member 
for N. Bristol, and Minister of Educa- 
tion in the Liberal cabinet. The 
failure of his Education Bill to pass 
the House of Lords led to his resigna- 
tion in 1907, when he was appointed 
Chief Secret.ary for Ireland. The 
first series of his Obiter Dicta, 1881. 
revealed him as an accomplished 
essaidst with a deliglii.ful .style, and 
was followed by a Life of Charlotte 
Bronte, 1885; the second series of 
Obiter Dicta, 1887 : Bes Judicalte, 
1892; Men, Women, and Books, 1894; 
William Haelitt, 1902: In the Name 
of the Bodleian, 1905: and other books 
on subjects connected with belles- 
lettres and law. His first wife died in 
1879. His second wife is the daugh- 
ter of Frederick Looker (Locker- 
Lampson), the poet. 

Sirs, a small riv. of Switzerland, in 
the canton of Berne. Near it was 
fought the battleof St. Jacob "sagainst 
the Fr. in 1444, when IGOO Sniss 
were annihilated in opposing 30,000 
Fr., the Fr. losing 10,000 men. It 
was also the scene of a victory of tho 
Swi.-^s over the Austrians in the year 
1499. after which the Emperor 
Maximilian I. recognised tho inde- 
pendence of Switzei'land. 

Birs Nimroud, see Baptlox. 

Birstal, a mannfaotui'ing town in 
the \V. Riding of Yorkshire, England, 

7 fm. from Leeds. It has collieries 
and iron foundries, and manufs. of 
woollens, worsteds, cotton, and silk. 

Birth, Concealment of, in Eng. law, 
bjvthe Offences against the Person 
Act, 1861, is a misdemeanour, punish- 
able by a maximum penalty of 
two years’ Imprisonment with hard 
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labour, for any person, including the 
mother, to conceal or attempt to con- 
ceal the birth of a child bv anv .^cret 
disposition of its body, whetiicr the 
child died before, after, or at the time 
of its birth. Avail is taken of this 
offence as an alternative charge in 
cases of pci-sons charged with murder 
or inansiaughtcr of infants, owing to 
of proving that 
the legal sense. 

In Scots law, 
0 a innximiuu 
. ... ’ imprisonment 

if she conceals her pregnancy during 
the whole period, does not call for, nor 
has a.ssistnnce at tho birth, and sub- 
sequently the child is found dead or i^ 
missing. Till 1803 such concealment 
was considered presumptive of mur- 
der and punished with death. 

Birth, Registration of, sec Regis- 
tration. 

Birth-palsy, Infantile Diplegia, or 
Little’s Disease, a parulylie affection 
caused by injury at birth, through 
protracted labour, the use of instru- 
ments, or other causes. Tho condition 
is often not observed during the earli 
years of childhood, but manifests 
itself when tho child might ordinarily 
be expected to support itself on its 
own limbs. 

Bisaooia, a tn. of Italy, anciently 
called Ranula. It Is about CO m. frojii 
Naples, is a bishop’s see, and has a 
pop. of about COOO. 

Bisacquino, a tn. of Sicily situated 
about 27 in. P. of Palermo. It has a 
pop. of nearly 9000, and doe.s an ex- 
ten.s!ve trade in oil ami grain. 

Bisalnagar, a tn. in Bnrodu, In the 
possessions of tho Gnekwar. It is a 
fairly important manufacturing towu 
ivith a pop. of nl)out 20,000. It 
manufs, cotton cloths. 

Bisalpur. a tn. of India, situated 
in tlie N.IV. Provinces, about 2, ‘I m. 
S.E. from Bareilly. 

Bisbee, a tn. of Arizona, U. 15 .. 4 ., 
in Cochise co., about 45 m. S.E. from 
Tombstone. There are tho works of 
the New York Copper Queen Con- 
solidated Mining Co. 

Biscay, see Yi/c.vY.t. 

Biscay, Bay of (Fr., Oolfe dc Can- 
comic; Spanish, Golfo dc Viscaya), an 
inlet of tho Atlantic Ocean; it sweeps 
in practically a straight lino along the 
northern coast of Spain to the foot of 
the Pyrenees. On tho W. and N. it 
is bounded by the const of France, its 
most northerly point being tlio Is. 
of Ushant, and its most soulhsrly 
point Cape Ortegal. By the Boms, 
the bay was called tho Sinus 
Aquitanious, or the Sinu.sCantabricus. 
It forms a fairly regular curve, but 
has some inlets on tho western coast 
of Franco, thecliief being tho estuaries 
of the Loire and the Garonne. Its 
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'.vidth is roughly about 400 m., and 
its length is approximately the same. 
Its southern shore, i.e. the northern 
roast of Spain, is hold and rocky, and i 
(lifters very essentially from that of 
the Fr. coast, which is in most places ' 
low and sandy. The bay is noted for j 
the diversity of its currents and for | 
the Btorins so frequently encountered ; 
there; its danger is Increased by the i 
prevalence of westerly gales which I 
make navigation verj’ precarious. Its 1 
English name is a corruption of the I 
Spanish Viscaya. i 

Bisceglio, a seaport tu. of the i 
■tdriatic. Its pop. is over 21 ,000. It I 
lia.s many Cue buildings, including a ' 
cathedral, many churches, and a i 
liospital. The port only does a small i 
trade, hut stands in a good wine ! 
producing district. i 

Bischof, Karl Gustav (1702-1870), 
a Ger. chemist and geologist, bom at : 
Wird, near Knrcmherg. In 1822 he I 
hecaroe professor of chemistry at 
Bonn University, and here he re- 
mained until his death. He wrote a 
number of treatises on chemistry, 
botany, and geoIog>', and during liis 
Ufc-time made a number of interest- 
ing and useful experiments on in- 
flammal)lo gases in coal mines. His 
most Important work was a Mnniml 
nf Chemical and Physical Gealoyu. 

Bisohoff, Mount, a tn. in Ta.s- 
mania, situated 00 m. from Launces- 
ton. It is a mining (list., being specially 
noted for the rich yield of tin ore, 
which was discovered in 1872. In the 
short space of two yeans (1884-80) 
wiero was an output of more than 
20,000 tons. 

Bischoff, Theodor Ludwig V/ilhelm 
(1807-82), a German physiologist and . 
anatomist, was horn at Hanover. Hei 
wa.s educated at Bonn and Heidel- 1 
berg. In 1848 ho became professor of ( 
anatomy and physiology at the uni- 1 
yer.sity of neidellicrg, and in the i 
loH()\ving year he accepted a similar i 
cliairat Giessen. In 1878, after having ! 
ocen at alunich for over twenty years, l 
lie retired, and died in that town. He i 
wrote many valuable treatises and! 
papois on liiologj- and emhryolopry. 

m Saxony, 

un,^’ den, with manufs. of ' 

linons and woollens. 

Bischwoilor, a tn. of Lower Alsace, ! 
Pro-f of Alsace-Lorraine,! 
on the R. Moder. It was 
formerly an episcopal tn.. and had ai 
J dismantled in 1700. 
A celebrated fair was also held here. 
16 lias manufs, of cartridges, carpets. 

*'°P‘Pn^O"’ing is also 
earned on. Pop. 8u00. 

^"’ico-cooked) is a 
rV-Jin bread whicli has not 

wTnmfif order to be preserved 

witliout deterioration for a long time. 


Common sea Bs,, or ship lircad, are 
totally unfermonted, whilst captain’s 
Bs. are partly fermented. All tiie 
other forms of B. are fermented. 
Various niacliines have been invented 
for B. -making, and in a modem fac- 
tory the Bs. are never touclied by 
Uand. The various ingredients for 
hard Bs. are kneaded into a still 
dough by a machine, ‘ braked ’ or 
rolled out between rollers, then cut up 
into squares by a machine which has 
a pair of rollers to compress it to the 
required tliickncss. The dough is then 
carried along on a web which takes it 
under a block, whose cutters cut into 
the shape required. The cut Bs. then 
travel slowly throu'gh an oven for 
about a (luartcr of aii hour, ou a wire 
frame; tliey are thou Cni.shcd and are 
packed in tins. There are innumer- 
able varieties of Bs., and B. -making 
is a rapidly -incrc.asing indu.strj'. 

Biscuit is the name given to stone- 
ware, earthenware, porcelain, etc., 
when they have undergone the first 
firing, and before they are finished. 
When in a B. state tlie articles are 
porous, and ready to take any glaze 
or other decoration. In the case of 
ordinary drain -pipes and sanitary 
ware tlie articles are glazed without 
being removed from Uie kiln or oven; 
common salt is thrown on tho fires 
when the highest temp, is reached, 
and a glaze is thus formed. IVhen 
a design is desired to bo put on, tho 
design is printed on transfer paperand 
applied to the biscuit-ware whilst wot. 
In the case of porcelain, tho decora- 
tion is not put on till after the articles 
have been completely baked. For 
fuller inlorination see the article on 
Pottery. 

Bisharin, Bishari, or Beja, is the 
name of a people of E. Africa. They 
form a stock to which belong many 
tribes of tlie region which lies be- 
tween the Blue Nile and the Abys- 
■ ’ ’ their language 

ttiat region. 

Mohammedan 

religion. 

Bishop (Gk. emVeovos. A.-S. oisceoy), 
an overseer or overlooker. A term 
that in tho early apostolic church was 
closely allied with tlio word older. The 
word is used in the N'.T. on sev. 
occasions, but is always used as 
srnonymous with tlie word eider. 
There Is no distinct difference made 
betweenthese tworanks in the cliurch, 
such, for example, as Is made between 
bisliops and deacons. Any differences 
would have been of a distinctly minor 
character, and even then even minute 
differences have not been traced. The 
general duties of Bs., a.s traced in the 
N.T., are general superintendence of 
the churches, pastoral duties which 
arc specially empliasisod, and the 
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duties as teachers. The sigiiillcance of 
the tenn B. has changed coiisiderahly, 
however, with the medifcvni and 
modern ages. Witliin the Cathoh'c 
Church the B. is now recognised as 
the highest order of the hiorarchy of 
the church, nith certain special 
spiritual functions and with certain 
rights of oversight over the lower 
orders of the clcrgj'. Bj- tlie end of 
the 2nd century a.d. the claims of the 
Bs. had been estab. very much on the 
lines that we find them at the present 
day, and the theory of tlie apostolic 
succession was put forward. By tlie 
same time the limitation of the au- 
thority of the B. to the diocese had 
also been put forward and found 
general acceptation in the church. In 
the early church this was probably 
necessary, since the freguent attacks 
made upon tlie Christian religion 
made it a neccssitj' tliat some definite 
order and ruling should be given to it. 
The power and the duties of the B. 
remained very much the same during 
the medimval ages, from the time of 
their conception during the 3rd cen- 
tury. The Council of Trent laid down 
that the B. must tie a man of approved 
learning, of at least tliirty years of 
ago, and legitimate. Tlie metliod of 
election of B.s. in the Roman Church 
has altered considerably since the 
period of the early Christian Church. 
Bs. were originally chosen by the 
people, the remaining B.s. of the prov. 
having the right of veto. Gradually' 
this power departed from the people 
and fell into the liaiids of tlie pro- 
vincial Bs., wiio were subject to a 
veto from the metropolitan. Next tlic 
power passed into tlie hands of the 
cathedral chapter, still subject to the 
veto of tlie metropolitan and later of 
the papacy. Gradually tlio sole power 
of confirmation passed into the liands 
of tlie pope in the Western Cliiircli.and 
with this right of confirmation there 
came also the demand for tho solo 
right of nomination. This claim y 
made by the papacy from tlie ea 
days of the 12th century, and in E 
history yve have tlio instance of P" 

■ ■ ■ to ratify 
the nominee 
or of the k 

iJJilibtJjl, UJJb baii-jiii, bw6 full right 
nomination into ids oyym hands f 
placing Stephen Langton in tho arcii- 
episcopal throne of tho prov. of Can- 
terbury. At tlie present time in the 
Roman Church tho pope claims the 
right to nominate the Bs. in a num- 
ber of countries, but in most the 
appointment has to a large extent 
passed into the hands of tho political 
authorities. Spain, Austria, and 
France may he taken as instances 
yy’hcre the nomination of the Bs. rests 
nominally in the hands of the liead 
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of tlio state. lu tlie essentially Pro- 
testant countries, sucli ns Enrhnd 
and the U.S.A., tlie pope nominiifcs 
the B. from a list submitted to liim hv 
the cathedr.!] chapter. In Ireland tlic 
B. IS noimnatcd by the Bs. of llie 
prov. In the Roman Church tlir 
nominee is subject to an Oxniuiiiatioii 
at the hands of tho legato nominated 
by the pope and also by the cer- 
dinalate. But even after satisfactorily- 
undergoing this double oxaminatioii 
he is not consecrated until about 
three months after ids confirmation, 
altliough during tins what can almost 
he termed probationary period ho is 
allowed to exercise tlie full riglits of a 
B. of liis diocese. By the Inyv of tlie 
church a B. is subordinate to tlio 
patriarchs and archbisliops, but as 
far as ids position in orders goes, lie is 
inferior to none. Tho pope Idmsclf 
does not clium higher powers in llie 
matter of confirmation, consecration, 
and tlio performance of spiritual ' 
duties than docs tho B. Re has, in the 
Roman Churcli, full aud .sole author- 
ity to confer lioiy ordcre. to con.se- 
crate, to confirm, to. give benediction, 
and to anoint kings. There are also 
titular Bs., that is, Bs. yvho have re- 
ceived tho episcopal consecration but 
Iiave not any definite diocese, and 
hence arc used chiclly to assist otlier 
Bs. of the eimroli, and to ropresout 
the pope. Tlie Roman B. ranks next 
to a cardinal, is styled in England the 
Right Reverend, and receives in con- 
versation tho courtesy title of My 
Lord B. The Catliolio Directory for 
the year 1212 gives tho number of 
archiepiscopal secs os 210, tlie numl'Cr 
of episcopal sees as S2t), and tlio mim 
her of titular secs os CIO, many of 
yvidoli are vacant. Tlic insignia of tlio 
Roman B. are tlie ring, tlie pectoral 
cross, tho pastoral staff, tlio vest- 
ments, tlie mitre, and tlic tlirone. 

jinijJican bishops. — Wlien duo 
alloyvanco is made for tho doctrinal 
" ■ ■ losi- 

Bs. 

nnn 

ion- 

ista. 

ver, 

rch, 

■ ■ icon 

r,3i, 

by a statute of Henry Vlll., yvhich 
yvas re-enacted during tlic reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Tlie nomination, 
lioyvover, is still norninnllu in tlic 
hands of tho cathedral cliapter, and 
in tlie disestablished Cliurcli of Ire- 
land in tlio hands of a synod of tlic 
ciiuroli. In England, Iiowovcr, tlio 
croyyn is notified of tho vacancy, and 
a cunoi o'c ■ -. • > 

by n letter • 
of the crov 
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bv law to elect this nominee, and i Orthodoj: Clmrch are the same ae 
failing- such election the B. can he i those of the B, of the Roman Ciiurch. 
declared elected hv royal letters ! The 3s„ however, are aU chosen from 
patent under tiie Great Seal. The j the monastic orders, since the secular 
archbishop of the prov. is then noti- ! clergy are compelled to marrv and the 
fied and proceeds to tlie coasecration ! 15. must bo unmarried. The insignia 
of the B. elect. This consecration is ' of the B. of this eliurch are much 
usually carried out by the archbishop , the game as those of the Western 
in person assisted by some or all of Church. 

the provincial Bs. But a bishopric in Bishop, a beverage made of rvine 
England is also a barony, and the B. ' poured upon oranges, the vrhole being 
lias to pay liomage to and take the srvcetcned and spicetL It can be 
oath of allegiance to the king in per- 1 drunk either hot or cold, 
son, according to the old rites of the ; Bishop, George(17s.i)-lSCl),astrono- 
feudal baronage. In England a cer - 1 mer, acquired a fortune from a wine 
tain number of seats arc allotted to I business in London, which enabled 
the Bs. in the House of Lords. At an him to fulfil a long-clierisiied wish to 
earlier period all Bs. Eat in tlie House ; build an observatory at his residence, 
of Lords, but Eince the growth of the i South Villa. Regent’s Park. His in- 
church has led to the appointment of . terest in astronomy induced him to 
a great number of Es., it has Eince ; make a serious studv of matlie- 
been decided that the two arch- . matics when he was fifty. Bc-:ides 
liishops, together v.-ith the Es. of Lon- '■ securing the services of highly-trained 
don, Winchester, and Durliam, should observers, one of v.hom discovered 
always sit in the House of Lords, the ten small planets, he acted as secre- 
remaining twenty-five seats being tary (1S33-9), treasurer (l>;40-57), 
filled by the Bs. in the order of the land president (l<io7 and 1S5S) of the 
seniority of their con.secration. In { Astronomical Society, 
addition to tlie powers which Bs. Bishop, Sir Henry Rov.Iey (17SG- 
have of ordination, consecration, and 1S55), Eng. musical composer, was 
confirmation, they have oLso a certain j bom in London. He received iiis prin. 
juri.sdiction over the ck-rgy of their j training from Francesco Bianchi, 
dioct-sc, a jurisdiction which is regu - 1 wlio •.•.■as at this time settled in 
lated by the Clergy DiscipUne Act] London. His first conipo"-'ition was 
and the Public Worship Regulation i a idcce called Anoelina. In 1.'09 he 
Act. 'The Bs, of the Church of Eng- ! produced his first opera, the C'lrcua- 
Innd are ranked just above tlie baron | s-ian Bride, the scenery of which, how- 
of the kingdom, and are addressed by ; ever, perislied in the great fire at 
the title of ‘ Right Reverend.’ They Drury Lane. In ISIO he was appointed 
have also the legal style of ‘ My Lord:’ composer to the Covc-nt Garden 
they are allo-,'.'ed to marry, but their I Theatre. In 1825 he traruderred him- 
wives has'c no title or precedence. I .self from Covciit Garden to Dnirv 
The insignia of tlie Anglican B. are t Lane. Ee was already one of the 
the rochet and chemere, the cpi.=copaI j directors of the PhUliarmom'c .Society 
tlirone, tlie mitre, tlie pastoral staff, j -.vliich bad liecn founded in 1813. lii 
and the pectoral cross. j 1X22 Ids opera Maid Marian and. 

Suffragan biehops. — Suffragan Bs. I Clari was produced, in which was 
are tiiose appointed by the c-rown to j the famous air Home Smeet Home. 
a-ssist the B. of a diocese, who is pre- ' In 1830 be was appointed musical 
vented from performing his duties 1 dirc-ctor at VauvhalL In l.sfl he 
properly either by physical infirmities I became a professor at Edinburgh 
or owing to the extent of the diocese. L'niversity: in 1842 he was knighted; 
In the Eng. Church he is appointed on I and in 1848 he succeeded to the 
the recommendation of the B. of the j cliair of music at Oxford. He 
ilioccso by the crown. In the Re- : died of cancer in April, in verv 
formed or Lutlicran Church of the ) impoverished circum.‘-tane&'. His 
continent tlie title of B. remained iciiicf works are: Angelina, 1804; 
after tlie Reformation. In many cases Tamleraux Bajazel,'ii^(lf> •. Circas-dan 
the spiritual duties of the B. ceased. Bride, 1809 ; The Maniac, ixio ; 7'lie 
and the title wa-s used purely as a f 'irgin of the Sun, 1812; The Miller 
secular and political title. In these and hi.e Men, 1813 : Guy Mannering 
case--, however, where the title v.as‘ and Ihe Slave, IhlTi: Maid Marian and 
used in tlie spiritual sen.se, the holder } Clari, 1822; The Seventh Day. 1.833. 
of the title did nol claim unbroken i Bishop, Isabella (1832-1904), tiavel- 
apostolic succe.s.=ion. The general ! Icr and uutlior, daughter of the Rev, 
term used at tlio present time is that ' Edward Bird, f-lie began to travel at 
of superintendent. The title also still the age of twenty -two^ when she went 
mrvived in other cliurches, such, e.g., to Canada for the sake of her hc-alth. 
as the Moravians. I'/ie Englislitrmnan in America, her 

The Greek Church. — The spiritual first book, courists of letters v.Titten 
functions of the B. of the Eastern or during this trip. Among many jour- 
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noys the most important was ono sho 
undertook through Corea and Shang- 
nai, penetrating into the very heart 
ol China. She uTote many books 
deseriptive of her travels : Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan, Journeys in Persia 
and Kurdistan, Among the Tibetans, 
Korea and her Neighbours, The 
J angtse Valley and Beyond, Chinese 
Pictures. Miss Bird married in 1S81 
Dr. John B., an Edinburgh physician. 
In 1901 she rode 1000 m. in 31orocco 
and the Atlas Mts. I. B. was the first 
lady fellow of the Boval Geographical 
Society. 

Bishop, William, D.D. (1554-1621), 
Bishop of Chaleedon, studied theo- 
logy at Eheims and Rome. In 1583, 
having been ordained priest, ho was 
sent to the Eng. mission, but unfor- 
ttmately for his cause, Walsingham 
kept him some months in Marshalsea 
prison. Later he was again im- 
prisoned, this time at the English 
College, Rome, as leader of ‘ a factions 
party.’ Difficulties arising out of the 
new oath of allegiance required by 
James 1., led to his third incarcera- 
tion. In 1622 B. was appointed vicar- 
apostolio with ordinary jurisdiction 
over the Catholics of Great Britain, 
but died before he could achieve any- 
thing in his new capacity. 

Bishop Auckland, a tn. in the pari, 
div. of that name in the 6o. of Dur- 
ham. It is situated about 10 m. S.W. 
of the city of Durham. Its area is 
about 651 acres, and its pop. 13,839 
(1911), showing an increase of 1870 on 
the last census. At the N.E. end of 
the town stands the bishop’s palace, 
which was originally built by Anthony 
Beck in the time of Edward I. It 
ha-s in addition a nimiber of other fine 
buildings, amongst which may be 
mentioned the parish church and the 
tn. haU. It is an important centre of 
the North Ea.stern Railway, and its 
pop. is chiefly employed in the .mills 
and collieries which surround the tn. 

Bishopric, see Bl.SHOP, 

Bishops, the Seven, the bishops who, 
called together by Sancroft the pri- 
mate, signed at Lambeth d protest 
against the fresh Declaration of In- 
dulgence issued by James II. in 1687. 
This declaration, proclaiming um- 
versal libertv of conscience, was 

, , . . > ' 1 , and was 

sign,’ that 
is popish 
Commis- 
sioners were ordered to deprive the 
bishops of their sees, but tins they 
shrank from doing '■!;rc :-h ''-c- of ♦he 
people at large, ■■■ : ", ■■ ' ■■ : . y 

opposed to the 1. ■■ ; 

seven bishops wer ■ ' 

Tower on a chorg ■ i . ■ > 

they having denounced ihe 
tion as illegal. On June 
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appeared at the bar of the Eing’s 
Bench. In spite of the fact that 
everything had been done to secure a 
com^ttal, the ‘ pocked ’ jury, over- 
awed by pubh'c opinion, passed a 
verdict of ‘ not guiltv.’ 

Bishop’s Castle, a 'market town ot 
Shropshire, situated some 20 m. S.tV 
of Shrewsbury and about 10 m. N.tV. 
of Craven Arms, to which it is con- 
nected byabranchrailwav. Pormcrlv 
an important town of the marches o'f 
Wales, it returned two members to 
parliament until the p.nssiug of the 
Reform Act of 1832. It is now in- 
cluded in the southern parliamentary 
division of Shropshire. It has lost its 
former importance, and the ca-stlo of 
the bishop.s of Hereford, from wliich 
it originally derived its name, has 
fallen into ruins. Area, 1867 ao. 
Pop. (1911) 140.0, an increase on the 
last census of 31. 

Bishop’s Ring, name given to a 
peculiar tinge in the hoaven.s, a 
corona or halo near the sun, called 
after its first observer. Bishop, who 
noticed it at Honolulu in the autumn 
of 1883, after the groat volcanic erup- 
tions at Krakatoa (Malay Archi- 
pelago). Its colour is bluish-white in 
the centre, shading off to reddish- 
brown. The diambter of the inner 
pait was about 21°, ot the outer 45°. 
The ring was oval in shape, the 
phenomenon, associated with the 


eruption, being a diffraction corona 
due to the dust haze or tiny dust 
particles ejected from the volcano. 
All heavier particles were sifted out 
by gravitation, leaving the rest so 
nearly of a size ns to bo able to pro- 
duce coloured diffraction. Kie.ssllng 
has produced similar rings and 
colomcd suns by mo.ans of certain 
processes. The B. R. was most In- 

tons ingoflSSl. 

thei disappear- 
ing ■ ■ The .same 

phenomena were visible again, how- 
ever, after Jit. Polde’s eruption in 
Martinique (W. Indies), 1902-3. Sec 
Symons, Eruption of Krakatoa and 
Subsequent Phonomcna, 1S8S. 

Bishop Stortford, a market tn. in 
Hertfordshire, about 30 m. N.E. of 
London. The area ot the urban dist. 
was in 1911, 3371 acres, and the pop. 
8723, showing an increase in the 
decennial period of 1407. In the late 
Savon and Early Norman days it wa.s 
he property of the Bishop of London: 
■i'» ruins of the so-called Bishop’s 
I “..son are still to be seen. It has an 
■ ■ school (Elizabethan). 

■ School, and many other 
itablishmonts are found 
liofiy employed in brow- 
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in" ami malting, and holds impoi-tant 
hor-n and cattl'.- fairs. 

Bishops Waltham, a tn. of Kaiap-, 
shir?, about 10 m. S.H.E. ot '.Via-' 
ci!fst/?r. From th? hecriiir.iiK? of iti^ 
history it lias he'in tho posso^^ion of 
tho soe of Wiiichc-.-.tor, and Its cc-stle 
bnilt by Honrr d<? Blois svas onm- 
pilC'to!-.' mined during' liio Civil Wats. 
It Is in the dhst, of Dro.vford, anti has 
an area of 1122 acres, and a pop- of 
•latO (1911!. 

Bishop Wearmouth, a parish in thr- 
co. of Dnriiam, in rtsility a suburb of 
Stimieriatid, fonnintr the southern 
district of that town. 

Bishopv.eed, a popular name of 
Jl^g'jpodium Vodurjraria, is a species 
of Umbeliiferrr; common to Britain, 
It is al.so called gout-v.eed, goat- 
r.eed, and herb Gerard. 

Biskra, the name of a tn. of Algiers 
about 1.00 ra. 3.W. of Con -t-an tine, 
and in the arron. of that name. It lie® 
in the .Sahara about 9(10 ft. above the 
level of tlio sea. and is on the hank of 
Uie Wad B. It is a v.eU-knov.- Fr. 
sr-inter resort, and is protected by the 
Fort St. Germain, tvhieh is capable 
of defending the '.vhole pop., and Is 
practically unassailable. Its cHmate 
in the winter months is delightful, 
and can hardly ho matched an.vivhc-rc. 
Til'- pop. of the town is about 4000. 

Bisknpilz. Bru.-.sian tn. in the prov. 
of Silesia and the gov. ot Oppcln. ; 
Coal-mining is the ctiief industry, 
Bisley. a par. in the co. of Surrey, 
England, in the CTiertscy parliamen- , 
tary division, 7 m. X.N.W. of GuUd-i 
ford, and 2 ni. X. by W, of Brook- ' 
wood Station. The pop. of the par. is 
less tlian 1000, and B. is chiefly re- 
markable for the fact tliat since 1S90 
tlie X'ational Ilifio As.soeiation have 
lieid their annual meeting, in July,' 
lasting for a fortnight, at tlie ranges 
on B. Common, The competitions i 
were fonnerly held at Wimbledon, 
but the introduction of the smail-bore 
riflc rendered it necessary for the 
ranges to he longer and safer, and B. 
was therefore cho.sen. Tlie competi- 
tions now are ciiiefly for volunteers, 
but there are some open for members 
of the regular forces, the militia. ‘!;e 
yeomanry ,coloniai.s,andciv:lian r;,eii.- 
bers of the X'ational Rifie As,-oc-iat:or.. 
The most inii'Ortant ol the compe- 
titions are a- follows: The Kmg’-s 
Prize, formerly tlie Gueen's Prize, 
v hich was founded by Queen Victoria 
in 1200, i' of the value of 1;2.'>0. and 
(Mirrics with it the gold medal of the 
Xational Kiiie .Vs-oruation. Tiie eom- 
■petitors, wiio must ie- pa-t or T.re.=ent 
volunteers, siioot seven siiot.- at UOO, 
500. and 000 y.i-.: ijc-t 200 are 

thus selc-cte'l, «ho shoot, lO times at 
COO and bOO yd.s.; the best lOo of 
those shoot 10 times at sOO, 900, and 


1000 yds. Other competitions ojicn 
to volunteers only are the .St. George's 
Prize, at ^vhich the C'l.mpetitor.s sljoot 
7 times at 500 and COO vds., and 10 
timers at tOO yds.: and th'.* Princ'j of 
Wales’ Prize, for 10 sbot.. 200 and 
COO yds. Then there are the ririzes 
given by varions new-papers: by the 
fMilv Orojihic. open t'j all corners, for 
7 ehot-s at 200 yds • by the Orephic, 
open to all. for 7 sr.ots at 500 yd.s.: ami 
bythe/zedp for voluntt-er.s 

only, for 7 -.tot- a> oMU yd-. Teer'e 
, are various iirize- {'>r team- 'jf ribe- 
incn — the Bi'-bo flialle:.--- si.ii id. for 
ti,e best four ■ fights ’ of thf different 
nationaliti'-s of tli*, British Isles : 
for this 15 shots at tOO, 900, and 1000 
yds. are fired. 'i"ne Ashburton 
Challenge .Shield bs for the be-t eight 
of imi.lic .sciiooi vo!uin< ‘,r eorp? ; 7 
shots at 200 and 500 yds. are fired. 
For the Humphry thallenge (."up, 
open to university team.s, 15 snobs at 
■ sOO, 900. and 1000 yds. 'fiAinis from 
tlie mother country and the varj<ju.s 
colonies comp'jte for the Koiapore 
Cup, firing 7 shots at 200, 500. and 
' COO yd=. 

Bismarck, a tn. of Pnissian .®a.tony, 
.situated 37 m. to the X. of .Magde- 
; burg : pop. 2200. 

Bismarck, the cap, of 7>". Vakota, 
in the co. of Burleigh, United .States. 
. It is situated on the 1. h. of the Mis- 
souri, on the X. Pacifie Pmilway. It 
lias an alt. of ICCO ft. above sea-level, 
and Is the- head of the navigation of 
the Upper Missouri, Pop. 4000. 

Bismarck Archipelago is the name 
of a group of islands which lie to 
the X.W, of the Solomon Islands and 
to the X. of the eastern extremity of 
Xew Guinea. Their former name V.a,< 
Xcw Britain Islands, and they were 
diseovered by Dampier in 1C99, but 
in IsrO Great Britain came to an 
agreement with Germany, by which 
they ^-.ere a.ssigae'1 to the' Ger. sphere 
of influence, and their name was then 
chanced. 'The prin. i.slands of the 
arclapelago are Xew Pomerania, 
formerly ealled Xew Britain, an'i 
Xe-.v MccKleuburg, formc-rl.v called 
X,--v Ireland, whic-'n are separated 
from each oth'.-r tiy st. George 
Channel, in which the cairents arc of 
great violence and subject to no lived 
rules ; Dampi'.-r .Strait separaUr^ Xcw 
Pomerania fiom Xeu Uainea. and 
another important i.-., X'ew Hanover, 
lie-; to the W. of the north-^:C'ste^n 
extremity of Xew McckJenburg, from 
which -a tortuou-'. sysw.-m of r-ef- 
separatO; it. .th the i-Land- of the 
archipelago arc inciuuea in t.b<,- Ger. 
protectorate of Xew Guinea co., and 
the pnn. Ger. stations aix- -itualed as 
follows: at Herbertsohe in the N.E. 
of Xew Pomerania, the seat of the 
gov. both ot B. A. and the Ger. portion 
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resardpd revolutiouary move- 


Bay, in the N. of tlie Gazelle Penin- 
sula ; and on a small is. in the bay 
called Slatupi. The islands are not 
unhealthy, and cotton plantations 
haye been started by the Gers. with 
native labom-ers. The inhab. of the 
islands are skilled in agriculture, but 
practise cannibalism. At presentcoco- 

nutsandc" — ~ j .• 

are the c 
these are 

threaded on long strips of split cane I 
form the money used by the natives. 

Bismarck, Henri Ferdinand Her- 
bert, Count of (1840-1904), eldest son 
of Prince Bismarck. He served in the 
army, 1870-71, then entered upon a 
diplomatic career, becoming secretary 
to his father. Ho was secretary to the 
embassies in turn of Romo, London, 


meuts as tending to reduce to a verv 
ETCat extent the power and influence 
of Prussia as a Ger. state. In 1851 he 
wa.s appointed Prussian representa- 
tivo at the Diet of Frankfurt, and 
during the years which he sjient in 
tbis position he gained a knowledge of 
Ger. politics wlilch served him Verv 
considerably in the zenith of his 
career. Ho was froqucntly employed 
completed sev. 

with various 
result of this 
eight years’ diplomatic service, how- 
ever, \vas to open his e.vcs to the true 
position of Austria with regard to 
Prussia. Up to this time he had 
regarded alliance with Austria as 
not only probable, but desirable, since 
Austria wonid support the Conserva- 


charged with important negotiations, 
including a mission to London in 
1881. In 1885 he was made Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Count 
von Bismarck married Countess 
Jlargarete Hdyos. 

Bismarck, Quo Eduard Leopold Von, 
Prince, Duke of Lauenburg (1815-98). 
the greatest of Ger. statesmen. He 
was born on April 1, being the sou of 
a gentleman of good family and of 


He was educated at a private school 
in Berlin, and later at the Gymnasium 
of the Grey Friars in tlie same town. 
On leaving scliool lie attended the 
university of GBttingen, and after 
spending a year tliero lie returned to 
Berlin and passed the examinations 
necessary tor ids entrance upon a 
career in the diplomatic service. He 
did not, iiowever, enter tliis at once, 
but spent the early years of ids youth 
in travelling, and in residence on Ids 
iiome estates. Ho early tool: a great 
interest in public affairs, and his wide 
reading and e.xtensive travelling at 
one time seemed likely to allow of ids 
Iiavlng rather wide and liberal views, 
but ids religions oonviotioiis and the 
influence of religious revival led him 
to adopt the opinions in favour of 
monarchical government for wjiicli 
ho became so famous. In 1847 he 
married Johanna von Puttkamer. 
During the five years winch followed 
ids marriage he took an active part in 
tlie politics of Prussia, being bitterly 


St. I etersburg, and was severid times 1 tive principle.^ of Cliristian inoiiarciiy. 
„ But he learnt now tliat .-tiistria de- 

sired only the abasement of Prussia, 
and Iicncctortii hit policy clinugcd. 
and lie saw tliat the greatness of 
Prussia could como only after tlie 
downfall of Austria. In 1S5S lie went 
to Petersburg as tlie Ger. nmbns., and 
for .some years remained there witli 
little -103110000 over the homo gov., 
whlcii was Libera), and distrusted 
him. But gradually lie began to 
become more powerful, tlie details of 
events at home were sent 1dm, lie was 
frequently consulted, and at last was 
made minister in Paris. Hero lie re- 
newed his previous good understand- 
ing with Napoleon, and finally from 
hero he was recalled in Sept. 1SC2, 
and appointed by tlie king Minister 
President and Foreign .Minister. His 
appointment ns .Minister President 
was intensely unpopular. Ilis duty 
was t o carry on tlie gov. of the count ry 
in tlie face of the opposition of the 
Lower House. It seemed impos.sible 
tliat lie should succeed, and tliat lie 
could do anyttdng but resign at an 
earlv date. But it was necessary to 
the lung that lie sliould succeed and 
allow time for tlio reorganisation of 
tlic army, and in tlie face of violent 
and often personal opposition, in spite 
of lack of budgets, be was able to 
perform bis work for the king. Ho 
soon begun to make ins power felt. 
Tlie policy of Prussia liad lon.g lacked 
resolution, noiv it was to be noticed 
for its absolute rcsolutonc.ss. To tlie 
meeting of Ger. princes at Frankfurt 
Bismarck refused to allow tlie King of 


opposed to any scheme which seemed I Prussia to go. 
either to be revolutionary or to savour "" 
of restriction of the monarchical prin- 
ciples or to reduce the power of tlie 
Cliristian monarch. He distinguished 
himself by the originalitjf and zest 
^vith whicli he defended liis position, 
and he showed by his bitter opposi- 
tion to various proposed constitutions 


Then came the risincr of 

the Poles, and Bismarck earned tlio 
gratitude of Uussia and the contempt 
of Europe by offering Ger. aid in its 
suppression. Finally came the ques- 
tion of Schleswig-Holstein, when 
Bismarck refused to Support the 
Augustenburg claim, but in alliance 
witli Austria defeated Denmark and 
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prepared the way for the ultimate] was dismissed by the Emperor 
annexation of the prov. by Prussia. William II. A reconciliation took 
The next step was war with Austria, place in 1S93, and his 80th birthday 
In this war B. entered in the most in 1895 was regarded as a national 
calculated way. He saw tliat the event. He died on .Inly 31. See 
destruction of Austrian power was Bi.smarck’s Edaiiken vnd Erinner- 
thc only means of Prussian greatness, ■ungen (Eng. trans. Bismarck: His 
he waited until everjAhing was in his ; Befleciions and licminiscences. 189S); 
favour, untii he had gained tile sup- 1 Lowe’s Bismarck, 1S95 ; Headlam’s 
port of France and Italy, and then in j Bismarck and the Eoimdation of the 
18G0 ho .struck and was sricces-sful. , Empire, 1899: The Lette 

The war of 1SC(1 is in a greater degree Betters of Prince Bismarck (Eng. 
than the war of 1870 the turning- ; trans. 1901); Sybel's Die /jeWindimp 
point in the greatne.ss of modern i des dcidsc/ien Ifeie/is. 1SS9-94; Kohl’s 
Germany, since it decided once and|/''Sr.sf Bismortk, ls91-2; Blum’s Bis- 
for all that Prussia should be tlic , more/.- i/?id seine Xe/(, 1891-5; and for 
dominant power of Germany, and I bibliography, Schulze and Koller’s 
that (ler. unity should be the work of ' Bismarck- Bit eralur , 1S96. 

Pnissia. He’ was moderate in his , - station in the 

settlement, and required no teiTitory| Uer. E. Africa, 

from Austria, but made a confedora - 1 . 2' N. and long, 

tion of North Germany, and did not‘0° 33' E., 130 m. from the coast. It 
attempt tlic unity of the whole of i is the cup. of the mountainous dist. 
Germany in order not to alarm 1 of the same name which lies to the 
France. The greatness of Prussia was S.E.of LakeTanganyika,and includes 
not to be disturbed by lack of calcnla- Lake Rikwa. 

tion — when tlio lime was ripe unity Bismuth, a metallic element. It 
would come by the sword of Prussia, was probably known m the middle 
but there were to be no chances of ages under the name marcasite, but 
failure. The Austrian war created a was often confused with zinc and 
now position for B., he now became antimony. It is a comparatively rare 
sole responsible minister, his title metal, usually occuning in nature in 
being changed to Chancellor in 1871. association with ores of silver and 
He how began to reconcile his erst- cobalt. The greater part of the world’s 
while opponents, and from being re- supi)ly come.= from Schneeberg in 
garded as the opponent of National Saxony, Joachimsthal in Bohemia, 
Unity of Germany, lie now became its Cornwall, Bolivia, and Peru. The ore 
recognised leader. Tlie struggle with is roasted and then smelted with iron, 
Austria led almost of a necessity to carbon, and slag; two layers are thus 
war with France. At one period obtained, the lower one containing 
armed intervention by the I'r. seemed nearly all the B., which may be re- 
inevitable, but this was avoided, moved by tapping the lower end of 
France now demanded territery on the cylindrical retoit in which the 
the left of the P.hine, and being re- proce.ss is carried out. The crude B. 
fused proposed, as a return for ac- is then purified by heating it on an 
quiescence in tlie unity of Germany, inclined iron plate, when the piue B. 
tlio support of the Prussians in the ineUs and runs down into the re- 
annexation of Luxembourg and ceptacles provided. B. is a hard 
Belgium. War was inevitable, and as : brittle metal with a reddish-white 
in the case of Austria, Prussia bided I colour: its specific gravity is 9'75, it 
her time. During the years which j melts at 201° C., and expands as it 
followed there were many c,auses of , solidifies. It buns with a bluish flame 
quarrel, which culminated in the I and readily oxidises at ordinarv 
opposition of France to tlie Candida- temps.: it also combines directly with 
turo of a prince of Hohenzollern to the j sulphur and with elements of the 
Spanish throne and the publication j chlorine group. B. forms many u.=eful 
of the Eras telegram, which made war i alloys witli low melting-points under 
inevitable. During the Franco- the general name of ’ fusible metal.’ 
Prussian war ho accompanied the These alloys are used in making type 
anuy and conducted negotiations , metal, us their property of expanding 
with the French, and completed the ; on solidification seiwes to produce a 
■arrangements for the entrance of the ■ good cast ; for soldering and for the 
southern states into the Federation. ! manuf. of safety iilugs in boilers, as 
His work after 1871 was completely ; the constituents of the alloy can be 
occupied wdth the domestic policy of so arranged us to provide a'melting- 
Germany. He had a long and strenn- i point at a particular temp. B. forms 
oils quarrel with the Roman Catholic four oxides, of which the yellowish 
Cinu’ch, and also presided over the 1 trioxide is the most important. Two 
Congrcs.s of Berlin of 1878. The death i cldorides, two sulpirides, and a sul- 
ot the Emperor William in 1889 was phate may also be prepared. Most 
a grave blow to him, and in 1890 he important of the B. compounds, how- 
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ever, is the nitrate togetlier r.-itli the 
basic nitrates formed by diiuting- the 
acid solution ydth voter ; magistery 
of B., flake white, and Spanish white 
are some of the salts thus produced. 
The basic carbonate, prepared by 
treating B, nitrate with aimnonium 
carbonate, is muoii used in medicine 
for easing painful gastric affections, 
such as dyspepsia, diarrhoea, ulcers, 
and canocr. The action is that of a 
direct sedative, the salts coming into 
contact with tlic nerve endings of the 
mucous membrane. The insoluble 
salts are opaque to X-rays, and ab- 
normalities in the structme of the 
alimentarycanal can be demonstrated 
on a fluorescent screen by following 
the course of a large dose taken as an 
emulsion. 

Bison, the name of a ruminant 
allied to the ox in the family Bovida;, 
and comprises only two species, the 
European and the American Bs. The 
former is often confused with the 
aurochs, and is now to bo found only 
occasionally in Europe, as in the 
forest of Bialowicza in Lithuania. It 



nisox 


is more than 6/t. high at the shoulders, 
and is a most powerful and formidable 
animal, able to level mth a thrust a 
tree 6 in. in diameter. It i.s massive, 
has tliick, elongated witheis, and its 
head is covered with a mane, often 
a foot in length, which is thickest in 
winter and inconspicuous in the 
females ; the eyes are small and 
savage. It has a strong sense of smell 
and can be approached only from the 
leeward. In habit it is herbivorous 
and fond of the barks of trees ; it is 
gregarious, but domestic cattle ron.^e 
its furv, and it attacks them fiercely; 
attempts to mix the breed have 
failed. A short deep grunt is its 
method of articiUation, and can be 
heard at a considerable <iistance. The 
American B. differs little from B. 
bonasus, the European B., but they 
are smaller, shaggier, and florccr, and 


can withstand the attack of anv 
ammal but the powerful grizalv bear. 
It IS gradually becoming extinct, but 
in a few places, such as Yellowstone 
Bark, herds are carefully preserved. 
Sec J, A. Allen’s Aviericaji Bisons, 
1676. 

Bissagos Islands, a group of islands 
ou the western coast of Africa, con- 
sisting of about sixteen largo and a 
groat number of small islands. Thev 
are situated between lat. 10° 2' and 
11° So' N., and long. 15° and 17° \V. 
Jlost of the islands are well wooded 
and well populated, but are cxtremcly 
unheiiith.v for Europeans. The.V 
belong to Portugal. 

BissSo, a seaport in Portuguese 
\V. Africa, situated E. of the is. of the 
same name, in tlio mouth of the Rio 
Gcba : pop. 2000. 

Bisschop, Christofflo (Christoph), 
Dutch gcnre-p.ointor, born at Loeuwar- 
den, 1 S2S. Ho was a pupil of Schmidt 
and of Van Hone, also later of Comte 
and Gleyre in Paris. His wife is also 
a painter in the same stylo, and they 
now live at the Hague, .\mong Ids 
works are ‘ Tronwdag ’ (Wedding- 
Day), which won him a reputation, 
1S71; ‘ Rembrandt going to Looturo 
on Anatomy,’ 

Daughter ; ’ ‘ • 

I osity Shop ; ’ 

'toning-Day ic 

in Friesland ; ’ ‘ Tlie Prisoner’s Song ; ’ 

‘ Tho Critical Moment ; ’ ‘ Crown 
Jewels ; ’ ‘ Tho Lord luus given, tho 
Lord has taken away,’ 1S80 ; ‘ Visit to 
Grandmamma,’ 1SS3. Scc5f(iIlor. 52. 

Bissell, George Edwin (b. 1839), 
American sculptor, son of n niurhle- 
cuttor in Connecticut. Served during 
Civil War (18C2-C5). In 1875 came to 
-Study in France and Italy. .Vmong 
his chief works are a national monu- 
ment at Waterbury, Connecticut, a 
statue of Abraham Lincoln at Edin- 
burgh, a relievo of ‘ Burns and High- 
land JIary ’ at Ajt, and emblemati- 
cal groups at Now York, Buffalo, St. 
Lom's, and elsewhere. 

Bisson, Herman Wilhelm (1798- 
1868). a Danish sculptor, born in Sles- 
wiok, and educated uudor Thorwald- 
sen at Romo, who on his death left 
instructions in his will that B. should 
flnish 'his uucomiileted works. B. was 
ill 1850 appointed president of the 
Academy of Fine .Vrts at Copeidiagen. 
Amongst his chief works are ; ' Cupid 
sliarpehing ids Arrow,’ ‘ Valkyrie,’ an 
‘ Apollo,' and a ‘ Venus.’ One of his 
most famous works, ’ Oreste.s,’ per- 
isliod in tho (Ire at Copenhagen, 1881. 

Bisset, Charles (1717-91), physician 
and military engineer, was apiiointc'd 
second surgeon at the military lios- 
pital, Jamaica, in 1710. After five 
years’ travel in the West Indies and 
America, lie came homo and accepted 
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un cnsicnoy in the 42nd Highlanders. i aboht 25 ni. S.E. from Saargemund. 
He crossed ^Yith ids regiment to the I It is strongly fortified, tlie pitadel 
I.ow Countries, and was attached to ' having been hewn out of solid rock, 
the engineers’ brigade because of his lit was twice unsuccessfully besieged, 
excellent reports on the siege of iin 1815 by the Prubsians, and 1870 by 
Bergen-op-Zoom. Finally, he again , the Gers. It was taken by the Fr. in 
practised medicine, this time at Skel- 17C0, but regained in 1871. Pop. 3000. 
ton, Yorkshire. His curious versa- 1 Bithur, a tn. in tlie Cawnpore (list, 
tility is shown in his publications, : of the United Provs. of India. It 
which include Thenrv and Construe- \ is situated a little over 10 ni. from 
lion of Fortifications, 1751: a treatise ! the tn. of Cawnpore, and has a pop. 
on scurvy, 1755; and An Essaii on the 1 of about 7000. Interest in the tn. is 
Medical Constitution of Great Britain. ! due to the fact that it played an im- 
Bissextile, or Bissoxtus Dies, the ! portant part in the mutiny of 1867. 
intercalary day iaseitcd by the .lulian , Xana Sahib made it his headquarter,? 
c'.lcndar in February every four ! and from here emanated the rcuellion. 
yeain. According to the Roman i Havelock captured and stomit d the 
method, the insertion wa-s made after ' tn. in July 1857, when the palaces ot 
the 21th of the month. The 24t,h i the Xana were de.stroyed. 
would bo, in the Roman calendar, the ! Bilhynia, an ancient div. of Asia 
0th of the Kalend.s of March, and ' .Minor, beparated from F.urojie by the 
hence the inserted day was the second . Propontis and the Bosphoms. and 
0th or ' bissoxtus.’ The day is now • bounded on the X. by the Black Sea. 
inserted for convenience at the end '• On the E. it adjoined i uphiagonia, 
ot the month. on the \V. and S.W. Mysia, and on 

Bisson, Alexandre Charles Auguste, ' tile S. Phrygia. It is vcr.v momitain- 
a Fr. UTitcr of vaudeville.s, h. in 1848. | ous and its mts. are all well wooded. 
He began his career as a clerk in the | but near the sea coast there are many 
dept, of the Instruction Publiquc, very fertUe valleys. Its natural 
but gave up this post in order to sources of wealth are still in a very 
devote him.self entirely to writing for undeveloped state, although its forests 
the stage. His clever wit, gaiety, and provide the material for an excellent 
power of keen observation quickly and flourishing industry, and coal is 
brouglit him the favour of the public, also known to exist in the country. 
Among his most successful earlier Tlie Bithynians arc supposed to be of 
vaudevilles are; Vn Lycie de Jeunes Thracian origin. They became parti 
Filles, Be Bipulede Bonibioncx, Une of the Lydian monarchy under 
Maison Ddlicotc, and Le lioi Koko. King Croesus, and later were con- 
Since 1890 the following have been quered by the Persians (540 b.c.). It 
produced at different Paris theatres: became. Iiowevcr, ultimately one of 
JJoefimr (written in collaboration with the most flourishing of the smaller 
G. Thurner), Le Bon Juye, Les kingdoms of Asia Minor, its cap. 
Apaches, Les Trois Anabaptistes (in Xicomedia being founded by the first 
collaborationwith J.nerrdeTuriquc), of its native kings nearly 300 years 
f.e Peril ./autic (with Saint-Albiu), and R.c. The last native king. Kicomedea 
La Pclite Maison, with music by III., made the Romans his heir in 74 
William Chaumet. A. B. wrote also n.c. It became a Rom. prov., and for 
the libretto for Capilaine Tldrise, tx some time under Trajan was governed 
comic opera by Robert Planqucttc. by the younger Pliny. In 1298 the 
Biston, in entomology, is a name Turks under Osman invaded the 
given by Dr. Leach to a genus of country, and it became in the course 
lepidoptcrous insects of the family of time a Turkish possession. 'The 
Geometridffi. Three British species of sole flourishing towns at the present 
these moths are B. prodromaria, the time are Prusa (Brusa), Ismid 
oak beauty; B. hcfufariiis, the pepper (Xicomedia), and Scutari, 
motli t B, hirtarius, the brindled Bitlis. a town in vilayet of Eitlis, 
beauty. I Turkey in Asia, situated on the Bitlis- 

Bistre, a warm brown-coloured pie- i chai, a trib. of the Tigris, in a high 
mont, which is prepared generally valley, 1700 ft., amid the wild mt. 
from bcechwood soot. scenei-y W. of Lake Van. Pop. 35,000 

Bistritz (Hungarian Besclerczc). a I (majority Kurds;, with 12,000 Ar- 
town of Bohemia, Austria-Hungary, l menians. An old Arab castle is said 
situated in 47° 7' X. lat. and 24° 30' to occupy the site of a fortress built 
E. long., on a riv. of the same name,' by Alexander the Great. The prin. 
which is a trib. of the Szamos. It is ' industry is the weaving of red-cloth, 
the chief tn. of the circle of B., and is \ Tobacco is largely grown, and there 
in a beautiful situation. Tanning is I is a trade in gum and fruit, 
practised, and there are spinning-' Bitonto, a tn., prov. of Bari, Apulia, 
mills. Pop. 10,000. ! Italy. Pop. 30,017. It lies 10 m. \V. 

Bitche, or Bitsch, a towm in Ger- ' of the tn. of Bari. The old medimval 
many, situated in LoiTaine, and 1 walls stUl remain, and there is a fine 
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P^ace, but its brandling oft S., whoro t!ie main 
a ‘‘“■“''Ored and un- range turns E. tlirough Montana'^ 

spoiled rathedral, a fine example of Billers, lieveruges confainitie sub- 
Itdian Romanesque aroliitectiire. stanees imparting a bitter taste, and 
j„ 1 '■ (or Citrul- iisimll}- including alioiit 40 percent 

Ivs) Colncytiflns, IS the fruit of a of alcohol. Tlie bitter priiicinle b 
species of Oucurbitaoeai, and is allied gencrallr derived from orange-rind 
to the cucumber. It is a round, yellow quinine, quassia, angostura, gentian’ 
Iruit, and the pulp is used as a piirga- or hops, and is imparted to ttio linuiii 
tive under the nanm of eoloeyrith by simple maceration and filtration, 
ig.v.). Other names for it are bitter or, in tlie case of some homcliold 
oucumher, coloeynth goiu'd, and remedies, infusion and decantation, 
coloquintida. The action of most B. is to stinnilatc 

Bitterfeld, a tn. and commune in the sense of taste and tlie secretion of 
the proy. of Saxony, Prussia, on the tlie gastric juices : tlicy arc tlicrcforc 
b b. of the Mulde, 20 ra. from Leipzig, mild tonics and appctisei-s. Any other 
There are lignite mines, and iron remedial quality possessed depends 
foundries. Its mannfs. are earthen- upon the nature of the drug ineluded, 
ware, drain-pipes, roofing felt, etc. apart from its hitter ta.sto. Many of 
Bitter Lakes, known as tlie Great tliem are used as digestives beforc a 
and the Small, are lakes near Suez, meal, siicli as tlic beverages known 
and they form part of the Suez Canal, as orange, angostura, and poach C. 
These lakes were almost dry wlien tlio Generally speaking, their occasional 
canal was cut. use in sniall quantities is lioiieflcml or 

Bittern, a large wading bird, bujl'- at least Iiarmlcss, but tlieir coiitiniia] 
coloured, speckled with black and use has an irritating etTcct upon the 
tawny brown, living in swampy stomach, apart from the alcohnl tlioy 
ground. It has a sliort neck and usually contain. Many liittcr infu- 

long IilU; its lial'it - « !.«..« i...— ■ ■ • 

and bill in a vertical 


it among the reeds, ■ 
day, hunting its food 




BITTERN 


and fish — towards nightfall. Its loud 
booming call marks tlie breeding 
season. The European B. (Botaiinis 
Stella 'is) is rarely seen now in Great 
Britain, but it was once common, 
esnecially in the Fens. The genus 
Bhiaunis belongs to the family 
Ardeidm, wliicli includes the herons. 

Bitter Root Mountains, a long range 
of mts., with a maximum alt. of be- 
tiveen 9000 and 10,000 ft., forming 
part of the boundary between Idaho 
and Montana, U.S.A. It is an out- 
lying part of the Rocky Mt. systein. 


been associated witli pi-cparations 
of real modloinai value. 

Bitterspar. a general name for the 
crystallised varieties of dolomite, or 
magnesian limestone. It possesses 
I various degrees of transparency, and 
lias a sonicwliat pearly In.stro, wlioiicc 
it lias lieen culled pearlspur. 

Bittersweet, the popular name of 
the ‘ wood- • • V ■ 

dulcamara. 
lation of di 
whicii is fir 

It is a common frequenter of licdges 
\ and thickets, with a slender climbing 
stem, pointed leaves with two pro- 
'jeetions at the base: tlie llowers, rc- 
' scrabling those of tlie potato, are 
lilac-coioured witli yellow centres. 
The scarlet fruit, growing in clusters, 
are poisonous in large nuantities. 

I Bitterwood, a iiiimo given to tlie 
[product of many plants, but espe- 
cially to that of Bicrivna cxccUa, a 
species of tropical Simaruliace.'e. In 
I tliis case it is also known as Jamaica 
I quassia, which is a good tonic. Xt/lo- 
I pif7 scriccOf a species of Anonnccic, is 
a tree with bitter wood in Brazil, and 
A', glal/ra of tlie \V. Indies. 

Bitumen, a term apidioil generally 
to minerals of vegetable origiu, con- 
sisting of comjiiex liydrocarl]ons. 
They comprise many species, ranging 
from natural g.as, tlirongli polroleiim? 
and asplialtes, to the softer varieties 
of coal. Natural gas is dealt witli 
separately, as also is petroleum, wliicli 
passes by insensible gradatioii-s into 
maltha, or viscid B., and tliat again 
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into asphalte (r/.t:.). or solid B. 0£ the dorsal middle line an elaMio mom- 
viscid Bs., the most important Ls brane. caUcd tho/ifft/;e-h‘ 5 umen<, wliich 
Elateritc, or mineral caoiitc.honc. It counects the t«'o valves. The body 
is a dark broam or black Kubstancc, of tlii= molluso is itself bimtcrally 
n.snallv soft, and is clastic like india- .symmetrical and is compressed ; the 
rubber. It is found at Castlcton in head Ls e>:tremeiy rudimentary ; the 
DcrbvKliirc in compact ma.sses alontr 1 foot is usually present, when it L= 
■adth 'lead ore and calcito. A mineral ' plomthshate-.sliaped, may contain 
tar aiso occurs in Derbyshire and near some of the ri.-icera, and has often a 
Diiut'.vfxll in Bos.s-shirc. A substance ' byssus gland xvnich .serves in the 
vvitli some similaritie.s to ciaterite is . atUichment of the animal. The ner- 
found in the t-ettling Stone.s lead ; vou.s system consDts of three pairs of 
mine in Northumberland; this occui-s ganglia : tlie digestive .system com- 
in the form of drops inorasling tiic meiices uith a well-ciiiated mouth 
walls of a vein of lead ore. It is hard : ••vnicii catclies small particles of food 
and brittle, and does not melt under drifting in the water, there are no 
200° C. Other Bs. are Bercngelite. a i jaw.sortongne,anda shortresophagi^ 
dark brown resinous substance found : leads to the stomach ; respiiatinn is 
in Arica, Peru; Bielzitc, a brittle j effected by means of two etenidia, 
black solid found in Transylvania ; i which are developed right and left of 
Plauzite, a dark-bro'TO coal-like sub- , tiie elongated body. The heart con- 
stance obtained amongst the brown | cists of a ventricle and two auricles, 
coal at Piauzo In Caruiola ; Wurtzi- i and the reproductive orgaas occur in 
lltc, a hard black solid; and Uintahitc, i the foot, the gexe.s being usually dis- 
or uilsonitc, both found in the Uintah 1 tinct. B. are found all over the woild 
Valiev, near Fort Duchesne, Utah ; | and more than oOUO species are known 
and Allicrtito, a icUblack substance, ) to c.vist. Tliey live cuielly m Llie sea, 
rcscmliling a.sphalte, which is oh- xvhere they are found at all deptlrs, 
tained in N'ova ,Scotia. but some inha bit fresh water, muddy 

Bituriges, a Celtic people of anct. and sandy sliorcs are tliose v.diicb 
Gaul. Ttiev were divided into tlie tlicy prefer. Xearly all feed on 
B. Cubi, wlioso cap. wa.s Avaricium vegetable matter, but tiie Septi- 
(Bourges), and the B. Vivisci, cap. branchia, a wiiolly marine order, are 
Burdlgala (Bordeaux). The fonner carnivorous. Many remain attaclied 
Joined in tlie rebellion of Vcrcingc- to one spot during life, otlicrs can 
torix (52 n.c.), tlioir cap. wa.s taken by craw! slowly, while otliers again stviin 
the Homs., and its people massacred, by opening and shutting the valves 
Bitzius, Albrecht (1797-lS59),Swiss of tlicir sliell. Some. e.g. Toredo, are 
novelist, usually known by his pscu- boring animahi, and Iiave a damaging 
donyin. Jeremias Gotthelf, the name effect on the wood of ships. They are 
of tlie prin. character in hi.s first novel of use to man in various ways ; some 
Haitcnispir.r/d. He was tlie son of a are edible, e.g. mussel.s, cockIe.s, 
pastor, and became his father’s a.ssis- oysters ; savages use tlie shells in 
tant in 1S22, and from Iti31 till Ids place of coirts ; pearls are obtained 
death in 1854 was pastor at Ltitzcl- from oysters, and motlier-of-pearl is 
fluli, in the Upper Emmenthal, there of value commercially; many B. are 
ho WTote Ids novels of peasant life and ' used as bait in deep-sea fisldng. In 
cliaracter, true pictures drawn from i the "classification of Lamellibran- 
icid life, told in tiie Bernese dialect, ' cliiata zoologists are divided, but 
and with simple moral tcacliing, Tliey • most agree in grouping tliem into 
include Bavemspiegel, 1837; Leiden '.tom orders; Protohranehiata, with 
ii. 'J'readcn eijie- Schiilmeietcr.^, 1838; . gill-filaments flattened and not re- 
Uli (Icr Knechl (The Serf), 1841, and Occted. e g. Yoldia ; Filibranchiata, 
its sequel, Uli der pachter (The with long, reflected gill -filaments. 
Tenant), 1849; Anne Bilhi Joteuger, united hy ciliary junction.s. e g. mu,s- 
I.S13; Kallii die OrossmuUcr, 1847 ;,sels; Eulamellihrauchiata, w itii bran- 
Die Kd.'crci in der f'ehfrendc, 1850 ; tehial filaments united by interfilamen- 
ICrlcbuisre ema Bcladdenlaners, 1 854. i tar and interlamellar junctions, both 
.SVc \S orks, 24 vols., Berlin, 1850-61, 1 vascular, e.g. clani=. cockles, fre.sh- 
10 voLs., Bern, 1898-1900; and Life, ; water mu.ssel.- ; rieptibranchiata, witli 
by .1. Amniana, 18S1, in Haniiiilung tran.'-formed into a muscular 

JJcmisclicr Biographien, and by I septum, e.g. Poromya. 

Barlets, 1902. ) Bivouac (from Ger. Beiirache, hei. 

Bivalves, Pelecypoda or Lamelli- : by, and waehe. watch), a temporary 
branchiata, form one of tlie largest camping of soldiers in tlie open air. 
groups of molluscs, and are cltarac- No tents are used, and each .soldier 
terised by tlielr two biluterallv syin- remain'- fully dres;-ed. with his arms 
metrical, limy plates or valves to the cIo.se at hand, .it first onlv the guards 
nghtand left of the body. Tliem-antle had to B. wliile the rest of the army 
secrcles a covering over the whole remained in camp, but since ttie time 
outer sm-faec, and tiffs forms at the of tlie French Revolution it has been 
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ciiKtomaiT for forces actually ongrasred 
or about to be euKtiKed in conflict 
to B. This enables thorn to dispense 
rrith tents and all encumbrances, 
and greatly facilitates speodv action. 
Temporary protections of straw and 
branches are erected if possible, and 
the position is chosen so as to afford 
as much protection from the inelem- 
encie.s of the weather as can be 
obtained. . There are rarious plans for 
Bs., according to the regiment and 
occasion, but the cliiof object always 
is that all should bo as ready for action 
as possible. Since to remain in B. is 
very trying for the soldiers, it is only 
resorted to when action is imminent. 
In hot countries, such as India, it is 
still found necessary to carry tents. 
Great care is genersilly exercised in 
the selection of ground. 

Biwa Lake, or Oils Mitsoo, is an 
immense lake of Japan, in the is. of 
Hondo. Tradition has it that the lake 
was formed by an earthquake in 286 
B.c. It is 12 m. broad and 36 m. long, 
and is famous tor its great beauty, 
especially at its southern extremity. 
It is 10 m. by water from Kioto. The 
R, Yodogawa drains it, and the Lake 
Biwa Canal connects it with the Ka- 
mogawa Canal. The waters are used 
for the factories and mills of Kioto. 

Bixa Orellana is *'•' '■""''••‘x- 

■ of its genus and 
Bixaoeee: it grows ii 
and the W. Indies. 

small tree which beam seeds covered 
with a soft, sticky, vermilion-coloured 
rind, which furnishes the arnotto of 
commerce, used in dyeing confec- 
tionery. 

Biysk, chief tn. of a dist. in the gov. 
of Tomsk, Western Siberia. Russia. 

It is an important centre of trade b.v 
the rivs. Ob, Buja. and Katun, near 
the confluence of which it lies, and by 
the pass over the .Altai Sits. -into 
Mongolia. Pop. 17,206. _ 

an 

inf 

mt 

COJ 

m. S.IS. from Toulon and 60 m. by 
rail N.K.W. from Timis. The port 
consists of an outer harbour of 300 ac. 


mercial harbour and thence to i^aKC 
Bizerta, a deep circular inlet of the 
sea: at Sidi Abdallah, in the S.W„ lie 
the dry-docks, quayage, and other 
works necessary to make B. a fully 
equipped station of the highest im- 
portance to Pr. naval strength in the 
Slediterranean. It is strongly fortified 
by coast batteries, second only to 
Tmdon. The modern tn. of B. (Arab. 
Ben-zeri), lies N. of the canal, and S. 
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of the Arab tn. and the anct. citadel 
The naval and military tn., Ferrv- 
rWe, is separate. The auet. name of 
the harbour, always the safest on the 
coast, was Hippo Zarytus or Diar- 
rhetus, onco a TjTiau, later a Roin., 
colony. It was taken by the Arabs in 
the 7th century and by Spain in 1535 
Long neglect allowed the fine harbour 
to decay utterly till the declaration of 
the Fr. protectorate over Tunis in 
1881, and its subsequent rise to im- 
portance as a naval station. 

Bizet (Alexander Cesar Leopold) 
Georges (1838-75), a Fr. musical com- 
poser, born near Paris, was the son 
of a teacher of singing; ho studied 
under Haldvy at the Conservatoire, 
and won the Prix do Rome, 1857. 
tvith a cantata, Cloricct Chiiildc. Ris 
opera.s, Lcs P{chcnrs de Pcrlcs, pro- 
duced 1863, Ltt Jolic Pillc de Pcrihe. 
1867, and Djamileh, 1872, suffered in 
popularity from the charge of ‘ Wng- 
nerism,’ reserved at the time with 
little understanding for all music 
wliich appeared to the critics as 
strange or progressive. His music for 
Alphonse Daudet’s drama, L’ArU- 
sienne, 1 872, was more successful. His 
masterpiece. Carmen, 1575, was 
written to an adaptation by Meilhac 
and Hnl6vy of Mdrimte’s tale of the 
n-tme. B. married a daughter of 
in 186:5. Ho died shortly 
le first production of Carmen. 
■•es by Pigot, 1880, and Bcl- 
laigne, 1891. 

Bizzari, Pietro (15301-84?), Italian 
historian and poet. Ills principal his- 
torical works arc: Uudorii oj the. l)V:r 
in Ilnngarn, 1509, and Ilislnrn of the 
Cyprian War hetveen the Venetians 
and Solpman. Both works mo in 
Latin. 

Bjela. a town in Rus.'ian Poland, 
situated on the R. Krzna, and in the 
gov. of Sicdlec. It has a con.sklerablc 
com trade. 

Bjerrcgaard, Henrik Anker (1792- 
1842), Norwegian author. Kducatod 
for the law and became a chief justice. 
-Among his best known books are 
Blandedc Ditrininiier, 1.S29-30, and 
Diptninper, 1848 : he is also the 
asithor of the Norwegian national 
anthem, Siinner af Aorpe, and an 
operetta, Fjatideerndpret, 1825, whieh 
took a Ingh place InNorwegiandrania. 

Bjorn of So.ardsa, or Bjorn Jonsson 
(1575-1656), Icelandic hiblorian. Au- 
thor of -4 rinais, written with consider- 
able insight in beautiful language. 
For his works, sec Vigfusson and Po- 
well’s Corpus Pociicuin Bnrcaic, 1883. 

-■ • - — " built town of 

of Abo. It is 
f the R. Kumo 
Shipbuilding 
is the chief industry, and it exports 
fish, timber, and pitch. Pop. 13,000. 
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Bjcirnson, Bjornstjcrne (1832-1910), i (The Kjdk), 1877; Lconar'ln: Veiny 


a Norwegian dramatist, novelist, and 
poet, born in OsterJid, Norway, was 
the son of the pastor of Kvikne, who six 
years later moved to the beautiful 
district of Ifornsdal, where the poet’s 
childhood was spout. In 1852 he 
graduated at the university of Chris- 
tiania, where he took to journalism, 
ehieli:.' dramatic criticism, but soon 


System (The New System), 1879; En 
llanske (The Gauntlet), 1883; atjd 
Geoyrafi og Kierlinhed (Geography 
and Love), 1SS5. His symbolic play. 
Over .Evne (Beyond our Powers), was 
pub. 1883. but not produced till 1899. 
In the political crisis over the royal 
veto he supported Sverdrup with his 
'old vehemence, and for a time he 


embarked on his independent literary 1 lived abroad and WTOte the analytical 


career. His scries of pastoral novels, 
some of the most oxdulsite pictures 
of peasant life in modem fiction, 
began with Synnove SnlbakUen, 1857, 


and psychological novels, dealing with 
heredity and education. Vet Flayer, 
etc. (Flag.s are Flying), 1884 ; Faa 
(^d's Veje (In God’s Way), 1890. A 


and include Arne, 1858: A’n G/cd Girf ; collection of powerful stories (Xye 
W Happy Boy), ISGO; and Fisker- \ Fortmllinaer) wns pu\i. in 1894. His 
jenten (Fisher Maiden), 18G3. Ini later work includes the plays: Paul 
1897 he was made director of the'Laiiye, 1898; Lahoremus, 1901; At 
Bei-gcn Theatre, where Ibsen had iStortoce, 1904: /)c'- 7 fann'f, 1904; A'aar 
been stage-poet and had produced i den ny fin Blonistrcr, He re- 

some of his earlier plays. B.’s drama- Iceived the Nobel prize for literature 
tic work began with his national in 1903. Though an ardent nationalist 
saga plays, the earliest being Mcllem he adopted a moderate policy during 
Slayene (Between the Battle.s), pro- 1 the rupture between Norway and 
ducod 1857; and Valle //uida (Game [Sweden, and strongly opposed the 
Iluldn), 1858. In 1800 he was given proposal of a new Norwegian language 
a travelling allowance by the gov., | based on the peasant dialects, the 
and spent from 1800-03 in Italy and iVonde-Maal. SeeC. CoUin, lijOrnson, 
the Continent. Kony Sverre, 1801; 1 1903; \V. Fo-yne, ii/e, 1910; E. Gosse, 
the great trilogy, Sigurd Slembe ; The Novels (13 trans. and Memoir), 
(.SiPTurd tlie Bastard), pub. 1802, pro- ■ 1895: G. Brandes, Critical Studies. 
duoed 1805; Sigurd Jorsalfar (the 1899. There is a short memoir and 
Crusader), not pub. till 1872, com-lfuU bibliography by R, F. Sharp in 
plete his licroic and historical dramas. ! Three Comedies by ISjOmson (livery- 
On his return to Norway lie became i man’s Library). 

manager of the theatre at Christiania, Bjornstjerna, Magnus Frederik, 
and was awarded the ‘ poet’s pension’ ' Count (1779-1847), .Swedish diplomat- 
(Viytergage). His literary rcimtation i ist, was born at Dresden; he joined 
was now estab. His tragedy, Maria i the army and fought against the Fr. 
.Sfuor / 1 .V/.'oWand, 1804, and a comedy Jut the Battle of Leipzig, and later 
Ve Nygifle (The Newly 3IaiTied , served in Holstein. In 1811 he signed 
Couple), 1805, were produced under; the treaty uniting Sweden and Nor- 
his management. At this period he ! way. He was minister plenipotentiary 
throw himself into politics as a strong ; to Great Britain from 1828-40. He 
reformer and radical. From 1808-74 i wrote books on Hindu Theogony, 
be was constantly travelling, not only i 1843, and on the British rule in India, 
in Norway, but on the Continent, | He died at Stockholm, 
speaking and lecturing and spreading ■ Black, Adam (1784-1874), Scottish 
his views not only on politics, but on ; publisher, born in Edinburgh; learnt 


literature, art, and religion. Ills mag- 
nificent voice and noble presence 
greatly helped his great oratorical 
powers. In 1870 he pub. his collection 
of poems, Vigte og Sange (new ed. 
1880), and his epic, Aenljot Cclline. 
His political enthusiasm kept him for 
a time from literature. From 1873-70 
be lived abroad, and did not return to 
Norway till 1877. His third literary 
period may be dated from now on; it 


the business of bookselling in London 
and Edinburgh, and started for 
himself in Edinburgh, where by 1820 
he had reached a leading ‘ position,’ 
In conjunction with his nephew 
Charles Black, he estab. the still exist 
ing publishing house of A. and C 
Black. He took a keen part in muni 
cipal politics, and wa.s twice Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, and was mem 
her for the city from 1850 to 1805 as a 


is marked by a complete change, and Liberal. He retired from bu.siness in 
B. takes his place with Ibsen as one of 1805. In 1895 the firm was removed 
tlie pioneers of modern drama with a to London. The chief events of 
direct appeal to life as it is actually the history of the house were the 
lived, and with a close insight into 'issue of the 7th, 8th, and 9th eds. 
the motives of everyday action. These of the Ency. Bril., the copyright 
playsworoatfirstunsucccHsful, though of which had been purchased from 
they excited much controversy; they Con-stable in 1827: and the purchase 
molude En Fallil (A Bankruptcy); ; from Cadell of the cop jTight of Scott’s 
/fcaaWuren (Tlie Editor),! 874; E^onffcn ’ Waverley Novels in 1851, and of De 
II V 
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Quincey’s works in 1861. See Memoir, 
by A. Js’icliolson, 2n(i edition 1885. 

Black, John (1783-1855), Scottish 
journalist, became a parliamen- 
tary reporter in 1810, and in 1817 
editor ol the London Jiloming 
Chronicle. In thi.s position he quar- 
relled and foiiffhta duel witli lioebj)ck 
in 1835. Durinp: his editorship, from 
which he retired in 1843, Dickens 
began ids career a.s a parliamentary 
reporter. He trans. many works from 
Ger., It., and Hr., and pub. a Life of 
Tasso, 1810. 

Black, Joseph (1728-90), a Scottish 
physicist, liorn in Hrance : after an 
education in Belfast, studied medicine 
and cliemistry under Professor 
William Cullen, wliom lie succeeded 
in 1756 as professor of anatomy and 
chemistry, a posilion he later ex- 
changed for the cliair of medicine. 
His chief chemical work includes the 
discovery of ‘ fixed air,’ Lavoisier’s 
carbonic acid, and ids statement of 
the doctrine of ’latent heat:’ the 
first was of great importance in the 
study of the chemistry of gases, tlie 
second in the study of steam and tlie 
evolution of the steam engine. In 1766 
ho became professor of chemistry at 
Edinburgh, where he died. See his 
biography prefixed to the ed. of his 
Ledures on the Elements of Chanislry, 
by Prof. J. llobison, 1803. 

Black, William (1841-1898), novel- 
ist, born in Glasgow; studied art 
with little success, and became a 
journalist, writing for the ilnming 
Star, for wliich he acted us war-corro- 
spondent during tlie Austrian and 
Prussian war of 1866; be then joined 
the stair of the Daily Knes. His first 
novels, James Picric, 1864, and Lore 
and hiarriagc, 1868, made no mark, 
but the fiublieation of In Silk Attire, 
1869, and Kilmcny, 1870, were dis- 
tinctly successful: Ids great popularity, 
however, as a novelist, which lasted 
till his death, may be dated from A 
Danyhtcr of llcth, 1871. ll.’s siiccial 
power was that of vivid description of 
scenery and outdoor life, especially 
among Scottish mts. and on tlie sea 
off the coast of Scotland, combined 
with an easy and charming narrative 
style. His long scries of novels includo 
TheStrunye Adratturcs of a Dhucton, 
1872; A Princes,s of Thule, 1874; 
jtladcap Violet, 1876; Macleod of Dare, 
1878; IVhite li mps, 1880; Shandon 
Dells, 1883; IVhite Heather, 1885; In 
Ear Loehaher, 1888; Stand East, 
Craig lioyston, 1890; Highland 
Cousins, 1894; Briseis, 1890; and 
Wild Eelin, 1898. Ho was an enthusi- 
astic fislierman and yaelitsman. A 
lightliouse was liuilt to his memory at 
Duart Point, Bound of Jlull, in 1901. 
He also wrote a Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith (Eng. Men of Letters 
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Scries), 1878. See Life bv Wemyss 
Heid, 1902. 

Black Acts, the name applied to (1) 
the stiitutcs of tho Scottish pari., 
1424-1594, which were printed in 
black-letter: (2) to the Scottish Acts 
of 1584, passed at the in^tl^rutlon of 
James VI., to snpr»rc*ss J^rushyterian* 
ism and ^c•c^tablish Kpiscopacy. 
These acts declHred tiie snprenincv itf 
the kin;t, overthrow tho jurisdiction 
of the kirk; tho functions of the pres- 
byteries and asseinbiy were banded 
over to the bishops: it was made trea- 
son to nttiick episcopacy. The acts 
were abrogated in 1592, (3) An out- 
break of outrages and robberies, etc., 
committed by pangs of men with 
blackened faces, led to the passing of 
an act, 1722, making tlie offence a 
fclonj': the act was jjopnJarly known 
asthelllack Act; it was repealed 1827. 

Biackaridcr, John (Itjl5-SG), a Scot- 
ti>h divine and member of a family 
whoso ancestors were renoumed in 
Scottish history. lie studied at 
Glasgow ami heenmo distinguished 
in Latin, Gioek. and Oriental lan- 
guages. He took his M.A. in 1050, 
and was made mini'-lcr of Tronneer in 
Galloway In 1052. He was imprisoned 
for preaching to cunventieles, and 
later on outlawed. He took refuge In 
itotterdum in 1078, but upon his 
i*eturn ho wa** again captured and 
sent to the Ila.'^H Hock. ho died. 

Blackadder, John (in(>4-1729), the 
yo\inger, lieutenant-colonel of the 
Comcronian regijnent, served with his 
regiment during the Highland rebel- 
lion, took pint in tho campuigns of 
the Princo of Oraiico in Fjiindei*s (till 
1C07), and, ns capttiln, assisted at 
ninny of iMari!>orougIPs vintories, but 
sold his commission before tho treaty 
of Utrecht. Tho romainder of his life, 
passed at JCdinbuiirli and Stirling, was 
devoted to ecclesiastical affaii's. The 
Calvinistic convictions of his youth 
had bcon confirmed by his pliiiosojihl- 
cul studic.s at Edinburgh Unlvei'sity. 

Black Agnes {^o called from her 
complexion). Countess of March, de- 
fended Dunbar Ca.stle against Mon- 
tague, Earl of Saii.'-bnry, in 1338, for 
five montlis, until, reinforcements 
having reached her by sea, tlio Eng. 
witlidrew. The incidents of tho siege 
inuko the story one of tho most pic- 
turesque in Scottish history. 

Black and White, an Illustrated 
weekly, founded In ISfll by Mr. 
Charles Norris Williamson, and form- 
ing horn tho first a powerful rival to 
its predecessors, tl»o Ulnsfroted Lon- 
don Neirs, and tljo Graphic, Begin- 
ning as an artistic journal. It soon 
bccanio one of tlic pioneers in photo- 
graidiic illustration of current event*?, 
and now publishes both drawings and 
photographs dealing with nows and 
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Interestine: perBonalities. Tho literary 
matter includes short illustrated 
stories and articles on politics, society, 
sport, and professional subjects. The 
editors have included Mr. J. Niehol 
Dunn and Dr. M'Kcw, while ainoiif? 
the literary contrihiitors were Swin- 
burne, Bret Uurte, Kiplinpr, Steven- 
son, and Barry Pain. Hcrkomer, G. 
P. Watts. Ma.v Cowper, and Linley 
Samboiirne have contributed on the 
artistic side. 

Black Art, sec Maoio. 

Black Assizes, the name piven to 
certain ‘ assizes ’ at whicii a very viru- 
lent and widespread epidemic of caol 
fever, or typiius, broke out; more par- 
ticularly to one which occurred at tlie 
close of tho Oxford assizes, July 
1577, of which more than 300 persons 
died, inciuding the liiKh sherilf and 
many olllcials of the court. 

Black-band Ironstone, in mining 
and metaliurgj’, an iron-ore ‘ siderite,' 
found cltiellj- in Scotland; it is a car- 
bonate of iron, mixed with a large 
proportion of coal or bituminous 
matter. It is of intensoiy black colour, 
and was highly prized for its ease in 
smelting. 


borne many one-seeded drupelets; it 
therefore consists of an etmrio of 
drupes, and is not properly a berry. 
It is also commonly called bramble. 

Blackbird!/ urdusmcru/o),thename 
of a common bird, found all over 
Europe, in Asia, and N. Africa. It has 
been acclimatised in New Zealand. In 
Great Britain it is a resident, but 
large numbers of emigrants also come 
in the autumn. The male is entirely 
black, with bright yellow beak, tak- 
ing a deeper and more vivid colour in 
the breeding season. The female is of 
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Blackberry, or liuhus fruticosus, is 
a species of Kosacete which has many 
varieties in BriUiin. Tho piant is a 
hook-cllmher. and frequently roots 
wliere the branches touch tho earth, 
thus forming a new plant. The fruit 
grows on a flattened thalamus with 
a conical protuberance on which arc 


a dusky brown, fading to a paler hue 
beneath. The nest, built in thickets 
or creeper-clad trees, is of grass and 
n)oss, and plastered with mud; tho 
eggs, four to six in number, are blue 
with brown specks. The B. is a fine 
song-bird, its notes being clear and 
loud, but it has not tl)e range or 
modidations of tho tiirusli. Destruc- 
tive to fruit and seeds, it also feeds 
lai-gely on worms, grubs, snails, and 
is therefore useful in keeping down 
garden pests. Its old Kng. name 
‘ ousel,’ appears in the name of a 
variant, tlie ‘ ring-ousel,’ so called 
from its white neck marks. It is a rare 
visitor to Great Britain. 

Blackbirds, Field of, or Kossovo 
Polje, a small plain in European 
Turkey, lying to tlie .S. of Pristina. It 
is famous as the scone of two great 
battles: (1) 'Ilie victory of Sultan 
.Murad over tho Servians, whose em- 
peror, Lazar, was killed, and whoso 
empire was overtlirown, in 1389. 
(2) Tho victory of Sultan Murad II. 
and George Brancovics of Sorvia over 
Jolin Hunyadj’ of Hungary in 1448. 

Black Book; 1. Of the Admiralty, 
contains, under tho title of ‘ Laws of 
OI6ron,’ the earliest collection of ‘ sea 
laws,’ dating back to the 14th cen- 
tury. It was first ed. by Sir 'Fravers 
Twisa, 1871-70, and embraces the 
various maritime laws and customs 
on which tho judge in the Admiralty 
Court bases his decisions. 2. Of the 
Exchequer, is a meagre record of the 
royal household in Henry II. ’s reign. 
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3. Of the Household, is a similar 
record to (2), compiled in Edward 
IV. ’s reig'n. i. The term 11. B. was 
also applied to the reports, the accu- 
sations of wliich are for the most part 
unfounded or extravagant, presented 
to parliament in 1530, upon which 
were based the laws for the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries. 


Black 


for Ireland, ISSOand 1S41; Mi?terof 
the Rolls, 1813: Cliicf Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, 1S4G (in this capicitv 
he presided at the trial oi Smith 
O’Brien); and Lord CliauccUor, 1551; 
in 1850 he %vns made a Lord Justiccct 
Appeal. In 1800 ho again became Letd 
Cliancellor. 

Blackburne, Lancelot, Archbishop 


Black Bulb Thermometer, a maxi- j of York (1C5S-17I3). Ho was cila- 
4.„^ n,„ j 1 cated at Westminster Pcliool, after- 

wards entering Christchurch, Oslord, 
in 1070. His rise in the church was 
due originaliy to Bishop Trelatvney. 
His disposition was gay, and his man- 
ner Witts’. A certain freedom from the 
restraint usually observed by the 
clergy caused many fables to bo cir- 
culated regarding his ‘ licentiouBnc.s3.’ 

Black Cap, a cap which is worn by 
the judges of Great Britain wiicn o 
sentence of death is to bo delivered to 
a prisoner. 


mum thermometer the bulb and part 
of the stem of which are coated with 
lampblack and which is enclosed in a 
vacuous cylinder. It thus provides a 
delicate instrument for the measure- 
ment of temperature by radiation 
only, and if placed in open sunshine 
and compared with the readings of a 
delicate thermometer in the shade, 
gives an indication of the difference 
of temperature due to direct solar 
radiation. 

Blackburn, a tn,, Lancashire, Eng- 
land, 24 i m. N.N.W. of Manchester, 
9 m. E. of Preston. It is a muni- 
cipal CO. and pari, bor., returning 
two inembi ' ” 

in a valley, 
ing 700 to 
one of the 


The general colour of the bird is an 
ashen grey, turning to an olive brown 
above and pale or whitish gi-ey below. 
The cock -bird alone has the jet-black 


industry of Lancashire, the weaving leap which gives the name, the hen’s 


of goods used for expo 
being a special feature. 1 

40.000 cotton operative , , . 

75.000 looms and over 1,300,000 
spindles. There is a considerable iron 
and machinery industry, but the old 
17th century woollen trade, when B. 
was famous for its ‘ ciicoks ’ and 
‘ greys,’ has long disappeared. James 
Hargreaves, the inventor of the spin- 
ning jenny, was a native, and ids 
employer, grandfather of Sir Robert 
Peel, greatly fostered the growth of 
the cotton industry. The tn. was in- 
corporated In 1851, and was made a 
CO. bor. in 1888. The Elizabethan 
Grammar School is in modern biuld- 
ings. 'There arc fine parks. Queen’s 
Park and Corporation Park. St. 
Mary’s Church is a very anct. founda- 
tion, and the building dates from 
182C. Pop. (1901)127,026. SccAbram, 
Sisi. of Ulackbum, 1897. 

Blackburn, Colin, Baron (1S13-9C), 
a noted judge, was born in Selkirk, 
Scotland, In 183S he was called ^ 
to the bar, and he became a judge i 


in the Court of Queen’s Bench in ; polygamous, and 
1859. The year following ho received 
a knighthood, and in 1870 he was 


ing brown. It is one 
song-birds. It leaves 
• the end of simunor. 

Black-capped Tomlit, or Tilmouso, 
is the ParitsalricajtiUusoi N. America, 
known locally as the chickadee. It 
belongs to the Parido! family, is small 
but strongly biu'lt, has a sharp black 
bill, and in colour varies between 
black, wbito. grey, and yellowish- 
grey. The Briti.sli marsh titmouse, 
or P. pahislris, is sometimes given 
tills name. 

Blackcock and Heathcooknrenames 
often applied to both se.ves of tlie 
black gronso, Tetrno or Lurunts 
telrix, though oreyken is n more suit- 
able designation of the female. They 
are allied to the quail, partridge, and 
capercailzie, and are common In N. 
Scotland. Tho food consists of buds, 
young shoots, berries, and Insects. 
Tho plumage of tho male is very 
beautiful, tho tail is lyrnte, and above 
tho eyes is n piece ol bright red skin 
which becomes more intense during 
tho pairing season. Tlio bird is 
in tlio spring the 


' iimies attract tlio females by curious 
Growings and noises as of tho wliotting 


made a life peer and a lord of appeal, of a scythe. 

His Oontracl of Sales was pub. in 1845. Black Country. The. is a term used 

Blackburne, Francis (1782-1867), to denote tlio mining and mnmi- 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, born in ' facturiiig district situated partly in 
co.Meatli: educated atTrinity College, I the S. of Staflordsliire and partly in 
Dublin; called to the Eng. bar, 1805, | AYarwicksbirc. It is so named from 
and to tho Irish bar, 1822, when | tlic numerous factories iind coal 
ho was employed in repressing dis- 1 mines around. The mnnut. of iron in 
order in Limerick under the Insnrrec- 1 all its brandies is very largely carried 
tion Act. He was Attorney-General ! on, and tlie chief smelting centres arc 
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Wolvcrhainptou, Dudley, Wedncs- in the N.W., and extended from the 
bury, W, Bromwich, Walsall, Bilston, Rocky 5Its. to the head waters of the 
and Tipton, while Birmingham is the Missouri, andinto what is now Alberta 
great central market. and Saskatchewan. At the present 

Black Death is tiie name of a ter- day the tribes number about 4500, 
riblo pestilence which was pandemic ' the Piegans about 2000 in B. re.serva- 
in the 14th century. Though there tion in Montana, 400 in Alberta; 
were outbreaks in 1361-2 and 1369, • Bloods, 1100, chiefly in Alberta; and 
its worst visitation was in 1348. Be - 1 Siksika or B. proper some 800, chiefly 
ginning in China — it was probably ' in Alberta. An epidemic of smallpox 
a form of the Oriental plague — it, decimated the tribes in the middle 
readied the coast towns of Italy i of the 19th century. See Maclean, 
through Constantinople, and thence • Cowodian.S’nrciye /- o//., 1890; Grinncll, 
spread aU over Europe. Its syinp- • Blackfont Lodae 'J'ales, 190.3 ; and 
toms were blood-spitting, putrid pul- Handbook of American Indians, 
monary inflammation, and black , Washington, 1907; and a Sikaite. 
spots and tumours on thighs and; Black-fish: 1. Dallia peebiralis. 
arms. Tlie victim usually succumbed ' In Alaska what is known as the B. 
a few days after the ajjpearanco of the ■ belongs to the genus Dallia, charao- 
boils. The death-rate, though phono- 1 terised by a very thin skeleton and 
tncnal, cannot be estimated, there ; by the dorsal fin being far back— in 
being no scientific record of births and i the latter way resembling a pike, 
deaths. It is believed tliat 37,000,000 I The scales are very small and em- 
perished in the East, whilst in Eng- , bedded in the sldn. It is a fresh-water 
land alone, of the British Isles, some- fish, and is used for food by the people 
thing like 1,500,000, that is, between in some parts of Alaska. 2. Centro- 
one-third and a halt of the entire Zop7/i/s nicer, belonging to the Stroma- 
population, were mortally affected, tcidie. This fish, something like a 
It is said that the advent of the con- perch, has ver.v small cycloid scales 
tagion was preceded by ominous por- ’ which are deciduous. The species of 
tents — famine, drought, earthquake, I this family are widely distributed, 
dense fog, and seasonal disturbance, and this particular species has been 
.is in the plague at Athens, the found on the coasts of England. The 
ravages o'' "•'* out- name is also given to other varieties 

burets of . more of dark coloured fishes, 

often to and Black Flux, a mixture used in the 

debauchery. Mothers deserted their reducing of certain ores. It consists 
stricken children, and the sick were of powdered carbon and potassium 
loft to die and rot in public highways. ! carbonate, and is usually prepared by 
The enormous mortality is a land- heating crude crcain of tartiir or argol 
mark in Eng. economic history. Laws with half its weight' of nitre, 
were futile to interfere with the rapid Black Forest (Ger. Schwarzicald), a 
rise in wages, engendered by the ; thickly-wooded mountainous dist. of 
scarcity of labour, wliilst Wat Tyler’s , S.W. Germany, running on the E. 
rebellion is only one outward indica- side of the Rhine valley, which bounds 
tion of the far-reaching and inevitable i it from Basel on the S. It extends to 
changc.s that resulted in the relation ! the Neckar Valley on the N. Two- 
between landlord and peasant. [thirds of the dist. lies in the grand 

Black Earth (Russian fsc/icrnocom), ' duchy of Baden, on the W., the re- 
a particular kind of loess, forming a j main'der in the kingdom of Wilrtem- 
rich black soil, containing a large pro- 1 berg, on the E. Its area is about 1800 
portion of humus, found stretching < sq. m., its length 100 m., greatest 
over a vast area of Russia, from the ; breadth 36 m. The southern portion 
(Carpathians to the Ural Mts., and ' is the -wildest and most mountainous, 
occupying some 150,000,000 ac. Its i containing the highest peaks, Feld- 
depfh varies from a few ft. to 7 or 8 ft. berg, 4898 ft.; Herzogenhorn, 4000 ft.; 
It is wonderfully fertile, bearing Blossling, 4260 ft. The Kaiserstuhl 
abundant grain crops for many con- (Emperor’s Chair) is an independent 
-ecutive years without manure. group of volcanic origin, 10 in. long, 

Blackfoet, the Eng. name given to ’ 5 m. broad; the highest point being 
a tribe and to a confederacy of X. 1700 ft. The valley of the Kinzig 
American Indians, either as a transla- divides the southern from the lower 
tion of a native word, or, according to ' northern portion. The forests of the 
tradition, from the smoke-blackened dist. consist mainly of spruce, silver 
mocassins of a tribe first met by the , fir, .Scotch pine, on the higher slopes, 
whites. Thenative name of the tribe is ■ with birches, beech, and oak below. 
Siksika. ’I'he confederacy was formed The former large trade in logs floated 
of the Piegans. the Kinos or Bloods, dou-n the Rhine has decreased, as 
and the Siksika or B. proper. All are most of the timber is consumed in 
of Algonkian stock. 'I'hc confederacy ; the dist., especially in the manuf. of 
was once the strongest Indian power wood pulp, and also in the long estab. 
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iudnstrr of toys, wooden clocks, and 
musical instruments, etc. There are 
many mineral springs, those of Baden- 
Baden and VVildbad being the best 
known. The principal tns., Freiburg, 
Kastalt, Offeuburg, Lahr, lie along 
tho W. border. As a touring resort 
the B. F. has long been famous for its 
beautiful valleys, picturesque wooded 
heightsand mountain and forestlakes. 

Black Friars, see Domi.vicans. 

Blackfriars Bridge, a bridge over 
the Thames, London, England, next 
below Waterloo Bridge, and above 
Southwark Bridge, the railway bridges 
.^Jov Blackfriars and Caimon Street 
statioils'iuterveniug between the two 
last. B. iL^was l)egun in 18G5 and 
opened in 1869, from designs by J. 
Cubitt. It was widened for the 
London County Council electric tram- 
way along the Embankment to West- 
minster Bridge in 1907-9. The name 
commemorates the monasterj' of the 


Blackguard was a term much in 
use during the IGth century. It 
designated certain soldiers aud camp 
followers. It also meant tho lowest 
servants of a nobleman's household, 
who performed the dirtiest aud 
blackest ivork in the kitchens. 

Black Hand, a mysterious society, 
existing among tho Its. in Now York, 
for purposes of blackmail and extor- 
tion. It is said that 30,000 men live by 
B. H. crime. The police appear to be 
powerless against tlio Black Handers, 
who never fail to revenge refusal or 
exposure on tho part of a victim. This 
revenge eousists in stabbing, revolver 
shots, bombs, incendiarism, and child 
kidnapping. The Black Handers sign 
their letters of threat with a picture 
of a black hand clutching a dogger. 

Black Hawk, an American Indian 
chief who took part in the war of 
1812 against tlie Americans. Ho was 
finally defeated in the Black Hawk 
War, 1832, after many time! 
to agree to treaties made to 
that his tribes should reliuqi 
lands. After being rcleas 
Fortress Monroe, B. H. s 
Iowa, where ho died. 

Blaokheath, an open common and 
a residential district belonging to the 
metropolitan bor. of Lewisham, in 
tho S.E. of London. The commou. 
once about 2G0 ac. in extent, but now- 
reduced to 70 ac. by building en- 
croachments, lies S. of Greenwich 
Park. On tho S. of tho common is 
Jlorden’s College, founded by Sir 
John Morden at tho end of the IGth 
century as an almshouse or pen- 
sionary for Turkey merchants. Tho 
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heath was tho scene of the rebellions 
gatherings of Wat Tyler (13S1) and 
Jack Cade (1450). Tho Cornisli rebel- 
lion led by Lord Audley was crushed 
In a battle on B. in 1497, and licro the 
people met Henry V. after Agincourt 
and the army Cliarles II. at the 
Kestoration. Golf was certaiiilv 
played on B. common earlier tliiih 
elsewhere in England, tradition dat- 
ing its Introduction to IGOS and to 
James I. The Blacklicutli Hugbv 
Football Club and its ground, the 
Rectory Field, is famous. 

Black Hills, a mt. system S.W. 
of S. Dakota, and N.E. of Wyoming, 
U.S.A. The area covered by tlio lulls 
is about 9000 sq. m., aud tho highest 
point, Harney Peak, attains an alt. 
of 7403 ft. Largo forc-sts of pine and 
other coniferous trees cover tlicir 
slopes, .-imong the minerals deposited 
tliere are gold, carboniferous linio- 
stono of good quality, aud load. Two 
branches of tho B. Cheyenne encom- 
pass tho area. Tho fertility of the 
valleys renders dairy produce most 
successful. 

Black Hole of Calcutta, tho poi)U- 
lar name given to au atrocity per- 
petrated by Swaj-ud-Dowlah, Nawab 
of Bengal, during tlie Seven Years' 
War. When ho sacked Culoutla and 
seized Fort William in 175C, most of 
the Eng. residents escaped, but some 
few, und ' '"■ilwell, 

remainee • ' ) sur- 
render • lativc 

prince. were 

"■ ■ ■ ' chamber, IS ft. 

small windows 
.iiiing BUimncr's 
night, und next morning 23 nlono of 
the I4G prisoners staggered out, or 
were carried out, alive. In 1902 Lord 
Cm-zon dedicated a monument in 
memory of the incident, tlio site of 
wliich is now marked by a marble 
slab. A vivid account of this act of 
barbarism which was avenged by tho 
victory at Plasscy in 1757, will be 
found in Lord IMucaulay’s ii/e o/ 
cure. 

.'-)hn Stuart fl809-95), a 
ter aud scliolar, born 
Studied at the Mans- 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh 
S25-G, and in Uerniany 
ub nernu and Gottingen. In lb31 ho 
was admitted to tlie FaciUty of Advo- 
cates, but devoted hinibclf to Eng. 
literature and to classics, lie was 
professor of liumaiiity ( LatUilat Aber- 
deen from 1841 to 1852, when he 
became professor of Gk. at Edinburgh 
University, a chair bo held till 1882. 
His lectures were extraorditiarily suc- 
cessful. especially In arousing a new 
enthusiasm for tho clas-sics; he took n 
prominent part in educational re- 
form and tho remodelling of ScottlBli 
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universities. His literary output %vas 
great, and ho tlirew himself with 
ardour into such Bubjccts as Uie study 
of modern Gk.; he was largeiy instru- 
mental in the founding of a professor- 
ship of Celtic at Edinburgh Uniyor- 
sity, and the grievances of the High- 
land crofters, and all questions of 
Highland and Scottish nationality 
and customs drew his enth'isiastic 
support. In politics ho was a stalwart 
Independent Radical. His picturesque 
figure and dress was familiar to every 
one in Edinburgh. His writings 
include transUitlons ot Fa-usl, 1S3-1; 
/7ischt/his, 186U: and the Iliad, IRGG; 
Ilomcr and the Iliad, IBCG; Four 
Phases of Morals, 1871; Hares Mel- 
Icniccc, 18“' ’ Liiera- 

tore of ill 187C; 

ScoUlsh Land 

lAHea, ISS.'i: Wisdom of Goethe, 1883; 
Life of Bums, 1888; Scaltish Song, 
1889; Christianity and the Ideal of 
Ifumanity, 1893; and sev. vols. of 
verse, original and translations. Sec 
.V. M. Stoddart, J. S. Blackie, 1895; 
A. S. Walker, Selected Poems, 189G; 
H. A. Kennedy, Professor Blackie, 
1895. 

Blacking, a mixture applied to 
leather, especially tliat of boots and 
shoes, in order to produce a polished 
lirilliant black surlivco. It consists of 
powdered bone-black, raw sugar or 
molasses, siilpliuric acid, and vinegar. 
H. is citlier made up in a semi-liquid 
form or more usually now in the form 
of a paste. Day and Martin’s 13. in 
stoneware bottles has long been 
famous. For harness leather tlie chief 
foundation is bces’-wax mixed with 
turpentine, ivory black, and copal 
varnish. 

Black Isle, a peninsula on the E. 
of Koss and Cromarty, Scotland; it 
lies between Ci-ouiarty Firtli, H., and 
Beaxdy and Inverness Firths. S. and 
S.E.; on the N.E. and E. it projects 
into Moray Firtli. It has a coast-line 
of 52 m. The Highland R. runs from 
Muir of Ord to Fortrose. 'I'lie prin. 
tns. are Cromarty and Fortroso. The 
soil is fertile ; the highest point of 
the Mulbuie ridge is 838 ft. 

Black-lead. Plumbago, or Graphite, 
a mineral crystallising in the rhom- 
bohedral system. It is usually found 
in six-sided tabiUar crystals, black or 
dark =1 eel- grey in colour, greasy to 
the touch, and with a hardness of 1. 
Chemically it consists ot carbon with 
impurities of iron sesquioxide and 
clay. It resists chemical change more 
tlian other forms of carbon, fusing only- 
in the electric arc, and is unaltered by- 
most acids. It is a good conductor of 
electricity, and is so soft that it marks 
anything it touches; honco its use for 
the manufacture of writing pencils 
and us a polish for ironwork. Its 
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greasy nature makes it an excellent 
dry lubricant for the brecch-locks of 
rifles, etc., where a volatile lubricant 
is not desirable. Graphite is found in 
hells and embedded moa.ses, scales, or 
Icallcts in granite, gneias, mica schist, 
and crystalline linie.'tone. It occurs 
amongst slate in Cumlierland and 
gneiss in Scotland ; quantities are 
exported from Ceylon, and that found 
at Irkutsk in Eastern .Silieria i.s prob- 
ably tho best in the world. America 
is supplied by- beds at Ticonderoga in 
N. Carolina, and at Sonora in Mexico. 
It is artificially produced in iron fur- 
naces and is produced electrically 
from anthracite for the manufacture 
of black-lead pencils. 

Black Letter, the name given to a 
type used in thoearliest printed books, 
sometimes used widely as equivalent 
to ‘ Gothic,’ sometimes confined to 
the early English types used by 
Caxton. in yvhich case it is also sty-led 
■ English type.’ ’fhe words follow- 
ing are printed in modern t'l.icfe 
Uitii, which is used in ornamental 
printing and for captions, headlino.i, 
titles, etc. Early types were copied 
from tho handwriting in use at tho 
time, and thus the German script was 
adopted. Gothic or 13. L. was used 
extensively all over Europe in various 
forms and modifications. It yvas suc- 
ceeded by tho It. or Rom. type, 
founded on tho purer and simpler It. 
or Rom. script of tlio 12th century, 
but it long remained in use for print- 
ing bibles, law-books, proclamations, 
and tho like. 13. L., or rattier a modi- 
fication, is still the national Gcr. type 
of printing, but there is a gi'oadng 
movement to print more books in 
Germany in Rom. ty-pe. In old church 
calendars the greater festivals and 
saints’ days were marked by being 
printed in red (‘ red-letter da.vs ’), the 
lesser days were printed in black 
(• black-letter days’;, hence the term 
came to be applied to unlucky-, in- 
auspicious days. 

Black List : 1 . The name given to a 
printed list issued to subscribers by 
various trade protection societies, 
which gives the names of those whoso 
credit is bad, thus serving as a warn- 
ing against allowing them to incur 
fresh debts. Such lists are made up 
from judicial and other various 
sources, and include the records of 
bankruptcies, arrangements or com- 
positions with creditors, unsatisfied 
judgments for debts, bills of sale, 
liquidations, warrants of attorney, 
dissolution of partuership, and all 
matters of public record that affect 
the financial standing of the parties 
named in the list. 2. The Licensing 
Act of 1902 provided that when a 
person had been convicted of the 
offence of habitual drunkenness, he 
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should not for three j-ears obtain 
liquor from any publican or licensed 
club, and that the police should keep 
a list, poimlarly st 3 -led the B. B., of 
such convictions in the area of the 
court wliere such convictions were 
recorded. It is believed that this 
rcg-idation has become a dead letter. 

Biacklock, Thomas (1721-01), Scot- 
tish poet, born at Annan, Dumfries- 
shire, of humbleparcntage, losthissight 


Black 


pub. work, poems, was not sncccss- 
ful, but his first novel. Clara Vawhan, 
1SC4, was at once welcomed. In 1SG9 
was pub. liis greatest and most roc- 
cessfui work, Xjirna Doonc^ nliich 
marked the rise of a new romanticitta 
Its stirring plot, its charming licroine, 
and its sturdy, manly hero, Jan Ilidtl, 
the wild doings of the inaraudin!: 
Doones, and above all its masterly 
and exquisite realisations of Exmoor 


through suiall-po.x when six months! sceneryand of old Devoushiromanners 
old. Some early poems whiqh be I and customs, make the novel a classic 


wrote, first pub. in 174G, led to bis 

educatio -e be 

studied early 

admirer anil 

persuaded him to abandon his leaving 
Scotland for the W. Indies. He 
supported himself bj' taking pupils 
in Edinburgh. See H. Mackenzie’s 
edition of poems with Life, 1793. 

Blackmail, a legal term, has bad 
three distinct meanings ; 1. It once 
referred to rent paid in labour, corn, 
or baser metal (reditus nigri), so 
called to distinguish it fi-oni silver 


in its way. Its popularity has called 
for constant now cds. B.’s next novel, 
and perhaps liis best after Xenia 
Doone, was The Maid of Shcr, 1872. 
His other novels include : Cradocl: 
Koieell, 1SG6; Cripps the Carrier, 
1S7G; Chrislowcll, l&aO: Springhdvrn, 
1887; Perliicross, 1891; 7'ales from 
(he Tellino House, 1896: Daricl, 1S1I7. 

Black Mountains, a group of mb--. 
W. of N. Carolina, U.S.A. Most of the 
area is situated in the co. of Yancej'. 
Of the Appalachian system they arc 
Oie iiighest rats. Its cliicf peak is 


money (mailles blauches). 2. In the | Clingman’s Peak (C707 ft.). Firs 


border countrj' between England and . 
Scotland it meant tribute in coin or 


abound on their slopes. 

Blackness, a Scottish vil. of the co. 


cattle, extorted from farmers by moss ! of Linlithgow. It is situated on the 


troopers, as a guarantee of immunity 
from raids. Though this custom was 
made a felonj" in IGOl, it continued 
till the union of the tfvo countries in 
1707. 3. Extortion of money or goods 
on threat of libel, exposure, or prose- 
outlon is the modern signification of 
.itho word. 

Black Monday was Easter Mondai' 
ToCO, when a storm of terrible vio- j 
lence oecuiTCd. Shakespeare mentions | 
theoventin Merchant of renice,ii.5-25. 

— ci- (c. iGoO- 

ysician _ and 
lam, IVilts. : 
then studied | 
in Loi 

..Supporting the revolution he 
knighted, 1697, and became 
phj'sician to William III. an- .■ 
-Queen Anne. He was a voluminous 
writer of dull and turgid epics, which 
merit the ridicule of Pope’s Dunciod, 
'though they were praised by Addison, 
<and one was thought worthy by 
-Johnson of appearing in his collection 
-of the British poets. Of his six epics, 
du sixty hooks, the Creofion, 1712, 
-expounding Locke’s philosophy ns 
-against the infidelity of Hobbes, was 
tlic most praised. „ -j „ 

Blaokmoro, Richard Dodaridgo 
fl825-1900), an Eng. novelist, born at 

- - a — ated 

'on- 

Ho 

ised 

'th. ire then 
.-nd market- 
His first 


Firth of Forth, 3J m. from Bo’uess. 

Blackpool, a municipal bor. (1876), 
co. bor. (1904), and popidar watering- 
place, Lancashire, England, 46 ni. 
N. of Liverpool and 8 m. S.W. of 
Fleetwood, on the Irish Sea between 
the mouth of the Kibble mid -Moro- 
cambe Baj'. B. is one of the most 
popular of seaside resorts in the N. 
of England, attracting large crowds 
of excursionists, cspcciall}’ from the 
r — '■'Lauenshireand 

r air, line sands, 
iiced by a 3 m. 

■ piera, theatres, 
concert and dancing lialJs, winter 

- ’ — ium, an Eilfcl Tower 

ligh, and many other 
p (1901)47,346. 
n tlio second Eng. iron- 

clad (9210 tons, 13 6 knots, 40 guns, 
heaviest GS-pounders). was launched 
in 1861. xVnothor B. F., armoured 
cruiser (13,550 tons, 22 3 knots), was 
luimohed in 1901 hy the Thames 
Sliipbuilding Co. The flr.st B. P. in the 

Eng.navy SCI- " ‘ 

and was drivi 

Black Prince, Xilu VXsJOu I Off 
name b.v wliich Edward, Prince of 
Wales, eldest son of Edward I., King 
of England, is coiimiouly known. He 
wasborn at Woodstock. ,1 une 15; made 
Eari of Chester, 1337, Duke of Corn- 
wall, 1337, created Prince of Woles, 
1313. His railitai’y career began with 
the Fr. campaign of 1346, and ho dis- 
tinguished lu'mself at Crecj' nnd at 
the siege of Calais. Ho was one of the 
original knights of tlio Garter and 
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was present at the naval battle off by the House. He is the official 
VVinohclsea with the Spaniards in messenser from that House to the 
1350. in 1355, as lieutenant for his House of Commons. These dutie.s are 
father in Ga.scony, he reconquered for perforrnedpersonally or by his deputy, 
England much ter. in the S., and the' Yeoman Usher of tlie Black Rod.’ 
made many marauding expeditions. Certain formalities and ceremonies 
and in 1356 won the great victory of are observed, interesting as dating 
Poitiers, showing himself a master ] from ttie attempt of Charles I. to 
of tactics, and returning in triumph | arre.st the five members in 1G42 and 
to London with King .John a prisoner as signifying the right of tlie Lower 
in his train. He took part in the Hoii.se to freedom of debate and 
expedition to Franco in 1359 which security from inteiTuption. When 
ended in the peace of Calais, 1360. the House of Commons are .summoned 
In 1301 he married .loan, CoiihteSB of to the House of Lords to hear the 
Kent, his cousin, and in 1302 wa.s King’s speech from the throne or to 
made l)uke of Aquitaine, where he attend at the giving of the roj’al 
ruled as a vassal sovereign. In 1307 assent to bills, II. R. has to summon 
he lent his aid to Pedro the Cruel, I their attendance; at Ids approach 
deposed King of Ca.stile, led his army 1 the doors are closed upon him ; he 
into Spain, and defeated the usuri'cr I knocks thrice and announces his 
Ilenrj’ of Trastamare and Bertrand i presence. On his admittance he 
du Gue.sclin at Najera. The expedi- addresses the Speaker, and if the 
tion ruined him in health and re- King i.s present in person, the rne.ssage 
sources, and on his return began the is that ‘ the King commands the 
revolt of his vnfi-,al barons. He was iwesonce of the honourable House;’ 
too ill to supiiress the revolt, and the if he is represented by commishioners, 
milituiy capacities of John of Gaunt then the word used is ‘ desires,’ The 
were poor. His dominions shrank, ! olllccof B. R. is heldbyadistinguished 
and after the cruel and useless sack military or naval officer ; the salary 
of Limoges, 137(1, he returned to is £1000 a year. 

England, resigning his dukedom in Black Sea, or Euxino (anct. Ponliis 
1372. Ho ua.s buried in Canterbury Eujinns, Turk. Kara Dermis), an in- 
in the great tomb with his arms laud sea situated between Eastern 
above, which still remains. His Europe and Asia Jlinor, bounded on 
name of Black Prince cannot be the N. and E. by Kus-ia, on the W. 
traced earlier tlian tlie 10th century, by Roumanla, Bulgaria, and Turkey, 
tradition makes it due to his black on tlie S. by Asia Minor. Its gi’eate.s6 
armour. Hee J. Moisant, he Prince iength is about 720 m., and the 
A'oir c;r .•Iqnifm'iic, 1394; 11. P. Dunn- gi’catest breadth 330 m. The total 
Pattison, 'J'iie Jilacl: Prince, 1910; area is about 170,000 sq. m. By the 
and Rev. W. Hunt’s biography in Strait of Vonikalo it communicates 
Diet, of Kal. nioaruphy. witli the Sea of Azov on the N’., and 

Black River, a riv. of N". York, by the Bo.'-pborus, Sea of Marmora, 
U.S.A. It forms the boundary between and the Dardanelles with the Mcditcr- 
the countic.-, of Hamilton and Her- ranean. On the N.E.. E., and S.W. 
kimer, and empties itself in Lake| the coast is high, and flat on the N. 
Ontario. Its length is 200 m. j and N.W. Its maximum depth 

BlaokrooU, the largest of the suburbs reaches the prodigious figure of over 
of Dublin, Ireland. Jtlias 3039 inhab. | 7000 ft., the lOO-fathom line running 
and is a favourite 6ca,side re-sort. i clo.se to the shores, except on the E. 

Black Rod. an official of the British ami W. of the Crimean j;eninsula. 
House of Lords, the full style being j The salinity of the ^Yater is on the 
the ‘ Gentleman Usher of the Black \ average only halt that of the ocean. 
Rod.’ The name is derived from Ids | a fact due to the enormou.s body of 
staff, the in.sigida of his office, an i fresh water poured in by the large 
ebony rod topi)ed with a golden lion. , rivers, such as the Danube, Dnle.ster, 
'riic office dates from 1350. B. R is j Bug, Dnievicr, Kuban, Rion, Kizil- 
also the first usher of the court and i Irinak, and Sakaria. There is a strong 
the kingdom, and as such takes part I surface-flow out thiongh the Bos- 
in all court and other ceremonials; phorus, and a deexier inuard flow 
he is also the jirin. usher of the Order i from the some diiection. The strong 
of tlie Garter, and as such his duties currents, sudden and ficqnent storms, 
include the guarding of the door at a , fogs, and occa.sional driP-ice some- 
chaiiter of the knights. His duties as i times render the navigation of the 
an official of tlie HotLso of Lords are sea in winttir a tnattcr of eon'-iderable 
the most important; they cori'espond i difficulty, though the dangers have 
to those of the beigcant-at-Arins in ^ at times been considf-raldy over- 
tire House of Commons. He main- estimated. There ks no perceptible 
tarns order and has the power to tide. ’Fhe deeper waters are ap- 
arre'st a peer for breach of privilege ‘ patently devoid of organic life, the 
of the House or other offences noticed ! higher forms not being knowm to 
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exist lielow 100 fathoms. The chief 
ports ou tlie sea are Poti, Odessa, 
Batum (which by means of tlie rail- 
way to Baku serves as a point of con- 
nection between the B.S. and tlie 
Caspian),Nikolaiev,Kustendji,SiiIina, 
Kherson, Eupatoria, Kertch, Sevas- 
topol, and Treliizond. Tliera are no 
islands of imiiortance. By the treaty 
of Paris (1S5(!) the sea was closed to 
ail ships of war Tliia provision, how- 
ever, was abrofrated in 1S71, and 
Russia and Turkey both have fleets 
in its waters. 

Black Sea Government, or Tcherno- 
morsk, ter. of Transcaucasia, Russia. 
The dist. is a narrow strip of land 
lying between tlie coast of tlie Black 
Sea and tlie western slope of the 
Caucasus Jits. Cap. Novorossysk. 
Area, 2S36 sq. m.; pop. 54,228. 

Black Snake, or Zainenis constrictor, 
a harmless, non-poisonous opliidiau 
reptile of the family Colubridai. It is a 
slender snake, and the male is smaller 
than the female; the largest specimen 
does nut exceed 0 ft. iu length. The 
colour is usually a dark shining black 
above, slate-grey lieueath, with white 
markings, arid a black tongue, but 
Bomo of these animals are pale green 
and yellow, and are called green racers. 
The snake can swim extremelj' well, 
move swiftly on the ground, and 
climb lofty trees, and on all its ex- 
peditions can find food, as it devours 
frogs, toads, mice, smaller snakes, 
insects, birds, and eggs. It inhabits 
both North and South America. 

Blackstone, a tn. of Jlassachusctts, 
U.S.A., on tlie Blackstone R., 23 m. 
S.E. of Worcester; pop. 0100. 

Blackstone, Sir William (1723-80), 
commentator ou Eng. law, born iu 
London, « ns educated at the Cliartcr- 
house and Pembroke College, Oxford; 
entered at the Middle Temple, 1741, 
and was made fellow of All Souls, 
1744. In 1740 he became recorder of 
Wallingford. In 1753 ho abandoned 
his legal practice and returned to 
Oxford to college duties and lecturing 
to pupils. In 1758 he became the first 
Vineriau profes.sor of law, and read 
the first of his lectures to the uni- 
versity ; tlicir success led to much 
copying antla pirated cd., and in 1705 
ho pul), tlie first vol. of the Com- 
mentaries on the Laics of England, 
and the four vols. were comiilctcd 
and nrib. in 1700. The reputation 
whicK ho thus made drew him back 
to practise and pulilic life. lie wiis 
inembrr of purliameut for Ilindon, 
and lake for Westbury, and in 1770 
wassuiddo a judge of the Court of 
ConifiioriPleas. B. made no mark as 
a judge, V are his miscellaneous 
wntiugs ofWue: Ids fume rests upou 
his Commen\ies alone. Apart from 
any merits ol^emerits, they stand 
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alone not only as tho indi.spcnsablo 
te.vt-hook for lawyers for nrariy a 
century, but also as tho grounilncrk 
or model on wliich the bodv of Kr.?. 
law was built up in America and the 
British colonies. Written iu a dcjs 
and.aliove all, a rcadablestylc, itgavc 
tho first clear picture of Eng. law as 
a whole. It has permeated the whole 
idea of law for tlie ordinary man. and 
for long was treatol with ns nuicli 
respect as if its te.xt contiiined a final 
legal decision to wliicli all must how. 
Historians ami jurists have brokea 
tlie false position in wliicli it was 
placed, but it must lie rcmoiuhcred 
that tlie author aimuil only at wlint 
he succeeded in acliioving, an ad- 
mirable and lucid exposition of the 
great body of law, wliich till the ap- 
pearance of the Commentaries was a 
closed book to all but the liiglUy 
trained expert. 

Blackthorn, the popular name of 
the sloe {Erunits spinosa), a common 
shrub in liedgerows and tliickcts, 
marked by its black stems, hard sliurp 
spines or thorns, and tho pure wliito 
blossoms whicli appear before the 
leaves in March and April. The fruit, 
generally known us ‘ sloes,’ is a small 
bluish-black drupe of a sour flavour. 



The species belongs to tho genus 
Eninns, natural order Rosaceic; from 
a wild species of I'rnnus tlie culti- 
vated plum 1ms sprung, but proliably 
not from the sloe. The Imrdness of 
the wood of the li. and the fact that 
its black bark takes a line polish, 
makes it a favourite walking-stick; 
in Ireland its utility for making 
• shillehilis ' or cudgels has long been 
well known. 

Black Thursday, Fob. C, 1851, the 
date of a bush lire of unprccedontcd 
magnitude iu Victoria, Australia, 
causing enormous damage and loss of 
farming stock. 

Black Vomit, tlio charactcrkstlo 
collee-ground vomit of >ellow fever. 
It is usually met by doses of creosote 
at short Intervals, and tho application 
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of an ice-bag to the upper part of the [ After a gouth-easterly coarse, it flows 
abdomen. with the Chalmcr into the North Sea. 

Blackwall, a dist. included in the 2. A riv. of Ulster, Ireland, rising in 
metropolitan bor. of Poplar in the E. the S.tV. of Tj-rone, and falling into 
of London, England. It is a riverside Lough Neagh at the S.W. coruer. It 
dist. N. of tlie Thames, containing is the boundary between Tj-rone and 
the E. India Locks and the Thames Armagh. 3. A riv. in the S.W. of 
Iron Works, where have been built Cork co., Ireland. Rising IG m. N.E. 
many vessels for tlie Britisli navy, of Killarney, it readies the sea at 
It has been a ship-building centre 1 Youghal, after a course of some lOG 
from early times. The B. Tunnel, im. Navigable as far as Cappoiiuin. 
giving access from the N. to Green- ' Blackwater Fever, a very fatal, in- 
wich and ttie rieiglibouring dists., was j fectious disease occurring in tropical 
begun in 1S92 and opened in 1897. countries and usually associated with 
It is, with approaches, over .3000 ft. malaria. It is characterised by irregu- 
long, 1200 ft. lieiug beneath the river; lar intermittent fever, vomiting, 
its internal diameter is about 2f ft. difficult breathing, and discoloured 
Itcostuearly.ei,500,000, and wasde- urine. Opinion varies as to whether 
signed by Sir Alexander Binnie. it should be regarded as a speoiflo 
Blackwall, Anthony, M.A. (1074- disease, or whether the symptoms are 
1730), cla-ssieal scliolar, graduated at merely a development of a malarial 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and affection. It appears to be almost es- 
was early appointed headmaster of clusively confined to the white race, 
the Derbv School. Prom 1722 to 1730, and is found in India. Bengal, tropical 
with the exception of the years 172G- Africa, Greece, Sicily. S. America, 
29, when he was rector of Clapham, and itarts of the United States. Cases 
SiuToy, lie was headmaster at Market are reported from districts where the 
Bosworth Grammar School, Leicester- malarial parasite is not rile, but it has 
Bhiro. The wretched experiences been pointed out that the charac- 
whlch Dr. John-son had at this school teristic symptom, luomoglobimu'ia, is 
as a-ssistant master belong to a period met with in otlier disorders common 
subsequent to B.’s direction. His to tropical countries, and the tendency 
most famous work. The Sacred at the present day is to limit the term 
Classics, in which he demonstrated to tlie condition which has been pre- 
tho purity of the Greek Testament, ceded by some form of malaria, 
appeared in 1725. In his Introduction Various origins have been proposed 
to the Classics, 171.S, he gave a for the disease : that it is due to tick- 
scholarly description of the beauties of bite, tliat it is due to a blood parasite, 
the ancient writers. that it is a quinine intoxication, and 

Black Watch, the name of the first that it is caused by a form of the 
of the Higliland regiments, so called malarial parasite. The theory that It 
because its uniform was a dark tartan is occasioned by the excessive use of 
whilst the regular soldiers wore red. quinine has had considerable support. 
In 1GG8, the year of its creation, since Kocli has observed that after 
John, second Earl of Athole, was a. malarial patient had neglected 
granted a commission to raise a body quinine and then taken a large dose, 
of men to keep the peace in the High- B. p. was developed. For tills reason 
lands. Three companies only existed quinine was formerly discouraged in 
from 1704 to tlie Union, these being the treatment of the disease, but 
under the direct control of tlie more recent Investigations have 
treasury as regards pay, uniform, and tended to sliow that to be an un- 
firc-arms. But in 1729 the number necessary precaution. The presence 
was raised to six, three of 100 men of hcemoglobin or red-colouring mat- 
each and the remaining of 70. Drawn ter in the urine is the result of the 
chiefly from tlie Whig clans of the di.sintcgration of red corpuscles 
Campbells, Munros. etc., the B. W. I through the action, probably, of the 
enforced the disarming act under | malaria parasite. Under favourable 
George 11., and etfectually helped to circumstances, the liver is capable of 
preveut any further national risings, dealing with this waste product and 
In 1743 this regiment, now enrolled | the urine remains clear. A large dose 
a.s the 42nd, served in Flanders, light- | of quinine, following upon its disuse 
ing at Pontenoy, etc. A moiiuriieiit, | for some time, has a depressing effect 
erected by the olficers in Dunkeld ! upon the liver, so that it is no longer 
Cathedral, commemorates aU who i able to deal with the ddbris of the red 
had died in battle up to the settlement ' coi-puscles, which therefore passes 
of the Indian Mutiny in 1859. In into the urine. Regidar doses of 
1S81 whathad been tho42ndand73rd quinine, therefore, are desirable to 
Regiments were drafted into the first destroy the malaria para-site which is 
and second battalions of the B. W. 1 probably the cause of the blackwater 
Blackwater; 1. A riv. of Essex, t condition as well as of the antecedent 
England, rising near Saffron Walden. ' malaria. The aim of the treatment i? 
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to relieve the congestion of the liver, 
to destroy the parasite, to counteract 
shock, and to guard against nephritis, 
which is a common and dangerous 
complication. Epsom salts relieve the 
congestion, quinine must he adminis- 
tered for the destruction of the para- 
site, though the manner of its use 
may he modified by the previous 
quinine habit of the patient. A 
copious supply of liquid is necessary 
to keep the kidneys well flushed and 
to allay the constant thirst, and the 
chances of recovery are improved by 
removal to a non-molarial district, if 
possible. 

Blackwell, Alexander, probably the 
brother of Dr. Thomas B. Alexander 
wa.s born in Aberdeen earlyin the 18th 
century. He came up to London, 
having been to Aberdeen University, 
according to the Bath Journal, and 
was employed by a printer named 
Wilkins as a corrector of pres.s. He 
married a wife nith a goodly dowry, 
and set up in business as a printer. 
He was ruined by the combination of 
the other printers against him, and 
spent two years in a debtors’ prison, 
being released therefrom by his wife’s 
talent and indu-stry. He then managed 
the estates of the Duke of Chandos at 
Cannon for a time, after which he 
went to Sweden and took up model 
farming, first having been physician- 
in-ordinary to the king. He was be- 
headed on Aug. 9, 1747, for treason, 
having attempted in March to induce 
the king to exclude the infant croum 
prince from the succession. The real 
inwardness of this supposed plot has 
never been discovered. 

Blackwell, Elizabeth, the ulfe of 
Alexander B., was probably the 
daughter of a well-to-do merchant. 
James Bruce’s story that she was the 
daughter of a stocking merchant of 
Aberdeen has no authority. She 
extricated her husband from a 
debtors’ prison by making use of her 
artistic talent. Encomaged by Sir 
Hans Sloane, Dr. Mead, and Mr. 
Rand the curator of the Chelsea 
botanical gardens, she UTOte a book 
with 500 illustrations of medicinal 
plants in colour. The work appeared 
in 1737, in two folio vols., and is un- 
doubtedly very well executed, and 
has a practical value. No further 
mention is made of Mrs. B.; the date 
of her death, and even whether she 
had any childien or not, being un- 
knoum. Another Elizabeth Black- 
well (5. 1821) was the fimt woman 
to obtain a medical diploma in the 
U.S.A. 

Blackwell, George (1545-1003), arch- 
priest, born probably in London. He 
graduated at Trinity College, Oxford, 
and from Oxford he went to Douay, 
where he was ordained in 1674. In 
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1576 he returned to England, where 
Ills creed brought him into troablo. 
In 159S he was made archpriest over 
the secular clergy of England and 
Scotland, but was deprived of the 
office in IGOS. He died in gaol at 
Southwark. 

Blackwell, Thomas (1701-57), a 
classical scholar, son of the Re v. T. B., 
%vas bom on Aug. 4 at Aberdeen, and 
educated at a grammar school tiiere, 
and at Slarisohal College, Aberdeen 
University. He took his M.A. in 1718, 
and was presented uith the fellow- 
ship of Greek at Marisehal College in 
1723. In 1748 he was made principal 
of the college, a post which ho held 
til] his death, being the only lajunan 
to hold the post since It was under 
crown patronage. He became Doctor 
of Laws in 1752, and died at Edin- 
burgh on March S. 

Blackwood. Vice-Admiral Sir Henry 
(1770-1832), the son of on Irish baro- 
net, was bom on Dec. 28. Entering 
the navy in 1781, ho became captain, 
1795 ; rear-admiral, 1814 ; vice-ad- 
miral, 1821. He was warmly con- 
gratulated by Nelson for Ids conduct 
in a sea fight between the Penelope, 
which B. was commanding, and tho 
Ouillaume Tell in 1800. Ho was with 
Nelson atCadiz.and ufterwardsservod 
under Lord CoUingivood. In 1807 ho 
narrowly escaped drowning at the 
entrance to the Dardanelles, where 
Ids sldp was destroyed by fire. Ho 
waspresent at tho blockndeof Toulon, 
and in 1819 he was made K.C.B., and 
commander-in-cldcf in tho E. Indies. 
He was commander-in-cldcf at the 
Nore from 1827 to 1830, and ho died 
at BoUyleidy, co. Down, on Dec. 17. 

Blackwood, John (1818-75), tho 
sixth son of the founder of Black- 
U'ooel’s Mapneine, bom at Edinburgh 
on Dec. 7. He was educated at Edin- 
burgh High School and University. 
He superintended the branch of B.’s 
business in London from 1840 to 1845, 
during which time his oQlcc was the 
resort of many literary men. In 1815 
ho returned to Edinburgh on tho 
death of his eldest brother, and in tho 
following year became editor of 
Blackwood’s Jlfagacinc. anil head of 
the publishing department. Ho was 
a friend of George Eliot. Ho died 
October 29. 

Blackwood, Vl'illiam (177G-1S34), 
founder of tho well-known publishing 
bouse, and originator of Blackwood’s 
Magarine, was born at Edinburgh on 
Nov. 20. The family of B. has been 
traced back to tho 15th century, one 
of tho members being lord provost of 
Edinburgh from 1711 to 1713. B. 
served his apprenticeship to the book- 
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as a bookBcUor, dealing: principally in i of benzoic acid. Jlorpbiasuppositoriea 
old books, in 1804. In 1811 he set np } are nsed if great pain is feit. Chronic 
as a publisher on his o«-n account, cystitis may arise from the effects of 
and six years later, in April 1817, the stone or through neglected or re- 
first number of lilaclivood's Magazine peated acute cystitis. The symptoms 
p-as issued. Its literary merit procured are similar, but not so intense, except 
for it success from the fu’st, and B. that there is often more pus and 
gathered together a staff of such albumin than in the acute form. The 
ability and distinction as to keep up cause should be dealt with, whether 
its reputation. Among the many calculus, antecedent prostatitis, or 
notable men who contributed to it stricture. The B. should then bo 
then may be mentioned; Wilson, in-igated with sterilised water ; at 
whose nom de plume u as Cliristopher first plain boiled water and then 
Korth, Dr. Moir (Delta), Scott, De water containing 1 in 15,000 of per- 
Quincoy, Galt, Slaginn, Thomas Aird, chloride of mercury. The patient 
Bogg, etc. William B. himself was should be encouraged to expel the 
chief manager, and managed all cor- irrigating liquid from the B. himseif. 
respondence connected pith it until To give the B. a rest, it may be 
his death, which took place on Sept, drained by incision. Obstinate cases 
16. He was succeeded in the busi- often yield to a change of general 
ness by his sons. surroundings and diet. The rc.st cure 

Bladder, a hollow organ situated in at Wiidungen is recommended for 
the front part of the pelvic cavity. Its eases with alkaline urine and the 
wall is compo,=ed of muscular tissue, waters at Contrexeville for acid urine, 
and the urinary fluid from the kidneys Other disturbances of the ordinary 
is conveyed to' it by two prefers which functions of the B. are irritability, 
open into the under part of the B. The often due to worr.v, overwork, or ner- 
fluid is expelled through the urethra, vousness ; incontinence of urine, 
the opening of wiiich lies a little in generally in children; and retention 
front of tho entrances of the ureters, of urine, perhaps a nervous faiiure or 
The shape when empty la approxi- actual obstruction as tho cause. In 
matoly that of a tetrahedron, but it each case the cause should be dealt 
beoomoa rounded when distended, with. Incontinence in children gene- 
The size varies with the amount of rally cures itself; in older people 
contained fluid and with the imllvi- general hygiene and habits of life 
dual. The function of the B. is to sliould be looked to, and small doses 
serve as a reservoir for the urinarj- of belladonna and the use of the 
fluid from the kidneys before it is faradic current help to effect a cure, 
ejected from the tiody. Inflammation Bladder-nut, or Slaphylea pinnata, 
of the mucous membrane of the B. is is a species of Staphylacem. It is a 
known as ct/slilis, which may be shrub which grows in northern lands, 
cither acute or chronic. In acute and has a large, bladdery capsule as 
cystitis a blood gorged condition of its fruit. The seeds are edible and 
the mucous membrane with ulcera- yield oil. 

tion exists and may lie observed by Bladder-seed, or Physospermum 
means of the cystoscope, an Instru- 1 cornubiense, is a genus of Umbelli- 
ment by which an electric light is I ferae common to Europe and W. Asia, 
conveyed into the bladder by a nar- j The fruit is a schizocarp which is 
row tube fitted with a lens. The ; much inflated. 

disease may be caused by tiie decora- Bladder-senna, or Colutea arbores- 
posltiou of retained urine, tho irrita- cens, is a species of Leguminosai cul- 
ting effect of stony concretions, the : tivated in India and S. Europe. The 
use of unclean catheters, the presence J legume dehisces when touched or in 
of the bacilli of fevers, or gonorrhoea, ■ a strong wind, and thus scatters the 
or by the effect of certain irritants, as . seed. The leaves have properties 
cantharides. The symptoms include similar to those of the genus Cassia, 
pain in tho supra-pubio region, a con- | and are used in the adulteration of 
slant desire to urinate, and opaque or senna. 

bloody urine. The treatment aims at | Bladder-worm, or Hydatid, a stage 
removing the cause, if calculi, reliev- 1 in the development of a cestodo, or 
ing the painful symptoms, and en- 1 tape-worm. The egg of the tape-worm 
couraging tho healing of the inflamed I gives rise to a six-booked embryo, 
membi-unc. Very hot baths and the which reaches the first host. It then 
appliaitiou of hot flannels arc useful • develops into tho larval form, when 
in relieving pain, and plenty of barley j a cyst or bladder is formed round 
water should bo drunk, while no | the vital portion. When tho B. is 
strongly flavoured food or drink swallowed by its final host, the scolcx 
should bo permitted. If tho urine is or vital portion is everted, the tail is 
acid, alkaUno waters such as Vichy j thrown off, and the worm proceeds to 
should bo drunk; on the other hand, develop segments and become.s the 
alkaline urine should be met by doses complete tape-worm. 
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Bladderwort, or Utricularia vul- on Scotland has fortv-nine maps nrc- 
aans, IS an aqnatic rarnivorous plant pared by Timothy Pont, and manr 
of tlm order Lentihulariaceae found in local details by Sir John Scott The 
ditches and ponds m Scotland and work as a whole is TaluaUe now 
Ireland. It occurs as a submerged because of the iight which it ca=ts 
water-plantwithnnciy-divided leaves, in many piacea on local historv. 
but the flowers appear above the sur- B. also pub. a series of topographical 
face on miort stems; the plant has no plates and views of various tns. lie 
roots. On tiie submerged leaves are left three sons, of whom two carried 
borne curious little bladders, one- on the business successfullv till 1700. 
eighth to one-quarter of an inch in He died in 1G73. 
diameter. They are filled with water, Blaeu, Blaeuw, or Blauw, Willem 
and the entrance is eflected by a Janszoon (1571-10381, mnp- drawer 
valve which is a sort of trap-door, and printer, was born at Alkmnnr in 
guarded by long hairs to prevent Holland. He was a pupil of Tvclio 
large creatures from entering. Small Brahe, and e.vccllcd all his prcdcccs- 
crustacea and other animals pass in sora in the making of terrestrial and 
by the trap-door, but cannot return; celcKtinl globes, 
and when the dead prisoners are de- Blagden, Sir Charles (174S-1S20), 
composed they are absorbed by the physician, was born on April 17, and 
cells which line the bladder, spent mo.st of liis life in the army 

Bladensburg, a vil. of Maryland, medical service. He became sccrc- 
in the U.S., situated on the E. branch tary of the Boyal Society in 17S1, 
of the Potomac R., G m. N.E. of ami in 17.S!1 ho was elected a corre- 
IVashington. On Aug. 24, 1814, a spondentofthcAcadfmiedcsSciences. 
battle was fought, in wliich the I’aris. He did a certain amount of 
British were victorious, which decided rc.senrch work, and u as also interested 
the fate of the capital. Pop. 500. in antiquarian matters. He died at 
Blades, William (1824-90), printer Arcueil, near Paris, on March 2C. 
and bibliographer, hecjime partner in Blagdon, Francis William (1778- 
his father's print.ing busine.ss. His 181U), miscellaneous writer, began 
interest in the history of printing led life as a neiv-spafior bo.r, olitained 
to tlie publication of his /J/e of later a secrctarysliip to a doctor, and 
Cni/on, 1SG1-C3, in which, by a care- acquired some acquaintance with 
ful comparison of types, ho cla.ssificd Fr,; Ger„ St)anish, and It, By turns 
many Gaston editions. In his popular ho was publisher and autlior, and 
Enemies of Bonks, ISSl, lie discusses from aliout 1805 he was one of the 
their foes, human and insect. A col- editors of the Morninp Post, then a 
lector of old books and medals, he "I'cry paper. As a journalist B. proved 
tookanactivepartinpubliowork.and polemical, and tlei-cely attacked the 
was a keen supporter of the newly- proposal to remove Catholic dls- 
fonnod L" ' abilities. His use of the name of a 

Blaeber: ' ' leading Catholic divine ns a pscudo- 

is known nym to his new ed. of Fox’s lilarivrs 

Myrlilhis, and is common to Idlly was thoroughly di.shoncst. A glance 
dists. of Britain. Unlike many of the at the list of his works proves him 
Ericacere, the leaves arc not ever- to have boon a mere hack WTltcr, 
green; the berries are blue-black in prepared to wTito on any subject, 
colour and are made into jam. Blagodat, a peak in the Ural Mts., 

Blaenau Festiniog, a tn. of Merion- Perm, Russia, 127 m. N.E. of Perm, 
ethshire, 9 m. N.E. of Portmndoc. on and near Knslivn. It is rich in mag- 
the L. and N.W., G.W., and Festiniog nctic iron ore, and is surrounded by 
narrow gauge railways. It has oxten- numerous royal iron-works. Altitude, 
sire slate quarries. Pop. 7700. 1200 ft. 

Blaenavon, a tn. of N.W. Jlon- Blagovosohensk, a tn. of E. Siberia, 
'■ ■■ . V .T .and N.W.. cap. of the Amur gov., on the Amur 

with iron- R, Scene of a dreaflful massacre of 
11,500. Gbincac civilians by Russian troops in 
", to Scottish 1900. It is the centre for tho Zeya 

ho shale of gold-mining dist., tea exportation to 
thereby ite Russia, and cattle importation from 
■ blae ’ or hlui.sh colour, Mongolia. It lias al^o steam flour- 

Blaeu, Blaeuw, or Blauw, Jan, a mills. Founded in lb5G, it has now a 
Dutch cartographer, tho son of W. J. | pop of 40.(ilUl. 

B., first started in business in partner - 1 Blaikie, William Garden (1820-09), 
ship with bis brother Cornelius, who Scottish divine, horn at Aberdeen, 
died in 1G50. In 1G37 he set up in For twenty-four years he was minis- 
business for himself in Amsterdam, ter at Pilrig, Edinburgh (1844-G8), 
His Atlas Major, in eleven vols., is and afterwards became profcs.sor ol 
a noteworthy work illustrated with | apologetics and pastoral tbeolog}' at 
quaint old plates and maps. The vol. ' New College, Edinburgh, 18G3-97. 
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He wM an ardent Bocial and temper- 
ance reformer, and nTotc exteniiivelj' 
on social and theological subjects. 

Blain, an old tn. in tlie Kr. dept, 
of Hoire-lnrdrieure, situated on the 
K. Isac, 12 m. from yt. Nazairo. 
There are tile and brick works. 
Pop. 7000. 

Blaina, in Monmouthshire, Gi m. 
N.W. of Pontypool, on tlio G.VV.R. 
It has coal mines, iron-works, and 
'tin-plate works. 

Blaine, James Gillespie (1S30-93), 
an American statesman, born at W. 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, on Jan. 
31. Of Seoteh-lrisli parentage, he 
graduated at Wu.sliington College in 
1817, and afterwarils taiiglit in the 
Military Institute, Oeorgetnwn, Ken- 
tucky, and the Institute for tlie Blind 
at Plii1a(leli)liin. He then stmlied law 
in Augusta, Maine, and was editor of 
the Kennebec Jnunial and of the 
Portland Adverliecr. He at length 
found his true vocation in politics, 
being elected to the Lower House of 
the state legislature in 1858 as a 
Repuldican. He remained there for 
four years, being Speaker tlie last two 
years. Ho was made chairman of tlie 
ilepubliean statu committee in 185U, 
and for more than twenty years 
from then ho conducted all cam- 
paigns of the party. In 1802 he was 
olcetod to Congress where he sat for 
thirteen years, being Speaker of tlie 
House from 1809 to 1871; lie sat for 
four .veurs in the Senate. In 1881 he 
was appointed Seeretary of State 
under President Garfield; ho resigned 
after the a.ssussinution of tlie latter, 
but held tlie same ollicc later, from 
1888 to 1892, under I’rcsident Harri- 
son. He was defeated in the lle- 
puhlican nominations for the presi- 
dency in 1870, 1880, 1881, and 1892, 
He strongly opposed the issue of paper 
money during tlie Civil War, and the 
immigration of Chine.se. As Seeretary 
of State he was in favour of recipro- 
city treaties with otlier nations, Imt 
adopted a firm position in the seal- 
fisheries controversies with Great 
Britain. He wa.s a ready debater, and 
resourceful in controversy. He wTotc 
Txrcnlli i'ears of Conorcss, 1881-8G, 
two vols., and Polilicul Uircvssions, 
1887. He resigned on June 14, 1892, 
and died in the following year. 

Blainviho, Henri Marie Ducrotay do 
(1777-1850), a I'runch naturalist, born 
at Paris, itfter being an artist and 
a musician, lie became a naturalist in 
1801. and two years later aas a 
doctor of medicine and the assistant 
of Cuvier. He iiecame profe.s-.or of 
anatomy and zoology at Paris Uni- 
versity in 1812, and a member of the 
Academy of .Sciences in 1825. In 1832 
ho succeeded Cuvier, on the latter’s 
death, as professor of comparative 
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anatomy' at the Colldge de France. 
He died on May 1 at Paris. 

Blair, Hugh (1718-1800). an author 
and niini.ster, was horn of Scottish 
parents in Edinlnirgh. He was 
minister of Canoiigato Chnrcli, Edin- 
burgh. in 1713, and in 1751 of Lady 
Yester’s church for four years. In 
1758 he served in tlie Higli Church. 
The year following he began to 
lectiVc on rhetoric for tlie Edinburgh 
University, ami he was forthwith 
appointed a professor. Among his 
works are Leetares nii llhetnrin and 
liellen Lellren, 1783: Sermonn, etc. 

Blair, John (d. 1782), a chrono- 
logist, was a mem her of the B. family 
of Baltliaycock, Perthshire. Ho was 
born at Edinburgh, and there also ho 
was educated. In 1751 his Chrono- 
laui) and Ilisloru of the Il'orW from 
the Creation la the Year of Christ 
1753 was imb. by public snbseription. 
In 1755 ho became a fellow of the 
Boyal Soeiety, and in 1757 was chap- 
lain to tlie Princess Dowager of Wales 
and tutor to the Duke of York. In 
17(11 lie hud a prehendal stall in 
Westminster, and tlie Bamo year he 
was made a fellow of the Society of 
Auti<iuaries. 

Blair, Robert (1593-1000), divine, 
graduated at (Jlasgow University and 
becaino a licensed preacher of the 
Seottisli Pru.sl)ytcribn Cliiiroli in 1010. 
Urdained us bislioii of Down. Ireland, 
ill 1023; he was deposed nine years 
later for noncoiiformity. When he 
was e.'ccomniiiiiioated in 1034, ho set 
out for Now England, but stormy 
weutlier drove the sliip home again. 
In Hill) he came to England us one of 
the eominissioniTs from tlie General 
.\6seml>ly to explain Presbyterianism 
to Episcopal clergy. Six years later 
ho was elected inodorntor of the 
General Assemlily, tlie liighost office 
of his Chnrcli, hut after tlie He.stora- 
tiou, like otlier outcast (Covenanters, 
he risked Ids life by preaching in 
o)ien-air retreats. 

Blair, Robert (1099-1740), a poet 
and Seottisli miiii.ster, born at Edin- 
burgh. In 1731 a living was bestowed 
upon him at Atliolstancford in E. 
Lotliian. His princiiiul poem is 2'he 
Crave, which had some merit and 
dignity. Ho died at his manse in 
Atlielbtaneford. 

Blair, Robert, of Avontoun (1741- 
1811), judge, born at AtheUtaneford, 
wasUie son of a minibtcr, and ftnishod 
bis education at tlie university of 
Edinburgh. lYoin 1780-1800 he held 
the pobt of solicitor-general for feeot- 
land, and in 1»08 became president 
of tiie College of Justice, which olfice 
he hehl till his death. 

Blair, Robert (d. 1828), professor of 
practical astronomy at Edinburgh 
University from 1785 till his death. 
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is chiefly rememhered for his ■\vork in 
optics for the improvement of the 
telescope. Applying himself to the 
question of achromatisation, he found 
that, by using lenses filled with solu- 
tions of mercury or antimony in 
hydrochloric acid, he was able to give 
the telescope an aperture of one-third 
of its focal length, without any trace 
of residual colour. ’ 

Blair Atholl a vil. in the Scoltish 
CO. of Perth, 30 m. N.N.W. of that 
city, at the confluence of the Garry 
and the Tilt. Blair House, the seat of 
the Duke of Atholl, is situated at a 


remained admiral of tho fleet, and 
captm-ed the Seilly Isles, being, as a 
reward, made a member of the 
Council of State. During the Dutch 
war which broke out in 1052, II. con- 
tinued to distinguish hiin.sclf and 
defeated Van Tpmip off Dover in the 
Jlay of that year After sev. successes 
against tho Drlch. ho suflered a 
defeat which he avenged by defeating 
tho Dutch admirals in a three days’ 
fight which took place in the Channel. 
For a short period B. was compelled 
bj- ill-health to retire from active 
service, but in 1051 he again came 


distance of 1 i m. from tho vil. Part of . into active service. Ho was sent with 

:4- *-1.^ t04-U 4..V *■ 


it dates from the 13th century. 

Blair-’ owrie, a Scottish town of 
Perthshire, situated on the r. b. of the 
R. Ericht, 20 m. N.N.JE. of Perth. 
The prin. industry is flax -spinning 
and weaving, the factories for which 
obtain their power from the Ericht. 
B. is a summer resort on account of 
its pure air and picturesque situation. 
Cairns and druidical remains have 
been found in the vicinity. Pop. 1000. 

Blake, Robert (1500-1G57), a famous 
Eng. parliamentarian and admiral. 


a fleet to c.vuct reparation from tho 
Duke of Tuscany, the Knights of St. 
John of Jlalta.and tho Moorish pirates 
of the X. coast of Africa. Tuui.«was the 
only place which resisted him, and 
Tunis sufTered by being bombarded 
and havingitsfortiflcationsdcatroyed. 
The next war in which li. played a 
signal part was the Spanish War. 
Here, alter cruising round tho ncigli- 
bourhood of Cadiz, he attacked the 
Plate fleet in tho harbour of Santa 
Cruz in TcncrilTo. The action was 


He was tlm son of a well-to-do mer- ! bold and valiant, the harbour was 
chant, and was born probably in the l narrow and well fortified, but the 


Sept, of the year 15911. Ho received 
a good education at Bridgewater 
Grammar School, and later at Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. During tho 
years which followed his leaving 
college he was probably engaged in 
trade, and seems to have firospercd 
in it. He entered parliament in ICIO. 
representing the bor. of Bridgewater 
in the Short Parliament, with the 
abrupt dismissal of which parliament 
his career as a politician for tho time 
being came to an end. On tho out- 
break of the inovitahle struggle ho 
sided with parliament and distin- 
guished himself by his staunch re- 
sistance at Bristol against Prince 
Rupert, and later at Lyme Regis and 
at the capture of Taunton. I'he 
defence of Taunton against two 


action was succe.ssful: the forts, castle, 
and fleet were entirely dc.stroyed hy 
tho almost incredible attack of B. and 
his fleet. This was his last great 
action, but for it ho received tho 
thanks of parliament and tlie nation, 
and a diamond ring in testimony of 
his braver}'. He dieil at scu within 
sight of Plymouth. Ho was buried 
with great pomp and solemnity in 
Westminster Abbey. His hotly wn.s 
disinterred at tho Ro.storation and 
buried in tho churchyard of St. 
Margaret’s. 

Blake, William ( 1 757 -1 S27 ). an Eng. 
poet and engraver, born in London, 
the son of a hooler whoso real nfimc is 
said to have boon O'Neill, libs father 
was a discipio of Swoilcnboig, who 
hail prophesied that tho year 1757, 


rovalist sieges raised his reputation i the date of B.’s birth, would be the 
high, and in 1645 he entered parlia - 1 beginning of a new world. This un- 
ment as its representative. Remain- 
ing an active supporter of parliament 
even after the execution of tho king, 
he was appointed ‘ general of the 
seas.’ and was very active in his 
pm-suit of the royalist fleet com- 
manded by Prince Rupert. This fleet 
he blockaded first in Ireland and later 
in Portugal, avenging himself for tho 


doubtedly had an iullucneo >ipon the 
natural mystic tendencies of tho boy, 
who saw visions and conversed with 
ungolio beings from a child, lie earlj' 
showed a taste tor art. and at the age 
of ten was apprenticed to Par, in the 
Strand, passing on to tho engraver 
Basire. who .sol idm to drawing monu- 

_ meuta in old London churches, thus 

Portuguese ' ref usS to allow liim to! inducing his love of Gothic art. In 
attack the rovaliste hy causing great! 1778, after studying for a short time 
damage and 'loss to tho Portuguese ; at the Royal .\cademy, he became an 
fleets. In Nov. 1650, tho royalists ' independcntengravcr, produclngsome 
having been politely requested to ; of the early work of Stothard, and 
leave Portugal. B. attacked them near making tho acquaintance of Flaxman 
Cartagena and destroyed them. For and Fuseli. In 1782 he maiTicd 
this he received the thanks of parlia- 1 Catherine Boucher, who, though of 
ment and a financial grant. He still humble birth, became his sicllful and 
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Fj'mpatliotic assistant in artistic and 
literary work. Ills first vol. ot poems, 
Podical 1^1,-elches, appeared in 1783, 
but met witli an imlillerent reception. 
In 1784 lie opened a printseller’s 
shop, liavimj as assistant liia younger 
brotlior Itobert. Robert cljcd in 1787, 
and it wa.s due to his inspiration tliat 
William conceived tlio idea ot en- 
graving liis poems and illustrating 
tliem with his own conceptions. In 
i78y lie issued Honrjs of Innocence, tlio 
book being entirely designed and pro- 
duced by himself and his wife. In the 
same year appeared the Book of Tliel, 
thefirstof his ‘prophetic books,' wliich 
lie believed were supernuturally dic- 
tated to him. These were followed by 
The M arrifine of JleovenandJI cfZ, 1 7i)h; 
The (Jules of Paradise, 17‘J3; The 
Vision of the Uaaghlers of Albion, 
1793; America, 1793; Songs of Et- 
pcricnce, 1794 ; Europe, 1794 : The 
Book of Urizen, 1794; The Song of 
JjiS, 179.^; The Book of Ahaninh, 
1795; J crnsalem, Milton, l&Oi. 

From 1801-4 he lived at Felphain in 
Sussex with llayloy, for whose Life 
of Cowper ho engraved the illustra- 
tions. After 1804 he devoted himself 
entirely to illustrative work, which 
included engi'avings for Illair’s Grave. 
1804-5, and designs for The Book of 
./oh, 1821 ; Paradise I.osl, 1822; and 
tlio Divina Cormnedia, 1825. His 
artistic work reveals groat natural 
genius, which, had it been disciplined 
in conception and expression, would 
have placed him high among Kng. 
artists. His later work, particularly, 
becomes almost unintelligible. The 
same is true of his poetry. His early 
writings have a wonderful charm and 
freshne.ss, but liis ‘ visionary ’ works 
almost suggest a form of insanity. 

Blakonoy, William, Baron (1672- 
17C1), soldier; is said to have been the 
first to employ colour or drum to 
drill companies. Throughout Marl- 
borough’s campaigns he served ns 
adjutant to his regiment. The enmity 
of lord Vernoy hindered his advance- 
ment, so that he was sixty-five before 
lie was promoted colonel. The Duke 
of Richmond, however, secured him 
the lieutenant-governorship of Stir- 
ling Castle In 17 15, having recognised 
his gallant services in the Cartagena 
expedition of 1741. His successful 
defence of that castle against the 
Highlanders led George II. to appoint 
him lieutenant-governor of Minorca 
in 1747. .5s the governor never 

appeared, the burden of the defence 
of the is. against the Fr. troops under 
Richelieu and La Galli.sonniferc at the 
commencement of the Seven Years’ 
War, 1750, fell entirely upon B. Ad- 
miral Byng, wlio was afterwards 
executed for cowardice, came with a 
relicrtng squadron, but sailed away 
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again, thus leaving B. no alternative 
but to surrender. Many honours, in- 
cluding the command of the Ennis- 
killen regiment of infantry, awaited 
the vebenin on his return homo. 

Blakesley, Joseph Williams (1 SOS- 
85), Bean of Lincoln, was born in Lon- 
don on March 10. He was educated 
at St. Paul’s School and Corpus 
Cliristi and Trinity Colleges, Cam- 
bridge, becoming fellow and tutor of 
the latter college. He was ordained 
deacon in 1831, became canon of 
Canterbury in 1803, and dean of 
Lincoln in 1872. A Life of Aristotle, 
1839, and an edition ot HerodotUE, 
1852-54, were his chief worlus. 

Btakey, Robert (1 795-1 H7a), author, 
was liorn in humble circumstances at 
Morpeth on Jlay 18. His early years 
were spent in journalism. In 1638 ho 
purciiased tlie Kevcastle Liberator, 
and in 1840 was bound over to keep 
the peace for publishing an article on 
the riglit of resisting the con.stitu- 
tional authorities. He sold his paper 
at a lo.ss, and devoted himself to 
philosophical studies, publishing his 
chief work, Ilislorg of the Philosophy 
of Mind, in 1 848. In tlie same year he 
became profe.s.Bor of logic and meta- 
physics at Queen’s College, Belfast. 
He published sev. books on angling, 
in which he was greatly interested. 

Blakiston, Thomas Wright (1832- 
91), cx])loror, was born at Lyniington, 
Hampshire, on Deo. 27. Joining the 
army in 1851, ho saw service in the 
Crimea and elseivhere, but a few years 
later lie turned e.xplorer. His chief 
work as an explorer was done on the 
upper course of the Yang-tse-Kiang 
in 18G1. From 18(13 to 1884 he was 
a merchant in Japan, and there in- 
terested himself in ornitliology. Ho 
died in California on Oct. 15. 

Blamire, Susanna (1747 -94), a Cum- 
berland poetess, was born at Cardew 
Hull, near Carlisle, and she died at 
Carlisle. Her fioems were not pub. 
until 1842, when they were collected, 
with considerable trouble, by Henry 
Lonsdale, M.D., and Patrick Maxwell, 
two gentlemen who beeame interested 
in her work. The collection, which was 
pub. under the title of 'Ihe Podical 
W orks of Miss Susanna Blamire, the 
Muse of Cumberland, contains some 
of the best of north -country IjTics. 

Blamire, William (1790-1802), lithe 
cominisbioner and agriculturalist, 
graduated at Clirist Cliurcb, Oxford, 
and disappointed his father because 
he insisted on settling down at a farm 
near his home at Dalston, cmniber- 
land. He became so popular with the 
yeomen of the county, because he was 
always willing tliat his neighliours 
Blionld profit by his experiments in 
agric. improvements, that in 1628 he 
was appointed high-sheriff, and three 
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years later, after an exceptionally 
excitinpT election, was retiirnetl to 
parliament as a representative of the 
wliiK party. In ISiiB he made a re- 
markahle speech on the Tithe Com- 
mutation Hill, and, nhen it. beainie 
law, pas at once nominated chief- 
commissioner to supervise its ad- 
ministration. The work of assessin/r 
the rent-clmifres for each parish and of 
apportioinoK those charfres between 
various properties pus further com- 
plicated by the lack of reliable map.s, 
and lasted from ISiili to 1S51. It pas 
at B.’s suKRestion that the ordnance 
survey of 1!>42 P'as undertaken. His 
practical and expert knop-ledge of 
land tenure also rendei'ed his assist- 
ance invaluable to the govonimeiir in 
preparing both theCopyliold Enfran- 
chisement Act of 1S41, and still more 
the Commons Enclosure Act, 1845. 
The principles he laid doP'n in a High- 
P’ays Hill of 1S4G have guided all 
later legislators on that subject. 

Blanc, Francois, a Fr. financier, 
originally the op’ner of a casino in 
Homburg. On the e.xpiry of his lease 
there he obtained, in 18G1, a conces- 
sion from Charles III. for the lease of 
the casino of Monte Carlo for fifty 
years. At his death it pas taken up 
by the Soeidte Anonymo des Bains de 
Mer et Cercle des Etrangers. 

Blanc, Jean Joseph Charles Louis 
(1811-82), a Fr. rcvolutinnarj' poli- 
tician and hi.storian, born at Madrid 
on Oct. 20. He studied lap- at Paris, 
and contributed to various journal.s. 
He founded the /feme du Proriris in 
1839, and published in it an article on 
the ‘Organisation of Labour.’tbe prin- 
ciples of which are those p’hicli guided 
him all his life. In this article ho 
states Ills view that competition is 
the main evil of modern industry. For 
a remedy he proposes equalisation of 
wages, social workshops, anil such 
measures; made possildo by a recogni- 
tion that personal intere.sts are of les-s 
importance than the pclfare of the 
community. In 1841 B. puli, his 
Hisfory of the Ten Fears 1830-40. 
p'hich caused a great sensation, and 
did much harm to tlie cause of Louis 
Philippe. The first tpo volumes of 
the IJistoril of the French Fevolvlion 
came out in 1847. On the success of 
the revolution of 1S4S, ho became a 
member of the provisional gov., and 
presided over a f 
report on labour 
of his repudiation 
for the disastrous 
ateliers nationavs , 

and unfairly held responsible for 
them. The sansculottes wished to 
place him at their head, and the 
National Guard pished to imprison 
him: he wa.s charged with complicity 
in the distuibanees of May, Jvmc, 


and August, and condemned i.n bis 
aliscnce. He took refuge In Eng- 
land, and remained there uniil the 
dop-nfall of the empire. During his 
sojourn ho completed bis //Wary of 
the French lieinUitinn, in twelve vo!« 
On h s return to Paris he P'as in 1871 
elected a member of tlio National 
Assembly. He liied at Cannes on 
Dec. 6. Though lie possessed a 
vivid style and a good popcr of re- 
search, hi.s liistorical wrlliiiga are too 
political in tone. Ili.s n-ork.s have had 
a great influence In forming and 
infliiencingsocialist opinion in France. 

Blanc, Lb, a tn. on the Crcu.»c in the 
dept. Indre, Franco. Has woollen 
manufactures, etc. 

Blanc, Mont, the culminating peak 
in the mt. range bearing the same 
name, is the liighest mt. in the entire 
chain of the Alps, and in Europe with 
the e.vccptinn of certain peaks in tlic 
Caucasus Mts. It rih'C.s to the S. of 
Chamonix, in Fr. ter., and to the N.W. 
of Courmayer, which belongs to Italy; 
when the treaty wliioh ceded Savoy 
to Franco was ratilled In 18111 it P'as 
agreed that France should have the 
1 po.sscssiDn of tho lilghcst summit. 
The mt. range named ,M. 13. forms 
part of tho Pennine Alps and is un- 
equally divided between France, 
Italy, and Switzerland; M. B. itself 
rises to a height ot 15,782 ft. In 
former days tho mt. was called In 
some places tho Montague Maudite, 
or simply Lcs GIncibres, but the 
prc.sent name aiipears to have bcou 
always in local use; tho name M. B. 
occurs in an It. document of the year 
1094. Its old name, Lcs Gluciercs, 
had its origin in the distinguishing 
feature of tho mt., tho immcn.so 
glaciers which arc found on all sides 
of it. Among tlie best known may be 
mentioned those of liossons and 
Tacounaz, on tho northern slope, and 
those ot Brenvo and Miago on the 
southern slope. The first ascent of 
31. B. uos made in 1780 by tPO 
Chamonix men, Jacques Balmat and 
Dr. Alichcl Paccard. in the folloping 
yejir Jacques Balmat and two local 
men again made the a-scent, wliilst 
later in 1787, tlie eminent Genevese 
naturalist, to whom a statue has been 
erected at Chiimorti.v, II. B. do 
...n,i.. n.n n.ird a.scent. The 
jiin tho summit 
P’ho acliieved 
tent a week later than Do Saus- 
Thesc ascents were all miwie 
Chamonix, which is the usual 
.ing-place, though in tho coun-o 
of time ascents linvc liccn made from 
almost every side. Tho easie.st mute 
is by way of ti e inn of the Grands 
Mulcts, from Chamonix, to tlie Bosses 
du Dromadairoshclter-hut.and tlicuco 
to tho aumavlt. Miss Isabella .Straton 
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in Jan. 1876 was the first to make; 1827, the secretairship of the Zoo- 
on ascent in winter. The view from { lojrical Company. He was editor in 
the enmmit of tiie mt. is naturally turn of the Monihly Ma'jazine, the 
very exteiLsive, Lyons beinff visible, ! Consfi/u/iono/, the Coun'er, and three 
but owin!? to the (Treat height is not. others. At his death he 'vas Con- 
go clear as might lie wislied. The inn ' nected vrith the Examiner. Grief at 
at the Grands llulets stands at a . the lo=s of his ivife and ovenvork 
height of 'JUOn ft., tlie shelter-hut at caused him to commit sincide. 
the Bos.“es du IJromadaire, built ini Blanchard, William (1769-1835), 
1890 hv M. Vullot, at a height of comedian, was prompted hy his de- 
14,312 ft., wliitst in 1893 an ohser-i light in .Shakespeare to hecorno an 
vatorj" was constructed just below the ! actor. In 1785 he ioined Mr. Welsh’s 
summit hr T. J. C. Janssen. See The travelling company, and after an 
Anna!sD/.ifo7JfBifi7ic,livC.E.Mathews, unsuccessful attempt as a tiieatre 
1898; and tlie Carte de la Chalne du mamager, made his d6biit at Corent 
Mimt Blanc, 1896, hr L. Kurz. Garden as. Bob Acres, in 1800. With 

Blanca Peak, estimated to be the this theatre he was connected until 
highe.st peak in Colorado, U.S.A. It ' 1834, except for one break when ho 
is in tlie county of Costilla, and is toured in America. In his yotithi he 
among the Sangre de (Jristo range, was favourably compared with John 
Its altitude is 14,404 ft. Kemble, and wa.s especially faraoas 

Blanch, or Blench, Holding, the for bis Shakc.spearian irniieri-onations 
name of one of the ancient feudal of f'luellen, Polonius, and Meuenius, 
tenures in the law of Scotland. Under whilst Leigh Hunt enjoyed above 
this holding the va.ssal hap to pay to everything his interpretation of the 
the superior only a nominal duty, a.s a r/SIe of the Marnuis de Grand-Chdteau 
badge of servitude, such a.s a penny in the mu.sical play. The CalAnel. De 
Scots, a bunch of roses, or, as in the Wilde painted him as Sir Andrew 
ca.se of Jock Hov.icson, the service of Aguechcek. 

a ewer and basin in order that the _ Blanche Dent,_ an Alpine peak, 
king may wa.sli liimself. It is now rising to the W. of Zermatt and 
seldom adopted in the constitution of ojipositc to and N. of the Matterhorn, 
the original right of property. In the Its alt. is 14,318 ft. The asexmt, which 
matter of casualties, etc., it is the presents great difficulties, was first 
same a,s feu and charter tenure. made by T. S. Kennedy and W. 

Blanchard, Edward Litt Laman Wigram in 1862. 

(1820-89), a miscellaneous uTiter, was Blanching, or Etiolation, is the 
the autlior of a vast number of name given to a system of culture 
dramas, farces, and burlcsoncs. For which is resorted to by gardeners in 
thirty -seven years he ivrotc the Drury order to render certain plants and 
Lane" pantomime, and he sold many vegetables more succulent. 7’he 
plays to provincial tlicatrcs at ten action of light is a necessity to the 
shillings an act. As dramatic critic leaves of plants in order that they 
ho contributed to many papers, may decompose carbonic acid gas, 
among tbem being the U'eehly Des- and consequently the exclu-sion of 
■patch and Dailu Telewaph. From ' light cau.ses changes in the raotabol- 
1841-5 he was in turn editor of three j ism of plants. Many vegetables which 
papers. In spite of these activities he ! when grown under ordinary condi- 
found time to write two novel.*-, count- ; tions arc bitter, coarse, and injnriou,s, 
less coiuic songs, and illustrated. , are made tender and tasteful by 
guides to places of interest. HariUy ,Ti. B. is nsually an artificial process, 
any of ids works have been published, j though a kind of natural etiolation 

Blanchard, Jacques U600-3S), a 'may be observed in the cabbage. 

; painter, born at Paris. He studied 1 There are three main ways of B. 

: under ids uncle. In 1624 he visited ] plants; (a) By earthing up the leaves 

1 Romo, and two years later Venice, j and stems of plants. This practice is 
; Here ho studied the paintings of i followed in the case of celery, aspara- 
' Titian and others, producing, him- ■, (tus, etc. Celery is planted in trenche.s, 
' self, a few works which brought him ' and earth is drawn up round the 
j publicity. He returned to Paris and ' plants as they grow. (5) By tying up 
J exeenmd nurncrons works. In virtue the leaves with pieces of ba-^s; this Ls 
*1 of these he was called the Fr. Titian. ■ the method adopted in the ruu-^e of cos 
j ‘ The Descent of the Holy Spirit,’ lettuces, and Eometimes with endive, 
i wiiich hangs in Kotre Dame, is con- . <c) By overlaying with tile.s, slate=, 
I .sidered his best painting. • or B. pots, wiiich are earthenware 

; Blanchard, Samuel Laman (1804- j vessels of a sugar-loaf shape. By this 
; 45), journalLsi, was educated at St. i means the light is excluded from 
. Olave’B, Southwark. After being i aeakale, rhubarb, etc., and no green 
'. clerk to a proctor in Doctor’s Cora- j appears in the leave.s. The B. pot is 
: mons, and member of a travelling often employed in France for lettuce, 
dramatic company, he accepted, in and in the Pyrenees celery is blanched 
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by this means. Cardoons are blancjied 
by tying up each plant into a long, 
oral, and compact bunch. A drain- 
pipe filled ^vith sand is then placed 
over each plant, or they are earthed 
up after the fashion adopted with 
celery. B., whilst being by no means 
a didioult process, is one ttIuoIi has 
very important results. By means 
of this process, seakalo, which otlier- 
ivise is uneatable if not absolutely 
deleterious, is rendered palatable anil 
appetising, whilst tlio common dan- 
delion, when etiolated, is wortliy of a 
place in a salad. 

Blano-mange, from the Fr. blanc 
manger, meaning ‘ white food,' was 
originally a dish composed of 
savouries — meat, eggs, etc. It is now 
a sweet dish made of cornflour, 
gelatine or isinglass, and milk. 

Blanco, Antonio Guzman (1S2S-90), 
a Venezuelan soldier and a native of 
Caracas. The Federal revolts of 1859- 
63 saw him actively engaged. Ho 
became vice-president under Falcon 
in 1863. By a counter-revolution ho 
triumphed over an httenjpt to depose 
him, and became president on the 
death of his superior. A series of re- 
elections skilfully manipulated kept 
him in office till 1S8S. 

Blanco Cape, the name of a head- 
land on the W. coast at Africa, In i 
20° 47' N. lat. and 16° 58' W. long. It I 
lies at the extremity of a rooky ridge 
projecting fror ' ' ' 

of the Sahan i 

cape) Is also a 
and the Philippines. 

Bland, Humphrey (1686-1763), 
general and military writer, took part 
in the Jacobite rebelhon of 1715, and 
also in the rebellion of 1745, where he 

. . , Cnllo- 

whilst he was 
the king’s 

dragoon guards that he pub. liis 
Treatise on Discipline, 1727, wlu'ch 
served for many years as the recog- 
nised text-book on that subject. As 
quartermaster - general at head- 1 
quarters ho distinguished liimself at 
Dcttingen and Fontonoy during the 


(mezzo-soprano) and licr unaffected 
st.vlo, whilst as an actress it wes her 
vivacity which charmed. 

Blandform Forum, tlio name of a 
pari, and municip.al bor. and nirkt. In. 
of Donsetsliirc. It lie.s on tlie Stour, 
near the ford called by the Homans 
Trajectus Belarionsis. B. was for- 
merly noted for lace. Pop. 4000. 

Blandrata, Giorgio, properly Bian- 
drata (c. 1515 - 90), Unitarian, was 
obliged, like others, to flee to Geneva 
in 1556 because of his hctcrodo.xy, 
where ho remained until Calvin’s 
WTath drove him to Poland, where 
Unitarianism was gaining ground. 
Finally ho took refuge in Transyl- 
vania, where, ns physician to John 
Sigismund, the prince, he was able 
to spread Ids, doctrines over a wide 
sphere. Transylvanian Unitarianisni 
was probablv founded bv him. 

Blane, Sir Gilbert (1749-1834), 
physician, was born at Ayrsliiro, 
Scotland, At fourteen he went to 
Edinbiugh University, originally to 
study for the church, and idtimntely 
for a doctor’s career. He took id.' 
M.D. degree at Glasgow University 
in 1778. Later on ho left for Loudon, 
and became private doctor to Lord 
Holdernesse. In 1779 he went out 
to tlio VV. Indies as pli.vsieian to 
Admiral Rodney, and from that time 
ho was physician to tlio fleet. lie 
wToto accounts of sov. engagements 
and victories which he witnessed, 
and ho received a pension from tlic 
crown. In 1781 ho accompanied 
' Bodney home, and in the same year 
lie was admitted as Licentiate of the 
College of Piiysicians. lie was famous 
for the reforms ;\hioh ho introduced 
while he had medical charge of the 
W. India fleet. Ho was considled bj- 
thoHomoClllico upon soverai matters, 
and also by the Turkey Company. lie 
helped in drawing up the rules for 
the Quarantine xVet of 1799. 

Blanlord, Honry Francis (1834-93), 
geologist and meteorologist, stuillcd 
at the School of Mines, and at Frei- 
berg, Saxony. As a member of the 
Geological Survey of India, he 


Flanders expedition. From 1749 he classified the cretaceous strata near 
was governor of Gibraltar, till lie was Trichinopoli, but tailing health In- 
appointed in 1763 commander-in- [duepd him to accept a less arduous 
chief of the Scottish forces 


-a post 

■wiiich ho held to his death. 

Bland, Maria Theresa U769-1S38), 
vocalist, was the daughter of an It. 


professorship at Presidonej’ College, 
Calcutta, 1862-72. His interest being 
diverted to the study of climates and 
weather, ho was appointed moteoro- 


Jew. Her first appearance at Drury | logicivl reporter to Bengal, in which 
Lane was in 1786, when she took the | capacity ho made valuable discoveries 
part of Antonio in GiAtry’s Richard as to the cause of cyclones and also 
Caur-de-Lion, and she was connected I pub. many treatises dealing with the 
with this theatre almost continuously } meteorology of India, in 1880 ho was 
until 1824, when an attack of molan- elected F.U.S., and m ISSi president 
oholia obliged her to renounce the i of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
stage. But she also sang at Vauxliall ; Blanford, William Thomas (183.- 
and the Haymarkct. She was remark- 1905), geologist. Ho was burn in Lon- 
able for the sweet quality of lier voice * don on Oct. 7 .and w-as educated at the 
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‘ Iloyal School o£ Mines, London, and 
: later at the Mining Academy, Frei- 
berg, Saxony. Between 1855 and 
1882 ho formed part of the geological 
survey party to India, and later ac- 
companied the Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion in 18GS. He became president of 
tlio geological section of the British 
Association in 1884, and has pub. 
Observations on the Oeologv and 
Zoology of dbyssinia, 1ST 0; AManual 
of the Geology of India, 1879; and 
Mammalia, 1888-91. 

Blankenberghe, a small tn. on the 
coast of W. Flanders, 13 m. N.E. 
of Ostond. It has a fishing industry, 
and sliipbuilding is carried on. It is 
best known as a suinraer resort, how- 
ever, having made great strides in 
popularity of recent years. Pop. 5500. 

Blankenburg, a health-resort in the 
Ger. principality of Schwarzburg- 
RudoLstadt, Tluu-ingia, at the con- 
fluence of the Rinneand thcSchwarza, 
27 m. S.W. of Jena. It is situated in a 
lovely neighbourhood, and near by 
are the fine ruins of the castle of 
Greifonstein, built by the Ger. king, 
Honry I. 

Blankenburg, a tn. in the Ger. 
duchy of Bninswick, at the foot of the 
Harz Mts., 12 m. S.W. from Holber- 
stadt by rail. It has a castlo. a 
museum of antiquities, several fine 
ohurohes, and pine-needle baths. 
From the Toufelsmauor (the devil’s 
wall), which is in the neighboiu'hood, 
finovdows can be observed. The town, 
which is a noted health resort, has a 
pop. of 11,000. 

Blanket, a woollen or in some cases 
cotton fabric tised os a covering on 
beds, etc. Whilst all good Bs. are 
made wholly of wool, many Eng. 
blankets of inferior quality are made 
of cotton warp and woollen weft. In 
these Bs. the threads of the woollen 
1 yarns are raised to the face of the 
fabric in a loose, soft mat so as to 
hide the cotton threads. The process 
by which this is done is called 
‘ teazling,’ and it is effected by means 
of steel brushes called ‘ teazles,’ 
which are fixed in ‘ gigs,’ or brushing 
' machines, and brush up the threads 
on the face of the B. Tlie principal 
I varieties of Eng. Bs. arc the Witney, 
i the Kersey, the Yorkshire, the Bath, 
i and tho Bury, the last-named being 
' more like ordinary wool cloth. The 
, Scotch Bs. are always made wholly of 
\ wool, and are more durable, though 
, Eoinotiracs not so comfortable, as the 
Eng. Tho prin. Scottish mills are in 
' Ayrshire, Berwickshire, and at IMark- 
' inch In Fifeshlro. At tho Philadelphia 
Exhibition of 1S7G some exceedingly 
; fine American Bs. were shown. Very 
■ delicate Bs. come from Mysore, in 
India, being made of such fine fabric 
t that they can bo rolled up into a' 
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marvellously small compass. The 
price of these Bs. is about £30; the 
usual Eng. prices range from 4s. to £2. 

Blanketcers, the nickname given 
to 5000 Lancashire operatives who 
met in St. Peter’s Field, near Slan- 
chester, on March 10, 1817. They 
determined to march to London and 
see tho prince regent in order to 
obtain redress of their grievances. 
The Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended and tho leaders imprisoned, 
whilst the bulk of tho operatives 
yielded. As a result of the meeting, 
however, the spokesmen had an inter- 
view with the minister, and some 
reforms were made. The name B. 
was given to them because each 
carried a blanket for camping out. 

Blank Verse, or verse \vithout 
rhyme, is, especially in its decasyl- 
labic form, one of the two outstand- 
ing features of English poetry, alli- 
teration being the other. In its wuder 
sense the term B. V. signifies all 
verso in which the rhymes are 
' blank,’ that is to say, lacldug, but 
tho term has come to have a more 
restricted significanee, being gener- 
ally applied to verse consisting of ten- 
syllable iambic lines, Tho English 
language runs more easily in the 
iambic metre than in any other, and 
the lino of five iambuses l)ulks largely 
In English B. V., in fact this form is 
the general medium of our epic and 
dramatic poetry. This length of line 
has naturally been chosen for this pur- 
pose, for tho eiglit-syllable lino is too 
short for really dramatic effects to be 
obtained, whilst, on tlio other hand, 
the twelve-syllable lino is apt to drag 
and become monotonous if it lacks the 
aid of rhyme. Longfellow has in two 
well-known pieces tested his power of 
writing B.V. of botli tho long and the 
short line, his popular IJiaivaiha being 
in eight-syllable lines and Evangeline 
in sixteen. See Poetry and Verse. 

Blanqui, Jerome Adolphe (1798- 
1854 ), Fr. economist, was born at Nice 
on Nov. 21. He was a schoolmaster 
at Paris when he was caused to study 
economics by reading the works of 
,T. B. Say, whose pupil and .assistant 
ho became. Ho was appointed to 
a professorship of industrial economy 
and of history at the Conservatory 
of Arts and Crafts, upon Say’s 
recommendation, and succeeded the 
latter as professor of political economy 
in 1833. In 1838 ho became a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences. He was indefati- 
gable in research, and had a most 
thorough knowledge of the working 
classes of France. His most important 
work is Ids History of Political 
Economy in Europe, 1838. 

Blanqui, Louis Auguste (1805-81), 
a Fr. revolutionary politician, was 
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bom at Pujet-Thfiniers, near Nice. He 
studied both law and medicine before 
taking up a political career. He 
was decorated for his services in the 
revoiution of 3S30, hut continuing 
to preach Ida Republican doctrines 
dining the reign of Louis Philippe, he 
was often imprisoned. He was con- 
demned to death in 1840, but the 
sentence wa.s commuted to imprison- 
ment for life. He wa.s leader of the 
extreme socialist party after the 
revolution of 1S4S, hut wa.s sentenced 
to ten years’ imprisonment in 1840. 
and again in 1801, but escaped and 
was abroad till after the downfaii of 
the empire, when he returned and 
founded La Paine en Damjer. lie 
was condemned to death in 1871 for 
his part in the doings of the ‘ 31st 
Oct. ; ’ a few day.s afterwards he was 
made a member of the insurgent 
gov. Ho was elected deputy for 
Bordeau-v in 1879, but the election 
was invalid owing to his being in 
prison; he was, however, set free. Ho 
died as the result of an 
stroke on .Ian. 1. He was 
his fanatical devotion to co;, .. 
as is evidenced by the fact that lie 
spent half his life in prison. 

Blantyre, tlie cliicf town of Nynssn- 
land Protectorate, British Central 
Africa. It is situated at a height of 
3000 ft. above the sea-level, and is 
300 m. N.N.W. of Chindo. It is the 
headquarters of missionary societies, 
and is a .station on the Africau Trans- 
continental telegraph system. It hn.s 
a Presbyterian church built by native 
labour. 

Blantyre (Gaelic, warm retreat), 
a parish of Lanarkshire, Scotland, a 
few miles S.B. of Glasgow. The chief 
towns in it are High B. and Low 
B. High B. has in the neighbourhood 
Calderwood Castle, in Rothen Caldcr- 
water, a very picturesque building. 
Coal-mining is the chief industry. It 
has a pop. of 3000. Low B, is chiefly 
noteworthy for the fact that both 
David Livingstone and his brother 
Charles were born there, and worked 
as piecers in the local cotton mil!. The 
remains of B. priory, founded late in 
the 1 3th century, are to be seen near 
bv on the left bank of tlic Clyde. Coal 
mining and a little cotton-spinning 
are carried on. Pop. 2000. 

Blaps, the name of a genus of 
black beetlc.s which numbers more 
than 100 species. They are dark, 
wingless, and slow in movement: of 
nocturnal halute. they feed on dead 
vegetable matter, and possess the 
power of ejecting an acrid fluid wiUi a 

-'several 

lecles is 
■ ■ iliyard ’ 

beetle, which used to be considered as 
the harbinger of death. The species’ 
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B. siiliaia is cooked with butter anJ 
eaten by Turkish women, as thcr 
consider it an aid to the attainment 
of adiposity, which is regarded as n 
beauty. 

Blarney, a small tn. in co. Cork, 
Ireland, 5 m. N.IV. of Cork. It con- 
tains an old castle wliicli is built on 
tbesitoof a still moreancioiitono linilt 
in 344C by Cormuc IUcCsrtlij-. The 
noted ‘ B. stone,' wliicli is siipposcd 
to render tlie person wlio kisses it as 
persuasive os tlie serpent, is situnted 
aliout 20 ft. from tlie summit. The 
feat of kissing it requires sonic nerve, 
us tlie person essaying it lias to be 
lield by tlie legs iiiul swing face down- 
wards to reacli tlie stone. 

Blasewilz, a vil, of Saxony, 5 m. to 
the S.S.E. of Dresden, on tlie Elbe. 
Its pop. is 3577. 

Blasius, or Blaise, St., Bishop of 
Sebuste in Asia Minor, was mnrtyrcil 
in tile reign of Diocletian on Feb. 3, 
310. His day is still kept as a festival 
by the Roman Catiiolics, and by the 
"astern Clinrcli on Fob. 11. 

Iron saintof woolcombers, 
was said to lie torn by 
tlicir irons, and bo is associated with 
diseases of tiio lungs and tliroat. 

Blasphemy, be.sides being used to 
denote insulting and opprobrious 
speech in general, denotes also speech 
of that kind ottcTcil to God or persons 
or objects esteemed sacred. Ainoug 
the canonists tlie dclinition oi B. is 
wade to ineJude the denying of God, 
or the msserling of anything to be 
God wliicli Is not God. Blnckstono 
describes B. at common law ns com- 
prising ■ the denying tlie being or 
providence of God, contumelious rc- 
jiroaclics of our Saviour Clirist, pro 
fane scotlliig at tlie Holy Scripture, or 
exposing it to contemiit and ridicule.' 
The puuisliinent is Hue and imprison- 
ment. Tlie 9 M ill. in. c. 35 enacts 
that if any person educated In or 
having mndo profession of the 
Cliristiun ndigion sliouIU by writing, 
printing, prciicliing, teiinlilng, or ad- 
vised speaking deny any one of the 
persons of tlie Holy '1 riiiity to bo God, 
or shall n.ssert that theio are more 
Gods than one, or sluill deny the 
Cliristiun religion to be true, or tlic 
Holy Scripture to bo of divine 
authority, lie sliall upon tlie first 
olfciiee be rendered incaiaiblo of being 
a gnurdiim or exeeiitor or of taking a 
legacy or deed of gift, ami sillier three 
years’ imprisonnient. According to 
the decision in R. v. Carlisle the 
statute is cmiiulutivo in oiienillon 
and in priiici)de merely duclnratery 
of tlieconiiiioii law, iilUiongli apostasy 
is constituted by ttie statute a dis- 
tinct suli.stautivc oiicnee included In 
B. But it lias been held that the 
offence docs not consist in an honest 
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guestioning of tho trutliB of the value, and in mining, wliere the 
ChriKtian religion, but rather in a material lias to be recovered, often in 
wilful intention to pervert, insult, and a certain state of eobereiicc. In B. 
mislead otlw-rs by means of lieentiona for the purpose of loosening ohstruot- 
and contumelious abuse applied to ing rook, a large chai-go of gun-cotton 
sacred sulijects. The disputes of tho or nitro-glyeerine, or a sories of 
learned upon particular controverted charges round a. central core is used, 
points of religion are not punished us tho elfect being to disturb the rock 
B. (R. V. Woolston). Whether these for a certain distance around a given 
latter dicta be sound common law or point, the ddbris being then removed 
not, they are in harmony with the by ordinary pick or navvy work. In 
trend of publicopinionagainstputting B. for minerals of economic value it 
in active operation tho law of 13. in ail is usually advisable to loosen the 
its rigour.' Smith’s Act, lSi;l, relieves material along the natural lines of 
‘persons denying as therein men- cleavage. Small charges arc tlierefore 
tioned ’ tho doctrine of the Holy used, and tho material can then be 
Trinity, Publications which assail in removed in Imik without the adinix- 
an indecent and mali(!ioua spirit turo of foreign sulistaiices and the 
Christianity or the Scriptures in over-pulverisation that a shattering 
language calculated and intended to charge would cause. To etlect the 
shock the feelings and outrage the exTitosion a hole is drilled by hand or 
belief of mankind, are regarded as iiiacliinen’ to a deiith of some feet, 
blasphemous libels (H. u. Bradlaugh). a cartridge of cyliiidric.d form is in- 
Thc law is rarely put in force. In lUll serteil with the wire terminals hang- 
HariT Boulter, a tailor, who was in ing loose, the hole is ‘ tamped ’ or 
the habit of speaking on Streatham plugged up with clay or mud, the 
Common on the subject of Atheism, terminals connected with wires 
and was pro.seouted for conduct pro- attached to a liattery. and tho battery 
yoking a breach of the peace, and carried to a safe distance oil lieforo 
ordered to bo of good behaviour for the circuit is completed iiy a switch 
twelve months or go to prison for on tho battery bo.x. 
threomouthB. The chief commissioner Blasting Gelatine, see GEi„mxE, 
of police elected in that case to pro- Blastoderm, tho tirst muss of primi- 
coed as for a threatened breach of the tivc culls which forms round the 
peace, and not for an actual coramis- protoplasm in the ovum, 
sion of hrcach or for 13. At tlio Leeds Blastoids (Gk. ^Xao-Tor, germ, bud. 
Winter Assizes of 1912 two men, cISov, form) are a class of fossil 
Stewart, an analytical chemist, and echinodorms which lived in tho late 
John William Gott, a purveyor, were PaUeozoio time and are found in the 
sentenced to three and four months Upper Silurian to the Carlmniferous. 
imprisonment rc.spectivcly for B. In They dill'or from most oohinoderms 
answer to questions put in tho House in having no arms, and they have 
of Commons the Homo Secretary eight to ten groups of hydrospires on 
agreed that punishment was for the the radial and inter-radial plates, 
offensive method the men adopted The calyx resembles a bud; hence 
in expressing their views, and because the name. The genus Penlremites is 
they knew those methods would load typical of the B., and about twenty 
to a breach of the peace. other genera have been discovered. 

Blass, Friedrich (1813-1907), Gcr. Sec K. A. von Zittel’s Tcxl-hook of 
classical scholar, born at Osnabriick, Paleontologu, vol. i., 1900; and R. E. 
Hanover, professor at Kiel University Etheridge and P. H. Carpenter’s 
from 1881 to 1S9'2, and at Halle Uni- Catalogue of the Blastnidea in the 
versity after 1892. He ed. numerous Geological Department of the British 
classical texts, notably the orations Museum, 1889. 

of /ISschinos, Andocidcs, Antiphon, Blatchford, Robert (b. 1851), the 
Demosthenes, Uinarchus, Hyperides, son of an actor, born at Maidstone 
Isocrates, and Lycurgiis, and con- on March 17. After being an appren- 
tributed largely to philological papers, tice to the brush-making, a soldier in 
His other works include Die altische the Dublin Fusdier.s. and a clerk at 
Bercdsamkeil, 1887-98: Die Aus- Northwich, he drifted into journalism, 
sprache dcs Uriecliischen, 1888; Plu- and was connected with the Sunday 
larch, Tiherius, find Gaius Gracchus, Chronicle from 1885 to 1891. In the 
1875; Qraininatilc dcr neuleslament- latter year he started the Clarion, 
lichen Sprache, 1899; Philologg of lbe',a.n<l, chielly under the norn deplume 
Gospels, 1898; Bacchglidis Curmina, of ‘ Nuniiuam,’ contributed many 
1898. articles of a socialistic and agnostic 

Blasting, the method of shattering character, which attracted wide atten- 
or loosening massc.s of mineral by the tion. He has done more to popularise 
discharge of an explosive. It is used Socialism among British working 
both in excavation or tunnelling, peoplethanany of his contemporaries, 
where tho material has no particular The purity of his English and the 
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simplicitj- and genial humour of his 
style have made hia ^vritings popular 
even among those who do not share 
his economic and religious vicu'S- 
His published works include ; Merrie 
England, 1894; Tommy Atkinx, 

189G; Briinin for the British, 1902: 

Ood and My Neighbour, 1903; and 
Not Guilty, a Plea for the Bottom 
Dog, 1905. 

BlattidEe, a family of insects of 
the order Orthoptera, which includes 
the cockroaches, often improperly 
called hlock-hectles. There is n large 
number of species found in all lands 
as active and extremely voracious 
insects. The head is hidden by the 
thorax, and the antennas are long and 
thread-like. The common cockroach 
of English kitchens is Blatta (or Peri- 
planeia) oricntalis, said to have come 
originally from Asia. 

Bhavatsky, Helena Petrovna (1831- 
91) (n«c Hahn), usually known ns 
‘ Madame B.,’ was born at Ekatcrino- 
slav, Rus.sia, on July .31 (O.S.). She 
was married at the age of seventeen 
years, but left her husliand after three 
months, and was wont in later years 
to refer to the marriage as nominal 
only. She travelled in Asia, S. I 
America, Africa, aud India, and on ' . 

returning from her travels in 1858 i tnimpet to announce a knight’s 
she declared that she had gone ! entrance into the li.sks at a tourna- 
through an initiation into esoteric I ment; the knight’s coat-of-nrms wa.» 
Buddhism, and could perform super- explained in heraldic phraseology by 


and there are collieries and iron 
foundries. Pop. 21,000. 

Blaye (the nnct. Blavia), a Fr. tn. 
in the dept, of Gironde, on the r. b. of 
the Gironde, 20 m. N.N.W. of Bor- 
deaux. It has a trade in wine, brandy, 
and oil. Pop. 5500. 

Blayney, Andrew Thomas, B.aron 
(1770-1834), lieutenant-general, was 
gazetted major of the 89th regiment, 
part of which he had raised hini.-^clf in 
1794. He joined the Duke of York, 
who was fighting in Flanders, and ex- 
perienced all the perils and inNcry of 
the retreat through Holland, 1794-5, 
but in many of the encounters he 
had gained signni di.stinction. After 
nssi.sting Lord Cornwallis in terrnrb- 
ing the poor Irish peasantry. 1798, he 
helped in the reduction of iMalta. lie 
was with General IVhiteloeke at the 
regrettable capitulation of Buenos 
■Ayres. During tho Peninsular IVar 
ho made a disastrous descent on 
Malaga. In his Narratire of a forced 
Journey through Spain and France ns 
a Prisoner of Ifnr. 1810-14, he rdvidly 
describes his ou-n experiences and the 
state of the two eonntries. 

Bhazon and Blazonry (Ger. blascn, 
blow), heraldic terms which origi- 
nated u1th the custom of blowing a 


natural feats by the aid of ‘ Jlahat- the heralds who called his name. Tims 


mas ’ or her spiritual tutors. In 1875 
she founded the Thcosopliical Society, 
of whioli tho objects are: I. To form 
a nucieus of the Universal Brother- |PO,s,se.sscd a technical knowledge could 
hood of Humaiuty uithout dis- ] accurately portray it from tho de- 


I blazon and blazonry 
i the art of describing 
' in such a rvay that 


came to mean 
a coat-of-nrms 
any one who 


tinction of race, creed, sox, caste, or 
colour. 2. To encourage the study of 
comparative religion, philosophy, and 
science. 3. To investigate unex- 
plained laws of nature and tho powers 
latent in man. Her books, which 
include The Secret Doctrine, 1888: 
Isis Unveiled, 1877 : and Key to 
Theosophy, 1891, are a curious 
mixture of magical and Cabbalistic 
love. Theosophy, and more or less 
esoteric Buddliism. There seems no 


scription. The following arc tho prin. 
rules of blnzonr.v. Tho field must bo 
named first; it may bo of one or more 
tinctures, whose arrangement again 
may vary. The charges follow in order 
of importance and distance from tho 
field: the name of the churge is first 
given, then in succession the number, 
position, and tincture. Any ordinary, 
or a diminutive of an ordinnry, is 
named fli-st, except a chief, hordurc, 
or canton, which ore iisuatly named 


doubt that siio had resort to deceit last. Tho precedence is generally 
in order to prove her claims, os was t taken by a bordm-e or canton of these 
shown by the Society (or Psvchical three, but when a bonlure surrounds 
Research in 1884. She died in London. ; a chief the hordurc is named Inst of 
Sec Thko.sopiiy. 'all; when a cluef covers a hordurc tho 

Blavet River, the name of a coastal j reverBC is the case, and when a licnd 
river of France, which rises in the 1 surmounts a chief it is named last. 
Landcret Hills and flows into the , If tho prin. charge is not in the centro 
Atlantic at Port Louis. It crosses tho i of tho field its position must be de- 


B. swamp, and the Scorfl river flows I scribed; ‘ quarterly gules and or, in 
into it at Lorient. The length of itslfii-st quarter a star (ninllct) argent, 
course is about 87 m. Ifor instance, is the blazoniT of the 


Blaydon a tn. in Durham, on the coat-of-arms of Do Vere, Earl of 
R. Tvne, 4 Jm.B.W. of Newcastle, with I Oxford. Athcn two or more of the 
which it is connected by a bridge. It ■ same charge occur in a Held, their 
has manufs. of bricks and bottles; \ position is understood to bo as follows 
lead is found in the neighbourhood, I unles.s otherwise stated; two arc 
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placed ‘ in pale,’ one over the other: ; B. process, as the souring took at 
three in the form of a triangle on its ; most a day, and as this sUige occurred 
apex. When an ordinary or its 'about five or si.x times during the 
diminutive surmounts another charge recurrent process, the time saved 
it is not named first. The names of amounted to several v.-eek.s. The next 
tlio tinctures are always given after great improvement was the applica- 
tlic charges to wiiich they refer, but if tion of chlorine to B. The properties 
severai consecutive charges are of the of this pis had been inve.“tigatcd by 
same tincture, thus is given after the .Schecie in 1771, and in 17!i5 Berthol- 
last one. The rules of blazonry have let sugge.=tcd its use for the purpose 
for their object explicitness and of brealang down colouring matters 
brevity, but periphrasis i.s resorted to in textiles. James Watt, who was 
in order to avoid repetition. acquainted with BerthoUet, intro- 

Bleaching, a process which involves duced the process into Scotland 
the decomposition of colouring mat- shortly afterwards, and it soon made 
ter in any material, which therefore , its way also among the inneashire 
tends to become white. It is an Im- manufacturers. The form in which it 
portant step in the preparation of was most generally u=ed wa-s B. 
many textiles for the market, partly , powder, which was introduced in 
hec.ause the whiteness is e.steemcd on , 1709 by diaries Tennant, of Glasgow, 
account of its association with clean- j Cotton t,le/ichtno .- — Baw cotton con- 
liness, and, in the c.ase of coloured tains as Impurities vcgetal.le wax, 
goods, beeause it is necessary to get a , colouring matter, .=eed husus, and 
quite neutral ground iiefore the best . other organic substances up to 5 per 
effects of dyeing and colour printing i cent, by weight of the material. When 
can he olitidned. The B. effects of the i it has passed through the loom it 
.sun's rays has been observed from the ; is niucli further contaminated by 
earliest times, and sunlight still plays weaver’s size, with wliich the warp 
an important part in many branches is dressed for gtrengtliening purpose, 
of tlie Industry. (Jertaiu chemicals are oil from the machinery, and other 
also employed, such a.“ clilorine, accidental impurities up to perhaps 
hydrogen peroxide, and sulphur di- HO per cent, by weiglit of the material, 
oxide. The first two operate as If cotton is therefore bleached in the 
oxidising agents and the last as a raw state it is sulficient to treat it 
reducing agent, liberating hydrogen fli-st with a wann solution of soda, 
from water. B. was undonlitcdly after which a solution of B. posvder is 
practised amongst the early Egyp- applied: the proce.ss being completed 
tians, and th.e whiteness of their ■ by souring with dilute s-ujphurio acid. 
Uncus was greatly e.steeraed by other ! The material is thoiougldy washed 
nations. Tlie Phccnicians also pos- 1 after each stage of the proce.s.s. In 
sessod the art, and were acquainted I tlie case of woven goorli, singeing B 
also with tiie cleansing effect of , first employed to remove the nap. the 
potashes, or the alkalis produced j material Is tlien washed and after- 
trom the aslies of burnt plants. In j wards boiled in mill: of lime. "ITie 
Greece, Italy, and Persia white tex- | next stage Is the ‘ grey sour,’ -when 
tllc.s were in great demand, but the 1 the lime is dissolved out by hydro- 
mode of preparation probably did not ' chloric acid. The B., or ‘ chemioking,' 
go further than exposure to sunlight j follows, which means that the goods 
wlien the cloth was in a moist condi- are run tiirough B. powder solution, 
tion. In Great Britain it was cus- ; Tiicre is another washing, and the 
tomary up to ttie 1 Sth centurv- to send : goods are finally treated with dilute 
linen to Holland to be lileachcd, ■ sulphuric acid (‘ white sour ’) and 
whence, paradoxically, tlie name . washed. 

Holland for unl/lcachcd linen. Tlie Sinrjeinr/ is required to produce a 

• Dutch proccs.s consisted of steeping ' smooth surface, and consists of bum- 

tlie linen for several days in a lye of ■ ing off the projecting fil.res by pa.ssing 

' cnjde pota.sbe.s, after which it was the material tbrougli a gas flame or 

• tuxited with butter-rnilk for some over a hot plate. Gas singeing is used 

weeks. It was then spread out upon for pood.s which have an uneven 

; tile grass in the sunsliine and kept surface, so that all the fibres come in 

; moistened. The wliole process occu- contact with the flame, tUougli, of 

pied several months, and naturaUj- course, only for a very short time. In 

• entailed tlie work being done in the plate singeing the piece.=, sewn to- 

' .snimmer months. This method was gether, are drawn rapidly over two 

: followed at blcacii fields established arched copper plates heated by fur- 

in ^:cotIand aliout 1730, but an im- naces beneath. Roller singeing con- 

![ provement was iustituted by Dr. sists of allowing the .sewn strip to pas^ 

-i l-'rancls Horne of Edinburgh in 1756, round a roller which revolves in the 

wilo suggested tlie use of very dilute ' reverse direction. The roller is Iieated 
sulpiiuric acid instead of bntter-milk. I by a flame being drawn tlirougb the 

'' Tlie result was a great shortening of inside of the cylinder, and the advan- 
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tagc of the process is that tho cotton 
is _ continuously brought in contact 
with a frosiiiy healed surface. The 
grey wash is carried on in a dash- 
whee] wasliing machine, a cylindrical 
box of four dirisions into ivhicli tlie 
pieces are put. The revolving of the 
box causes the materia! to dasli 
through the water against the sides of 
tlie mactiine, so tliat tho required 
solution is effectively carried out. The 
lime boil is accomplished by pas.sing 
the strip of pieces tlirongh milk of 
lime and into a howking kior tvliich 
is a strongly constructed cylinder 
capable of hohling li.'ion Ihs. of cotton. 
The milk of lime is forced through the 
material by higli-pre.ssure steam to 
the bottom of tlie c.vlinder. The kiors 
are usually worked in pairs, so tiiat 
the liquid can he forced from one kier 
to tlie other alternately. The lime 
decompo.ses the fatty sub.stances in 
the material forming insoluble soaps 
which remain in the fabric after the 
subsequent wasliing. The are// sour, 
or treatment uith sulphuric acid, dis- 
solves out the.«e substances, and after 
washing, the material is ready for 
treatment witli chloride of lime, or 
chemicking in a wa.sliing-macliinc. 
The object of the while sour, or final 
treatment with sulphuric acid, is to 
dissolve out tho lime in the B. powder 
so BS to sDmv tbe cJiIormc to coioplcto 
its B. action. 

Linen bleaching . — The same prin- 
ciples are utilised in linen B. as in 
cotton B., hut the prooc.s3 is much 
more tedious, and contains many 
repetitions of stages, together with 
the employment of ‘ crofting,’ or the 
exposure of tlie moi.stened material to 
the action of sunlight. Tliis prolonga- 
tion of the process is due to the heavy 
percentage l‘2i) per cent.) of impiirit.v 
in the fthre, much of it very obstinate 
material to deal witli. Tho fabric 
is, moreover, so clo.se in te.vturc and 
yet BO liable to deterioration from 
the use of drastic reagents, that the 
solutions emplo.ved can only take 
effect bv constant repetition. As the 
‘ grassing ’ of the linen is a proniinont 
feature in tlie B. process, the industry 
can only bo carried on away from 
large towns, wliere tho discolouring 
substances in the air would undo the 
worl: acliioved by tho long exposure 
to light. „ , , j 

Wool bleaching. — Wool, as received 
by the manufacturer, is usually in a 
very impure state, the unnecessary 
substances amounting to about 30 
per cent. These consi.st of a natural 
wax coating tlie fibres, and known M 
‘ yolk,’ other e.xudations soiublo in 
water and known as ‘ suint,’ and the 
dirt which has accumulated since the 
last wasliing. Tho wool is treated 
withsoap solution, which dissolves out 
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tlio fat, while the water Itself la guf- 
fleient to remove the other substances; 
The actual B. may be curried out bi 
employing hydrogen peroxide, wiilrli 
however, is somewhat expensive 
Sulphur dio.xide is more usually em- 
ployed, either as fumes obtained from 
burning snlpliur, or as the nqueOM 
solution (sulpliurous acid). 

Silk bleaching.— Haw silk con.sists 
of the fibre proper and a guin-litc 
substance, soricine. Tills latter 
ainounts to aliont 20 per cent, by 
weight, and has to lie removed bv 
treatment witli a strong soap soliitioiL 
It is afterwards boiled in a weaker 
soap solution, rinsed, anti dried. The 
U. is often carried out, as in tlie tNa-q; 
of wool, by the use of sulphurous acid. 
Latterly, however, for tussore and 
fairly coarse silk, hydrogen peroxide 
is used. 

Olher material . — Jnle. |s only par- 
tially hleiiehcd, as its filiros arc c.a.sily 
disintegrated, nypoelilorite of soda 
is tlie usual B. agent. Hemp may also 
be liiilf- blenched liy tlie u.so of 1). 
powder or hjqioclilorito of soda. 
Straw usoii for makiiig Imts is 
hlciichcd with peroxide of livtlrogcn 
while tlie straw is in tlio form of plait. 
As considorahlo discoinrutfon takes 
pliico during tho shaping of hats, a 
further blench is retniirod, and is 
BccoiDpllshcd by troiilinoat with sol- 
pluirous acid or liydrogcn peroxide ns 
before. If'ood is lileiichod by liclng 
imiiicrscd in an alkaline sointton of 
hydrogen peroxide. Paper la made 
of a variety of niiitcrinis, inclnillng 
esparto grass, wood, straw, rags, etc. 
Tiicso are usually hleaclied whon tliov 
aro half made up liy treatment with 
B. powder. It is nocessnr.v, liowcver, 
in tlic case of paper to tliorouglily 
remove tlie clilorine by .snlisoqnent 
trcntinent witli a sulistniico witli a 
strong iilflnity tor cliloritui, as liypo- 
sulpliato of lime. 

Bleaching Powder, a bloaeliing 
agent and diaiiifoetant obtained by 
tlie action of oblorino on sk-iked lime. 
It i.s inamifiictnred on a large scalo in 
alkali -works from ttie liydrocldoric 
acid obtained during Ibe production 
of salt-cake {sec Al,i:.\i.i). Cldorino is 
evolved from tbc liydroohloric acid 
by tbo action of manqnnusc dio.xide, 
and aftorwcurds p.assed into cliainliers 
coiilaiuiiig dry slaked liiiie. Some 
daj’s are allowed to clnp^o for ttiO 
absorption of tlie ohlorino. wbicb 
iilUmately forms about lif, per eeut. 
of the whole. The resiiltiug product 
Is a homogoneous white powder, 
wliicli iib-sorbs moisture from tbo air 
and decomposes wbeii .storocl hi close 
vessels. It dis.solvc-3 In twenty parts 
of water. 

Bleak, a small fresh-water fish 
belonging to tho Cyiirinidie, In the 
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Phj-Bostomi div. of bony fishes, in ] for local mflammations, as in car 
which the air-bladder opens into the ! troubles, meningitis, etc. leeches are 


mfiet. The common B., jllfjumiisl 
bicidtiP., is a fisti v.-itli a protruding} 
iaiv and an elongated body. cencraU3' ; 
Erom 5 to 7 in. in length. It is common ' 
in the European rivers K. of the Alps, , 
and occurs in largo shoals. It forms , 
a great part of ttie diet of such fish , 
a.s tiie pike, trout, etc. Artificial ' 
pearls are manufactured from the! 
coating of its scales. ■ 

Blechnum, a genus of fem belong- , 
Ing to the order Bolypodiaceae. Tliere 
is only one species found in Britain, 
and it has been seen in N. Africa and 
N. America also. Its popular name is 
the liard fern or nortliern fern, and its 
technical name B. boreale or JL/jmaria 
spicant. 

Bleda, king of tlie Huns, was 
brother of tlie famous Attila. The 
two reigned togettier from i'Ja to 445, 
when Bieda died. 

Bleeding, a di.sch.irge of blood 
occasioned by tlie rupture or cutting 
of arteries, veins, or capillaries. There 
may also bo a general oozing from 
conge.'ted mucous surfaces, althougli 
DO fissure in the walls of tlie vessebs 
can be detected. Arterial B. is char- 
acterised by jerky movement and tlie 
hriglit scarlet colour of tlie (luid; in 
venous B. the fluid is dark piu-ple and 
comes in a continuous stream: capil- 
larj' B. is shown by a bright red 
colour and a gentle flow. Tlie metliods 
of stopping B. for first-aid purpo.ses 
involve the elevation of the wounded 
part, the application of cold, and 
pressure by lingers or bandages at 
suitable points. It the B. is arterial. , 
pressure must be applied to tlie artery i 
lietween the lieart and the wound, | 
and if the arterj- is some distance j 
below the surface, a severe ligature 
is ncccssarj-. Venous B. is met by i 
pressure directly above the wound by 
a pad kept in position by bandages. i 
Internal B. is best treateii bj’ tlie 
patient lying down ami wet clotli-s . 
being laid over tlie allected jiarc. 
Severe litemorrliage is in any case 
dangerous, and sliould be treated ' 
witliout waiting for tlie arrival of the ! 
surgeon. B. a.® a remedial measure is 
seldom resorted to nowadays as com- 
pared witli it.“ continual use centurie-, 
ago. The means adopted are vene- 
section, cupping, and leeching. Vette- 
Bectinn, or the ciiuiiig of a vein, is 
Used to relievo tlie general engorge- 
ment of the pulmonary ves-el.s after a 
chest liijiirj' and in otlier ca.-cs of 
suffocation. To relieve the blood 
pre.ssiire a vein in tlie forearm is 
opened. Ciipitino means withdrawing 
blood by means of the reilueed air 
pressure in a lieated cup placed over 
a puncture in the .skin. It Is not now 
mod for extensive inflammation, but 


applied over proniinencx's where pres- 
sure can afterwards lie applied to 
stop tlie B. They maj- either be 
allowed to drop oiT of tliem.selves or 
induced to do so by the application 
of salt. 

Bleek, Friedrich (1703-1859), a Ger. . 
biblical critic, wa.s bom at Alirensbok, 
in Holstein, on July 4. He studied 
thcologj' at Kiel and Berlin. He be- 
came a tutor at the latter university 
in 1818, and was made profc-ssor of 
theology in 1S23. In 1829 he removed 
to Bonn, where he was also profe.ssor 
of theology, and where he remained 
till his death. His cliief work is hi.s 
, commentur.v on tlie Hebrews, which 
I is considered to l>e one of the first 
esegetieal works of the lUtli century. 
His IntroduL-lion lo the Holy Berip- 
lures (lSGO-2) has gone through sev. 
eds., and has been trans. into Eng., 

I as have tlie /.eclures on the Apocalypse 
1(1875). Among his other works may 
j he mentioned his commentaries on 
the CoIoB-sians, the Philemon and 
Ephesiau-s, the Gospels, ete. All his 
works are marked by clear judgment 
supported by unpretentious but real 
j learning. 

! Bleek, V/ilhelm (1827-75), a Ger. 

' '■~'-’-ich B., was 

. • j. He joined 

^ ill 1854, but 

was uungeu to icluih owing to ill- 
liealth. joined the Bisliop of Colenso 
in Eatol in 1855, and spent some time 
stud.ving the Kaffirs. He settled down 
at Gape Town and wu-s made kciper 
of the Grey Library in 18ui. Here lie 
pursued ids pliilological investiga- 
tions till ins deatli on Aug. 17, 1875. 
He was instrumental in assigning the 
great Bantu family to its proper 
etliuogrujdiieal position, and was ex- 
ceedingly well learned in tlie philology 
and folk-lore of the Bushmen and 
Hottentots. His works include a 
Handbuul: of African. Auslrahan, and 
Pvlynexlan P/iiluloyy (3 vols. 1858- 
03), and liis unfiuislied Cattiparalice 
ijrammoTof South African Lanyuages. 

Bleiberg, a vff. in the Austrian 
ducli}' of Carinthia, 8 m. \V. of 
VUIacli, It is situated in the vallev 
of the Drave, near tlie celebrated 
Bleiberg (Lead Mountain). Pop. 900. 

Bleibtreu, Georg ( lf>‘J a Ger- 

man battle-painter, born at Xanten, 
Khenish Prussia. Pupil of uilsseldort 
Academy, 1843-48, also later under 
Uildubrandt. ULs first success ivas 
with scenes from the Danish war. 
His battle-scenes from tlie wars of 
hVederick the Great and the German 
war of deliverance wei-e also famous. 
In 1 S58 lie went to Berlin ; 1 860 accom- 
panied the Prussian army in the suite 
of Prince Frederick Charles; 1870 in 
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Charles, but it has shorter cars an; 
differs from it in colouring, being pun 
widto with bron-n and red markincs 
It received its name from the cstato'o 
the Duke of Marlborough, where i; 
was first bred. 

Blenheim Park, the scat of tin 
Duke of Marlborough, near tVood 
stock. Oxfordshire. It w.t.s presonteJ 


that of the Crown Prince; 1S69 mem- 
ber of Berlin Academy. Among his 
works are: ‘ Battles of Kolding and 
Flensburg,’ 1852; ‘Battle of Groas- 
beeren on the Katzbaoh,’ 1857; 

‘ Battles of Aspern, Crefeld, storming 
Grimma Gate in Leipzig,’ 1S58 : ‘Epi- 
sode from the Battle of Waterloo,’ 

,1858; ‘ Crossing to Alsen, Battle of 
Koniggratz ’ (Berlin National Gal- 
!er 3 -); ‘ Surrender of Napoleon after 
Sedan.’ ‘ Meeting of Moltko and 
Wimpflen,’ ‘ Napoleon’.s Flight after 
Waterloo,’ 1878; ‘ The Sunimons in 
1813,’ 1881 (Berlin Arsenal). See 
Brockhaus, iii., 15G ; Muller, 5(! ; 

Rosenberg, Seri. Utalersch, 157 (1879). 

Bleibtreu, Karl (b. 1859), Ger. au- 
thor, born at Berlin ; educated there 
and in London; entered jornnalistic 

life, and ed. sev. papers. His work in- 

eludes poetry, such as Lyrisclics Tagc - 1 tions of paintings and jewels and Hit 
buch, ISSo-, Lieder avs Tirol, 1885; I «•>'' u WOPA ca1(^ Kx' OlmUrtn 

Komische Lieder, 1890; dramas, such 
as Byron’s Geheimnis, 1901, and Die 
Freimaurer, 1902, and literary criti- f chased, among others, the ‘ Ansidci 


stock, which also formed part of tht 
reward. The £500.000 voted for the 
presentation was found to be in' 
sufficient. Its architect was Sir Jolm 
Vanbrugh, whose powere are amply 
proclaimed by the grandeur of the 
massive building, the length of whose 
front is 348 ft. The valuable collrc 


fine library ■n-oro sold by auctloii 
between 1875 and ISSG. Of the 
pictures the National Gallery pur- 


oism, notably Oeschichteder Englisclicn 
Lilteratur, 1887, 

Blekinge, the name of a province 
of Sweden, which is washed by the 
Baltic Sea on the E. and on the S. 
sides. It is one of the most beautiful, 
and one of the most interesting from 
an historical point of vieiv, in Sweden. 
It belonged to Denmark, with the 
exception of 1332-GO, till 1G48, when 
it was united to Sweden. The chief 
town is Carlskrona. The area of B. 
is 1300 sq. m. Pop. 100,000. 

Blench Holding, see Blanch Hold- 
ing. 

Blende (Ger. blenden, to dazzle), 
the name given to a number of 


. I. 

in the Fr. dept, of Vonne, snuaied 
29 m. W.S. W. of Auxerre. It ivas hero 
that Turenne gained the victory over 
the Prince de Cond6 in the year 1652. 

Blenheim (Ger. Biindheira) is a 
small vil. in the Ger. kingdom of 
Bavaria on the 1, b. of the Danube, a . 
short distance below Hochstadt. It is iron Slatl, 
only remarkable M being^the scone of '■ 

the defeat of ' 

.August 13, I 
the Duke of 
the Austrian 

The Fr. and Bavarians lost between 
thirty and forty thousand killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. Pop. of 
Blenheim is SCO. 

Blenheim, the name of the cap. of 
the Marlborough dist. of New Zea- 
land, situated on the Wacran B., near 
the coast, 20 m. S. of Picton by rail. 

Blenheim Dog, a variety of minia- 
ture spaniel much like the King 


Madonna ’ by Raphael for £70,000. 
The grounds are adorned by n 
triumphal arch and a column, 130 ft. 
high, supporting a statue of Marh 
borough. The area of the park i? 
2700 ac., and its boundaries 12 ni, 
long. Tlio trees are said to be 
arranged on a plan similar to the 
placing of Marlborough’s men at 
Blenheim. Tlio R. Glymo widens 
into an artificial lake, and is spanned 
by a largo bridge. 

Blenkinsop, John (17S3-1831), a 
forerunner of Stephenson in the dO' 
velopment of the loeomotivc. was 
born near Leeds. His locomotive was 
patented in 1811, its chief feature 
being a cog-wheel tlmt fitted into a 
toothed rail. At n test at Ilunslot, 
Leeds, on .Tune 24, 1812, it covered 
Ij in. in 23 minutes, ’ witliout the 
slightc.st accident.’ B. died ntTweds. 

Blenncrhassct, Charlotte, Lady, Ger. 
biographornnd essayist, born Countess 
Levden at Munich, 1843, Married Sir 
Rowland B., 1S70: .studied at .Munich 
Univcrsit.v, winning title ‘ Doctor 
honoris causa,’ I'S'IS. Slio won n 
name for licr biograpliics of Frnu 
1887-89; and Talleyrand. 
Among her essays, many of which 
appeared in Deutsche Bundschaxi, 
inav he mentioned ; Genrpe Flint, 
Tahie, Queen Victoria, D'Axinuneio, 
Tennyson (1899) ; Die Fthik dcs 
modcmeti lioinans (in Cosmopolis, 
1890). ■ ■ ■ • 

Marie ■ 

1903; ■ ■ 

Blennius. tlio cliicf genus ol tlic 
ncanthoptcrygious fishes of the family 
Blcnniidtc. 'riioy are littoral fislics 
found in all tomporato and tropical 
seas in great variety; they arc ol 
small size and live In slioaJs. Tlie 
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Blickling 


blennies arc distin^ished by harinc j Continent, and whiie at Genoa made 
the ventral placed before the pectoral ■ the acquaintance of many dLstin- 
fin, and it consists of one to three soft , cnished men, amons them BjTon. 


chame of imicus. Paris, and here as in London she 

Blenny, a fish belonging to the , became the centre of all the most 
family Bleiinidre. It is characterised . eminent "contributors to music, art, 
hy a long, somewhat cylindrical and literature. With the fortune left 
body, generally smooth, thongh some- her she establislied a court at Kensing 
times covered with minute scales, and ton, at the princely Gore Hoi^e. 
more often slimy. Along the hack for ■ From 1S22 an acquaintanceship with 
the greater part are dorsal fins, some- . the Count d’Orsay had gradualiy 
times furnished with protruding as.sumed a more intimate inter- 
spinous rays. There are lew British course, and later .Society refused to 
speeimerrs.’ Over each eye there is recognise her on account of their 
often a tentacle. Their appetite is car- ' irregnlar union. This circum-stanee, 
nivoroms and ferccions. Clamheririg and a vast accumulation of unpay- 
over sea-wc-ed and similar ob.stac!cs able debts, forced them to abandon 
is accornpli.shed by me.ans of their ven- ; their responsibilities, and they crossed 
tricle fims. They travel in small shoals. [ to Paris in 1849. During the prerious 
They are seldom need for food. | twenty years she had written a 
Blepsias, a genus of small fishes number cf novels of no literary value, 
allied to the miller’s thumbs and bnU- ! She died of apople.vi" on June 4. Her 
heads which inhabit the shores oi' Convers^jtiom vritfi Byron had some 
N. regions. They belong to the ; effect in lessening the condemnatory 
Cottidre family of acanthojiterygious : attitude Ids countrymen had adopted 
fi.shes and are of no food value. B . ) towards liim. 

viUosus is a native of the Aleutian Is. ' Bletchingley, a tn. of Surrey of 
Bloriot, Louis, Fr. aviator, bom atjsome antiquity. It is .5 m. N.E. of 
Cambrai, 1872. Pilot of Aero Club de i fteigate. Fuller’s earth is raised in 
France, and inventor of B. mono- • the neighbourhood. Pop. under 2000. 
plane, which is one of the smallest! Bletchley. a par. and township of 
in existence. It takes up no moreiX.E. Buckinghamshire, 45 m. X.W. 
space with wings folded than a; of London. It has a pop. of 294C. 
medium-sized motor-car. B.’s flight] Bletting is the first stage in the de- 
across Eng. Cliannel (Calais to Dover, , composition of ripe frnits, when bids, 
31 m., in 37 min.) in his monoplane, ■ or rotten spots, first appear on them, 
July 25, 1909, marked an epoch in; Some fruits, such as the medlar, are 
aviation and in the history of 20th I kept until they reach this stage to 
century. Ho was the first to cross ; improve their flavour, 
the Channel by aeroplane, and has ■ Blewfields, see Bi-UEFIELDS River. 
won inteniational fame by his i Blicher, Steen Steensen(1782-lS48), 
daring feats. ‘ novelist and poet of Denmark, bom 

Bles,Hen(irik(i480-r.lo21),FIeraish Oct. 11, at Viborg. He waseducatod 
artist, born at Bouvignes. Is thought at Copenhagen. In 1819 he became 
to liave studied at Antwerp under pastor at Thoming, and in 1820 at 
Joachim Patemer, whose style he ind- tjpemlrup, Jutland. On March 20 
tated. His manner Is hard and dry, • he died at .Spendrup. Between 
but his figures well dravm. He gener- the years 1807-9 he trans. Ossian, 
ally painted land.scajies, with scrip- and became widely known as a con- 
tural subjects introduced, and in- sequence, but the appearance of 
.stead of signing ids name painted an .Snee/.-fo/.'/.-en (1820) and Jydshe 

owl in one corner. He is represented lioinanzer earned him a popularity 
in the National Gallery, London, hy a still greater. The publication of 
‘ Christ on the Cross ’ and a ^ Mag- yatianalnoveJler produced an effect 
dalen.’ Other works by him are at more immediate than all his previoms 
Berlin, the Cffi/.i Gallery, Florence, works. As a froet be is e.-;=entially 
tlie Pinaeothek, .Miinicli, and Venice, national, and Ids works are full of 
Blessington. Marguerite, Countess tenderness and philosophic thought, 
of (I ib'J-l slO). SiiC was a native Blickling Homilies. socalied becau.-e 

of Knockbiil. Tipperary. Her father MS. is preserved at Blickling Hall, 
was Edra'md Power, a small land- Norfolk, were possibly due to re- 
owner. .She was compelled to marrv- ligious revival and foundation of 
Captain Farmer when slie was only monasteries about A.D. 959. Tliey 
fourteen. liis wortlilessne.ss cam-ed are nineteen in number, some inconi- 
b_er to le.as-e liim after three months, plete, others only fragments, the 
Not long after his death she married earlier ones being regular sermons, 
Charles Gardiner. Earl of Blessington, the later largely of a narrative char- 
in ISIS. In 1^22 siie toured the acter ba.sed on legendary sources. 
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Their style marks the transition be- 
tween the prose of iElfred and that 
of iEifric. S(. Paul’s Vision bears 
some resemblance to the passage in 
Beon-utf describing the groves near 
Grendel's home, but similar descrip- 
tions occur in many poems of the 
period. The homilies may be by 
various authors, and written at 
diflierent periods, but probably they 
belongto tlie closeof the 10th century. 
They refer to the belief that the year 
1000 was to be the end of tlie world. 
Morris has ed. them for Early Eng. 
Text Society, 1S74-S0. See Earle’s 

A. S. LUemlure, 1884; Cambridoe 
Historu of Eniilish Literature (vol. i.); 
Wiilker'e Grundriss ear Qeschiehtc 
dcr A.S, Literatur. 

Blida, a tn. of Algeria connected 
with Algiers by rail, and 32 m. S.W. 
of that tn. It possesses prolific 
orange groves, while other products 
include cotton, raisins, grain, tobacco, 
and cork-wood. Earthquake visita- 
tions occurred in 1828 and 1807. Its 
pop. in 1900 was 10,800. 

Bligh, William (1754-1817), an 
English admirai, born of a good old 
Cornish family. His name Is usually 
coimected with the mutiny of the 
Bounty. Ho sailed witli Cook on his 
second voyage as sailing master, and 
during this voyage bread fruit was 
discovered at Tahiti ; from this dis- 
covery lie received his nick-name 
Bread-fruit Biigh. After seeing some 
active service he was sent back in 
command of the Bounty to introduce 
the bread fruit plant into the W. 
Indies from ’Tahiti. Ho stayed at 
Tahiti for some six months, and 
during that time his men became so 
demoralised that on soiling for the 
W. Indies bis crew mutinied, and he 
and his officers were cast adrift, 
^ter a voyage of over 4000 m, in an 
open boat they managed to reach 
Timor. On ids return to England in 
1790 he was appointed to the 
Providence, and managed at last to 
carry out his original project. He 
was present at the mutiny at the 
Nore in 1797, and later fought under 
Duncan at Caraperdown, being 
present also and specially mentioned 
at the Battle of Copenhagen. In 1805 
he was appointed governor of New 
S. Wales, but his severity led to 
mutiny, and for two years ho was 
imprisoned. The officer who led tlie 
revolt was later brought home and 
cashiered. In 1811 ho returned to 
England and was made first a rear- 
admiral. and later a vice-admfral. 
He died in T.ondon after a courageous 
but somewhat stormy career. 

Blighia, a genus of plants named 
after Captain William Bligh, R.N., 
belonging to the order Sapindneem. 

B. sapida, the akeo-troo, is tlie sole 


species, and is a native of Guinea. It 
is cultivated for its fruit, the aril of 
tfie seed is pulpy, and has a pleasant 
Eubacid flavour. 

Blight, a disease common to culti- 
vated plants, particularly cereals and 
grasses. The term has been used to 
cover many forma of disease, irre- 
spective of their cause, and is epecially 
applied to those ailments which seize 
the iilant before maturity. 

Blimbing, otherwise Bilhnbi, a tree 
indigenous to the E. Indies. It Is a 
member of the O.xnlidaceie. Its ro- 
fresliing, wholesome fruit justifies 
Us extensive cultivation in the 
Antilles. 

Blind. Bh’Tidncss and causes of 
blinitness , — The B., wlio number a 
greater percentage of the total poim- 
Intion than might bo supiiosod, are so 
often subjected to a life of dependence 
and poverty that the civilised world 
acclaims no Ies.s the progress made by 
medical soionco in tho prevention of 
the affliction than the advance In tho 
development of special systonis of 
education putting the 13. in the way 
of earning a livelihood tor tliomsolves. 
It is calculated that in countries lying 
within tho temperate zones about one 
person in every 1000 is II., while in 
warmer climates tho proportion is 
much higher; in India it Is about one 
in COO, while in Egypt, till recent 
years, it wa.s no loss than one in 50. 
In the United Kingdom, where the 
census of 1901 sliows 25,317 B. per- 
sons, medical soionco concurs In the 
opim’on tliat one-third nt least of the 
cases could by proper precautionary 
measures have boon provcntoil. The 
term ' blindness ’ indioatos ahsolufe 
loss of vision, and does not, in strict 
modical parlauco, ineludo tliat partial 
loss of vision or dimness whicli is 
known as amaurosis. This latter 
disease Is a weakness of the oye.s nof 
proceeding from the cornea or the 
interior of tho eye, but nri.slng from 
diseases whioli, tliougli tlioy do ulti- 
mately paralyse tlie ojitio nerve, are 
not at firat directly connected with it. 
Amaurosis chiefly allliets tho aged, 
but may bo tho consoquoneo of 
strabismus or aqiunt. 

Cateses of blindness . — Blindness in 
many cases Is congenital, but results 
in a mucli greater degree from disea.so. 
accidont, and old ago. Tho principal 
inducing diseiusos are purulent oph- 
tlittlmhi, scarlet fovor. cataract, scro- 
fula, small-po.v, moa.slo.s, and amau- 
rosis. Many business occupations 
have an iniurlous otTect upon tho 
eyes, and befi 
prevalence of 
print by g.asli 

prolific canae.s of nnnunoss. iioroni- 
tary blindness is not froiinont, though 
it has a tendency to develop itself In 
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families. Medical cxncrience, how- 1 a rule the defect is diminished with 


ever, abundantly dcinon-strates the 
important fact tliat blindness, like 
insanity, often results from Inter- 
marriuKcs of first cousins, of uncles 
and nieces, and otlier relatives. Loss 
of virion from small-pox is now, 
owing to vaccination, not often met 
with. Witliout a doubt the great 
majority of ca.ses of blindness owe 
their origiu to infantile purulent oph- 
thalmia or inflammation of tlie eye, 
arising from inoculation at birtli with 
some hurtful foreign substance. 
Medical ofiinion lays the greatest 
cmpliasis on tlie preventability of 
blindness from this cause, and attri- 
butes that conscgucnce mainly to 
neglcet and dirt. Pathologically, 
oplitlialraia of infancy is a contsigious 
germ disease in the vast majority of 
cases absolutely curable by injecting 
silver salt, usually silver nitrate, into! 
the eyes of a new-born infant. In the | 
U.S.A., as a result of tlie confirmation 
of tlic.se facts, oplithalmia neona- 
torum, or inflammation of the eyes of 
thenew-born.is a disoa,sotbeexi.stcnce 
of which must bo notified at once to 
tlie proper authorities. Trachoma Is 
also a cause of blindne.ss. This disease, 
’.vWch is one of the many forms of 
conjunctivitis, or infiammation of the 
conjunctiva of tlie eye, is charac- 
terised by tlie ‘ gnmular ’ apiioarancc 
of tlie inner surface of the eyelids, due 
to tlie presence of granular semi- 
transparent bodic.s, known as tra- 
choma, or follicular granulations. 
Want of cleanline-'S is a factor in the 
propagation of tlii.s disea.se, wliich 
is commonly to be fouiui in the eyo- 
lid.s of persons wlio live licrded to- 
gether under insanitary conditions of 
living, c.f/. in camfis or lll-rcgulatcd 
schools. Soldicr.s were formerly great 
sufferers, and it is recorded that 
hardly any of the soldiers of Napo- 
leon’s army in Egypt escaped the 
disease, tlie in.sanitary camp life being 
accentuated by the dust and dryne.s.s 
of the air. Glaucoma, or atrophy of 
the optic nerve, accounts for many 
cases of blindness. Tlic dise,ase is 
named from tlie pupil presenting a 
clouded a.spcct of a greenish colour. 
Most cusc.s can be treated surgically 
if tlie operation be perfonned suffi- 
ciently early. In the more chronic 
forms, however, the ojieratlon will 
seldom do more tlian preserve wliat 
amount of sight is still retained. Sym- 
pathetic ophthalmia, or inflammation 
of an eye duo to tlie injury of the 
other eye, is also a very common 
cau.so of total blindne.ss, if the injured 
eye bo not promptly removed. Myo- 
la. or short sight, produced generally 
y too great convexity of tlie cornea 
due to over use of tlie eyes on minute 
objects, may iiavc serious result^, .^s 


increasing j'eai-s. 

Census of the blind . — In 1851 , when 
for the fii-st time in tliis country in- 
quiry was made into the census of the 
U., they were found to number one in 
U79 in Great Britain and Ireland. In 
1801 there were 19.85‘2 B- in England 
and Wales, or one B. person to every 
1037 person-s; in Scotland, 2820, or 
one to 108G; and in Ireland, 6879, or 
one to 643; total, 29,248, or one to 
994. Tlie vciy' liigh average in Ireland 
was ascertained to be due to the 
several outbreaks of epidemic oph- 
thalmia in that country during the 
150 years preceding 1870 and the 
effects of the great ' epidemic con- 
stitution ’ so marked bj' the failure of 
the potato and the ensuing famine- 
during the years 1845-52. In the 
tliirteen years from 1849 to 1861 the 
C1I.SC.S of oplitiialmia in the work- 
houses, according to the Irish Poor 
Law Commissioners, were little short 
of 200,000. For tlie same period the 
total B. in U.S.A. was only 12.631, or 
one in 2499, a remarkable figure when 
we reflect that the average in the 
temperate regions of the globe Is 
soinetliing like one in 1300. The 
States’ immunity from amall-pos 
when that disease was rife in tills 
country, before the days of the vac- 
cination laws, will do no more tlian 
account for a part of tliis great dis- 
parity between ourselves and the 
U.S.A. There ha.s, howe%-er, been a 
liopeful decrease in the projiortion of 
B. to seeing person.s in every census, 
thougli tlie rate of decrease i.s by no 
means constant, and this deorea.se is 
due to a wider knowledge of the 
nature, mean.s of prevention, and 
treatment of purulent or other forms 
of ojihtbalmia or inflammation. In 
1871 the total was 21,590, i.e. 951 per 
million of population, or one in 1052; 
in 1881, 22,832, i.e. 879 per million of 
population, or one in 1138; in 1891, 
23,467, i.e. 809 per million of popula- 
tion, or one in 1236; in 1901, 25,317, 
i.e. 778 per million of population, or 
one in 1285, It i.s noteworthy that in 
Holland in 1869 the profiortion was 
one to 2247; Denmark, in 1870, one 
! to 1428; Germany, in 1885, one to 
1150; and France, in 1883, one to 
1180; the figures in each ca.se being 
the mo.st recent available. On the 
whole this country compares favour- 
ably enough witli Franco and Ger- 
many, but not with Holland, Den- 
mark, the U.S.A., and other ooun- 
‘ tries in the temperate zone. It Is 
suggested that the difference between 
I the three great European nations and 
the U.S.A. is to be sought in the 
greater proportion of persons working 
1 in dangerous occupations to total pop- 
ulation than is the case in America. 
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Institutions for the blind. — Before 
the 18th century there can be little 
doubt that no organised scientific 
effort for the relief of the B. ever 
manifested itself in the shape of 
responsible institutions either in this 
country or elsewhere. It seems to 
have been assumed on all hands that 
the condition of the B. was without 
hope, and as a class they were never 
taken in hand and taught to make 
themselves less dependent for their 
whole future on the charity of others 
than the nature of their afflictions 
actually warranted. The first regu- 
larly organised establishment for the 
relief of the B. was the HfipitaJ Ira- 
pfirial des Quinze-Vingts in Paris, 
founded by St. Louis in 1200 as an 
asz’lum for 300 of his soldiers who had 
lost their sight in the E. This institu- 
tion, its capacity trebled, is still in 
existence, but no instruction was ever 
imparted to its B. inmates. The first 
successful effort in systematic instruc- 
tion was made in Paris by Valentin 
Haiiy, whose disgust, it is said, was so 
excited by the public contumely to 
which the more ribald elements of the 
Parisian common folk subjected the 
pauper B., that he set about devising 
means for rendering them, as a class, 
less helpless. Inspired by the sticcess 
of the celebrated Abb6 de L’Epde in 
the education of the deaf and dumb, 
Haiiy believed that equally happy 
results could be effected for the B., 
and it seems soon to have occurred to 
him that the most feasible method of 
instruction was b.y means of letters 
formed and printed in relief. The first 
outcome of Hatty’s efforts were, in 
17S4, a book for the B., and the 
foundation, under the patronage of 
the Philanthropic Society, of the 
Institut des .leunes Aveugies, in 
Paris, organised under the immodintc 
charge of Hatty himself. In 1780 
Hattygave an exhibition of the attain- 
ments of his twenty -four pupils before 
the king and royal family at Ver- 
sailles, when the institution was 
placed on a more permanent footing 
by the royal bounty. Later, he was 
invited by the Russian Emperor to 
St. Peter 
founding 
city. In . 
digent B. 
institutioi 

tions of a B. man named Edwaru 
Rushton. This school was speedily 
followed in 1793 by the Royal Blind 
Asyliun in Edinbiugh. After that the 
establishment of institutions for the 
B. occurs at intervals averaging no 
more than two or three years all over 
the United Kingdom up to 1879. The 
majority of them, however, are re- 
gai'dcd primarily as asylums and not 
educational establishments at all. 
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There has been a similar progrc.=s In 
the U.S.A., but on a more scientific 
scale, for in that country every state 
m the Union has long since made 
some provision tor the education oj 
its B. In 1869 was founded in Eii::- 
land the British and Foreign Blind 
Association, to which boiir and in a 
lesser degree, to the Royal Normal 
College of Music, Norwood, and the 
Worcester College for the B. sons of 
geiitlomon, are duo to a considerable 
extent the improvement and greater 
harmony in the prevalent methods of 
education of the blind. 

Later decclopmcnt of institutions 
and associations. — In England and 
Wales in 1907 there were twenty-four 
resident schools and over forty work- 
shops for the B. In addition there 
were forty -six home teaching societies 
who send teachers to vi.sit the B. in 
their homes and lend cmbo.sscd hooks. 
The National Lending Library, 
founded in 1882, holds now over .‘iOOO 
vols. in various types for the B. There 
are also thirty-six pension societies, 
chief among which are the Royal 
Blind Pension Society, Society for 
Granting Annuities to the Poor -Viiult 
Blind, National Blind Relief Society, 
Clothworkers’ and Cordwainers’ Com - 
panics, Hotherington’s Charity, ami 
others, while the Gardner Trust ad- 
ministers the income of a bequest of 
£300,000 left by a Mr. Heiuy Gardner 
in 1879 for the relief of the blind. 

Kduration and training of the 
blind. — Tho great majority of the B. 
in this or any country belongs to the 
poorer classes to whom life is an up- 
liill struggle under tho most favour- 
able circumstances. But when over- 
weighted in tho race by the lo.s.s of 
sight, they must tail unless .some 
special provision be made to facilitate 
their acquisition of knowledge, and 
to diminish tho difllcullies which lie 
in the ivay of making them a self- 
sustaining class. The B. can best be 
assisted by placing tlicm us early n,s 
possible under tho most favourable 
circumstances to help themselves. It 
is uneconomical not to give tho B. the 
best education of its kind in the trade 
r profession they can best follow. It 
. an outworn fallacy to suppose that 
y a sort of law of compensation the 
thcr senses of the B. are keener than 
lose of the seeing. Tho senses of 
nearing and touch must irc developed 
before they can be any real substitute 
for sight, and tlio earlier such de- 
velopment is begun, tiie lietter for 
the future welfare of tho B. person. 
Nor again docs the normal environ- 
ment of the B. tend in any way to 
promote tho cultivation of an active 
self-reliance or foster a spirit of inde- 
pendence. Tlic misplaced kindness of 
friends accentuates thcnatural apathy 
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of the youthful B. Added to which, 
the vitality of the B. appears from 
roliahle actuarial calculations to be 
below that of the average seeing 
person, and though it cannot be 
asserted that this lack of energj', and 
not the want of sight, causes so many 
failures, yet there is this element of 
truth in the assertion, that under 
proper physical and mental training a 
verj" high proportion of the B. can 
become either wholly or partly inde- 
pendent of the help of others for their 
livelihood. The spirit of the times has 
for the last forty years been entirely 
opposed to the purely charitable as 
against the economic treatment of 
the B., and to the idea of continually 
increasing the size of B. aaj’lums and 
thereby making ever larger demands 
on the public funds. For those B. who 
for various reasons can never main- 
tain themselves fully — and very few 
who have becomo B. late in life can 
ever do so — there will always be room 
for charity; but it is now recognised 
that most of the young B. ought to 
receive such an education as will fit 
them to become useful members of 
society. England, however, lagged 
far behind America and other coun- 
tries in the practical recognition of 
this economic truth, and even now 
our legislation is extremely defective 
in that it makes no provision for 
other than elementary education. 
Indeed, in the sense that everything 
is left to individual effort England is 
still a long way behind America and 
other cmintrles in the organised train- 
ing of the B., and in this respect 
dilfcrs even from its own colonics. 
An efficient system of education for 
the 13. must be founded on an ade- 
quate course of physical development. 
With care the B. children o.an soon 
adapt themselves without ;mdue risk 
to a number of the modes of recreation 
of seeing children, c.p. swimming, 
jumping, swings, skittle-alloys, roller- 
skating, skipping, rowing, and so 
forth. A BOimd school curriculum 
should provide for classes graded to 
meet the requirements of various ages. 
When the 13. child is about fourteen 
years of age some opinion can be 
formed as to whether its aptitude lies 
in the direction of mechanical work 
or handicrafts, or whether it has 
ability in the direction of general 
business or even something iiigher. 
Experience shows that the chief 
vocations of the B.comprise organists, 
teachers of music f. America chiefly), 
organ and piano tuners, basket-work- 
ing, making of brushes and brooms, 
the making of new and remaking of 
old bedding, mat-making, cork -fender 
making, chair-caning, mattress-mak- 
ing, wire-making, and various forms 
of plaiting and, more espcciallv for 
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women, knitting, sewing, crocheting, 
and the making of fancy baskets and 
brushes. The opening up of a musical 
education as a field lor the B. has in 
some countries, notably in America, 
been attended with great success. 
• •• ■ rjand up to 1869 

ystem of reading 
B., a Bj-etem 
peculiarly favourable for musical 
notation, may explain England’s 
backwardness in this respect. How- 
ever, the introduction into this 
countrj^ of the Braille system {see 
below), resulted in the estaljlishment 
in 1872 at Konvood of the Royal 
Normal College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind. The college 
embraces three distinct depts.: (1) 
General education; (2) Science and 
practice of music; and (3) Pianoforte 
tuning. Special care is bestowed on 
the intellectual training of the pupils, 
experience having proved that what- 
ever the talent of the B. pupil for 
music, ho will only become self-sup- 

S orting where his musical training 
as had an adequate foundation in 
general education. All branches of 
musical Instruction are given, and 
special attention is paid to the art of 
teaching. In the pianoforte tuning 
dept., pupils are trained who have 
passed the age at which they might 
have become qualified for profitable 
employment in other depts. A pro- 
longed course of careful training Is, 
however, as necessary in this dept, as 
in the purely musical, to enable the 
pupil to become self-supporting. In 
France B. organists, tuners, and 
teachers have been turned out in con- 
siderable numbers by the Institution 
Impdriale dcs Jeunes Aveugles, and 
become independent men, many ex- 
ercising highly lucrative professions. 
In the U.S.A., where the lot of the B. 
is socially immeasurably superior to 
what it would be in England or even 
France, large numbers of B. pereons 
beepme notable scholars and mu- 
sicians. It is recognised in that 
country, how-ever, that whether in the 
training of the B. for a musical or any 
other professional career, or for com- 
petition in the labour world, first-rate 
masters, appliances, and institutions 
are required, and as liberal an educa- 
tion as that prortded by the state for 
seeing people, whether it costs more 
per capita or not. Practically every 
country in Europe, except Great 
Britain, and even the Eng. colonies, 
provide for the education of the B. by 
taxation. In regard to schools gener- 
ally, it is conceded that boarding 
schools are more to bo desired than 
day schools, home influence being 
prejudicial from the point of view of 
education; for the B. child is generally 
treated at home differentlj- from the 

O 
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seeing: cliildien: a similar objection 
applies to tlie mingling in one class of 
B. and seeing oliildien, the result 
often being tliat the memory of the 
B. ohild is developed at tlie expense 
of its other faculties. The habit of 
uniting for avowed economic reasons 
the B. witli the deaf and dumb in 
certain asylums is unsmmd policy. 
The acquaintances ripen into in- 
timacy with dire results, apart from 
the fact that the treatment for the 
two classes of afflicted should ob- 
viously he differentiated. Recreation 
and healthful surroundings are a sine 
qud non, but more especially in the 
case of those B. children whose 
vitality, whether congenitally or ow- 
ing to neglect, want of food, etc., is 
lower than that of the average child. 

Types and appliances . — The idea 
of enabling tiie B. to read by touch is 
an old one, wlilch would naturally 
suggest itself to all who de.sired to 
assist them in the attainment of 
knowledge. The first attempts at its 
practical application were made as 
far back as the 16th century, but were 
not attended by any great measure of 
success. The pioneer in the art of 
stamping characters on paper in relief 
was Haiiy, who, in printing his firet 
book in 1781, used the italic form of 
the Rom. lettei'. In 1832 Sir Charles 
Lowtlier, obtaining some types of tins 
kind from France, printed some parts 
of the Bible with his own hand. The 
use of tiie Rom. character, however, is 
attended with certain disadvantages, 
and a long controversy between its 
advocates aiid tho.se of Fry’s type, 
stenogi'aphic, and point systems, has 
lesuited in the abandonment of the 
Rom. characters in favour either of 
purely arbitraiT signs or of .«igns 
which in certain cases retain the crude 
forms of Rom. capitais. For one tliiiig 
the Rom. characters were not sulli- 
ciently distinct to the touch to be 
easily legible by its aid alone. Hence, 

in 1831, Gall ' ' ’ ■ ' ^ .’ 

acter founde 
Rom. capitals 

of curves. A ■ . . . , 

and others, especially m America, m- 
vented and employed other modifica- 
tions of the Rom. letters; but all of 
them, including Dr. Howe s use of 
small English letters without capitals 
and with angles for curves, are open 
to the same objection. They do not 
fulfil to tlie finger the promise they 
moke to the eve. It is only with great 
difficulty that they are mastered by 
those wlio become B. in middle lire. 
Doubtless a few of the B., chlel^- 
among those congenitally B. or B. 
from early childhood, have developed 
an extraordinary sensibility of touch; 
but acuteness of touch is not natural 
to the B. by any means, and can only 
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developed by assiduous practice 
and is not to bo cultivated in a hi"h 
degree by other than tlio.so who 
being exempt from nccc.-,dtY for 
manual labour, can keep tlie skin of 
the finger tips in a condition of soft- 
ness and delicacy. But even wlicii 
due allowance is made tor increa'-cil 
delieucy of touch, it may still be taken 
as a fact that the Rom. character, in 
all its modifications, is read by the li. 
with difficulty, and in proof of this 
the experience of -Vmericaii States 
schools may be aiipealed to. Accord- 
ing to annual reports furnished to tlie 
States legislatures in 1868, among tlie 
pupils at those schools where a Rdiiinn 
letter is used, and alter five vc.irs’ 
instruction, one-third road flucntlv, 
one-tliird imperfectly, spelling tlie 
words letter by letter, and one-third 
failed entirely. At the iMissonri In- 
stitution, on the other hand, where 
Braille’s dotted character was em- 
ployed, two-thirds of the piipiks coiild 
read fluently, and one-tiiird imper- 
fectly, while no failures were recorded. 
We have had tlie advantage of no 
similar statistics in England, but ns 
indicated above, the same practical 
difflculties have been felt. Dr. Fry’s 
aiplmbet of ordinary capitals wltliout 
their small strokes, invented in 1832, 
Taylor’s and Alston’s books in Fry’s 
typo in 1836, wore the In.et words In 
Roman. In 1838 commences In Eng- 
land tlie era of arbitrary signs. Some 
of these are frankly sliortlmnd — 
phonetic or stenograpliio. Others con- 
sist of rudimentary Rom. chiiracfei’S, 
or combinations of more .symliol.s 
and rudimentary Rom. capitals. The 
Jjiicas typo is based upon ordinary 
shorthand, tlie 
Icttei-s of tho 
being used whe 

Frero piionetic system tho signs i-e- 
present vocal sounds. Both systems 
render tlie books printed in them 
cheaper and less bulky tlinn tliose in 
which common '^ype is used, luit tlicy 
present great and often insurmount- 
able difflculties to tiie uneducated 
adult B. Dr. .Moon, himself a B. man, 
devised in 1817 a system in wblcli 
many of the Rom. letters aroTCtained 
in simplified or rudimentary forms, 
while those which are more compli- 
cated are roplncod by Frere’s simple 
linear signs, any infringement of tlie 
latter’s system being avoided by mak- 
ing tho purely arbitrary signs selected 
represent dilTcrent letters to tliosc 
which they are made to represent by 
Frero. His method ba.s tho great re- 
commendation of being very easy to 
acquire; but the books are bulky, 
which makes reading a slow process, 
and renders the cost of production 
very great. In Frere’s system tlie 
lines are rend alternately from h-ft to 
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riijlit and from ri^ht to left, the finder elusion that the system which best 
on rcachinK the end of the first line met the requirements of the B. was 
traversing a vertical arc to the loft the dotted system of il. Braille. That 
end or beqinniiiq of the no t lino, the .system was introduced into the In- 
lottcrs of whioli are all reversed, stitiition dos Joiines Aveu^lcs in 183t, 
Moon hoiTows the reversal of tlio and steadily grow in favour until 
alternate line from- Frere, but does there was scarcely a country in the 
not rever.so the letter.s themselves, civilised world in which it was not 
Moon’s typo is .still largely used by widely known and used, while at the 
homo teaohin!: societies, boinq, from same time a prejudieod opposition 
its simplicity, more adapted to tlie re- brought it about that it was scarcely 
quiroments of the dull or uneducated heard of in the United Kingdom until 
tlianthat which is known as tlie point 1809. The Braille dotted system, the 
system. But practically all the other introduction of whioli into this 
‘ lino ’ tj’pos have disappeared before country was promoted by Dr. Army- 
the advance of the ‘ point ’ or dotted tage. of tlie British and Foreign Blind 
system. In the transition period. Association, was invented by Loui.s 
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however, there was much confusion, ' Braille, a pupil, and afterwards a pro- 
any B. person, who had painfully ac-l fessor, of the Institution Natiouale des 
quirod tlie power of reading one: Jeuncs Aveugles, P.iris. Tlie bisis or 
system, having to repeat his labour in root form of Braille’s character is 
order to master another, so as to bo furnished by six dots arranged in 
able to buy tlie very limited literature three horizontal pairs • • . and every 
in ombo.ssed t.vpe on the market. In letter of the alphabet is represented 
ISfiO, however, was formed the by the omission of something teoin 
British and Foreign Blind Associu- this root form. 'Phe orni-ssions are rc- 
tion, which included among its gulated on the mo.st simple sy.stem 
members men of the highest ability For all the first ten letters, the two 
and Booial standing. Five of tlie six lower dots are omitted altogether, 
gentlemen who at tliat time formed each letter being formed by tlie two 
tlie executive council were totally B., upper pairs or by some further omis- 
and the sixtli was partially so. All si.x sions from them. The next ten letters 
wore able to read by touch at least are formed by adding the left-hand 
three systems, and were pledged to, dot of the lower pair to the former 
or pecuniarily interested in, none. The combinations, e.(i. B is represented 
associntion, after extensive and per- by = L by • , C by • •, and M liy : ' , 
.severing inqidries, came to tiio con- and so on. The remaining letters re- 
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quire both dots of the lower pair. The 
simpler forms when standing alone 
represent stops, and when follo^vin" 
a particular prefix, figures. In all 
there are sixty-three possible com- 
binations. The same system is applied 
to music, and the introduction into 
this country of a good system of em- 
bossed musical notation lessened the 
^eat difference previously existing 
between the prospects of JB. musical 
pupils in this country, and those of 
America or France. In America there 
exist at least two modifications of the 
point type, viz. the New York point 
and American Braille, in which the 
most fiequently recurring letters, e.g. 
E, S, T, A, are represented by the 
least number of dots. For working bv 
this method a simple frame with a 
plate of zinc or other metal has been 
perfected. The paper is kept In posi- 
tion over the plate by strips of other 
• metal, and the worker with his stilet 
makes the necessary indentations in 
■ the paper through the perforations in 
the securing hands of metal, which, 
besides hoiding the paper firm, guide 
the writer’s hand. When a line is com- 
pleted, the bands are placed lower, 
and the writer proceeds as before. 
The superintendent of tlie Jackson- 
ville School for the B., a Mr. F. Hall, 
has recently brought out a Braille 
typewTiter, and stereotype plate- 
maker, by which thin copper plates 
can be embossed and the requisite 
number of copies printed. An auto- 
matic Braille typewriter has been 
brought out in Germany, while a Mr. 
Wayne of Birmingham has con- 
structed a cheaper Braille writer. In 
addition to these and kindred inven- 
tions, many boards have been made 
to facilitate the working out by the B. 
of aritiimetical problems, the most 
up-to-date of which is that intro- 
duced by the late Rev, W. Taylor, 
containing a number of star-shaped 
holes, into which the student can lit a 
square pin in eight different positions. 
The board is effective also for algebra. 

Some notable blind persojis . — 
John.EfngofBohemia.who died fight- 
ing v'aliantly ; Ziska, the one-eyed, 
who lost his remaining eye in battle 
but continued to fight for Bohemia; 
Scapinelli, the B. philologist, and one 
of the most accomplished scholars 
of his day: Count de Pagan, who 
studied fortification and geometry; 
ilr. Nicholas Sauuderson, lecturer on 
optics, and professor of mathematics 
in Cambridge University; Sir John 
Fielding, half-brother of the novelist, 
and chief magistrate of Bow Sti-cet 
Police Court; Hueiier, an eminent 
naturalist and inventor of glass bee- 
hives; James Holman, who is said to 
have travelled without an attendant 
through a large portion of Europe, 
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penetrated 5000 m. into Itussian 
dominions, performed a vovage round 
the world, and actually oii one occa- 
sion saved the ship by taking (he 
helm; John Milton, the poet; Dr 
William Moftn, ii^ ontor of the Jloon 
typo; Henry FaWcott, professor nl 
political economyiat Cambridge Uni- 
versity and postmaster-general; Louis 
Braille, inventor of the Braille typo; 
Rev. Geo. Alatheson. preacher and 
writer of the Church of Scotland; 
Prescott, the American historian: 
Alexander Rodenbach, Belgian states- 
man; Leonard Euler, astronomer. 

Bibliogrnphn. — E. F'uclis, Causes 
and Prevention, TSS5; B. G. Johns, 
Blind People, 1S07; W, H. Levy, 
Blindness, etc., 1S72. 

Blind, Karl (1S26-I907), author and 
revolutionist of Germany, was born 
at Mannheim, and- educated for 
the law at Heidelberg. Ho took a 
siiffioicntly active part in the rising 
in S. Germany of ISIS to bo con- 
denmed to imprisonment for eight 
years; but his liberation by the 
people during his journey to Jlainz 
prevented the execution of the 
sentence. Subsequently during the 
inevitable reaction ho found hlmsoU 
compelled to fly first to Belgium and 
later to seek safety in England, where 
his revolutionary artivities con- 
tinued. T ■ ■ 

menthae t 

his effort , 'f 

Ger. freedom. His works arc political. 


The Ascent of Man is an epic upon 
revolution. She was born in ISIl 
and died in 1S9C. 

Blind, Mathildo (1S11-9C), poetess, 
adopted tlie name of her stepfather. 
Karl B., wlio played a con.splouous- 
part in the Baden insurrection of 
1848-9. At different periods she 
travelled in Switzerland, Egypt, and 
Italy, and it was her visits to Scot- 
land tliat inspired her to write two 
long poems, The PropheegafSt. Oran, 
1881. and The Heather an Fire, ISSfi, 
which is a pa.sslonnte outcry against 
the Highland oviction.s. In her epic. 
The Ascent of Man, 1888, she handle.-i 
so vast a theme as Darwin’s theory of 
evolution. As a WTiter of biography 
she is remembered for her Geonre 
Eliot, lSS;i, and Madanie Boland. 
1886. whilst she showed her gift for 
translation in her Eng. rendering,s of 
Strauss’ The Old Faith and jVrir, 
1873-4. and The Journal of Mane 
Bashkirtseff, 1890. At her death she 
bequeathed her property toNewnhani 
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College, Cambridge. The consciou-s Bro.ss lecturer, 1908. His works 
eltort that mars her more amhitiou.s include A Mound of Many Cilies ; 
v.'orks is overcome in her sonnets by Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-7 ; 
her broad humanity. Excavations in Palestine. 

Blindage is n screen constructed of Bliss, Philip (1787-18.57), antiquary', 
earth and timljor, or other avaiiable was born at Chipping Sodbury, Glos. 
inaterial.s, which .soldiers build to pro- He held various university posts at 
tect tliemseives again.st tiio enemy’s ■ Oxford, including that of registrar of 
lire when they are in a trench. the imiversity, 1824-53. His best 

Blind Spot, that part of tlie retina i known work is his cd. of Anthony ;) 
or internal norvou.s coating of AthenccOxoniensis and Easli. 

eyobali wliero tlic optic nerve pierces Blister, a vesicle or bladder formed 
through from the rear. The nerve ■ ky the exudation of serous fluid be- 
flbro.s not liaving spre-id out at tliis ' tween the epidermis and true skin, 
point, light falling thereon conveys the result of a bum, friction as in 
no impression ; so that if a small rowing, disease, or the deliberate 
oliject is so placed that the rays of application of a remedi.il agent called 
light from it fall only upon this area I u vesicant or B. Cantharides, or 
it is not perceived as being in the Spanisii fly, is the chief remedy em- 
(icld of vision. ployed as a B., and is usually applied 

Blindstory, in Gothic architecture, 1 in the form of a pla.stcr compounded 
another name for the triforium of a! of powdered cantharides, beos’-wax, 
church. It is directly opposed to the : resin, and lard, tlio mixture being 
clere.story. It consists of a gallery i spread upon adhesive plaster; the 
.situated immediately above the nave ' liquid and collodion of cantharides act 
of a basilica or clmrch. In some build- ; more quickly, but arc not so manage- 
ings the B. extends for the entire i able. Tlie vesicant causes a rapid 
length of the aisle, while sometimes i local inflammation of the sidn, sweil- 
it is nothing more than a naiTOWiing eventuaily ocour.s, and serum 
gallery against the roof of tlie nave. 1 aPPears in from six to nine hours. 
It serves the purpose of a flying The effect Is to withdraw the blood 
Imttre.ss to counteract the thru.st of from neighbouring parts and tha= 
the central vault. reduce inflammation, although if the 

Blind-worm,orslow-wonn,a worm- B. be too near the affected part in- 
liko creature usual! V about 12 in. long, flammation may bo increased. It is 
of which length half Is tail. Internal also found that quite distant parts aie 
traces of limbs indicate its relation i affected, probably because tlie stimu- 
to the lizard, particularly those of the I lus is conveyed by the peripheral 
skink family. Its nostrils are pro- 1 nerves to centres from wiiich it is 
vided with shields, while its eyes are 1 radiated to other nerves. In this way 
protected by scaly and movable eye- 1 the surgeons of former times erii- 
lids. It posse.sses long and pointed i pirically discovered that certain areas 
teeth which incline backwards. The I of tlie skin ivere sympathetically con- 
colom’ depends upon the age and * ncctcd noth certain organs of the 
varies a gi'cat deal accordingly, but 'body, though probably the benefit 
usually the adult is brown above and j obtained by blistering was slight, 
black underneath, while its young are For neuralgia, a B. may be placed 
white with a blacl: stripe running ' over tlie spine, from whicli the pain- 
along the centre of the baciv. They ful nerves proceed, but not over the 
inhabit bushes and feed upon earth - 1 scat of pain. For some forms of 
worm.s and slugs. Their bite is quite , headache, a B. on the nape of the 
harmless. Timidity is the chief trait ' neck supplies a counter-irritation. A 
of tlicir character, and their friglit B. over the heart in tlie early stages 
often causes a contraction of tlie of acute rlicuniatism lias a decidedly 
muscles resulting in a rigidity so beneficial effect. A small B., whetlier 
tense that endeavours to bend the produced artificially or not, is best 
creature often cause breakage. They left alone after being covered with 
hibernate dmlng winter in groups of greased lint, but if the quantity of 
about a score. serum is considerable, a .small punc- 

Bliss, Frederick Jones. American tore will usually cause the gradual 
arclueologist and explorer, b. in Syria, triclding away of the fluid. Bs. should 
I H59._ Graduated at Amherst College in no case be applied to the very 
and Union Theological Seminar}', New young or very old, or to person-, 
York. B. pursued independent re- suffering from acute kidney di8ease.s. 
searches in S}'ria; 1890-1900 became Blister-beetle is the name applied 
explorer to Palestine Exploration to sev. species of coleopteroiLs imects 
I' uud, conducting excavations at Tell- of the family Cantharidic. They fre- 
el-IIesy (Lnchish) and Jerusalem, quently posse.ss an irritant which 
discovering there the site of a city. B. raises blistei’s if applied to the skin: 
, much about pro- use of this property has been made in 
I hristiun pottery. Ely lecturer, 1903; medicine. Tlie best known species is 
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Caniltaris <or L^ftta) vcsicaloria, the 
Spanish fly, or common B., a native 
of ■ Southern Europe, which occurs 
rarely in Eneland. It is about three- 
quarters of an inch in length, and of a 
bright green colour; the legs and 
antennm are bluish-black. It feeds on 
the leaves of trees and lays its eggs in 
a liole in the ground,' where tlie 
maggot-like larvso live imtil they 
pupate. See Cantiiarides. 

Blitum, now merged in Chcnopo- 
diinn, is a genus of plants belonging 
to the Chenopodiaceie. Two species, 
B. capitatum and B. virgatum, are 
known as strawberry -blite, and grow 
in S. Europe. 

Biitung. or Blitong, see Billiton. 

Blizard, Sir William (174H-1S35), 
doctor, was born in Surrey. He was 
apprenticed to a surgeon at Mortlake, 
after which he studied at the London 
Hospital. In 1780 he became surgeon 
at the hospital, and helped to found 
a medical school there in 1785. Ho 
lectured at the school on pliysiologj' 
and anatomy. He became an F.R.S. 
in 1787, and president of the College 
of Surgeons. He uTOto soy. pamplilots, 
including Suggestions for the Improve- 
ment of Hospitals. At one time lie 
attended daily at a coffee-house in 
Comhill for consultations. 

Blizzard, a pecidiarly fierce storm 
characterised by an icy biting wind 
and fine snow. They are often fatal to 
man and boast, especially in America. 
The suddenness of their commence- 
ment and the rapidity of the con- 
sequent fan of temp., together with 
the blinding snow, make them antici- 
pated with dread by all who'hare once 
experienced them. Probably the most 
disastrous B. recorded is that of ISSS 
which was experienced in Dakota, 
Hansas, and Texas. So spontaneoii.s 
was its attack that field labqurei's 
died on their way to shelter, quite as 
" ' ' laused by the 


memorable ocoasior 
severity of the cold the K. Coiorauo 
was frozen to a thickness of one foot. 
They are caused by the climatic 
conditions following the passage of 
cyclones across the Eastern American 
states. The term probably owes its 
origin to the usual noise occasioned 
by the violence of the wind. 

Bloch, Jean de or Blioch, Ivan 
Stanislavovich (1836-1901), Tlusso- 
Polisb financier, economist, railway 
conlraclor and UTiter. Son of humble 
Jewish parents, educated at Indus- 
trial High School of Warsaw. B. was 
administrator, under gov. appoint- 
ment, of the whole railway sy.stem 
connecting the Black Sea and Baltic. 
He promoted an indtistrial movement 
in Poland, becoming head of the 


BIocI 

lumber and sugar trades; lS7I-«0 la 
"Totc Die Industrie in y.artum Polen , 
1S|5 B. pub, Russian Railroiids^ foi 
which ho was awarded a lirst-cla.s; 
medal at Paris Geographical Exliibi- 
tion. He planned the establishment 
of a system of pension funds for 
pensioning railroad cmplovcc.s. With 
Vishnegradski he wrote a'trcatiso on 
the subject ; also in French, CalcuU 
servants des Bases pour dcs Cnifse.’> 
des Retraites. He frequently engaged 
in scientific and pliilanthropic enter- 
prises among the poor: 1877 1). pnh. 
a series of cssaj's on Itnssia’.s economic 
condition, intended to calm imblic 
apprehensions ns to rius.sin’s financial 
cmbaiTassments ; 1878 appeared his 
Jvfluenccof Railtcai/s on the Economie 
Condition of Russia (gold medal, Parii 
Exposition). Member of ‘committee 
of scholars* of Ministry of Finances: 
1882 pub. Finanees of Ru.ssin in 19/5 
Centum. Other economic works were 
Statistics of the Kingdom of Poland, 
and various articles in the periodicals 
Biblioteka IVarzawska and .■tteneum. 
His Les Ouvrages Slat istico- Econo- 
rnigues, 1875-1900, is an abstract of a 
much larger work dealing partly with 
Jewisli fortunes in Europe. He vehe- 
mently defends tiicir cause and de- 
nounces tlieir abominable treatment 
and the trumped-up chaiges brought 
against them. B. is perhaps best 
known generally ns a propagandist of 
universal pence. As such he became 
famous by nrticle.s in Fr., Ger., and 
Eng. periodicals, his war-and-peaco 
museum at Lucerne, and 3'hc War of 
the Future, 1898 (Eng. translation. 
Is il'ar now Impossible t 1899), This 
work was said to have inspired 
Nicholas II. to is.suo his ‘ peace ’ de- 
claration. residting In the Ilnguo ron- 
fcrcuce, 1899. In it ho tries to prove 
that under prc.scnt conditions wai- 
must bccomo practically impossible; 
for ns, owing to various causes, 
".".’■.rn wars must host long, they 
1 result In starvation of both 
revolution and destruction of 
otatc. His theories did not pro* 
vent tho S. Mrican and Russo* 
Japanese wars of recent j'ears, hut 
his scheme was to suttio nil inter* 
national conflicts by arbitration. Hi' 
pamplilet Lord Jinherts's Cdinpaion 
and Us Co/iscr/Mcncc-s su^esteil Uif* 
blockhouse schcnie l»y whicli S. Africa 
was finally reduced. Ih retired from 
business life before his donth, dovof* 
ing himself to science and Iiteratnr«‘. 
See AnscU*8 Great Illusion, 
Vengerov, Kritikn - liiografichrski 
Slovar, vol. iii., 1892; IJans iJelhrUek 
\nP ■ ' 
lovi 

B . 

(I.S34-90), Danish paintcr.b at Copen- 
hagen. He studied at Coponlm 'cii 
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Academy, went to Italy 1852-C5, 
Kninini? a Echolarship for Rome 
V859. lie fust won a reputation for 
nature studies, especially those drawn 
from Jutland and Zealand, and for 
Immorous pictures. Ills chief work.s 
:iic, however, historictil. He won a 
fir.st-class medal and the decoration 
of the Lesrion of Honour at the 
Universal Exliil)ition, 1878. In 1883 
U. hecaino professor In Copenhagen 
.\cudemy, and professor at tlie school 
of Bcaux-Arts. He excelled in por- 
traying the semi-comic side of Italian 
convent-life, but sometimes treated 
sacred ceremonies too freely. B. 
painted two pictures for the Oratory 
of Fredericksborg. ‘ Visit of Mary to 
Elizabeth,’ and ' Jesus Clirist healing 
a Blind Man.’ Other works are: 

‘ Peasant’s Cottage,’ 1858: ‘ Fisher- 
man’s Family on Shore ; ’ ‘ Repast : ’ 
' Fisherman from .Sorrento ’ (Copen- 
hagen Gallery): ‘ Two Jlonks,’ 1802: 

‘ Roman Street Barber ; ’ ‘ Prome- 
theus ; ’ ‘ Daugliter of Jairus ; ’ ‘ Sam- 
son and Delilah ; ’ ‘ James of Scot- 
land visiting Tycho Brahe ; ’ ‘ Chris- 
tian II. in Prison at Sonderburg,’ 
1871; ‘Hans Tavson protecting 
Bishop ROnnow,’ and two frescoes in 
Copenliagon Univor.sity. See Miiller, 
33; Woilbuch, 72; Muthcr, IJislory 
nf Modern Pnintiny, 1895-0. 

Bloch, Marcus Elieser (1730-99), 
ichthyologist, was by profession a 
physician. His invaluable AUncmeine 
A'aiunieschichle dcr Fische, 1782-95, 
is the earliest standard work on 
ichthyology. Although he followed 
the airangomcnt of Linnmus, he 
cstab. 19 new genera and 170 fresh 
species. 

Bloohmann, Henry Ferdinand 
(1838-78), orientalist, studied Eastern 
languages at Leipzig and Pavia. En- 
listing ns a private in the British 
army in order to have opportunities 
of living in India to study the lan- 
guages ill situ, ho early succeeded in 
o!)tnining his di.schargo through the 
kindly interest of Nassau Lees, who 
later secured him the assistant pro- 
fcssor.sliip of Ar.abio and Persian at 
tile Calcutta iladrasa. With the e.x- 
c(;i)tion of one or two archrcologlcal 
tours, B. passed most of his life at 
the Madrasa, where ultimately ho 
became principal. The smnilest de- 
biils of Mohammedan Indian hi.story 
interested him. and though his Con- 
Iribulinne In the History and Geo- 
yraphy of Bcnyal is invaluable, he will 
be longest remembered for his faith- 
ful translation of the Ain-i-Akbari of 
.Vbfil-Fazl (first vol. only), the ap- 
pended notes of which give ,a splendid 
rieturo of the Emperor Akbar and 
ills court. 

Block, see Pni.i.Kv. 

Block, Maurice {181G-1901), a Fr. 


statistician. Ho was born on Feb. 18. 
of Jewish descent. He was naturalised 
at Paris after the completion of his 
studies at Bonn and Giessen. He 
entered the French ministry in ISKiin 
the agric. dept., and in 1852 he was 
appointed a member of the statistical 
olHce. His reputation as a stafsticiaii 
began upon his retirement in 18G2 
from public office, and a subserpient 
devotion of his whole attention to the 
eompilation of statistics. In 1880 he 
was elected a member of Academic 
dcs Sciences, Morales, et Politiques, 
and on Jan. 9, 1901, he died. Among 
his works are : Didionnaire de I'ad- 
ininistration franr;aise, 1850; StrAis- 
tifjuc de la France, 1800 ; Diction- 
naire gindrale de la poliligne, 1802 ; 
L’ Europe poliliQUe it i-ocialc, 1809; 
and Annuaire de V Economic politique 
cl de ftatistique. 

Blockade, and Laws of. B., a term 
used in both military and maritime 
warfare, but restricted to a very great 
extent nowadays to maritime war- 
fare. In military warfare it is an 
operation used in the place of a 
regular siege or liombardment, and 
consists of an attempt to cut off 
from uO outside comurnnications and 
supplies a hostile town. Obviously it 
is mostly used against a tn. diflioult 
of bombardment and regular siege, 
but also in a number of cases against 
tns. with a thriving commerce and 
trade which find oven a slight inter- 
ference with that trade irksome, and 
arc, therefore, the more easily in- 
clined to surrender. In the military 
sense a B. consists of the actual 
possession by a militars’ force of all 
means of entrance and exit from the 
tn. The examples of the B. of Paris 
and of Metz in the Franeo-Prussian 
War of 1870-71 may be mentioned, 
although the former after being 
blockaded also underwent a terrific 
bombardment. Naval B., which is 
usually meant when reference is made 
to B., is, however, different in many 
cssentials from military B. Originally 
naval B. must have been the equiva- 
lent of military B., that is, a prt which 
was blockaded ■ivas ns effectually cut 
off as a tn. surrounded by a military 
B., and even nowadays a naval B. 
is often only the naval supplement 
to a land siege, and in that case may 
be regarded as a purely military 
machine and an effectual barrier to 
all ingress and egress by sea. But 
quickly a differentiation must have 
growi up between naval and military 
B., since obviously it would be an 
open act of war for a neutral to 
attempt to cross the lines of a blockad- 
ing army, whereas a neutral ship 
might attempt to enter a B. port 
with no knowledge tliat a B. was 
actually taking place and in the lu-st 
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l)ooks, mosdv re- 

f^fn' “P 1? tho focogni- Ugioiis, were printed in the Nklier- 

neutrals, and lands and in Germany bj- tliisprocess. 
PS}'!***! powers of As a rule, eueii page was inniiilr occii- 
the state of B. But tins m itself led pied by an iilustration, with 
to abuse: ^ nntT-n,* la „ 1 i 


certain 


’Sa P PO"'®^' O' I explanatory words ap’peudcd, In't 

riiP lot,??! '^ofere sometimes wliole pages of text weie 

the actual B. had taken place, and j engraved. Hard wood wn.s generallr 
™*°P® ®r?tem readied ite u.sed, but before Gutenberg’s time 
tughest point in the huge paper B. copper also bad come into vogue. One 
of Aapoleous continental system and! of the best kmown series of B., tec 

Great Britain s reply in the orders in ' ^ 

council. The futility of the con- 
tinental system, which forbade France 
or France's allies to have communica- 
tion with Britain, was obvious in that 
Hapoleon himself was dependent upon 
Britain for a great part of his sup- 
plies. America, as the neutral nation 
which really suffered most, protested 
■strongly against this system. In the 
early part of the IDth century Great 
Britain and the U.S. asserted tliat 
in order tliat a B. should be binding 


was declared that ’ Bs. in order to be 
binding must he effective, that is to 
say, maintained by a force sufficient 
really to prevent access to the coast 
of an enemy.’ Pacific B. has given 
rise to much protest from neutral 
. nations, ns, for example, in the B. 
of the Venezuelan ports by Great 
Britain, German j', and Italy in 1902-3, 
so that it is noiv practically recog- 
nised that the right of B. is of a 
necessity a belligerent right. It is 
now recognised also that if a B. 
abandons its position save under 
stress of weather, if it is driven away 
by the enemy, or if it breaks the 
article, ‘a B. must he applied im- 
partially to tlio ships of all nations,’ 
it ceases to he effective. Tlie law as 
applied to the position of neutral 
vessels is, that neutral vessels are 
entitled to iiotiflciitioii before they 
can he seized for violation of the B.; 
that this notification may be made 
by one of the blockading vessels, by 
proclamation or by notoriety. It i.s, 
liowever, usually recognised also that [ 
if a vessel shall have had notice in 1 


Biblia Pauperum. was taken from 
a book oomiiosed about .S.50 by St. 
Ansgarius, afterwards I3i.sliop of 
Hamburg, and contained bihiical pic- 
tnros, witii explanatory Latin text. 
Aliout 1428 Lawrence Kostar, of 
Haarlem, printed an ed. of tlio Specu- 
lum Humana: Snhaiionis, cacli page 
iialf picture, linlf text; tlie excollonce 
of tlie latter (cut of course in reverse) 
is remarkable. 

Blocking Course, a teclinical terra 
applied in architecture to tlie course 
of stones or bricks placed above the 
cornice to make a termination. 

Block Island, formerly Jrnnisccs, an 
is. situated about 1) m. S. of Rhodes 
Is., U.S.A. It belongs to the last- 
named isle, and has a lengtli of nliout 
8 m. At its northern extremity is a 
lightliousc. New Shorcliaui, o popular 
summer resort, stands on tlie is., 
whose linrbour on tlio eastern side I.s 
improved, it not altogetlier formed, 
by a breakwater. 

Block System, see RAttWAys. 
Bioemaart, Abraham, or Blom 
(c. I5C5-1657), a painter of the Dutcli 
school, bora at Gorkum. Ho started 
Ill's career wliile very young, painting 
all lands of objects, but later on he 
settled down cliiolly to the painting of 
landscapes, tlirongli wiiicii lie boeamo 
greatly esteemed. lie is fanions for 
liis distinct originality, but more 
especially for the e.xcceding brilliance 
of lii.s colouring. His greatest fame 
seems to liavo Iieen attained in ids 
representation of the cliiarosenro. In 
spite of all tlii.s, liis paintings lin%-o 
licen at various timc.s very severely 
criticised. Ho had four son.s ; Cor- 
nells, tlie younge.st, was noted as an 
eri ■ ‘ ’ at Utrecht.. 

■ N. Holland. 
It Hunrlom to 


any way and attempts to violate the I the N., and has a pop. of 3554. 

B., slie is a good prize, hut it such ' Bloemfontein, cap. of tlio Orange 
notice is not formal but ari.ses from i Free State. It is situated at a I'Clght 
notoriety, then tlie rule shall bo aslof 4518 ft. above sca-lovel on the H. 
leniently construed as possible. , Modder. It is comiccted fiy rail wltii 


Amongst the subjects dealt with at 
the Hague Conference in 1^08-9 was 
B., and a nmnber of rules dealing 
with this siibject were formulated. 

BIock-bo‘*l. X - : 07 print- 
ing from >• ' '• ' * " cks, 

is said to n *:i s'S '’ 

China five centuries before it was 
kDO^vn in Europe. Early in the 1 5th 


Kimbericy, Cape Town, Port 
beth, and Johannesburg. x\mong its 
public buildings is the RaadzanI, 
formerly the mccting-placo of tne 
Orange Free State Baud, now' the 
.wat of the provincial council. 
Though its manufs. are few, its trade 
is vcr 5 * extcn^Jivc. Its dry, hcaltliv 
climate makes it n favourite rc'iort oi 
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invalids. Eng. is the common tongue. 
In 1904 the pop. was 33.883, nearly 
hall of whom were white. Lord 
Roberts occupied the place during 
the Boer War of 1899-1902. It was 
chosen as tlio seat of the Supremo 
Court of S. Africa in 1910, upon 
the formal declaration of its recog- 
nition as a province of the Union of 
S. Africa. 

Blois. the cap. of Loir-ct-Cher, a 
dept, of Franco. It i.s situated mainly 
upon the r. b. of the Loire. The tn. 
is of two parts, ancient and modern. 
The former occupies a position upon 
a hill, while the latter is nearer the 
ri V. Tlie newer portion ha.s fine quays, 
and is specially attractive to the 
visit.or by reason of its magnificent 
old castle. Its many historical associa- 
tions give it additional interest. Its 
pop. in 190G was 18,457, and its 
manufs. arc chiefly porcelain and 
gloves, and its trade in brandy, wine, 
and timber is increasing. 

Blois, Peter of (c. 1120-C.1200), a 
medieeval theologian and moralist, 
born at Blois. He studied theology at 
Paris under .lohn of Salisbury. Later 
on he liecamc preceptor to William 
II. of Sicily, and was made Keener of 
the Privy Seal in 1 1 07 . The next year 
he came to England as a private 
secretary to Henry II. In 1170 he 
became chancellor to Richard, Arch- 
bishop of Canterlmry, and al.so to 
Baldwin, who succeeded Richard. 
Ills writings include many allegoris- 
ing Bcrrnons and addresses. 

Blok, Petrus Johannes, Dutch his- 
torian, born at Holder, 1855 ; studied 
at Leyden ; professor of history at 
Groningen, 1884 ; at Leyden, 1894; 
directed historical studies of Queen 
Williclmina. His special study was 
social-political history of Nctliorlands 
in middle ages. It'orks ; Ecne IJol- 
landsche slad in de ndddelemwen, 
1883; ■ • • ^’edcr- 

landsclu . . ' rans. as 

Tlislorv . ■ Nether- 
lands, ' . .of the 

monthl 

Blomofield, Francis (1705-52), a 
topograplicr, Ijorn at Fcrsfleld, Nor- 
foUt, England. He is Imown prin- 
cipally by his great work. The History 
oj Norfolk, which gives extensive 
information concerning his native 
county. Ho did not live to complete 
it, however, but died while at work 
upon the 3rd vol. It was continued 
inter on by a Mr. C. Parkin, who pub, 
it in five vols. From 1805-10 it was 
again pub. in eleven volumes. 

Blomofield, Leonard (1800 - 93), 
naturalist, formerly Leonard Jenyns, 
was educated at Eton and St. John’s. 
Cambridge. In 1835 he pub. his ex- 
cellent Manual of British Vertebrate 
-•(in'iiiofs, tlie ornithological sections 


of which have been selected for special 
praise. Prom 1828-49 ho was vicar of 
HwaHham Bulbcck, Cambridge, and, 
although tlie chair of zoology at his 
own university' was offered liim, re- 
fused to give up his purooliial work. 
In 1800 ho finally settled at Bath, to 
wliich town lie presented the ‘ Jenyns’ 
Library,’ which contained 2000 vols. 
dealing mostly with natural histoiT, 
and also his fine herbarium of British 
plants. Ho was the first president of 
the Bath Matural History Club, and 
was further a member of most of tlie 
learned scientific societies. 

Blomefield, Sir Thomas (1744-22). 
general and colonel -commandant of 
the Royal Artillery, was witli Admiral 
Hawke’s fleet at Quiberou, served in 
the West Indies at the capture of 
Martinique and K.av.annah, and be- 
came in 1771 aide-de-camp to General 
Conway. As brigade-major he con- 
structed floating batteries on the 
Canadian lakes : he wa.s wounded at 
Saratoga. In 1779 he was appointed 
superintendent of tlie Royal Brass 
Foundry, in which capacity lie carried 
out much needed reforms, substitut- 
ing cast-iron and brass guns for the 
inferior ordnance ho was obliged to 
condemn. In the expedition against 
Copenhagen in 1807 he distinguished 
himself by hi.s command of the artil- 
ioi-y, and from 177!) to his death made 
full use of his scientific experiments 
in gunnery in his work as inspector 
of artillery. 

Blomtield, Sir Arthur William 
(1829-99), arcliitect, was educated at 
Rugby' and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He had already built up a 
large practice for himself, when, in 
1801, ho was elected president of the 
Architcctmal Association. It was as 
architect to the Bunk of England that, 
he designed and built the law court'-- 
branch in Fleet Street. This is his 
most notable achievement, but he 
also designed and restored many 
churches and schools. The rebuilding 
of the nave and S. transept of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, in revived 
Gothic sty'le, and the entire S. porch, 
was carried out under his direct siipor- 
vihion, whilst his careful work may 
also bo seen in Safisbiwy and Canter- 
bury' Cathedrals. Other of his pro- 
ductions are King’s School, in Ches- 
ter, the museum at Charterhouse. 
Godaiming, the Royal College of 
Music, and tlie church of' St. Bar- 
nabas, Oxford, the last in an Italian 
style. 

Blomfield, Charles James (1786- 
1857), a bishop of London. His father 
was a schoolmaster at Bury St, Ed- 
munds. From his father’s school he- 
proceeded to ’Prinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He became a fcUow of tho 
university. In 1810 he took holy 
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order? and lieoame ineumbonfc of St. 
Bofcolpii, London, nfne year.? later. 
In 1^S22 he was appointed arclidejicon 
of Colelie.stcr. Siihsefinently he xras 
ordained hisliop of Cho.st.er in 1824, 
from wiiieli place, after holdinsr office 
for four yeiuvs, lie was transferred to 
London. Ah a cln8.sieal scholar he pos- 
ses.ses some standing, and his editions 
of i92scliyluH. Callimachus, and Euri 
pides are erudite and scholarly. His 
work as an ecclesiastic was, in ar 
unusual measure, aotiee and thorornrh. 
One of his objects wa.s the buildins 
of additional churches. He person 
ally siiiieriutonded the organisation 
of a scheme to build fifty simul 
taneously. 

Blommaert, Philip (lSOS-71), 
Flemish autlior, liorn at Ghent, 
collaboration with Conscience 
worked to secure the revival of the 
Flemish lanffuage. His edition.? of 
Thcophilus in ISHfi, a f*'lemisli poem 
of the 14th century, and Oul- 
vlacmsche Gedichten in 18,51 earned 
him a certain amount of literary 
fame as an anti-French zealot. A 
vol. of poems, his first product, arc of 
less importance, while his greatest 
work is his history of the Beiglans 
(1849). He demonstrates in this work 
■ the existence of a Ills’ll standard of 
culture among his countrymen, 
attained in the face of political in- 
signifloance. 

Blommer, Nils Johann Olsson (1810 
S3), SweilNIi hmdseapo painter, born 
at BlommeiSd in Sweden. He tried to 
represent all that lies in the poetry of 
the people, and portra.ved mythical 
figures wliich belonged to no par- 
ticular age or poet, but ratlier gave 
expression to national sentiment, 
•tmong his works are ‘ A'eckan’s 
Sport.’ ■ The youth and the Elves, 

' The Faithful Sister.' 

Blommers. Bernardus Johannes, 
Duteli painter, born at La Hayo, 1845. 
He paints interiors, landscapes, and 
scenes of humble life. His pictures 
have great beauty of colouring and 
spiritual power, and depict hirgely 
the jov of life. In 1875 his ‘ Wlieroarc 
the pigeons? ’ won liim mueli fame. 
Other works ore ' Girl Knitting.’ 
‘Shrimpers’ f.4ni.stcrdam National 
Museum), 'Mother’s JoyA Private 
collections in London, Edinburgh, 
ami Glasgow contain pictures of his. 
See Roose’s Dutch Painters of the 
MnetecnOi Ccntnru, 1898-1901. 

Blond, or Blon, Jacques Christophe 
(1670-1741), a Ger. painter, born at 
Frankfort: studied in Italy, and lived 
for some year.s at Amsterdam as a 
painter of' miniatures, and later of 
larger portraits. He then came to 
England and attempted to intro- 
duce Lostman’s method of oopper- 
.plate reproductions in colour of 
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mepotints. Ho was not spcce,ssful 
and died miserably in ,a Er, hospital.’ 
. Blondel, a Fr. minstrel, is iainous 
in history because tradition saya he 
was tlio means of securing the ransom 
of King Ricliiird I. after liis im- 
prisonment by Leopold, on bis jour- 
ney home from Pale.stine. Ilntortu- 
nately a lato L’itli ceiiturv Chronicle 
of liheinis is tile sole source of t!ii= 
tradition. According to the tale the 
harper in the course of his wanderings 
m search of his master, the Lion 
Heart, played one day a love song 
beneath the castle of UUrronstein in 
Austria, and to his joy recognised the 
well-known voice of Rioliard singing 
from the tower tlie selfsame ditty. 

Blondin, Charles (1821-97), n cele- 
brated rope-walker. Ho wns horn nt 
St. Omer. Franco. His professional 
career began at the age of five, when 
his talents earned for him tlie title of 
tlio ‘ little wonder.’ Trained nt 
Lyons, he devoted his abilities to 
rope-walking, and on his succe.ssful 
attempt to cross Niagara Falls on a 
rope 1100 ft. long and 100 ft. above 
the water, noliioved instantaneous 
popularity. He performed the same 
feat many times, varying it uitli 
different accompaniments, among 
which were those of carrying n man 
across on lii.s back, porlonuiiig blind- 
fold, wlieoling n barrow, and on stilts. 
Ho died in 1807 nt Ealing, London. 
Vast crowds flocked to bis norforin- 
ances, the gnthoring nt his first 
attempt over Niagara Falls number ' 
ing over 25,000. * 

Blood, tiiollnid h.v which tlio tlssiii"^ 
and oigans of the body nro rioiirlshoi'*' 
lid tliefr waste prodiiots c.arrie®' 
away. Aiterhil B., wbicli is rich 4® 
oxygen, is bright rod in colon®'' 
venous B., roiitaiiiiiig littlo oxyge''® 
is dark red. It is sliglitly lioavier till"® 
water (sp. gr. I'Ofi), lin.s an alknll".® 
reaction, and lias a temp, of nliri'"’ 
100° K Tlio quantity contained P" 
the liurnnn body is iiliuiit oiio-tlil 
tcentli of tho wlioio by weight. 1 
has a circulatory movomeut, boiP'^' 
piimpod tliroiigli tlio arteries n,"," 
•eins by the heart at tho rate of fr.V'J" 
130 bents per minute, t!”'- 
amount propolled being from 150 
190 c.cms. per lioat. Tliero are t.ul 
circuits in tlio B. movemont : froi'r 
tile left ventricle tlio fluid proeced.f 
through tlie systeinio circulation,; 
communicating witli nil the tissues' 
nd organs except tho respiratory 
system; it returns to tlio right auricle, 
passed on to tho riglit ventricle, 
hence at the ne.xt boat it is propelled 
tlirongli tlio pulmonary circulation, 
rhoro it becomes oxygenated, return- 
ing again to tho loft aiirielo: it is once 
more forced to tho left vontriele. 
where tlie cyolo starts anew. A’iowcd 
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microscopically, tlie B. consists of a has separate vessels called lymphatics 
straw-coloured fluid containing a which ultimately communicate with 
large numhor of small round red the thoracic duct, by which the 
bodies called red corpuscles, and a l>unph may he returned to tlie B. A 
smaller n\imhcr of white corpuscles pale colour in the blood results from 
or leucocytes. The yellow fluid, called I poverty of rod corpuscles, and is the 
plamna, is vorv complex in composi- 1 condition called amemia ; the result 
tion, containing water, albumins, ortis that the tissue.s and organ.? are not 
protcid.s, and a certain amount of j adequately nourished, 
rnlneralsalts, of which sodium chloride nViffe corpuscles . — The loucocytc'- 
is the most important. One of the are animal celts consisting of protci- 
Iirotcids, fihrinouen, is converted into ( plasm. They are Mpable of amoeboid 
a string!' substance, fihrin, when the 1 movement, that is, a corpuscle can 
B. leaves the body. The threads of: change its shape and engulf small 
fibrin settle down, carrying with '■ particles. This propert! renders them 
them the red corpuscles, until the B. ! indispensable to the body as scaven- 
becomes a jelly-like clot. This process j gors or destroyers of poisonous Par- 
is called coagulation, and has im-| tides and germs. When disease germs 
portant uses, for in a wound the B. ' are present in the B., there is a con- 
dots as it emerges and plugs up the test between their multiplying poweis 
injured vessels. The Ciilcium salts in and the capacity of the leucocyfcs for 
the B. are essential for the conversion absorbing them. They are found in 
of fibrinogen into fibrin, so that dot- the Bmiph as well as in the B.. ocem- 
ting may be prevented by adding in varying forms, and probably vary 
potassium oxalite, tlius forming cal- in function. Leukiemia, or leuko- 
cium oxalate, which settles at the cythmmia, is a condition where tbe 
bottorn of the fluid, so that tlie sin-- number of white corpuscles is higher 
face does not coagulate. After the than nonnal; an cnlaigcmcut of the 
formation of the clot, a straw-coloured lymphatic glands occurs, and in tlie 
liquid separates out ; tliis residue acute foi-m other rnfiid changes take 
is called scrum, and represents the place which are highly dangerous, 
plasma viinus the fibrinogen. The Blood, Avenger of. Among primi- 
plasma, thoreroro, serves as the tive tribes, where there was no cen- 
modium for soeuring the mobility of tral authority to maintain order and 
the coriiusdcs, and also contains justice, each community was bound 
substances capable of producing co- to defend itself, and this induced in 
agulation. every family or clan a strong feeling 

lied corpuscles . — Tiiese are rod iii- of solidarity for purposes of protoo- 
eonoavc discs of ’008 mm. diameter tion or retaliation. If one member of 
ind '002 mm. thickness. Tiioy have it was injured all the rest wore 
t, tendency to run together in roule- zealous for retribution. There seems 
aux when the B. is withdrawn from to have been practically no distinction 
Ghe body, and are so numerous that a drawn in very early times between 
djrbic millimetre of B. contaias about accidental and intentional homicide. 
\\ro millions. Hence it is that their Each was avenged alike, preferably 
so'd colour dominates the B. as a by the nearest male relative of the 
in hole; the red is due to the pigment slain man, ‘ the A. of B.’ This state 
fQjcmoglobin which is enclosed in each of things still exists in some conn- 
Igirpu.sclc by a fine membrane. The tries, c.p. in Arabia, and oven in tlie 
(ojcmoglobin is capable of combining wilder dists. of Europe. Among the 
Uioscly with oxs'gen, so that the ! Hebrews, however, it was recognised 
fajnetion of the red corpuscles is to ! tliat deliberate murder stood on a 
miJvy oxygen from the lungs to the i dilTerent footing from accidental man- 
jTerent parts of the body. The ; slaughter, and though the find had- 
toiynen readily combines with sub- 1 davi (from Gael, the nearest kiasraan) 
foiances which have a stronger affinity ; in both cases sought for revenge, yet 
ci-;r it than hamoglobin, so that tlie ^ there were provisions made for sec’ur- 
o iemoglobin travels back to the lungs i ing to an unintentional homicide a 
i'icficiont in oxygen and is darker in ' place of refuge and a fair tri il. For 
-colour. The carbonates and other ' such the altar of the t-ibernacle and 
iwaste products are carried back dis- the cities of refuge were sanctuaries 
(solved iu the plasma. The red cor- > (E.x. xxi.. Num. ,xxxv.. Ueut. ?:ix.). 

' puscles do not actually come into' Blood, Thomas (c. 1028-80), an Eng. 
contact with the fibres of the tissue.^ adventurer, was commonly styled 
which they feed ; the lymph or part , Colonel B. He received presents of 
of the colourless portion of the B. , estates in Ireland in return for mili- 
acts as an intennediarv-, passing; tary services rendered to the pari, 
through the walls of the capillaries ' side. These -were forfeited at the 
and reaching every part of the tissues. ■ Restoration, but he again got posscs- 
Tiio quantity of Ijunph in the body | sion of them from Charles II. He 
15 greater than that of the B., and it distinguished himself in 1CC3 by en- 
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deavoui'ing to seize thelord-lioutonant 
of Ireland at Dublin Castle. At 
another time he attempted to seize 
the Duke of Ormonde mth intent to 
hang him. Shortls' after this, he 
almost succeeded in thieving the 
cromj and jewels from the Tower of 
London. Charles II. visited him in 
prison, and through his fearlessness 
and persuasion D. obtained his re- 
lease. One of his most daring adven- 
ttires was the rescue of Captain Mason 
from a guard of troopers close to 
Doncaster. 

Blood-bird, or MlcUphaga sanguino- 
Jenia, is a species of the Australian 
family Meliphagidre, or honej’-eaters. 
The bird is small and beautifully 
coloured, with a long beak and tail. 

Blood -flower, a plant of the 
AmarylUdacEO family. It is in- 
digenous to S. Afi-iea. The usual 
colour of the flower gives it its name. 
It contains poison, and tlie juice of 
one variety, the H. (oxicarius, is 
used in S. Africa for the poisoning of 
arrows. The flower is in tiie form of a 
line cluster. Propagation of bulbs is 
sometimes .achieved by cutting bulb 
across, an operation which causc.s 
secondary bulbs to grow on the edge. 

Bloodhound, belonging to that 
class of dogs called hoimds. Its name 
is derived from its finely 
sense of smell, and more 
wliero this sense is cmploj 
tracking of a bleeding creat , 
blood provides the scent necessary. 
The dog is able to select from a con- 
stantly moving herd of deer the 
wounded one, and to track it tlirough 
seemingly impassable difficulties. It 
is sometimes alluded to as a sleuth- 
hound, from the Sliddle-Eng. word 
‘ sleuth,’ meaning track. It is 
probable that from the B. all other 
varieties of the hound breed are de- 
scended. Formerly it was greatly 
used in Britain, though its use is 
now very rare, the latest occasion 
when Bs. wore led being about 1880. 
when Lord Wolvorton hunted with 
them in Dorsetshire. The physique of 
a B. is magniacont, and especially 
noble is the build of the head. Tlie 
large dropping ears, the long face, and 
the pose itself, give it a dignified and 
grave bearing. The colour of the 
animal is deep tan, occasionally with 
black spots. Their use in sport and in 
the sterner purposes of man-hunting 
dates from tJio Romans. Until the 
abolition of the slave trade in 
America, their use in tracking run- 
away slaves was almost universal, 
though the variety of hound then 
used was not tlie pure B„ but a 
typo called tlie Cuban-bound. This 
type Is largely different from tlie 
true, and re.sembles a breed obtained 
by crossing mastiffs witli hull-dogs. 
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but their inferiority in qualities of 
percoptivo scent was amplv balanced 
by tlicir extraordinary forocitv. It is 
sometimes calJod tlic Cuban-inastiiT. 
The metliod of the B. in retalning 
tlie scent of its quarry is to follow it 
steadily and slowly till it is auccesstui 
in reaching the object pursued. If, 
hoivorer, tlie scent is lost, tiie 
sagacious animal carefully retreats 
along the tmsuccessfiil path till the 
scent is found, when it makes a fresh 
attempt in another direction. Tlie 
cliaraoterlstics of the B. arc as 
follow: The bead is long and dome- 
shaped, with largo pemiulent ears : 
between the eyes and above tiiem arc 
puclcers of the skin, which add to the 
dog’s already iatelligont e.vprcssion; 
tlie eyes themselves are somowliat 
■ ' third Ild is 

bloodsliot 
' ■ breeds no 

Eiiropeau 
m tlirongli 
irt of the 

various nobles to seeuro a perfect 
strain, to attain whioli end the 
greatest expense and pains would bo 
incurred. 

Blood-poisoning, a morbid condi- 
tion duo to tlio circulation of bacteria 
in the blood stream. See PrAWUA. 

.- .a red rain wWob falls in 
Europe, jllcro.scojilo 
reveals rod dust from 
the sandy deserts of N. Africa to bo 
the cause of the phenomenon. The 
cause Is tliought to bo found in the 
upward force of waterspouts and 
wliirlulnds. Among tlie natives of 
N. Africa these rainless whirlwinds 
are called ‘ devils.’ Tlie Canaty 
Islands arc subject to similar phe- 
nomena. 

Bloodroot, or Sanguinaria canaden- 
sis, is a species of Papavoruceai native 
to N. America. It grows from a 
rliizorao wliioli is of use medicinally. 

Blood-stains, the dried and dark- 
ened residue loft on clolliing. eta., 
after contact witli blood, often Im- 
portant ns ovidenco in criminal 
actions. Tiio problem may bo to 
decide whether a given stain was pro- 
duced by blood or not, whether the 
blood was that of a human being or 
not, or wliotlier tlie stain is recent or 
not. The time for wliloli a B. has 
been in c.xistenco can only be aiiproxi- 
matcly decided by tlie amount of 
hardening or tlio deepening of the tint. 
.\ftor tlio blood lias become black, no 
further change c.an lie detected. Tlie 
tests to decide wlietlicr a stain was 
produced by bjood or not may be 
raioroscopio, speotroscopio, or cliomi- 
cal. The stained substance Is first 
soaked in a solution of glycerine in 
water to a sp. gr. of 1'02S. Tills 
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Boltens the stains without causing i 
other clianges. Examination under 
tho microscope should then roveai the 
presence of corpuscles, wliich, how- 
ever, are similar in shape amougst all 
tho mammalia except the camel tribe. 
For spectroscopic examination a solu- 
tion of tho suspected substance l>i 1 
water is prepared. Tho spectrum of I 
blood exhibits two dark bands, one in | 
the middle of tho green rays, and thei 
other between them and the yellow. | 
TIio addition of ammonium sulphide 
to the solution reduces the oxy- 
hrcmoglohin to haemoglobin, and one 
dark hand only is exhibited. The 
clilef chemical tests are the reaction 
yvith gnaiacum and the production of 
hffimin crysUils. The former is carried 
out by treating the stain with tincture 
of gimiacuin, and adding a small 
quantity of peroxide of hydrogen. A 
bright blue colour is produced, but 
the te.st is not decisive. Hasmin crys- 
tals arc produced by adding common 
salt and glacial acetic acid to tiie 
stain and heating to evaporation. 
These tests merely decide tlic pres- 
ence of mammalian blood, and to dis- 
tingui.sh botrveon human and other 
blood it is necessary to make use of 
the ofTcct of inoculating animals ■nith 
the blood of a different species. If, 
for instance, a'rabbit has boon inocu- 
lated P’ith human blood, its blood 
produces an antiserum which reacts 
in a certain P'ay with a solution of 
human blood, from whatever in- 
dividual it may have come, and 
p'hleh docs not react in that way with 
the blood of an individual of any other 
species. It is only necessary, there- 
fore, to treat the blood of a suitably 
inoculated rabbit with a solution of 
tlio suspected stain, to decide whether 
the latter was produced by the blood 
of man or not. 

Bloodstone, a name given to the 
stone heliotrope. It is a dark green 
. with red spots. The presence of a 
chloritic mineral explains the green 
colour, while tho red is due to ha;ma- 
tito. Inferior tjqics are characterised 
by an opaqueness, and bear a re- 
Fomblancc in this respect to the 
iasper. A distinction is drarvn 
between the B. and the heliotrope 
from this same transparent property, 
present in the heliotrope and absent 
in the common forms of the B.; but 
the distinction is scientifically untrue, 
and therefore unrecognised. In the 
Deccan traps of Indi.a'tbe B. is found 
in large quantities, and it is cut and 
polislicd at Cambay. Its use is 

mainly in tho decoration of seals, 
knife-handles, etc. TIic name is 
applied also to haematite. 

Blood-worni is the popular name 
applied to tlie larva) of some dipterous 
insects of tlie genus CInr0T}O7nits and 


family Chironomida;. In form they 
arc worm-like, and owing to the 
hmmoglobin present in it their blood 
is red; they live in mud and sand in 
water, and anglers use thorn for bait. 
The full-grown insect is a midge witli 
narrow wings and long, plume-like 
antenna:. C. plumosus Is a common 
British specie.s. 

Bloomer Costume. About 1848 the 
‘ Woman’s Rights Movement ’ in 
America gave rise to tiio adoption of 
an attire for its members somewhat 
rc.sembling that of man. In the 
following year, 1S49, Mrs. Bloomer 
gave her name to a co.stume which 
consisted of a short jacket, a short 
skirt reaching just below the knee, 
and a pair of ‘ bloomers ’ obviously 
made from the pattern of Turkish 
trousers. The coinage necessary to 
adopt the now form of apparel was 
found wanting in many, and the social 
etteets prevented all save a few from 
following Mrs. Bloomer’s advice. 
Many ideas relative to tho improve- 
ment of feminine attire have been 
advanced, of which tho ‘ divided 
sldrt ’ is tho nearest approach to the 
bloomer costume. 

Bloomery, a refining furnace for 
changing pig iron into malleable iron. 
The iron is melted by the furnace, and 
a blast driven through pipes oxi- 
dises the carbon and silicon, a 
‘ bloom,’ or lump, of malleable iron 
being the result. 

Bloomfield, cap. of Davis co., Iowa, 
U.S.A. It is situated 1 m. S. of E. 
Fox. It possesses flour mills, and con- 
tains the S. Iowa Normal and Scien- 
tific Institute. Its pop. is 1913. 

Bloomfield, Benjamin, Baron (1768- 
1846), lieutenant-general, owed his 
advancement to his musical talents, 
which favourably impressed the 
Prince o^ Wales, afterwards George 
IV. The latter appointed him his 
chief equerry in 1806, and eleven 
years later the keeper of the privy 
purse. Until 1822 B. remained the 
l^rince’s confidential adviser, and 
j although he then resigned his ap- 
i pointments because he had fallen into 
I disfavour, he was sent to Stockholm 
in 1824 as minister plenipotentiary. 

1 His benevolence was conspicuous 
I during his direction of the garrison of 
i Woolwich, where he founded schools 
I for the children of soldiers of the 
' ordnance corps. 

■ Bloomfield, Robert (1766-1823), an 
1 Eng. poet, was bom at Honington 
and educated at the national school. 
He learned the shoemaking trade in 
London. His first poem. The Milk- 
maid, was pub. in tho London Mafja- 
cine. In 1786, while staying in the 
country. Ids idea originated for the 
I Farmer’s Boy, and he afterward.s 
' composed it in a London garret. It 
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was pub. in ISOO, and 25,000 copies sional iulcutions. His works arc 
were sold. His la ter life, was rendered GlossoffrnpJiia, a work stili of vaiiic 
unhappy through blindness and among literary antiquarians ; A'nmo- 
poverty. lexicon, a dictionaiT of law terms: and 

Bloomington: 1. A city of McLean Fragmenla Antiqxniatis. His HoscoM 
CO., Illinois. U.S.A. It has foundries appeared, cd. with his Life, in 1S91. 
and machine shops, meat-packing He died at Orieton. 
establishments, and timber-yards. Blouse was originallv the Fr. term 
Valuable coal mines are near the city, used for a looso-fltting upper gar- 
which is situated in a fertile and pro- ment worn bv the peasants, the 
gressive farming region. A small favourite colour being blue. Tlio B. 
forest called Blooming Grove gives has for very many years been popular 
the tn. its name. Its commercial rise with women of all countries, and 
dates from 18G7 when the proximity specially of England and America, 
of coal was discovered. Pop. (190G) Blow, John (1C4S-170S), was an 
25,60G. 2. A city of Monroe co., Eng. composer of music. He obtained 

Indiana, U.S.A. Its pop. of 64G0 are his dcgieo of doctor of music, and 
employed cliiefly in the mauuf. of then became organist of W'stminster 
furniture and wooden articles, and in Abbey in succession to Purcell. In 
the adjaeent limestone quarries. It 1C74 he was master and composer at 
has a noted univereity, whose station tlie Chapel llo 5 -aI, and afterwards 
of biolog}' is situated at Winona Lake, master at St. Paul’s Cath.edral. He 
Kosciusko co. Its settlejnent took composed the musie for the anthem 
place in ISIS. s ‘ I was glad when they said unto me ’ 

Bloomsbury, a diet, of W. -Central at the opening of the cathedral. 
London, lying N.E. and S.W. bo- Blow-fly, or Bluo-boltio, is the 
tween Gray’s Inn Road and Totten- name given to sev. species of Jlus- 
ham Court Road, and N.W. and S.E. cida;, dipteroia insects related to tlie 
between Boston Road and Holborn. houso-lly, Jtlvsca domestica. They 
It contains the British Sluseum, diller fiom the ordinary fly in being 
University College, University College of greater size, having a bright blue 
Hospital, and other public buildings, abdomen, and in flying with a loud 
Blore, Edward (1787-1879), archi- buzzing somid. The eggs are deposited 
teot, born at Derby on Sept. 13, son in moat and develop 'into maggots, 
of the topographer, Thomas B. (17C4- Calliphora vomitaria and C. crylhro- 
1818). Hedosignoda houseat Abbots- ccphala are common British epecios; 
ford forSir WaltcrScott, and executed and Sarcopliapa citrnarin, the flesh-fly, 
designs for other important mansions amombor of the family Sarcophnglda!, 
and public buildings in various parts resembles the B. very closely, 
of the countr}'. He ivas entrusted Blowing-niaohino, a contrivance 
with work at Lambeth Palace, Wind- ' ' ’ ' ■ re or leas con- 

sor Castle, Glasgow Cathedral, etc. comi)rc.»sod air. 

He did much to revive the Gothic pe is the ordin- 

styleof architectm'e. Hed. inLondon. , which consists 

Blore with Swinscoe, a township of of a wctlgo-shapcd chamber with col- 
N. Staffordshire. It is situated 4 m. lapsiblo leather sides ; tlie top and 
N.W. of Ashbourne. Pop. 250. bottom arc rigid, and the bottom Is 
Blount, Charles lG54-93)f English provided with a valve opening in- 
author, born at Upper Holloway on wardly, so that as the collapsible .sides 
April 27. His father, who was Sir nro e.xtended, the air enters. When 
Honrv B., had ptib. a de.seription of the top and bottom are squec.zod to- ' 
his journey to the Levant. Every gethcr again, the air is prevented by 
paternal care was lavished upon the valve from esciiping otherwise 
Charles’ education. His Anima than by the nozzle. In the double 
Mundi awoke considerable criticism bellows there are two comi)artinents 
on account of its scepticism, and was separated by a fi.xed partition, and an 
banned by the Bishop of London. His inwardly opening valve is situated in 
be.st known btfok is Tfie Tuo First the under side of each compaitment. 
Books of Phiinstralus, conceniinir the On the m.icblno being e.vtended and 
Life of Apollonius Timneus, IGSO. compressed by a lover acting on the 
His end was tragic. An infatuation lowermost rigid board, the air enters 
for his deceased wife’s sister was made the lower compartment, whence it 
hopeless h ' can only escape to the upper one, 

and B. sin which acts as a reservoir, a n eight on 

Blount,'! the uppermost rigid board producing 

quarian, b a fairly continuous current through 

shire. Detailed knowledge of his life the outgoing i)ipo from the upper 
is scanty. His Catholicism hampered compartment. For bhtst-Iurnaccs 
his career at law, and he retired to his blowing-engiue.s. depending upon the 
state nt Orieton. Ho continued his to-and-fro motion of a steam-driven 
study of the law, but with no profes- i piston, are used. There is a chamber 
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with an inwardiy-openinK valve on 
each side of tlic piston, bo that air is 
expelied at cticli stroke. Both cluim- 
hers of the cyiindercommunicate with 
a iartre air-reservoir, so tliat the blast 
is kept iiniforni. Fans for compresa- 
in" air depend upon the centrifugal 
motion of air l)etw(!on vanes fitted to 
tlie spokes of a riinles.s wlieei. Tlie 
fan is enclo.BCd in a cylindrical cham- 
ber soniewiiat cxeentrically; the air 
is admitted at orifices around tlie 
axle, is driven towards the circum- 
ference by tlie revolution of the fan. 
and ciner^e.s tlirougti a pipe fixed 
tamrcntially. Tlie best results are 
obtained with curved vanes, tlie con- 
vex side toward.s tlie exit. In parts 
of Spain a water B. is used. A fall of 
water is necessary, and tlie arrantjo- 
ment includes a cistern where the 
water collects ; a wooden shaft with 
a few air holes through which air is 
Bucked as the water falls doum the 
shaft; and a wind chest wiiere tlie air 
and water separate. The water flows 
away tlirousli an exit pipe at the 
bottom of tlie chest, and the air is 
forced out throiurh a nozzle by the 
compression induced by the con- 
tinuous descent of air mixed with the 
fnlllni? water. Itoots’s rotarj- blower 
has a chamber wiiioli consists of two 
semi-cylinders separated by a rec- 
tansular space (treater in width tlian 
ttio radius of tlie cylinders. Mounted 
axially witli the cylinders arc two 
rovolviiifr pieces, sliapcd like a fiffure- 
of-eiKlit, almost equal in lenftth to the 
diameter of the .»emi-cylinders. They 
revolve in opposite directions, beine: 
at risht anitles every quarter-revolu- 
tion. The air enters at the base of 
the chamlicr into the space between 
tlie rovolviiiq pieces wiiich (tradually 
diminisiies until the air is expelled at 
the top of the cliaiiibcr. 

Blowpipe is a weapon employed by 
Indian tribes of S. America both in 
liiintinKand in war. A poisoned sliaft, 
fixed in the end of the B. or tube, is 
driven out by the lireath. Tiie tube, 
usually about 10 ft. long, is made of 
reed or the stems of a palm. Kcar 
Para, the poisoned arrows, made of 
palm spines, arc 17 in. long, whilst in 
Peru tlicy are only about 2 in. in 
lengtii. In Borneo, the Dyaks liave 
a similar weapon called a ‘ sumitan.’ 
The arrows are tlicre tipped with the 
upas-juice. One (rreat advantage of 
the B. is that it makes no noise, so 
tliat the hunter can discharge a 
quiver-full before picking up his 
game. The arrows arc deadly, even 
at a distance of 35 yards. 

Blowpipe, an instrument used with 
a gas or spirit flame to quicken com- 
bustion and tliereforc increase the 
temperature of the flamo area. In its 
usual form it is a conical vessel with 


the mouthpiece at the naiTOw end 
and a fine nozzle inserted towards the 
base. This shape provides an air 
chamber whicli tends to equalise the 
blast, and in which the moisture of 
the breatli may condense. A uniform 
blast can, however, only be obtained 
by using the mouth as an air-cham- 
ber, keeping it well distended by air 
throughout tlie operation. Glass- 
blowers use a similar instrument, and 
for high teniperature.s a blowing- 
machine is used. 

Bloxam, John Rouse (1807-91), 
historian, educated at Rugby and 
Cambridge; IiI.A. of Magdalen College 
in 1835, X).U. 1847, a fellow 183G. In 
1811 lie became pro- proctor of the 
university, and held various offices at 
his coOege until 1802. He was full of 
sympathy witii the Tractarian vicar 
of Upper Becding, .Sussex. He pub- 
lished and left in manuscript valuable 
collection.s relating to the historj' of 
Magdalen College. 

Bloxwich, a vil. of E. Staffordshire. 
It is an cedes, dist., and is situated 
3 m. N. of Walsall. Its pop. is 5558. 

Blucher, Gebhard Leberecht von 
(1742-1819), Pru-ssian field-marshal. 
Prince of Wahlstadt, wa.s born in 
Mecklonburg-Schwerin. In the year 
1756 he entered the service of 
Sweden, and four years later was 
captured by Prussians in the Pome- 
ranian eampaign. He was persuaded 
by his captors to enter the service of 
Prussia and was given a lieutenancy. 
He served in the later battles of the 
Seven Years’ War. He gained pro- 
motion to the rank of captain, but by 
his excesses in private life lost favour 
with the authorities, and di.sgusted 
with ills treatment retired into 
private life (1773). ‘ Captain B. can 
now take himself to the devil,’ was 
Frederick’s comforting remark on his 
resignation. For fifteen years he 
settled down on his own property and 
devoted himself to farming, but in 
1788 after the death of Frederick he 
was restored to his old regiment tlie 
Red Hussars, ip the following year 
he became a colonel, and in 1794, as 
a reward for his ser\ices in the Fr. 
campaigns, he was made a major- 
general. In 1801 he became a lieu- 
tenant-general. The war of 1805-G 
found him active as a cavalry leader, 
and as such he took part in the battle 
of Auerstadt, and he covered the rear 
of Prince Hohenlohe’s army on the 
retreat to Pomerania. He then went 
northward and fought in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lubpck. being in Xov. 
180G forced to surrender to the Fr. 
at Ratkau. He was soon exchanged 
and was actively employed in various 
parts of the country until the Treaty 
of Tilsit. During the period of 
Napoleonic domination he was 
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actively in touch -with the national 
party, and was, in 1812, banished for 
his pronounced opinions from the 
court. The heginninfr of tlie War 
of Liberation found him placed in 
hig:h command of the Prussians, and 
ho organised the Prussian army, be- 
coming commander-in-ohief of the 
army of Silesia with 90,000 men under 
his command. He was fall of energy 
and was prepared to attempt any- 
tlilng. His army was kept together to 
a very great e.vtent owing to the 
knowledge that B. would attempt 
anything whether supported or un- 
supported. Ho defeated Slaodonald 
at Katzbach. and by his defeat of 
'Marmont prepared the way for the 
defeat of Napoleon at Leipzig. He 
was made a general field-marshal 
after the defeat of Marmont, and 
stormed Leipzig on the last day of 
the battle. He persuaded the allies 
to carry the war into Fr. ter., and by 
his com-age and energy in the face of 
defeat he ultimately triumphed and 
led the army of Sile.sia directly on to 
Paris. He proposed that the ravages 
of the French in Germany should bo 
avenged by equal ravages in Paris, 
but was prevented from carrying out 
his proposals. In 1814 he visited 
England and was welcomed every- 
where enthusiastically; in the same 
year also he was made Prince of 
Wahlstadt. He retired to Silesia, but 
was soon called from his retirement 
to take part in the campaign of the 
Hundred Days, fie su.staincd a severo 
defeat at Ligny, and in this battle 
nearly lost hi.s life. But he moved on 
and marched to the assistance of. 
Wellington. His forced march was 
the means of his intervening at the 
critical moment in the battle of 
Waterloo, and of turning the defeat 
of the Fr. into a headlong rout. The 
rout wa.s complete and decisive owing 
to B.’s relentless pursuit of the enemy. 
The allies re-entered Paris in .Tuly 
1815, and here B. stayed for some 
time. He retired, however, to his 
Silesian estates omng to his age, and 
died there in Sept. 1819. Through- 
out his life ho was rash, hasty, and 
Impetuous, but these qualities, which 
told against him in private life, were 
the means of inaldng him a dashing 
leader of cavalry, a good patriot, and 
a great general. 

Bludenz, a tn. of Austria. It occu- 
pies a position on the R. Hie. It has 
an interesting castle and alum works. 
Its pop. is 246G. 

Blue, one of the primary colours. 
Artists use as B. pigments : ultra- 
marine, which is prepared from lapis 
lazuli and is very e.vpon.sive; cobalt 
B., of which there are manj' varieties, 
consisting of cobalt mixed with 
earthy or metallic bases : indigo ; 
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Prussian B.. which is forrooyanide of 
iron. In dyeing, the Bs. form a large 
group of the coal-tar products. In 
laundry-work a B. colour is imparled 
to linen and cotton goods in a very 
faint degree to heighten the impres- 
sion of whiteness; many preparatious 
for this purpose are in use. 

Bluebeard, a character first appear- 
ing in ‘ Barbe Bleue,’ one of Per- 
rault’s Conics (1G97). Ho was a 
monster of wickedness who killed 
his wives, liiding their bodies in a 
secret room. His end came through 
an unconquerable curiosity of hi.s 
last wife, ivho opened the secret room 
and made the gruesome discover.v. 
He was killed by her brothers. Ills 
bluebcard gave rise to the appellation. 

Bluebell is the name given to the 
Campamcla rotnndifolia in Scotland, 
where it grows very abundantly, and 


which is a species of the monocoty- 
Icdonous order Lllincem. 

Blue-bird, sometimes called Blue- 
warbler and Blue-robin. It is a ' 
native of America, and is recognised 
with as much pleasure ns the robin Is 
by the English, by reason of its tame- 
ness and absence of fear of Iiutnan 
beings. It is rather larger than the 
robiii, though its general ai)poaranco 
and diet closely approach It. It lays 
about si.x pale-blue eggs. As a mi- 
gratory bird it sounds the approach 
of .spring ivith its return. 

Blue Bird Is the name of a nlay, 
written by Maurice Jlaetorllnok, 
which first appeared in London in 
1910, and was regarded ns a very 
great success. It is an allegorical 
fairy tale, and recounts In an o.x- 
tremely simple, charming manner 
the adventures of a boy and girl ir 
search of happiness (the ‘ Blue Bird ') 

Blue-books, a name given to pari 
publications, which are u.sunlly bomh 
with blue covers. The idea of printiiif 
records of pari, business orlpdiiatcd ir 
a dispute in IGSl over the question ol 
the Dul:c of York’s exclusion from the 
tin-one. A statement was circulated 
that falsified accounts of the pro 
ccodings had been circulated, and it 
wa.s therefore proposed by .Sir John 
Hothain to print all reports. The 
cheap price of these publications has 
only been in vogue since 183G. Save 
where a special price is stipulated, 
the usual amount charged is one 
halfpenny per sheet of four pages, 

A subscriber of £20 annuaily may 
obtain all pari, records Issued through- 
out the year. Naturally the out- 
put increased in bulk, and possibililic.s 
of confusion in their arrangement 
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existed, but the method o£ indexine 
adopted and tlie inclusion o£ a prfieis 
In tlio front of each vol. makes it 
possible to refer quite quickly and 
easily to any paper, no matter how 
triilinq, or of what session. From the 
Board of Trade a useful publication ia 
issued monthly for sixpence, which 
contains valuable information relat- 
inif to the world’s trade and com- 
merce. Without counting theaccounts 
of t he different Bills, the number of B. 
i.s.siied in 1SS7 was 1234. In 1887 a 
rc.solution was passed concerning the 
reproduction of printed matter in the 
B., wliich stated tliat no rc.straint 
would be exercised upon the repro- 
duction of information contained in 
tlio majority of gov. publications, 
but tliat every rule of copyright was 
to be observed in the treatment of 
matter printed in the Hoard of Trade 
Journal, the reports of the Cliallenaer, 
and oflicial maps and cliarts. The 
distinctive colours which mark foreign 
‘ B.’ are, America, foreign correspond- 
ence, red; Gor., white; Fr., ycilow; 
Austrian, red; Portuguese, white; It., 
green; Japanese, grey; and Chinese, 
yellow. 

Blue-bottle, Cornflower, or Cen- 
laurca C’vanus, is a species of Com- 
positre well known in our corn and 
wheat fields. The pretty blue head 
has large neuter florets of the ray. 

Bluebottle-fly, an insect related to 
the house-fly. It is larger than the 
latter, but smaller than tlio blow-fly. 
A loud buzz marlts its flight, and the 
extent of Its wings aoro.ss is almost an 
inch. Its head is black, the thorax 
grey, and the abdomen blue, with 
tlirce black stripes. Its finely 
developed sense of smell enables it to 
find the flesh upon which it lays its 
eggs. It thrives most numerously 
from spring toauturan, and iscomraon 
to Great Britain and Europe. There 
are many species, the most common 
among them being the greenbottle- 
lly. ' The process of development 
from the egg occupies about one 
month 

Blue-broast, or lilolacilla sitccica, is 
a bird belonging to the wagtail family. 
It breeds in holes of trees, laj's 
greonisli-bluo eggs, feeds on insects 
and worms, and has a sweet voice, 
'flio plumage of this little creature 
varies from ashy brown above to 
bright blue beneath, and it is noted 
for its sweet song. 

Bluc-coat School was founded soon 
after the endowment of Christ’s 
Hospital by Edward VI. The old 
Eohool buildings in Christ’s at New- 
gate Street were given up in 1902. 
The fine now school at Horsham. 
Surrey, is now conducted on ordinary 
public school lines. The uniform still 
consists of blue gown, yellow stock- 


ings, and knee breeches. See also 
Chuist’s Hospitai,. 

Blue-eye, a bird of minute structure 
and great beauty. It is found in large 
numbers in New S. Wales. It belongs 
to the honey-eater.s, and goes under 
tho name of blue-cheeked honey- 
eater. These birds often congregate 
upon thickly -flowered branches and 
suspend themselves in every conceiv- 
able position. _ They are scientifically 
called Entomyza cyanotis. 

Bluefields River, a river of Nicara- 
^a flowing into the Pacific Ocean. It 
is joined by the Escondida, and 
empties itself into Bltiefield’s Bluff. 
The tn. of Bluefields is within a few 
miles of its mouth. 'The river is about 
.^0 m. in length. 

Blue-fish, a fi.sh belonging to the 
family Scomberidre. It is character- 
ised by tho absence of detached 
finlets, isolated dorsal spines, and 
lateral armature of the tail. It has 
two dorsal fins. The E. coast of N. 
America is its only home. It is blue 
on top and wliitish below, while a 
large black spot is seen at tho ba.“c of 
the pectoral fins. Its food is other 
fish of smaller size; and it attains a 
length of three to five feet. 

Blue -gowns, a terra given to 
Scottish paupers. It originated from 
beadsmen who in return for a small 
annuity were employed by person.s 
dc.sirous of their clTorts in prayer. On 
the king’s birthday each beadsman 
received a blue cloak, a loaf of bread, 
a bottle of ale, and a penny for every 
j'ear the king had lived. Attached to 
the gown w.as a medal which bore the 
message ‘ Pass and Rejiass,’ which 
practically authorised their mendi- 
cancy. The practice was stopped 18G3, 
and the calling has become extinct. 

Blue-grass, a grass found In Europe 
and N. America. It is permanent, 
and has a great value as pasturage. 
The property of its creeping root- 
stalks causes it to form thick tml. It 
is noted in Kentucky. Another name 
is June grass. 

Blue Island, a vil. of Cook co , 
Illinois, U.S.A. It ha.s copper works 
and extensive brick yards. Pop. 3000. 

Blue Jay, or Cyanoeitla, i.s an 
American genus of tiie Corvida;, or 
crow family. C. trislnta is a beautiful 
bird, tho plumage being blue above, 
white beneath, and variegated with 
black and white Like other members 
of its family it is a great thief, and in 
tho spring it eats both the eggs and 
young of other birds, though in the 
summer it feeds on fruit and insects. 
It has a harsh and unmelodious voice. 

Blue John Mine, a cave of many 
chambers in Derbyshire. It is situ- 
ated in Tray Clift in the N. of the co. 
W. Castleton is 1 J m. distant. 

Blue Mountains: 1. A spur of the 
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Di%iding Range of mfcs. in New South 
Wales. They run almost parallel with 
the coast about 80 m. from it. A 
passage was found over them loading 
to the Bathurst Plains in 1813. 
Mt. Beemarang, 4100 ft., is the 
highest point. Parts of the roads 
which cross thorn are 3400 ft. above 
sea-level. Great engineering obstaclc.s 
in the construction of a railway over 
them have been overcome. Caves 
exist of great size, those of Jonolan 
being notjihie. 2. A range of mts. in 
Oregon, fr.S.A. ft extends from N. 
to S. passing through the co. of 
Umatilla. The mts. are composed 
chiefly of granite, and their slopes are 
covered u ith great forests of pine and 
fir. 3. A range of mts. in Jamaica. 
who.se highest peak is West Peak, 
7105 ft. The alt. of this system, whose 
main chain extends from E. to W. 
varies l.etivecn five and seven thou- 
sand feet. 4. (Kittatinny) A long iiit. 
system of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, forming part of the Appa- 
lachian system. It stretches from 
Orange co.. New York, traversing the 
counties of Sussex and Warren in 
New Jersey. At the Delaware Water 
Gap the II. Delaware crosses the 
mts. Theirstruoture is largely of rocks 
belonging to the Silurian period. 

Blue Pill, a oieroury preparation of 
oonsidorahle therafieutic value. It 
may bo prepared by rubbing 2 oz. of 
mercury witli 3 oz. of conteotioii of 
roses and adding 1 oz. of powdered 
liquorice. Jleicnry in this form is 
active, and produces marked effects; 
the blood corpuscles are Inorcascd in 
number, the blood is improved tem- 
porarily, and sources of irritation in 
the intestines are quickly removed, 
it is therefore useful in what is usually 
called biliousness, but its continued 
administration is generally not ad- 
visalile. 

Blue Ribbon is the badge of ail total 
abstainers, who at one time styled 
themselves the ‘ B. R. Army.* The 
army commenced its career in 1878 
in America, and extended to Britain. 
The term probably originated from 
the B. K. badge wliich was worn by 
each Knight of the Garter. The term is 
used also when speaking of some prize, 
as, for instance, the ; Derby ' stakes. 

Blue Ridge, tlie easternmost chain 
of the Appalachian Jits, of Virginia 
and Carolina. It is famou-s for the 
splendour of its scenery. Its highest 
point is the Grandfather, in N. 
Carolina, 5897 feet. 

Blue Shark (Varcharias (ilancus), a 
native of tropical seas, but a frequent 
visitor in warm summers to the Eng- 
lish Channel, whore it is detested by 
the fishermen, as it destroys both 
fish and nets. It is generally 6-12 ft. 
long. 
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Blue-stocking, a term applied to 
ladies of learning and literary uccom- 
plishmont-s; e.-^pccially tliose wijo air 
their erudition in a manner pednntio 
and unwomunl.v. About 1750 a 
literary circle was estal). in l.oadon 
consisting of ladies and gentlemen, 
among wliom wa.s tlm distinguislicil 
.Jfr. Benjamin Stilliugflect, wlio wore 
regularly blue stockings — hence the 
name. The name has been adopted 
in Franco and Oeruuiny. 

Blue Suns. In Aug. 1SS3 a scries of 
tremendous volcanic explosions oc- 
curred in the Sunda Straits: tlio 
Krakatoa Jit. was completely blown 
away, leaving a cavity of 1000 ft. 
deep, and the contour of tlio .stridts 
was changed for many ndles. Tlio 
darkness caused by clouds of smoke, 
ashes, and mud wa.s so great that at 
Batavia. 100 m. distant, lamp.s were 
lit at mid-day. It was e.stimated tliat 
dust, stones, and mud wore projected 
to a height of 17 m. But far above 
these tlic finer particles and sul- 
phurous gases p-ero earrled westward 
by atmospheric currents, spreading 
also N. and S.. and roaelilng in a few 
p-oeks nil round the p-orld Unnotico- 
ahlc during the day, tliey produced a 
wonderful effect at sunset, tlio sun 
itself appearing of various strange 
eolonrs, bluo. green, coppery, etc. 
This ctu-ious phenomenon p-as re- 
marked evcrj-whcrc Pithin 30 to 40 
degi-ecs from tho equator. 

Blue-throat, somet imes nailed Blue- 
breast. is a bird closely resembling 
the nightingale, and possesses beauty 
of form and voice. Its ability to 
imitate tho songs of other bird-s 
earned for it a Lapland name mean- 
ing a hundred tongues. Tho throat 
and upper neck are bright blue. The 
females are less conspicuous than tho 
males. As a bird of passage it is 
knop-n in many jiarts of ICurope. 

Blue-wing, or Qucrouccitila discors, 
is a species of Anntidic, and is often 
called the bluc-pinged teal. It is a 
brilliantly coloured bird pith bright 
bluo wing-coverls. It Is a native of 
N. America which migrates in winter 
to S. America. 

Blum, Hans, a Ger. author and 
........ 

Leipzig and 
' ' -. lieichstag, 

larrister at 

Lei " ....... 

in -9 cd. 

Gr, - of hi.s 

fathoj-; JJie Lilocn vnsrrr Sorialdnno- 
kralic; l’’ursl Bismarcl: wnd srlnc 
kcil; Das crsle l'icrtclj<dir/iundcrl dcs 
deidschcn lieichs, 1899 ; Die dcxilsrlw 
licvohdion, 1848-9; kiis dcai tnlicn 
Jahr;IiigcncLebenscrmncnmiicn,\\)hl. 

B. also p-roto drama and fiction, 
including Die Ueberbandc. 
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Blum, Robert (1807-4S), a Ger. many popular songs, of which the 
politician, bom nt Cologne of poor best known is, perhaps, ' My Queen.’ 
parents. He was nt first engaged in Blumenthal, Leonhard, Count von 
nuinual labour as an artisan, but j (1810-1900), Prussian general, re- 
though self-educated he later (1831) i ceived militerj' education in Prussian 
became secrotary and cashier to the ; Cadet Corps (becoming officer in 
Leipzig theatre. Here Ids literary j Reserve Guard, 1827), and at Berlin 
career began, and in 1840 he became i Military Academy. Member of the 
prominent as the founder of the \ general staff, and chief of the staff, 
Schillerrerein. In 1845 he was a i of Schlesnig - Holstein army, 1849. 
leader in the German Catholic move- 1 He served in the campaign against 
luont, and during the stormy scenes ! Denmark, 18G4, and under Crown 
wbielv took place during the rovolu- 1 Prince Frederick W tUiam in Austrian 
tion bo did much to control the , Campaign in the same capacity. B. 
mob. He wa.s elected member of the was chief of the staff to Crown Prince 
Franlffort National Assembly, where j of Prussia in Franco-Prussian War 
ho was the chief leader of the Left. In (1870-1), being present at the sur- 
1848 ho was sent to Vienna, as bearer render of Sedan and the siege of 
of a congratulatory address from the Paris. Later he commanded Fourth 
Left to the people of that city on their Army Corps, with head-quarters at 
revolution. Ho himself took arms in Magdeburg, becoming general of iu- 
it; was arre.sted and shot, Nov. 9. fantry, 1873. In 1888 created field- 
Blumenau, a Ger. colony in Santa marshal by Emperor Frederick III.; 
Catherina, Brazil; on li. Itajahy, inspector-general of Fourth Division. 
GO m. N.W. of Disterro. Founded in Blumenthal, Oskar, Ger. dramatist 
1852. Healthy and fertile. Pop. and satirist, bom in Berlin, 1852. 
30,000. Tile cap., B., is the seat of a Founder and manager of Lessing 
Ger. consul. Pop. 5000. Theatre there (1888-97). Among his 

Blumonbach, Johann Friedrich light, popular comedies are: Dcr 
(1752-1840), Ger. naturalist, born at Prohcpfcil ; Die grosse GlorJ.-e ; Dcr 
Gotha; oducjited at Jena and at sehwarze Schleier, 1891; Ileule und 
Gottingen, wliero ho beoamo extra- Gcslem and Ini weissen Diissel (both 
ordinary professor in 1770 and ordin- with Kadclburg as were sev. others); 
ary professor in 1778, remaining at the serious dramas, Her f67e Loire and 
the university for about sixty years. Dcr Schxtnir der 2’reue, appeared 1904- 
During that time he lectured on 5. B. also wrote sketches, epigrams, 
natural history, anatomy, medicine, and satires, including Allerhand Un- 
nnd physiology, and made re.searche.s gezogenheiten; Oemiscltte Gesellschafl, 
of the greatest value. In 1785, and 1877; Aus heiterm Himniel, 1882. 
therefore before Cuvier, he estab. the Blunderbuss (perverted form from 
dependence of zoology on corapara- Dutcli dander, thunder, and bus, gun, 
tivo anatomy, and also made import- original, box), a sliort gun with a 
ant contributions to ethnology. He largo bore, firing a number of balls or 
visited England in 1788 and 1792, and slugs. Its name ma 5 ' have been per- 
his jubilee in 1825 was made an inter- verted to ‘blunder’ because practi- 
national celebration. He resigned his i cally no aim is taken uith it. At 
professorships in 1835. His works j short range it can do much damage 
include: Dc Generis Tlvmani Pnrie- among a number of objects. It is now 
(«(c iVidira. niS; Jfamialo/ A^cfiiraf obsolete. 

Jlislnru, 1780; Jnslitulioncs Physio-' Blundeville, Randolph de, Earl of 
Ingiccc, 1787 ; CoUcclio CromoriiTO ! Chester (d. 1232), a warrior and 
Divcrsnruni Gentium, 1790 - 1828; statesman, succeeded as Earl of 
j\[unval of Cnnipririilive Anatomy and , Chester in 1180. He married Con- 
IVij/siolof/p, 1801, etc., many of whicli , stance, widow of Geoffrey, son of 
were trans. into sev. langu.agcs. He Henry II., in 1187. He joined in 
was very popular botli as an author , Richard's interest in the siege of Not- 
and a lecturer. ' tinghaminll94,accomi)unicd Pdehard 

Blumenbaohia is a S. American to Normandy, quarrelled with Con- 
genus of Loasaccfc with a hairy fruit stance, and imprisoned her in the 
which becomes attached to the coats castie of .St. John Beveron in 1196. 
of wild animals and thus distributes A lew years afterwards lie married 
tlio seed. Clcmenec, sister of GeolTicv, accom- 

Blunicnthal. Jacob von (Jacques), panied John abroad in 1199. Holed 
Ger. pianist. l)oru at Hamburg. 1829. armies engaged in Welsh wars and 
After studying under Grtind (Ham- accompanied John to Poitou in 1214. 
burg). Boclilet and i-iechtor (Vienna), He took John’s, and hater Ilemw 
and Herz and llnldvy (Paris), he HI. ’s side against the barons in 1215, 
came to London in 18 18. Here lie was and together with Full: de Breauta, 
appointed iiiiini.st to Queen Victoria. , stormed and plundered Worcester in 
,aud .soon became well knomi as a com- , 121G. In 1217 he received tlie earldom 
poser and teacher of music. lie wrote of Lincoln, and the following year he 
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went to the H 0 I 5 - Land. Here he 
joined m the siege of Damietta in 
1219. Hetui'ning home he deserted 
the royal party and plotted un.snc- 
cessfuUy with He Hrdautd to smTirise 
the Tower and obtain the dismissal of 
Hubert de Burgh, but ultimately sub- 
mitted. He took part in the siege of 
Nantes in 1230, and was left in BriH 
tany with Auniaie and William Mar- 
shall in charge of the army. He re- 
turned to England in 1231. 

Blunt, John Henry (1823-84), a 
theologian and prie.st, was born at 
Chelsea, and was for some years en- 
gaged as a manufacturing' chemist. 
In 1850 he went to Durham Uni- 
versity, being ordained deacon two 


Blyth 


years later. In ISOS he was appointed 
Vicar of Kennington, and in 1873 he 


received the crown living of Bever- 
stone. His works include an anno- 
tated edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer (1867), Historil of the English 
liefornwtioi 'Doc- 
trinal and . 870), 

and a Diet, . . 

Blunt, John James (1794-1855), an 
Eng. divine, born at Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, and educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. In 1816 he 
graduated fifteenth wrangler and ob- 
tained a fellowship. Till 1834 he held 
curacies in Shropshire, hut at that 
date he became rector of Great 
(lakley, Esse.y. In 1839 he was made 
Lady Margaret profes.sor of Divinity 
at Cambridge, and in 1854 he was 
oflered, but declined, the bishopric of 
Salisbury. His best known work was 
Undesigned Coincidences in the Writ- 
ings both of the Old and New Testa- 
ments il833). See Professor Selwyn’s 
Mesnoir of him (1856). 

Blunt, ‘■ ■■V -s.n, 

traveller 

worth Houui,, .. 

of Francis Scawen B., and was edu- 
cated at Stonyhurst and St. Mary’s, 
Oscott. From lSSS to 1869 he was 
in the Diplomatic Service. In the 
latter year he married Lady Anne 
Noel, daughter of the Earl of Love- 
lace and grand-daughter of Lord 
Byron. In 1872 he succeeded to the 
Crabbet estates on the death of his 
elder brother. He then travelled for 
some years in the E. with Lady B., 
visiting Arabia. Sj-ria, Algeria, Egypt, 
Persia, etc., and some of these voyages 
are described in hooks by Lady B. 
In 1885 and 1886 lie unsuccessfully 
contested Cambridge in the Home 
Bnle interest, and in 1887 lie was 
arrested and imprisoned for two 
months in Ireland, in connection witli 
agitations on Lord Cianrlcardc’s 
estates. His best known vol. of poems 
is the Love Sonnets of Proteus (1880); 
and bis most considerable liistorical 
work The Secret History of the English 


.XTr / ''onni, -■'mong nis ouwt 
w orks may be ment ioned : The Fuiurr 
1S82 ; The Wind and the 
illnrhnnd. 1883; In rinculis IUsn- 
Esther, 1892 ; Griselda, 1893 . ' 
„BluntschIi, Johann Kaspaf (ISOS- 
81), Ger.)urist,wasboruat Zurich, anil 
studied at the univer-sities of Berlin 
and Bonn, at tlio latter of which lie 
graduated LL.D. in 1829. He then 
returned to Zuricli and took a pro- 
minent part in the political war which 
was then disturbing Switzerland. He 
became profe.ssor of law at Zurich 
University, and became alsoa nieinher 
of the parliament. Here lie was .=onn 
recognised as leader of the niodcr.ite 
Conservative party. Tiio iinposilhillt v 
of bringing about a general accept' 
ance of his views on gov. led him 
to resign, and in ISIS he went in 
Munich, where lie became protcs.sor 
of constitutional law. Hero he pnh. 
his cliief work on jurisprudence, tlic 
Allgemcines Slaalsrccht (Jth cd. 1876). 
In ISGl, B. 1 • ‘ 

of political 
where he aga 
arena. It is 

begins to rank ns one of the crcate.sl 
authoriticf ' ’■ — ' — j„ 

1873 he of 

Internatio anil 

some years inter be berawe a ic.itlinf: 
member of the Protcstantrcrein. 
Among his works arc: Gcschichlc 
der Xiepuhlil: Zitrich, 1847 ; Dus ‘ 
nwdernc Eriegsrecht, I860 : Das 
ntoderne I'olkcrccht, 1808. 

Blushing is a sudden sun'iision of 
blood over the skin, caused by sensa- 
tions of shame or modesty. Usually 
it effects only face and neck, but 
among savages sometimes arms and 
ni.ocf nico. It produces heat and a 
discomfort, and serves to 
the intimate control c.ver- 
cised by the nervous sj'Stem over tlir 
blood. 

Blysmus is a genus of Cj-perncca' 
now included in Soirpus. Ji. com- 
presmis is found in boggy pastures of 
Scotland and England ; li. nifns in- 
habits marshes near the sett. 

Blyth. seaport of Xortbumbcrlanil. 
England. 9 m. E.S.E. of Morpeth, at 
mouth of B. Blyth. It e.vports the coni 
mined in tho di.st.. and. docs sonic 
shipbuilding. It Is becoming known 
as a watering-place. Pop. (UxiDSiPJ. 
Blyth, Sir Arthur (1823-91 ),Preinior 

’ "dneated 

to S', 
mgnged 

in business ns an ironmonger in 
Adelaide. He became member of 
Adelaide Clinmbcr of Comrnerce ami 
member for Yatnin district in tin- 
Legislative Council in 1855. He wn.--' 
member for .siumeraclia in tlic (ir-.t 
elected council in 1857 and 1870 ; 
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Commissioner of Works for ten days banished from the country, and B. 
in 1857 and again from the middle was proclaimed king. In 1483 he in- 
of 1858 to the middie of 1800; Com- vaded Castile, l)ut was captured at 
missioner of Bands and Immigra- Lucena, and became tributary to 
tion, 1864-5 ; Chief Secrctarj- and Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile. 
Premier, 1806-87. He was again After that he spent several j-ears in 
elected Premier in 1871-2 and 1873- j warring against his father and his 
75. He was member for N. Adelaide uncle. In 1492 the King of Castile, 
in 1875, and Agent-General for the, after besieging Granada, captured it. 
Colony in England in 1877. Ho was ! Eventually B. crossed to Africa and 
created K.C.M.G. in 1877 and C.B. jwas killed while warring in that 
in 1880. .country. El Ultimo Suspiro del Moro 

Boa, name popularly given to any ' (‘ the last sigh of the Moor.? ’) is 
of those large snakes of America and shown as the place from which B. last 
the Old World which, having no viewed Granada. See J. A. Condd, 
poi.son fangs, kill by constriction. Hisioria de la dominadon de los 
.Strictlv the term applies only to the Arahes en Espana Sacada de varios 
Now World Constrictors, the name manuscritos v memorias Arabigas, 
Pythons being proper to tlie others. 1820. 

Boac, or Boag, a tn. on W. coast of 
Marinduque Is., Philippines. Pop. 
over 14,700. 

Boaden, James (1763-1839), jour- 
nalist, editor of the Oracle newspaper 
in 1789. He studied at the Jliddle 
Temple, wrote several successful 
plays, and in 1796 published an ex- 
posure of the Ireland Shakesperian" 
forgeries. In 1851 ho published a 
work on Sliakespcarian sonnets, 
identifying Mr. W. H. with William 
Hubert (afterwards Lord Pembroke). 
He also wrote biographies of actors 
I and actresses. 

I Boadicea. Strictly the n.ame should 
I be Bondioca, a name which in Celtic 
I is practically the equivalent of 
Victoria. She was the wife of a 
British king named Prasutagus who 
seems to have ruled over the Iceni in 
! E. Anglia. Dying, he made his wife 
and daughters joint heirs with the 
j Rom. emperor to his property, pro- 
bably from a mistaken idea that this 
I would save them at least some share 
, of his possessions. In place of this, 
BOA 1 however, his queen was insulted, his 

; daughters outraged, and his subjects 
Tlie Boida: are distinguished from" goaded by insult and oppression into 
the Pythons by the presence of teeth i rebellion. Suetonius Paulinas was 
in the premaxlllaj and the absence of ' with the legions suppressing the 
supraorbital bones. Both are loi^e in I Druids of Mona. E. Anglia burst into 
size, with expansible gape and pre- ; the flame of rebellion. St. Albans and 
heneile tails; moreover they possess ; Colchester were annihilated, London 
traces of the pelvis and bones of the , razed to the ground, and the storm 
hind legs, which appear as small claw- . of British fury swept all before it. 
like spurs on each side of the vent. 1 Paulinas returned, and tried to stem 
The commonest of the species is the , the rebellion. Collecting all his forces. 
Boa constrictor, about 1 2 ft. in length, ; save the legion from Caerleon whose 
brownish -grey in colour with lines general failed to obey orders, he met 
and blotches. The B. attaclcs even the Britons at some unknown place, 
large mammals, crushes the bones of . but probably a place between London 
its victim by pressure, covers it with and Chester, and practically annihil- 
salivu, and swallows it whole. A long ated them. B. took poison, her troops 
eriod of torpor follows. Jlost of tho were out down practically to a man, 
oas bear their young alive. and the Romans crushed all life out 

Boabdil, from the name Abu Ab- of the rebellion. Henceforward tliere 
dullah, was the last Moorish king of , was peace in Britain, but to a very 
Granada, called also El Chico, which great extent the peace of desolation, 
means ‘The Little.’ Inl482 hisfather. The Romans, however, shortly alter 
Abu’I Hnssan, was dethroned and introduced more humane methods 
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Board 

this name are the B. of Agriculture 


into tlieir treatment of the conquered 
races. 

Boanerges, a name given bj- Christ 
to his t;vo disciples, James and Jolin, , 
tlie sons of Zeljedee. See Mark iii. 17. ' 

The word is interpreted in the Bible i 

as * sons of tliunder,' and was pro- i 

bably applied as denoting strength of , owed its origin to a special dciinrt- 
character and zeal. ! ment of the Wir-y Council created in 

• o' ^^>epommqnestspeeieS|1865 to look after and control the 

IS the Sns Scrofa, larger m size than ' agricultural interests of the countrr 
the modcstic pig, and characterised | The immediate cc 
by its long tusks, prominent pig ‘ 


and Fisheries, the B. of Trade the 
B. of Education, the B. of Works, and 
the Local Government Board. 

Board of AaricuUurc and Fiaheries. 
— Tlie B. of Agi'iculture and Fisheries 
has been in cjcistenco since ISSO. It 


cause of the nppoint- 

hko ■ ment of this Veterinary department. 


snout, and sliort, (.hick, woolly hair 'as it was’cailedVwas the ou’tbrra^^^ 
close y interspersed with bristles, the cattle plagues wliich ravaged 
wbicli on tlie neck form a thick 1 England during the middle of tlie 
mane. These bristles are brownish- 1 si.xties of last centurv. In 18S3 tlie 
black m colour, tlie shorter hairs being ' term agi-icultiiral was apph'cd to the 
grey. Tlie uniraai is about 3 ft. in ; committee, and in 1S89 tlic B. was 
height, and far surpasses the dome.stio I actually formed. I’lie agi-ionltiiral 
swine in strerigtli and sniftness. It is : interests of this country had long 
native in Europe, and is now found | called for the appointment of such a 
over Europe, N. Africa, and parte of i board, and these interests arc now 
Asia. It was originally common in vested in the B. itself. The B. i.s con- 
tho British Isles, and traces of it are • trolled by a president, who is a re- 
fonnd at Cliartley Forest, Stafford- j sponsible minister and who sonie- 
sliire, as late as 1GS3. and it sm-vived ■ times holds cabinet rank. His np- 
•even later in Ireland and Scotland. } pointmeiit is purely political, and 
It is still found in most parts of tlie ' changes naturally with n cliange of 
continent, wliere it is common in ' government. Tlie momlicrs of tlie B. 
damp and marshy ground. Bs. in ] are tlie President of tlie Council, the 
early tirae.s proved very destructive Secretaries of State, the Seeretary for 
to crops, for they are voracious and Scotland, the first Lord of the 
omnivorous, and feed chiefly by night. Treasurj', the Cliuncellor of tlie E.x* 
Solid benefit wa.', therefore, to bo chequer, and the Chancellor of the 
gained by hunting them, and their Duchy of Lancaster. Tlie iiresidoucy 
ferocity gave the business the touch ' - 
of danger neccs.sary to make it a sport. 


Under the Norman kings tlie B. was 
one of tho.se beasts tlie killing of 
which without right was punishable 
by death. B. -hunting was then a 
lordly sport, and a vivid account of 
its pleasures ts given in tlie fourteenth 
work of Sir Gawayne and the Green 
Knight. The B. was hunted on foot 
and on horseback witli dogs, most 


carries with it a salarj’ of £2000 per 
annum, and is at present occupied by 
a minister holding cabinet rank 
(191.3). In addition, a rnrlinniontary 
Secretary, who lias a sidary of £1200. 
The B. has the rcsponsiliilities en- 
tailed by tlio Contagious Dlseasc.s 
Act, and acts quickly in order to pre- 
vent tlio outbreak or spreading of 
these diseases amongst cattle, as was 
exemplified in 191 2, when tlie dreaded 


commonly B. -hounds. The B.’s head i foot and uioutli disen.<,D broke out. It 
was then 'accounted a great delicacy, fcontrols also the agricidturul, hortl- 
and its entrance at the Christma.s ' cnltur.-d, and foresting interests of 
festivities was greeted with elaborate i the country. It has also indoor 


ceremonial and many carols. In 
heraldry, it is a well-known cognis- 
ance. Cltlier .specie.s of Sns are imown, 
the Sns inllaliiJi, tlie Sns Ferrncasus, 
and the Sns Barbntns, ail Asiatic. 

Board. The name which is gener- 
ally given to a body of persons 
appointed jointly to control some 


and outdoor animals departments, a 
fisheries department, a voterinarj' do- 
partmciit, and an educational depart- 
ment, wliioli is now being developed 
much more rapidly tlian formerly. 
It controls also tiic Ordnance Survey 
of the United Kingdom. 

Board of Trade. — 'I'his B. also had 
in a departniiTitnl coni- 


public office, bank, or railway. Thus, its origin i , 

for example, when referring collec- mittce of tlie I^rivy t ouiicd, altliougli 
tiveb' to the directors of a railway or i such a B. can be traced practically 
a bank it is customary to refer to the ' back to the time of Edward 1. 
B. of Directors. Similarly tlie Lords of .Councils and committees often ad- 
the Treasury form the B. of 'I'reasury. vised tlie Crown on the regulation of 
wliilst the name is in common cm- trade and commerce, imtthe.se coun- 
ploymont, having the same meaning. I oils had no permanence until the 
in sucli terms as the B. of Guardians, i period of tlio Cominonwcaitli. 1 hc> 
the Local Government B., the B. of remained in existciico dnrinp tUo 
Trade, and in Scotland the School B. early reign of Charles H., knt fell hdo 
The cliief State departments bearing* disuse towards the end. Tlio rostora- 
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tion ol the coinaBO in 1G95 was due 
to ttie worlc of Locke, who liad been 
appointed secretary oi the B. of 
Trade, wliicli was revived liy Wiiiiam 
III. The B. undonvciit many vicissi- 
tudes durinp: the IStli century. 
Finally, towards the end of the cen- 
tmy. It assumed very mucli the same 
form as it has at the present day. The 
prowtli of commerce and industry' 
during tlie lOtli century, liowever, 
raised tlio status of tile president of 
tlic B. to an 0 (juulity with the prin- 
cipal secretaries of the State, but 
tlicir status was not recognised 
ollicially' until 1009, when by tlic 
Board of Trade Act tlic salary' of the 
president was brought up to £5000, 
tlic same as that paid to tlie secre- 
taries of State. In addition to tlie 
president tliere is a permanent secre- 
tary, a parliamentary undcr-secro- 
tary, and four assistant secretaries. 
For the past tliirty' y'ears tlie presi- 
dent has witli few exceptions alway's 
been of cabinet rank. 'I'ho principal 
members of the cabinet form the B. 
It lias many departments, c.u. the 
commercial, labour, and the statis- 
tical donurtment, tlie railway depart- 
ment, the marine department, the 
harbour department, tlic finance de- 
partment, and the bankruptcy' de- 
partment. Until 1903 it liad also a 
llshorics department, but in that year 
its duties in connection with fisheries 
were passed over to the Board of 
Agriculture. 

Board of Education. — This B. had 
its origin in the appointment in 1880 
of a minister responsible to parlia- 
ment. This oillce was originally held, 
according to the provisions ol the Bill 
passed in the above-mentioned year, 
by the vice-president of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, and 
.-it the same time as a minister was 
made responsihlo the department of 
science and art was taken from the 
hands of the B. of 'Trade and given to 
the control of the committee. The 
Board of Education Act of 1899 
abolished this otHcc of vice-president 
of the council and created a presideut 
of the B. of Education, which was 
the department of education and of 
science and art united in one com- 
mittee. In addition to the president 
there was also a parliamentary secre- 
tary appointed. The B. underwent a 
still further change in 1902, when it 
was divided into three definite 
divisions, to control respectively, 
primary, secondary, and technical 
education. Tlie president is usually 
of cabinet rank, and has a salary of 
£ 2000 . 

Board of tl^orks and Puhlic Build- 
iniis . — A development of the office of 
commissioner of woods and forests. 
It is now held by a responsible 


minister, who has usiinlly a seat in 
the cabinet. The head of the B. is the 
first commissioner, 'i’ho duty' of the 
B. is to look after all public buildings, 
royal palaces, and parks. 'Tlie first 
commissioner hiis a salary of £2000, 
and has also a represoutative in the 
House of Commons, also with a 
salary of £2000. 

Boarding, with regard to naval 
tactics, is a term used for an assault 
made by one siiip upon anotlicr. It is 
now, however, not much practised. 
B. may' be performed on difl'erent 
parts of the ship according to tlic 
position of the sliips. 

Board of Trade Unit, the unit of 
electrical current legally established 
in the United Kingdom. It is approxi- 
mately one-tenth of the theoretical 
ampere Oj.v.), and is defined as that 
amount of continuous unidirectional 
current which when flowing through a 
neutral solution of silver nitrate de- 
posits on the cathode or negative pole 
'001118 of a gramme of silver. As 
regards alternating currents, the unit 
is measm’od as being the current 
which produces in a fine wire the same 
amount of lieat in the same time as a 
unit of continuous current as deter- 
mined by the silver-nitrate tost. 

Boar-fish (Capro.t), genns of fishes 
cliicfll' found in the Aleditorranean. 
It has a flat oval body, similar to that 
of the related .lohu Dory. Its body is 
c.'irmine, with seven transverse orange 
bands on the back, and the name is 
derived from its projecting hog-like 
.snout. 

Boarmia, a genus of lepidopterous 
insects ol the family Oeometrido;. 
Ml the species of these moths are of 
an o.shy' colour, or white minutely 
dotted with brown, and the largo 
wings, when at rest, are placed 
horizontally'. Many' species are found 
near London. 

Boase, Charles William (1828-95), 
historian, B.A. and fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, in 1850,lM.A.in 18,53 ; 
was ordained deacon in 1855. Dm-ing 
years 1859-09 ho was lecturer in 
Hebrew at Oxford, and 1851-94 in 
modern history. He was university 
reader in modern history during the 
years 1884-94. In 1884 ho was made 
hon. secretary of the Oxford His- 
torical Society'. Ho puldished his- 
torical works relating to Oxford and 
other UTitiugs, including a translation 
of Ranke’s llisloru of England. 

Boat (O.E. Oat), a comparatively 
small open vessel used for travel on 
tho water, generally propelled either 
by sail or by oar. The term ‘ slxip ’ is 
generally reserved for larger vessels. 
'The origin of ves.sels for convey'ance 
on water may doubtless be traced to 
a double genesis. When primitive 
man tvished for some such thing, two 
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means must have suggested them- 
selves to him. He could hew down a 
tree and hollow it out, or he could 
collect wood and bind the pieces 
together. Hence aro.so the ‘ dug-out,’ 
still BO common a B. among savage 
tribes, and the raft, the construction 
of an elaborate form of which is 
described at length in tho Odyssey. 
From this last come the junk and 
pimt and all the various kinds of flat- 
bottomed craft. Another stage in 
development may be the coracle of 
the ancient Celts, consisting of a 
wicker framework over which skin 
is stretched. By another step, the 
framework would be made stronger 
and the covering -made of wood. 
There are differences, in the ways of 
lajing on tho planks in the modern 
small B., viz., the planks may be 
laid, edge to edge, so as to present a 
'“smooth exterior; the B. is then said 
to be carvel-built; the plant 
overlap, and the B. is dcseri 
, clinker-built. Naturally, tho ■ 

■ types of Bs. are countless in n . 

- for they vary in every part of the 
world and in the same part for ever}' 
different class of work. Some are 
needed swift, some roomy, some for 

S leasuro, some for rough weather; 

le enumeraliou is endless. In the 
royal navy the following Bs. are used, 
though liere, as in other branches of 
service, steam and tho motor are 
taking tho place of wind and oar, 
whioli now propel only the smallest Bs. 
The pinnace, a B. used for tho sub- 
offleers, is generally about 35 It. long', 
carrying eiglit oars. The culler, about 
30 ft. long, carries more men and has 
greater breadth. Tho yig is used on 
expeditions requiring speed. It is 
narrower than the pinnace, is 30 ft. 
in length, and weighs about 8 cwt. 
The dinghy is a small B. of 3 cwt.. 
about 13 ft. long, and easily rowed 
by two men. Bs. vary considerably 
in shape and size round our coast. On 
the Thames they are lightly bnilt, 
but on the coast the noccssitj' of 
pulling them up over rongli ground 
demands that they should bo strong 
and generally clinker-btiilt. Round 
the coast of Kent and Sussex short 
square-sterned skiffs are in favour, 
and further W. along this coast the 
Bs. get deeper and larger, and the 
carveJ-bnild is still common. In the 
N.B. of England and at the N. of 
Scotland various old types of Bs. 
survive. The coble, for example, is a 
shallow-huilt, flat-bottomed B. with 
a very curious rudder, built for 
launching from the beach in rongli 
weather. These show traces of Norse 
and Dutch influence. Pleasure Bs. of 
most kinds may bo .seen on the 
Thames, and the following are easily 
noticeabio : the Randan skiff about 
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30 ft. long, 4 ft. beam, and various 
staffs, eights, fours, gigs, and puuts. 
1 hese are of varying degrees of light- 
ness, and tliis type finds its best ex- 
pression in tho racing eights seen in 
the Oxford and Cambridge boat race. 
Boat, Life, see Life-boat. 
Boatbill, or Boatbilled Heron, is the 
popular name of Cancroma cochlenria, 
a bird belonging to the Ardcidw. or 
heron family, but differing from allied 
species in its broad, flat, Iirown bill. 
It is a niglit-flying bird, feeds on fish 
and worms, and is a native of Brazil. 

Boats, Arnold (1600-53), Hebraist, 
was brother of Gerard B,, the phv- 
sieian. xirnold studied at Leyden arid 
obtained his medical degree. He also 
studied Hebrew and rabbinic.nl writ- 
ings, practised medicine at Dublin, 
and was physician-general to the 
English forecsin livland. He removed 
to Paris, and published in 1014 his 
■ ■ ’ . • gacra ad leilum 

2'cstamcnli. He 
!rnl medical works, 
i i ■ 604-50), physician, 

born at Goienm, Holland. He ob- 
tained his 31. D. at Leyden University 
in 1628, and afterwards settled in 
London. Ho becamo physieinn to flio 
king. In conjunction with his brother 
he produced a treatise depreciatory 
of the Aristotelian philosophy in 
1641. Id 16J9 iio was doctor to tho 
hospital at Dublin. Ho also wrote 
Ireland’s It’aitiral History, which was 
publi.shed posthumously. 

Boat-fly is tho name of sov. species 
of hemipterous insects of tho family 
Notonectidro. They are aquatic, 
swim on their bucks, live on aniinni 
matter, liibcruato in mud, and when 
tliey dive into wafer carry with them 
a supply of air. Xotonccta ylauca, the 
wator-hontinnn, i.s found in Britain. 

Boat-plug is any conical piece of 
wood or cork whieii is used to fit into 
a hole in tlie bottom of a boat. Tliis 
Iiolo is made for tlie convenience of 
letting out of tlio boat tho water — 
which may bo rain or sea water — tliat 
has made its way into it. tVhen tho 
boat is lioisted the plug is removed, 
but it is replaced when tho boat is 
lowered for use. 

Boat Race, see RowrNO. 

Boatswain (pronounced ‘ bo’sun, 
from boat and strain, a servant), an 
officer in tho royal navy, of warrant 
rank. In the days of sailing ship.s, ho 
had charge iiartioiilarly of tho boats, 
rigging, salts, cables, ancliors, lings, 
and cordage. It was his duty to 
examine tlicso carefully, especially 
wlicn the vessel was in dock, to keep 
tliem in a state of repair, and to make 
report of their mimlier and condition. 
By means of his wlilstle, which gradu- 
ally came to be looked on ns his badge 
of office, ho suiumoned the crow to , 
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their duties. Ho shared in the work ol j flows into the Oder after a oourse 
the sliip, and took a place in one of the of 160 m. at the town of Crossen. 
watches. He himself gives no orders, I Boblingen, a tn. of Germany, 
Imt aets as the officer of the first i situated in the state of WUrteiuberg. 
lieutenant. His work has of course ' It is situated 11 m. to the S.W. of 
been considerably modified by the | Stuttgart, and has a pop. of 3826. 
general use of steam. Bobolink is the name given to a N. 

Boavista, in Brazil, 320 m. S.IV. of American bird of the family loteridre; 
Georgetown. It lies in the central ‘ it is the Icterus acripeiinis of Bona- 
part of N. Brazil, on the banks of the 1 parte and Dolichonyx oryzivonis of 
Uio Branco. I Swainson. It diSers from tlie oriole-s 

Boavista, or Bonavista, an is. of 1 or starlings in having a long middle 
Africa, the easternmost of the Cape 1 too and pointed tail-featliers, and is 
Verde group. It has a railway and noted for its curious song. Others of 
three ports— Porto Sal Hey on the its names are rice-troopial. reed-bird, 
\V., Porto do Njorto on the N., and skunk-bird, and rice-bunring. 

Porto Curralinho on tho S. The soil Bobrek, a tn. of Prussia in the prov. 
is not fertile, and the cultivation is of Silesia ; pop. about 5000. 
generally neglected. Area 250 SQ. m. Bobrinets, a tn. of Hussia, about 
Pop. about 4000. 120 m. N. of Kherson ; pop. 14,000. 

Boaz, a Botldomitc from whom Bobrov, Semen Sereegevitch (d. 
.Jesus Christ was a descendant in the 1810), Russian poet. His only work 
direct line. He married Ruth, and of importance is Khersonida, a poeti- 
they were the great-grandparents of cal history and description of Taurida 
David. in South Russia. 

Boaz and Jachin (see 1 Kings vii. Bobruisk, tn. in the gov. of Minsk, 
21), the names given to two brazen Russia, formerly an important for- 
pillars in the porch of Solomon’s tress. It is on the Beresina and pos- 
tomplo in Jerusalem. sesses a railway station. It was un- 

Bobadil, Captain, in Ben Jonson’s successfully bombarded by Napoleon 
comedy. Every Ulan in his Humour, in 1812, and its fortifications were 
He is a bragging, blustering fellow, then increased. They have now been 
Bobbili, a tn. of British India. Ibis abolished as antiquated. Pop. (1897) 
situated in Madras presidency, 30 m. 35,177. 

from Chioncolo to the W.N.W. Bocage was formerly the name of 

Bobbin, a small wooden or metal two dists. in Franco; the first, Nor- 
roUer, flanged at both ends (rarely at man B., formed the middle part of 
one only), and bored through the Bessin below the Orne, but is now 
axis, so that it may bo placed on a part of Calvados. The second, Ven- 
spindlo. The commonest form is the dean B., formed part of the prov. of 
.spool on which ordinary sewing Poitou, but now is included in the 
thread is wound, and an example of dept, of Vendde. 
the metal B. is to be found in that Boons del Toro, or Boca del Toro, a 
wliich carries the thread in a sewing tn. and port of Panama, situate in the 
machine. Bs. of various sizes and lagoon or bay of Chiriqui. The bay 
shapes arc used for the different forms a good natural harbour and the 
stages of spinning flax, wool, yarn, surroimding country is very fertile, 
etc., the largest being those used for producing fruits, cocoa-nuts, and 
tlie slabbing frames, where the cotton india-rubber. The pop. is about 5000. 
passes from the lap shape in wliich Boccaccio, Giovanni (1313-75), It. 
the carder has left it into loose ivritcr.born at Paris and apprenticed to 
strands. These are often 15 in. long, a merchant there, but disliking cora- 
Paper tubes are now often used where ! merce. settled down to verso-writing 
Bs. were originally employed. In at Naples. Here, about 1334, he fell 
lace-making and some other indns- in love with Maria d’Aquino, said to 
triesa pcculiartypeof metid B. is used, have been a natural daughter of King 
Bobbio, a tn. and episcopal see of ' Robert of Naples, who appears in 
Lombardy, Italy, in prov. of Pavia. , many of his works as Fiametta. He 
Its origin is traced to a monastery wentto FlorenceinlSlO, and loturned 
erected by St. Columban in 612, { there in 1349 after .spemling some 
whose famous library, now mostly at I years in the Romagna. In 1350 he 
the Vatican, the city ouce possessed, formed a friendship ivith Petrarch, 
Other parts of the library are at Milan by whom he was much influenced, 
and Turin, but many important The latter part of his life wa.s mainly 
documents still remain at the spent at Certaldo, but in 1365 he uent 
cathedral. Pop. (1901) 4848. on an embassy to .\vignon. in 1367 on 

Bober, riv. Of Silesia and Branden- one to Rome, and in 1368 visited 
burg, Germany, the chief trib. of the Petrarch. His works, in whicii he was 
Oder. It rises on tho N. side of tho ; an ardent exponent of the new learn- 
Itiesengebirgc, and after passing ing, %vere numerous and varied. He 
I.andcshut, Bunzlau, and Sagan, 'is best known by the Decameron. 
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1348-58, a collection of prose tales, 
supposed to hare been told by cour- 
tiers and ladies in retirement durin? 
the plague at Florence in 1348. This 
H'ork showed an enormous advance in 

style r-d ,, 

fiction: 

pean 

extent. Ho also wrote numerous 
romances and pastorals in verse and 
prose, and several Latin treatises. 

Boeoage, Manoel Maria Barbosa de 
(1765-1305), Portuguese poet, born 
at Setubal. Though from the begin- 
ning he showed a remarkable talent 
for versification, he entered the navy, 
and his adventures carried him as far 
as Brazil and the Indies. Before this, , 

his numerous love affairs had given I William II., King of Prussia. He is 
plenty of scope for the exf--’-- - ' as a muster of chamlicr 

special gift, but on his reti . p writing anything for tlie 

the style of his verse had ■ only one mass, the Stabal 

satire. He was endowed with great [ il/ofer. His compositions include, 
powers of improvisation, and his ■ however, duets, trios, quartets, quint- 


in retirement at Pisa till 135G, wlicn 
ho was re-elected. Ho is said to liave 
been poisoned. He gained muncipus 
victories over the Turks, Tartars, 
and Jloors. 

Boeqa Tigris (Portuguese lonn of 
the Chinese Hu-mitn, tiger’s moiitli), 
part of the estuary of the Canton 11. 
On an is. in it are the Hogue forts, 
taken by the British in 1841 and lc5G. 

Boccherini, Luigi (1740-1805), an 
It. ‘ ' ions 

fi'o: ter- 

wai . his 

art, and then to Paris. Hcsiiliscqiienliy 
went to Spain, wliere ho was Jiighly 
honoured by the king, and ho also 
received a pension from Frederick 


poems are full of harmonj-. Thougli j tets, sestets, symphonies, and sonntu.s 
he wrote eclogues, idylls, epistles, for tlie violin, tlie violoncello, and tlic 
songs, etc., it was in the sonnet that ‘ 


he excelled and gained a place about 
the best uTiters of this genre in 
Portugal. He also left a number of 
unfinished tragedies and some trans- 
lations. His works were published in 
eight volumes in 1875-0. 

Boocage, Marie Anne, Lady Fiqnet 
dp a Fr. poet, wrote 

an imitation of Milton, entitled Le 
Paradis Terrestre, 1748. She went to 
Ternary to visit Voltaire, who praised 
her fulsomely, but wdiethor the praise 
was sincere or not has been disputed. 
Her other works are La Colontbiads, 
1756 ; J.elters Concerning FoUaire, 
1770. 

Boccalini. Trajano (1550-1G13), an 
It. satirist, was governor of sov. tns. 
of the papal states between 1008 and 
1611. He retired to Venice and spent 
ids last years in uritiug poetry. He 
was hostile to the Spanish nation, and 
in fact the only gov. which he did not 
attack in ids writings was that of 
Venice, lor which he appears to have 
had an afleetion. His prin. work is 
.Yews of Parnassus (Eaggiut'Ai di Par- 
naso), a satirical work dealing in a 
brilliant fashion with contomporarj' 
questions and personages, both pri- 
vate and political. An Eng. version of 
tlds, togetlier with the sequel, La 
Pielrailcl Paragone Polilico, whicli 
was left unfinished by him, was pub. 
in England by Henry, Earl of Mon- 
mouth. Tlie story that he was sand- 
bagged to death by a band of Spanish 
bravadoes has no foundation in fact; 
he died from the effects of colic and 
fever at Venice. 

Boooanera, Simone, Genoese states- 
man of 14th centiwy. He was elected 
Doge of Genoa for life in 13311, but 
compelled to resign in 1344, and livcil 


pianoforte. 

Bochart, Matthieu, Frciicli Protes- 
tant divine of tlie 1 7th ceiiturj-. He 
was tlie author of a Treatise against 
Relics and Diutlactican (pub. IGG'i), 
in widch he advocated tlio union of 
the Lutheran and Calvinist sections 
of the Protestant body. 

Bochart, Samuel (i5S9-46d">, a Ft. 
theologian and pliilologist, wtis pastor 
of a church at Caen. Ho took part in 
1029 in a discussion with a Jesuit 
named Veron, and worsted him. IBs 
Sacred Geography, wiiicli ho pub. 
shortly afterwards, addoii so mucJi to 
his fame that tjucen Christina of 
Sweden invited liim tlicro. Ho went 
to Stoekliolm and remained there for 
a year, and on ids return in 1G53 was 
named a ])rofessor at the reccutly- 
fomided academy of Caen, a post. 
wiiicIi ho held till his death. Ho liad a 
great reputation in his time as a 
tlieologian, a goograplicr. a pliilo- 
logist, and a naturalist. His works 
include: Re -4 nimalibas Sanela' Scrip- 
tunc, 1CC3: Reply to the Letters of M. 
de la Rurre, Jesuit, 1002, etc. 

Bochmann, Gregor von, liussian 
painter, born at Ni-lmt, Estliland 
(Esthonia), 1850. lie is a landscape 
painter, and studied from ISOS at 
Dusscldorf Academy, having a studio 
there, 1871. Ho takes yearly study- 
trips to ids native land, Holland, and 
Belgium. Among his works arc: 

' Churcli in Esthlund,’ 1874; .Sliiieo 
in Holland,’ ’ Potato Harvest in 
Esthland,’ ' Fi.shmarkct at Hoval,’ 

‘ Wharf in Holland,’ 1S7S (Berlin 
National Gallery), ’ On a Country 
Road.’ See Midler, 58 ; Brockhans, 
iii. 2’.>0. . , . 

Bochnia, a tn. of Galicia, .Austria- 
Huugary, about 25 m. by niil S.E. of 
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Cracow; has salt and R'psum mines land tenure, better described now as 
in the vicinity. Pop. {1900) lO.Ol'J. charter-land or deed-land. B. was 
Bocholt, a tn. ol Germany in prov. folk-land which was allotted by deed 
of Wcstpliaiia (Prussia), on the riv. to some person in private ownership 
Aa, 12 m. N. of Wcsol. Wanufs. by the king and council. It differs 
of iron and cotton. Pop. 22,000. ; from the Ethd (Eng. homestead), 

Bochum, a tn. of Germany, prov. of , whicli was land cut off from tiie folk- 
Westphalia (Prussia), 35 m. N.E. of land and made the perpetual posscs- 
Dortmuud. It is an important in- ; sion of it.s owner and ids descendants, 
dustrial centre, particularly of the and wliich depended on no charter 
iron and steel industries. It produces i for its possession. B. could be held 
armour plates, macliinery, wire-ropes, by the king or by ecclesiastics, and 
etc., and has also breweries, felt less frequently by a lay subject. It 
and brick inanufs. There arc coal was often granted in perpetuity to a 
mines in the vicinity. Pop. of dis- church or monastery, for which it 
trict 118,000. could be held in trust by a layman. 

Bockenhoim, industrial suburb on During the lifetime of its owner it 
N.tV. side of Frankfort-on -thc-Main. could bo alienated or disposed of, Irat 
Booking, Eduard (1802-70), a Ger. only by hoc, as it had been received, 
lawyer, born in Trarbach. He was Bocskay, Stephen, Prince of Tran- 
appointed professor of law at Bonn in sylvania {i55(i-l(iOG). He was the 
1835, and wrote on many legal sub- leader of a successful rebellion against 
jccts. His pub. works include Notilia Rudolf II. of Hungary in 1004, and 
DinniUilum Ulrhisqite Imperii in 5 proclaimed Prince of Transylvania by 
vols., 1839-50, and Inslilutionen. dcs the Sultan Ahmed I. Two years later 
Roinisclien Privatrcclits. He also od. a peace was concluded with Rudolf, 
the works of Ulricli von Hutten. granting freedom of religious worship 

Bbekingon, a tn. in the dist. of to the Protestants of Hungary. 
Heilhroiin in Wurtemberg, Germany; Bod (Boad), a trib. state of Orissa, 
pop. about GOOD. India. It is bounded on the N. by the 

Bbcklin, Arnold (1827-1901), Swiss It. Mahanuddy. Its area is 2004 sq. ni. 
painter, sou of a silk-worker at Basel. B. proper is ruled by a native rajah. 
In 1845 ho went to study at DUssel- Its cap. is Bod, a tn. situated on the 
dorf, under Schirmcr, wlio, reooguis- Mahanuddy. Its pop. is 108,808. 
ing his talent, sent liim later to study Boddam, a fishing vil. situated 3 m. 
tlio works of the Fiomisli and Dutch S. of Peterhead, N.E. Aberdeenshire, 
tichool at Antweri) and Brussels. Pop. 1972. 

Going thence to Paris, he worked for Bode, The Barons de, are known 
some time at the Louvre, and after- in England because of a claim foi' 
wards resided for some years in Rome, indemnity often presented before 
wliere ho married. He was very fond parliament. A certain de B., born of 
of studjing nature in tlie Campagnu, a baron of the Holy Roman Empire 
and ills landscapes are mostly Italian and an Eng. mother, was included 
in character and feeling. In 1850 among tliose wlio were to be in- 
lie wont to Municli, where his drat demnified for confiscations at the 
great success, ‘ Pan among tlio Reeds,’ time of the Revolution from tlie pay- 
was exhibited and bouglit for the ment made by Franco in 1814. in 
Pinacothelc. Tills and other mytho- 1853 tlie gov. refused to recognise 
logical pictures gained him an ap- i the claim preferred by this man’s 
pointment at tlio Weimar Academy, . son, because he was not a Britisli 
which he licld for two years. In | subject and liis lands had been held 
1802 he returned to Rome, whore ho; under German tenure, 
painted ‘ A Roman Tavern,’ ‘ A Villa Bode, Johann Elert (1747-1820), a 
on tlio Soa-sliore,’ and otlior fine pic- 1 Ger. astronomer, born at Hamburg, 
tures. Going back to Basel in 1800, , is famous for many astronomical 
he adorned the gallery there with ; publications. He was devoted to the 
some frescoes, besides painting , subject from his early youth, and in 
' Clirist and tlie Magdalene,’ and , 1772 was made astronomer of the 
other pictures. From 1871 to 1874, academy at Berlin. In 1780 he was 
he wa.s in Munich, wlicrc, going be- made director of the observatory 
yond the bounds of classical mytho- there, and he hchl this position till 
logy, he introduced snob wonderful 1825. His name is best known as 
iniaginary beings into his composi- the propounder of B.’s Law, on 
tions Unit they awakened much lios- the proportion of the respective 
tile criticism; however, in time their distances of the planets from the 
brilliant colouring and fine idealism sun. 'Pho law states that the pro- 
ovcrcamo opposition. Retmaiing to i portionato distances of the planets 
Italy, he worked at Fiesolo and at | from the sun is foimd bj- adding 4 to 
I'lorencc, where he died. I each term of the series 0, 3, 0, 12, 24, 

Boo-land (from A.S. hue, a book, i.e. i etc., which omitting the first term 
book -laud), an early Eng. method of 'forms a geometric series with 384 as 
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last term. When he first advanced 
thjsrme, which still remains empirical, 
it was found that a planet shoiild 
occur between Mars and Jupiter, and 
a group has now been discovered 
there. The rule, then, holds good, 
excepting its application to Neptune, 
whose distance from the smi is less 
than B.'a Law requires. Among B.'s 
worhs may he namr ’ ■ ' ’ " 

zvr Kenntniss des ucslii 
(1768), Sammlung 
Tafcln (1776), Krldutet 
/.unde (1776), Uranoaraphia {ISOl). ! 

Bodegas, or Babahoyo, a tn. and i 
the cap. of Los Rios in the prov. of 
Los Rios, Ecuador, 35 m. N.E. of 
Guayaquil, 


Bodleian 

for Norwich, she married Eugene 11. 

m 1857. She was a Etrongsvm- 
patluser and advocate for women 'e 
rights, and took much interest in 
university education for women, being 
one of the founders of Girton CoUoge. 
She was also a talented painter of 
landscapes in water-colour. 

Eodin, Jean (1530-96), Fi-. philo- 
ud economist, was born at 
Having studied law at 
he himself became pro- 
jurisprudence at that uni- 
ivcrsity, mitil in 1561 ho came to 
I Paris to secure tlie favour of the 
I i?”"; Before this he had trans. 
Oppian's Cyneijdicon into Lat. verso 
I with a commentary. In 1576 ho was 


Bodenbaoh, a tn. of Lohemia, Aus- 1 made king’s advocate at Laon, and in 
tria, on K. Elbe, near the Saxon the same year he was elected by the 
frontier, and on the opposite bank to i tiers dal of Vermandois ns its 
Tetschen. Tlie two tns. arc connected I delegate to the States-Genoral of 


by bridges. Pop. of commune (1900) 
10,872. 

Boden-See, see Constance, Lake. 

BodenstedL Friedrich Martin von 
(1819-92), a German poet, journalist, 
translator, and dramatist, was born 
at Peine, in Hanover. After study- 
ing at various German universities, 
he was appointed tutor to the family 
of Prince GaUitxin at the city of 
Moscow, 1840. In 184-4 he trans- 
ferred himself to a new tippointment 
at Tiflis in Transcaucasia. Here he 
devoted himself to a thorough study 
of Persian literature and of that of the 


Blois. In thi.s assemblj- ho defended 
with the greatest vigour and elo- 
quence the rights of the people against 
all restrictions, whether imposed by 
king, clergy, or nobility. In 1581 he 
visited England as secretary to the 
Due d’Alencon, when the duke was 
seeking the hand of Queen Elisabeth. 
I'Ou his return the rest of his life was 
spent at Laon, where his Influcnco 
was such that he persuaded the 
citizens to declare for the League in 
1589 and for Homy IV. in 1594. IIo 
died of the plague. His greatest 
work was the Six Livres de la Iti- 


Orient generally. From this sprang i jn/WiViiic, 1576, the first important 


the most popular of his works. Die 


attempt in modern timc.s to construct 


Lieder des Slirza Schafjy (1851), a ja complete s.vstem of political science, 
vol. of original poetry which pur- , His Slethodm ad facilcm historiariim 
ported to be trans. from an eastern ! copnif/oiiein is the foundation of tho 
work. Its success in Germany was,' present method of stud.viiig hi.story. 


enormous, equal to the somewhat 
later success of Edward Fitzgerald’s 
translation of Omar Khayyam’s 
Bubaiyat in England. Its fame, 
indeed, is great in most languages of 
Europe, for it has frequently been 
trans. lu 1854, after some years 
spent in journalistic work, he was 
made professor of the Slav languages 
at Munich. For some time he con- 
tinued at this subject, and trans. 
many works of tho Slavonic authors. 

In 1858 he gave up this po.st and look 
the chair of Old Eng. During the 
years that followed, he pub. a trans- 
lation of Shakespeare’s plays and , 
poems, and several other valuable ■ 
works on Eng. literatme. In 1867 he 
left Munich and was employed till 
1873 as director of the Court 'riic.atre 

• • ’-'s voluminous , Thomas 

ies Caucasus i viously 


Other works of his are: Oratio de. in- 
slilitenda in republica Jnrcntidc, 1550; 
Universale Nalnrce T/icalrtnn, 1596; 
and the Colloquium Ilcptaplomcrcs de 
ahditis rermn suhliminm arcanis. pui>. 
1857. Thougli so liberal in opinion as 
to be accounted an atheist, 11. was a 
firm believer in witchcraft. See U. 
Baudrillart’s J. IJodiii cl .son Icnips, 
1853; llardotix’ Lcs leyislc.s el Icur 
influence sur la sneidf francaisc, 1887. 

Bodie, or Boddio, an anot. .Scotiish 
copper coin of time of Charles II., 
worth about onc-slxth of an Eng. 
penny, or twojicnoe .‘^cotcli. Its name 
is .said to lie derived from Botliwell 
tho mint master, ll ord only survii o.s 
in tlie phrase ‘ not to care a bodic.’ 

Bodleian Library. This public lib- 
rarv of Oxford owes its origin to Sir 
Bodloy. Tliero had pre- 

, licon a university library 

ipfe yegen de there, but tliis was reformed and en- 
otwrJ ' InrrrOfl l»v t.hft ftfUUtAnu of nllUKTOtlrt 


Yind'eiil Tao ' larged by tho addition of nmnoronn 
rin urietit tisaui. . books by Sir Thomas Bodlcy in 159S. 

Bodichon, Madamo (1827-90), born In addition to the contributions 
Barbara Leigh Smith, the daughter which ho Ininself gave, he also induced 
of Benjamin Smith, many 3 *eurs M.P. others to contribute lai'gcbv nnd in 
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l(i02 the library contained about , by Lessing and others. B.’s v.orks in- 
2000 Tols. When Bodley died he left elude NoacMde, 1752, an indilTemet 
a considerable amount of property to poem in tnelve canto.s; Ancient 
increase the library and to maintain Literalurc, 1746; translations, etc.; 
it. His esainplefound many imitators, and he also pub. a Striss Library a.n<i 
and amongst the groat patrons of the A Collection of Minnesinyers. 
lilirarj' may be mentioned Arch- Bodmin, co. ta. of Cornwall. 30 m. 
bishop Laud, Lord Fairfax, Richard W.X.W. of Plymouth. It has some 
Gough, Richard Rawliiison, and Rev. trade in agrio. produce, and l(a.s 
RobertMason. The library is excelled numerous relics, including Roman 
!)y few in Europe, and its Oriental ' remains. Pop. (1901) 5353. 

51S3. are probably unsurpassed in the Bodo (Bodo5), a small coastal tn. 
world. It contains the most valuable of Nonvay. It is situated almost- 
documents for the history and litera- opposite the S. extremity of tiie 
ture of the country. The library has Lofoden Isles. Pop. 253. 
now well over 750,000 vols. and Bodoni, Giambattista (1740-1812J, a 
over 40,000 M.S,S. By various copy- . celebrated It. printer, was the son of 
riglit acts it ha.s the right to a copy of a printer of Saluzzo, in Piedmont. In 
ever.v vol. entered at Stationer’s Hall. ■ 1758 he went to Rome and wa.s ern- 
Xo artificial light is allowed to be iLsed ployed as compositor in the printing 
in the iibrary, and the onl}- part of . office of the Propayanda. In 17SS be 
the library in wliich this is used is in • was made head of the ducal printing 
tlio lladcIiCe (Camera, added to the hou.se in Parma, whence he sent out 
libraty in ISCO, and now used as a; some beautiful eds. of Gr., Lat., Ir., 
reading-room. i and It. classics. The works from Ids 

Bodley, John Edward Courtenay I press constitute the best examples 
(I). 1853), au Eng. historian, educated ! known of It. typography, and arc 
at BaUiol College, Oxford, taking the •. eagerlj- sought after by collectors, 
degree of B.A. in 1877 and JI.A. ini Bbdtcher, Ludwig Adolph, (1793- 
1879. He was called to the Eng. bar ; 1874), Danish poet, wasborn and edu- 
in 1874, and from 1882 to 1885 wa.s l cated at Copenhagen. For some time 
prlt ate eccTctary to the president of ■ secretary to Thonvaldsen. He spent 
the Local Government Board. Has i the middle period of his life in Italy, 
pub. a work in 2 vole, on Fiance: I but died at liLs native town. Ills 
Vol. 1. The Pevolution and illodcm ! poetical output wa.s small, being en- 
Prance ; Vol. ii. 7'he PaWiVime7i(ary;tirely comprised in two volumes, but 
Nyntern ; and in addition L’ Anglo- 1 he takes high rank among northern 
manic el Ics traditions franeaUes and 'lyric poets. His poems are chielly 
The Coronation of Edward VII., the ' love-songs, but all are remarkable 
la.st work being written by His Ma-'for perfect delicacy and flni.sh : like 
je.sty’s command. He has also con- ; a delicate-toned violin they express 
tributed papei-s and short writings, the most sensitive impressions of the 
Bodley, Sir Thomas (1545-1613), an artist. His philosophy was that of 
Eng. diplomatist, was educated atitheepicureanandpuietlst. SceGossc’.- 
Geneva and Jlerton College, Oxford. ' Northern .Studies, 1879. 
lie was made a fellow of his college. Body Cavity, a term used in eiii- 
and in the years between 15S0 and brj'ologytodenotethatportionoftbe 
1597 he was employed in various em- embryo which ultimately develops 
l)a.ssics to Eurojjean countries. He into the pleural, pericardial, and peri- 
rcturned home in 1597, and spent the toneal cavities, that is to say, tho.se 
rest of his life in augmenting the . portions bounded by the membranes, 
public library at Oxford. He was enclosing the lungs, heart, and ab- 
knighted at tbe accession of James I. domen. The ovum after fertilisation 
He bequeathed almost all his po.sse6- divides up into a number of cells. A 
.“ions to the library, for further details cavity called the segmentation cavitv- 
eonceming which, see Bodleian' then appears: an outer layer of cells, 
Lnin.uiy. tbe ectoderm, and an inner layer, the 

Bodmer, Johann Jakob (1098-1783), endoderm, are differentiated. 'IIiCD 
a .Swiss poet and man of letters, was there is estaUished a linear streak 
professor of history at Zurich from called the prlmilhe tJreo};, consisting 
1725 to 1775, and a member of the of thickened ectoderm. Thbrnesodern: . 
(irand Council tlicrc. He founded a or middle layer, then develops 'l e- 
weekly critical periodical, which bad tween ectoderm and endoderm. 'i'he 
for its aim tiie freeing of literature mesoderm graduaily extends over the 
froiii the shackics of pedantry and whole of the ovum, separating the 
•jigid adherence to rules. He did much endoderm from the ectoderm, hut in 
‘■-Vjiis eonU'ibutions a.s a journalist most mammals a cleavage aiipears 
and critic to create a Gcr. national , in the mesoderm, which ultimately 
literature free from foreign influences, develops into the co low, or body 
I he new movement made its way 'cavity. In other forms the ccebiin 
-lowly hiit -iirely til! it wa.“ espoused represents the segmentation cavity. 
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. Tho emliryonic area then develops, 
folds at head and tail, and attains 
a crescent formation, the endodcrm 
being represented by the yoUc-sac and 
primitive alimentary canal held bc- 
tiveen the horns of the crescent, and 
the body cavity forming the body of 
the crescent. 

Body’s Island, a sandbank off N. 
Carolina, U.S.A., extending for some 
distance along tlic coast. It has a 
lighthouse 150 ft. high, the liighest in 
tlie States. 

Boece, Boeis, Boyce, or Boethius, 
Hector, celebrated for his Scotomm 
Historic ab illiiis Gentis Oriffi ne, trans. 
into the Scottish iangnage for James 
V. by John licilenden, and done into 
some 70,000 lines of verse by a doubt- 
ful Wilbain Stewart, was 6. at Dundee 
about the year 1465. Descended from 
an anct. family who had held the 
barony of Panhride, near Carnoustie, 
since the reign of David II. , B. received 
his education at Dundee, Aberdeen, 
and Paris University, ivhere he took 
the B.D. degree. Vacating the chair of 
philosophy in the college of Jlontaigue, 
ho was in 1500 appointed bj- Bishop 
Elphinstonc to the first principaisliip 
and professorslUp of divinity of King’s 
College, Aberdeen. Upon tho death 
of that prelate B. pTOte his life under 
tlie title lipiscoporum M urthlecensium 
et Aberdonensiuvi. In 1 52 7 ho received 
from tho king a pension of £50 
Scots yearly. Later, when he was ap- 
pointed rector of Tyvie, that pension 
•was altered for a yearly lOO merks 
Soots, 'rills he enjoyed until Ids death 
about the year 1530, when he was 
buried beside Elphinstonc. Ho had 
been made doctor of divinity (Aber- 
deen) in 1528. His famous liistory, 
introduced by ageograpbical descrip- 
tion of the country, contains much 
that is fabulous and credulous. Its 
first edition of seventeen books was 
publislied at Paris in 1526. 

Boeck' ...•--c’r 1587), 

Ger. ph .was 

born at 

univeisicy oi iia. 
under Wolf ho 
logical bent. ■ 

professor of plulology at Heidelberg, 
and in 1811 he was transferred to 
tlie univeisity of Berlin, where he 
occupied the chair of rhetoric and 
ancient literature. According to B. 
philology should bo approached not 
only from the literary but also from 
the social and historical side, neces- 

-I.' .... ..r 4-t^a i 

sitatin^ 
entire lift 
anct. wo: 
gave a gi 
classical 
numerou. 
particnla 
of Pindai» . j 


critical genius; Die SiaatstimtsluiUinit} 
aer Alhcncr; Jlctrolofiische U 7 ttcr- 
sitchiniaen iiber Gcwicbic, Miinz/itsse 
rrad Masse ties AUcHiims, 183S. He 
also commenced tlie great Corptif- 
Itiscriptioniim Grcreaniiit. 

Boehm, Sir Joseph Edgar (1S31-D0). 
sculptor, was bom at Vienna, of 
Ilimgnriau parentage. He cariv 
settled in England for the study o’f 
Ills art as a moulder of coins nml 
medals, and his work was attended 
with siicli success tliat lie wns per- 
.suaded to devote his whole attention 
to sculpture. In 1S69 lie ox-cciitod tlie 
colossal statue of Queen Victoria for 
Windsor Castle, and after that time 
a succession of noble patrons clmrgcd 
him with commi.ssions. In 1S7S he 
was made A.K.A., and in 1881 was 
nominated sciilptor-iii-ordiniir.vto the 
queen. In 1882 he hecanio Tt..\. 
Tlie efligy of tlie queen on tho jubilee 
coinage of 1SS7 wa.s designed by him. 
He died at London. 

Boolime, Jakob (1575-1024), a Gor- 
man mystical writer, was born near 
Ghrlitz in Upper Lusatia. His parent." 
were poor, and lie spent tlie early part 
of his life in looking after tlie cattle. 
Ho received practically no education, 
yet piety was so essentially part ot lits 
nature that he could not coiitoniplate 
tlie sky witlioiit going into ecstusio.s of 
rapture. Later, it is true, lie did 
receive some little education, hut it 
was ot tho slightest kind. Ho was 
about tlie ago of fourteen apprenticed 
to a slioemaker, and lio romniiiod in 
this trade for soiiio very eonsidcrahlc 
Uiiie. Ho was never at any period in 
his life possessed ol miicli wealth, and 
tlie greater part of his life wns spent 
in one long struggle with poverty. 
His first uTittoii work was the 
Aurora, .a work ot revelation and 
meditation: ot tlio iiatiiro of God and 
man. The hook was eagerly rend, and 
created a consideruhlo sonsatioii, so 
mucli so that lie was forced to appear 
before tlic local eoiiiicil, wlio con- 
fiscated his hook and told him to write 
no more. For tho nc.vt si.v years lie 
I was silent, hut nt tho end o( tliat 
time lie again began to write on such 
subjects as repentance and resigna- 
tion. In 1624 lie was sumnioncd to 
Diesden, wliere lie ivas well received, 
and wlicro his works received high 
coimuendatiou from tlie court. Hu 
still, however, liad to face clerical 
opposition, and holli lie and ids chief 
opponent, Kicliter, died within a fo'v 
montlis ot one another. Ilis iimia 
aim in tho uTiting of his great work 
Aurora was to attempt to e.vpiaiii 
the origin ot things. His langungo is 
always essentially mystical, and liis 
meaning is often wrapped up in syiii- 
bolio language too obscure to ho c.asily 
■undei'Stood or cxidaiiied. His pliilo- 
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Eopliv can t.'C lareclv called the Ills ivorks include Inslitutiones 
pliilosopliv of contradiction. TheU.n- Medico:, 1708; and Apliorismi de 
;mind, or i;rCTund, was the source of Vognoscendis ci CurandisMorbie,nO'J. 
everrthinK — love and sorrow, heaven Boerne. Ludwig (17)50-1837), (ler. 

and ‘hell, .sweet and bitter, and Ids writer and politician, born at Frank- 
conception of (3od made the Deity the fort, of Jewish extraction ; studied at 
beginning and source of everything Heidelberg and Giessen. In 1818 be 
rather than the goal to which the was converted to Christianity and 
• ••••• • ■■ ittain. changed his name from Lob Baruch 

and a to Ludwig B. From 1818-22 he v.as 
■ • -a-s tlie 1 editor of the Wange, described as a 
' . nd his i journal for civic life, science, and the 

. ■ . , , )f the .trts, and in 1819 issued Die Zeil- 

thcolog-ian. He was’ constantly schunngen. After the revolution of 
attacked by the clergy, but lie bore 1830 he settled in Paris, where he 
all attacks uith considerable patience, founded Le Balance. His political 
Ills name Is often quoted in England works, such as Letlers from Baris, 
as Behmcn, and during the 1 7th 1832, are marked by revolutionary 
century his worlrs were very exten- patriotism, and his literary writings, 
sively studied. notably ./eon Paul, by beauty of style. 

Boehmeria. or Bohmeria nivea, a Boers (from Dutch hner, farmer, 
species of Urticacea; which is a native . husbandman; cf. Eng. boor), name 
of China and Japan. It is valuable in ; given to the Dutch settlers in S. 
commerce for its long and strong bast- j Africa. They began their settlements 
fibres which are woven into the very i in the 17 th century, and they have 
durable material known as grass - 1 been augmented by Fr. Huguenots, 
cloth, rhea, or ramie. I They particularly occupy the Traris- 

Bceotiawasoneofthcanct. politic,al vaal and Orange Ttiver Colonies, 
di vs. of Greece; enclosed bymts., itl Boer Wars : 1. The war between 
had an area of aliout 1120 sq. m., i the British and the Boers of the Trams- 
extending between Locris and Phoci.s | vaal, S. Africa, in 1880-1, occasioned 
on the N., and Attica and Megara on by the proclamation of the Transvaal 
the S. The earliest Inhab. were the; os a republic. The most notable event 
Minyce, who were driven out by the j of the war was the defeat of the 
Breotiuns, who were of yEolian race Bi-itish atMajuba Hill in 1881. Peace 
and came from Thessaly. The prin. was made shortly afterward.s. Great 
imrsuits ot the Boeotians were agric. Britain recognising the independence 
in nature; as compared with other of the Transvaai. 2. The war between 
Gks. they were rough and boorish, i Great Britain on the one side and the 
This fact led to the term Bccotian ■ Transvaal Republic and the Orange 
being used asa synonym for ignorant, ' Free State on the other, in 1899-1902. 
unlettered stupidity. The dist. was .The British at first suCered reverses, 
divided into five main divs.: the basin ' and British troops were hemmed in at 
of Lake Copais, that of Asopus, the Ladysmitb, Kimberley, andMafeking. 
plain of Thebes, the coast dist. of] All three were ultimately lelioved. 
the Euhocan Gulf, and tliat of the 'the length of the sieges being: Ladj-- 
Corinthian Gulf. The prin. riv. was'. smith, Oct. 29, 1899, to Feb. 28,1900; 
in anet. times known as the Cephis-sus; I Kimberley, Oct. 14, 1899, to Feb. 15, 
the subtciTuncan outlets for it to the ' 1900; Alafeklng, Oct. 15, 1899, to May 
Euhocan .Sea do not sullicc, and after; 1C, 1900. Pretoria, the cap. of the 
the spring rains the Copaic plain is Transvaal, was occupied by the 
almost under water. A Fr, company British troops under Lord Roberts on 
undertook the drainage of GO.OOO oc. .June 5, 1900. Peace 'va.s signed on 
in 1880. Formerly the Boeotian Jlay 31, 1902. The conquered 

League numbered fourteen gn-at . countries were given self-gov., and in 
cities with Thebes at its head; now; 1909 they were included in the Union 
B., together with Attica, forms a of S. Africa by the S. African Union 
province ot the Greek kingdom. Act ot that year. 

Boerhaave, Hermann (1008-1738),' Boethius, Anious Manlius Tor- 
tile most celebrated physician of the' quatus Severinus (c. 470-c.o24), Rom. 
18th centurj', was born at Voorhout philosopher and state-man, born in 
in the neighbourhood of Leyden. In Rome, of a distingiiLshed family, be 
1082 he took his philosophical degree ■ received a liberal education and’soon 
at Leyden, and in 1093 his doctor’s beaiine noted for his lea.'nirig, espeei- 
dcgrcc. Ho wasappointed lecturer on . ally in Gk. In 310 he became consul, 
the theory of medicine at Leyden in ' and later chief of the -enate. In .500 
l(01,profe.ssorofmedicincandbotany!thc seat of gov. of Theodoric. king 
^tid professor of chembstry in of the Goths, had been fixed at Rome. 
1; 18. He had a great reputation in ; and B.. who had gained l.i.s cou- 
ofinn made a fortune of fidence, wa.s appointed ‘ magister 

-,000,000 florins by his profession, ' officiorum ' in his court. He lost the 
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favour of Theodoric, liowever, by his 
staud for the rigrhts of the 
-ttomans_ ajjainst the t 5 T’aimica! rule 
of Gothic offloiaJs, and in particnjar 
by his defence of ^Ubinus and Sym- 
machus, wlio had made an attempt 
to assert Roman independence. B. 
was accused of treason, degraded 
from his dignities, despoiled of his 
property, and after a jong imprison- 
ment at Pavia, executed by the king’s 
command. While in captivity he pro- 
duced Ids great work De. Consolatione 
PIdlosophim, which takes tlie form 
of a dialogue between the writer and 
philosophy, the latter teaching the 
mutability^ of all tldngs save virtue. 


Tile 
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the religious tone of this work is 
decidedly theistie, it contains no 
reference to Christianity, wiiich fact, 
together with the doubtful authen- 
ticity of 

buted to 
the raedi 

a Christian saint. This book was very 
popular in the iUiddle Ages, and was 
translated into Anglo-Sa-von by Alfred 
the Great, and into Bng. by Chaucer. 
Boethius also translated the chief 
works of Aristotle, forming the main 
channel for the diffusion of the 
doctrines ot that philosopher ia the 
Jliddlo Ages, and wToto manuals of 
arithmetic, astronomy, geometry 
and music, which were largely used. 

. His complete works have been several 
times published, the last edition being 
at Paris in 1860. 

Boethius, Hector, see Boece, 
Hector. 

Bog, land which has become soft 
and spongy, from tlie presence of too 
much water. Generally it is partially 
composed of decomposing vegetable 
matter, and in this formation it is 
common in northern countries, and 
particularly in Ireland. Hero tlie Bs. 
are sufficiently firm to hear consider- 
able weight, and the heat of decom- 
position forms the vegetable matter 
into ‘ peat, ' which is cut out and 
used both for fuel and in the com- 
position of manures. It is estimated 
that over 2,000,000 ao. of the surface 
of Ireland is thus occupied. The 
greatest B. in the British Isles is the 
B. of Allen, Ijing to the E. of the 
Shannon, chiefly in co. Kildare, Ire- 
land. The name is given to a collec- 
tion of Bs.. separate, but grouped to- 
gether as the B. of Alien. Tlio Bs., 
which may be from 20 to 40 ft. in 
thicimess, often prove a serious 
menace to the prosperity of the | 
surrounding land, for in the event 
of a ‘ B. bur.^t ’ the neigliliourliood i 
may be swamped until water and| 
covered with a deposit of peat. 


snrface of the Irish Bs. is 
covered unth fine green turf, and the 
roots are so matted together that a 
man accustomed to the work may 
walk over them in safetv. But the 
unwary venturer would be certain to 
take a false step and fall through, to 
be swallowed np almost iustantlr. 
The siirfac ’ ‘ ...... . 

is nsimlly 
up into n; 

for drainage,, of which ndrantego is 
now being taken. In England, Chat 
Moss, in Lancashire, Is a B. which 
has been largely filled up, and Soluuy 
Moss should also be named. 

Bog, River, see Bao, River. 
“ogardus, James (1800-74). Ameri- 
inventor, was born at New York, 
was brought np to the bu.sinos3 
of a watchmaker. He early began to 
devise mechanical improvements for 
clocks, and also for other purposes. 
He invented the drj’ gas-meter, a 
pjTometer, a sounding machine for 
use in deep seas, a dynamometer, etc. 
In 1839 the Brittsli gov. aocopted his 
method for tlio raanuf. of postage 
stamps. He died at Now York. 

Bog-asphodel, or h!arlhecium oasi- 
fragttm, is a species of Lilittoeaj grow- 
ing abundantly on wet moors in 
Scotland and N. England. It has 
yellow flowers, a spnpodial rhizome 
and locuiicidal capsule. 

Bogatzky, Karl Heinrich von (1690- 
1774), Gor, divine, studied theology 
at Jeno and Hallo (1715-18). as 
Indifferent health hindered his pre- 
ferment, ho dovolod some years to 
the foundation of an orphanage at 
Glaucha, in Silcsiia. After living for 
five years (1710-45) at the court of 
the Duke of Saxo-Coburg, ho retired 
to an orphanage at Ilnlle, and spent 

■ ’ 3 and hooks 

nportant of 
'licilzlMsUcin 
, ■ which has 

been reissued over si.vty times. 

Bog-bean, Buok-boan, or Menpan- 
thes trifoUata, is a common marsh- 
plantof Europe, Asia.nnd N. America, 
and is tlie single species of its genus. 
It belongs to the order Oeiitinnaceic, 
and its rhizome has tonic properties. 

Bog Butter is a curious fatty silb- 
stanco which 1ms been discovorod In 
pcat-lmgs of Ireland and Scotland, 
and is known tecbnically ns ISutprcl- 
lilc. Its origin has been mnoh dis- 
puted, some authorities coiisidoring it 
to bo derived from vegetable sub- 
stance, otbom proving by the finding 
of cow-liairs in it that It is of animal 
origin. 

— . u;nn,.lym5 ThOO- 

' ■ . . ■ ussian poet. 

, ,ltt!e Russia. 

In 1788 ho became president ot the 
imperial aroldvc-s. Ills fame ns n 
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poet rests mainij' upon his DmJienl.-a, 
J77S, a mock-heroic poem based on 
ttie storj' of Psyche, and charac- 
terised by refinement of style and 
vivacity of language. Its publication 
brought him into great popularity, 
both with the court and the Russian 
reading classes generally, but tlie 
reputation of the work no doubt rests 
as much upon the novelty of its con- 
ception as upon its Intrinsic merits, 
as it was the first work of its kind 
that had ever appeared in Russia. 

Bogermann, Johann (157G-1G.I3), a 
Dutch pastor, bom at Oplcwort, in 
Friesland; educated at Heidelberg 
and Geneva, and became pa.stor at 
Deeuwarden. He took an active part 
in several reiigious controversies, not- 
.ably that with Arminius, and in 1G18 
was prasident of the Synod of Dort. 
He was largely responsible for the 
standard vernacular version of the 
Bible. The latter part of his life he 
\vas divinity professor at Franekcr. 

BBgh, Erik (1822-09), a Danish 
poet, author, and dra ' • ' • ■ 

Copenhagen. lie was 
liaving written more 
plays, and is woU known in his own 
country for his songs and witty 
sayings. 

Boghaz Koui, vil. of A.sia Jfinor, in 
the prov. of Anatolia and vilayet of 
.\ngora. The heights which overlook 
the vil. are crowned by the ruins of an 
anot. Persian city, generally identified 
with Ptcria, which Creesus destroyed 
after crossing the Ualys (sec IIero- 
noTVS). Parts of the rocks are covered 
with sculptures, whose prin. scene 
shows the Persian king at a triumphal 
entry. It is composed of si.vty figures, 
some of which are colossal. The rocks 
have been levelled by hand, though 
they naturally form a ring round the 
ruins. 

Boghead Coal, or Torbanitc, is a 
bituincnous substance found near 
Bathgate in Scotland. It is dark 
brown in colour, and somewhat of the 
nature of cannel coal. It contains a 
large amount of volatile substance, 
cousequently is largely used in mak- 
ing paraffin and gas. 

Bogie, the name given to the frame- 
work supporting the front portion 
of a locomotive engine or railway 
carriage. The B. is i)ivotod to the 
frame of the engine, and has u.sually 
two paii-s of %vheels. By reason of the 
freedom of action given by the pivot, 
the strain and jolting caused when 
taking curve.' is greatly lessened, and 
the danger of the train leaving the 
rails reduced. 

Bog Iron Ore is a mineral formed 
from depositions of liraonite often 
found in bogs, lakes, and meadows 
In composition it may be compact 
or spongy, and in colour it is either 

ir 


blackish-brown or yellowish-brown. 
The iron which it yields is of good 
quality, but there is ttsually little of 
it, and it is often mixed with sand 
and clay. It is formed abundantly in 
the lakes of Xonvay and Sweden, in 
X. America, and in some parts of 
Scotland. 

Bog Moss, or Peat Moss, is the name 
givbn to the variou-s species of 
tipharjnum found in damp soil in 
northern lands. They are spongy, and 
readily absorb and retain water, both 
fromthesoil and from the atmosphere. 
The leaves are of a whitl.sh colour, and 
the decaying roots aid in the formation 
of peat. See Dr. R. Braithwaite’s 
SphaoiKicecc or Peal Mosses of Europe 
and North America, 1880. 

Bog Myrtle, Sweet Gale, or Mvrica 
Gale, is a plant which grows abun- 
dantly in bogs of Britain, especially 
in the Highlands of .Scotland. The 
leaves emit a fragrant odour when 
crushed. It bears male and female 
catkins, and the fruit is a wax- 
■ it. 

. watering-place in Sus.sex. 

div. of Chichester. The 
tn. is well equipped with the seaside 
requirements, and pos.se.sse3 a IGth- 
century church at Bersted. Pop. of 
urban di.=trict (1901) 0180. 

Bogo, or Bago, a tn. on the X.E. 
coa.st of the Is. of Cebd, in the Philip- 
pine Is. There is a good harbour, and 
the surrounding country is fertile. 
Pop. about 15,000. 

Bog Oak is a source of much profit 
to Ireland, where it is much used in 
the manufacture of well-known orna- 
ments, such as miniature pigs. The 
wood is found in bogs, which indicates 
that forests once flourished in the 
present marshy ground, and it has 
become hard and black. The action 
of the antiseptic water preserves the 
oak well, but at the same time renders 
it difficult of manipulation in carving. 

Bogodukhov, a tn. of Russia, gov. of 
Kharkov, 45 m. N.W. of Kharkov. 
Trade is principally in grain, c-attle. 
and fish, but there are manufs. of 
leather, boots, etc. Pop, 11,500. 

Bogomili (Slavonic, beloved of 
God), a religious sect which arose in 
the Gk. Church in Thrace, Bulgaria, 
and Macedonia, and was first men- 
tioned at Philippopolis in 1115. Their 
leader was a monk named Basil, from 
whom Alexius Comnenu-S obtained a 
full knowledge of their doctrine and 
then condemned his informant to be 
burned in 1118, the followers who 
would not recant being thrown into 
prison. The sect still survived, how- 
ever, until the Mohammedan con- 
quest of the Balkan states in the IGth 
centimy. The B. held that God 
created Satanml and Chri.st, the 
former of whom rebelled and created 

P 
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earth and human kind, though God 
himself gave life to these new beings. 

Ciinst received from Ids mother IMarv 
the semblance of man, and conquered 
featamel. who became known as Satan. 
ihis sect upheld celihao.v, forbade the 
eating of meat, and rejected images; 
baptism among them was purely 
spiritual, and the Keal Presence in 
the Eucharist was denied: the O.T. 
was ignored but for the Psalms and 
Prophets, while the N.T, was received 
in its entirety. See Eazki's Souomilii 
i Paterani, 18C9; J. Heard’s Russian 
Church and Russian JJisseni, 1SS7. 

Bogong, a nit. peak in Victoria, 

Australia. It has an alt. of 0508 ft. 
above sea-level. 

Bogorodilsk, a tn. of Russia situ- 
ated in tlie gov. of Toola, 40 m. to the 
S.E. of Toola. It has a trade in 
honey and Has, and a pop. of 7290. 

Bogos, a pastoral tribe of A'orthern 
Abyssinia. Their country is largel}’ 
cultivated, but in parts has almost 
impassable undergrowtlis, affording 
cover for wild aidmals. The language 
spoken is similar to Ago, and called 
by the natives Bileu. ChMstiamt.v 
and Slohammedanism are tlie pre- 
vailing religions, and their laws are 
peculiar and stringent. The pop. is 
variously estimated, but exceeds 
10 , 000 . 

Bogoslovsk, a Russian vil. of the examples : bladderwort. buttenvort, 
Ural Jits, gov. It is situated 185 m. bilberry, hog asphodel, bog bean, bog 
to the R.E. of Perm. I cinquefoil, bog orchid, bog myrtle. 

Bogota, originally Santa Fd do I bog pimpernel, lieather, ling, glass ol 
Bogota, is an American city, cap. of ; Parnassus, meadowsweet, mnrsli 


Boguslav 

and the manufs. include soap, cloth, 
lieather goods; the port is Honda, on 
the Jlagdalena. Pop. about 120,000. 

Bog Plants have mauv dillicultics 
witli which to contend in their 
struggle for existence. The soU in 
which they grow often contains rich 
food materials, but is not suBicientlv 
aerated, so that the plants cannot 
form nitrates; several of these plants, 
therefore, c.g. the sundew and 
butterwort, arc carnivorous, and 
obtain their nitrogen from in.sccts 
which they devour. Again, the water 
IS deficient in lime and other s.ilts, 
and the plants are stunted, unlike 
their neiglihours in the marstic.'. 
Water-absorption is rendered dillicult 
by the peaty aeids of the bog, and 
many plants have therefore the char- 
ncteristics of xcrophytes. Agriculture 
will not tolerate tlie soil necessary for 
them, and tlie consequent drainage 
of the land usually kills tlie plants. 
Many of them are extremely beauti- 
ful, and for this reason they arc 
gi-own under artificial conditions 
planted in gardens, in a soil composed 
of peaty substances and bog-niouhl. 
they receive a plentiful daily supply 
of water. Under their various licad- 


the prov. of Cundinamarca and the 
republic of Colombia, situated on a 
fertile plateau 8700 ft. above sea- 
level. It was founded by Gonzaio 
Xlmdnes de Quesada, a native of; 
Santa FO near Granada, in 1538, and 
became a bishopric in 1501, cap. of 
the viceroyalty of Xew Granada in 
159S. After the Heclaration of In- 
dependence it was taken by the 
Spaniards in 1810, recaptured by 
Bolivar in 1819, and became the scat 
ol gov. of Colombia in 1831. The 
is traversed by the rivs. San Fran 
and San Augustin, and has rei 

” •- - — — ^ nrtnsQinti' rtf’ 


nmrifjold, lousowort, rushes of dlf- 
fcrcut lands nitli sedges and grasses, 
sundon, and yoJio\v*ratfic. 

Bogra* a dist. of Bengal. It Is 
situated in the valley of the 
Brahmaputra, and is placed j)arUy 
u'itliiu its delta. Its area is sq. 
111 ., and its aip. B. Pop. 68!), JOT, 
Bog-spavin is a term used in 
farriery for a tumour on the hock of 
a lioi'se which arises from a distension 
of the loUit'CapsuIe and contains a 
• noldom com- 


. v .? (1750-IS25>, 

u near Eye* 
educated at 
lie beenmo 

Inch [pastor of n Congregational Churcli at 
the (jiosport in 1777, which oflico he re* 
custom-house with other gov. build- tained until his dcatii, and in 1780 he 
im?*! and the beautiful cathedral : in superintended the dissenting thco- 
the centre of the IMaza is a statue of logical coUego of this tn. In he 
Bolivar, As B, is subject to many 1 founded the Loudon ^lissiouary 
earthquakes the houses are made of [Society, and lalcr the British and 
strong material ; the town is noted for ' l«oreigu_ Bible ^society ^nnd tlic Be- 


its numerous churches. It contoins 
also a univ'erbity. the Colcgio Nacionai 
de San Burtolom6, a museum, public 
library, observatory, and military 
academy. VN itiiin the dist. are valu- 
able mines and good pasture-land, 


Ugious Tract Society. His best pub. 
works are his Kssuy on the ViV\nt 
Authority of the A. 7. (1801) and. 
with Dr. .lames Bennett, a History 
of Dissenters (1800). 

Boguslav, a Russian [^tn. lO ni. 
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S.S.E. ot Kiev which trades in cloth ous ase, whilst outflows of volcanic 
and wool. Pop. about 12,000. material are found. About a third of 

Bogutschutz, a vil. of the prov. of the surface is covered by forests, the 
Silesia in Prussia. remainder heinij tilled or used as 

Bohain, a tn. of France, in the dept. ■ pasturage. The soil is fertile, cereals 
of Aisne. It is 12 m. hv rail from .St. i being grown in the lower dists. of the 
Quentin which lies to the .S..S.W. Its ' X., and potatoes and oats in the 
pop. is 5501. higher-lying dists. Much sugar is 

Bohemia (Gor. ISOhmen, Bohemian manuf. from the beetroot which is 
Chchh’t) is a prov. and kingdom of grown. B. is very rich in minerals, 
Austria-Hungary. It iies between 4B° producing one haif of the mineral 
and 51° 3' N. lat., and between wealth of the whole empire. The 
12’7'and 16°4G'E.long. Itis bounded minerals found include silver, iron, 
on the X.W. by the kingdom of lead, copper, tin, antimony, uranium, 
Saxony, on the N.E. by the Pra^sian and a .small quantity of gold; in 
prov. of Silesia, on the S. by Upper addition to these the most important, 
Austria, and on the S.E. and S.W. coal and lignite. The coal-mines, 
respectively hy Moravia and Bavaria, which lie principall}' around KJadno 
It has a length of 210 m., reckoned and Pilsen, have a yearly yield of 
from E. to W., and a breadth from over seven million tons, n-hilst the 

N. to S. of 170 m. Its area is 20,000 lignite mil ■ ■ . < -.I' f- i--! Anssig 

sq. m., and its pop. in 1000 was to Eger a!'-.': pro- 

O, 318,280. The kingdom con‘=i&ts of a ducc ovcr.;::;iV . Iron 

seriesofliigh-lying valleys surrounded ore is mined in the neighbourhood of 
by rnte. Tlic only riv. of much im- Prague, Pilsen, and i'alkcnau, and 
portance is the Elbe, which drains the smelted at the two former places : 
whole country and flows throtigh a since 1878 the Gilchrist treatment 
.single defile on tlio .Saxon frontier, has done much to improve the iron 
High mt. ranges surround the country; indnstry of the countrj'. .Sugarmanu- 
itis separated from Sile.sia on theX.E. facturing i.s the induiitry of most im- 
by the Kiesongibirgo, Adiorgebirge, portance that is carried on. The other 
and other raiigt ' ' ' *- *• • manufs. include cotton goods from 

Sudeticsy.‘=tcm; I • Kcichcnberg to Brux, and at Prague: 

it from .Saxony < ■ x '< • cloth and woollen goods at lieichen- 
the Bohmcrwald.or Boliemian Forest, berg, Aussig, Friedland, and Asch; 
on the W. and S.W., the iloravian linens at Schonberg, Trantenau, and 
plateau on the S.E., joining the Hohenelbe; carpets at Keichenbcig 
Bohrnerwald at the south-wc.stcrne.x- and Eger; beer ot Pilsen and Eger, 
tremity, and the Adlergebirge at its Since the glass trade wa.s introduced 
north-eastern, complete the chain of from Venice in the 13th century it 
enclo.sing mbs. Tlic Elbe lcavc-.s B. has been a very considerable indu.=try 
through a’'" ' -■ in B., the chief centre-S being Prague, 

birge and ■ " Eger, Gabionz, and JCarlsbad. Uis- 

Egcr flo;v j ■ . tilling and printing are also carried on 

which separates the Bohrnerwald from to some extent. The trade of B. is a 
tlic Erzgebirge. A .series of terraces very active one, as the Elbe is e.xceed- 
and plateau.s slope do\ra from the ingly important as a means of com- 
Bohmerv.ald in the direction ot the munication and tran.'-it. The educa- 
Elhe; they are watered by tlic Moi- tion of the country is on the whole 
dau and its tributaries. The river good. Prague is the oldest of Ger. 
valleys are tlic only level dists.. at uuiversitie,s, being founded in 1348; 
Prague, Pilsen, and Budweis, and they it was divided into two separate 
are not of great extent. The climate , universities in IS.-z. one for Ger. and 
of Boliemia is similar to tliat of one for Czech students. There are 
Germany; the low-lying river valleys I two commercial academies at Prague, 
natmally enjoy a more temperate 'a mining academy at Pribram, a 
climate tlian tlio mountainoas disks, j fore.stry academy at Weiswa.s-ser, and 
There are no very extensive lakes, lagric. colleges at Taborand Bohmlsch- 
but very many ponds. The country ! Lcipa, be.sides varioms otlier institu- 
is noted for its mineral springs, of ; tious of a technical character. The 
wliich tlie best known are the saline secondary schools are on the same 
chalybeate springs of I'ranzensbad, i lines as the Ger., wliilst elernentarv 
Mnricnbad. and Gie=shubel, the warm I education is compulsory from seven 
alkaline springs of Carlsbad and | to fourteen years of age. The country 
Teplitz, tlie bitter catbartic springs of j is governed by an assembly number- 
.Sedlitz, .'sardschitz, and PiiUna^ and ' ing 242 members, and sends 130 
Uie suliiliurous springs al.so found at . members to the Austrian Keicl).srath. 
leplitz. Boliemia is largely composed About tliree-fifttas of the pop. are 
of Azoic and Paheozoic rooks of great . Czechs, a iilavic race wliich has its 
anljquity; there are also marine dc- ; own language and literature. There- 
po.uts of the Triossie and the Cretace- . mainder is composed principallv of 
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Germans, between whom and the 
Czechs there exists a feeling of bitter 
hatred. Speaking in a general sense, 
the Gormans may be said to represent 
the cultured and more intelUgent 
element of the pop., the bulk of the 
Czechs being peasants or dwellers in 
the small tonns and villages. They 
• nevertheless regard the country as 
theirs by right, and insist on the right 
of B. to occupy an autonomous posi- 
tion in the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy analogous to that of Hungary. 
Over 95 per cent, of the pop. is Rom. 
Catholic, li per cent, being Jews. 
For administrative purposes thocoun- 
try is divided into ninety-four dists. 
and two autonomous municipalities. 

History . — The name- B. is derived 
from the Boii, a Celtic tribe which 
was in possession of the country at 
the earliest date of which we have 
any historical knowledge. The Mar- 
comanni entered the country and 
vanquished the Boii shortly before 
the beginning of the Christian era; 
they held dominion until about the 
5th centurjq when the Czechs entered 
the country, which they have since 
occupied. Nothing definite is known 
about B. from tills period for a long 
time, the legendary — •• — >- 
people as Krok and 
foundation in fact, 
introduced into th 
9th century by Cyr 
but the annals of the kingdom have 
no interest until the 13th century. 
Wenceslaus I. was king from 1230 to 
1253, and his sou Premysl Ottokar 
II. waged war against the Prussians 
and Hungarians ivith great success. 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, elected Ger. i 

emperor. 

ing carei 
when 

II. succeeded him, being only seven 
years of age when his fatlier’s death 
took place : during his reign, wliioh 
la'ste'd till 1305, the kingdom enjoyed 
very great prosperity.- His son Wen- 
ceslaus III. . was . assa-sSinatod at 
Olmutz after a reign of only one year; 
with him the male lino of the Premysl 
dynasty terminated. Rudolph of 
Hapsburg and Henry of Carinthia 
reigned for a very short time, and no 
events of any importance occurred 
dm-ing their reigns. After these kings 
the Bohemians in 1310 chose John of 
Luxembourg for their ruler, the only 
son of tiie Ger. emperor Henry YIl. 
Ejng John was a strong member of 
the church militant, and was never 
happier than when engaged in some 
‘ holy war ’ or other against the 
infidel. Whilst engaged in a crusade 
against the Lithuanians in 1330 he 
suffered the loss of one of his eyes, 
and complete loss of sight supervened 
in a short space of time. Notwith- 
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stocBng his blindness ho went to the 
aid of his brother-in-law, the King of 
I'^ce, against the English, and ivns 
tailed in 1310 at the battle of Crccy 
His zeal in war did not do any good’ 
to his kingdom as ho spent all its 
revenues with no gain. His son 
Charles IV. was an admirer of the old 
Bohemian language, and a great 
patron of learning. He founded in 
1348 tho oldest Europeau UDiversity, 
that of Prague. His Golden Bull, 
issued at tho Diet of Metz of 1350, 
is remarkable for tho tact that it re- 
commends tho Ger. princes to make 
a study of the Bohemian tongue. The 
daughter of Charles IV., Amie, was 
married to King Richard II. of Eng 
land. On Charles’ death in 137S hl.s 
son Wenceslaus IV. succeeded him. 
The doctrines of Wyclif penetrated 
to B. about this time, and were en- 
thusiastically proclaimed by John 
Huss. Intermingled with these doc- 
trines were the national aspirations 
of the Czechs, and ns a result B. 
was the arena of internecine wars. 
Huss was burnt in 1115 at tho council 
of Constance, but Jolm Ziskn became 
the leader of tho Hussite party, and 
owing to his remarkablo nulitary 
"“’’‘"s tho war was prolonged more 
it would otherwise have been, 
though blind, was a born loader 
a and a talented gouonii, being 
ally skilled in fortifloation ; ho 
has, in fact, been termed tho father 
of tho modei-n art of fortification. 
Mt. Tabor was rendered impregnable 
by his skill. Tho modornto pnrtj- of 
the Hussites, called Callixtouos, bo- 
cause they insisted on tho right of 
tlio loitj’, domed by tho. Catholic 
--'"sts, to retain tho sacramental cup. 

• Ziska’s death made terms with 

Catholics, and Sigisinund, who 
had succeeded Wenceslaus IV. in 
1419, was ooiaiowledged king in 1133. 
Sigismund died in 1137 and was suc- 
ceeded by Albert, Duke of Austria, 
who died in 1139 after a reign of only 
two years. During tlio minority of 
his posthumous sou by Elizabctli, 
daughtc ■ ' ’ ■' e Pode- 

brad wc eath in 

1157 of ns this 


son was unani- 

mously elected king in 1153 by tlio 
Bohemian estates. Podebrad wn.s con- 
tinually engaged m struggles against 
Matthias Corvinus the King of Hun- 
gary; on the former’s death in 1171 
ho was succeeded by Wiadislas, son of 
Cassimir, King of Poland. Wiadislas 
also obtained tho crown of Hungary, 
and in his reign tho opposing religious 
parties uero united b.v tlio peace of 
Kullcnherg in 1135. He was a weak 
and ineffleiont ruler, and died in 1510. 
Ho negotiated two important mar- 
riages, however, that of tlic Arch- 
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duchess JIarv, grand-daughter of the bombarded, and the revolutionaries 
Kmperor Maximilian, tb his son ivcre finally forced to lay down their 
Louis, and that of his daughter Anne arms. The revival of the national 
to the Arohduke Ferdinand, grand- spirit amongst the Czeehs, however, 
son of the emperor. The ehief event which has taken place in the later 
of the reign of Loui.s is the invasion of I 10th century, is undoubtedly deep- 
Hungary by the Sultan Solyman, and | rooted and forms a constant menace 
tlie defeat of tl>o Hungarians at the ; to the permanency of the Austro- 
b.rtUc of Mohaez, which took place Hungarian realm. Of late years some 
on Aug. 29, 152G, and in which Louis ' of those in authority have shovra a 
was killed. The Archduke Ferdinand | disposition to make various conces- 
was elected king after some eon- ! sions to tlds spirit, but without over 
troversv, and from this date 11. really i much success, as the feeling in the 
lost its nationality, as Ferdinand : remainder of the Austro-Hungarian 
procured in 1547 that he should i dominions does not seem to be in 
1)0 nominated hcreditery instead of favour of it. In 1897 Count 15. Trafe 
elective ruler. Ferdinand crushed all succeeded in persuading the repre- 
attcmpt“ at recovering any of the sentatives of B. to take part in the 
iibertv which he had taken away, and deliberations of the parliament of the 
furthermore introduced the .lesuits empire at Vienna. The Bohemians 
into the country in 155G, a step which consented on the condition that such 
had reactionarj- results. G’be Emperor a proceeding did not affect their 
Maximilian II. succeeded him in 15G4, opinion that B., Moravia, and Silesia 
and was succeeded after a reign of shoidd by rights constitute a separate 
two years bv his son Kudolph II. state, under the same sovereignty as 
In 1G09 the' Bohemians compelled Austria and Hungary. Count Baden 
Rudolph to grant the noted Letter aftern-ards attempted to pass a bill 
of Majesty which conferred the making it necessary for every gov. 
privilege of religious toleration on official accepting employment in B. 
the country. This slop did not, how- to have some knowledge of the 
ever, prevent the recurrence of the Bohemian language. This attempt 
quarrels between Protestants and was, however, unsuccessful and was. 
Catholics; Rudolph was compelled in fact, responsible for the overthrow 
to abdicate in 1012 in favour of his of the government then in power, 
younger brother Matthias ; later. Language and literature. — The 
however, Rudolph succeeded in Bohemian language belongs to the 
causing his cousin Ferdinand, after- Slavonic group, and was the first of 
wards emperor, to be elected as King that group to bo seientiflcally oul- 
of B. The Bohemian tongue was tured. It is spoken in B. and Moravia, 
declared to bo the official language of and in a slightly modified form in 
the country in 1015. Ferdinand, Austrian Silesia, Slavonia, and a 
although openly tolerant of Pro- large part of Hungary. The Bohemian 
testanism, was a bigoted Roman language, in common with the other 
Catholic, and had sworn to root out Slavonic languages, has many de- 
heresy in his dominioms. The defenes- clensions, tenses, and participles ; in 
tration (Lat. fenortre, a fvindow) took this respect they surpass modern 
place in 3Iay 23, 1018. .Slawata and languages, and are analogous to the 
Martinitz, two of Ferdinand’s myrmi- old Greek and Latin tongues. The 
dons, were Hung out of the windows ' participles give the language much 
of the Hradsphin by the Protestants. : fic.xibihty, allied with conciseness. 
Tlxis event precipitated the Thirty | The Bohemian has a great facility for 
Years’ War (1018-48). the events of I forming new derivatives from native 
which belong to the history of Austria ! roots; by this means all the technical 
and Germany. By the end of the | terms of theology, law, and philo- 
' Thirty Y ears’ War the political and j sophy have been formed and the 
religious liberties of B. were swept , language is able to cope with the 
away, and the national language fell I demands on it of new sciences and 
into desuetude. 'I’lie Edict of Tolera- 1 inventions, without being forced to 
tion, issued in the reipm of Joseph II., I concoct hideous and cacophonous 
restored the freedom of the dillerent 1 mixtures of dog Latin and worse 
religions, and many who had been | Greek to describe anything new. The 
Protestants in secret declared them- 1 language has a gi-eat variety of 
selves openly as a result of tliis edict, i diminutives, patronymic nouns also 
In the memorable year ISIS, when i are u.sed, and it contains the inceptive 
Europe was everywhere disturbed by | verbs. 'I'he conciseness of Bohemian 
revolutionary movements, an attempt isincreased by the absence of auxiliary 
was made to a.sscrt the aiict. indc- ; verbs, and by the fact that in the 
Iiendenco of B. against tlie Austrian ' preterite tcn.ses tlic termination c.x- 
dpniinion. The insmrcction, however, j presses the sex of the verb’s subject, 
did not meet with success; the army , It has a great variety of words for 
gamed the upper hand. Prague was vnr>'ing shades of meaning, and 
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possesses also the past participle 
active. Thesmall connective particles, 
corresponding: to the Gk. oMi, fcie 
yap, Si, etc., are also found In the 
Bohemian. It uill thus be seen that 
the langruage has much expressiveness 
and energy. It is able to express the 
various emotions In a vigorou.« and 
lively manner, and since it is less 
fettered to particular constructions 
than any of the modern languages, the 
free and unrest ' ' 

the words give 
and perspicuit; , 

. that it resembles the Greek in its 

subf ' " ^ t 

also 
inde 

translating the classics. The freedom 
of construction of the language 
renders it possible for any harsh 
sounds to be toned down, and gener- 
■ ally it is very euphonious, having a 
the Groek. 
can be ex- 
s forty-two 

letters. Language is undoubtedly a 
great influence in tlie development of 
national music; Bohemian is ranked 
next to It. in musical value, and the 
■ ■ e countiT; 
VO a higli 
iture may 

ho" divided into three main periods — 
the first extends from the beginning 
up to the time of IIuss, that is, to 
1409; the second period extends from 
the time of Huss to about 1774; and 
from then till the present time forms 
the third period. The eariiest genuine 
documents we have are sev. hymns 
and legends, and some epic fragments 
have been preserved. A version of a 
Lat. Alexandreis dates probablj' from 
about 1245, and v'crsifiod lives of the 
saints have also been preserved. The 
chronicle, in verse, which is generally 
cfdled alter Dalimil, though the veal 
name of the author is not known, 
belongs to the 14th century. The 
Bohemians possess some remains of a 
collection of national songs, which 
probably date from 1290. They are 
not rhymed, and appear to have been 
of great merit, Goethe paying par- 
ticular attention to them. The Uni- 
versity of • 

by Charle 
favour of 

language, and commanded it to ue 
learnt by the sons of the Ger. electors. 
All decrees were imtten in Bohemian 
instead of in Lat. in the reign of Ins 
son, the Emperor Wenoeslaus. To 
this period belong the Book of the Old 
Lord of Rosenberg, one of the very 
early specimens of Bohemian prose, 
and the Exposition of the Laio, by 
Andrew of Duba; Smil of Pardubitz, 
surnamed Ilaska, wrote some clever 
satires. Pribik Pulkava ivrote another 
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prose chronicle, and the Tkadlccck 
(the weaver), which is thouglit bv 
some to be based on a Ger. produe"- 
V?";. "Titten in praise of a cerbiin 
Adelieka; tlie author of the latter 
work is not known. The Holieniiau 
author of the 14th century wlio is pre- 
eminent amom; ids contemporaries 
is Thomas of Stitny (1333-1400), who 
UTotein e.xcelleut prose upon reh'gious 
and moral questions. ^Unong other 
authors may bo mentioned Warnicr 
Z. Brezowa, who wrote a historv of 
the Roman emperors, and translatoil 
, Maiidevillc’s Trimls. By the end of 
this period, also, the complete transla- 
tion of the Bible into Bohemian had 
been made. AYith Huss commenced 
the second period of the Boliemian 
language. The prevalence of religious 
disputes caused tlie Bible to be mote 
widely read and better nnderstood. 
Huss did much to settle Boliemiim 
orthography, and his voluminous 
writings had great influence. Many 
of his worlis were in Latin, but a 
number in Bohemian. The church 
service was now read in Boiicuvian. 
the Bible was rc-trans., and a great 
number of religions and controversial 
works written. One of tlie ino.st in- 
fiuontiul figures of the time is I'otcr 
Cheicicliy, who died in 1400. Ho was 
independent in his opinions, and 
advocated the entire suhiuissiori of 
the religious man to temporal 
authority. Ho has liecn styled the 
Bohemian Tolstoi, ami ids writings 
had much influence in the formation 
of tile Bohemian Brotliren. IBs clilcf 
work is 'The Xct of Railh. Tlie first 
regniar printing press ivns set up lit 
Prague in the year HS7, and tlic 
years from 1500 to IGilO inny be .said 
"eldeii age of 
During the 
in B. and tlie 
at this period, 
artistic icnd- 
weloped tliem- 
selvcs. In B. at tliis time tlic cultLYa- 
tion of learning wa.s open to tlie ivliole 
people ; all hranclics of si-ienco re- 
ceived attention, and were hrouglil to 
o very higli degree of knowledge for 
the time. The writers of the iieriod 
are too numerous to receive detailed 
mention, but the names of ' Gelcrdus 
and Vclcslavin,’ 1510-99: Liboenn, rf. 
1553; Bartos, d. 1539; Sikt of Otten- 
dorf, 1500-S3; Hiijck. 1495-1553: 
Haraut, Pisecky, and Wonce.shiiLs 
Vratislav may be mentioned. But in 
1(120 the battle of the White -Mt. 
rendered fruitless the Bohcuiians 
efforts to preserve their language. 
The whole Boliemian nation sub- 
mitted to the conqueror: no literature 
was produced in tlic country, and 
the decline wa-s such that liy the 
IStli century Bohemian us n written 
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JariKTiage miKht be paid to be almost himself there as prince. He %va=, ho-rr- 
e.xtinct. John Amos ComeiJius, or ever, imprisoned by the Turks in 1100, 
Koinenskv-, wTote over iifty works, l)ut after three years’ captivity re- 
dealini? m'ostlv with educational sub- turned to Europe and collected troops 
jects; thev were excellent work-s and to renew the war against Alexius. He 
hi= projects for improving education marriedadaughterof Philip of France, 
attracted attention all over Europe. Bohlen, Peter von (17 h 0-1«10), a 
But they were uTitten from exile, well-known German orientalist, born 
Comenius dying in Holland at the age in Oldenburg. He was educated at 
of 7S, in the rear 1070. In the third Halle and Bonn, where he devoted 
period of Bohemian literature, dating himself to the study of Oriental 
from 1774, a revival has taken place, languages, attending the lectures of 
At tliat time a deputation of secret A. \V. von .Schlcgel on .Sanskrit at 
Bohemian Protestants induct'd the Bonn in 1S23. In 1S25 he was ap- 
Empetur Joseph LI. to grant religious I pointed extraordinary, and in 1830 
toleration, and the Bohemianlanguage ordinary, professor of Oriental lan- 
at the same time began to flourish, guages at the university of KOnigs- 
The revival is still more marked Eince herg. His works include: Ancicnl 
the middle of the IDth century. The India, 1830 (2 vols.), his most im- 
poet Karl Ilyneck Hasha was the portant work ; The Story of Genesis 
leader of the FO-calJed romantic in the Light of Historical Criticism, 
Echool, by means of which tlic 1.S35 ; an edition of Bhartriharis’ 
Bohemian drama again began to Sentenlice ; and Kalidasa’s Rilixson- 
flourish. Now most of Shakespeare ■£ hara ; an Autohinyraphy i-i 

plavs have been tran-s. into Bohemian, the year following his death; and 
Am’ong the many noteworthy figures translatioas of .Saaskrit poem.s in the 
in literature from 1774 to the present original metre. B. possessed a most 
time the following may bo briefly e.xteasive knowledge of Eastern liis- 
mentioned; Joseph Dobrovsky, 1753- lorj' and literature, and his work-s 
1820, wrote a Czecli grammar and a rank among the first of their class : 
valuable work on Old Slavonic: Jung- their deficiencies arise mainly from 
mann, 1773-1817, compiled a diction- two causes; first, the great baste with 
air; and Kolar, 1723-1852, and which he worked, and .secondly, a 
Cc’lakovEkv, 1799-1852, were poets; wautofsoundp'.:’’''!'''.::'’'.: i ri-,.’.;. 1.: ■. 
Palaoky, 1798-187(1, was the author for which he h -’i in !' 
of the best national history, and other in later year r 

historians Eince his time are Tornek impeded his antiquarian researches, 
and Kalonsek. Bozena Kemcova, B. was a contributor to the famou.s 
1820-02, collected the folk-lore of the Penny Cyclopa:dia. 
country, and Schafarik, 1795-1801, BShme, or Bohm, Jakob, see 
was the ethnographer of the Slavonic Bokiijie, Jakob. 
races. Karel llurliick may he called Bohmen, see BonEjHA. 
the founder of Bohemian journalism. BOnmer (or Boehmer), Eduard 
The best-known pre-sent-day poets (1827-1907). wasaGerrnan philologist, 
are .Sludek, 1.845; Zeyer, 1841; bom at -Stettin. lie became professor 
‘ Eliska Krasnohorsa,’ the norn-Je- of philology in 1806 at Halle, and in 
plume of Henrietta Pech, and Jan 1872 at Stra-stmrg. His publications 
Vrchlicky, 1853. include an edition of Tractatns de Deo 

Bohemia. Forest of. or Bohmerwald, cl liomine, by .Spinoza, 1852, the 
Is tlie mt.-range between Bohemia manuscript of which B. discovered, 
and Bavaria, stretcliing from the and an edition of the Poem o( Roland. 
mouth of the Elle to the Danube. I Bohmenvald, see Bohejiia, Fokes'i 
about 120 m. in length. It is largely I of. 

covered uith dense, primeval forest, Bohmisch-Brod, a tn. in Bohemia, 
and towards Bavaria it is rugged I Austria-Hungarj', lOJ m. E. of 
and broken; the Bouthern portion ' Prague. Pop. (1900) 4234. 
i.“ known as the Bavarian Forest. I Bohmisch-Leipa, a tn. of Austria in 
The highest points are the Arber. 4780 ; Bohemia with extensive manufe. 
ft., the P.aelielherg. 4705 ft., and the i Pop. about 9000. 

Kuhani, 4470 ft. It i.s traversed at ^ Bohmisch-Trabau, a tn. of Austria 
various points I)y four roads, and by 'in Bohemia, with a pop. of 0000. 
three mountain railways. | Bohn, Henry John (1790-1884), a 

Bohemian Brethren,.5€c Jlolt.vviANS. j book.seUer and publisher, was bom in 
Bohemond I. (1050-1111), theeldest j London, where his father, a West- 
-son of Robert Guj.scard. distinguished ; phalian by birth, had a second-hand 
liimtelf in the war against the Em- bookshop. Upon his father’s refusal 
peror of Byzantium in lObl. He wa.s ( to admit him to partnership uith him 
excluded from tlie tlirone of Apulia i Bohn set up in business for himself, 
by his brother Boger, and took a dis- and in 1841 Ids guinea catalogue of 
tinguislicd part in thecrusadc of 1092. : rare books attracted much attention. 
After the capture of Antioch he estab. ! In 1840 he originated his standard 
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library of reprints, and foUon ed with 
a series of other libraries, until in 1853 
he had issued over 600 vols. in cheap 
form. Jlany of the translations and 
■compilations were his own work. He 
edited also Lowndes’s Bibliographer's 
Manual, The Origin and Progress of 
Printing, 1857; and the Biography 
and Bibliography of Bhakespeare, 1SC3. 
He died at his Twickenham mansion, 
which was noted for its collections of 
valuable books and pictures, at the 
ago of eighty -eight. 

Bohol, one of the Philippine Is. It is 
placed between Zebu and Leyte, and 
lies in lat. 10° N., long. 124° E. Its 
length is 40 m., and its pop. 120.000. 

Bohrdt, Hans, a German painter 
(self-taught), born at Berlin, 1857. He 
travelled much by sea, to become 
familiar with the changing scenes of 
ocean. • His picUwes arc largely 
marine-paintings (aquarelles and oil- 
paintings). Ho also painted a few 
official pictures of ceremonies, and of 
maritime events in which the Em- 
peror William II. took part. Ho 
accompanied the latter on a voyage 
to Italy, 1896. In 1898 B. became 
professor at Berlin Academy of Paint- 
ing. Among his works arc : ‘ Recep- 
tion of Emperor William II. at Spit- 
head, Aug. 2, 1889;’ ‘'The Meteor,’ 
1891 : ‘ Brandenburg’s First Sea- 

fight/ 1893; ‘ Opening of the North 
Sea Baltic Canal ’ (Berlin' National 
Gallery) ; ‘The Viking’s last Voyage; ’ 
‘Sea-fight oft’ Gothland in 1504,’ 1901. 

Bohtlingk, Otto (1815-1904), a Gcr. 
Sanskrit scholar, studied Arabic, 
Persian, an-° ® u -r ar 
burg (1S3J 
(1839-42). 
comparativ 
regularly p 
especially f 

buch (dictionary), which, wii/ii me 
help of two friends, look twenty- 
three years to complete. 

Bohun, Family of, played a con- 
spicuous part in Eug. history during 
the 13th and 14th centuries. Their 
founder was Humpliroy, a companion 
of WiUiam the Conqueror, but 
Humphrey (III.), steward in the 
household of Henry I,, was the first 
representative of note. Henry B. 
received the earldom of Hereto 1 
from John (1199). As their lands lay 
on the tVelsh borders, the Bs. were 
notable Marcher barons. Humphrey 
(VII.) was among the nobles who 
obtained from Edward I. tlie Con- 
firmatio Cartarum (1297). Humphrey 
(VIII.), a lord ordainer, fought for 
Edward II. " ' 

was taken 
exchanged i 

Boiardo, or Bojardo, Mattoo Marin, 
Count of Soandiano (c. 1430-94), It. 
poet, born at Scandiano in Modena, 
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I Itel.v, and educated at the University 
[of Ferrara. His intimacy with Duke 
Ercole led to his appointment as 
governor of Modena in 14S1 and of 
Reggio in 1487. His best work is the 
Orlando Innamorato, which Ariosto 
imitated and continued in his Orlando 
Furioso. He is famous also for trans- 
lations of Herodotus, .Vpuleius, aud 
Lucian, and his Sonetti c Canzoni; the 
dramatisation of Lucian’s Timon is 
especially to bo noted. The best 
edition of his worlcs is by Panizzi, who 
issued them with his biography in 
nine volumes in 1S30. 

__Bmo, _Heinrioh Chrisfi.m (1741- 
~ ' ' ' ' wn in 

In 
f the 

Gottingen poets. His own work wa.s 
by no means exceptional, although 
thoroughly sound, and liis importance 
is rather os editor, and founder in 
1770 with F. W, Gotter, of the Odt- 
linger Mtisenalinanach, and later, 
in 1776, ns edito rof Das Bnitschc 
Museum, which was a monthly maga- 
zine with a high literary standard. 

Boieldieu, Adrioii Francois (1775- 
1831), Fr. composer, bom at Rouen. 
At an early age lie manifested a talent 
for music, and at eighteen urole a 
one-act play which was produced at 
Rouen. Ho studied music hi Paris, 
and became later a professor at the 
Conservatoire de Musiquo. His 
friends included at this period such 
masters ns Cherubini and KrouLzer. 
In ISO'S he occupied the post ot 
mnitre dc ct/apelle to Emperor Alex- 
ander at St. Petersburg, but in 1810 
returned to Paris to produce more 
operas. On his death he received a 
public funeral. His best works nro the 
Calife dc Bagdad, 1799 ; J/a tavtc 
Harare, 1803; the music for Racine’s 
Athalie, Jean de Paris. 1.S12; fa 
Dame Blanche, 1825. Bee Pougin'a 
Boieldieu, sa vie, ses a;uvrcs. etc.. 1 Sl.'i. 

Boii, a powerful Celtic people in- 
habiting originally part of 'I’rans- 
alpino Gaul. ’Phoy early cro.-jsed the 
Alps, settling in the (lists, between 
the Po and tho Anennines and also 
between the Danube and the 'Pyrol, 
while some took up their abode in 
modern Bohemia, a country which 
received its name from this invasion. 
They are frequently mentioned in 
Cmsar, Liv^-. and I'olybius. 

Boil, an alToetion of the skin, con- 
sisting of a hard swelling containing 
dead tissue. It is tho re.sult of infec- 
tion by tho micro-organism Slaphii- 
locoecus pyogenes, and is usually 
caused by general doblllty, some in- 
dividuals being more liable to such 
manifestations of ill-health than 
others. It is ncce.ssary to expel tho 
(lead matter in tho B. by clearing It 
out after a linear lancet incision. 'J'lie 
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cavity slioiild then bo packed witli • literary products are fewer in number; 
antiseptic pauzo, and hot boric fonien- five new epistles and the fifth and 
tations applied. Small Its. arc often sixth cantos of Lc Lvlrin wore pub. 
successfully dealt witli lij- oinpIoyiiiK in 1683, but they are not equal in 
lend pln.stor or plycerinc and Leila- quality to his earlier work. Tlie 
donna. Reynolds’ troatmeut consists Viatoguc dcs hiros de Homan, which 
of adniinisteriuK largo doses of well- ' waspublished in 1713, and practically 
diluted sidpliuric acid every four ■ killed the vpguo of romantic novels, 
liours. In obstinate oases vaccine had been wTitten long previously. Ho 
trcatraeiit may bo rcsorteil to, the was oleotod a member of the Acad- 
vneeine bemg prepared from the cmy, by tlie king’s wish, in 1681; he 
patient’s own staphylococci. The I made many enemies by his satires, 
first injection should contain 200 | and his death was probably ha.-,toncd 
millions, which sliould be followed ! by the activity of the Jesuits against 
by injections of one million each up, him. He was for a long time unduly 
to a total of 600 millions, the wliole decried, but now is assessed at pos- 
troatmont oecups'ing foiu-tcon days, sibly more than his proper value. 
Spreading of the infection to adjacent Boiler is the term applied to a 
follicles should bo guarded against in vessel in which steam is generated for 
removing pus. Of chief importance is the purpo.se of driving a steam engine 
the question of building up the system of some type. The essentials of a 
by careful attention to food and boiler are a closed vessel, holding the 
hygiene, and a good tonic should form water andgenerated steam, fitted with 
part of anv treatment. means for supplying water and allow- 

.'R Nicolas (1636- ing the steam to escape. In addition 

oct, the fifteenth there must be a furnneo for supplying 
., , parliamentary the heat, and appliances for determin- 

clerk, born in tho Rue de J drusalom, ing the level of the water in the B. and 
Paris. Ho was educated at tlio College the pressure of the steam. Further, 
de Beauvais, and studied first theology there must be some system of safety 
and then law at the Sorbonno. He valves for tho automatic escape of 
was caUed to the bar in 1650, but was any excess of steam pressure goner- 
80 disgusted at the insincerity and atod; while a chimney must be added 
chicanery prevalent that ho throw up at some place for the escape of the 
Ills profession, and lived on tlie small waste products of combustion, and 
fortune which ids father, who died in for tlie formation of a drauglit to 
1057, had loft him. Ho dovotod him- supply air for the worldng of the 
self henceforth to literary pursuits, processes of combustion 
but his first works liardly showed any Main types of boilers. — Bs. may be 

promise of future talent. His earliest classified under two heads, according 
work of any note was ids ‘ first satire,’ to the arrangement of the heating 
which he pub. in 1600 ; eight others and water chambers. If the heating 
followed tlds, and still later he UToto gases bo carried through tubes sur- 
four more, bringing the number up rounded by water spaces, then tho 
to twelve. In these works, which Bs. are tubidar; while if the steam 
were modelled on Juvenal and , and water bo carried in tubes p.issing 
Horace, he showed tho capabilities of througii tho furnace gases, then the 
Fr. for expressive and at the same B. is of the tubiilons type. In any 
time regular verse. At the time of type of B. there must bo at least ii 
writing his satires he was living in an flame ehnmber and a steam and water 
artisticcotorio which included Racine, reservoir, placed adjacent to each 
Chapelle, and Antoine Furcticre, and other. The relative positions of these 
it was no doubt in the intercourse ! give rise to tlie two main divisions of 
which ho had with them that he ] B.s., os shown above. Anj- further 
gained many ideas for his .1 rt ' development of tho flame chamber 
Hoiliquc, which appeared in 1071. In i leads to still further subdivision. The 
this work ho taught the value of , llame chamber must always consist of 
artistic workmanship for its own , a furnace and an ashpan seiiarated bv 
sake, and reduced vensifleation to . a grate. 'I’hesc may be followed by a 
rule ; Pope was greatly inlluenced by , well-defined combuotion chamber,' or 
it, and Fug. literature through Pope. , may lead straight to the flame pas- 
In the same vol. ns the Art PoUique sages or tubes, at tbe end of winch 
were included the first four cantos of will bo a smoko box leading to the 
ic Lutrin, and the first four of his , funnel or chimnev. IMieu tho com- 
Episllcs. Lc Lutrin, which is one of i bustion chamber is not well-defined, 
ills best luiown works, is a serio-comic 1 a boiler of tho locomotive or Ban- 
pie; his epistles are characterised | cashire typo is obtained, while on tho 
by a graver tone, ns well ns a more i other hand, awell-defined combustion 
polished style, than his satires. He , chamber in a tubidar B. gives rise to 
was appointed historiographer to the i tho marine or Scotch boiler, 
king in 1077, and from that time his Efficiency of boilers. — The clllcioncy 
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of a B. is, in tho first place, estimated 
by the percentage of the total quan- 
tity of heat which would be produced 
by perfect combustion, which is 
utilised in evaporating the water in 
the boiler. A great factor in this de- 
termination is the amount of coal 
which can be burnt, and this depends 
to a great extent upon the area of tho 
grate and the air supply. Its value 
obviously is further determined by 
the length of the life of the B. and its 
freedom from breakdowns. i 

Grates . — The grates on which tho 
coal is burnt are usually made of steel 
or wrought-iron bars, from i in. to 
1 in. wide on top, and from J in. to 
I in. apart. Care is taken with these 
bars to leave very little room be- 
tween the sides of the furnace and the 
bars in order to prevent an inrush of 
air with a consequently high tem- 
perature at these points. These bars 
rest upon two crossbars at each end, 
while at the door end there is a broad 
plate, to ■ . • 

doors, i rate 

is a bridg the 

furnace f irds 

to the flues. 

; Natural — * ^ — '^'>m- 

bustion ol ces 

and tubes • ol 

air, above An 

excess or iusuffloienoy ol air loads to 
a lowering ol tho efficiency of the B. 
tVhen a funnel is provided, the weight i 
of the hot column of air measured 
above the grate is much less than that 
of a similar column of cold air outside. 
This causes a tendency to displace- 
ment which gives rise to a natural 
draught. In many cases, however, 
it is found necessary to force the 
draught in order to obtain a gi’cater 
evaporative capacity from the Us. 
and to obviate the loss of heat in the 
chimney or funnel, for under forced 
draught a very largo proportion of 
the available heat in the gases, result- 
ing from the burning of coal, is 
utilised before the funnel is reached. 
Many systems have been tried, among 
which may be mentioned those which 
were formed by placing steam jets 
above the furnace doors, allowing 
them to blow steam or air over the 
grate, and that of blowing steam or 
air through a closed ashpit. An adap- 
tation of tliis latter system obtains in 
the Meldrum and Kiclausso furnaces, 
and this system generally oldnins 
now for aU types of land Bs. It con- 
sists of two steam jets, fl.xed to the 
front of n closed ashpit, and project- 
ing through this to a distance of about 
one-third of the length of tho pwato, 
with enlarged trumpet-shaped ends. 

Tho steam utilised in the jots is first 
passed through a superheater in tho 
front of tho furnace, and tho fire-bars 
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are placed very cIo.soly togotlicr, thus 
allowing for the uso of coal dust and 
other inferior fuels. By raising a 
lover tho plate at tho front of the 
furnace cjin bo raised to allow of a 
current of air above the grate. This 
causes tho coniim.stion of tho smoko, 
so preventing the formation of smoke 
and causing a more conipleto com- 
bustion of tho fuel to occur. Tho 
evaporative power of Bs. thus fitted 
has been proved to bo much increased, 
and further, tho action of the steam 
and air prevents tlie formation of 
cliuicers, so improving tho life of tho 
bars. A furthersystem istliatfounded 
by Howden. It is extensively used in 
ships of all nationalities, and eon.aist.s 
of heated air being forced into closed 
ashpits, and simultaneously over the 
surface of the grate. Anotlior system 
was applied by Thornycroft to tor- 
pedo boats, and consi.stod in closing 
the stoke-holds and fowung air into 
them by means of fans. Itu as applied 
to larger ships, but failed owing to 
the fact that it greatly increases the 
coal consumption in proportion to 
the extra power gained, and further 
to the fact that it caused fiiruaco 
crowns to drop in and leaky tubes to 
appear. Fans in tho funnel, or forcing 
air through the ashpit, may bo further 
mentioned ns other means of causing 
forced draught, which arc employed 
in the mcrcnntilo marine. 

Mechanical sto.'dnff. — .■tnother 
method of obtaining the maximum 
power from Bs. is that of mcohanlcnl 
stoking, in order to gain a regular 
combustion of coal. A s.vstem uliich 
has been used by ^fe.ssrs. Baljcook 
and M’ilcox and others is one in which 
a number of ondle.ss moving chain.‘- 
form the grate. Tlio coal is si>rcad 
evenly over the surface of tlie elinins 
at the door, and is coniidetely burnt 
on arrival at the Ividge, .\nol\icr 
form of mechanical .stoker liii.s been 
employed on tho same tyiie of IS., and 
consists of a large liopper placed over 
a trougli, fitted witli a seren uliicli 
recedes to the back of tlie furnace. 
As the coal falls into tlie trough it is 
crusiied, and i.s tlioii carried by tlie 
screw to the far end of tlic furnace. 
On its way it is completely burned. 
Proctor's meeliuuical .stolier operates 
a shovel, and moves tlie bars of the 
grate, so acting to some extent m the 
same manner as a liumnn sloiier. only 
with precise regularity, and it fiirthcr 
gives a constantly oven layer of coal. 
Another mechanical system i.s that 
wliich utilises powdered coal. Tlii.s 
is represented m Kiigland by tlie 
cyclone and ScliwartzltoplI systems. 
In tho former system a closed fiirnaec 
lined tvith fire-brick is emidoyod. 
From a hopper the tiowdercd coal 
drops into a worm and jinsscs into a 
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fan from whence it is discharged with j in it, and under the influences of heat 
air into Hie furnace, wlicre it burns, and water it yields magnesia and 
leaving a very fine white ash. In the I hydroclJorio acids. Tliese act corro- 
latter svstem the powder is contained i sively on tlio B., and to prevent this, 
in a ho’pper with a loose side plate, lime is sometimes used. Again, when 
Below tins a hammer periodically vegetable oils and giease are used on 
strikes tlie plate, causing some of the tlie engines some proportion finds its 
powder to fiUl on to a revolving brush, way to the Bs., and the fatty acids 
whicli throws it into the furnace with 1 cause great corrosion. Carbonate of 
a little air. This furnace, again, is | soda is sometimes used to neutralise 
made of fire-brick, and causes a white | this, but it has a bad effect of its own, 
flame, ^vith an ash mostly left in the so lime has to be relied on. Again, Bs. 
flues. None of these systems is of are fitted with a surface blow off, in 
very great use for marine Bs., in order that tlie greasy substances float- 
whlch type Iiand stoking still prevails, ing on tlie ivater may be removed, for 
Transmission of heat. — Heat is if allowed to settle they form a coat- 
transmitted from the gases to the ing which is a very poor conductor of 
metal separating them from the water heat, thus causing plates to become 
and from thence to the water. It is overheated, and the consequent 
Icnown that the gases transmit their collapsing of fire boxes. To prevent 
heat to the metal much less readily corrosion zinc plates are hung in the 
than the metal does to tlie water, and Bs. by means of copper strips. This 
it is known that the deposits from the zinc combines with the acids in the 

water which cover the bottom plates wa' " i- It also 

of a B. are had conductors of heat, act ■ he iron in 

which tend to lower the efficiency of an ' reducing 

the B. It is also agreed that to in- its , illneral 

crease the heating surface (by the use oils as now used for lubrication, also 
of tubes) to more than 40-60 times have violent corrosive effects, and to 
the grate smdace is useless. In the use of zinc plates, a frequent use 
tubulous Bs. of free circulation the of the surface blow off i.s necessary, 
first sot of tubes in contact with the Even then deposits of these greasy 
llamo do 00 per cent, of the total substances occur, and it is therefore 
evaporation performed by the B. If necessary to wash Bs. out sometimes 
the surface of tlie plates be allowed to with caustic soda, to free the B. from 
get dirty tlion the power of tlie B. is these impurities, 
diminished. Since steam is a poor Production^ of heat in boilers. — As 
conductor of heat it Is necessary to has been seen, forced daught, 
prevent steam hubbies from remain- mechanical stoking, and an increase 
ing on the sides of tlie B. In tubulous in the heating surface, all lead to a 
Bs. the circulation is fairly rapid. In more economical use of the heating 
tubular Bs. the circulation must bo effects of fire,s, and consequently tend 
aided in one way or another. to raise the efficiency of Bs. Tlieoreti- 

Xoss of heat. — To prevent the loss cally just over 11 lbs. of air are needed 
of lieat from the surface of Bs. by to burn completely 1 lb. of average 
radiation, they are covered with some coal; but practically it has been found 
non-conducting substance. The lug- thatabout twice as much air is needed 
ging employed may be acoatingof felt either ivith forced or natural draught, 
about 1 in. to 2 in. thick. This lagging In tubular Bs. it is found that about 
has been found by tests to be tlie best, i 25 to30 per cent, of the heat generated 
although it suffera under the disad- is lost in the tunnel, and by an exces-. 
vantage of being combustible at high I of air wiiich cools the ga-ses down. In 
temperatures. Other laggings cm- 1 tubulous Bs. tlie loss of heat is about 
ployed are asbestos, silicate cotton, i 20 to 25 per cent. Careful stoking also 
and magnesia blocks. The smoko box i adds to the efficiency of a B. In 
is lagged by moans of bailies and a | tubular Bs. a concave fire is probably 
coating of some one of these non-con- 1 the best, as it gives the greatest heat, 
ductors, while the funnel of steamers i where the water is nearest to the 
is insulated by means of an air casing ! flames, wliilo with natural or forced 
round the funnel proper. Tubulous ■ draught the thinner the fire the 
B.S., as will be scon from their descrip- 1 greater the chance of perfect combus- 
tion later on, need this lagging even ; tion. The ideal cither with natural or 
more than do tubular Bs., for the forced daught is a mean thickness of 
casing in many cases is directly a j fire of from 4 to 6 in. Thus small 
portion of the furnace walls. In these ; charge.s frequently added are the best 
cases the non-conductor Is brickwork means of stoldng. With n.itural 
covered with ashes between plate.s. I draught the fire should never be 
Wearing and corrosion. — In marine | thicker than 8 in., while with forced 
Bs. one of tlie chief canses of wear is draught it may vary from 1 0 to 15 in., 
the introduction into the B. of sea according to the draught. Fires of 
water. This has magnesium chloride ' this thickness lighten the stokers’ 
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work, but do not tend to a perfect 
combustion of the coal or an ideal 
efficiency of the B. Soot in the tubes 
acts as a poor conductor of heat, and 
lessens the B.’s efficiency, and this 
again is an added reason for careful 
stoking, and it further leads to the 
fact that these tubes need constant 
cleaning. 

Priming . — A cause of variations in 
the steam pressure (and a result of 
these variations) is priming — bubbles 
of steam uniting at tiio surface and 
passing over with tlie steam into the 
cylinders as a sort of emulsion. If a 
stop valve be opened too suddenly, a 
lowering of the pressure in tlio B. 
takes place, and the steam being 
formed more rapidly, causes these, 
bubi>les to rise violently, giving rise 
to priming. It is prevented by tlie use 
of anti-priming pipes, and by taking 
oil the steam at a point as far removed 
as possible from the water surface. A 
large steam space and a high pressure 
prevent priming. A layer of mineral 
oil used to be placed on the surface of 
the B. water, as it was found to pre- 
vent priming, but it does not float 
long, but settles as a deposit on the 
bottom, as a non-oouduotiug deposit 
capable of doing great damage. 

Feed-water heaters and economisers. 
— In order to increase the efficiency of 
a B. it will be seen tliat it is ad- 
vantageous to heat tlio water before 
it reaches the D. This is done in 
several ways. On tubulous Bs. they 
are generally an iutegi'ai part of tho B. 
Other forms are those wliere tlie j 
economiser utilises the waste gases in 
tho flue; a series of pipes being pl.accd 
at the base of the cliimney so that the 
escaping gases pass round tiie feed 
water; while in another system tho 
exhaust steam is used to heat the feed 
water. 

Superheaters and separators . — To 
transform the wet steam formed into 
dry steam necessitates tho use of one 
or other of these two moans. A 
separator is usually eniploi'cd nith 
tubulous Bs., and consists of a vertical 
cylinder with a centre baffle wiiich 
causes tho steam to strike against tlio 
sides and deposit the water at tho 
bottom from whence it is drained by 
a drain cook usually worked auto- 
matically. Superheaters act by dry- 
h'g the steam with extra iieat, and are 
n'Ploycd on tubulous Bs., and somc- 
an(..,g at the base of tho fuxmol on 
. y ue Bs. As steam is a bad con- 
S*,®’'®. of heat\large heating surfaces 
iront oi vjg iised\and the consequence 


ingthrnii'y 
one-tl 
with 
Tho £ 
passeu turouu 
front of tlic furl°^®5- 


not used 
.hough on 
ht aro not 
they aro 


— In twular Bs. it 


js necessarj- to have about S in. of 
water ahovo the top of tlio coiiibiis- 
tion charuhor. Gauge glasses aro 
fitted to tlie Bs. of all tyiics, so that 
tiie level can be read, for it is evident 
tliat in any B. tlio amount of water 
present is of vital importance. In 
order that no accident can happen 
wlilch will render tlio iovci iiukiiow- 
ahle, it is usual to liave two gauge 
glasses. Furtlier, ail Bs. are litteu wit li 
(usually) two safety valves. The.-e 
valves arc .set to tJio pressure wliioli 
the B. is intended to. and can safely, 
carry. They aro locked up in such a 
manner that while tho weight on 
them can bo eased, so tliat they may 
allow tho steam to blow off at a lower 
pressure tlian tho designed one, yet It 
is impossible to soroiv tliom up to 
blow off at a higlior pressure. Tliis, of 

course, is a saf( — 

ing and reoklc 
designed in sin 
arc capable of 

pressure at a very quick rate; so tlint 
it Is almost impossible for the pressure 
in a B. to got much above the de- 
signed pressure, liowovcr qiiickl.v the 
steam may bo acoumulating. Furtlier 
tlicro must be an injector or a feed 
pump for filling tlio B. with water, 
and supplying it with reserves to take 
tho place of losses. Sometimes the 

- ' • .... ‘'-niiy, but 

' to liavo 
n wlioso 

. ir in tlie 

boilers Is kept within safe limits. 

CuUndrical land boilers . — For land 
purposes a vcr.v common form of B. 
is tliat known ns tho Cornish, with Its 
tliree variants, tho Lancashire, Gallo- 
way, and Economic Bs. Tho Cornlsli 
B. consists of a long horizontal 
cylinder with flat ends, liaving a long 
tube stretching from end to end 
witliiu it. The outer ring eontaiiis tile 
water, and at one end of tlio inner 
tube a furnace is fixed. Tlie otlier end 
is connected with tlio ciiiiuney. Cross 
tubes mu through the inner tube con- 
necting the water above end below 
tho furnace tube, so increa.^ing tlio 
lieating surface and lacilitaLinc tlie 
circulation of tlie water in tlie B. A 
Lancashire B. is similar to tliis except 
tliat it lias two largo tubes running 
through tlie outer siioll ; thus it has 
a bigger generating power since it 
possesses two fnrnaccR. Tliey can 
cairy a largo steam pressure and can 
Iioid a good supply of steam They 
are used in tlioso cases whore a heavy 
reserve of steam is required. Tlie 
Galloway B. is an improvement on 
the Lancashire B. In tills tlie two 
fumaco tubes arc meigcd holiind tlic 
fires intoonelong kidnoy-shoped tube. 
Across this fluo tube aro sot a large 
number of conical tubes wlilcli servo 
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a? in the Lancashire B. for hoatins , meani of a faraace pL-.ced under the 
surface Increase and for circulatory '■ B. TliU type of B. must not he con- 
purposes, This B. has a mucli greater i fused with the tubuious B., vrJiich is 
evaporative cificiency than the ordin- . aL=o heated erternaHy, but as wiJl 
arv Lancashire. They take up ratlier be .shown, has '.vater tubes passinc: 
a lot of ground, beins Ion? and hori- throu?h the heatin? space. It t= not 
zontai, a common size bein? 30 ft. '.an economic or efficient time of B., 
lone, by 8 ft. diameter; but because ' and has lareely eone out of use, al- 
of their prciit power and reserve, tboiieb it i= used in places where fuel 
which enables them to keep steam ■ of poor quality can easily be obtained. 
«a.sily once it is obtained, and because Marine boilers . — The Bs. of this 
cC the ea=e with which the heatine I name arc cylindrical return tube Bs., 
strfaces can be reached for cleanin? and they are soractimes called Scotch 
prrposc.s, they are in preat demand. ‘ Bs, Before these B.s. were introduced. 
Tdo Cornish, of course, can only edve -rectangmlar B=. on the same principle 
a moderate quantity of steam. The were used. They would only stand 
Economic B. occupies much less space I pressures up to 17 llxs. per sq. in. 
tlnn the other types, beinqjustabout . Willie CTlJndrical Bs. started with 
half as Ion? in proportion to its di-c- • pressures of 55 lbs., which now have 
Ulster. It is fitted with .small tubes iri.sen to beyond 200, and in tubuious 
which nui from end to end of the B. ' Bs. to beyond 300. The reotan?ular 



above tlie furnace tubes. At the back tor™ required staym? in three direc- 
a cornliustion chamber, lined with tious, but tiie cylindrical only in one. 
fire-brick, takes the products of com- and further, the cvlindrical is by 
liustion, wliicli then return tlirou?li far the best form for with.standin? 
the tubes above to the smoko bou in pressures, altliou?ii tne rectan?ular 
front of the B. above the furnaces, would have suited the form of the 
and so to the chirnner. <incc it has .stokehold best. riome marine B.s. 
a hir?o heatin? .surface it tends to . were made of two half cylindei-^ 
the economic use.s of the fuel, and at joined at the sides by flat plates, so 
the same time it can be almost as inakin? tbeir hei?ht ?roater than theii 
ea.=ily examined as the other tvpes breadth. It wa.s known us the ellip- 
mentioned above. It is therefore to tical type, but it ha-s none out of use 
be preferred wnere the space available now. In marine tubular or Scotch B^. 
is not too ?reat. Further the stokin? . the furnaces, combu-tion chamber, 
is not.=o hard on the=ea.s on theothers, and tubes leadin? to the smoke bo.x 
nlthou?h with forced dniuqht anv of arc surrounded by water. As will be 
tliom will stoke ratlier ea'-ilv. ’ seen from Fi?. 1, the hot ?a.ses pa-s^ 
E'/a-cnded boilers. — Ail" the Bs. from the furnace to the combustion 
mentioned above are intemallv fired, chamber, and thence through the 
The furnaces are siwrounded bv the. tubes above the furnace tube to the 
water to be licaLsd. and are in.-ije the smoke box which Is outside the B. 
shell of the B. Before these tj'pes of i There may be from one to four fur- 
Bs. were introduced, an extemallv naces in this type B., but when then- 
fired B. wa.= used. It wa.s composed ! arc more than two they are placed on 
of a Ion? cylindrical B. bavin? hemi - 1 different levels. The furnace tube^ 
-pherical ends, which was heated bv arc cylindrical and may vary in clia- 
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meter from 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. 6 in. If 
the number of furnaces be increased 
and the diameter decreased, then a 
neater quantity of coal can be con- 
sumed, since the grate area ^vill be 
greater. On the other hand, it is 
found that the larger the diameter 
and the less tlie number of furnaces, 
the more perfect is the combustion, 
and the greater the production of 
steam. But in practice the size of the 
furnace tubes is limited by the fact 
that the liability to collapse gets 
greater the larger the diameter of the 1 
tube gets. The smaller the diameter 
of the tube the greater the strength. ' 
The combustion chamber at the back 
is usually made equal to half the dia- 
meter of the furnace tubes plus 12 in. 

‘ ' ■ ■ ■ naces, 

since 
is re- 
versed, and a consequent intimate 
mixing of the combustible gases and 
air takes place. If combustion were 


space over two single eniled Bs 
placed end to end of 1 foot, and the 
thiclcness of two water spaces behind 
the combustion chamhers and at least 
3 ft. which would have to bo left be- 
tween the two Bs. It was found that 
on applying forced draught to tills 
type, however, that leaky tubes re- 
sulted, so a combustion cliainbcr was 
provided for each end. Ou some 
liners again, a combustion chamber 
i.s provided for the two correspondin? 
furunres at opposite ends. 

Direct i- ' - ■ * 

Another t 
instead of 
tubes abo* 
are contint 

furnace, at the same height, but on 
the opposite side of the combustion 
chamber. This tj^po of B. is valuable 
on gunboats, where there would not 
be room for return tubo Bs. under the 
armoured deck. Since the diameter 
of thejshell is less, then the pressure 



perfect, as it never is, then there 
would be no smoke nor flames in the 
hinnel. Sometimes the combustion 
chamber iscommonto ail thefurnaccs, 
with, of necessity, all the tubes start- 
ing from it. In other types tliere is a 
combustion chamber for each furnace, 
with water spaces between. These 
spaces increase the licatiiig sui'faccs, 
and keep the flames proportionately 
divided. In the mercantile marine 
the combustion chamber is usually 
common to all the furnaces, while in 
Che navj’ the combustion chamber is 
usually subdivided; because forced 
dr.augh t with one combustion chamber 
would cause unequal heating of the 
tubes. Sometimes these Bs. are fired 
from each end, and are known as 
double-ended Bs. It is on merchant 
ships that they are of greatest use. 
They then have a combustion 
chamber common to both ends- This 
type does away with the water space 
at the back of the combustion 
chamber, which gives trouble con- 
tinually on account of the stays. The 
combustion chamber is usually made 
1 foot greater than the diameter of 
the furnace. This leads to a saving in 


can be greatly increased, and further, 
the tubes can bo nmflo longer or 
shorter than the length of the furnace 
tubes. Several disadvantages, how- 
ever, follow from the use of tliis tjmo 
B., and it is failing into disuse. The 
furnace crowns and the top of the 
combustion chamber are liable to 
overheating, because they arc so near 
the water level. Further, it is liable 
to unequal c.vpansion, and only gives 
a feeble circulation of the w atcr. It is 
called the Admiralty Ih becaubc atone 
!time it was largely used in the navj** 
Locomotive boilers. — 'J'hese are dis- 
tinguished by tlio arrangement of 
their furnaces. The sides and cro'wn 
of this type of B. arc flat (Fig. 2), and 
the fire-box is open to the air, so that 
the draught varies with the speed of 
the train. The furnooo plates are all 
made of steel, although the back or 
tube plate used to be made of copper. 
Around tlic furnace the sides of the B. 
arc flat, and the sides of the furnace 
and the B. are stayed to each other, 
while tho top of the B. is semicircular, 
with tlie fiat or nearly flat furnneo 
crown suspended from it by stays. 
From the furnace to the front part of 
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tlio B. extends a cylindrical shell steam. They are employed at sea on 
cnlled the harrel, alonir which stretch torpedo boats and destroyers, and 
veiT loriK, narrow tul.e.s from the are beinp; nsed on cruisers and battle- 
back plate of the furnace to the ships, although the Ualdlity of the 
smokc-box. These tubes act as stays thin tubes to corrosion, rendering 
for the tube rdate of tlie furnace their life uncertain, heis precluded 
and the end plate of the boiler. The their extensive use in tiie mercantile 
fire-box being high acts a.s a com- marine. As has been mentioned pre- 
bustion ciiamber. Tliese Be., of viously, the smaller the diameter of 
tourse, were invented to suit the a tube the prreater is its power to 
pirposcs of the locomotive, but resist bursting. Therefore, since 
oving to the fact that they take up I tubulous Bs. are composed of small 
li.tle head room, and arc capable of tubes, they are sometimes known a.% 
fa-cing, and that thej' are propor- safety Bs, ’ Added to the fact of the 
tidiatcly light when compared with smallness of the tubes the danger of 
c\-'Jndrical return tube Bs., they were bursting is Undted to single tubes, 
u’scl in tiio navic.s of various coun- and furtiier, only a small quantity 
tries witii certain modifications. They of water is contained in them in pro- 
are also sometimes used for station- portion to that in the tubidar B. 
ary engines. To add to the draught Tubulous Bs. are easy to clean and 
the exhaust steam is led into the repair, and the component parts 
fmncl (when it is not condensed), being small, they are portable and 
Til* marine type of locomotive B. has allow of the fixing of the Bs. in small 
Ihegratc much higher up than in the buildings with ordinary openings, 
ruilrt ay type because of the head Jifllei-iUe boiler . — This B. is exten- 
roo'n. Tins, of coiirse, reduces the sively used in the various navies, and 
sizeof the combu.stion chamber, while is one of the type with ‘limited cir- 
tlie length of the B, must be less culation.’ It consbsts of a number of 
tlian that of locomotives, thus elements, each containing two paral- 
giving shorter tubes. For various lei rows of tubes, inclined two or 
rcawns this type of B. has given three degrees from the horizontal, 
place at sea to tubulous Bs., which Those of one row incline in the 
are beginning further to oust the opjsosite way to those in the other 
cylindrical Bs. on larger vessels. A row, and are connected v.-ith them at 
railway B. is in use for five or six each end by junction caps, thus form- 
hours, and is then thoroughly over- ing a flattened spiral. In a large B. 
Imiiled and cleaned, while the open- there ^vould be from ten to twelve of 
iiig of the furnace doors docs not these elements. The water level is 
mean a sudden inrush of cold air about hallway up those tubes. At the 
which is the case with marine Bs., top of these is a steam reservoir, 
where tlte pressure inside is less than while the water is supplied to the 
that outside the furnace. Again, a bottom pipe of each element. The 
locomotive runs smoothly, and the circulation of the water is cau-sod by 
danger of exposure of the furnace the difference in the density of the 

eronn, without water, to heat is water flowing in at the bottom, and 

greater witli the flat crowns of loco- 1 the density of the mixture of steam 

motite Bs. than with the circular j and water at the top of the tubes, 

cromis of cylindrical Bs. As a rail- | Before the water enters the lower 
waj- engine B. it stands supreme, j spiral of pipes it has to pass through 
because of its capability to regulate . a smaller spiral at the top of the B. 
its diaught to its speed, and because, I proper, which acts as an economiser, 
owing to the large area of heating ; licating the water before it is intro- 
stirface surrounded by small water duced to the B. proper. The water 
spaces, it is able to generate and keep | pa.sses from the economiser into the 
steam easily and in great volume. j steam dnim, and any steam xwesent 
'J'vbulmis boilers , — This is an cn- ] is separated out. It then passes doum 
tirely different type of B. from the i a pipe to the feed collector, with a 
tubular, and the chief point of differ- [settling drum for coliecting impuri- 
ence is that whereas in the tubular tics, into the bottom spiral and back 
B. the heating gases were surrounded to the steam drum. The furnace is 
by water, in the tubulous B. the under the lower set of pipes, and the 
heating gases surroimd the water, heating gases pass up between the 
tVhereas in the tubular the tubes , .spirals of both the B. proper and the 
wore subject to compression, they | economiser. It has onlv a small com- 
arc in the tubulous subject to tcn.sile ; bustion space, and therefore needs 
strain or expansion. On land one air cornprc-ssors, and since automatic 
type or another of tubulous B. is now feed regulators are used on them, 
generally used where high pressures they require a more or less skilled 
arc required, and ^vhere there is a staff. A Boiler Commission, ap- 
eontinuous round of stokers not pointed by the Admiralty in 1901, 
necc-ssitating any heavy reserve of reported unfavourably on them atfa 
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tune when the French nai-j- de- 
scribed them as the most reliable. 
They can certainly be repaired easily 
and the dangers of an explosion are 
not so great as with tubular Bs 
while on the otlier hand, the dangers 
from pitting of the thin tubes are 
always present. 

Babcock and Wilcox boiler . — This 
is one of the type of tubulous Bs. 
known as ‘ free oireulation ’ B. With 
the Bs. nith ‘ limited circulation ’ 
steam is apt to collect in lower rows 
of tubes through insufficient circula- 
tion, and priming sometimes occurs 
through the absence of a steam 
chamber. To obviate this, Bs. rvith 
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under a test pressure of 150 lbs- 
except in rare cases. The mud drum 
is of cast iron. Tlie wliole is sus- 
pended on iron girders resting on iron 
columns, and the whole of the sides 
are encased in brickwork. The fires 
are built under tlic front higher end 
of the tubes, and the heating gases 
pass between tlie tubes into a com- 
bustion chamber under the stcan 
and water drum. From there they an 
caused by briclcivork bafflos to jiass 
down again between tlie tubes, is 
shown, and again up througli tlieii, 
and thence to the chimney. The water 
in the tubes tends to rise as it is 
lieatcd and converted into steam iito 


inclined tubes for generating steam, the top end of the tubes, and thoiee 
connecting two vertical vv’ater spaces, through the front vertical space iito 



surmounted by a steam drum, Jiave 
come into use, and one of the best 
known forms of these is the Babcock 
and Wilcox. From Fig. 3 it will be 
seen that it consists of tubes made of 
wrought iron or steel, placed in an 
inclined position and connected with 
a horizontal steam and water drum 
by means of vertical passages at eacli 
end, witli a mud drum at the lowest 
rear point of the tubes. Each vertical 
row of tubes joins on to one piece at 
each end, and the inclined tubes are 
‘ staggered,* or placed in such a 
position that each horizontal row 
comes over the spaces in the row 
beneath. There are openings opposite 
the end of each tube covered by hand 
hole plates, for cleaning purposes, 
and are made to stand pressures of 
300 lbs. per square inch at the joints. 
The drums are made of flange iron 
or steel, and are designed for all 
pressures, though none are made 


the drum where the steam issepurated 
from the water, and tlio latter llows 
down tlie rear vertical space into the 
tubes again. The passages all being 
large and free, a rapid free circulation 
is provided, which sweeps away the 
steam os fast as it is formed, and at 
the same time replaces it by water. 
This causes a rapid mixing of the 
water in the B., so maintainini,* an 
even temperature throughout wfth 
a further sweeping away of a large 
propoition of tlio deposits otherwise 
likely to encrust t>»o tubes. In the 
diagram accompanying, a super* 
heater, consisting of steel tubes bent 
into a U'Shape, connected with boxe.", 
is sliown under the steam drum. The 
upper box receives the steam from 
the B., and the lower one rotunis the 
superheated stoarn, after passing 
tlirough the tubes to a valve above 
the B, The advantage.? of super* 
heating the steam are that it lias u 
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hiKhor tempornturo than tlie water 
from which it is evaporated, so that 
water cannot exist in its presence. 
The result is that the loss due to con- 
densation in 7 )ipos and cylinders of 
tho cnKinos is lessoned. For naval 


A 



pur|)OiOs tho tubo.s arc replaced by 
lioxc.s of from four to six inches in 
diameter, inclined in the oxiposite 
direction, with the B. across the front 
instead of reachinfr hack. In the 
mercantiio typo the tubes are from 
throe to four inches in diameter, with 
ova! hand plates tor cleaning. The 


shown, possess the common advan- 
tage of tubulous Bs. over tubular of 
being less liable to dangerous ex- 
plosions. Further, since the water 
level is in the steam drum above the 
tubes, they are not so liable to over- 
heating of the tubes as are those 
tubuloms Bs. of limited circulation, 
typified by tho Belleville, which has 
no large steam drum, and in which 
tho water level is not accmately 
known. It possessc.? further the ad- 
vantages that the coixstruction and 
circulation is simple, and the tubes 
are straight and jointed by expansion 
— not screwing. They are, therefore, 
easily replaced, inspected, or repaired. 
The prate area is large, and ample 
.space is allowed for combustion. The 
inclined position of the tubes is for 
the purpose of getting the flames at 
right angles as near as possible to the 
heating surface, so obtaining the 
maximum heat from them. 

Niclmtssc boiler . — This B. may be 
said to be a variation of tho Babcook 
and Wilcox, and all allied forms such 
as tho Simonis-Lanz and Steinmuller. 
in that it only has one vortical header, 
or water space, and that at tire front 
of the tubc.s. It consists, as do all 



c.xtra size In the tubes saves weight, \ these variations of the two water- 
and tlirough their greater capacity space, frec-circulation boilers, of ,i 
ensure a cool casing. Being slightly scries of inclined compound tubes, 
thicker than the smaller tubc.s they joined up to tho front vertirail header, 
can withstand wear and tear wliicli and closed at tho far end. In order to 
may ensue from the pio-tools. and ' pain circulation the he,ader is divided, 
they are also better adapted tor pre- as is simply illustiated in Kg. 4, by 
ventnig tho adherence of clinkers. ' a vertical diaphragm, AB. The m- 
1 hey , arc considerably lighter than clined tubes are double, and the inner 
cylindritxil Bs., and, n.s has been tube connects up with the outer 
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to engine power. Now cylindrical 
tubuiar Bs. iiavo a maximum power 
which depends upon the tliickness of 
tile Bhull plates, and difficulties in the 
construction of the furnaces. Again, 
since tubulous Bs. can support higher 
pressures, and since the volume of 
steam and water contained in them 
is small, they are less liable to cause 
serious accidents of a large nature 
tlian tubular Bs. The residts from 
tlie explosion of a tubulous B. are 



not likely to bo so great in tiio 
iimncdiate vicinity, and tliey «iU 
certainiy not tc so disastrous to 
surrounding building.^ as would be 
the re.sults of the explosion of a tubu- 
lar B. I'or marine pnrpose.s an added 
udvantago is tliat tliey are propor- 
tionately lighter than tubular Bs. 
•tgdin. under forced drauglit, especi- 
ally willi those haring accelerated 
circulation, tlic distrc.ss to the work- 
ing part.s is less tlian in tubular Bs,, 
while, fiirtiicr, they can raise steam 


I fpiicker and can be repaired and re- 
I placed in parts piecemeal without tlie 
use of large hatchways or great 
I spaces. On the other hand, owing to 
the thinness of the tubes, they are 
; perhaps more liable to pitting, and 
may therefore require more frequent 
r replacing in part.s than do tubular 
, Bs., and further they require good 
i management and exceptional care 
! and pure feed water, the attempts to 
' use sea water, as for example, in the 
1 Belleville B., having failed. 

! Vertical boilers. — A minor type ot 
B. whicii i.s only used wliere steam is 
' required for small engines, cranes, or 
'pumps, is tile vertical B. They are 
fired internally, and since they are 
vertical take up little space. It is 
:madc in tlwee tj^pes. One of these 
'may he represented by Fig. C, whioli 
; consists of a vertical cylindrical shell 
having a fire-box and single flue, or 
' up-take, between the fire-box and the 
B. shell, fitted with cross tubes for the 
; water. Another form, again, is that 
; shown in Fig. 7, which has the flue 
. divided into several vertical tubes, 
eacli sunounded by water. The 
i Cochran B., again, has a combustion 
I chamber and horizontal return tubes 
' (within a vertical cylindrical shell) 
, leading to an external smoke-box, 

! similar to tlie marine retui'n tube B. 

, The Field B. (Fig. 8) wa.s the fore- 
, runner of the tubulous B., with ac- 
celerated circulat’on, and, as will be 
seen from the diagram, is a vertical 
cylindrical B., witli a largo fire-box. 
leading to a single central uptake. 

I From tlie top of tlie fire-box are sus- 
j pended vertical water tubes, which 

■ cause a circulation of the water lead- 
. ing to an accelerated steam supply. 

' <S’cc L. E. Bertin, Marine Boilers ; 

R. D. Jlonro, Bteam Boilers; L. S. 
Robertson, IValer Tube Boilers. Also 
HOtte, Taschenbuch des Inuenieurs. 

Boiling, sec CookekY. 

Boiling of Fluids, see Fluids. 

Boiling of Water, sec Water. 

Bois, John (1561-1014), translator 
of tho Bible, was educated at St. 
John’s and Magdalen colleges, Cam- 
Iiridge. He became a fellow of St. 
John’s in 1580, and Greek lecturer at 
Cambridge during the years 1581-04. 
He was -apyiointed one of the Cain- 
l.ridge translators for King Janies’c 
Bible in 1004, and member of the 
Board of Bevision. He translated a 
I portion of the Apocrypiia and ot tlie 
,stwtion.s from Chronicles to the Can- 
ticles. He also assi.-ted in Sir Henry 
.Savile’s edition of Chrysostom(printcd 
ill 1610-13). He became prebendary 
. of F.ly in 1 0 1 5 , and puiilished atreatise 
on Greek accents in 1020. His critical 

■ notes on passages in tlie Greek te.sta- 
ment appeared po-itlinmously in 10.55. 

Bois-BrCiles,araoe ot N. Americans. 
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^rgeiy the descendants of French- 
Canadians and native Indian women, 
more genorallr known as Iiaif-breeds. 

Bois de Boulogne, a public park of 
Paris which has many walks, the 
largest of which forms a fashionable 
promenade. 

Boise, cap. of Idaho and Ada co. in 
the U.S., is situated on the Boisd R. 
in a mining dlst. It is a military city, 
and though the chief industry is 
mining, it is also a shipping and 
manufacturing place. Pop. (iOOO. 

Boisgobey, Fortune du (1824-91), 
Pr. novelist, was born at Granville in 
Normandy. lie became paymaster to 
the Algerian army, but in 1SG8 took 
to uTiting popular sensational stories 
after the style of Gaboriau, many of 
which have been trans. The most 
noteworthy are L’homme sans Nom, 
18""' ’ '• oeau Paris, 

18 ISSO; and 

Lt • ■ 

he Nether- 

lar . tion of the 

Aa and the Dommel, 28 m. S.S.E. of 
Utrecht. It has a cathedral and an 
art academy. There are some iron 
foundries, and books, woollens, cut- 
lery, etc., are manufactm'cd. Pop. 
27,000. 

Boisser^o, Sulpice (1783-1851). in 
conjunction with his brother Jlelchior 
and a friend Bertram, wore led to 
bring together the notable coUoction 
of 200 paintings which was afterwards 
sold to the King of Bavaria. This 
collection of early German paintings 
was the work of more tlian twenty- 
five years’ devotion to the search, and 
is now in the Munich Pinakothek. B. 
spent many years in an endeavour to 
bring about the restoration of the 
cathedral at Cologne, and uTote sev. 
works of importance. His biography, 
Sulpiz Boisscrie, has been published 
by liis widow. 

Boissonade, Jean Francois (1774- 
1857), a Fr. philologist, was born in 
Paris. In 1812 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Gk. in the Academy of Paris, 
and was admitted a member of the 
.\cademy of Inscriptions ; becoming 
professor of Greek in the College of 
France in 1828. He uTote a number 
of papers on philological matters and 
contributed ti-equently to the Bio- 
gravMs Univcrsclle. 

Boissy d’Anglas, Franpois-Antoine, 
Count of (1756-1820), Fr. statesman, 
was bom at St. Jean-la-Chainbre in 
Arddche, and diedin Paris. He became 
a member of tiio States-General, and 
in 1794 aided the conspiracy to over- 
throw Robespierre. He was next 
elected secretary of the Convention 
and member of the Committee of 
Public Safetv, in which office he had 
to face the hatred of he people. His 
last honours w'ere his presidency of the 


S Bokelmann 

Council of Five Hundred, sonntorship 
under Napoleon, and Ins elevation to 
the peerage by Louis XVIII. Be 
WTOto Bechcrches sur la rif. Ics (crils cl 
opinions dc Maleslierbes, 1819; ,ind 
Eludes litliraires ct pniliques d'tin 
vieillard, 1826. 

Boito, Arrigo (1842). It. composer, 
was bon' Pnriitn nn/4 of **,0 

Milan 
much i 

land, and in 1868 produced his opera 
Meflstofelc at the Scala of Jlilan. It 
met with an extraordinary reception 
of mingled applause and liisscs. and 
proved a failure, yet it has had much 
influence on It. composers, such ns 
Verdi, Mascagni, and Leoncavallo. 
His other operas, which have never 
been produced, are Ero e Leandro and 
Nerone. Ho has written librettos for 
his own works and those of other 
musicians, and has also pub. songs, 
novels, critiques, and dramas. 

Boivin, Marie Anne Victoire Gillain 
(1773-1841), was educated at a con- 
vent and studied midwifery for three 
years at Etampes. At Versailles she 
married Boivin. and being soon left a 
widow obtained a post in the Jlatcr- 
nity Hospital, and induced Chaptal 
to found the school of accouchement. 
She UTote Memorial de I’Art dec 
Accouehements, 1812. 

Bojador, Cape, a headland of \V. 
.iVfrica first doubled by Portuguese 
navigators in 1434. 

Bojan, a vil. of Austria in Bohemia, 
with a pop. of 6000. 

Bojano, an It. tn. on the R. Biforno 
which was anciently kno\vn as 
Bovianum. It is on episcopal .see. 
Pop. about 3500, and commune 6500. 

Bojardo, or Boiardo. Mattco Maria. 
Count of Scandiano (1431-04). It. poet 
and politician, born at Scandiano. In 
1469 ho accompanied tho Duke of 
Este to meet Frederick 111.; in 1 171 
accompanied the Jtarquis of Ferrara 
to Rome: in 1473 was among the. 
c.seort of Eleanora of Naples to 
Ferrara; in il78 became governor of 
Reggio: in 1481 Capitnno of Modena, 
and In 1487 governor of Reggio again. 
His chief jiocm Orlando Innamorato. 
which was pub. unfinished in 1405, 
a long and not uninteresting poem, 
has been practically forgotten in the 
Rifacimento on the .same theme by 
Berni, but since it inspired the 
Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, it cannot 
be devoid of merit. Haiinm praises 
the poem tor ' novel invention and 
just keeping of character.’ 

Boko, a tn. of Fr. Guinea in \1 . 
Africa on the R. Nimez. About -15 m. 
inland, occupied as a trading fort and 
navigable from tho const. 

Bokolmann, Christian Louis (Lud- 
wig) (1844-94), Gorman painter, bom 
near Bremen ; one of the foromosl. of 
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German Konro painters, and also noted are reared, while among the \ylld 
for portrnit,-painting. He was a pupil animals we find tigers, antelopes, wild 
of Soim at Dfissoldorf Acadoniy, a.sses, and numerous smaller varieties. 
\vinning fame both for serious and The manufs. are small, but tliero are 
liumorous scenes. Among iii.s best large and undeveloped mineral re- 
works are: ‘ House of Sorrow,’ 1873; 'soimces. Gold and sidt. however, arc 
‘ Pawnbroker’s Shop,’ 1870 (in Stutt- ' found and exported, though to no 
gart Gallory); ‘ Opening of tlio V>'ill,’ great extent. The history of the 
1870 (Hcrlin National Gallery); ‘ 'rlie i country in some ways resembles that 
Emigrants,’ 1882 (Dresden Musouni); 'Ol Arabia; the inhabitants being the 
‘ The Arre.st ’ (Hanover Museum). ' descendants of various neighbouring 
Others are’ Slioemaker’s Apprentice,’ peoples, who at different times have 
• Dawn of Dav,’ ‘ Mountel)!ink,’ i attacked and left detachments of 
’ Pailure of a Bank,’ ‘An Itinerant I their countrymen to inhabit the 
Stall before Cliristmas,’ ‘ Last Stage ■ lands acquired by their conquests, 
of Election Contest,’ ' Portrait of i Records give us little information as 
Klaus Groth.’ In 1893 professor of I to the early inhab., who were Zoroas- 
Hcrliu Academy, See Muller, (>3;'trians; but on the invasion of B. by 
Lnnd vnd Mccr, i. 4‘.'G (ISSi). the Arabians, the invaders gradually 

Bokhara, a khanate of Central Asia, assumed supremacy, oventuaOy es- 
boundod on the N. by Russian Tur- tablishingtlie teaching of Islam. The 
kestan, on the W. by Kliiva and the people are extremely fanatical and 
Russian Trans-Caspian prov., on tile I cruel, although education is wide- 
S. by Afghanistan, and on tlio E. by spread. Colonel Stoddart and Capt. 
tlic Pamir dist. Mucli of the land is Conolly were sent into the country to 
desert waste, relieved only by ocea- treat witii the Khan of 13., but were 
sional oases, but cultivated ureas are imprisoned by him, and after receiv- 
found in the vaUoys of tlie rivs., in ing cruel treatment were infamously 
particular that ol tlic Amu Daria, put to death in 1842. Dr. Wolff 
whicti forms the prin. boundary on visited the country in 1844 to dis- 
Iho S. In tlio E., N.E., and in the cover their fate, and himself was im- 
contro of the klianatc there are low prisoned for some months by the 
int. ranges. The climate is subject Khan, Nasr-Uilali. Continuing a 
to extremes of cold and lieut, and, in policy of encroachment, the Russians 
view of tlio small rainfall, it lias been in 18G5 liad made their way to Tash- 
necessary to introduce artificial irri- i Uend, but were opposed by the Emir, 
gatiou. Estimates of Itio area range 1 or Khan, Mozafl'er-Eddin, who was. 
from 80,000 to 00,000 sq. m., the liowevor, defeated, and the Russians 
variations being duo to alterations ; pushed on and took Samarkand. A 
contimially being made in the boon- treaty was concluded in 1SG8, under 
darics through conquest and on- j which the Ith.an paid an indemnity 
eroachment. 'Tlio pop. cannot beeasily and coded Samarkand, Katti Kurg- 
estimated for the same reasons, but I ban, and neighbouring districts to 
may be given roughly as 2,000,000. Russia, while promising to protect 
The prin. tns.arc BokliaraandKarshi, 1 Russian trade. In 18GS tlic Russians 
with pops, of 70,000 and 25,000 re - 1 put down a rebellion, which had pur- 
spee.tively, and tlicre is a considcraliie . posed to place the khan’s eldest son 
numlicr of tiis. and viLs. in the i on tlie tlirono. Since that time tlu- 
cultivated areas. Tlio inhab. are I country has become more and more 
chiefiy Uzbecks, who are also tlie [under Russian rule, although still 
ruling race, Kirghizes, I'ajiks, Turko- nominally independent. Among the 
mans, Persians. Arabs, Afghans, and 1 works bearing on the country may be 
.lows. Tho peoyilc are mostly Mo- quoted: Ciirzon, Russia in Central 
hanmiedans, under the gov. of anj.-isia, 1889; Le Mossurior, From 
emir and his subordinate officers. 1 London to Bokhara, 1899; O’Dono- 
cach officer having absolute control ' van. The Mere Oasis, 1880; and 
in his own di.strict, subject only to VambGry, History of Bokhara, 1873- 
tlio emir, whose movements are, how- \ Boksburg, a tn. in tho Transvaal, S. 
ever, to some extent under the con- ■ .Africa, 13 m. E. of Johannesburg. It 
trol of tho Mohammedan priests, has a large mining industry. Pop. 
Tho commerce of the country is not , 15.000. 

very great apart from tlio caravan' Bol, Ferdinand (lGll-81), Dutch 
trade, but an impetus has been given painter, was liorn at Dordrecht. While 
by tlie building of a Transcaspian still young, he moved with Iris parent-s 
railway, offering greater facilities for |to Amsterdam, and there the remain- 
trading with Russia. Barley, rice, , der of his life was spent. He studied 
wheat, cotton, silk, toliacco, wool, j imder Rombr.andt, and his work 
indigo, mid various fruits are widely ; shows many traces of the influence of 
cuitivated, and, to a le.ssor degree, ; his master. His subjects were chiefly 
timber. Sheep, goats (producing j portraiture. At one public exhibition 
sliawl-wool), camels, horses, and asses 1 ho was declared to have excelled 
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Rembrandt, but be dej^euerated into 
a bad imitator in his later years. 
Many of his pictures are to be found 
m the Museum at Amsterdam, while 
his ‘ Four Regents of the Leprosy 
egarded as his 
Tou-n Hall. 

" ■ is. of the same 

. mouth of the 

Rio Grande, West Africa. 

Bolan Pass is a famous defile in the 
Ilala Mts. of British Beluohistan lead- 
ing into Sind. It is about 55 in. in 
length, and its greatest elevation is 
5S00 ft. On all sides there are steep 
precipices, and it is traversed by the 
Bolan R., frequently bridged over. 
The pass is so narrow that it is easily 
defended, and it is overlooked by the 
British fortress at Quetta. A railwaj- 
has been constructed through it to 
connect it with the Indus valley. 

Bolaram, a former British military 
cantonment, now part of Secundera- 
bad, in the state of Hyderabad, India. 
Pop. about 10,000. 

Belas (Spanish, balls), a hunting 
weapon used by natives and gauebos 
of S. America, especially by the Para- 
guay ludiansand natives of Argentina. 
There are two varieties constructed 
on slightly different principles, one 
being made of two stone or clay 
halls covered with leather and con- 
nected by a rope or thong of six or 
eight ft., the other being made of 
three balls connected by three short 
thongs which unite to form a long 
rope. The hunters, on horseback, 
throw them at the animal in such a 
way that it entangles its legs and 
prevents escape. 

Bolbec. a Fr. tn. in the dept, of 
Seine-Infbrieure, on the R. Bolbec, 
19 m. from Havre. The riv. supplies 
water power for the mills, and this 
busy and thriving tn. manufs. cotton 


Boleyn 

Boldrewood. Rolf, is the pseudonym 
of Thomas .llexandcr Broivne Inrio- 
Australian novelist, who was horn in 
London in 1S2C and crossed to 
Australia in 1S30. He received a good 
education, but in 1841 became a 
squatter in Victoria, and later police- 
magistrate and commissioner of the 
New S. Wales goldfields. In 1SS8 ho 
pub. his most popular work, liolhcru 
under Arms, and in 1S94 A Modern 
Buccaneer. He retired from the gold- 
fields in IS95. and has since nritten 
many stories of adventure. 

Bole, hydrous nluminium and Iron 
silicates, found in Armenia, Saxonv, 
Tuscany, S. America, Ireland, and 
the isle of Skye in Scotland. In form 
the substance resemhlcs clay, and is 
of a dun ycUow, brown, or red colour, 
while it adheres to the toiigiie, feels 
greasy, is yielding, and has a con- 
choidol fracture, and the streak is 
shining. The prin. varieties arc 
Armenian and Lomnian, wbiob arc 
used as - • 

only to 
Boler 

quicker i 

is appiicabie also to the danco-miisio. 
The performers are usually accom- 
panied b.v castanets and giiitars, and 
the movements arc expressive of the 
various stages of the emotions of love. 

Boletus is the generic name of some 
fungi of the sub-class Bnsidiomycetes 
generally found growing on the 
ground in woods and meadows, espe- 
cially in pine woods. Some species, 
such ns B. edulis, are eatable, but 
many others are acrid and dangerous. 

BoIeyn.Anne second wife of Henry 
VIIL, daughter of Sir Thomas B., 
was appointed maid of honour to 
Mary, sister of Henryi and ncoom- 
paniod that princess to France in 
1514. She returned some time after 


woollen, and linen goods, has dye- 1522, and soon became of importance 


n-orics and tanneries, and trades in 
grain and cattle. Pop. 11,600. 

Bolbocerus is a coleopterous insect 
of the family Soarabeidie, members 
of which are usnally called cliafers. 
Their most common colour is bromi 
or yellouish, and sometimes black; 
B. moMUcornis, a pitcby-blaok species, 
and B. iestaceus, an ochre-colourcd 
species, have been found in Bngland. 

Bold, Samuel (1G49-1737), eon- 
troi-ersialist, was made vicar of .Sbap- 
wick, Dorsetshire, in 1074. He re- 
signed this living, and in 1GS8 was 
elected rector of Steeple, Isle of 
Purbeck, to which Tyueham was 
united in 1721. Here he remained 
until 1737. He preached against per- 
secution, and published in ICS2 Pica 
for moderation towards Dissenters, for 
wliich he was fined and imprisoned. 
His works include tracts defending 
John Locke’s pliilosophy. 


)in tlie Eng. court. Her gaiety and wit 
won Henry’s favour, and her father 
was honoured. She refused to become 
the king’s mistress, and determined 
to become queen. The removal of 
Catharine was thus necessary. Henry 
iii l324 resolved to break liis marriage, 
on the ground tliat altbongh a papal 
dispensation for bis marriage with his 
brother's widow bad been granted, 
Hoa%'en had not sanctioned it. How- 
ever. Clement VII. was in the power 
of Catiiarine’s ncplicw, Cluirlc.s V„ 
and much as ho miglit desire to con- 
ciliate, Ilcury dared not offend 
Cliarles. Meanwhile, Anno bad been 
installed in the same palace as 
Catharine with royal bononrs. 
Henry's love letters to her form one 
of the most curious collections in our 
literature. Fui-ious at the repeated 
delays of the papal court, Hcnr}' 
rented his wrath on Wolsey, who 
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^Ya8 dismissed in 1529, and on the by Tameriane in the 14th century, 
advice of Cromwell, appealed to the Pop. about 1000. 
univewities. On .Ian. 2, ]5:!3, Henry Bolgrad, a Russian tn. in Bessarabia 

was secretly married to" Anne, and on Lake Yalpukh. It manufs. soap, 
later slie was crowned. On Sept. 7, | tallow, and bricks. Pop. about 12,500. 
at Greenwich, was born the Princess, Boli (Gk. iro\w, city), a tn. of Asia 
Elizabeth. Anne’s frivolity soon Slinor in the prov. of Kastamunl on 
began to displease lier royal husband. ! tlie R. Boli. It manufs. cotton and 
On Jan. G, 15’JG, Catharine died, send- ! woollen goods. Pop. about 10.000. 
ing a letter of forgiveness to the king. I Boiido (Gr. poVw, a missile), a fire- 
It is said that Anne’s heartless re- ball or meteoric liody of greater bril- 
ception of the news finally estranged liance and slower motion than the 
Henry, but it is certain that during! ordinary ‘shooting star.’ Sec Aebo- 
thc early months of the year tlierc ' utk, Mktcor. 

were quarrels. Einally, at a tilting Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, Vis- 
match on Mav 1, 1530, a harmless count (1078-1751 ). was I om at Batter- 
act of gallantry by Sir Henry Norris sea. He was educated at Eton, and his 
made Henry’s anger burst forth. On youtli was notorious even in that hard 
May 2, slic was committed to the drinking and riotous period by reason 
Tower; on the 17tli, she was tried for of his orgies. H e was a schoolfellow' of 
adultery by a court of twenty-four his great opponent Sir Boliert Wal- 
peers, under the presidency of lier pole, and was returned to parliament 
uncle tlie Duke of Norfolk, and con- in 1701 for Wooton Basset in Wilt- 
demned to be burnt or beheaded, shire. By his eloqneneo in debate he 
according to the king’s ideasurc. The was soon able to command the atten- 
evidence brought forward lias been tion of the House of Commons, and 
lost, but it seems probable tliat her he attached himself to the Tories, at 
greatest crimes were vivacity, and this time led by Harley, In 1701 he 
not bearing an heir to the crown, became Secretary for War, in 1708 he 
Moreover, she was hated by the retired with Harley, and in 1710 he 
Catholics as being a ‘ splceny again came back to office in another 
Ijutheran.’ Sho was beheaded on the of Harley’s ministries. He was re- 
19th, Henry ostentatiously wearing sponsible for the treaty which was 
white; on the nest day ho married made secretly with France to end the 
Jane Seymour. war of the Spanish .Succession, and 

Boloyn, Sir Thomas (1177-1530), has often been accused of not having 
English statesman, father of Anne B. pushed the advantage which Great 
Fought with Ills father against Corn- Britain had to its full extent in the 
ish rebels, 1197 ; 1509 became keeper negotiations. In 1712 ho was made 
of the exchange at Calais and of the Viscount B. and Baron St. J^hn. In 
foreign exchange in England. Joint- the meantime a quarrel had taken 
constable of Norwicli Castle, 1512. place between Harley (now Earl of 
B. was employed on a number of Oxford) and B. which Swift attempted 
diplomatic missions during Henry to patch up, but wliieh in spite of all 
VIII. ’s reign, and bold many high | efforts still continued. The whole 
offices, doubtless owing largely to his energies of the two ministers were not 
daughter’s intluonce with the king, concentrated on the events which 
He went witli Poynings on an cm- 1 were to follow the death of Anne, an 
liassy to the Low Countries; invaded I event which was now expected. Both 
France, 1513. 1517 became slicriff of j were pledged by correspondence to 
Kent; 1519-20 on an embassy to 1 the Old Pretender, and B. seems also 
Francis L, negotiating the prclimin- 1 to have pledged himself to him in 
ary arrangements for the Field of the 1 bccrct interviews which had taken 
Cloth of Gold. 1521 lie was one of the | place while B. was in France. The 
commis.sion by wliicli the Duke of ‘ quarrel with Harley ended in victory 
Buckingliam w.as condemned; Wol- 1 for B.. and Harley left the ministry^ 
soy’s agent in Calais in the autumn. ' B. was now supreme, and his extreme 
Earl of Wiltbhire, 1529; Lord FTivy j Tory policy was favoured by the 
.Seal, 1530. .Ambassador to Cliarlcs j queen, whilst his attitude towards 
V., on tlie business of Henry’s divorce, i Hanover also found high favour at 
Sco Cnlcnilar nf IJcnrn I J//. (iv.). 'tlie court, a Jacobite restoration 
Bolgary. a Russian vil. in the prov. I .seemed inevitable when the queen 
of Kazan on the R. Volga. It is built , died suddenly, and B. was ruined by 
on tlie site of tlio anct. city of Bolgar' the action which led to the appoint- 
or Bulgur, the old cap. of the Bui- , ment of the Earl of Shrewsbury to 
garians, of unknomi antiquity, but the lord treasure ship. W hat exactly 
now consists of les.« than 200 houses, his plans were does not seem to be 
It still contains ruins of its former know-n, he was certainl.v intriguing 
glory, and coins, implements, and in- with both parties, and his illumina- 
fcriptions liavc been discovered tions on tlie accession of George I. 
during oxeavations. It was sacked were noticeable by their extrava- 
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eance. He was, however, iminediatelr 
dismissed. In 1715 he attempted to 
defend his ministry against the 
attacks of the new parliament, and 
m the same year fled to Paris from 
the threatened atteck on the treaty 
of Utrecht by Sir R. Walpole. He 
entered the service of James II. the 
Old Pretender, hut after the failure 
of the ’15 was dismissed. He now 
attempted to enter into Eng. politics 
again, but was not pardoned until 
1723. By means of bribing the king’s 
mistress, the Duchess of Kendal, he 
was able to obtain many privileges, 
and at last seemed to be on the point 
of obtaining a ministerial appoint- 
ment when Ins hopes were again 
thrown dou-n by the death of George 
I. He still continued his attacks on I 
Walpole, and continued his attempts 
to obtain political power. He was 
kept out of the House of Lords by 
Walpole. He retired into private life 

in 1735, and c< 

and his intimai 
leading men oi 
Ho wrote many 
may b 
Exile, . 

The Tr 
Patriot 

man of letters is not so great to-day 
as it was during liis own time. His 
Patriot King was the text-book from 
which Bute attempted to teach 
George 111. the elementary principles 
of kingship, but altogether B. was 
n brilliant man wlio made his mark 
upon liiff contemporaries, but had 
not depth enougli to be able to im- 
press posterity. He was buried at 
Battersea. 


Bolivar 


(1S26-72), a 

vas liorn near 
ting Prance he 
where for sev. 
months he cd. Le PeupJe Souremin, 
1847. In ISIS he was banished for 
political reasons, and he then spent 
several years in travelling, returning 
again to Bucharest, where he died. 
Among Ids best known works are 
Prises d’ Orient, ISCfi, a tran.slation 
into Fr. by the poet himself, and 
CuKdorid pe Dunure si in Bulgaria, 
1S58. , , 

Boliiophagus is a genus of coleop- 
terous insects of the family Tenc- 
brionidm; they are closely related to 

y ii.o other genera of 

0 on fungi, but 
B. agaricola 

, . irgest state of 

Venezuela, bounded on the N, by the 
Orinoco S., on the E. by the ter. of 
Yuruari, and on the S. by Brazil. 
The cap. is CSud^d B., better known 
as Angostura. Estimates of the pop. 
and area vary widely. 


Bolivar, a small prov. in Central 
Ecuador. The cap. is Gunrauda. 

Bolivar, Simon (1783-1830), El 
Libertador,* the hero of S. American 
independence, was born in the cltv 
of Caracas, in Venezuela. He was de- 
scended on both. sides from noble 
Venezuelan families. He stmh'ed in 
various European capitals, cspcciallv 
in the law schools of liladrid, anil 
was the witness of the final scenes 
in the Fr. Eovolution in Paris. He 
married in ISOl, and returued to 
Venezuela, where, however, ho did 
not long remain, the death of his wife 
very .shortly after their nmrriage 
resulting in his return to Europe 
(ISO‘1). His risit to the U.S. in ISO!) 
resulted in hi.s joining the party of 
independence in Voiiozuela, and he 
was regarded as an important recruit, 
being given an important post to 
defend in ISll on tho declaration of 
Venezuelan independence. The nt- 
' — ’d revolt was. however, a 
and B. lied to Curacoa. In 
1 C joined tho insurgents at 
' renada, and at the head of ii 
' small force, forced the crossing of the 
R. Magdalena, and with MiO men 
pushed on to victory and proclaimed 
war to tho death. His success was 
oniy’ transient, and in 1S14 his defeat 
by Bores, and the success of tho 
royalists generally, forced iiim again 
into exile. Ho went to Now Grenada, 
and from there to Kingston, w-licrc on 
unsuccessful attempt was mode on 
his life. Undaunted by tlio ill-success 
of a landing on the mainland in 1816, 
in the folloning year he was successful 
in driving tho royalists hofore iiim 
and in reaching and making his liead- 
quarters at .-Viigostura. Hero a con- 
gress was held in 181!), and anerwnrds 
ho joined forces with tlie ropiibllcans 
of New Grenada, and was entirely 
successful. He was now generally 
recognised ns tlio licro of lilicraHon. 
Ho succeeded in uniting Venezuela 
and New Grenada into one ropui)lie of 
Colombia, and was sueccsstul in his 
attacks against tlio Spaniards, who 
may be said to have been finally 
defeated at Carabobo in 1821 , In the 
same year tlie constitution of 
Colombia was adopted, and B. liecamc 
the first president, Tbo next year 
ho added Ecuador to the republic, 
and was later called to the help of the 
Peruviaus, wlio were fighting for in- 
dependence. At the end of two years' 
hard flgliting their independence was 
won, and in 1825 tlic upper port of 
Peru clmngeU its name to Bolivia in 
his honour. Tlio constitution pre- 
pared by 1dm for that country, how- 
ever, Old not prove popular, owing to 
its arbitrary proposals, and was fliially 
rejected by the Bolivians. lie wa.s, 
however, again elected president of 
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the Colombian republic, but bia 
dictatorial motlioils bad roused 
Roncral alai-m, and the dread of a 
dictatorsliipputasideall pastserviccs. 
In 1829 Venezuela separated from 
Colombia, and in 1830 B., being 
voted a pension of 3000 dollars, con- 
ditional on bis residence clsewliere, 
led to his resignation of his power in 
Venezuela. His life and his fortune 
wore given practicallj' for tho libera- 
tion of S. America, and his influence 
purified financial andjudicialmetliods. 
Ills adoption of dictatorial methods 
was almost justified by his position, 
and he certainly was successful in 
creating a new spirit of independence 
and liberty in Houth America. 

Bolivia, the tliird largest political 
dlv. of the continent of S. America. It 
is conterminous with five dilVorcnt 
slates, having Brazil on the N. and 13.. 
Peru and Chile on tho W.. and Argen- 
tina and Paragiiay . on the S. lt.s 
boundaries are purely conventional, 
following practically none of the 
plij-sical features of tho land, and 
cannot bo altogether acouratoly 
stated, since they are continually the 
subject of dispute. It extends prnc- 
tioolly from 9° <11' to 22° 50' S. lat., 
and 08-70° W. long. After tho war 
with Chile it became for a time a 
liind-looked country, but obtained in 
1895, by con.siderable territorial con- 
cession to Chile, a small seaport and 
access to tbe Pacific by means of a 
small strip of tor. running through 
tanct. Peruvian tor., and wlilch is still 
in dispute witli tiio Peruvians. It has 
also secured an outlet to tho Atlant ic 
by the K. Parana, a riv. which is also 
free to all flogs. Its area and pop. are 
still tho subject of considerable dis- 
pute; the area can, however, be taken 
as about 507,000 sq. m., and its pop. 
at roughly a little over 2.000,000. 
Its pop. may be divided into three 
fairly well-defined groups — the abo- 
rigines, Indians, who number between 
200,000 and 300,000 ; the Mestizos, 
natives with a slight European strain, 
who number nearly 1,000,000 ; and 
Europeans, who number between 
000,000 and 700,000. Naturally, an 
ill-a.ssorted pop. such as this is liable 
in limes of weak or bad administra- 
tion to become a standing menace to 
the gov., and during the frequent dis- 
orders in B. tliey have often been a 
source of grave danger to tho stability 
of t.hc state. 

Physical features . — In B. the Andes 
apiiroaeh closely the Brazilian up- 
lands. In tho western district there 
are two main ranges, the Western 
CordUleras, which are really now in 
COulinn ter., and tho Cordillera Real, 
which is the name given to tho 
section of tbe Andes on the E. side 
of Titicaca. In this group are found 


tbe Sorata (23,000 ft.) and tho Illi- 
mani (22,500 ft.). A remarkable 
feature of B. is tlie pn-eat table-land 
lying between the Andes and the 
Cordillera Real, which has an eleva- 
tion of over 12,000 ft., and which 
contains tho Lake Titicaca. The lake 
is about 120 m. long, and ha.s a depth 
of about 120 fathoms. Although B. is 
usually taken to be a very mountain- 
ous country, in reality at least threc- 
lifths of it is made up of low-lying and 
swampy ter. In the N.E. there is an 
extensive plain, which is both well 
watered and well wooded, and is 
valuable for its supply of timber trees. 
The prin. rivs. are the Paraguay, the 
Pilcomayo, and, belonging to the 
basin of the Amazon, the Mamord, 
the Rio Beni, t.hc Guapore, and the 
Mochuita. The Chiquite dist. forms 
part of tho Yungas Zone, a name 
apiilied to the hot eastern slopes of 
the Cordilleras which merge into 
the wooded plains of the Amazon. B. 
lies in the torrid zone, and its climate 
depends upon the elevation, and not 
upon the lat. In the mt. heights 
perpetual winter reigns, some of its 
heights being absolutely uninhabit- 
able; between an elevation of 11,000- 
9000 It. tho climate is of tho tompor- 
ato zone; whilst in the Ymigas Zone 
tho climate is tropical, producing ail 
tropical fruits and vegetation. The 
plains are hot and moi.st, and covered 
with dense forests. The indigenous 
flora comprises tho palm, tho cinchona, 
the bamboo, matd, and coca. Other 
productions of B. arc balsam, bananas, 
caoutchouc, vanilla, copal, coilce, 
cotton, sugar, potatoes, and tobacco. 
Among.st its indigenous animals may 
be mentioned the llama, alpaca, 
vicuna, gunnaco, chinchilla, viscacha. 
All form.s of S. American bird life are 
found here, and an indigenous species 
of stork coiled the bat.a is peculiar to 
this part of the continent. 

Minerals and veyetable produce. — B. 
is still famous for its silver mines, 
1,500,000 pounds weight of silver 
being exported annually. Other 
metals which are found in large 
quantities are tin, copper, and gold; 
lead, mercury, and iron are also 
found in fair quantities. In the 
southern provs. salt is found in large 
quantities, but coal appears to be 
rare. Amongst the other products 
of tho country may bo mentioned 
wheat, barley, and other cereals, the 
production of which is, however, re- 
tarded, as is agriculture generally, by 
the lack of a good system of com- 
munications. The lower zone is re- 
markably adapted for the production 
of maize, cotton, and tobacco, but 
these industries are not developed. 
Tlie forest products are cinchona and 
rubber. 
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Comnmnicatwiis . — Tlie comimini- 
cations are in general bad, in some 
parts of the countrj- bridle roads 
forming the only mean.? of transport. 
Railways are beginning to be de- 
veloped, but all real progress in the 
country is hampered by this de- 
plorable lack of — ^ — ■ ■ ■ • 

Constitiih'on. 
which dates f. 

executive in a president, elected for 
four years and not eligible for 
re-election ; a senate of eighteen 
members and si.vty-four deputie.s, 
who together make up the congress 
and are elected by universal suffrage. 
The senate is elected for six, the 
deputies for four years. Tlie state 
religion is Roman Catholic, but to a 
very large extent the principle of 
toleration is accepted. Education is 
free and supposed to be compulsory, 
but is in a very backward state. 
Military service is compulsory, .and 
there is a standing army (national 
guard) of about 1500 men. 

Bolkhov is a Russian city on the 
Nougra. in the gov. of Orel, and 30 m. 
N. from it. It trades with St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow in manufs. of 
leather, hosiery, hemp, rope, cattle, 
etc. Pop. 27,105. 

Boll, trom M.E. (Sc.) bolle, and the 
same word as the Eng. • bowl,’ is an 
old Scottish measure, used for grain, 
etc. It is still in vogue in many parts 
of Scotland, although it is not re- 
cognised by law. it is used also in the 
northern counties of England and in 
the Isle of Man. The B. varies in 
different places and for different 
ai'ticles. The wheat B. is the equiva- 
lent to 4 or 4* bushels, and this 
answers for peas, bean.s, etc. The 
potato B., however, is from 8} to 9 
bushels. A B. of flour or meal is 
supposed to be 140 lbs. avoirdupois. 

A B of land is about a Scottish acre; 
a B. of canvas measures 35 yards. 

Bollandists, see Boi.landus, John 
VAN, and Acta Sanctoru.m. 

Bollandus. John van (1590-1 GG5), 
Dutch J esuit, has given his name to the 
Bollandists, a Jesuit association by 
whom the Acta Sanctorum, a collec- 
tion of the lives of the saints of the 
anot. Rom. and Gk. and the modern 
Rom. calendar, have been pub. B. 
took up the work at the death of 
Heribert Rosweyd, of Bois le Due, 
who had already conceived the idea 
and died in 1G29. B. settled in Ant- 
werp, and associated himself, per- 
sonally and by correspondence, with 
Jesuits all over Europe, enlarging the 
scope of the work as he amassed fresh 
material. In 1G43 he issued the two 
vols. for January, and in 1G5S the 
three for February, tbe work being 
continued after his death. He was 
assisted after 1G35 by Godfried Hen- 
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schen, and after 1G59 bv Daniel von 
Papenbroeck. 

Bollene, a tn. of Franco, in the 
dept, of \ aucluse. It is situnted 22 
m. to the R. of Avignon, isilk-spin- 
ning and the manuf. of c.astor-oil are 
among its manufactures. Pop. 5n03. 

Bollington: 1. A vil. in Cheshire, 
England. It is situate<l near tho R. 
Bollin, and has a pop. of 272. 2. tn. 
of E. Cheshire, 2J m. K.E, of Jlnccles- 
field. It has silk and cottou mnnufs., 
and a pop. of 5404. 

Bollullos par del Condado. a tn. and 
com. of Spain, .situated 20 ni. R.E. 
of Huelva; pop. about 7000. 

Bologna, a fertile prov. of tho conp 
partimento of Emilia, Italy. It has an 
area of about 1300 sq. m., with a pop. 
of nearly half a million, its irrigation 
system is of great value in the culti- 
vation of its rice fields. It raises largo 
numbers of silkworms. It is sur- 
rounded by Ferrara. Ravenna. 
Jlodena. and Florence; its cap. tn. i.s 
Bologna. 

Bologna. cily of Italy, the cap. of the 
prov. of that name and tlic nrehi- 
episcopa! see for Emilia. It i.s situnted 
on the edge of a fertile plain and at 
the crossing of two great railways. It 
lies in lat. 44° 29' N., long. 11° 21’ E. 
It is a rectangular city surrounded by 
a high brick wall, entered by twelve 
gates and intersected liy tho Reno 
(2nnal. The newer jiart of tho city is 
noted for the magniflcenco of its 
colonnades, its well-paved streets, and 
its fine buildings. In tho older part of 
the city the streets are nniTow and 
dirty, and cannot be compared with 
the newer portion. Above all things 
B. is noted for its anct. buildings, 
these being famous both for their 
antiquity and for their beauty. Tho 
citv is also noted for tho mngniflocnco 
of the palace.s erected by a mediaival 
nobility, and for tbe historic scenes 
that luive been enacted within them. 
Its university, claiming a foundation 
in tho early 5th century, can certainly 
be regarded as tho oldest law school 
in Europe. Since the 11th century it 
has been famous ns n university, and 
during the middle ages thousands of 
students flocked to it from all over 
Europe. Amongst its numerous 
famous students may bo mentioned 
tho poet Tasso. As a school of 
medicine it also rapidly became 
famous, claiming to have been the 
first medical school that dissected the 
human body. Its students now 
number nearly 2000. In addition to 
its university it has an ncadomy of 
fine arts, a school of mu.sic, a library 
with over 200,000 vols., a museum of 
antiquity, and a botanic garden. IM 
churches contribute much to Its glory 
and magniflcenco. Amongst these 
churches may be mentioned tho 
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oldest, San Stefano, a group ol seven Bologna Stone vas originally found 
buildings of various dates, the oldest in c-lay near Bologna. It is one of the 
being of tbc Itli century, the build- barytes group of minerals, and after 
ing in present use of the 10th, .San being heated vith charcoal and ex- 
Dbrnenico, the resting-place of tlic posed to the rays of the sun it has 
saint who died here in 1221; this phosphorescent o.ualitics. This was 
church contains some of the work of one of the first ohserrations of phos- 
Micliael Angelo. The largest church, plioresccnce from inorganic matter. 
S. Petronio, was begun in 1300, Imt V.Tien this mineral is heated with 
never finislied, hut remains a magnifl- j charcoal it is reduced to harium 
cent example of Gotliio architecture, jsulpldde. 

The tomi lias given numerous popes ,■ Boiomefer. an instriuncnt used to 
to tlio cliurcli and an ox'traordinary measure small differences in tempera- 
nuraher of cardinals, altogether abotit ture and based upon the phenomenon 
200. The present tn. is built on fairly tliatheatimpartedtoametalincreascs 
modern lines, and is especially noted its resistance to electricity. It was 
for tlie famous B. sausage, for it^ invented in 18B0 by Samuel P. Bang- 
tortellini, and for its liqueurs. It ley. an American physicist, who 
inannLs. also paper, Ei!k.s, and musical sought a more efficient instrument 
instrument'. Hi.storicallj- it lias liad tlian the thermopile. The B. con- 
a somewliat cliangcable career. Pnr- sists of a thin .strip of platimun foil 
ing tlie early period it was overrun ' blackened with lamp-black and ar- 
by Bomhard.s, hut remained a part of ranged to form one arm of a Wheat- 
tlio cxarcliatc of Bavenna. It liccame stone’s bridge, wliilc a strip of similar 
a free and independent city in tlie rc^is^nce constitutes the other arm. 
12th century. It played an important The blackened strip alone is exposed 
partin the wars of the Gliibcllinesand to the heat rays, and the slightest 
Gnelplis.andfinallyaftormany vieis'i- increase in temperature decrease.s its 
tudes passed into the liands of tlie conductivity; tlie equilibrium of tlie 
papacy. During tlie Napoleonic period bridge is therefore disturbed, and the 
it became the cliiet tn. of Napoleon’s extent of such disturbance is indi- 
Cisalpino repulilio, and reverted to cated by tlie deflection of the con- 
tlio papacy by tlic treaty of Vienna nocted galvanometer. In order to 
in 1815. Its inliab. were fervid sup- attain great delicacy, the platinum 
porters of the cause of United Italy, strip.' are made exceedingly small in 
and in 18G0 it became a part of the section, being sometimes inch 
ktngdoin of Italy. Pop. 1.52.000 wide and r,.Vn inch thick. U’ith such 
Bologna, Giovanni (1524-1008), a an instrunienttho inventor discovered 
sculptor and arcliiteot, wa,s born at an c.xtension of the infra-red rays of 
iJouay, and studied at Home, after the spectrum whieh could not be 
receiving sonic instruction from his detected bv anv other instrument. It 
compatriot, Jacques Dubramcq. At has also been used to estimate the 
Horae he received some advice from intensitv of the cnergv of radiant 
>licliael Angelo, then in the zenith of i j,cat. After being exposed to radia- 
iiis fame. _Hc tlien went to I lorence, j tion for a measured time the rays are 
and in 155S was attached to Uieic-ut off and the increase of current 
court of the Medicis as sculptor. He i necessarr- to produce the same in- 
married at Bologna, and then took | crease of temperature noted. The B. 
Uio name by which he is known, i has also been employed in wireless 
O. B., having formerly been kno\vn telegraph receiving apparatus. 'The 
ns Jean Bouloinie. Dc.ks also | platinum in this case is in the form of 
knouTi as Gi.am Bologna, whilst the {a loop of fine wire enclosed in an ex- 
Fr. call him Jc.an de Douai.’ His , hausted glass bffib after the manner 
w'orks are elegant and imposing in t of an electric incandescent lamp, 
character, though not free from man- } Electric escillations passing through 
nensms. Among his numerous works . the bulb increase the resistance of the 
'Samson killing wire and thus cause the galvanometer 
the Pliilibtines, now at Hovingham, ' to deflect 

Yorkshire; ‘ Statues of tlie Hirers Bolor Tagh. a lofty ridge of mts. 
Nile, Ganges, and Euphrates ; ‘ Nep- . pu t],p border of the I’aralr plateau 
tune and bour birens, for the public . ip Central .Asia. 'Tlie anct. kingdom 
fountain of Bologna: a bronze • Mer- , of Bolor was once close to the B. T. 
cup-, at I'lorcncig the Rape of the, Bolsena. a tn. belonging to Rome. 
..abincS’ also at Florence. ' it is situated on the nortliern shore 

Bologna Phial, a glass vessel made! of the lake of B. In anct. times it 
first at Bologna, hence its name. It ' was .a place of very great importance. 
IS narrow and closed at one end, and ; Close to tlie tn. there are traces of one 
IS tised in the manufacture of bottles j of the Etruscan citie.s; the cluef of tlie 
and such like articles. By means of ruins arc tho=e of a temple, and also 
this Phial the c.xact colour of the mol - 1 an amphitheatre. Other relics of the 
ten gixiis or metal can be ascertained, past are to be found, some of wliich 
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hare been built, into modern places, comes tlie verb ‘ to bolt,’ meanim? to 
Pop. 3295. sitt out. Burbe savs, ‘ This must be 

Bolsena is the lake upon uluch the bolted to the bran,’ i.c. closelv rea- 
tn. of B. stends. It is 10 m. loupr and soued out to dLstinmiish tnie' from 
TOlcauic false. And in Milton’s Comas, ‘ I hate 
ihealthy, when Vico can bolt her arguments.’ 

. . Martona Boltenia is a genus of timieatos 
and Bisentina are two islands which found in Australasia, the Arctic, and 
were often visited by Pope Leo X. N. Atlantic. It belongs to the order 
Bolsover is a tu. in Derbyshire, Ascidiacea and family Ch-ntliiidm. 
England, 6 m. E. from Chesterfield, The species, which include B.oHfera, 
and situated upon a ridge of the B. fusiforinis, B. rciii/oriitis, and B. 
Pennines. There are coal mines in the glohifem, remain fixed to roclts and 
neighbourhood, also quarries of lime- : stones by the long skilk of tlic body, 
stone. B. Castle, which is well pre- and show little signs of life, 
served, is a very anot. structure built | Bolthead, or a receiver or matrass, 
in the 11th century. I is a glass vessel used in chemical dis- 

Bolsover Stone is tho name given to ; tillations. It is in shape long, with a 
the yellow limestone found at Bols- 1 straight neck. 

over in Derbyshire. It was selected j Bolton is a large and important 
for its strength, durability, and coloiu - 1 municipal and pari. bor. in S. Lanca- 
for the construction of the House.s of | shire, England. It is situated on the 
Parliament. I R. Croal, and is 10 m, fixim Man- 

Bolsward is an old tn. of Holland, | Chester, and 200 from London. It 
in Friesland. It is situated at the is a railway centre for the L. and X.W. 
junction of many canals. It trades in Railway, also the Lancashire and 
dairy produce and cattle, and is noted Vorksbiro railways. It is one of tho 
for the manuf. of worsted. There arc chief manufacturing tns. of England, 
sliipbuilding yards, brick yard.s, and specially noted for cotton fabrics, 
potteries. HeaxT goods — counterpanes, etc. — 

Bolswert, Shellius (h. 158G), Dutch and also finer things, as muslins, 
ongraver,bornatBolswert,thebrother|calicoos. etc., are made. There are 
of Boetius Adam B., lived at Antwerp, large foundric.s, iron works, bleaching, 
His prints after Tandyok and Rubens dyeing, and chemical uorks, and 
arc particularly faithful reproductions paper mills. The coal mines of the 
' ” ■ • ■ ... . neighbofirhood are numerous and 

• importimt. B. is a place full of his- 
toric interest. The Flemings intro- 
Vandyck’s ‘ Crucifixion ’ is one of his duced the cotton and woollen manuf. 
best productions. in the 1 1th century. Fr. and CJcr. 

Bolt: 1. From an A. -S. and Dan. refugees emigrated here, and brought 
word signifying knob (cf. hole.): a new induotrles witli them. Arkwright 
metal or wooden pin with a Icnob to lived ami worked in B., and Crompton 
it, as tho B. of a door. In time any wa.s born here. There arc many large 
stout pin came to bear this name, and public buildings and parks. It 
we have Bs. of many kinds, used in po.ssesses three weekly and three 
fastemng together structm’es of wood evening newspapers. It return.s two 
and metal, as sliips, bridges, macliin- members to parliament. Pop. 187,824. 
cry. The short heavy * quarrel ’ of a Bolton, Sir Francis John (1831 -S7), 
cross-bow and tho * long-shot’ of a Eug. soldier and electricuun. He en- 
cannon wore both Bs.; also a roll of listed in the Royal AitillLuy. obtained 
textile material, c.rj. a hoU of cotton a commi.ssion as ensign in the Gold 
sheeting. A bmidlc of reeds or osiers Coast Artillery Coiqiy.^ 1857, served at 
bears the same name. A prisoner’s Crobboe Heights, is.l.S; is59 H. was 
shackles were thus called, as in tidjutant m the e.xpedition agiilnst 
Measure, for Measure, ‘ Lay holts the Dounuuah rebels, tin returning 
enough upon him.’ From the cross- to England he beeame captain of the 
bow missile we get the metaphorical I 12th Foot Regiment, 1890. With 
idea of something strildng suddenly i t'olomb be developed a hystein of 
and swiftly, as ‘ a thunder-holt,’ ’aj visual signalling, also inventing o.Ty- 
bolt from the blue,’ and tho noun , ogileiuin liglit for niglit -signalling, 
suggests a verb, * to bolt,’ meaning to i With CVtltunl) ainl ;in olliecr of royal 
rush suddenly, ns'thohoi’sc bolted.’ 1 engineers lie compiled the Army anti 
In farming, a crop that runs to seed ^A'or// Sn/nul Bool;, used in .-Xbys- 
prematurely is said to B. 2. From|smuin o.impuign. 1.8117; 18(17-9 en- 
Old Fr. hulelcr or huretcr (said to be ■ gaged at School of Military Engineer- 
from hura, a kind of cloth, cf. It. ing. Ohatham, under Stothard; bo- 
hurailo, a meal-sieve) wo have holt, came bievet-major. 18GS. One of the 
sometimes spelt hoidd, a frame covered founders and honorary secretary of 
with a net of fine material for sifting tho t-’oeioty of Telegraph Engineers 
the flour from tho bran. From this and Electricians, 1871; edited their 
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Joumril ; water-examiner to tue 
metropoli',; 18S1 retired from military ■ 
service as honorarj' colonel; knislited, ■ 
1884. lie designed and controlled the ; 
coloured fountains and electric linhts • 
at the exhibitions at .S. Kensington, 
1S83-G. Wrote ioruion Traler-Euppi!/. 
1884; DescrijAiun. of the lUvniinatcd 
FouvMiin and of the tVatcr I^ovilion. 
See Itoyal Jfnaineers’ Journal, 
I-'ebruary 1SS7. 

Bolton, Sir Richard (e. 1.7V0-1C48), 
Eust. lawyer, practised as a bavrEter 
in England and Ireland. In 1G04 be- 
came recorder of Dublin; member of 
the society of Kind’s Inns, Dublin. 
1(110-3 ; .M.P. for Dublin, 1013; 

kniKhted. 1(118; 1019 B. was solicitor- 
tfoneral for Ireland ; 1021 lie pub. 
Statutes of Ireland (from Edward U. 
to James I.); attomey-Kcneral to 
court of wards, Dublin, 1022; chief 
baron of Irish excheouer, 1023. In 
1038 14. pub. A Justice of the Peace 
for Ireland; 1039 became chancellor 
of Ireland. lie was one of Strallord’B 
chief advisers over introducing arbi- 
trarj- gov.; 1040-2 U. was impeached 
for high treason, but the impeach- 
ment was abandoned, and he resumed , 
his position a' chivnccUor. He took i 
part in preparing a .statement as Uj \ 
the English administrative sy.stem in 
Deland: 1043-4 chief counsellor of, 
Ormonde, negotiating for cessation of ; 
hostilities between English and Irish, ' 
and c.specially with the Irish Con- 
federation for peace; 1040 B. signed 
the proclamation of a treaty of peace 
t)etwecn Charles I. and his Irish 
Uoman Catholic subjects. He joined 
in Ormonde’s statement to Charles I. 
of the condition of Ireland, 1040-7. 
See Conlemporar’/ IHstoru of Affairs 
in Ireland, 2641 - 52 , 1S79; Carte's 
Life of Ormonde, 1730; Carte JI.S.S. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Bolton Abbey. The picturesque 
ruius; of this one time iinporlant 
Tiriory are situated on the banks of 
tiie Wharfe If., in tile West Biding of 
Yorkshire, England. It wa^ founded 
in 1121 by William de Me-chines, for 
the order of St. Augu-stine, about 2 ni. 
from it.s present ^ite. The dat.e of jtr- 
remov.a! i- uneertaiii. but it was dis- 
-olved in 151(1. A portion of the nave 
has Iteen used as a parish chui-ch, but 
the tsj'.; er and a very fin" E. window 


intended to be .swaliowed in the .same 
way. 

Boma is the cap. of the Belgian 
Congo State. It is situated on the r. b 
of the li. Congo, at about 40 rn. from 
its mouth. It was o:igiri-ally named 
Lombi, or Embomma. Tiie harbour 1= 
formed by the is. of Xkete, and the 
riv, bank, and Is a m. -.vide. It ex- 
ports ivory, gum, rubber, nuts, and 
palm oU, 

Bomarsund was at one time a 
Ru‘-sian fortress on the Is. of Aland. 
In the Baltic Sea, ond commanded 
the Gulf of Bothnia. It was taken by 
tlie Fr. .and Eng. on .lugust 10, 1S54, 
wiio de.slroyed it afp-r a bombard- 
ment la.sting a week. Tne Treaty of 
I Paris bound the Rmsi-an... not to 
; rebuild it. 

Borab.secAK.tECjiis:.!. Exi'LO.?ivi;-=. 

; Bomb, in geology, the name applied 
. to around ma.ssof lava-.vliich has been 
ejected from the crater of a volcano. 

Bombacem is an order of dicotyle- 
j donous plants consisting of large trees 
i which are found most commonly in 
America. The flowers are hermaphro- 
I dite, have five joined sepals, five free 
' petals, five or more stamen.s either 
free or joined to form a tube, two to 
five superior joined carpels, which arc 
rnultiiocular, and contain two or 
more ovuje.s in each loculus. The 
fruit often contains hairs which form 
a cottony substance but are too short 
to be made into linen. Two of tbe 
chief genera arc Bornliax and Adan- 
: Eonia, or the Baobal). 

Bombala, a tn. of Wellesley co., in 
■ the extreme .S. of New .South Wales, 
Australia, 320 m. S.W. of .Sydney; 
pop. 1500. 

Bombard is a kind of cannon, in- 
troduced before the 15th century, 
wliich could throw stone balls from 
250-500 lbs. weight. They were breech - 
loaders, tliick, and with a wide aper- 
ture, sometimes made of wTought- 
iron bars booped together. Such a one 
was ■ Mons Meg,’ u-ed at tiie siege of 
Dumbarton, 14b9. 

Bombardier lo the name of the 
lowest grade of non-eommis.sioned 
oUicers in the Royal .ArtiUer-y, corre- 
sponding to corporals in the hne regi- 
iiiente; an acting B. correspoti'ls to a 
lancc-corijorai. The number of Bs. in 
a battery i-. mne. The name owe.s its 


are practically all that is left of the origin to the ‘ hombard,’ a piece of 
hiiiJdirig. The ruin-s are so hidden in ordnance used in t.he bombardment 


woods that they arc not noticed until 
ibe visitor i- very clo.-e. Tiie “sur- 
rounding sr-enery Is most heiiitiful. 
The poet Wordsworth ha.s founded 
his poem I he White Doc of Ii:/lslone 
upon a legend connected with the old 
abbey. 

Bolus, .a round inas.s of substance 
witli medicinal qualities. It is -oft 
and lai-gcr tlian a pill, though it 15 


of fortified places ; a man employed 
in looking .after ‘ bombards,’ ‘ howit- 
zers,’ ‘ mortars,' etc., wa.- known as 
a bombardier. 

Bombardier Beetle is t.he popular 
name of sev. specie- of tyileopterous 
insects of tiie family Carabidm. ’They 
o’otain their name from tiie fact that 
they can emit cxplo-.ively from t'ueir 
bodies, when alarmed, a pungent acrid 
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fluid. A report follows the dischanre, 
and the fluid instantly evaporates. 
Brachinvs crepilans i.s tlio commonest 
British species and occurs in chaikv 
districts. 

Bombardment, an attack upon a 
fort, tn., fortress, etc., by means of 
continuous artillery fire. A i-eal B., 
however, consists in the continual 
attack on the buildings and unde- 
fended portions of a tn. in order to 
harass and attack the civil pop., and 
so bring pressm'O to bear upon the 
governor or commandant of the tn. 
to induce him to .surrender. A B. 
used in order to produce p.sycho- 
logical pressure on the inhab. has, 
however, been condemned as im- 
moral. The Hague Conventional 
Law of War (1907) lays down the 
following articles in connection n-ith 
B.: — Art. 25. The attack or B., by 
whatever means, of tns., Vila,, dwell- 
ings, or buildings, which are unde- 


Bombav 


may be taken as an example of a 
tn. that underwent a terrific 13., ns 
the tn. was bombarded contimiallv 
day and night. Later, when sic.ge 
operations began, the fortifications 
rvere shelicd ail day, and the tomi 
itself ail night. When the surrender 
took place nearly SOO houses had 
been destroyed, considerably more 
than half of tiie total number of 
houses were injured more or le.ss 
severely, 2000 of the civil inhab. 
killed, and over 10,000 made home- 
less. M.my dilfercnccs of opinion have 
been e.xpressed with regard to ^Irt. 20, 
some authorities holding tiiat 13. 
should not begin until ample warning 
had been given the inhab., others that, 
a besieged or threatened tn. siiould ho 
prepared for B. at any time without 
notice. Anotlier point which has led 
to mucli discussion is as to tvhether 
non-combatants should be allowed 
egress from a tn. about to bo bom- 


fended^ is prohibited. Art. 2G. The j barded or not. Oneopinioitc.xprcsscd, 
officer in command of the attacking ; which, however, docs not find genera! 
force must, before commencing a B., acceptance, is that by the B. of a 
except in oases of assault, do all in I number of non-combatants public 
his power to warn the authorities. ■ • - - ... 

Art. 27. In sieges and Bs. all neces- 
sary steps must be taken to spare, as 
far as possible, buildings dedicated to 
religion, art, science, or charitable 
piu-poses, lilstoric monuments, hos- 
pitals, and places whore the sick and 
wounded are collected, provided they , 
are not being used at the time for ' 


opimon is roused against the war, 
which hence comes to an end more 
rapidly than it would otherwise, and 
thus the end justifies the means. As 
has been already stated, however, 
that point of view of p.vgohologioal 
pressure has been condemned ns 
immoral. 

Bombay, the typical genus of Bom- 


military purposes. It is the duty of ! bacons growing in tropical countries 
the besieged to indicate^ the presence it consists of largo trees with a soft 


of such buildings or places by dis- 
tinctive signs, which shall be notified 
to the enemy beforehand. Art. 2S. 
The pillage of a town or place even 
when taken by assault is prohibited. 
An open tn. is liable to be bombarded 
if it is in any way defended, or if the 
exigencies of military necessity de- 
mand it, i.e. if it can in any way bo 
used by the enemy as a point of 
vantage. The main reason for a B. 
has already been given a-s a means of 
inducing the civil pop. to bring in- 
fluence to bear which will lead to the 
ultimate surrender of the tn., hut this 
has been proved to be not always 
successful, Tlie case of the siege of 

. .... . (.app jj, 

ery much 
properly 
d in addi- 
the guns 

which are employed. 'I'ho B. of a fort, 
tn. does not of a necessity mean only 


spongj- wood frequently used for 
making canoes. 7#. Ceibn, common 
silk -cotton tree, a native of W. Indle.s 
and S. America, reaches a height of 
100 ft. The down in the .sced-ve.ssol is 
made into hats and bonnets, and is 
used for stulllng chairs and pillows. 
TS. mnlaharicum, the cotton-tree of 
Ceylon and India, shed.s its leaves in 
December and flowers during the 
months it is leafless. B. pxibcsccns 
attains a height of 20 to 30 It., and in 
Brazil its tough bark is used in rope- 
making. 

Bombay (presidency). The mo.st 
westerly and smallest of our Indian 
presidencies, and stretching from 
Baluchistan to Mysore, eonsista 
partly of British dists. and partly of 
native states under the ndmlnl.stra- 
tion of a governor. The prov., includ- 
ing ztden and Pind, comprises twenty- 
four British dists and nineteen native 
slates, and ba.s an area of 197,887 


the B. of the fortifleation-s. The com- sq. m.. of whicli 73.753 sq. ra. are in 
mandant of a bombarding force has native states. The total pop. (1901) 
the right to range his guns over the I is 25,iSC,2U9, of which 18,51.'i,587 are 


whole of the city, saving always those 
buildings which are mentioned in 
Art. 27. Notable Bs, have taken 
place at .Sebastopol, Strasburg, Paris, 
Soissons, and Verdun. Strasburg 


in British ter., and 0,908,018 in native 
states. The prov. is divided into four 
commissionerships and twenty-six 
di.st.rlcLs. The four divs. are (1) the 
northern or Gujurat, (2) the central or 
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Dcccan, (3) the southern or Carnatic, Lanova'jcs . — In the S. are the 
and U) Sind. Tlic native states are ilaratlii and Canare.se, Gujurati in 
under tlio supervision of the Governor the X.W., Sindi in Sind, and Baluchi 
of Bombay, and are divided hisWic- W. of the Indus. The prin. castes are 
allvandgcoffraphicallyinto two parts. (1) Parsecs, de.soendant6 of ancient 

(1) ' Tlie northern or Gujiu-at group Persian fire-worshippers, and (2) 
includes Baroda and otlier adminis- the Borahs (sprung from early con- 
tratlve divisions of Cutcii, Palanpur, verts to Islam). Both are remarkable 
Kewa Knntha, and Mali Kantha. l for their commercial activity and 

(2) The southern or Mahratta group enterprise. 

includes itolhapur, Akalkat, Sawant- Administration. — Gov. of B. is ad- 

wara, and the Satara and Mahratta ministered by a governor, a council 
Jagirs. The surface of the prov, is consisting of the go vernor as pre.sident 
very rugged on the whole. The great and two ordinary members. The 
plateau of tlie Deccan stretches governor is appointed from England, 
southward from the Vindhyas, and is the council by the crown, and selected 
buttressed by tlie western and eastern from Indian civil servants. For mak- 
Ghuts. The' chief mt. ranges are the ing laws there is a legislative council 
Western Gliats, stretching all along consisting of the governor and his 
the coast-line, the Vindhj'a 3Its. in executive council with certain other 
the N.E., and S. of thc.se the Satpura persons not le.ss than eight or more 
Hills. The N.W. portion is flat. The than twenty. Administration of jus- 
chief rivers are the Tapti aud Ker- tice Is conducted by a High Com^ at 
budda, flowing into the Gulf of Cam- B., consisting of the cluef justice and 
bay, the Luni flowing into the Gulf of seven puisne judges, together with 
Cutch, and Sind is watered by the dist. and assistant judges throughout 
Indus. Tlie southern portion of B. is the dists. of the j)residonoy. 
watered by the tribs. of the Ki.stna Bombay, the cap. of the presidency, 
and Godaveri. The climate is remark- .stands, on a small is. wliioh is con- 
ablo for its great varieties. In its nected with the mainland by an 
oxti-erao dryness and heat Upper .Sind artificial causeway. It is the largest 
resembles the sultry deserts of Africa, and safest harbour in India, and one 
InCutohand Gujurat the heat, tliough of the great seaports of tlie world. It 
less, is very groat. The table-land of occupies the best position for com- 
the Deccan has on the whole an agree- merco in the whole of Asia, and since 
able climate, except in the hot month, the opening of the Suez Cana) it has 
The same applies to the Mahratta been rapidly surpassing Calcutta in 
country. B. Is., though cooled by the I its trade. It was the American war of 
sea-breezes, is oppressively hot in j 18G1 -Go that made the fortune of B., 
May and October. | for it then became the chief cotton 

AyrienUnre. — .loar and bajra are 'mart of the globe. Its streets are 
the staple food-grains in the Dcccan ! thronged with people of every race, 
and in Khandesh. Wheat is also I tongue, and colour. The name is a 
largely grown throughout the pre- contraction of Bom Bahia, the Portu- 
sidency, and especially in Sind and I guese for * Good Bay.’ The first rail- 
Gujurat. Barley is also grown. Tlie I way in India wiis opened at B. in 
prin. oil-seeds are til. raiLstard, castor- 1 1853. Poonah, which stands on a 
oil, safflower.andlinsecd, and thechief I table-land E. of B., is the military 
fibres are Dcccan hemp and cotton centre. During the mutiny of 1857 
Industries. — The prin. manuf. is 1 the local army on the whole remained 
cotton. Steam mills have been erected I loyal. Pop. 860,000. 
in B. City, .-Vlimedabad. and Khan- Historical. — Visited by the Portu- 

desh. The industry is centred in B. ' guese in 1509, and acquired by them 
City and Is. Ahmedabad and Surat ■ in 1530. It was given to Charles II. 
are famou.s for carved woodwork, a.s the marriage portion of the Infanta 
.Salt is largely obtained from the gov. ; Catherine of Portugal, 16C2. In 1G68 
works at ICaraghoda and Udu in it was granted tn the E. India Com- 
Ahincdubad. B competes laigely ' pany, who had long desired it. 
with JIanchest or in tlie Indian mrkt.s.. Confirmed by William Til. in 1689. 
and export.s its own manuf.s. to a large Bombay Duck, or Harpodon nehc- 
extent'. Other great staples are reus, is a marine, pike-like fish of the 
opium, whcit. and oil seeds. family .Scopelidie. It Is captured in 

Education. — -V university was e.stab. the Indian and China .“eas and ex- 
in 1S57, consisting of a chancellor and ported from Bombay in a preserved 
vice-chancellor and fellows. The total state. 

nuuiber of educational institutions in ' Bombazine is a material of which 
1J05 was 10,191. with a little more the warp is silk and the weft wool, 
than 500,000 pupils. The educational ' tliough there is an inferior quality 
dept. IS under a director of public > made of wool and cotton. The stuff 
instniction, who is responsible for the ' is of fine te.xture, and is used in mak- 
administration. ing the robes of some religious orders. 
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Its manul. iras first introduced into 
TijU^Iand by the Dutch. 

Bpmbelli, Haffaello, Italian mathe- 
matician of tlie I6th conturr, born at 
Bologna, and patronised by a bishop 
of iUelfi. His main work is a Treatise 
on Algebra, 1572, in three books, the 
last being a set of problems. A history 
of algebra is prefl.'ced to the works, in 
which the invention of the science is 
attributed to the Hindoo.^. 

Bombetoka Bay, a bay in the W. 
of Madagascar. 

Bombio Acid, see Silk. 

Bombus is the generic name for the 
social bees which are popularly known 
as humble-bees. They belong to the 
family Apidre of the order Hjnuenop- 
tera, and form the largest of British 
species. The prevailing colours are 
yellow, red, and black. See Bees. 

Bombyoidae is a family of lepidop- 
terous insects composed of .small, dull 
moths with rudimentary maxilla-, 
small palpi, no proboscis, and no 
frenulum. Bombi/x viori is the true 
silkworm (g.u.). 
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seillcs. Valuable marble quairics arc 
near, and cork woods in the vicinity 
while a little farther oil there arc iro'n 
and copper mines. The manufs. arc 
leather and tapestry. The exports 
are marble, iron, copper, load, zinc 
cork, tannin, and esparto. Pop, 
42.934, 

Bonacci, Leonardo, see LEoxAnno 
OP Pis.i. 

Bona Dea (‘ the good goddess *). a 
Rom. goddess of fertility. She lias 
been identified with Fauna. She wn.s 
the goddess of fruitfulness, both in 
the earth and in women. Her cult 
was the cult of women oidv, and 
even her name was concealed Irom 
men. From the earliest period ol 
Roman history we have references to 
her worship. During the year 0-2 n.e. 
the solemnities of her festival Dlny I ) 
were performed in tlio liousc of Cn-kar. 
Tlio ceremonies attached to lids 
festival were carried out excliisivcl.v 
by vestal vii-gins ol liigh rank. .Ml 
males were excluded, but on tliis 
occasion P. Clodiiis, disguised as a 


Bombycilla is a term which was! female musician, was found in tlic 


formerly applied to some species of 
bii-ds in the family Ampclidin which 
are known as wax-wings. B. garruU(S 
is the Ampelis ontrulus of Linnaeus. 

Bomhyliidse, a family of dipterous 
insects distinguislied chiefly by the 
long proboscis. The body is short. 
stout, and very hairy, and the legs 
are long, slender, and weak. The 
species are bee-like in appearance, 
and are remarkable for ttieir groat 
siviftness in flight, during wluoii they 
emit a hnimning sound. Bornbjilius 
major and B. metlUis inhabit British 
woods and feed on nectar. 

Bombyx, see Silk. 

Bommel is a tn. in Holland belong- 
ing to the Gelderland prov., situated 
on the 1. b. of the Wa.al, 7 m. S.W. of 
Thiel. The Bomraolorwaard, a fertile 
is., is formed by the Maas and Waal. 

Bommelo, an is. on the W. coast of 
Norway, situated in lat. 59° 40' N., 
and long. 5” 20' E. 

Bommelwaard, an is. of the prov. 
of Gelderland in the Netherlands, 
formed by the Waal and the Maas, 
and containing the castle-fortress of 
Loevenstein, There are many small 
vils. on the is., as the soil is fertile. i 

Bomvanaland, a dist. of Cape 
Colony in South Africa. I 

Bon, Cape, tlie most uortlierly 
point of the coast of N. Africa. It is 
on the Mediterranean Sea, 5S m. N.E. 
of 'Tunis. 

Bona is a seaport tn. of Algeria, 
belonaing to the prov. of Constantine. 
It is situated at the base of a hill and 
built round by ramparts. Not much 
of the old tn. remains, but the now 
tn. is a prosperous Fr. city, in direct 
telegraph communication with Mar- 


midst of the ceremony. His profana- 
tion of the mysteries of B. D. led to 


was a serpent. 

Bona Fides, a Lat. expression (Irom 
Lat. bona, good, /ides, foitli) racanins 
good faith. It is largely used in law, 
and implies a fair and just ngrecinont 
with an absence of any fraudulent or 
unfair acting. It is u.?ed ailjcoUvcl.r 
in the form ‘ bona fide,’ and is then 
used in conjunction with a noun, a.s 
' bona fide tnivcUor,’ ' bona fide pnr- 
cliascr.’ A ' bona fido traveller,’ 
according to law. Is one who. to 
entitle himself to obtain rcrrc.shments 
at a taveru at certain prohibit od 
times, proves to the satisfaction of 
the iiost tliat he, in nil good faith, lia.s 
jourueved from a distance that day. 
The term B.F. is used largely in 
Scotland in legal matters. .Vccording 
to Scottish custom, a person wlio buys 
property upon a title which ho reallv 
believes to bo good, although it may 
he had, is protected against the con- 
sequences of this illegal po.sitioii, and 
is entitled to retain the profits or 
fruits which he lins reaped during ills 
‘ bona fide ’ occniiancy. 

Bonai, the mo.'-t southerly of the 
trlh. states of Cliuta-Nngpoor, Bengal. 
It has large timber tracks Its area 
is 1297 sq. m.. and its pop. 21.S32. 

Bonaire Island, otherwise known ns 
Bueu Aire Is., is tlic most easterly of 
the Dutch West Indian Is., situated 
off the N. of Vcneziicla. in lat. 12° 2’ 
N. and long. 0 S° 22' W. Pop. 5000. 

Bonald. Louis Gabriel Ambroise, 
Vicomle de (1751-1340), a Fr. phlloso- 
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plier and politician, was born in Octo- 
ber at Le Jlonna, near Jlillau. Being 
opposed to the principles of the Re- 
volution, he emigrated, and after 
serving for a aliort time in the army 
of the Prince do Cond6, he settled 
donm at Heidelberg. During this 
period ho m'Ote one of his most 
famous treatises from the ultra-Con- 
sorvative point of view. He pub. this 
in 1790, under the title Thiorie dit 
■pnuvoir poliliqitc cl reliaietix, and in 
it he proplicsiod the return of tiio 
Bourbons. On his return to Franco, 
lie was forced to live in retirement for 
some time, but aftenvards took part 
in the political life of the country, 
becoming first Councillor of the Im- 
perial University. Alter the Restora- 
tion ho became a prominent man in 
the affairs of state, and advocated 
the strongest Conservative measures, 
attacking all reform, and even advo- 
cating the restriction of the liberty of 
the press. In 1S22 he became a 
minister, and in the following year 
was raised to the peerage. After the 
revolution of 18,10 ho retired from 
politic.s, and on his refusal to take the 
necessary oaths his peerage was taken 
from him. He died in November at 
his residonec at Lo llonna. He was 
one of the loading philosophers of the 
day, and based his philosophy largely 
on the principle of the divine origin 
of language. He was noted also for 
tlio purity and ornatcuess of his stylo, 
and for tlio vigour and sincerity of 
his utterances. Amongst the more 
prominent of his works are the fol- 
lowing: Uiiislation. Frimitive, 1802; 
Rcchcrclics Philosophiques, ISIS. He 
had four sons, of these Louis Jacques 
Maurice became a cardinal of the 
church, ir . - • ’ ' ’ " • ’ ■ • 

heir, was 
his works 

Bona Notabilia, a legal phrase 
<le.-iignating goods of suflicient value 
to bo accounted for. Where a man 
dies leaving goods of a suflicient 
amount in diflerent dioceses, in order 
to prevent confusion arising from 
double administration, the metro- 
politan of the prov. (in pursuance 
of the jurisdiction over wills which 
anciently belonged to the eccles. 
courts) grants probate or letters of 
administration. The value necessary 
to constitute property B. N. was fixed 
by a canon of IG03 at £5. 

Bonanza is a Spanish word signifj-- 
Ing ‘ line weather at .sea,’ or ‘ success.’ 
'rho term is used in the mining dists. 
of various countries, for a mine tliat 
yields a rich mass of ore. It was used 
as tlio name of some particular .silver 
mines in Nevada, whioh for scv. years 
yieliled great quantities of metal, 
file term ‘ in B.’ ts now employed for 
any snccossful Inisincss enterprise. 

II 
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Bonanza Greek, Yukon, Canada, 
a valley with rich gold deposits, open- 
ing into the Klondyke near Dawson. 
The name is of Spanish derivation. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, see Napo- 
PEON I. 

Bonaparte, the family name made 
famous by Napoleon I. In its original 
It. form it wa.s Buonaparte, and in 
this form was retained by the whole 
family up to the year 1790. The 
family were descended from an anct. 
It. family who are heard of as early as 
tlie 12th century, and who seem to 
have settled in Corsica during some 
part of the 16th century. Here the 
family remained until after tlie occu- 
pation of Corsica by the English in 
1793. Charles Bonaparte, the lather of 
the famous emperor, was born in 1746, 
and educated in law at Pisa under the 
care of and at thccharge of, his uncles. 
He seems to have been a man of 
somewhat rash and unsteady char- 
acter, and by his early speculations 
endangered the fortunes of the family 
for some considerable time. In 1767 
he married Letizia Romolina, a 
beautiful girl descended from an anct. 
Corsican family. Charles B. hold sev. 
ofBcos under the Crown of Franco in 
Corsica, and seems to have been 
naturally a schemer, for certainly it 
was ho who pointed out that the 
means of a successful career wore to be 
found lor his sons not in Corsica but 
in France. He obtained for his second 
son, the groat Napoleon, a place in 
the military school at Brienne during 
the period that ho was resident in 
France as part of a deputation of 
Corsican nobles. In 1779 he returned 
to Corsica, and six years later he died 
at Montpelier whither he had gone for 
his health. His wife, Letizia, sur- 
vived him for some considerable 
period, and saw the rise and fall of 
the fortunes of the family. She had 
been a careful and watchful guardian 
of the family during the days of its 
adversity, and when Napoleon leapt 
to fame and became emperor, she was 
rewarded with the title Madame Mere 
and was gi%-en a considerable house- 
hold. She was, however, never at ease 
in it, and was always expecting the 
downfall of the family, so that %vhen 
the fall came it did not greatly sur- 
prise her, nor was she unprepared for 
it. Slie spent the great part of her life 
after ISll in Rome with her step- 
brother, and died in 1.S36, leaving a 
considerable fortune, which she had 
taken care to save during the days of 
tho splendour of Napoleon. 

Joseph Bonaparte (1768-1844) was 
born in .January. He was educated in 
France, but returned to Corsica at an 
early ago and later studied law at 
: Pisa. He was with the rest of the 
family on the democratic side as 

Q 
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opposed to the party of Paolo, and 
left Corsica when the Paolists were 
yictorious. He spent some time 
immediately after this in Paris, but 
shortly afterwards seems to have 
settled in Marseilles, where he mar- 
ried a certain Jldlle. Julie Clarv. 
He rvas contimially making' efforts 
and taking part in plans for the re- 
covery of Coreica. In llbG he took 
part with his brother in the Italian 
campaign, and in the foUomng year 
was appointed minister at Rome, 
where acting on orders he did his best 
to stir up a revolntionars' spirit. On ] 
the outbreak of the movement which 
led to the foundation of the Roman 
republic ho left Rome and returned 
to Paris. Here he bcoame a member 
of the Council of the Five Hundred, 
representing Corsica, but ho does not 
appear to have distinguished himself 
in any way at ali. Ho retired from 
this position in 1799, but during the 
years which followed he was of great 
service to the state. He helped to 
negotiate a treaty with the U.S.A., 
and was one of the representatives of 
France at the negotiations which led 
up to the treaty of Amiens in 1802. 
Ho was all this while a member of 
the ministry and helped also in the 
negotiations for the Concordat. Ho 
quarrelled with his brothers as to the 
selection of a successor to Napoleon 
■when Napoleon was made First 
Consul for life, and this ouarrel 
deepened in 1804 when the 
was proclaimed. In 1803 
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of the Duke of Reichstadt (Napoleon 
II.) recognised by the European 
powers, but lailed. He afterwards 
revisited Europe and settled down in 
Florence, whore in 1844 ho died. He 
left no issue. He was a mau of great 
parts, but wholly mifitted for tlic rOle 
which he had been caiied on to piay, 
Lveien ISonapartc, Prince of Canino, 
was born in Corsica in 1775. He was 
intended tor the church, for with that 
cud in -viow was sent to the sominarv 
at Aix, but Ids natural disposition 
did not easily reconcile itself to the 
church nor to the contemplative lile, 
and on the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion in 1789 ho threw Idmsclf heart 
and soul into the rcvoiutlouary 
movement. He became a Jacohiii. 
and was continually urging his 
brothers to make plans ngainsfc the 
Paolists in the island of Corsica. He 
retired to Toulon when tlio Pnoli.st 
movement took place, and was later 
joined here by other members of his 
family. He seems to have put an end 
to aU his hopes for some time by 
marrying without the consent of Ins 
family, and also when a minor. In 
1794 lie was for a Jhort time im- 
prisoned becanso of ids loo revolu- 
tionary ideas, but was released oning 
to the influence of Napoleon. In 1797 
ho refused a place offered him in the 
army of Egypt, preferring to attempt 
to enter the Council of tho Five 
Hundred. In tlds attempt ho was 
■V quickly 
council, 
ent, and 


- . - , dur. 

absence of Napoleon, he acted 
head of the gov. In the same year was able to pivc coiisiauriiulv aid to 
he proceeded to Naples at tlie head Napoleon when NnpoJoon overthrow 
of the Ft. army, and in the following toe council on the 18th_ Brumaire 
year he was proclaimed King of " ’■ ' - 


Naples. Here ho was faced with 
enormous difficulties, bankruptcy, a 
corrupt nobility, and a feudal stale. 
He did his best to act as a constitu- 
tional monarch, and drew down on 
his head the wr,ato of his greater 
brother for his leniency. In ISOS he 
was proclaimed King of Spain, but 
his title was purely nominal, and 
althougli he remained in Spain until 
1813, he was continually being 
harassed both by tho Eng. and by 
Napoleon himself. He offered to 
abdicate on many occasions, and 
dlthough he was prepared to act ns 
a Vonstitutional monarch in Spain, 
his\brotoer’s treatment of Ferdinand 
VIIMiad done away mth all hopes of 
his general acceptance. On the sur- 
rohderiV)f Paris in 1814 lie immediately 
retired snd played hut a small part 
in tlie caiVpsiilto'of the Hundred Days. 
He did hSs best to further tho plans 
for the esc^e of hla brother, and then 
retired to America where lie settleo 
on the banks of the Delaware. . In 
1830 he attenXPted to get tho claims 


He was, how. 
crat, .and vi 
suspicion the 
to gain for 

dictator. Duung on., n.o 

intervened between the overthrow 
of the council and the assiiiiiption of 
the imperial crown by Napoleon, 
affairs were very strained between 
tlie two brothers. After 1801 lie 
became for a short time one of 
Napoleon’s ministers. bu(. owing to 
personal diffcroncos with his brotlicr 
was forced to retire and ivos given 
the position of minister .at the 
Spanish court. Hero bo appears to 
have still further annoyed Ills brother 
bv tho policy whicli bo cnivii'd out 
there. Tlie partition of Ei.sbon 
planned by Napoleon f.ailcl princi- 
pally because Liicien refused to give 
hisp-holesiipportto hts brotlicr’s pl.au. 
Ho resigned ids position in Madrid 
and returned to France, where be 
opposed t.liG policy of his brother. 
He gave further offence in 1803 b.v 
marrying tlie widoiv of a Bfockbrokor 
and publicly bestowing on her the 
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iiamo o£ Bonaparte. He was tliercfore i disappointment to lum. He died in 
ordered to leave Fr. ter. and retired { 1840. His literary works, '.vliich occn- 
to Italy. In 1807 ho wa.s offered the! pied chiefly his later years, are un- 
kimtdoms o£ Naples and Spain on I important. Ilia sons were : Napoleon 
eondition that ho renomicod his wile, i Cliarles (d. 1807), Napoleon Louis 
1’hi.s ho refused to do. He took the (d. 1831), and Cliarlcs Louis Napoleon 
papal title of Prince of Ganino. He , (Napoleon III., d. 1873). 
attempted to reach America, hut was i JeroTne Bonaparte, youngosthrothar 
captured by the En". and tirought j of Napoleon, born in Corsica in Nov. 
back to England, whore he remained 1 1784, was educated in the college at 
until 1814. During the Hundred Days ; Juillj', and took part in tiio family 
ho offered help to Napoleon, and ! fortunes during the Revolutionary 
'•eems to have been the onlj' member period. He served in the navy as a 
of the family who remained cool lieutenant, and on the outbreak of 
under the stre.=s of the period. After war with England in 1803 ho was 
1315 he .spent the remainder of his cruising off the W. Indies. He 
life in Italy, dying in .lunc ISiO. He travelled through the U.E., and here, 
loft Issue, four sons and sis daughters, altliougli a minor, he married a Miss 
Ho was to a veiy gi'cat ejetent tlie Patterson, the daughter of a Balti- 
‘ fire-brand ’ of the family. more merchant. His marriage was 

Loins Bonaparte (1778-lSlG) was very displeasing to Napoleon, who 
l)om In Corsica in 5-eptember. His forbade her entrance into any of the 
hiinous brotlier Napoleon supervi.scd French states, and later declared the 
nliegi'O.atcr part of his education, and, marriage void, although it was legal 
indeed, soem.s to have made con- in .America and was never declared 
sidcrablo eacrifice.s for him. He acted void by the pope. He again took part 
a.s aido-dc-canip for Napoleon during in the expedition of the navy, and on 
rlio It. campaign, having received a his return in 1800 was made a prince 
military education at Brlcnno, and of Franco. He took part in the Ger. 
was again with Napoleon during the campaign of 1800, and was by tlie 
Egyptian campaign. He was man-ied treaty of Tilsit (1807) made King of 
in 1802 to Napoleon’s stepdaughter, Wcstplialia. He was on exceedingly 
the beautiful and accomplislied extravagant and licentious ruler, and 
Hortenso Beauharnals, a marriage was freguently rebuked by Napoleon 
wliicli was vet-}' unhappy He received for Ids excesses. Ultimately he was 
still further advancements at tlie practically placed under the control 
iinnds of hl.s brother, Iiecoming sue- of one of the Fr. marslials. After the 
cesslvely a gonoral and governor of downfall of Fr. poucr in Germany he 
Pari.s. In 1800, in pursuance of his retired to France, and afterwards to 
general policy, Napoleon made him Switzerland. In 181.5 ho helped 
King of Holland. From tlie vety out- Napoleon at the Battle of Waterloo, 
sot his policy seems to have dis- commanding a part of the Fr. left 
pleased Napoleon, and his attempts "ing, and siiowing great valour in his 
to become popular and to govern attack on Hougomont. After 1815 lie 
liberally added to this displeasure, lived principally in Italy and Switzer- 
His fuiliu-c to prevent a huge land until 1818, when on tlie accos- 
srauggling trade from going on with sion of his nephew, Louis Napoleon 
England, and the increasing rigoim HI., he came back to Franco and 
of tlie continental system, led to a : occupied some high state positions 
violent quarrel between the two : until in .Tune 1800 he died, 
brothers. In 1808 ho was offered the Marianne Elise Bonaparte (1777- 
crown of Spain but ho refused it, and 1820) was born in Corsica in .January, 
as a consequence it was given to She was educated at .St. Cyr, but 
Joseph. By 1800, Napoleon had re- shortly after the outbreak of the 
solved tliat his control of Holland Revolution returned to Corsica. In 
should become real, and in 1810 Louis 1797 slie married Felix Bacciochi, a 
(led tlic countr}’ and went into exile wcaltliy Coroican. She was. however. 
In Bohemia, his kingdom being ; ambitious, and Napoleon gave her 
actually annexed by Napoleon. For, the principality of Lucca. In 1808 
the rest of his life after 1815 Louis j she received the grand duchy of Tu.'^- 
iived chiefly at Rome, where he took 1 cany, and was an important influence 
a groat pleasure in literary and philo- 1 in It. politic.?. Her relations with 
Sophie studies. The career of his sons Napoleon were frequently strained, 
was also one of his chief concerns. After 1815 she retired first to Italy 
and he was delighted by the part and then to Austria, where she died 
which they played in the revolution near Trieste in 1820. 
of 1830 in Italy. This pleasure was Marie Pauline Bonaparte (1780- 
clonded, however, by the death of 1825), was born in Corsica in October. 
Ilia eldest .son. The failure of his At the age of .seventeen she married 
-ccond son, Louis Napoleon, to ob- General Leclerc, who died in 1802. In 
min the crown of France was a great 1803 she married Prince Camillo 
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B^orghese, and went to live in Home. 
She soon, however, returned to Paris, 
where tlie manner ot her life caused 
great scandal. In 1806 she was made 
a duchess. In IS 14 she retired to 
Elba uith her mother. She seems to 
have been devoted to her brother 
Napoleon, and even offered to share 
in his exile. She died in 1825. 

Of the other deseendants of the 
Napoleonic family the more important 
are: — The three sons of Lucien. 
Charles Lucien, Louis Lucien. and 
Pierre Napoleon. The former took 
practically no place in politics, but 
estab. liimself as a scientist. The 
second, after playing at politic.s 
dming the regime of his cousin, after 
1848 estab. some considerable claim 
to fame as a philologist; whilst the 
third, who spent the greater part of 
his life in political work of some de- 
scription, led an otherwise very 
licentious life, and died in ISSl, practi- 
cally unknown. He left two children. 

Napoleon Joseph Charles Patil, 
the second son of Jerome, King of 
Westphalia. Took an active part in 
the restored empire of 1848. He seems 
to have accepted the ideas of a liberal 
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empire, and disagreed with much of 
the policy of Louis Napoleon III. 
^ter the death of the Prince Imperial 
ho became the head of the Imperialists. 
Ho was, however, in this position not 
very successful, and was deposed in 
f. at Romo 1891. 

Louis (1850- 
if Napoleon HI. 
He was alwaj's delicate, but took part 
in the eariy part of the Franco- 
Prussian War, later coming with his 
mother, the Empress Eugenic, to 
England, where they settled down at 
Chislehurst. Ho was recognised ns 
Napoleon IV. by the Imperialists on 
the death of his father. Ho volun- 
teered for service u-ith the English 
during the Zulu campaign, and was 
killed during that campaign on June 
1, 1879. Ho was buried at Chislehurst. 

The American line, the descendants 
of the marriage of Jerome and Jliss 
Pattersen, have had at least one dis- 
tinguished descendant in the person 
of Charles Joseph Bonaparte, grand- 
son of Jerome, King of Westphalia, 
who has filled many public otllccs in 
America, and has been secretary for 
I the navy and attorney -general. 


Charles Bonaparte, 1785=Letizia Rajuoltno, 1S3G 
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Bonar, Horatius (1808-89), a cele- 
brated Scottish Presbyterian divine. 
He was liorn in Dec. in Edinburgh, 
and was educated at the High School 
and the University of that tn. Ho 
began his work as a minister at Leith, 
and from thei-c he passed on to Kelso, 
where he remained untii 1860. At the 
Disruption in 1843 he had become the 
minister of the Free Church of Kelso, 
and from here he passed on to the 
Chalmers’ Memorial Church in Edin- 
burgh. He was made D.D. in 1853 by 
the university of Aberdeen, and in 
1883 he was moderator of the General 
Assembly. He died on the iast day 
of July. He was the m'iter of many 
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liyiiius, and of a number of article.^ in 
various religious papers. He ed. the 
Presbi/lerian lieview and other jiapcrs. 
Among the more noted of his hynni.s 
may be mentioned, ‘ Go, labour on,’ 
‘ I heard the voice of Jesus say,’ and 
* When the weary seeking rest.’ 

Bonasa, a genus of gi'ouso wiiieli 
belongs to the family Phnsianidrc. If. 
vmbcllus is the ruffed grouse of N. 
Atncrica, which is clmractcri.sed by 
the aliscnce of feathers on the toe.s 
and iower part of the legs, the long 
rounded tail, crested head, and the 
ruff on its neck. li. svh'c^slris is the 
hazei gi'ousc. _ 

I Bonasoni. Giulio (c. 15-10-12), an 
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Italian painter and cngrraver, born at act, under a penalty if he fail, to be 
13olo;jna; studied under Sabbatini. paid to the other party, the ‘ obligee;’ 
Bis reprodtictive work, whieli was tlie B. to be void on tiie performance 
done almost entirely with the Br,aTer, of the act or the pajTnent of the 
includes prints after Michael Angelo, 1 penalty. If the B. is for the pajTuent 
Baphucl, Titian, Giulio Romano, and ' of money, the condition in the B. 
Parmegiano. His original paintings ■ usually is that the B. shall become 
were mainly for churches, one of the void if the obligor pays to the obligee 
best being onthe subject of purgatory. ■ a smaller sura, generally one half of 
Bonasus, the name of the European the sum named in the B., together 
species of bison (q.v.). uith interest. A B. rums for twenty 

Bonaventura, St. (1221-74), a lam- years, and action on the B. i.s barred 
ous ITanciscan theologian, born at j after that period. If the B. is lor the 
Bagnorea in Tuscany. His real name ■ retraining from doing a specific act, 
was Joim of Troanza. He was des- , the payment of the penalty alone tvill 
lined for tho church from his youth, • not be sufficient, the obligor must not 
and in 1243 ho entered the Francis- i continue in the act, c.q. of service 
CAin order. He studied at Paris, jvdth another firm. The B.s. of a 
where in 1253 he became a teacher, I limited company are debentures, to 
t-ucceeding his own master, John of | be repayed at a fixed period, or from 
Roohello. In 1255 he became a i a sinking fund. Other Bs. are ‘ bot- 
doctor, and in tlie lolloping year 1 tomry Bs.' lor sums advanced for the 
lie was selected general of his order, i continuance of a voyage, secured on 
On the death of Clement lA’’. it wms the ship, to be repaid on safe arrival, 
his iniluence which patched up the | Bs. given by holders of confiden- 
quarrcl of the cardinals and led to ■. tial posts are generaOy known a.= 
tlie election of Gregory S., who re - 1 guarantees. 

warded liim with tlie rod hat of a Bond, Sir Edward Augustus (1815- 
eardinal and tlie bisliopilc of .Albano. 98), Eng. librarian, was born at Han- 
Tlie same poiie imsisted upon his well on Dec. 30, being the sou of a 
attendance at the Council of Lyoms, schoolmaster. Hewas educated at the 
where iio died a martjT to his own Merchant Tayloi-s’ School. and in 1832 
asceticism. He waspopularlyregarded obtained a post at tho Public Records 
ns a saint before Ids death, but was Office. .Si.y years later he became an 
formally canonised by .Sixtus IV. in assistant librarian of the MSS. dept. 
1482, and ranked as si.xth amongst ' of the Britieb Mu.seum. Here he 
the doctors of tho church by Sixtus V. i attracted the favourable notice of his 
in 1587. Dante places liim amongst ■ chief, and received rapid promotion, 
the saints in his Paradiao. His worlis In 1 SC7 he became keeper of the MS.S., 
were devoted to a very gi-cat extent and cloven years later he became 
to the dcfenco and praise of liis order, prin. librarian. To him are due a 
but a.s a philosopher ills doctrines arc number of tho reforms and improved 
in marked contrast to tliose of Thomas cificiency of sev. depts. in the British 
Aqiiiiia.sand Roger Bacon. Tlie piuely Museum. He ed. 4 vols. of facsimiles 
intellectual was never to him in as of .A.-S. cliurters, and also published 
iiigli a plane as the power of tlie affee- The Speeches of the Trial of Warren 
tioas and tlie lieart. He condemas Haslings. He was knighted on Jan. 
very severely the Aristotelian doc- 1, 1898, and died on the following day. 
trine of the eternity of the world. The ' Bond, The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert, P.C., 
warmth of his stylo and his great ' K.C.M.G., LL.D. (5. 1857). He was 
religious fervour gained for liim the ' born at St. John’s, Xetvfoundland, to 
title of Doctor .Serapliicus. Amongst which place his father, John B., liad 
ills cliief works may be mentioned moved from Torquay. He entered 
Ilincrarium fifenlis ad Veum, Bred- the legislature in 1882, and two years 
loq^ihnn, lie Ucdiictionc Artinm ad later was elected Sjieaker of the 
Tlieologiain, and DcSepletnUtincribas ' lloaso of Assembly. In 1889 he be- 
Adcrnilatis. Amongst tho eds. of his came Colonial Secretary, and in 1890 
worlcs are : Rome, 1588-90 ; Lyons, lie was appointed a delegate to the 
1008; A’enlcc. 1751; Romo, 1882-92. Britisli govermnent on tho question 
Bona Vista is the name of a tn., a of tiic Frencli treaties. In the same 
bay, and a capo in Newfoundland. ■ year he assisted Lord Pauncefote in 
Tlie tn. is one of tlie oldest on tlie is.. , liis negotiations witli the U..S.A. for a 
and is also a port. Its pop. is 3500. reciprocity treaty, and was largely 
Tile c.apo is on tlie E, coast, and has responsible for the completion of the 
an alt. of 150 ft., upon which is a Bond-Blaino Convention. He was 
lighthouse with a revolving light, sent os a delegate by the government 
The bay is 30 miles wide. to Halifax, on the N. American 

Bond, in law. a deed. i.e. a docu- fisheries question, in 1892, and in 
ment under .seal, by wliicti one party, 1895 to tho Ottawa (Conference, as 
tlie ‘ obligor.’ binds himself to per- chairman of tlie delegation. In 1900 
form or refrain from performing some he wa~ appointed premier, and in 
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lt|02 completed the Hay -Bond Treaty 
with the U.S.A. He has received 
many public and municipal honours. 

Bond; William Cranoh (ifSB-lS.iO), 
a celebrated astronomer of America. 
He was born at Portland, Maine, in 
September.and became a watclimaker. 
He erected a private observatorj-, 
and was one of the explorinfr par£y 
who went to the South Seas mth 
an American expedition in 1S3S. On j 
his retum ho was made the director] 
of the ob.servatory at Hai'vard Uni- 
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the Gambia. It is hUIy in the centre 
and S., but generally fertile, having 
fme forests and vaiuabJe fruit trees. 
It IS well cultivated, the chief pro- 
ducts being rice, jn-ain, fruits, melons, 
encumbers, tobacco, cotton. The 
Foiilahs arc the prin. inliab., and 
toeir rcliirion is Mohammedanism. 
Pop. 1,500,000. 

Bonduku, a town of W. .Africa, in 
the Fr. colony of the Ivory Coast, 
situated in 7° 15' N. lat. It was placed 
under Frencli protection by Captain 


versity, and whilst holdmc: that Berger in 1888. Gold diist is the 
position he discovered a satellite of | prin. object of cominerco. Pop. .3000 
Xeptune and an eighth satellite of | Bondy, a Fr. vil. in the dept of 
Saturn. He died in January. Seine, in the arron. of, and G m. from 

Bondager System, The, wliicli e.vists I Saint Denis. It manufs. ammonia 
on the borderland between England i and lias a trade in cheese. Pop. 1500. 
and Scotland, arose out of the diffl- i Bone, the hard tissue that consti- 
culty of obtaining field labour among ( tutes the skeleton or framework of 
a rural population. The word ‘ bon- ; the body. Tliis framework serves to 
dager ' is applied to the woman who I support some structures as a central 


undertakes the tenancy of a farm- 
hand’s cot-house, on condition that 
he gives her regular field work. The 
‘ bondager ’ is often a member of the 
labourer's family. 

Bonde (Old Norse huandi. inhabi- 
tant) is a term meaning a member of | tlirougli 
the peasant class. This class used to i mnsclcs. 


Bonded Warehouse is a store ap- 
proved by the revenue or custom 
authorities in wliioh goods tliat have 
been imported and are subject to 
duty are stored until the bonder 
withdraws them for exportation or 
pays the duty. Previous to the estab- 
lishment of these places in England, 
the payment of the duties had to be 
settled immediately on importation. 
This system had many serious draw- 
backs, and one of the cliief was that 


core, and to protect othei-s ns a sur- 
i-oundiug casing. Tlio dilTcreiit parts 
of tlie framework aro articulated or 
I jointed witli cacli otlicr and are con- 
] verted into levers by wliich a grc,ot 
number of movements can take place 
the instrumentality of 
Bs. aro of various shnpi'.s. 
according to the functions tlioy fulfil. 
Long Bs., of cylindrical form, are 
characteristic of the limbs ; fiat Bs., 
with a certain amount of curvature, 
aro characteristic of protoelive Bs. ; 
short Bs. aro cliaroetcristic of the 
wrist and instep: wliilo such Bs. as 
tiio vortobrro and those of tlie face 
are somewhat more irregular In form. 
Tlio total uumlier varies according to 
age, ns may Ds. wliicli arc separated 
in infancy become fused n.s time pro- 
gresses, and certain small Bs. aro fre- 
quently developed in some indivi- 
duals late in life. Tliere aro, liowevcr. 


the prices of goods were raised in 200 distinct lis. in tlio ordinary adult, 
order that the large duties could be I Tlio functions and dispositions of tfio 
paid. In 1733 the first move was ' Bs. will ho dealt with in the articles 
made towards the B.W. scheme by ! on Sicelktox, Sirur.L, Aum, etc. 
Sir Robert Walpole, hut it was in Human B. consists of about 31 |ior 
1803 when the system was finally ' cent, of otgnnio matter, and ahniit 
adopted i P®r cent, of mmoral salts, of wlncli 

Bondeno, a tn. of Italy, situated to ■ calcium pliosphato forms tlio greater 
the W.N.W. of Ferrara, from which it I part, being 5.8 per cent, of tlie wliole 
is 11 m. distant. Pop. 13,514. iboncmattcr. I'lioaiumnlmatlorniay 

Bondi, Clemente (1742-1821), an It. ,1)0 removed by hoiling nr charring. 

poet who was born in Mezznno. He When tlio niineraJ matter only is left, 
was educated by the Jesuits, and atitlic B. appears liard and liritUc. Hic 
an early age became a lecturer at the i mineral salts may bo tiissolveil out by 
Royal CoDventatPanna. He offended 1 treating tho B. with arid, when a 
the Jesuits by a poem which he wrot« i ielly-liko substance roinains, preserv- 
ceJebrating their abolition, and was I intr the shape of tho B., but possessing 
forced for some time to live in exile. • none of its characteristic hardness. 
He later setUed at Milan, where he i Thus tho combination of animal and 
wrote a number of poems under the : mineral substances serves to i)roduco 
protection of the Archduke Ferdinand. : a substance which is at once hard. 
He died at Vienna on June 20. • tough, and clastic. Tho qualitlos of B, 

Bondu is a Fr. protectorate in W. |as a usofiU substance in itself have 
Alrica. It is situated between the , been recognised dn the arts. It is 
R. Faieme, and the upper course of stronger than oak, can \vitli6tund a 
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tremendous crushing strain, and yetis 
so clastic that savages have used the 
riljs ol largo animals for maldng bows. 
An examination ol a fresh B. shows it 
to be covered with a strongly-adlier- 
ing membrane, which is called the 
periosteum. Underneath this the B. 
appears as a hard compact mass, 
gradually decreasing in hardness to- 
wards the axis, so that the inner part 
of the B. is of a spongy nature, while 
in certain situations there is a carity, 
often filled with marrow, in the in- 
terior. In curved Bs. there is a thiek- 
ening of the hard compact portion on 
the concave side, where the greatest 
strain occurs. The B. is thus most 
economically constructed, the greatest 
strength and elasticity being com- 
bined rvith lightness of material. AU 
Bs. arc provided with channels by 
which the nourishing elements in the 
blood may penetrate to the interior, 
while the vessels of the periosteum 
enter the surface bj- many fine 
arteries. InUammation of B. is called 
Ostitis, or Osteitis. It is duo to 
the microbe Staphylococcus pyogenes 
nureus. The germs enter with the 
blood stream, and owing to tiio dense 
and compact nature of the B. tissue, 
they may find a lodgment there, mul- 
tiply, and form masses of pus. The 
part of the B. most llUely to be af- 
feelod is the newly giowing portion 
between the main shaft and the carti- 
laginous end. Tlio symptoms un- 
fortunately are not very definite at 
first, pains akin to rheumatism being 
felt at the joints, and ultimately a 
sensation of tenderness develops in 
the B. itself and the temperature in- 
crcase.s. Surgical measures only are 
po.ssible; an incision is made into the 
B.,'and the diseased part scraped out. 
No mistake must be made about 
getting rid of the allectcd matter, it 
is better to sacrifice some healthy 
tissue than allow any trace of the 
disease to remain. The cavity, of 
course, must be thorouglily disin- 
fected. In Condensing Ostitis the 
medullnr>' cavity is filled with a 
dense lionv mass, and new B. appears 
on the surface, so th.at the B. beconic.s 
iicavicr than normal. Bs. arc liable to 
fracture l>y direct violence as in con- 
cussion. or indirect violence n.s from 
too great a strain. The fracture may 
lio Blmplo. vhen the B. i.s broken into 
two pieces ; or compound, when the 
B. is crushed, or broken in several 
pieces. The treatment aims at, ‘ set- 
ting ’ the 1!., or placing and keeping 
tile broken ends in such a position 
that the natur.il healing powers of the 
B. tissues may bring aliout a fusion. 
It is de.sir.ablc, of course, that when 
t lie fracture is healed there should be 
no avoidable shortening or stlffncas of 
the limb. Careful adjustment in the 


first place, constant inspection during 
treatment, and the earliest possible 
movement of the limb are necessary 
to a complete and successful healing 
of the fracture. 

Bone, Henry (ITSu-lSIl'l), an Eng. 
enamel painter, was bom in Cornwall, 
''apprenticed at Pljunouth, and after- 
. wards worked at the Bristol china 
works until they failed. He then 
I came to London, and soon gained a 
: reputation. He was named enamel- 
: painter to George III. in 1801, and 
I elected an associate of the Royal 
, Academy, and a member in 1811. His 
; works are now eagerly looked for by 
; connoisseurs; the best known are the 
1‘ Heath of Dido,’ and ‘ Bacchus and 
i Ariadne.’ 

I Bone, Muirheadfb. 1870),etcher and 
! painter, studied at the Evening School 
I of Art in Glasgow, and came to Lon- 
don in 1901. He i.s a member both of 
New English Ai't Club and the Society 
i of Twelve. 

! Bone-ash. the white ash that re- 
I mains when bones are burnt. Bones 
fare usually boiled to remove the fat 
i and glue-forming substances and the 
I remainder is burnt. The ash consists 
I of tricalcium phosphate, and is used as 
a manure, in the manufacture of super- 
I phosphates, and in the manufacture 
1 of porcelain. 

; Bone Beds are strata or deposits of 
I bones found on land or beneath the 
,sea. The term is applied sometime.s 

■ to the stalagmites on c.ave floors when 
: they contain remains of bones. These 
I B. B. arc really thin layers of the 
I remain.s of bones of reptiles, fishes, 

■ and mammals, occurring in certain 
; places. At Ludlow, forexample, there 
, is a B. B. stretching for many miles 

I There are some also in the ,S.W. of 
England, and similar ones in Ger- 
' many. The Rheetio B. B.— so called 
, from deposits found at first near the 
' Rheotian -Alps — form part of the 
Tria,s“ic .Sy.stcm. There is a B. B. under 
' tlic sea near the Faroe I.s., and this 
contains shells mixed with the bones. 

Bone-black, or animal charcoal, is 
obtained by the dry di.stillation of 
bones, MTien the fat and gelatines 
have been removed from the bones 
the remainder is Invited in closed 
retorts. The product i.s about one- 
tenth charcoal, the remainder being 
calcium and magnesium phosphates, 
and other mineral salts. It has been 
used in sugar-refining for decolour- 
ising syruiis. 

Bonellia is a genus of annelid of 
the class Eehiuroidea. It has an oval 
body, green in colour, with a long 
probosci.s wliich is bifurcated, and a 
long intestine. C. viridU burrows in 
tbc sand of tile North Sea. 

Bono Manure, a gcn<!r,al name for 
fertilising agents in wliicli powdered 
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bones, or substances derived from 
bones, are present. The most impor- 
tant mineral eJement \vhicli has to be 
supplied to cultivated soU is phos- 
phorus. Phosphates appear to bo 
associated with the reproducing: 
powers of plants, and where thev are 
m abundance tho process of maturing: 
IS hastened, and the g-erminating part 
of the plant is well developed. The 
value of bone as a phosphorus-supply- 
ing manure was realised by Liebig in 
1840, and at the experimental farmi 
of Sir John Lawes at Rotliamsted 
in 1843 the possibilities of artificial 
phosphates were investigated. The 
bones were dissolved in sulphuric acid 
to obtain the calcimnsupcrphospliatc, 
which was soon found to bo of the 
highest value as a manure. Tlic 
superphosphate is usually mixed witli 
powdered bones in varying propor- 
tions to suit the nature of the soil and 
the partieulai’ crops intended. Ordi- 
nary bones contain nearly 50 per 
cent, of calcium phosphate, and when 
ground make an excellent manure. 
Tho phosphate is, however, somewhat 
slow in its action, and although it 
enriches the soil for years, it is better 
to mix a suitable proportion of the 
more rapidly acting superphosphate. 

Bone Oil, a fetid, blackish-brown, 
thick liquid obtained by dry distilla- 
tion of bone, or by heating them with 
water and by use of solvents. E.v- 
traoted also in preparation of bone- 
black, and used in soap-making. Con- 
tains ammonia, sulphuretted hj'dro- 
gen, pjwrol. etc. Dippcl’s oil. an 
animal oil produced by distillation of 
stags’ liorns, is used as medicine. I 


Bonfadio 


Bone-setter, a surgical operator, 
usually without the customary quali- 
fications, who attempts by manipula- 
tion to restore mobility to stifloned 
joints, etc. Joints become .stiffened 
usually 08 tho result of inflammation, 
which causes osseous solidification of 
the joint, or destroys tho synovial 
membrane, or so far weakens and 
renders useless the ligaments ami 
cartUages that movement is im- 
possible. It has long been known 
that in some cases mobilitj' can bo 
attained by lorcil)ly breaking down 
the adhesions ; and by keeping tip 
systematic movements the tissue.s 
can bo encouraged to adapt them- 
selves to tho mobile condition. tSoine 
striking successes obtained by un- 
qualified practitioners in dealing 
with obstinate cases have tended to 
arouse public enthusiasm in certain 
advocates of ‘ bloodless siirger.v.’ The 
defence of the orthodox surgeon how- 
ever is, that he prefers to investigate 
thorough^' tho causes of immobilit.v 
rather tlian to trust to somewhat 
violent measures which in certain 
conditions of tho joint are certain to 
do irreparable damage. 

Bonet, Juan Pablo (e. LISO - 1C30), 
Spanish philanthropist, who in 1G20 
pub. at Madrid a work on tlic instruc- 
tion of deaf-mutes. His motlioil. 
which was probably largely that of 
Pedro Ponce de Leon (c. 1520-84), 
coiTesponds to wlint is now Icnown as 
tlie ‘ combined sy.stein,’ f.r., lio used 
phonetics os well ns the manual 
alphabet. He taught the meaning of 
nouns by pointing, verbs by action, 
and tho otlicr parts of speech by eon- 


Boner, Charles (1815-70), author, tinual use. Sir Kenolm Digby, who 
born near Bath. In IS31 he became mot Jjjm nt iVJadrJd, st-ates that !us 


tutor, for about six years, to the two 
sons of Constable, the painter. Soon 
after he visited Germany and entered, 
as tutor, the family of Prince Thuru 
und Taxis at S. Emerau. Diiriuir this 
period, when on a visit to Enpland, 
he became acquainted with Miss Mit- 
ford. From 1800 and onwards he 
lived at I^Iunich, bxit went to Vienna 


methods were most successful. ' lU* 
instructed a brother of tlio Constable 
of Castile, in whoso service ho 

Bonet, or Bonnet, Theophilus (1020* 
80), Swiss physician, born nt Geneva; 
took his decree in medicine in lGi:b 
and practised in Genova with pneat 
success till about ten years before hi.« 
death, wlion, havim? become deaf, lie 


in 1865, for a time, as special corre - 1 relinquished practical work for writ- 
spondent to the Daily News. Among i ing-, lie is best known a.« having been 
his works are : Chamois Hunting in ' a pioneer in the science of patho- 
Ike 3Iountai7zs of Bavaria, 3853 ; i logical anatomy, but ho also wrote 
translation of A Danish Siory’hook , numerous valuable treatises on 
by H. C. Anderson, 1846. Seeil/emofrs | different branches of medicine and 
and Letters of C. Boner, 1S71. (surgery. His chief works wcic 

Boner, Ulrich, a celebrated Gcr. [ Labyrinthxts 3Ic(hcus Extricatus, and 
TOtcr of fables whoyi. during the 14th, fi'cpMfchrcfum Axialomictim sen Am/’ 
cent\irj% He was born at Bern, and j famio Practica, 1679. Of this last, 
was descended from a famous Bernese ' a corrected ed. by Maiigot was i‘''3ueu 
family. He probably took clerical . in 1700. *Vce Nic6ron’s il/6/ioircs. 
orders and became a friar. His name | Bonfadio, Jacopo, Italian pmlo* 
is of frequent occurrence between the 1 sopher and historian of lutn con* 
dates 1324-49. In 1461 his book of ' tur5% bom at Gorzuno, near balo; 
100 fables was printed at Bamberg, educated nt Verona and 1 odnn . m 
He wrote in middle high Gcr., and has ' 1535 became private secrete^ te Car- 
some claims to originality and style. • dinal Ohinucci nt Home. After iea\ 
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ing the latter, he travelled through | Bonghi, Ruggero (1828-95), an It. 
Italy for several years, and in 1545 j author and statesman, horn atNaples. 
became professor of philosophy at I He had to leave that city after 1848 
Genoa, of which city he wotc a j and go to Tuscany, whence he was 
histoi-v, Annalcs Genovenses, 1528- exiled, hut in 1859 ho became a pro 
50. He was executed on a some- 1 fessor at the university of Pavia. In 
what doubtful charge in 1550. His 1 18G0 he returned to Naples, and some 
other works include letters, poems, I years after became Minister for Public 
and a translation of Cicero’s Orufio ■ Instruction, instituting many reforms 
pro MiJonc. all of considerable merit, i while he was in office. During this 
Bonfire(EarlyEng.f)onel7rc,Scottish ] time he wrote for sov. reviews, among 
hunclirc), in its original meaning a tiiem La Perseverama, and his writ- 
fire for burning bones, now used to ings are characterised by their sharp 
de.s)gnate any fire which is lit in the ■ and sometimes bitter oritieism upon 
open air; usually on an oecasion of friends and enemies alike. Among his 
national rejoicing. The derivation of woriis are A translation of the Dia- 
the word has been the subject of some lonues of Plato, 1880, and Gtoria di 
considerable dispute, but most of the lioma, 1884. 

derivations of it are now rejected in Bongo are a negro tribe who occupy 
favour of the one given above. Al- the land in the basin of the Bahr-el- 
t hough the rneaningwhich attaches to Giiazcl. Eastern Soudan. They were 
it now is that of a fire burnt in the formerly subjects of, and have been 
open on some open space or hill toj) enslaved by, the Jlabdlsts. They 
on an occasion of national rejoicing, number only about 100,000, and they 
yet the other meanings of the word are medium in stature and of a bronze 
are still maintained, and the word colouring. 'They are clever in iron 
bonfire is applied equally to a fire for smelting, etc., which metal is used 
burning bones, a funeral pyre, or a in coinage. 

lire in which heretics arc burnt. The Bonham, a vil. in Texas, cap. of the 
origin of the lighting of these fires co. of Fannin. It is situated on Bois 
seems undoubtedly to be pagan, since d’Arc Creek, and has a pop. of 3400, 
the early Church did its best to stop Bonheur, Rosalie Marie, usually 
the habit of lighting fires, which were called Rosa (1822-99), was born at 
described as of heiithen origin. But Bordeaux in March. .She wa-s de- 
it is necessary not to overlook the scended from a family of Swedish 
fact that the early Christian Cliurch origin and also a family of consider- 
adopted the custom of lighting Bs. able artistic talent, both her brothers 
on scv. Christian festivals in order to and her sister gaining a certain 
make compromise \vith the heathen, amount of fame as artists. Her first 
The peasantry of Europe all keep the j instructor seems to have been her 
custom of lighting Bs. on special oeca- father, who was an artist of no litt le 
“ions during the year. In many merit. .She e.xhibited between the 
countric.s .St, John’s Eve and St. years 1841-45 at the Salon; in 1848 
Peter’s Day are celebrated in this she was awarded a medal. She had 
way. The greatest ‘ B. day ’ in Eng- rapidly come to the front as a painter 
land is the 5th of Nov., the annual of animals. Her study of living 
celebration of the escape in 1005 of animals and her faithful representa- 
the king and the legislature. tion of them are the chief rea.sons for 

Bonga, cap. tn. of Kalla, Abyssinia, her succc.ss. In her paintings the 
340 m. S.W. of Debra Tabor. An im- anatomy of the animals is always 
portant trading centre. perfectly correct. Her international 

Bongar ts a name given to the fame dates from her e.xhibition of 
genus Bunmrus, poisonous snake-, in painting in 1855. She received the 
the family flolubridie. B. candidus, decoration of the Legion of Honour 
the krait, is common to India, and and afterwards became an officer of 
though only about four feet in length i the same order. After 18G7 she only 
it is a very deadly re[)tile. I exhibited once at the .Salon, in 1899, 

Bongardia is the name of a genus of shortly before her death. .-Vmong 
the order Bcrberidaceje which grows , her more famous pictures mav be 
in the East. The leaves of B. chriiso- mentioned : ‘ Ploughing in the Niver- 
aonum are eaten as salad, and the.nais,’ ISIS, at Luxembourg; 'The 
tubers of B. Runtrolfi are also edible. : Horse Fair,’ 1853, in United States, 
Bon Gaultier Ballads is tlic name of | a replica in the National Gallery; 
a book of parodies on modern poetry. , ' Hay Harvest in .\uvergne,’ lo05. 

‘ Hon Gaultier ’ wa.s the Jiom-(/c-pfu»ie I Bonhill, a vil. of .Scotland in the 
of Sir Tlicodorc Martin (I81G-I909) as ; co. of Dumbarton and 3 m. N. of that 
n contributor to Fraser’s Magazine ■ tn. It is the bp. of Smollett. Pop. 
and Tail’s Magazine. In 1S5G, in con- 1 2510. 

junction witli Profe.=sor\V. E.Aytoun, I Boni, a state in the S. of the i-,. 
bo pub. a Bool: of Ballads, b}’ Bon i of Celebes, belonging to the Dutcli E, 
Gaultier, which proved very popular. Indies. It is about 8G0 sq. m. in area. 
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heathen they had come to convert. 
The life work o£ B. left its mark upon 
the organisation of tlie Gor. Church, 
and while he is not famous as a 
literary man, there remain to us 
many of Ids letters and witings. 

Boniface, the name of nine popes: 

Boniface I., bishop of Romo from 
418-422, was elected in the face of 
some opposition, but rcoognbod hv 
the imperial gov. owing to a brcacli of 
faith by Ids opponents. This recogni- 
tion, however, did not end the op- 
position to him, and there was for 
some considerable time opposition 
from his rival’s faction. 

Boniface II. (530- 532), by birth 
a Goth, and bishop of Romo hj- 
favour of the Gothic king and the 
nomination of ld.s predecessor, Fcli.v 
IV. He only ruled for two rears. 
Diming tins short period he attempted 
to establi.sh the precedent by whicli 
he had become pope, but failed In his 
endeavour to nominate Ids succes.sor. 

Boniface III, was pope for about 
nine months during the year GOG. lie 
was recognised as the ‘ head of the 
church at Rome.’ 

Boniface IV. (G0S-G15) converted 
tho Pantheon nt Romo into a Cliris- 
tian church. 

Boniface V. (619-025) is quoted as 
doing much to help in tho Christian- 


The inhab. are called Bugis, and thev 
have a language sindlar to that 
spoken by the Macassars. They 
pursue agric. occupations, and manuf. 

■a cotton cloth, also trading in pearls, 
gold dust, nutmegs, camphor, etc. 

The chief tn. is B., situated on the 
Macassar peninsula, and is bounded 
by the Gulf of Boni on the East. 

Boniface. In George Farquhar’s 
comedy. The Beaux Btraiagem, 1707, 
the landlord of Lichfield was named 
B., and so this name came to be 
applied to innkeepers generally. 

Boniface, St., the apostle of Ger- 
many, was bom about tho year 080 at 
Credlton in Devonshire. He received 
a good education for the time, in Eng- 
land, and distinguished himscK both 
by his scholarship and by his abiUty 
as a preacher. Rejecting all induce- 
ments to remain in England, he be- 
came a missionary to Frisia, following 
the example of many other Saxon 
monks. His first mission, owing to 
the opposition of tho king, was not 
successful, but after he had received 
a direct commission from the pope 
he set out for Thuringia, but was re- 
called to Frisia by the death of the 
king who had opposed him. Here he 
worked for some years under the 
direction of tho Bishop of Utrecht 
(WUlobard) and met with great sue- i 
cess. So great, indeed, was his success i isation of England. Bede quotes him 
that he was consocratod bishop and I as uTiting letters to various of the 
received special letters of rcoom- 1 political authorities in England. lie 
mendation to Charles Jlartel. The i is supposed definitely to have fixed 
protection of the Carlovingian made I upon Canterbury os tho metropolitan 
his success possible, as he himself) see of England, although .lugustino 
oivns, and he now started upon a : had intended London to become so 

. ..... j. "gainst heathen- ' aft"" .ir.-iii. 

rting, and break- 
of the heathen. 

From England ho called his great 
band of missionaries whoso aid was 
so essential to his success. In 732 he 
was made an archbishop. Later he 
was charged with the reorganisation 
of the whole Franldsh church, and 
threw his whole soul into the work 
before him. He depended upon the 
support of Carlanan and Pippin, and 
was able to call together the first _Ger. 
council of tho church. Ho divided 
Germany into bishoprics as he had 
already done in Bavaria. He had two 
great controversies, one with the 
Irish monlc Virgil, the other w'ith a 
Eeustrian bishop who gave utter- 
ance, according to B., to many 
heresies and who was condemned in 
744 with the aid of Pippin. B. now 
became bishop of Mainz and metro- 
politan of Germany. The national 
church probably at his instigation 
gave its submission to the Rom. see. 

In 754 he resigned his see and again 
took up his mission to Frisia, whore 
in the same year ho and his com- 
panions were assassinated by the 


papai throne in the room of Benedict 
VI. who had been assassinated. After 
a very stormy career, he managed to 
return to Romo from u hleh he had 
been driven, throw Pope John XIV, 
into prison, and remained a.s pontill 
from 9SI-985. not quite a year. 

Boniface VIII., the most famous of 
the popes, was born of noble family, 
and studied c,anon and civil law In 
Italy and France. He took part in 
sev. of the stormy mcidouts in the 
career of Henry III, in his quarrel 
with the barons and people. He be- 
carao of great importance in tho Rom, 
Church, and in 1294 ho succeeded 
Celestine V. as pope. His papacy was 
in groat contrast to that of his pre- 
decessor. Ho as.sorted to tho full the 
spiritual and secular claims of the 
papacy. By most of ttio Fr. clergy ho 
was disliked and his policy raised up 
for him a number of other cnomlc,-". 
The attempt to humble Edward I. 
failed, but previous to this ho had 
issued tho Bull clericos laicn.i which 
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led to the outlawy of the clergy ini Bonington, Richard Parkes (1801- 
EoElond. The Fr. yice-chancelior -.yas 28), an Eng. artist, was horn at Arnold 
sent to arrest him in order that he | in Xottinghamshire ; iiis family re- 
should he deposed by a universal moved in 181G to Pari.s, where he was 
council. He was ultimately captured I entered as a student of the P,oya! 
at Agnagi and taken to the Vatican, i In-stitute of France. He stucUed under 
where he was impriHoncd and <lied, ! Louis Francia and Baron Gros. In 
probably at the age of about seventy, ; 1822 he began to e.yliibit at the Salon, 
1303. ’ ' and in 1824 gained a medal there. In 

Boniface IX. (1389-1404), bom at 1825 he began painting in oil; all 
Naples of anot. but poor family. He his pictures are distingui-hed by the 
Wfts made a cardinal bv Pope Urban , purity and briliiancy of their colour- 
VL„ whom he succeeded on the papal ! ing. Hecameto Englandand exhibited 
throne. He won back the greater part ' mv. pictures at the P.oyal Academy, 
of the papal states to the allegiance He had undoubtedly a brilliant career 
of the papal throne and abolished the ■ before him, but caugiit on attack of 
republic in Home. He was, for the ! brain fever from expo.sure to the sun 
time, a man of good morals, but has ; while skotching : he fell into a decline- 
been justly accused of selling ollice-r 1 and came to London lor medical 
and of nepotism. ' advice, and died tliere. The Wallace 

Boniface of Savoy, English arch- ■ Collection has a large number of lii-s 
bishop of Canterbury, 1244-50, son : works, both in. water colours and oUs; 
of a count of Savoy and uncle to ' the National GaUer.v has one. and the 
Henry ITT. ’e wife. Eleanor. B. entered ■ South Hensington Museum two, and 
tlie Carthusian Order, became bishop ■ some dramnes. 

of Bellej’, near Cliambery, 1234. HiS' Bonito is tlie popular name of the 
jiromotion to the see of Canterbury Thynnns pdamys, an acanthopter>'- 
proved so distasteful to all parties in gious fish of the family .Seombridas. It 
England that lie withdrew to Rome , belongs to the same gen;j= as the 
in disgust, 1250-2; 1255 B. sot out tunny and is allied to the mackerel, 
to relieve his brother Tlionaas, im- 1 The Using-fish serve; e.s it- food. 
prhODOd for tyranny bv the people of Bonivard, Francois (c. 1495-1570). 
Turin; 1250 he took part witli bishop,-; ' ‘ the famous prisoner of ChiUon ' of 
against the king and pope; 1203 1 Byron’s poem. He was bom at 
joined papal legate in exeormnunicat- ' -Scysscl, being descended from an old 
ing the rebellious barous. He died noble family of .Savoy. He succeeded 
1270. while aecotnpariying Edward I. lilsuncleas prior of the Cluniac priory 
on a enisade. Consult .Stubbs’ of .St. Victor in 1 510. He^isting the 
Ht<jtslrum Hacruni AnriKrMnxim, 1-858 ; cncroacbmcnts of the Dui:e of Savoy. 
Le Neve’:- Fadi. 18.74: P.osc’s Xew he was arrested and imprisoned. 
ficncrnl Bio'j. Did., 1 848. His first imprisonment only lasted foi 

Bonifacio is the name of a strait about two years, at the end of which 
separating Corsica and Sardinia. It is time he was released B it he still re- 
7 111 . wide, hut navigation is rendered mained agreatantagonist of the duke, 
dillicult by the numeroii' gmall is. and in 1530 he was again arrested and 
The tu, of B., a port. Is situated in lmr»risoned. This was the famous im- 
f.'orsica on a peninsula. It is ililCcult prisonment during wliicii he spent 
to reacli, because the harbour on- some four years underground, and 
nance is narrow. Errports are oil and wa-, only released in 1530 by the 
wine, and coral fisliing is one of the seizure of the castle by tlie Bernese, 
chief indiistrie.-:. Pop. 4235. who had revolted and won hack Vauu 

Boniilo, a tn. of Spain, 34 in. from the duke. ThedetciLsofULslm- 
W.N'.W. of .41bacete; jiop.about 50.70. prlsomnent as we have them fioin 
Bonin Islands are is. groupis situated Byron owe a oon,=ideralj!e amount to 
in tlie .V. I^Jicific Ocean, lat. 20° N'.. the imagination of the poet. He be- 
long. 113= I-:., 700 m. n.S.E. from e-ime a Protestant shortly after hi.- 
•lapan. They number about t'-vcnly. rcleuse. and received a Ticn-ion from 
hut ten orilv of them are of any (ton- Geneva. He •.va= appoint 1 in 1.74 'J to 
-idcr-ahle -j/.e 'Fhey have been write an official hist-cy of Geneva, 
divided intothreegroupsitiienort.herii and Ids r'hrr/ni'iue? Jr '.trifxc were 
group are called the Parry I-;jan'i-. (sTitten between thi, time .and hi- 
and those in the centre ttiu Beeepey death, although they were not pub 
Islorids. wiiUo the -ontiiern group are until 1831. 

tlie Bailey or Coirin Wand-. Tlie Bonjem, a small tn. in tne -.-alle.v 
wlioie (jf tlicm are of volcanic orrgm. of Tripoli, N. Africa. sltuaV'd 1.50 rn 
They were di-covered in 1C'J9 by to the N. of .Sokna. It i- sicu.ited in 
Quns't and Tasman. In 1827 Capl.iin an oasis, and has Rom. antiouilie- 
Bceciiey visited them, and took pos- and luiius. 

.sf.-sion of tliem for Britain, and in 1 87.S Bonn, a city of the Prussi.an prov. 
tlie Japanese reclaimed them. Port of Rhineland, situated on the 1. b. o' 
LInyd is tlie cliief port. Pop. 1500. the Bhiiie, 21 m. S.S.E. of Celognc 
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The city has a pJeasaufc situation, and 
has been much improved of late years, 
though the old quarter is still distin- 
guished by narrow, irregular streets. 
The cathedral, which dates from the 
13th century, is cruciform in plan, 
and is a flue example of the late 
Romanesque style of architecture. 
The university, which was instituted 
in 1818 by the Ring of Prussia, is a 
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ciple of royal supremaov in Henry’s 
reign, but refused to take tlie oatli of 
supremacy under Edward VI., and 
was confined in the Marshalsea Prison 
from 1549 to 1553. He was restored 
to his see ou the accession of 5Inry, 
and was conspicuous by his zeal in 
the persecution of Protestants during 
tliis reign. Ho refused again to take 

. .. the oath of supremacy on the accession 

very lino one, and accommodates i of Eiizabeth, and was again sent into 


nearly 3000 students. Other note- 
worthy buildings are the museum of 
the Academy of Arts: the provincial 
and municipal musemns; Beethoven’s 
house, which has been converted into 
a museum since 1889; the castle of 
Poppelsdorf; and the bridge across 
the Rhine, 1417 ft. in length.* B. is an 
episcopal see of the old Catholics. It 
was called Castra Bonnensia in the 
time of the Roms., and was one of the 
most important Rom. camps on the 
Rhine. After being almost destroyed 
in 1689 by the Elector Frederick III. 
of Brandenburg, it imderwent a siege 
in the war of the Spanish Succession. 
In 1717 its fortifications were de- 
molished. It has ample means of com- 
munication. The manufs., which are 

not of great ’ — 

of cotton and 
Bonnat, L 
(6. 1833), a I 

was born In Bayonne, and studied in 
Madrid and Paris. His reputation was 
first established by his ‘ St. Vincent 
de Paul taking the place of a Galley 
Slave ’ (1866), which was followed by 
other religious and realistic works, | 
such ns his celebrated ‘ Christ Cruci- 
fied ’ (1874, Palais do Justice, Pans). 
Although he also painted several 
genre subjects, his fame rests cliiefly 
on his portraits, marvellous works of 
' ■ ‘-long the most 

tor Hugo, Don 
under whom 
Jos (Irdvy. See 
Van Dyke’s Modern Fraich Masters, 
1896. 


the Marshalsea Prison, where he died. 

Bonnot (Lat. bonelum, stuff, tlience 
cap made from stuff) was originally 
a soft cap or covering for the head. It 
was worn, and so called, in England 
imtil the latter years of the 17tli 
j century, and in Scotland till later. 
The genuine B. of the Scotch peasants 
w.is made of a tliick woollen fabric, 
with no lining: it was of a round, flat 
shape, generally dark blue in colour, 
path a red tuft on the summit. It wa.s 
extremely durable. The GlongarryB., 
wltich is still worn by Scotch soldiers, 
rises to a point in front, and has 
ribbons at the back. Stowarton and 
Kilmarnock, in .lyrshire, have been 
noted for the making of Scotch Bs. 
since very early times. The use of C. 
as applied to men’s headgear has now 
fallen into desuetude, and the term is 
applied only to ladie.s’ near, .V B. 
differs from a hat in fitting closely to 
the head, and often having no brim. 
It varies considerably, however, in 
both shape and decorntioms, accord- 
ing to tho prevailing fashion. The Ba. 
of straw are mostly made in Tuscany, 
though Duton, in Bedfordshire, makes 
a large quantity, Tiio most fa.slilon- 
able Bs. of the present day, lik-o 
ovcrvthing else in female pear, come 
from' Paris. From tho fact that small 
landed proprietors iu Scotlami con- 
tinued to wear Bs. for some time after 
their use had been discontinued else- 
where. thev were known as ' B. lulrd.s. 
The B. of a ship’s sail is an addi- 
tional piece wliich is now lacoil on to 
the bottom of the sail, but atis tov 


Bonnefoy, or Bonfidius, Edmund I mcrly at the_ top, Tlw term is al.so 


(1536-74), a French jurist, born at 
Chabeuil, became professor of Imv 
at Geneva University, where Do 
Thou was one of bis pupils. His chief 
literary work was a treatise on | 
Oriental jurisprudence. He was a i 
friend of Oyjacius, another noted 

French jurist. 

Bonner, Edmund (c. 1497 U569), 


used tor various protoctivo devices, 
and a slang name for a gambler’s 
accomplice is a ‘ bonnet . ' 

Bonnet, Charles do (1780-93), a 

plulosophcr. 

ou March 1 3. 
idl'd tor the 
law, but ho was quickly drawn to 
the study of natural science. HB 


Bishop ot’London, was of lowly birth, ' observations and oxperimctits 
and was educated at Pembroke 
College, Oxford. Ho was patronised 
by Cardinal lVolsey,and on thela tier’s 
death was favoured by Henry VIII., 
who made him one of his chaplains, 
and sent him to Romo to press the 
claims of his divorce from Catharine. 

He was made Bishop of London in 
1539. He was in favour of tho pnn- 


aphidcs or tree lice gained for him 
in 1740 tho rank of corresponding 
lucnibor of tho French Academy 
of Science, and tlirco years later 
he became a fellow of tlie Boyal 
Society. In 1745 appeared Ids first 
pub. work, wliich was called Trade 
d*Inscctoloffie, and in 1751 hl.s rc- 
searche,s in botnny and the results lie 
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had obtained from his long vraik in great services to Turkc-j- during the 
this subject were pub. in Recherches : Russian and Persian wars, and was 
■nir I’Usrine des Fcuilles dans fcsiraade governor of Chios. Later he 
Planies. lie next turned his attention : fell under tlie suspicion of the Suitan, 
to philo.sopliv, ills evesiglit prevent- j and ^s•as banished to tiie shores of 
ing him from still further continuing the Black Sea, y/here he died, 
hfs natural science experiments, andi Bonneville, Nicholas de (1700-1823), 
in two essaj's, pub. respectively in ! man of letters, wa.s president of a dist. 
1754 and 1700, he asserted the pre- ' of Paris from the first days of the 
valence of bodv over mind. His Con- , Revolution. With Fauchet he brought 
lemplnlion de la Future was pub. in ' out the Cerde Social, the Chronique 
the year 1704-05. His last work of ■ du JouT, e.X/i. Under the Terror, 1793, 
importance was Palinginisie Philo- , he was imprisoned, and later, under 
r-ophirtue (1709-70), in which he j Napoleon, he was persecuted. He was 
develops the idea he had already put ; among the first Frenchmen to study 
forward that animal life is continued ■ Ger. literature. His Nouveau Theatre 
and perfected in a future state. ’Be Allemand, 1782-S.5, and llidoire de 
took little or no interest in politics, V Europe Modeme. 178!)-92. are still 
but spent tlie evening of his life in the quite readable. 

quietude of his homo near Genova, Bonneville Lake Ls an extinct lake 
where he died. of the U.S.A. which in a recent geo- 

Bonnetable is the chief tn. of the logical period extended over a quarter 
canton of Sarthe, France, situated 14 of the total area of the Great Basin, a 
m. from ilamers, on the Tripoulin. It vast region of inland drainage in the 
has manuf.s. of boots and shoes, and I S.W., extending over Nevada, Utah, 
tanning is carried on. Pop. 4500. 1 Oregon, and California. For further 

Bonnot piece was a gold coin of the j details, sec Grkat BAStx. 
time of .lames V. of Scotland. On it Bonney, Thomas George (5. 1833). 
was a figure of the Ititig, who was the an Eng. .geologist, born at Rugeley. 
first king of Scotland to have dates and educated at Uppingham and St. 
put on eolrts, wearing a bonnet on John’s College, Cambridge. He wa.- 
Ills lioad instead of a crown. Tliis twelfth uTanglcr in 1850, and wa.- 
belng the origin of the name of the ordained in the following year. From 
coin. 1 185C to 1801 ho was mathematical 

Bonneval, the chief town of the ! master at Westminster School, in 
canton of Euro ct-Loir, 9 m. from 1 1808 ho was made tutor and lectmer 
Chateaudun at the junction of the j on geology of St. John’s College, and 
Loir and the Ozanne: pop. 4000. in 1877 professor of geology at Uni- 
Bonncval. Claude Alexandre, Comte 1 versity College, London. He wa.s 
de (1075-1747). a soldier of fortune of president of the Geological Society, 
the 17th and IStli centuries. He was | 1884-80 ; secretary of the Britlsli 
bom in July, and at the age of thirteen j .Association, 1881-85; and pre.5ident 
joined tlie army. He served in sev. of the Mineralogical Society and the 
campaigns in Italy under such distin- ■ -Alpine Club. His works, which are 
guished generals as Villeroi and Ven- numerous, include The.dlpiJieRcgions, 
dome. Later, whilst serving in the 1808; The Story of Our Planet, 1893; 
Netherlands under Luxembuiy:. he Volcanoes, 1898, etc. 
was condemned to death by court- ■ Bonny, a tn. in Southern Nigeria, 
martial, and fled to Germany, Enter- AVest Africa. It is situated on a creek 
ing the -Austrian service, he showed ' on the E. side of the river Bonny, near 
great courage, and distinguislicd him- the mouth. It is swampy, and a most 
self by his conspicuous gallantry. , unhealthy tn. It has a large trade in 
With the Austrian anny he fought ! palm oU. The river B. Is one of the 
against France, and also against ' delta mouths of the (Juorra. Its 
Turkey. He was allowed, however, ' anchorage is good and safe, 
to return to France, but later re-' Bonnycastle, John (1750-1821), a 
joined the Austrian army. His un- ' mathematician, was born probably in 
governable temper, however, led to 1750 in Buckingham. He went to 
a quarrel uith Prince Eugene, his London, and later on kept a school 
patron, and later to a quarrel with at Hackney. Ho became private tutor 
the governor of tlie Netherlands. He to the sons of the Earl of Pomfret. 
was again sentenced to death by and professor of mathematic.s at the 
court-martial, but the sentence was Royal Military School at Woolwich, 
commuted, and ho was exiled. He His works include ; The Scholar’s 
oBcrcd his services to the Turkish First Guide to Arithmetic, Introduction 
Sultan, by whom they were accepted, to Algebra, Introduction to Mensura- 
and he changed hi* faith, becoming a tion and Practical Geometni. etc. 
Moslem and taking the title of .Ahmed Bonomi, Giuseppe (1739-18()8), a 
Fasiia. He helped to reorganise the British architect, bom at Rome of 
Sultan’s army, and was given the It. parentage. He settled in England 
command of theartillery. Hercndered in 1707, was made an as.sociate of the 
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1®®^ was I chosen dean of the monasterv in 1470 
PpW« St. ! and spent liis time in Uterarvpursuits,’ 

Be was largely j writing many works connocMd m'tli 
the pviTol _of tho j liis monastcry and its patron saint. 
clas..ical style of architecture in Eng- 1 ileinrad. His otlier works were 
Be was tho architect of Lang- ! numerous, aud inciude: Description of 
l?55. PP't DalejSinfcertojid, lS:iG; Banishment of 


Park in Sussex. 

Bononcini, Giovanni Battista (c. 
1672-1750), It. musical composer, born 
at Modena ; lived at Home, Berlin, 
and Vienna, and in London dmlng 
1720-31. Famous for his rivalry with 
Handei. His operas, which have con- 
siderable merit, include Tttllo Ostilio, 
1694; Sense, 1694; and 11 Trionfo di 
Camilla, 1097. He is often confused 
with his brother, Marc Antonio 
Bononcini. 

Bononia was in Homan times the 
name given to the cities now known 


Justice and other Firtucs. 1470'- 
Tlistorp of the Bouse of Austria. 1491 ; 
and Account of the Wars of Charles 
the Bold, 1477. 

Bonstetten. Charles Victor de (1745- 
1832), a Swiss writer and publicist. 
Ho was born at Bern, of Fr. descent, 
on Sept, 3, He was educated at first 
at home, but aftom ards at Leyden, in 
France, and in England. On his 
fat.her’s death he entered political 
life, and became a district governor. 
But Ills ideas were too liberal, and 
after the taking of tho Bastille ho had 
to retire. In 1795 ho again bectunoa 
governor of tho It. -speaking part of 


a.s (1) Boulogne-sur-Mer, a port of 

France; and (2) Bologna in Italy. 

Bonpland, Aime Jacques Alexandre ' the republic, but again in 179S*hnd to 
(1773-1858). a French traveller and j retire bec.ause of his political ideas, 
botanist, was born at La Rochelle | He spent some of his timo after tills 
on Aug. 22. Ho studied mcdiciue, and . second retirement in Denmark, and 
for some time seiwed as an army sur - 1 finally settled donu in Geneva in 
geon. In 1799, together with Hum- ' 1803, where he died. One of hi? 
boldt, he undertook a journey of ex - 1 greatest books was tho study of tho 
ploration through Mexico, Colombia, ; effect of climate uiion different 
'..'id ' dl'e ‘lU-.c'i-. '."’;e i nationalities, L'homme du fllidi cl 

■1 ■■!■ ■ I 11 ' I • ' Vhonimc du Nord, 1824. Other works 


are liceherches sur la Sature el Ic.o 
Lois del' Imasrination, 1307; Etudes dc 
I’Homme, 1821; Pensies Di reiscs, 1815. 

Bonus is a word derived from the 
Lat. bonus, good, u.ecd in a jocular 


return to Europe he pi'oeoeded to ex- 
plain in his Plantes Egidnoriales. He 
was given an official botanical post in 

Paris, but gave this up in 1816 in . „ . . 

order to again journey to S. America, ' sense to denote benefits of varioas 
where he became for a short time > lands. It is a sum paid to share- 
professor of natural histor.v. He re- , holders in a joint-stock contpany n,i 
signed this post in order to explore an addition to the ordinary dividends. 
Central America. He was arrested bv lit is generally given out of nccumu- 
Dr. liYancia, dictator of Paraguay, .iJntcd profits, or the profit from some 
and keot in prison for over nine years, exceptional transaction, when it is 
.Subsequently ho lived at San Borja, - not considered advisable to rai.se Hie 

in tlie prov. of Corrientes. and I t used by insur- 

Santa Anna, where he died. ' amount added 

Ids ivorks may be mentioned t 01 the iiolicy 

praphie des Mclastomees, 1800; and! by a distribution pro rata of the 
'Description dcs Plantes rares dc accumulalcii profits, or of the Burplus. 
Navarre, 1813. Hu u more general seii-e B. is used to 

Bonsignori, or Buonsignori, Fran- ■ mean an 3 ’ paj'ment more tlinn wlint 

ccsoo (1450-1519). an Italian painter. 'is due. „ ^ . 

born at Verona. Comparatively little Bonvalot, Pierre Gabriel, h. 18a3 in 
is knot™ about liis life. Many of Ids Epagno (Aulie), I'r. explorer. In 1882 


works remain at Mantua and Verona, 
and some arc to be found in tlie 
principal European galleries. Vascari 
declares him to have been a pupil of 
IMautegna, His best known works arc 
paintings of tlic Jladonna with saints 
at Verona (Pinacotheco and 


Fermo), and portraits at Fiorence. 
Bee Vasari’s Lives of Italian Painters, 


189,5. 

Bonstetten, 


Albert von (c. 1441 


he travelled in Cenlral .Isia, from 
1S85-7 in Persia and the Pamirs, and 
in 1SS9-90 in Siberia and Tonkin. 
Among tlie prin. books pub. by B. on 
bis voyages arc : Dr hloscou cn Bac- 
trianc, 18.S4; De pans an Tonkin a 
St. trarcr.s Ic Tibet inconnu, 1892. 

Bonvin, Francois (]S17-S7>, Fr. 
artist, born at Vaugirard. He tniiglit 
himself painting, ami altliougli lie 
took some of tlie Flemisli ma.stcn! u.s 


1504), a Ger. monk and outlior, wa.s,lils model,?, his work is clmractorised 
a member of the Einsiedehi monaster}' by the portrayal of cver.rdaj' life tea 
of the Benedictine order, situated at realistic degree, indicating n ciorc 
Einsiedeln in Switzerland. He was study of tlie life of the people .wound 
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liim. Indeed, most of his pictnres i bushes, and in having no feathers on 
have for their sul)jects incidents in its tiiroat and lower jaw. It is per- 
ihc life of the working people with secuted by the frigate or man-of-war 
whom he had come in contact. Among bird, wliich belongs to a different 
ids best known pictures are ‘L’Ecolc 1 genus of tlie same familj', and is corn- 
d’Orphclines; ’ ‘ La Charitd,’ 1852; ‘ La i pelled to give up to it the fish which 
Basso -Messe,’ and ‘ La Cuisiniere,’ ^ it has captured. The birds are cos- 
1855. 1 mopolitan cscept on cold shores; .S'. 

Bony Fishes, technically known as j cyanops comes from the S. Pacific, 
Tcleostei, constitute by far the ; and .S. avgtralis the southei-n seas, 
large.st and most important sub-class j Booby Island is situated in Toncs 
of fishes. They are to be found in Strait. It is daugerons to navigation, 
fresh, salt, and mar.sh water, and ! Passing vcs.sel.s frequently put off 
their bodies vary in shape from the rvith supples of water and food for 
piscine and flat to tlie snake-like. The the island. 

features which all forms bear in Book. The name given to a literary 
common are ; a bony skeleton witli production, usually of one volume, 
vertebra;, a skin covered with soft but if of more forming a single work, 
light scales, an anus, optic nerves The word has been varioasly derived, 
which cross mthout fusion, and the but the derivation which presents 
.absence of a spiral valve in the in- least difficulties is that from hoc 
tc.stine. They frequently possess an (A.-S. hecch). Almost as far back as 
air-bladder, and the eggs usually it is possible to trace any form of 
develop into larva;. Tlie great civili.sation in the world, it is possible 
authorityonthissubjcct, Dr. Gunther, also to trace the existence of P,s. of 
ha.s divided the Teleo.stei into six some form or other. The early form 
groups : the Acanf/ioplerpy/i, or spiny- of B. differed essentially from the 
rayed fishes, as the perch, mac- printed and bound volume that we 
kerel, and blonny ; the Pharytitjoa- call a B. at the pre.sent time, but 
naiUi, like the above in some respects, nevertheless the clay tablets, covered 
but having only some of the rays of with cuneiform inscriptions, on which 
the fins spiny and the lowerpharyngeal we find the decisions of the law courts 
bones fused, as the utuss; the Ana- of Babylonia, have a right with the 
ranthini, with soft fin-rays, as the cod; printed matter of the present day to 
the Laphobranchii, with tufted gills, rank as Bs. More in the direct line of 
as the pipe-fish and sea-hor.sc; the dc.sccnt, however, are the papyrus 
Phvsoistomi, v1th soft fin-rays, open rolls of early Egi-pt, covered with the 
duct to swim, and bladder, a.s the hieroglj-phics of the priestly Egjq;- 
^almon, lierring, and cel; tlie Plectog- tians, and of enormous antiquity. 
nalhi, with pcctine gills bones of The fashion thus sot of recording 
upper jaw movable, as the trunk-fisli, ' events on papyrus was one wifich re- 
glohc-Ush, and porcupine fish. .S'eelmaincd in existence for a long time 
Dr. A. C. L. Gfinther's /nfrodueffon i indeed, and a.s late a.s the 13th century 
to the filudy of Fishes, 1880 ; G. A. 1 we find papyrus still being used as a 
Boulenger’s Siislcmatic Account of \ medium for writing, altliough the 
the 7’elcnstei, 1904. earliest extant papyrus goes back to 

Bonyhad i.s a Hungarian town, ! some 4000 years u.c. The Greeks gave 
situated about 148 m. from Buda- ' to the papj-rus wliich they msed the 
I’cstli, in the co. of Tolnu. It trades i name of p.pAor, and the plural of that 
in corn, wine, and tobacco. . word has given to us our modem 

Bony Pike, Billlish or Garpiko, ts . word Bible. The supply of papyTu.s 
the name applied to the garoid Cstics ■ v. as at one time found to he graduafiy 
of tlie family Lopidostcldte. They ' declining, and tlie prepared skin of 
have elongated snouts, tiieir bodies ■ shcepandgoatswas^aduallybrought 
are covered with thick scales, and in ' into use as a substitute, proving so 
liabit they are predaceous. Lepidos- successful that it wa.s only replaced 
tens osscus i.s a species commonly : later by the invention of paper, an 
found in fres^h waters of N. America. ; invention which wa.s introduced from 
Bonze (Japanese pronunciation of ! tlie East, and to wliich the name of 
fan sung, member of a monastcrj') papyrus was tran-sferred. The pro- 
is a momher of a Buddhist mona-stery. pared skins perpetuated the name of 
The word ts applied by Europeans to the originator, the king of Pergamos. 
liny prie.st in Japan and Cliina. m the name of parcliincnt. During 

Booby is a species of bird which is ttie period of the predominance of 
closely connected with tlie gannet, ; papyrus the usual form of B. was the 
and receives its humiliating name ' long roll wound round a stick, but 
from tlie case ivitli which it allows 1 with tlie commoner use of parchment 
itself to bo captured. With the gannet 1 the B. form as we know it at the 
it forms tlie genus Sida of the family 1 present time began to be nsed. Witli 
r'teganopodidtc, hut it differs from • the invention of printing the form of 
tlie gannet in breeding on trees and ' Bs. did not undergo any very great 
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change at the beginning. The tjTje 
used was almost of a necessity similar 
to the caiigraphy which had been in 
common use up to that time. The 
Bs. were first printed without title- 
pages, and the information concerning 
the printer and the place where the 
B. was printed was given at the end of 
the B. It was not imtil the beginning 
of the 1 Gth century that B.s. began to 
be printed with a title-page, and the 
name and address of the printer, to- 
gether with the date of printing. The 
Bs. produced in the carlj’ days of 
printing were very large, and owing 
to the method of binding very heavy 
as well. They did not iirrmediatcly 
become cheap or common, but on the 
former point it is difficult to obtain 
defirrite information. During the JCth 
century the introduction of a smaller 
tiTre, and the reduction in the size 
and weight of Bs., did much to 
popularise them and to make them 
cheaper, and many Bs. during this 
period were brought within the reach 
of ordinary people. The 17th century 
saw during its early days a falling off 
in the printing of Bs., rvhich increased 
rather than lessened in price. To- 
wards the end of the century, how- 
ever, Bs. began to improve in print- 
ing, although they did not cheapen in 
price. The 18th century saw a great 
improvement in the printing and 
binding of Bs., and the prices of these 
Bs. again became reasonable. Bs. 
wei’e often published by subscription, 
and then the price was high. Illustra- 
tions began to appear in them, and it 
is during this period that we get the 
beginning of tlie popularity of the 
novel, wdilch was usually printed in 
several volumes. The price of Bs. 
dming the greater part of the century 
W’as fairly uniform, and Bs. could 
bo bought by all classes save the 
very poor, but towards the end of the 
century the prices again rose. The 
i9th centiny saw a vast improvement 
in every I'espect. Bs. were well 
bound, well printed, and in many 
eases well illustrated. The publishing 
of Bs. at popular prices began, al- 
though Bs. w'hich were printed 
cheaply were as a general rule not 
printed, nor yet bound, well. The 
many inventions of the century, 
however, heljied on the publication of 
Bs.^ — they were able to be obtained by 
every one ; but the problem of the 
good B., well printed and well bound, 
at a really cheap price, was one of the 
problems which was solved during 
the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Nowadays Bs. of all sorts and 
de.scriptions can be purchased by all 
sorts and conditions of men. 

Bookbinding includes all those pro- 
cesses whereby the leaves of books 
are hound together in such a manner 
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as to keep thorn in order and protect 
them from injury. It may bo said to 
have begun when the method of 
making books from strips of paroh- 
ment woimd round roUora at each end. 
was supersedod by the metliod of 
fastening leaves together at the back 
and placing the so formed book be- 
tween covers for protective purposes. 
Before the days of printing, as early 
as the Gth century, the monks bad 
carried the binding of manuscripts to 
a very higli plane. They bound Hie 
manuscripts between boards, which 
were afterwards decorated with metal 
and jewels. This was Imowii ns the 
Byzantine style of binding. The 
majority of the books so hound were 
destroyed by people seeking for gems 
that were suppo.sod to he hidden in 
their covers which were made of 
wood of great thickness. Then be- 
tween the 10th and 14tb centuries the 
monks of England, having copied and 
improved tlie designs of books brought 
from the East, becanio tlio foremost 
binders of Europe. The binding of 
books was now done by the aid of 
leather stretched over the boards and 
decorated uith the impress of small 
stamps bearir i.-i — 

The introduct 

gave a great ' 

B., and as the number of books in- 
creased so the office of bookbinder 
became separated from that of 
printer. This, together with the In- 
troduction into Vciiico from tiio East 
of the use of gold loaf in the dcoorn- 
tion of bindings, caused tlio end of the 
15th and beginning of the IGtb con- 
tm-ics to be one of the finest in the 
history of B. At this time morocco 
leather was first used, and with the 
aid of fine, dcileato tools for impress- 
ing designs on covors, the result was 
the foundation of an e.vquisite art tor 
the decoration of bindings. Voiiice 
was the scat of this rich ornamenta- 
tion, and the distinct clinrnctor ot the 
designs originated there gi\cs rise to 
the Venetian pattern of tool. Tivo of 
the most celobrated patrons ot the 
art in Venice were Tomniuso Jlaioii 
and Jean Groher of Lyons, sometime 
treasurer to the duchy of Jlilaii- 
When Grolier returned to France, he 
liad ins hooks hound under his oivn 
supervision in siicli a manner tliiit 
they cannot be equalled oven to-day 
in beauty of design or in o.xcclloucy of 
workmanship. The French school ol 
binders, led by Nicolas and Clovis 
Eve in the IGtli ccntuiy, Le Gitscon 
and Du fc'eui! in the 17th, and Biido- 
loup and DorOmo in the 18th century, 
ably foUoned up the impulse given to 
the art in Franco by Grolier, and kept 
it unrivalled until the end of tlio 18tli 
century. In Gorraany tbo books were 
usually botmd in pigsldu, vellum, or 
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calf; tho latter boins preferred for its folding stiek, made of -(rood or bone, 
softness and smootli surface and its shaped like a paper knife. When fold- 
great advantag( ' • (rieatest care is taken to keep 

i.e. tho impressic the sheets in register, i.e. to see that 

the use of gold. the printed columns coincide, giving 

who stand out ; ■ ■ . ’ cquai margins and horizontal printed 

comparatively recent time. While lines. The most usual size for folding 
we may mention Thomas Bcrthelet, is the octavo, which gives sixteen 
binder to Henry VIII., and John pages in the section or signature. 
Gibson in the reign of James I., yet Folding can be done by machinery, of 
chief notice must be paid to Samuel many different makes, but the prln- 
Mearne, binder to Cliarles II,, who ciplo in almost every case is the same, 
orimnated tho Cottage style of orna- The machine is fed by a girl, who 
mentation. In tho I8tli century obtains correct register by moans of 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, had guide.s or by means of holes perforated 
books bound in red morocco with in the slicet in the process of printing, 
centre panels surrounded by a broad which have to bo placed over pins on 
tooled border, so founding tiio Har- the feeding board. These machines 
leian style. Other names to be noted can be obtained to give any number 
are Baumgarten and Benedict, Kal- of folds required. An arm in the 
thoeber (credited with the introduc- machine, with a thin blade, takes the 
tion of painted edges, though accord- sheet through a slot in the table, and 
ing to Zaehnsdorf, he rediscovered the it then passes between different sots 
secret if it had been lost, for it had of rollers at right angles to each other, 
certainly been done in tho IGth cen- The folded sheets are passed into a 
tuT}’), and Staggemeir. At the end box at the side of the machine, at the 
of tho 18th century Roger Payne used rate of forty to forty-five a minute, 
original artistic tools of his own Gathering. — When the sheets have 
design, always finishing his bindings been folded into sections, then tliey 
in acoordanco vvith tho character of have to be gathered into books. The 
tho book. These wore followed by usual way of gathering by hand is by 
Lewis, Mackenzie, Hayday, and laying piles of sheets on a long table. 
Zaehnsdorf, while to-day the art is a section being taken from each pile 
again being revived, after a period of in turn. A revolving table is some- 
stagnation and imitation in tho 19th times used, but a machine has been 
century. patented wiiich by means of moving 

Modem divisions. — Largo editions fingers takes one section at a time 
of books are now covered with cloth from each gathering-box depositing 
by machinery at a very quick rate, them on a moving band. After 
Since this process differs materially [ gathering, tho book must be collated, 
from that of leather binding, the ■ i.e. looked through to see that there 
ordinary cloth binding is described as are no sections misplaced or pages 
casing, and the ' " ■ ' 1 out of place. 

forleather-covc! i Beating and roiling. — When the 

tlie boards are ■ book has been gathered it is either 

before covering, whereas in casing tho beaten on a stone or iron slab with a 
boards are covered and tlion glued to stone or iron hammer, or it is passed 
tho book. Nearly all liranches of B. between rollers regulated by a screw, 
to-day are performed by machinery. In the case of beating it is protected 
The work is divided into sections, with paper, and in rolling with tins, 
forwarding and finishing. Forward- Either process is performed yvith 
ing includes tlio folding of tho sheets, only a few bcotion.s at a time, and tlie 
gathering, and collating tliein; sewing, object is to make the book as solid as 
■ nming ; gluing, possible. Usually the book is pressed 
g ; and making i for a wliilc after rolling to ensure 
is the process ' solidity, and is sewn before it is 
of blocking or decorating the cover. ■ pressed. This is now done In what 
Folding. — Books are usually re- > is called a nipping machine, 
eeived from the printers in sheets ' Searing and stitching. — After being 
which require folding. Each sheet is | pressed the books are then knocked to 
numl.ered with a .signaturo. From bring them square and are placed in 
the number of folds in a sheet a book the press again with the back pro- 
is know-n as a folio, quarto, octavo, ' jecting. Tho back is then marked 
duodecimo, etc. I'olio implies one 1 with a iiencil at a number of equal 
fold down the centre, or two leaves I distances from the top m such a wav 
to tlie sheet. Quarto refers to sheets 1 that the space at the bottom is slightly 
folded again aoross, maldng four ! larger tlian the others. Then at a 
leaves to the sheet. Similarly, octavo | little distance from the head and tail 
means eight leaves to the sheet, i of the book a line is sawn in. so that 
Wiien sheets are, to be folded by hand, i what is termed the kettle-stitch shall 
tlieii tile only instrument u-sed is a ■ not be divided during subsequent 
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cutting. Sometimes the markings are 
saTvn in also, by hand nith a tennon 
saw or with a machine-driven circular 
saw. Hand-sewing is done on a press 
which has a crossbar from which are 
suspended vertical lay cords. On 
these are fastened the cords which 
^vill bind the book together. These 
cords are then fa-stened to keys. 

Through small holes in the backs of 
the sections the needle is pa.ssed 
round these cords, so fastening the 
section to the cord. The sewing cord 
is continually joined up, so that it is 
a continuous cord through the whole 
book. When the bock has been sawn 
in, then the sewing cord is merciy 
passed up through the centre of the 
section and over the binding cord, 
and it is with this system that the 
hollow backs of most books are ob- 
tained. Of the many types of sewing 
machines, one takes the sections from 
a radial arm, where they liave been 
placed by a sewer, punches holes in 
them, and sews them up at the rate 
of 20.000 sheets a day. The other 
type is a wire machine wiiich turns | and hammered with the right until it 
wire into staples ; forces them into I takes a rounded form. This is per- 
the sections from the inside, and tm’n.s ( formed on hath sides of the book and 


and tho fore-edges of another pile to 
bo cut simultaneously. 

Gluing tip . — Tho books are now 
knocked up until they arc square, and 
they are then placed between gluing 
boards, and a hot coating of glue, 
which is not too thick, spread over the 
back ; the object of this is to aid in 
the holding of tho sections together, 
and to make tho back firmer to with- 
stand the rounding and backing pro- 
cesses. Usually the back of the book 
is on a level with tho edges of tho 
gluing boards or press, but some 
binders leave a little of tho back pro- 
jecting, in order to allow tho gluo to 
work better between tho sheets. 

Hounding . — Tho trinmiod books 
have now to bo rounded. Tho piiiqiose 
of this is to prevent tho back sinking 
in. All books aro not rounded, many 
books, e.g. Dent’s Everyman series, 
having flat backs. Wlicn tiio book is 
to be rounded, it is either taken when 
tho gluo is not quite dry. or tlie glue 
is moistened .slightly. It is then prilled 
into a round shape with tho left Jinnd 


them down. It is fast, but will not 
super-sedc the old method for a while, 

bet ■ ' '■ “"of wire. 

already 

dealt M'lui woLuu ue cancu prepara- 
tory work in a large number of places, 
forwarding commencing with end- 
papering. At both front and back 
waste paper or end- paper is pasted on. 
Later the cover is fixed to the book 
by means of these. In cud-papering 
many kinds of paper are employed, 
chief among which arc Cobb, surface, 
fancy, bronze (German), coloured 
pastes, and marbled papcis. 

Trimming . — Most books are now 
bound with out edges. In these cases, 
after sewing up, the book is placed 
cither in a press and cut with a circu- 
lar plough, or as is the case with largo 
outputs, in a guillotine. A guillotine , 
consists of a bed upon which tho book I 


is placed and adjusted by gauges, and 


requires great earo. Hooks aro also 
rounded by machines of various tjqie.s. 
nU of which work upon tho roller 
principle, tho books being turned 
several times and placed against 
rollers with each turning. 

Backing . — Tho book has now to be 
backed, or grooved, so that the bonrd.s 
may turn on tliem ns on a hinge, and 
may lit closely against tho sides. 
Therefoi-o, according to tho thlokne.s,' 
of the covers, tho groove must bn 
made deep or small. Tho book is 
placed between two backing boards 
with tho back slightly projecting, and 
tho book adjusted until tho rounding 
is oven and tho head and tall seen to 
be rectangidnr. Tlic whole i.s now 
fl.vcd in a prc.ss in such a iva\' I hat the 
l)ack tvill foil outwards, forming a 
sliarp groove. It is then hammered 
into position. liacking is also per- 
formed by a maehino which cunsisU 


securely held down by’ a press. A I of a roller running over the clamped 
Imife then descends which cuts the books. In some tl»c roniuiuur 


«dge accurately at tho places wliichland backing is perlorniod by tlu* 
have been marked with compasses. I same nincliine. 'riiCbO oiioratloiis of 


When the fore-edge has been cut, the 1 loundinK and backing luivo tho preat 
bottom and the top may bo treated i est importance to tl\c ilmshcd book. 
— -IT,*;#-!, ««« I * nv result in 


aj* 

or skewinj?. 
pcarance of 


in tho same manner. With very fine 
work tho enttinp: of tho top and 
bottom is left until tho book has boon 
roimdcd and backed. Other forms of [ donts in tijc cover, 
macliines which have boon devised />ccoro<i7i(7<.)/rdf/cs.— Ordlnarycloth- 

ai*e those which by means of a turn- .cased books have either plain triin* 
table allow the three edges to bo cut! mod edges or are deckle edged, i.c. 


with only one setting of tho book, and 
those which allow the bed to move 
upwards and doumwards and the 
knife to remain stationarj', thus ad- 
mitting the tails of one pile of books 


rough and uncut. Hut as In the 
caso of leather-bound booJes the edges 
may be decorated in a number of dif- 
ferent ways, to prevent tho soiling 
which must happen with white edges. 
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The edges may be sprinlded with . 
spots of one or more colours. A simple i 
Hprliilcling of one colour is obtained i 
bv ietting drops of tbe paint fall from 1 
a'brusli rubbed on a fine sieve, ttlien ; 
tu o or more colours are used then [ 
sand is spread over the edges to keep 
some portions protected from the , 
colour. Again, edges may bo coloured ' 
plainly, in which case the coiour, ■ 
mixed withpa.ste and water, is spread 
over the edgc.s with a sponge or , 
brusli. In order that tbe colour may ; 
1)0 seen ■)\’licn the book i.s open, it is i 
usual to draw tbe book back. Again, ' 
a jiastc edge is produced by laying on 
a veiT tliiok mixture of parte and 
colour, and working designs witli a 
cork or the finger tip. One of the 
finest methods of decorating edges is 
that Imown as marbling. This is a 
special branch of the trade which rc- 
iiuircs exi)crtB, and is madea ,sj)ccialty 
of. It depends upon the fact that 
colours mixed with oxgall will float 
ni)on a sized surface, and a colour 
contaiidng more gall will force the 
first of). Again, they can be drawn 
aliout with a stick and still will not 
mix. The smooth edge of a book will i 
Dike these colours up, so the marbling 
is prepared in a trough and the edge; 
of the hook dipped in It diagonally ' 
from corner to comer. This must be 
done before the book Is rounded, or 
if after, then tho book must be 
knocked back for tho process. Tlicre 
are many recognised varieties of do- 
sign in marbling, tho commonest of 
widcli is comb or feather marbling. 
Tlic most clahorate system of decora- 
tion is gilding. Tliis is performed by 
Iilacing tiie bool: in a press and scrap- 
ing tlie edges smooth with a steel 
scraper. A mixture of hlack-lcad and 
glair — white of egg beaten to a 
frotli in water — is tlien rutibed over 
tlic edges, and when tliis is dry tlie 
gold leaf is laid on tlie edge from tlic 
gold cusliion to wiiicii it lias been 
transferred from the gold-leaf Imok 
wit!) a gold knife. Tlie Ijook is now 
gently tiuned to allow the glair to 
drip ofl'. and at tlic riglit moment, the 
burnisher polishes tliis with a liighly 
Ijolislied agate or bloodHtono. To 
produce a dull gilt tho fiuruislicr Is 
ruliljcd over tracing paper waxed on 
llie bide iiujacent to it and with the 


Casino . — After a lining of mull or 
paper has been laid on the liack of the 
book to strengthen it and to cause a 
hollow back, the dilloronce between 
cloth casing and B. is apparent. For 
in casing tho covers arc now prepared 
from strawboards, coloured clotli. 
and stiff paper for the back. Aitci 
being cut to tbe size rerjuired, tin- 
cloth is glued carefully and tiic back- 
ing paper and boards laid on : the 
edges of tlie cloth being cut at the 
corners, to prevent thick folds when 
it is turned over tlie boards. In this, 
again, machines have largely taken 
the place of handwork. After these 
covers have been finished, as will he 
explained later, they are pasted to the 
j hooks and pressed, after which the 
cloth-cased book is readj- for use. 

I This, too, is now done liy machinerj-. 

' Bindimj . — With leather binding 

! the process is dillerent in most cases, 
i -Altliougli Boraetinics the Icatliei 
i covers are made separately and placed 
I on the book complete, yet the proper 
I method of binding is that by which 
i tlie covers are built up around the 
i book. To tlic bool: in the state 
already described under the decora- 
tion of edges, head bands are added 
of vellum or catgut covered with silk 
or cotton, or of calico over cord. The 
purpose of tlic-se is to prevent too 
great a strain coming on the book 
when it is being taken from a shelf. 

• Bands — five as a rule — of leather 
are now pasted or glued on the backs 
of the books, and to the.so the mill or 
straw' boards may be fastened, either 
in the ordinary way. by gluing to the 
inside, or by gluing Uio band to the 
outside of the cover, when there is a 
deep gioove, or tlie tiauds may be 
drawn or laced tliroiigh tiio covets. 
In the case of books wiiieli have a 
fie.vibie liacl:, tlie leather is fastened 
direetiv on to the book, and it con- 
seiiueiiUy adheres to tlw back of the 
book, although it is fie.-iible enough to 
allow of the book opening. 

CoKcrinas. — Bound books are 
covered with either split slieepskins, 
slicepskins, morocco, or any othei 
lealiier, parchment, vellum, clotli, 
, velvet, and imitation leather. .Special 
Iiroccsses are required for each of 
these. Those bound in leather ma> 

■ be either bound in wliole leather, or 


oTher side resting on tlie edge. If a half bound, liaving tbe corners ana 
high polish is required the edge is back made of leather and tho sides of 
afterwurdsrubbed with a linen rag and clotli or paper. The third t\"pe is the 
a little beeswax, and again burnished, limp tyiie, which lias tbe cover flexible 
As witli marbling, the fore-edge lias and peisted directly to tbe back of tbe 
to be made flat. wliicU necessitates it book. After the covering has been 
being tied back if it has been rounded ; put over the boards the end-papers 
first. Among tlie different ti-pes of ■ arc pasted down to the boards and 
gilding may bo mentioned plain gilt, the inside covered with paper, 
gilt on red, as in biblcs; tooled with ' FinisJiinq . — With bound books 

a design, or painted with a landscape I now (and with cased liooks before the 
only seen when the book is open. ' cover is added to tho liook) the 



Book-dubs 

cover has to bo embellished. When 
smjd ornaments are used and made 
up Jnto a design, it is kno^vn as hand- 
finishing:, and when a iarg’e desigrn is 
used then the process is known as 
blocking. In either case the toolimr 
mar he blind or gold. Gold tooling is 
performed by pressing gold leaf on 
to a specially prepared surface, and 
brushing off the gold leaf not stamped 
on. Bund -tooling is of course merely 
an impression on the leather or other 
cover, without any colour whatsoever. 
Blind-tooling is sometimes termed 
antique or monastic tooUng. Block- 
ing is aowdone by machines in several 
colours at once, at the rate of 700 to 
SOO copies per hour. 

Bible bindinas are usuaUy in leather, 
and ofl'er facilities for a display of 
taste on the part of binders, owing 
to the custom of having rounded 
corners, limp, soft corners without 
flaps, or yapp — soft with flap — 
covers, specially gilded edges, and 
tasteful linings for the covers. 

Account-book binding needs special 
care, and is usuaUy performed in the ; 
right manner by building the covers ' 
np on the book. The head bands. ■ 
boards, and end-papers are much | 
stronger than in any ordinary classes \ 
of binding. See Cockerell, Bookbind- 
ing ; Roger, Art of Bookbinding; 
Zaehnsdorf, Bookbinding; Stephens, 
Commercial Bookbinding. 

Book-clubs, There are two kinds of 
B., the first for the purchase and read- 
ing new books, the second for the 
printing of books in connection with a 
certain subject or study. Formerly 
many clubs used to be formed for the 
purchase of the best works of tlie day 
as they issued from the press, and for 
the distribution of thorn m turn 
among the members. The books thus 
bought were sold aimually, and the 
proceeds carried forward. Such clubs 
are now practically extinct owing to 
the growth of cheap literature and 
circulating libraries. The other kind 
of B., for the printing of books, still ■ 
exists, both in this country and the ^ 
U.S.A. As first founded, they were • 
largely convivial clubs, holding din- • 
ners at intervals. Each member was 
bound to defray the cost of reprinting ! 
as many copies of some scarce work 
as there were members in the cliih: 
the chairman’s copy was generally 
printed on vellum. This practice is 
now superseded, each member of a 15. 
paving an annual subscription. The 
old'est B. is the Dilettante Society, ■ 
which dates from 1734; another very 
.anct. club is the Cymmodrovion, or ■ 
Che MetropoUtan Cambrian Institute. 
The first B. which was carried on after 
modem methods was the Roxburghe 
Institute, which was instituted in 
1S13. Otherfamons B. arc the Banna- 


'fW Book-collecting 

: tyne aub, founded hv Scott in 1S"3- 
iiaitland anb; the Abbotsford' 
Club: and the Camden Society. 

Book-collecting. It is axiomatic 
. among book-coUectors that the v.-Utie 
of a library must depend almost en- 
• tirely upon the skill of the particular 
collector. B.may assume many forms, 
hut there ought to be sotue central 
idea dominating the bringing to- 
gether of a mass of books, coupled 
with the adoption of some method of 
classification. Some collectors are 
. attracted almost solely by the rarity 
I of a book, others by the age: 3’ct 
' others by the lure of a first or earlv 
edition, by the splendoiir or tastefui- 
ness of the binding, while some desire 
to get together as many books ns 
possible on certain specific subjects 
either for their otm edification or witli 
a view to ultimate tran-dcrence to the 
I public. The ideals of book-coUcctors 
change with the times, and it serves 
no pm*posc arbitrarily to give pre- 
cedence to any particular one. Hardl.v 
more can be said than that the domi- 
nant idea should result in the collec- 
tion of books which both contain an 
element of enduring interest and are 
characterised bj- rarity or other ex- 
trinsic qualities which ensure a higli 
market value. B. in the true sense 
must be distinguished from the 
formation of a pubdic or working 
library. Again if it is desired mcrelv 
; to procure as large a number of 
; different books ns possible, the British 
Museum collection, which numbers 
' over onc-tliird of the books extant, 
would be the ideal collection. Finally. 
[a book-collector should not bo a 
' ‘ bibliomaniac,’ or person who, re- 
gardless of its points, collect ■=. yet 
never reads, any book that happens 
' to strike his fancy. An excellent li-l 
of rare, curious, and vnlimble book-, 
compiled by a bookseller oho oos 
evidently anything but a bibliomaniar 
is to be fotuid in A Jmtmm Bound 
the Librarg of a Biblimnaninc, b.v 
\Vtn. Davis, lt21. It is often .siiiil that 
tlic element of rarity is over-est minted 
by book-eotlcctors. In this connec- 
tion it is not fur from tlie trutli to 
assert that rarity docs not depend on 
the number of copies originally 
printed, but rather on the exi-tence 
or othemise of the bebef that any 
particular book will always be ca.sily 
procurable. An illustration of this, 
given in Slater’s IJbrnrii Manual, i.- 
furnished bj-the celebrated ‘ Elzevirs.’ 
or books bound by Louis Elzevir of 
Leyden, who flourished m the ICtli 
ceritnrj-. .•Vlthough tlie market was 
for that period flooded witli ‘ Elzevirs ’ 
they never became common, and arc 
almost as diligcntlr sought after .as 
ever. B. in the modern sense is gener- 
allv said to have originated in the 
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public-spirited action dmins the 
Tudor period, after the dissolution of 
the monasteries and the idunderin? 
of the monastic libraries, of Arcli- 
bishop Parker and Sir Robert Cotton, 
who made it their business to rescue 
as many of the books as possible. A 
number of modem collectors owe 
their treasures to the purchase of old 
libraries belonginf? to private owners. 
But a certain eclecticism has to be 
exercised, for not all the old private ' 
libraries constituted collections in the 
appropriate sense, many of them . 
being overwhelmed with theological ■ 
works, and many others being ac- ! 
cumulations of books purely for the 
purpose of study. The tasteful bind- 
ings of Grolier (see al'o Bookbikdino) 
and other French and also Italian 
bookbinders which appeared after 
the Renaissance, probably added a 
sthnulu-s to a form of B. Undoubtedly 
an immense impetus wa.s given to B. 
by the introduction from Holland 
towards the end of the 17th century 
of the custom of selling old books by 
auction, and the hobby of B. tiuickly 
became fo.shionablc. Prices have 
fluctuated from time to time. Greek 
and Latin classics, even those of the 
• Klzovir ’ and ‘ AJdine ’ Presses fell 
in value in the course of the 19th 
century. The close of that century, j 
however, sav,- a rujiid increase in the , 
prices of specimens of early printing, 
illuminated manu.scripts, first editions 
of English classics, and the earlier, 
French and Italian prints. Caxton’s, 
however, have more than held their 
omi. Slater in his Manual of ISS4 , 
prices copies at from klOO to £500. In , 
the Book Brices Current for 1912 the 
Canlcrbitri; Talcs, printed by C'axton 
about 147S, is priced at £905. Some 
of the most celebrated sales held in 
this country include tliose of the 
libi-aries of the Duke of Roxburghe in 
1S12 for £23,400 ; \Vm. Beckford 
(author of Valheh) in 1823 for the 
record price of £89,200 ; Richard 
Hcbcr in 1831-7 for £57,500; the Earl 
of Sunderland in 1881 for £50,580; 
the Earl of Ashburnhara in 1897-98 
for £02,700 ; and Lord Amherst of 
Hackney in 1908-11 for £34.878. 
Volumo.s -V. to D of the Huth Library 
have up to Sept. 1912 produced 
£80,990, so that this sale when com- 
pleted u iU e.asily produce the highest 
sum er reacised in this country . For 
full information as to prices. »cc the 
annual volumes of slater’s Book 
Prices Current. As to technical 
appellations and marks by which the 
genuinone.ss of old boolcs may be 
tested, eee Slater’s Library Manual. 
For other information, see Elton’s 
Great Boot: Collcclars, Fletcher’s 
Bnylisli Book Collectors, and Guild’s 
The Librarians' Manual. 


Book Illustrations, see Ili,i;stra- 
TIOXS. 

Book-keeping is the science of re- 
cording commercial and piecuniary 
transactions in a sj'stematic and 
accurate manner, that will preserve a 
distinct record and thus enable one at 
any sub.sequent date to understand 
their nature and effect with clearness 
and expedition, and also enable one 
to a.scertain the exact state of the 
financial position of a business. It 
i.s of the utmost importance that 
aU transactions should bo correctly 
entered, as the stability of a business 
depends on the accuracy of its books, 
for these may be regarded as a mer- 
cantile chart, by a reference to which 
a merchant should be able to obtain 
information as to his trading: whether 
; a certain dept, is paying or wor.ked at 
a loss, and whether his business is im- 
; proving or likely to lead him to the 
bankruptcy court. That bMlcruptcy 
is often cau.'-ed through inemcient B., 
or keeping no books, is very evident, 
for hundred.s pass yearly through the 
, bankruptcy court whose books are 
I hanlly intelligible. The satisfaction 

■ arising from ready reference to one’s 

■ commercial transactions should In- 
i ducc him to understand the practice 

of .systematic B. Bankrupts can be 

E unished for keeping unsatisfaotoiT 
ooks (the Bankruptcy Acts, 1883 
and 1890), Companies registered 
under the Companies •(Coasolldation) 
Act, 1908, are compelled to keep at 
lca.st five statutory books, and have 
their books audited annually by a 
• public accountant.’ Under Section 
20 of the Companies ((Consolidation) 
Act, 190.?, it is obligatory for a 
public joint-.stock company to sub- 
mit an annual statement in the 
form of a balance-sheet, audited by 
the company’s auditors, to the Regis- 
trar of Joint-Stock Companie.s. "rhe 
carlie.st known treatise on B. was 
by Lucas de Burgo, 1494, but the 
subject can be traced to the intro- 
duction of barter, and whenever 
the transactions involved credit, the 
then traders had recouise to the ele- 
mentary form of the notched sticlr, 
or chalk marks on a handy rock. In 
the 15th century the great mercantile 
cities of Northern Italy, at that time 
the chief commercial centres of 
Europe, adopted the principles of 
double entry tdnpjna smtlura). and 
this system, under the name of the 
‘ It. method,’ gradually made its way 
over Europe, many of the original 
names still being used in the practise 
of the science. The double entr)’ 
system first appeared in England 
about the beginning of the 17th cen- 
. tury, and sev. books were produced 
on the subject, but only contained a 
modified version of the ‘ It. method.’ 
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There are one or two different sys- ■ The cash book is practically a part 
terns 01 ana the so-cahcd single * of the ledger, which is sepaititcd for 
^orry IS but an nnsystematic, un - 1 purposes ol convenience. In modem 
rehabie, and often misieadingr method . 13. it is always taken for fri’antcd Hiat 
the very reverse to a system. It ' the cash book is separate from the 
merely consists of personal accounts, I ledger, and is used alone for cnterhig 
which only enables a trader to aacer- cash receipt^ and puyiiiciits ; as tiii.'i 
tarn ivith whom he trades, and a mass (is an integral part of the ledger, all 
of incomplete memoranda from which I items in it are separate Iialves of two- 
it is almost impossible to discover fold entries; thus cash eomiug in 
whether a profit has been made or I from John Jones, £C, would he 
not. The double entry principle is the entered in the cash book on the debit 
oniy_ system of any use; it is matlie- side, and posted (tlic act of separately 
maticaUy correct in its results, and transferring the entry to tlio account 
gives a complete statement of all which siioh an entry affects in the 
business dealings. Tho books kept ledger). This would make the double 
by a merchant vary according to his ■' entry'. Tims we see tiiat every entry 
business, and on taking up the study I that is debited in tlie cnsli book is 
ol B. one is not taught how to keep ' credited to a corresponding account 
the hooks of a particular trade such ' in tiie appropriate ledger, and vice 
as tiiose of a cloth mcrcliant, wine ■ versd. It is the practice ol a cashier 
merchant, or a publisher: but the ■ to enter cash receipts from tho nccom- 
principles that will admit ol general i panying statements or cheques, and 
application to modern business, and ' tho payments from the memoranda 
this knowledge an intelligent person , or counterfoils in tho trader’s posses- 
will have no difUouIty in applying to i sion; then tlio corresponding entries 
any specific business, the difference ! (debit or credit) aro made as soon 
being, as one can see, only a matter ' after tliis ns possible. Tlie cash book 
of detail. The chief books used in a ' should be balanced monthly, clicokod 
firm keeping their transactions and ‘b.v the balance m hand, at bank, and 

accounts in the modern method aro : ’ — 

Private ledger. — Tliis contains the , 

records of tho capital and ‘ drawing,’ n 

and the profit and loss accounts; thus r,..,, nev 

If there wore tivo partners in a firm, i /bo J 

each contributing as capital £5000, navmcnts as nor 

the respective amounts would be I bnni- ' ‘ 

oroditedtoseparate’capitalaooounts.’l 
Tlie heading would be Merchants' \ 

Capital Account, and the amount of 
cash paid in by one partner would be 

enteredon <. 1 . -..t-. 

first tlie ye 
£5000,’ th 
employed 

Drawing accouiu ; ru Uua 

entered on the loft hand (debit) side . 
the sums drawn out by the partners, • 
and on the credit side tlie interest 


Balance 
In hand — 

Gold . 
Silver 
Copp'er 

' At bank 


.€2000 17 G 
1500 1 0 

€.1.I0 Ki 0 


,€10 

5 

0 


€ 15 
125 


£110 13 0 

The sales or dag bool: is used daily 
allowed on tho capital of each partner, ) to record particulars of poods d on 
and alBO the share of the profit; credit, and is usually m an analysed 
realised or loss sustained; when the i form, to facilitalo tlic dif-^cctinp and 
drawing account is balanced the dif* I summarisation of a variety of poods, 
ference should be transferred to thoUJius,bj*ompJoyii)pn eysicjn of pi’oup- 
respective capital accounts of thc;ing tho dill’ereiit bales., Uiu riicrclmnt 
partners. Pro/U and loss acco^mt: To lean tell at. a planco what particular 
this would be debited ail the trade CX' dept, or class of poods is belling the 

penses.andon ‘ most. A simple form of analysed sales 

have the ptoj . book would bo roQulrod bj a trader 

of course, as : • : dcaUng in corn, flour, and maize, it 

transferred to the drawing account. ' would bo constructed tlius : 

Sales Book (Analt.sed Form) 


Date 1 

Sold to 

Particulars 

1 Fob' 

Corn 

Flour 

lilaize ' ’rotal i 

i 1912 1 
Oct. 1 

1 

J. Jones 

1 Sack Flour 

' CO 

£ s. d.l £ s. d. 
— 'COO 

£ s. d. £ 5. d.! 

1 „ Corn 

1 1 „ JIaizc 


1000 ; 

— 

! 10~0 0 ' 2c”o 0 1 

i i 

1 


10 0 0 ' 

0 0 0 

jio 0 0120 0 qi 
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^V^lcn the particiilars of an order purchases are entered, the various 
have been entered in the sales hook, 'purchases extended to their respective 
the invoice should tjc made out there- columns, and as the persons named in 
from and dispatched to the customer, ; the ‘ purchases journal ’ are creditors 
then the entry should he posted to the they will therefore be posted to the 
debit side of the eustomer’s account credit side of their personal accounts, 
in the ledger: this makes the double ; as with the gales book. The ‘ pur- 
entry. The sales book should be care- chases journal’ would be added up 
fully added up, the totals carried at the end of a period and the totals 
forward, and at the end of a given posted to the debit of the purchases 
period, usually monthly, the final account, thus saving a multitude of 
totals arc posted to the credit of the entries in this account, 
sales account, thus sliowing at a Journal. — In modern commercial 

glance the correct sales of each par- .'practice the journal proper has almost 
ticular line. been done away with, in fact some 

The purchase or hougld day bool:. important business houses employ no 

In many business houses, purchases : journal proper at all. On the Con- 
form a considerable part of the trans- ■ tinent, however, the jom'nal is still 
actions, and various methods are 1 extensively used, being ruled to con- 
employed to record them as concisely i tain the whole of a trader’s transac- 
us possible. If the trader ernploy.s , tions. In France, under the Code of 
a good sy.stem, the labour involved i Xapoleon, its use was made compul- 
recordmg them is considerably les- > sory. It is now used for recording 
sened. It will be found that the pur- j such transactions as opening and 
chases ‘ on credit ’ are very numerous , closing entries, especially for those 
and invoices will be received of all .that do not come within the scope of 
shapes and sizes, and in order to) other boolts, such as adjustments, 
avoid considerable postings to the ; bad debts, interest, etc. The common 
‘ purchases account,’ and the ‘ bought • form of journal is simple: it consists 
day book,’ or as it is usually called, 1 of columns for the date of the entry, 
the ‘ purcha.ses journal,’ is employed; particulars, folio, and two cash 
this is on the same principle as the columns for debit and credit; a usual 
‘ .sales day book.’ and in thi.s all credit ' entry would be thus ; 

JOUKKAI, 

Dr. Or. 

1012 Foiio £ .S', d. ! £ s. d. 

Oct, 1 Bad Debts .\ccount . . . Of! 0 0 <> i — 

; To H. Cooper ... — 000 

i Being amount wuitten oft. Debtor 

I having absconded. 


Dill Bool :. — It i.s the custom of 
many trading concerns to make and 
receive payments by methods differ- 
ing from coins, bank-notes, or cheque. 
■ Bills of exchange,’ or ‘ drafts,’ are 
stamped promisr.s to pay, and accord- 
ing to the Bills of Exchange Act, lose 
(15 and 40 Viet. chap. 01), may be 
defined a.s an unconditional order in 
writing addressed by one person to 
another, signed by the person giving 
it, retpiiring the per.son to whom it is 
iiddre,'!scd to pay on demand, or at a 
fixed or determined future time a 
certain sum in money to, or to the 
order of, a specified person, or to 
bearer. A bill of exchange lia.s many 
advantages, although some husine.ss 
houses do not adopt bills of exchange, 
considering them as significant of a 
state of weak finance. Some of the 
cliief advantages of a bill of exchange 
arc; it is a negotiable instrument, a 
convenient method for the transfer of 
debts, and there is prompt legal re- 


covery in the ca.sc of non-payment. 
A firm may he financially embarrasseil 
but have a considerable amount 
owing in book debi.s, so they arrange 
for some of their debtors to accept a 
bill drawn upon them: tliej- can then 
obtain financial relief in a number 
of way.'- ; ili'-coiiiit the bill with u 
banker or bill broker, who win ad- 
vance the money on it, subject to the 
deduction of a small discount, or they 
may transfer it by endorsement to a 
creditor. .Vs it would be inconvenieni 
to post a bill of exchange direct to the 
ledger on account of the numerous 
features of it, e.g. the date.s of accept- 
ance and maturity, the names of the 
acceptor, tlie bank payable, etc., it 
is usual to keep a separate record 
called a bill Yjook, wliich sets forth in 
analysed form the date drawn, the 
drawer, bunk payable at. tenor of bill, 
and due dates, these partic'jlars being 
required for the due recording of a 
bill. When a bill has been accepted 
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t.jie ali)liabot, the first ledger liaviiig 
the Jetters A to G» and the otlicrs 
running consecutively. In the case of 
a large business it is very dcsirabli* 
that the ledgers should be divided, as 
this facilitates the discovery of errors. 
eacli_ bool; being balanced separately, 

laii i V ™-,. , and it also does away with the iueon- 

bill pay able would be nice i vcnience of a cumbrous book. Bought 
; tedger is the facsimile of the sales 


and received by the ‘ drawer ’ it is 
entered in the bill book, and the 
‘ acceptor ’ immediately credited, and 
at the end of a given period the bill 
book is added np and the total trans- 
ferred to the debit of the ‘ bills re- 
ceivable account,’ thus we have tlie 
double entry'. The entries necessary 
for a ■ ■■■ 
versa. 


Returns hook. In many eases a ; ledger, but the entries are reversed: 
trader returns goods for various aU items being posted from the pm-- 
reasons ; some may have been ehases journal and placed on thecredit 
ilamaged in transit, portions may bo side of the bought ledger. Tills and 
unsatisfactory' and not up to sample, i the debtor's ledger espcciallv should 
the yvrong goods may have been sent, be posted daily. 

case of * returns inward * a Trial balance . — ^Tliis may consist 
credit note should be at once made of the total postings to the lodger, or 
out, stating particulars of the returns the balances appearing at a certain 
and allowance, and should be entered | date before the closing entries have 
at the same time in the returns book, | been made. The correct method to 
which follows on lines similar to the iiseyvhenpreparingatrialbaliinceisto 
sales day book,* the item should be i extract the debit and credit balances 
posted from there into the customer’s j and not the total postings, and 


account in the ledger ; the returns 
book should be added up at the end 
of the period, and the totals trans- 
ferred to the debit of the ‘ sales 
account.’ Returns outward: In the 
majority of cases are entered at the 
back of the ‘ purchases j ournal, ’posted 
from there to the creditor’s account, 
and the total of the ‘ returns out- 
ward ’ posted to the credit of the 
purchases account. 


generally adopted in business. It 
exhibits in a concise form the informa - 
tion from which, after tlie necessary- 
adjustments have been made, a profit 
and loss account and balance sheet 
can be constructed. The total of the 
debit balances should agree with the 
total of the credit balances, and if 
they .should not do so it shows at once 
that an error has occurred either in 
postings or in the compilation of the 


Ledgers . — An impersonal ledger I trial balance. Even if both sides 
would contain particulars of all pro- j agree there is still tlie possibility of 
perty and nominal accounts. Pro - 1 compensating errors, c.g. an item of 
perty or real accotmts would consist I tra<ie expense, wliich should have 
of buildings, plant, and machinery, | been treated as a lo.ss, may have been 
stock, goodyviU, copyright, patents, i entered ns an a.ssct. A trial balance, 
etc., and in the case of these accounts therefore, only proves that there is a 
all property acquired is posted on the credit for every debit, but in practice, 
debit side of the account, and is if the trial balance agi'ees. It is 
alway'S regarded in business as a generally taken that the po.stings 
debtor to the trade for the amount have been correct, and that the 
paid in that direction. Sometimes I accuracy' of the books has been 
property is parted yvith; when this is I proi-cd 


so, the respective property account 
should be credited. Nominal accounts 
are the subclivi-sions of the profit and 
loss accounts, and would be divided 
under the heading of wages, dis- 
count, trade expenses, interest, rent. 


Balance sited is a summary in a 
classified form of the balances re- 
maining in a set of books, kept by 
double entry, extracted after all the 
nominal accounts have been closed 
and all adjusting entries made. It 


rates, and taxes, bad debts, deprecia- [ shows the position ol a business in 
tion, repairs, etc. When these repre- 1 relation to its proprulor and other 
sent losses thev should be debited to parties, and it is prepared lulh a view 
their respective accounts, when ajof ascertaining the correct Unanciid 
gain, such as interest, discount, or i status of a trading concern, whether 
rents received, then they should be | solvent or insolvent. Liabilities arc 
credited. 27ic sales ledger contains the I shown on the left-hand side and the 
record of all the sales to customers. I assets on the right. As a balance 
In verv large establishments having | sheet is not an account, but a Iran- 
an extensive turnover it is necessary ; script of ledger balanec.s at a given 
to hay’c the sales lodger divided into i date, it should never be headed 
parts or sections, such as town, i with ’Dr.’ or ’Cr. ’; some ae- 
country, and foreign, and in some j countants, liowcver, .still occ.asionally 
cases these are subdivided, so that prefix ‘To’ and ‘By,’ which is 
one ledger may be in four, then each | incorrect. A simple form of a ualance 
ledger will contain so many letters of ' sheet is : — 
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BaT-ANCB SnKET OF Wtl.I/IAMS & 

LiabilUies 

Capitiil Accounts — 

11. H. Williams filO.OOU 
P. McDonald . 10,000 

520,000 

Sundry Creditors — 

On open ac- 
counts . . 54.000 

On Loan . . 2,000 

6,000 

Balance, Profit . 2,000 1 

£28,000 I 

B. is one of the subjects taught tn 
the majority of the education institu- 
tions in London and the prove. It is 
possible to obtain free tuition at any 
of the evening class centres held by 
the London County Council divring 
the winter session. The pupils are 
entered for the examinations liold by 
the public examination bodies, at 
wliosc examinations any one may sib 
on pajunent of a small fee. The prin. 
London bodies arc ; tlic London 
Chamber of Commerce, the Society of 
Arts, the National Union of Teachers; 
the Association of Book-keeping 
Teachers, etc. In addition to the 
above are the special professional 
sooiotios for whoso examinations only 
those who are spooially qualifled or 
articled arc permitted to sit. Text- 
books recommended for use: Booh- 
hcepinn and Accoilnts, by L. C. 
Cropi)or ; Students' Booh-hceping 
(PieUlhouse). 

Book-land, sec BocIuIND. 

Book-lice arc insects of the family 
Psocidaj and order Psocoptc'ra, which 
destroy the bindings of books; the 
peculiar tapping noise they make has 
earned for them the title of dealh- 
"■atches. Atropos and Clothilla are 
genera which include mischievous B. 
Book-making, sec Bettixg. 
Bookplates. In its technical sense 
the word bookplate is synonymous 
witli the term ea: libris. Ex libris 
means literally ‘ out of the books ’ 
owned by any particular person. It 
denotes a label, impression, or in- 
scription, showing the name or niono- 
I gram of the owner of the particnlar 
book, and is frequently adorned with 
artistic embellishments, besides show- 
ing the owner’s arms or heraldic de- 
vice. B. are generally to bo seen 
pasted ju.st inside the front board or 
cover of the book. Expensive B. 
should never bo gathered and sotvn 
directly with the folded sections (see 
BoortniNDiNG) at all, but only 
stitched or pasted on to guards of 
strong paper or linen, as used in 
atlases, or sometimes in collootions of 
engravings. They can then be aftcr- 


JIcDonald ON' 31st Dec. 1311 
Assets 


Freehold Promises . , £1U,000 

Plant and Machinery . 5,000 

.Stock on hand . . 4,000 

Sundry Debtors . . 8,000 

Cash at Bank . - . 1.000 


£28,000 

wards serm in with their correspond- 
ing sections by the guards. In Eng- 
land there is no probability of any 
discovery of B. before the reign of 
j Elizabeth. Movable B. in hand- 
painted woodcuts, displaj'ing the par- 
ticular heraldic escutcheon supported 
by some allegorical figure, are re- 
corded by Warneoke as having 
adorned tlie books given in the lotli 
century to a German branch of the 
Carthusian monks. The B. of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, now to be seen in the 
university of Cambridge, seem to be 
the earliest extant English B. It con- 
tains a somewliat flamboyant device 
of a shield, with two stars at the top 
left hand corner and again towards 
the bottom right, with bars across the 
remaining corners, the whole sur- 
mounted by a representation of the 
head and nook of a knight in armour 
and a wild boar. At tlie bottom is the 
motto Mediocria firma (things which 
lore moderate arc siu-e), and also in 
1 Latin words indicating that he pre- 
iscnts the book to the library of Cam- 
I bridge University. Tliere are two 
I ways of regarding B. as judged by the 
light of their later history. They may 
I be looked upon merely as adjuncts to 
itho binding of a book, fulfilling the 
' purely utilitarian function of denot- 
ing the owner, or on the other hand, 
as works of art, reflecting the current 
taste in decorative symbols. In this 
I latter and more elaborate class of 
, cases oven great names have figured 
' in the past as designers, e.g. the B. of 
Spongier was engraved by Albrecht 
Diirer. Many B., too, are known to 
1 have been designed by Holbein and 
I other German masters of painting. 

' English B. underwent many changes 
' in style. The earliest were plain de- 
' vices in no way reminiscent of the 
. ornate B. devised in Germany. They 
retained throughout the period be- 
tween Elizabeth’s reign and the end 
. of the 17th century a purely armorial 
character. It was only after tlie 
' accession of Charles II. that English 
B. began to reveal a higher degree of 
distinctiveness with a far greater pro- 
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fusion of the ornamental accessories 
of drapery and scroll-work, but with 
a correspondinff plainness in the 
heraldry itself. Later the elaboration 
of the drapery and scrollwork sur- 
rounding the shield becomes very con- 
siderably modified, and a still greater 
.simph'city reveals itself in the ar- 
morial element. Eepresentations of 
oaken frames fancifully designed, and 
the conventional shell, and scroll- 
work in imitation of the rococo 
deooratic - • - . 

man-ship 
become ] 
ence bet’ 

is that in the later ail semblance of 
flatness or mere outline in design 
disappears in faroiu' of the pictorial 
representation in light and shade of 
all manner of objects, e.g. there is 
one composed entirely of books 
arranged in the form of a frame with 
a scroll in the centre, bearing on its 
face the initials of the owner. The 
introduction of so many different 
objects bearing no sort of relation to 
the armorial bearings of tho owner 
naturally produced a general appear- 
ance of incongruity, and led to a re- 
action in favour of greater consist- 
ency and simplicity of style. The 
shield once more comes to tho front I 

as the really prominent object, but its I _ , 

shape, instead of varying nith tho 11851), and a Trmiise on the Calctilue 
onmer’s taste, becomes almost always 1 0 / Finite Differences, 18G0, and con- 


any larvae which feed on the paper, 
binding, and paste of books which arc 
not often used, or are stored in 
museums. They may merely attack 
the binding, or mn.v bore tunnel.” 
through the pages. Sov. species of 
Anohium, Anthrenns, Ptimts, and 
Dermestes are coleopterous insects of 
destructive nature whleh damage 
books. In America the Phyllofromin 
(or Blatta) Gcnnanica. a cockroach 
known ns the Croton bug, perform,' 
the function of a B., though it is 
naturally not considered as one. 
Frequent overhauling of books is tlic 
best preventive of such pests. Fee 
W. Blades’ Enemies of Boohs. ISDfi: 
J. F. X. 0 ’Conor’s Facts almnt Booh- 
tenrms. 1898. 

Boole, George (1815-114), an English 
mathematician and logician, was born 
at Lincoln. He became an a.=sislant 
master in a Doncaster private school 
at the early age of sixteen, and latei 
established a school of his own at 
Lincoln. In 1849 he was made pro- 
fessor of mathematics at (Jucen’s 
College, Cork. His first imT’ortant 
publication is tho Mnthemntical Anal 
sis of Logic, 1817, followed in 1854 
by An Invcstination of the Lan's 0 } 
ThoiipM, etc., tho work on whleh his 
fame chiefly rests. Ho also pnhlishod 
a Treatise on Differential Egnations, 


assimilated to that of an urn. Tho 
accessorial ornamentation consists in 
general of sprays and WTcaths, but 
occasionally of something far more 
elaborate, e.g. a B. designed by 
Bewick shows an urn-shaped shield 
with tho head of some mythical 
heraldic animal upon it, resting on a 
bluff of ground surmounted by foliage 
with water, boats, and a church in 
the ' ' ■ ’ „ -v „ con- 
sider and 

varic been 

established, noun aie ui quji,i, tocent 
origin, a fact which has led to tho 
conclusion that tho systematic study 
of B. is a modern event. At tho 


tnbutod many valuablo articles to 
mathematical journals. 

Boom, a Belgian tn., in tho prov. 
of, and 12 m. from tho city of Ant- 
werp. There are brick and tile works, 
breweries, salt and starch manuis 
Pop. 15,025. 

Boom Is, in a ship, the name of the 
spars wliich are attached to the mast 
at one end, and controlled by (he 
sheet at the other end, extending 
along tho foot of the sails. According 
to which sail it is connected with, it is 
termed the jib-boom, tho main-boom, 
etc. In modern ironclads Bs, arc 
fitted along the sides, and form the 
supports for tho torpedo nets. .\ B. Is 


present day B. are as popular as ever, j also used for the harrier of timber, 
and many* modern English artists of etc., which is fastened along the 
gi*cat repute have made a special mouth of a harbour in ivar to prevent 
feature of designing them, tho B. for tho entrance of tho enemy .s yc.ssols. 
the most part being reproduced by ! as the famou.s B. in the siege of 
some form of process work. In stj'lc I Londonderry in 1U89. 
they are as highly artistic as ever, but J Boom, a word iwed with regard to 
tliore is once more ohserrahlo a rover - 1 commerce. In tliis sense It' origin P 
Sion to the elimination of lioraldio American, liaving come into use dor- 
in favour of sjunholic devices. . ing the latter half of the 1 9th century. 

Book-scorpion, or Ctielifcr con - 1 B. (51.E. bnaiiuca) mc.an.s to make a 
oroides, is an arachnid of the order! deep continued sound,’ and as a 
Pseiidoscorpionida and family Choli- ! siidden^ movement often produces an 
feridao. They are browm'sh in colour, increasing sound, B. lin.s ,™'he m 
have two eves, and probably live on ' mean a sudilcn spurt of activity m tiie 
book-lice iq.v.). ' business world. , 

Book ’Trade, sec PnBUSnER. > Boomerang, a missile made of wood 

Book-worm is the name given to used by the alionginc.s of Australia 
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and of Bomo other places. There are j where jn 1803, when this ter. came 
two kinds of B., which must be care- 1 into the possession of the U.S.A., he 
fullj" distinftuished, the return B. and again Io.st his land for thesame reason, 
the non-return B. The latter is used I In 1812 he was granted some land as 
by the natives for the purposes of war. 1 a recognition of his services. Many 
Tiic origin of the term is not definitely i biographies of him have been wTitten, 
known, imt it seems to have boon the i one of the best being that by Reuben 
word used by the aborigines of New ! G. Thwaites, Daniel Boone. 1902. 
•SouthWalesfortheweapon which they I BooneviUe; A town of Oneida 

themseivcs used. It does not boomjco.. New York, United States of 
when travelling through the air, but ' America, 58 m. E. of Oswego, 
rather makes a whistling noise, and Manufactures gloves, leather, churn-s, 
for that reason may be regarded as 1 etc. Pop. 4118. 

not being onomatopojic. The return ! Boonton, a city in Jlorris co.. New 
B. is made of hard wood, and in Aus- .lersey. United States, situated 25 m. 
tralia is always curved at an angle of N.W. of New York. The prin. occupa- 
iietween 90° and 120°. It is between tion of its inhab. is smelting the 
two and three ft. long, and weighs magnetic iron of the neighbouring 
roughly half-a-pound. One side of it Kittalinny Jits., and there are large 
is flat, the other convex, and along iron-works and blast furnaces for this 
the convex side runs a sharp edge, purpose. Pop. 4000. 

The arms have a skew, and upon the Boonville, an important banking 
skew depends the return or non-re- city in Cooper co., Missouri, U.S.A, 
turn of the B. The B,, when about to on the r. b. of the Jlissouri, about 
be throuTi, is held vertically, and 40 m. N.W. from Jefferson city, 
when thrown as much rotation as Coal, iron, and lead are found in 
possible should be imparted to it. the neighbourhood. Its manufs. 
After describing a circle of consider- arc bricks, earthenware, marbie 
able diameter, it returns to the 1 monuments, carriages, flour, and 
thrower. It has been known to return , tobacco. It Is served by the Missouri 
to the thrower oven after striking the I I'aciflc, and the Kansas and Texas 
CTound, No record of B. throws has railways. Pop. 4377. 
been kept, but a sldlful thrower can I Boops, a genus of acanthopterygil 
make the weapon travel over 200 yds. i and family Sparidas (sea-breams), is 
Iho war B. is of the non-return tyme, | characterised by the species possess- 
and is a weapon of considerable ellect i ing trenchant teeth. They are carni- 
m the hands of a skilful aborigine. I vorous, often brightly-coloured Ashes, 
Boomplaats, a tn. of S. Afidea in inhabiting tropical and temperate 
tho (Irauge Preo State, It is the site seas, and are usually edible. B. snlpa, 
'd a battle fought in 1848, w'hen the or Spams sulpa, has a bluish body 
I Ilritish under Sir Harry Smith de- ' with yellow stripes. 

foatedtheBoorsundor A.W.Prctorius. Boorde, or Borde, Andrew (1490- 
j Boondoe, see Bdndi. j 1549), an Eng. physician and author. 

1 Boone, a city of B. CO., Iowa, U.S.A. I was educated at Oxford. He joined 
. It has machine, gloves, tobacco, i the Carthusians while still a minor, 
harness, tile manufs., besides a pork- ■ and was made suffragan bishop of 
pacldng factory. Pop. 0520. Chiche.ster in 1521. Ho was freed 

Boone. Daniel (1734-1820), Ameri- . from his monastic vows in 1529, and 
wn backwoodsman and pioneer, of , then studied medicine, aftertvards 
Eng. descent. He was born in Penn- i travelhng on the Continent. He was. 
sylvania. His early life was spent after he had returned to London in 
on his father's farm, but a fair ' 1534, sent on a mission by Cromwell 
amount of his time was given to i to discover tho state of feeling which 
j hunbng. In 17G7 he visited the dist. prevailed abroad towards tho Eng. 
i of Kentucky, wlilch, however, he , king. He made an extensive journey 
j wa.s not the first to discover. Later ' again in 1538, and finally settled at 
j m BOV. campaigns he explored more Montpellier. He is reported to have 
I thoroughly the ter. of Kentucky, been imprisoned in the Fleet. His 
meeting with many adventures, in works show that he pos.sessed con- 
L 75 he led tho party of settlers who siderable learning, 
j rounded the tn. of B'oonesborough in Boos. Martin (17G2-1825), a Ger. 
Kentucky. Later, dm-ing one of his Catholic priest, born in Bavaria. In 
'•xpoditions, he was captured by i 1790 he originated a religious move- 
, Mmwnee Indians, adopted into the ment parallel to that of the Protestant 
I tribe, and only managed to escape ! Pietists. In 180G he settled at Gullneu- 
, considerable difllculty. For a ' kirchen, and his views found much 

, short time he sat in the Virginia i favour with the Catholic laity and 
! legislature as the representative of ' even with many priests. He was por- 
Kentueky. lie Io.st all his land in secuted by the Catholics, but liimsolf 
’ (I'Jt'^ticky owing to his want of fonnal always remained a staunch Catholic. 
1 titles, and retired later to Mis.sourl, Ho was created professor of theology 

1 

i 
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at Passaldorf in 1810, and hfld the , Bury St. Edmunds made a quite 
post till 1819. fruitless attempt to remove the shed. 

Booster, a smaU dynamo worked as ! wiiioh eitizens liad dared to sot up 
an auxiliary to a larger one for the I uithout the abbot’s consent. That 
purpose of charging, or adjusting the ' tendency towards perraanenco Is well 
charge, of accumulators in an elec- [ illustrated by the ' Luokon-Bs.’ that 
trical supply station. It is usually , grew up in Edinburgh High Street. A 
arranged that when the load on the i burgess became so attached to his 
supply dynamo is greatest, the • own little m’cho beneath the tn. hall, 
auxiliary dynamos help the accumn- that the timber planks of lu.s mov- 
lators to discharge, but when the call able stall were gradually replaced by 
for current is less, the Bs. serve to lath and plaster, and oven by brick 
re-charge the accumulators. and stone. These unsightly ‘ kramc.s ’ 

Boot, Boots, or Bootikin, an instru- : or Bs., fastened to the basement of 
ment of torture used in order to ex- ; public buildings, have been aptly 
tract confession from suspects; It , compared to limpets on a rock. The 
seems to have been first introduced in | shopman stood within the tinglazod 
Scotland, where its use appears to i window, tho shutter of which divided 
have continued dqwn_to the union of ; horizontally in tho middle, so that 
thetwo’’ • - --n- ..., ; yjg upper part formed an cavc.s or 

enacted [ awning, and the lower portion a shelf 

bo used I for his wares. 'I'ho Bs.. almo.st tlio 

to have 1 exact replicas of those of the middle 

about t . ' I ages, which aro still found at Woy- 

inade usually of wood and iron, and i hill Fair, Andover, iu many parts of 
wasfastenod on to tholegof the victim, France, and throughout Asiatic cities, 
wooden wedges being afterwards in- may bo qtioted ns an oxcollont ox- 
sertod, usually between tho B. and tho ample of the vitalityof aneientcustom. 
calf, and driven iu forcibly with a They jnust have been a iiicturcsquo 
wooden mallet. Between tho blows. I feature of media’val fairs, 
questions were put to tho sufferer j Booth, Barton (IGSl -1730), an Eng. 
until he either confessed or was mcr- 1 actor in thorcignsot Anno and George 
cifuUy released by unconsoiousnes.s. ■ I., joined a company of strolling 
At tho same time that this instrument I players iu in's youth. Ho had oon- 
of torture flourished in Scotland, a j sidorablo talent, and was received In 
similar instrument was used in Gcr- Dublin with great applause. In 1701 
many called tho ‘ Spanish B.’ Other ho came to Loudon and joined the 
varieties of tho same instrument seem Drury Lane Company. Ills most 
to have been Bs. which wore placed famous part was tliat of Cato in Addi- 
on tlio victim and then excessively son’s play of that name. He was 
heated, and Bs, made wot and then bm-ied in Westminster Abbey. His 
placed on the victim’s foot and slowly Life was uTittou by Colley Cibber 
dried. and 'Flotor. 

Bootan, or Bhootau, sec BnoTAN. Booth, Charles (b. 1840), writer, was 
Bobtes, a constellation next in the born in Liverpool, and is a member 
heavens to the Great Bear. If tiie i of tho firm of Alfred Booth K Co., 

‘ regarded — as ! Liverpool, and a fellow of the Royal 

Plough, ora (Society. Ho ha.s mado inquiries into 
regarded as i tho shitisties affecting various social 
B. was, in questions, and iu his book, I.ife and 
fact, termed by the Greeks Archlo- \ Labour of the People tn /amdoii, 1S1I2- 
phylax, the ' bear-keeper.’ Alpha 97, ho deals with these statlstie.s, and 
Bootes, or Arcturus (q.v.), is the discusses the condition of the difl'erent 
brightest star in tho northern siticrcal t classes. Mr. B. is one of tho people 
hemisphere, and Mirai (c Bobtes) is j who liavo done a great deal toward.^ 
a beautiful binary of orange and I securing old ago pensions, and on 
green. [this subject he has written the fol- 

Booth (from a Scandinavian root, lowing books: Pauperism: a Picture; 
seen also in tho Icelandic ban, to and Endowment of Old Aoe: an 
dwell, and tho Dan. bod) is a covered Aroumcnl, 1S92, and Old AqePcn- 
stall at a fair or market, set up for the sions and the Aqcd Poor, 1899. 
purpose of displajdng goods for sale, j Booth, Edwin Thomas (1833-911), 
At first a B. was a purely tempormw | the second son of tho English actor, 
structure, taken down each wcok'.Iunius Brutus B.. was born nt 

after market day, but there was I "3 made sov. ap- 

always a tendency for the B. to bo- ■ previous to his 

come permanent. Records, dating as . as not hold to 

far back as tho 12th century, have have been a very great success, and 
preserved many complaints lodged infactwasbyman 3 'holdtobo,incom* 
against encroachments on the market - 1 parison with Ids father, rather a 
place. Thus in 1192 the Abbey of failure. After the death of ids fallier 
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lie toured California and Australia, i lets and a minister of the Jlethodist 
and mot with overwhelming success. [New Connexion, he severed his con- 
From this time his fame as an actor nection with those bodies and en- 
was never questioned, and he was gaged in evangelistic work. His work 
held to have surpassed his father in 'was done amongst the poorest and 
many of his most famous characters, i the most degraded people, and he 
On his return from his someivhat pro- 1 organised them into hands u iio open]}- 
longed tour, he played at the Winter testified to their conversion. He 
Gardens in New York, producing organised successively a number of 
Shakespearean plays on a magnificent missions, the most successful of 
scale. During the period whicli fol- which was the Salvation Army in 
lowed the assassination of President 1878. The army endeavours to bring 
Lincoln by his brother, John Wilkes religion to those places which the 
B., his career was rather over- churches cannot or scarcely touch, 
shadowed by that event, but later, and to make their converts open wit- 
on his reappearance, ho was greeted nesses for Christ. The army, in spite 
everywhere with enthusiasm in spite of general opposition at its com 
of it. Later he built a theatre of his mencement, has met with great and 
own in New York, but this ruined long sustained success. It has spread 
him financially. Ho produced here a its field of operations to practically 
number of Shakespeare’s plays, and by every civilised country in Hurope, 
groat labour was able to retrieve his and the head of the army, ‘ the 
fortunes. Ho founded the Player’s General,’ was W. B. His wife was of 
Club in New York, and converted his great help to him in his work during 
owm private residence into a club her lifetime; she died, however, in 
house. He toured Great Britain in 1890. General B. died in 1912, after 
1880, and again in 1882. He was a painful illness. The world-\vide 
cverjwvhero received with the utmost i manifestations of sorrow which fol- 
entliusiasm. Amongst the parts which lowed his death testified to the popu- 
ho played were: Macbeth, Othello, larity and intensity of the movement 
Lear, Wolscy, Hiohclicu, and Sir he had founded. 

Giles Overreach. Booth, William Bramwell (b. 185C), 

Booth, John Wilkes (1839-05), the eldest son of the great ‘ General ’ of 
younger, brother of the above-men- Salvation Army fame, born at Hali- 
tionocl actor. Ho and his eldest fax. Hducated privately, he began 
hrothcr, Junius Brutus (fibs), played public work in 1K74. Chief of .“^alva- 
togetherwitli Edwin Thomas for some tion Army staff since 1880; chairman 
time. In 1806, disappointed by his of Salvation Army Life Assurance 
iU-Buccess as an actor, he entered into Society and the Keliance Bank, 
a conspiraoy which had as its ultimate Married a daughter of the late Dr. 
object the assassination of Abraham Soper of Plymouth, 1882; has two 
Lincoln, ns a revenge for the ill-success . sons and five daughters. All the 
of the Confederates. He shot the pre- ' family join enthusiastically in carry- 
sident and managed to escape, al- ing on the great work started by his 
though he had broken his log. He was, Mather for the relief of the ‘sub 
however, ultimately tracked to Vir- ' mei-god tenth.’ On his father’s death 
ginia, where, since ho refused to ' (Aug. 1912) he succeeded him as new 
surrender, he was shot. i General of the ‘ Army.’ Among hie 

Booth, Junius Brutus (179G-1852), publications are; Books that Bless, 
was born in London. Ho Tecci\e(l\ Social Rejiuration.Ourjilasler.Scrvanls 
a fair education, and after trying a o/ Jll, Bible Battle-Axes. 
number of jirofessions, since he had Boothby, Guy Nov/ell (1807-1905j, 
alwtiys shown a great liking for the popifiar novelist, born at Adelaide, 
stage, ho .appeared at the age of seven- S. Australia, on Oct. 13. His grand- 
teen in some unimportant parts. Two father was a Yorkshireman, who 
years later he appeared at Covent emigrated to Australia in 1853. G. B. 
Garden, and from this time was con- finally left Australia for England in 
sidered one of the best actors of the 1894, and, settling at Bournemouth, 
age. and Kean’s groate.st rival. He soon cstab. a reputation as a novelist 
beoumc fainous as an actor in the i of the popular type. His novels in 
United States, to which country he \ elude ; A Bid for Fortune, or Dr. 
migrated in 1821. His most famous ' .Vi'tofa us Vendetta; sev. sequels to 
eharactors were Sbylock.llichard III., this, introducing Dr. Nikola, The 
and Lear. His ecccntricitie.s during Beautiful IVbite Devil, The Fascino. 
his later year,- bordered on insanity, lion of the Kino, etc. He died al 
Booth, William (1829-1912), better Boscombe. 
known ns General B., was born at Boothia, Gulf of, a passage of water 
Nottingham. At an early ago he forming the N, boundary of Boothia 
came under strong religious influ- Felix. It is an exteiibion of Prince 
enecs. and, after having been a local Regent inlet, and is about ;il(l miles 
preacher with the Wesleyan Method- long. 
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Boothia Felix is a peninsula situated time of the E?ri>tiaus: papyrus tvas 
on the N. coast of British N. America, a common material tor stmduis of that 
It belongs to tlie Franklin dist., and period. In very many parts of the 
its area is about 13,100 sq. m. It was world sandals arc nideiv used to tlie 
dlscoTcred by Captain Ross, 1829-33, present day, in India and Chinn for 
and named after Sir Felix Booth, who instance, made mostly of grass or 
flnanced the expedition to the extent j plaited straw. In ancient Greece the 
of £17,000, 'sandal was used by all classes of the 

Booth Lino of Steamships, founded people. Ions boots being used by 
.it Liverpool, 1800 ; at first carried hunters only. In Rome there were 
passengers and cargo between Europe more varieties : ‘ solere.’ or sandaF. 
and the Amazon ports of Brazil. In were used by the plcbs or common 
1882 began miming vessels between people; ‘ calcci,’ or black leatliei 
New York and Brazilian ports. Aniat- shoes, were worn by members of the 
gamated 1901 with Red Cross Line, ! patrician class: red leather shoes were 
also manages the Iquitos Linos. The reserved for the use of senators. Long 
company owns some thirty -eight boots were worn by iiimters, and the 
vessels (Benedict. 1891; Jarar;/, 1S9S; 'cothurnus.’ or boot witti a very 
Amazemense, 1899 ; Ambrose, 1903: tldck sole, teas used by tragedian- 
F'rancis, 1010: Aidan, 1911), and on the stage. From very early time- 
carries the royal maits to N. Brazil, up to tlio present day, tlie Grient.il 
Large ships are being constructed for nations liave excelled in the art ol 
the fleet. Cheap trips to Spain and making bcautifiiJly ornamented ami 
Portugal are undertaken by this line, decorated .slippera, which are usual!! 
London offices: 11 Adelphi Ter. W.C. | worn in those jiavts of tlie eartli. In 
Bootle, a bor. of Lancasliire, Eng- i mediieval times .shoes were worn on 
land, is situated at the mouth ol the continent of Em-ope, and by the 
Che Horsey, and forms a northern | end of the 1 1 th century the fashion of 
suburb of Liverpool. It is noted for pointed toes liad been carried to such 
its immense doclts along the banks of | a length tliat tiie toes of many shoe- 
Che riv. It has very large iron and , of that period project for over a fool, 
engineering works, several tanneries, * in a long ourtod-iip strip of leather, 
jute factories, corn mills, etc. There I By the time of Edward IV. the boot 
are tliree stations, each on the Liver- proper was de rigucur as an article 
pool overhead electric railway. B. is of Imightly attire, and continued so 
a fine town, containing many large | until the ' ' ’’"'■iicli 

public buildings. There is a splendid i boot ivas II. 

museum, library, town hall, and sev. | William I tab- 

parks and recreation grounds. Pop. I lished the use of the Jack-boot for 
i>9,393. (horsemen, and it u-as used by the 

Booton Island, an is. of the Malay I British cavalry until quite recently. 
-■Vrchipolago, separated from the A somewhat loss oumbersomo form Is 
south-eastern ray of the Celebes and i still used by the Horse Guards. The 
the is. of Muna hy a nan-ow strait. 'jack-boot was superseded in general 
It is high and wooded, and produces j use by the Hessian boot, which was 
timber, rice, sago, etc. The pop. arc [more sightly over the tight panta- 
Malavs; the area is 1700 sq, m., and j loons in vogue than the former. For 
the pop. 18,000. ' use under loose pantaloons the Duke 

Boots and Shoos. Many and various of Wellington introduced the boot 
have been tlio different forms of which bears ids name : though not 
covering for tlie human foot, and used now in this country, it is still 
many stages of evolution have been worn in some parts of the Continent 
passed through from the primitive and tho U.S.A. .Vftcr the Wcilingtoii 
sandal to tho latest products of tho the Blucher boot was u=od, and now 
boot factories. Not only fashions, but the form of boot worn is a short boot 
climatic conditions, have always been just covering tiie ankles for men’s use. 
potent factorsinthe form of foot-gear: and somewhat higher for ladles. In 
an article fitted for the wear and tear the last fifty year-s. such strides have 
of an arctic expedition would oh- been made in boot and shoo manii- 
viously bo out of place in a tropical facture, and there are .so many 
territory. The most elcmcutqry form varieties, that some account of the 
of covering is tho sandal; the next is I processes through which tho boot 
tho slipper, in which the straps or passes is necessniT- Until the advent 
lacing of tho .sandal are tUscarded; i of machinery, all boots wore made bv 
from the slipper the ordinary short 1 hand ; but shoo making ns a Imndi- 
slioe is evolved, and from tho latter ; craft is dying out, and in the majority 
tho boot. As it is tho most primitive, J of cases macliinery is used for all the 
so naturally is the sandal the mo.st i processes. The macblno-raadD pro- 
ancient form of foot-covering. In ducts do not equal the best of tbo-c 
nearly every museum specimens can 1 made by hand in llexiblllty or endur- 
be seen of sandals dating back to the ' ance ; but a more oven standard F 
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attained, and the output attained by 
macliinery is o£ course much greater. 
The Blake machine for sewins the 
soles tOKotlier marked the first step in 
tlic transition Irom liand to machine 
made goods, and the macliinery in- 
vented more recently for v.-clting the 
boot has rendered the best ot tlie 
latter practically on a par witli the 
best of the former. The difference | 
iictwcen the riveted boot, made by \ 
the Blake process, and a welted bootl 
is briefly as follows. A Blake or I 
riveted boot is scivn, or riveted, from 
sole to insole, at one operation ; the 
upper Ls at the same time fastened 
between the two soles. This vertical 
seam, even if sewn, has a tendency 
to stiffen the boot unless tiie leather 
used is exceedingly light and fiexible. 
If the boot is riveted, it is still stiller, 
and therefore tliis style of boot is i 
used only for rouglier wear. When a 
hoot is welted, whether by machine 
or liand, the upper, insole, and welt 
arc first sewn togetiier with a hori- 
zontal seam, extending lialf through 
the iu.solc; the welt and sole are then 
joined by a second operation. Ttic 
defect of tlic Blake and riveted boots 
Is by tbi.s moans eliminated, a.s the 
boot bonds inwards along tlie hori- 
zontal seam, and is much more pliatilo. 
In almost all modern factories human 
labour is dispensed with as much a= 
possible; in siiaping tlie uppers it is 
u.“ed more than in the rest of the pro- 
cesses. Bor the upjier jiarts of the 
lioot the thinner and more pliable 
parts ot the skin arc used, whilst the j 
thicker portions, such as butts,! 
nhouldcrs, and bend.=. are used for the' 
role. The first process in making thcl 
uppers is cutting them out according , 
to pattern. The skin is laid upon a, 
bench, the pattern is placed on the 
top of it, and the leather is cut round 
the edge.s of the pattern with a sharp ' 
knife. Tlie various pieces of the 
uppers are then sent to the machine- ' 
room. A great variety ot machines 
arc here used : stitching machines, 
button-holing machines, edge-fold- 
ing machines, barring machines, 
machines for attaching buttoms. ma- 
cliincs for trunming tlic edges of Uie 
leatlicr, sewing macliines of varioii-s 
kinds, etc. In !aec-np boots, a single 
machine punches the hole, puts in tlic 
eyelet, and lasteus it. The leathers 
that have to be seamed or folded are 
‘ slilvod ’ first in this room, then they 
are pasted together and placed under 
the sowing-inacbino, and after they 
have been stitched together the seani- 
arc levelled down liy a .small machine 
liammor. Tlie thicker loatlier.-, used in 
the bottom parts arc cut out from tlie 
“kin, after lieing pressed under power- 
ful iircsses. v.1th variously slioped 
dies according to the various parts 


required. Tlie layers of leather re- 
quired for the heel are first of all 
nailed together loosely in one ma- 
chine, and then crushed solid in 
another, whicli exerts on them a pres- 
sure of several tons. All the various 
parts of the boot are now sent to 
tlie a-ssembling room, preparatoiy to 
being started througli tlie making and 
finishing rooms. The boots wiiich are 
to be m.ade Blakesewn receive slightly 
different treatment fiom those that 
are to be welted. Tlie Blake last is 
iron on the bottom, and so the Ia.sting 
macliine permanently t-acts tiie upper 
to the insole with short taeJes, wliich 
are clenched when coming into con- 
tact with the la.st. The sole, winch 
has been previously channelled for 
the thread, i.s now placed in position, 
and seivn through with the Blake 
machine. In the welted boot the 
upper is not nailed down to tlie insole, 
but is lield by a Up proviousiy cut in 
the latter, standing out therefrom 
vertically. Tiie Up, the upper, and tiie 
welt are all tliree sewn together by a 
machine, wliilst the boot is still on 
the last. Tlie welt is now beaten out 
straiglit. and the solo laid on and hold 
in position by paste, etc., until it i.s 
stitched. From tiiis point the treat- 
ment of Blake and welted boots is 
similar, save that tlie former genoi- 
aiiy liave the nails driven from tlie 
inside through to the heel, wliile the 
latter have the nails driven througli 
tlic iieel to tlie sole. After tlie wearing 
part of the upper has been stitched 
by wire, the boot i.s ‘ made,’ and re- 
quires only finishing. In the finishing 
room the heel is first trimmed into 
shape, and tlicn smoothed ivith sand- 
paper. Tlio sole i.s treated in the samc 
way, and the edges of botn are then 
coloured and bumi.sbed with ma- 
chine-driven hot irons. In welted 
boots a machine now makes the prick 
marks between the stitclies, and the 
bottoms are tlicn coloured, and given 
a gloss by revolving brushes and 
pads. The boot is now finished and 
ready for wear. 

Booty means literally that wliich !•- 
seized by plunder or by violentmeans. 
That which a robber take.s by vioience 
or cunning is B. In a siiecia! .sense it 
denotes things taken by land force- 
in war. In England the iligb Court ol 
Admiralty has juri-sdiction to try' any 
question concerning B. of war wliicii 
may be referred to it by tlic Pnvy 
Council. Property captured by the 
naval forces is caUed ‘ prize ’ and 
forms the peculiar province of the 
Prize Court ol the Admiralty. Sec 
alsit Prizk. 

Bopaul, .sec Bhopai.. 

Bopp, Franz (1791-lfiC7), a Gcr. 
philologist, studied at A.?chaffenburg 
under tVindischraann, and afterwards 
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stared successively in Paris, London, 
and Gottingen, studring the Hindus- 
tani languages. He returned to Gcr- 
manr, and in 1S21 uas created pro- 
fessor of phllologr and Sanscrit at the 
universitr of Berlin. In the following 
rear he was elected a member of the 
Roral Prussian Aeademr, and in 1S57 
he was made an associate of the French 
Aeademr. His prin. works are: ^ 
System of Conjugalion of Sanscrit 
compared with those of Greek, iMtin, 
Persian, eic., 1816 ; A complete Sys- 
tem of Sanscrit, 1820 ; A Critical 
Grammar of Sanscrit, 1829-32 ; A 
Sanscrit Glossary, 1830 ; A Compara- 
tive Grammar of Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin, Lithuanian, Slavonic. Gothic, 
and German, 1833-52 ; Indo-Celtic 
Languages, 1839, etc. He pub. also 
selections from the Mahdbhdrata, His 
work marks the beginning of a new 
era in linguistic studr, as ho traced 
the common origin of the grammar 
forms and their inflections from com- 
position of Sanscrit, Gk., Persian, and 
Ger., a thing never before attempted. 
He did not profess to be the fiist to 
show the common origin of the above 
languages: that was alreadr a matter I 
of comparative certaintr. But hr an I 
historical analrsis of the forms which 
ho traced, the materials were furnished 
for a trustworthr historj- of the Ian- 1 
gnages compared. He never made! 
any money by his studies, and died in 
comparative poverty. See the bio- 
graphy of B’. B. written by Lefmann, 
1891, and Benfey’s Gesehiehtc der 
Sprachwissenschaft, 1869. 

Boppard, a Prussian tn. situated 
on the 1. b. of the Lower Rhine, about 
9 m. from Coblentz. It is a very anct. 
place, posse.ssing traces of Rom. times. 

Bora, the Italian name for the 
violent, cold, dry, NLE. wind which is 
co mm on in the Adriatic, especi^y 
along the Istrian and Dalmatian I 
coasts. The cause of the prevalence j 
of this wind is the sudden increase | 
in barometric pressme which takes . 
place over the plateaux of Europe in I 
winter, thus sending the cold air into I 
the valleys and over the Adriatic Sea. 1 
It also occurs in the neighbourhood i 
of Novorossiysk on the Black Sea, j 
and is preciselj- similar in character 
to the mistral which is found along 
the French Mediterranean littoral. | 
It sometimes lasts for over a week ' 
continuously. . 

Bora, Catharine de (1499-1552), the; 
wife of Lutiier, was the daughter of a 
Ger. gentleman who placed her in the , 
conventof Nimptschen.nearGrirama. ' 
Under the influence of the doctrines , 
of the Reformation, she fled with 
eight of her companions in 1523.' 
Luther placed them in honourable 
families and took upon himself the 
ask of getting them advantagcou.sly 
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married: he himself married Catha- 
rine. This was in the period of his 
poverty, when Ids circumstance.* 
were disadvantageous, hut Catlinriiif 
proved a true helpmeet in trouble. 
She survived the death of her husband 
by several years, and removed from 
AVittenberg to Leipzig, where she wa-! 
compelled by lack of means to take in 
boarders for her living. She after- 
wards returned to Wittenberg, but 
removed from there because of tlic 
plague, and in going to Torgaii 
suffered an accident on the road, from 
the effects of which she died. 

Bora-Bora, or Bola-bola, is an is. 
in the group called Socictv Island.*, 
situated in the Pacific Ocean In about 
151° W. long, and 18° S. lat. It rise* 
i to a height of 2165 ft. Pop. 800. 

! Boracic Acid, or Boric Acid, 
HjBOj, a crystnliine substance, found 
native in the volcanic lagoons of Tu.*- 
cany. B. A. is also contained in the 
vapours which arc exuded from fi.*- 
surcs in the rocks of the same district. 
The gases arc brought into contact 
with water, which dissolves the B. .4. 
when heated and is aftenvards evapo- 
rated to recover the crystals. B. A. i* 
soluble in hot water and alcohol, and 
is of great use as an nnti.'cptic, as it 
kills micro-organisms ivithout affect- 
ing living tissue. It i.s tisually cm- 
ployed in the form of on ointment. 

, being an excellent remedy for the 
I aphthous condition of the mouth in 
' infants. It is niso used for ulcerated 
! nipples and us a dressing in surgery. 

I The aqueous solution is cffccti\e in 
' cleansing the scalp of scurf, and 
; atsorbed in stockings checks c.vccs- 
j sive perspiration in the legs. 

Borage (ISoragn ojhcinatis), a herb 
I u-ith rougli stem and sumll blue 
mowers. It is cultivated as a garden 
flower in the United Kingdom and i.s 
occasionally found uild. It is n-cd a.“ 
an ingredient in claret-cup, protaildy 
owing to a supposed cooling property. 
In lormer times it was esteemed os a 
household remedy fur slight fevers, 
but there appears to bo no justifica- 
tion for such use. 

Boraginacote, a largo order of dico- 
tylcdons native to tropical and tem- 
perate climates, consisting chietly of 
herbs, but occasionally of shrubs and 
trees. The flowers are hermaphrodite, 
regular and hypopri'nous, the calyx 
has five joined sepals, the corolla five 
joined petals: there arc live stamen.*, 
and two superior cjirpcls, generally 
deeply divided into four iobc.s tvith it 
single style rising between thorn. The 
fruit consists of a drupe or four 
acbenes. The species agree in liaving 
an insipid juice, and their surface 
covered with stiff white hairs, whence 
the name asperfolice, or rough-leaved, 
sometimes given to them, .Some 
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species yield a purpiish dye, e.a- 
Ancluisa tinctoria, Lithospermum 
lmctorium,oxx(i some kinds of Onosma. 

Boras, a vil. of Sweden, situated 
50 m. from Wenersborg. Pop. 3110. 

Borassus llabellifer, the Palmyra j 
palm, is a single species of its genus; i 
it belongs to the order Palmre, and < 
grows all over India and in tropical I 
Africa. It grows to a height of 20 to 
■10 ft., has fan-shaped leaves about 
1 ft. long on an elongated sialk, and 
a fruit about the size of a cliild’s head. 
Its uses are innumerable, e.g. the 
leaves form an excellent tliatoh, and 
are used as writing-tablets, and 
woven into baskets and mats, the 
Inflorescence when wounded yields 
sugar, the fruit is edible when roasted, 
and the wood is liard and durable. 

Borax, sodium biborate, JCajBiO?, 
a sul.'Stanco found in nature in the 
form of monoclinic crystals, white or 
gieyisli in colour, transparent or 
translucent, uith a hardness of 2 to 2 i 
and a specific gravity of 1‘7. B, was 
known in very early times as being 
extracted, under the name of lineal, 
from the salt lakes at Tibet. It is also 
found in California and Nevada, and 
in the desert of A tacama in B. America. 
It is manufactured from boric acid, 
which is fused with halt its weight of 
sodium carboiuitc, the B. being dis- 
solved out with wann water. On 
being fused B. forms a globule. It 
combines on fu.slng witli the oxides of 
many metals, forming glotjules of 
characteristic colours, therefore pro- 
viding a te.st for the detection of , 
certain metals. B. is also used in the i 
glazing of pottery and in glass- i 
making. i 

Borbeck, a vil. in the Rhine prov. i 
of Dusseldorf dist., Prussia, 3 ra. ! 
X.W. by \\'. of Essen. Coal is found ■ 
in the vicinity. Pop. 5000. 1 

Borborus is a genus of dipterous 
insects of tiie family Borboridae. The ' 
species are small, dark flies, with : 
wings either clear or absent. They ; 
are found in marshy places and oh i 
putrid substances, and arc always 
abundant about cucumber frames. 

Borchgrovink Carston Egeberg (b. 
ISOlj, a Norwegian explorer, was 
born at Christiania, and emigrated in 
his youtli to Australia. Wlien the 
Antarctic sailed from Melbourne' 
under Captain Cnristenscn, B. shipped ■ 
as an ordinary seaman, seeing no 
other mean-s of going, and was one 
of the first men to set loot on the 
. Antarctic continent, lie made notes 
of the voyage, and pub. them on Ids 
retiim. In 1S9S he wm placed in 
couimand of Sir George Newnes’ 
Southern Cross o.xpedition, and in 
11102 investigated the volcanic dis- 
turbances in the W. Indies. .Vcc the 
II 


Beporl of the Sixth International 
Geographical Congress, London (1895. 
pp. 109-175) : and First on the 
Antarctic Continent (1901). 

Borda. Jean Charles (1733-99), a 
Fr. mathematician and physicist, 
served in both the army and the navy 
and distinguished himself by the in- 
troduction of new methods and instru- 
ments connected with the sciences of 
navigation, astronomy, and geodesy. 
He invented an instrument for 
measuring angles with great accuracy, 
one for measuring the Inclination of 
the compass-needle, and many others; 
his most important invention was 
that of the reflecting-circle. Ho was 
one of the men of science who framed 
the new sj'stem of weights and 
measures adopted in France under 
the Republican gov. He pub. De- 
scription and Use of Circle of Reflec- 
tion, 1778, and 2'able of Logarithms, 
1804. 

Bordarii (from Lab. borda, a cot- 
tage), or cottarii, were tenants under 
the feudal system, who, in return for 
menial services, chiefly field labour, 
possessed lioldings of from one to five- 
acres. They had neither oxen nor 
plough and were inferior In rank 
to the villeins, though they wore 
certainly not slaves. 

Bordo, Andrew, see Boorde, 
Andrew, 

Bordeaux, a city in the S.W. of 
France, the cap. of the dept, of 
Gironde, on the 1. b. of the Garonne, 
358 m. S.S.W. of Paris. The suburb 
of La Bastide, which lies on the 
opposite side of the riv., is connected 
with B. by a modem stone bridge of 
seven arches, and a railway bridge. 
It is one of the first industrial cities 
of France, and one of the foremost in 
the cultivation of arts and sciences. 
The old part of the to. is distinguished 
by narrow, crooked streets, but the 
new quarters are very fine. Among 
the public squares may be mentioned 
the Place de la Quinconce, wliich is 
ornamented by huge statues of Mon- 
taigne and Slontesquiou. The public 
buildings include the old cathedral of 
St. Andrb, with a detached bell -tower, 
the church of St. Michel, the theatre, 
which is one of the finest in Europe, 
the hotel de ville, etc. Some of the old 
gates of the city are still preserved. 
The university ha.s 2000 students, the 
public institutions are of a high order, 
and there is a fine picture gallery. B. 
is the third port of France both in 
foreign and coastwise trade, being 
surpassed only by JIarseilles and 
Havre. The harbour is capable of 
accommodating 1000 ships of all 
sizes, and ships of GOO tons can enter 
i at all tides. An additional port has 
' been built at Balacan. Shipbuilding 

R 
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is a very important industry, whilst 
tile nines ot B. have been noted since 
the 4th century. The chief manufs. 
are liqueurs, vinegar, tobacco, sugar, 
etc. The chief exports comprise nines, 
flsh, fruits, jewellery, chemicals, and 
giass: the chief imports salt fish, iron, 
coal, pottery, and machinery. B. was 
the Burdigala of the Homs., the cap. 
of Aquitania Secunda, It was re- 
peatedly sacked in early times, but 
had a peaceful time under the Eng. 
from 1152 to 1153. It is the seat of 
an archbishop. Pop. 275,000. 

Bordelais was formerly a diy. ot 
France, bounded on the N. bj- La 
Saintonge ; on the E^ by Perigord 
i ' ' ■ - ■ Bazadais, 

< on the W. 

1 It was 

principally an ecclesiastical division, 
having Bordeaux as its chief town. 

Borden, Sir Frederick William (6. 
1S47), Canadian statesman, born at 
Cornwallis, Nova Scotia. He was edu- 1 
cated at King’s College, Windsor, and j 
afterwards studied at the Harvard | 
Medical School, Boston. He began i 

g ractico at Canning in ISOS. In 1874 j 
e was elected Liberal member of the 
parliamentof thedorainionof Canada, 
and from 1896-1911 was Minister of 
the IMlUtia. , 

Borden, Robert Laird (6, 1854), I 
Canadian statesman and lawyer. Suc- 
ceeded Sir Wilfrid Laurier after his 
defeat on the Reciprocity Bill at the 
General Election in 1911. He was 
born at Grand Pro, Nova Scotia. In 
1S7S he was called to the bar and 
practised in Halifax, becoming even- 
tually president of the Nova Scotia 
Barristers’ Society. In 1890 he repre- 
sented Halifax in parliament, but 
lost Ids seat in 1904 and was elected 
lor Calreton. In 1908, however, he 
was retimned for both places, and 
since 1901 has been the leader of tho 
Consevative opposition. Ho has made 
several toms in Canada, and in 1909 
was toiu'ing in Europe and the United 
Kingdom. Responsible for Canada’s 
offer, in 1912, of three Dreadnought 
battleships for the home country. 

Bordentown.a bor. in New Jersey, 
U.S., situated on the Delaware, in the 
CO. of Burlington. It is 28 m. bj' rail 
or water from Philadelphia, and 0 m. 
by rail from Trenton ft is noted for 
its iron works and shijjbuilding yards. 
There are also large shirt factories. 
Pop. 4255. 

Bordereau, a French word which 
means a detailed bill, an invoice of 
goods, a lading bill, memorandum, 
etc. It is best known in its English | 
use from the bordereau which figured 
prominentlv in tho celebrated Dreyfus 
affair of 1894. Dreyfus was con- , 
demned on the evidence of this j 
document, which revealed military i 


secrets in connection witli the jilaus 
of forts, instructions, etc. In 1899 
Count Esterhazy confe.'=-sed to the 
authorship in the London Chronicle. 
For further particulars see Dreyfcs 
Aff.mr. 

Borders, The, the name applied to 
that stretch of country on both sides 
of the frontier between Thigland and 
Scotland. Tho term has three distinct 
uses, and can bo applied historicaliy, 
geographically, and in a litcrar.v 
sense. The actual boundary between 
the two countries is a lino beginning 
about 3 m. W. of Berwick, along the 
line of the Tweed to the Cheviot Bills, 
wliich become for some 3.4 m. the line 
of demarcation; hence the bomidar.v 
continues along the lino of the Liddel 
and the Esk for a short distance, and 
thence to tho line of the ?nrk. which 
it follows to the Solwav Firth. The 
actual length ot the boimdar.v line is 
lOS m., wliilst by taking the distance 
as the crow flies tiic distance is not 
more than 70 m. At the extreme E. 
of tliis line is the ter. knomi ns the 
‘ Liberties ’ of Berwick, an area of 
about 8 sq. m. which cnclo.scs the 
present tn. of Bcrnick. Tbo only Eng. 
B. counties arc Northumhcrland and 
Cumberland, but on tlio Scottish side, 
in addition to the actual B. counties 
of Berwick, Roxburgh, and Dumfries, 
there is included in the term also tho 
counties of Selkirk and Peebles, winch 

havcalwayshistoricallybcCnincludcd. 

The country on the Eng. side of the 
1 B. is chielly bleak and rugged moor- 
land. useful alone for the pnstunace 
I of sheep and cattle, but on tlie 
! northern side the physical appearance 
I presents a vast difrereiice. ..Here one 
j fiudb great stretches of fertile land, a 
country of dales and valle.' S, posscs.s- 
i ing a natural beauty and famous for 
its picturesquencss. The eountry 
is watered on the northern side ‘>y the 
Tweed, the Whitcadder. I-eet, Kale. 
Jed, Kershope, Liddel, dhd 

Sark, wliilst on the Eng. side we find 
there tho rivs. 'Till, BomnoPt, Coquet, 
Rede, and the North Tj-nO- I he his- 
tory of the B. was for gome l.iOO 
ycai-s cxireinel.v stormy. Nor from 
the natural position of this ter. can 
we cxfiect that it should have been 
otherwise. During the Roiu- ot-eupa- 
tion tho original inhab. and the Piets 
of still further N. were held in check by 
the Roman walls. The carlie.st inhab. 
seem to have been tho Brigantes. 
who held both sides of the B-. '"'d 
were a fierce and warlike tribe. he>’ 
probably gave considerable trouble to 
the Roms., but eventually *i',e 

■ • >1 
■ t 

even at this early date wo (^an 
the li. ns a dist. with a distinct Inslory 
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ol its owTi, since tlio land l)et\veen the 
two walls (Hadrian’s and Antoninus’s) 
was never really conquered, and never 
really held by the Roms. The evacua- 
tion of Britain by the Roms, resulted 
In the B. country becoming the battle 
ground for the invaders from the N. 
(tlio Piets), the invaders from over the 
sea (the Angles), and the hapless 
Briton.s, until finally the whole of the 
B. country is divided up into the king- 
doms of Strathclyde, Bernicia, and 
Deira. Bernicia and Dcirawere later 
united to form the kingdom of 
Northumbria, a kingdom which 
stretched from the Humber to the 
Forth. But this div. brought with it 
no peace. The country continued to 
bo agitated by the constant warfare 
between Scot and Angle, and later 
the Viking, seeking lands for himself, 
joined in the struggle. The historj' of 
the B. between the Gth and the 11th 
centuries is the liistors' ol continual 
warfare, frequent raids, and much 
bloodshed, 'i'ho struggle, whicli liad 
its origin in the petty quarrels of 
more or less petty tribes, began, with 
the development of the tribes into 
nations, to assume a national aspect. 
Tlio struggle was now one for the 
permanent possc.ssion of tlio valley of 
tlio Tweed, and wo must bear in mind 
that tlie ter. of Nortiiumbria for a 
long time stretched to tlio Forth. 
Finally, tlie line ol Scottisli kings 
sprung from tlio Dalriadan, Malcolm 
Canmorc, snatched Lothian from the 
hands of tlie Eng., and laid liands also 
upon Cumberland, wiiichi though 
nominally ceded to the Norman kings 
in the reign of the Red W'illiani, was 
nevertheless a constant bono of con- 
tention between the two nations for 
some very considerable time. Tlie 
constant warfare and struggles liardly 
permitted the possibility of a proper 
development of the country ; liow- 
cver, this development had to a very 
largo extent gone on, especially on the 
Scottish side. The Celtic church hud 
been responsible for this to a ver.v 
largo extent. With the coining of the 
Celtic monks churclies had sprung up 
in tlie wilds of Northumberland, and 
in the fertile valleys and dales of the 
Scottish lands. Monastery and church 
dotted the country side, and on the 
Scottish side grew up the large and 
flourisliing tns. of Berwick, Jedburgh, 
and Roxburgh. But the death of 
-\Icxander III. in 1‘JSG plunged Scot- 
land and England into the war of the 
succession, and the determined efforts 
of Edward I. to achieve lus dream of 
a united Great Britain made the B. 
the battlefield of the two countries. 
The country was harried and ran- 
sacked by both sides; tlie destruction 
■of Berwick was compensated for by 
•the ravages of Wallace in the neigh- 


bourhood of Hexham. Northumber- 
land was practically laid waste, the 
tns. of Roxburgh and Jedburgh fell 
into tho general ruin, and from that 
time to tile Union (1603) the B. can be 
said never to have been atpeace. Many 
battles took place here, amongst the 
more important of which mav be 
mentioned Halldon Hill (1333), Otter- 
burn (1388), Nisbet (1402), Homildon 
(1402), Hedgeloy Moor (1464), Flod- 
den (1513), Solway Moss (1542), and 
Ancrum Moor (1544) — these in ad- 
dition to the many battles and 
skirmishes which took place between 
the B. families, and which partook 
more of the character of family feuds. 
Tho important defeat of Slontrose at 
Philiphaugh by General Leslie also 
belongs to the histors' of the B. The 
B. were kept in peace more or less by 
the buUding of numerous castles, 
which were to overawe the moss- 
troopers and the freebooters of tho 
neighbourhood. The B. were during 
the 15th and 16th centuries adminis- 
tered by wardens appointed respec- 
tively by the sovereigns ol England 
and Scotland, tho B. at this time 
being divided into three marches, 
over each ol which ruled practically 
as sovereigns the Eng. and Scottish 
wardens. IVith tho accession of 
James I. (1603) peace on the B. be- 
came more possible. James I. even 
desired to do away with the name 
B., but tho term has always been 
kept. The castles, however, were dis- 
mantled, the garrisons reduced, and 
gradually the B. became accustomed 
to peace. A number of fortresses im- 
portant in B. warfare, remain as 
pleasant little tns. at the present day, 
but a number are in ruins. 

Such a state ol society and the in- 
cidents of the peculiar life which the 
inhab. ol such ter. led, found, as was 
only natural, an outlet in a peculiar 
literature— a literature which is mag- 
nificently unique. The B. ballads 
sang the deeds of the B. heroes, the 
men, the breath of whose nostrils was 
tho breath of battle, the heroes who 
led their little bands of followers to 
attempt deeds winch a larger army 
would not have dared to attempt. 
The ballad of Chew Chase is tj-pical . 
of the B. minstrelsy, rescued more or 
less from oblivion by Sir Walter Scott. 
But the open life of the Borderer 
found expression also in the more 
sentimental side of literature, and the 
beauties of his native hUl and dale did 
not escape him; he sings of the beauty 
of his native heath with the same 
splendour of imagination and with 
the oanic poetic spell around liim, as 
ho docs the deeds of his forbears. .Sir 
Walter Scott resened the ballad 
poety, and the traditions of the B. 
llteratnro find magnificent expression 
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Boro, or Eagre, is a nomo whlcli is 
^ 1 °°! (Chf'^topher used to designate a phonouienoa 
'o' JIackay \t dson. which occurs in some rivs. in spriiis- 

a ' tides. At such times the inflowine 

S. Austraha, situated m the of j water rises to a cousiderahle heiplit 
Buckingliam, about ISO m. S.E. by | and moves alone: apainst the current 

like a wall. It is produced by tlic fact 


S. from Adelaide. 

Border Warrant, an old form of 
process in Scots law, used for detain- 
ing the person of an absconding 
English debtor. 

Bordighera, a popular It. winter 
resort. It is situated in Porto 
Maurizio, Liguria, and has a com- 
manding po.sition on the summit of 
hills from GOO to 1000 ft. high, over- 
looking the Mediterranean Sea. Quite 
a distinct part of it is known as the 
Visitors’ Tn., and liere are sev. hotels, 
etc., and an Anglican church. Great 
quantities of lemons, flowers, palms, 
etc., are exported. Rom. remains are 
found in the vicinity. Pop. 389G. 

Bordj - bon - Arreridj, a town in 
Algeria, situated in the dept, of Con- 
stantine, on the high plateau of 
Madjana. Cattle are reared, and grain 
is grown in the district. Pop. 8000. 

Bordj-Menaiel. a town of Algeria, : 
m the dept, of Algiers and the dist . ' 
of Tizi-buzon ; pop. 14,000. 

Bordone, Paris (1500-71), an It. 
painter of the Venetian .school, was a 
pupil of Titian, and worked in Venice, 
Trevizo, Augsburg, and Franco. Ho 
was the fashionable portrait-painter 
of Venice, and in 1538 was invited to 
France by Francis I., whose portrait 
he painted. He painted the portraits 
also of many ladies of the court, of 
the Duo de Guise, and of many noble- 
men. He had exceptional talent, and 
is noted for his fine flesh-tones. His 
works are found in Cremona, Milan, 
Genoa, Florence, etc. His most cele- 
brated picture, ‘ 'The Fisherman giv- 
ing St. Mark’s Ring to the Doge.’ is in 
Venice Academy. In this country wo 
have his ‘ Daphnis and Cldoe ’ and 
‘ Portrait of a Lady ’ in the National 
Gallei-y, whilst Ids ‘ Lady at her 
Toilet ’ is at Edinburgh. 

Bordure. in heraldry, is a border 
which surrour ' " ^ 

ally occupies 
sometimes usi 

a cadet, and the differoneing of cadets 
by Bs according to fixed rules is still 
done in .Scottish heraldr}’. .4 B. com- 
ponde, that is, divided into sixteen 
small squai'es, denotes illegitimacy in 
Scotland; a B. wavy in England had 
later the same significance. A great 
variety is found in Bs.; they are en- 
grailed, invected, wavy, and parted 
in many ways. A chief is sometimes 
carried over a B., but not -when a 
mark of cadency. When a coat bear- 
ing a B. Is impaled with another B. 
the B. is omitted along the line of 
impalement. 


that the volume of. the tidal wave is 
greater than the riv. can receive uith- 
out being disturbed greatly. The 
height of the B. varies from three ft. 
to twelve ft. Tlie latter height is 
attained by the B. of the Brahma- 
putra. Other high Bs. are found in 
the Hay-ohoo-foo, and in some rivs. 
of Brazil. In England Bs. may be ob- 
served in the Severn, the Trent, tlio 
Wye, and the Solway. 

Boro (in fire-arms), sec Guns. 

Boreas, Gk. for the N.E. wind 
blou-ing towards Hellas from the 
Tliracian mts. It is personified in 
mythology as the son of Astrens and 
of Aurora, and ns brother of Notus, 
Zephyrns, and Hesperus. Ho was 
said to dwell in the cave of a Thracian 
Haemus. He had a temple in Athens 
because bo destroyed the Persian 
fleet of Xerxes. 

Borecole, or Brassica accpJiala, is 
derived from B. olcracca, the cabbage, 
a cruciferous plant laigcly groum in 
Europe. It lias curly leaves, and is 
valued as a winter vcgetablo for 
culinary use. It is also known ns 
Scotch kail, curlcygi-ecns, Ger. greens, 
and cow-cabbage. 

Borel, Pelrus (1809-59), a French 
writer, was born of a fairly wealtiiy 
French family, who had been mined 
by the Revolution. Ho was educated 
in Paris, and was intended to bo an 
architect. He, however, soon gave up 
any attempt at malJng a living by 
architecture, and became a writer. 
Ho was one of the most devoted fol- 
lowers of the Romantic school. lie 
did not, however, prove a financial 
success as a writer, but a small 
appointment in tho Civil Service 
placed him beyond want. His cbief 
worksnre: Rhapsodies, 1832; Madam 
\ Poliphar, 1839. 

' Borelli, Giovanni Alfonso (1C08-79). 
a distinguished Italian physicist and 
inathcmatician. Ho was bom at 
Naples, and in 1049 became professor 
of mathemalics at tho university of 
Messina and later of Pisa. Ho re- 
turned to Jlcssinn later, but having 
taken part in some poiitical affair was 
forced to retire to Rome, where ho 
lived under the protection of Chris- 
tina, Queen of Sweden. Ho was the 
first to suggest tiio parabolic path of 
comots, and ho w.is the founder of the 
ratio mathematical school, since ho 
attempted to e.xplnin the movements 
of the body on mechanical princliilc.s. 

Ho wrote worlcs on matliematical, 
medical, and astronomical sublecte. 
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Borers arc beoUoa which pierce the tains a very fine collection o£ pictures, 
wood on which they food and thus and is now the property of the Italian 
do much damage. There are many government. _ 

Bpccics contrihuted hy such genera as Borghese, Giovanni Ventura (1640- 
Anobium and Ptinus. 1708), It. painter, pupil of Pietro da 

Boreus, a genus of Mecapterous Cortona, whom ho helped in some 
insects included in the family Panor- of his chief works at Rome. After his 
pldro, and related to the scorpion- master’s death B. cornpleted some of 
flics. They have biting mandibles his unfinished paintings. In the 
and the ivings arc absent. B. hiem- church of San Niccold da Tolentmo 
alis is a native of Europe and are his pictures. ' The Annunciation 
America, and is found in the ivinter and ‘ The Virgin JIary crowned by 
months only. It is about one quarter Angels.' Four scenes from the life of 
of an inch long, and of a greenish S. Catherine in the church of Citta di 
colour with reddish legs. Castello are considered his finest 

Borga. or Borgo, a Russian tn. and works. See Burckhardt’s Ari Guide 
seaport in the prov. of Nyland, Fin- to Paintino in Italy. 
land, situated on the R. Borgo, at the Borghese Palace, one of the most 
spot where it enters a part of the Gulf magnificent buildings in Romo, in the 
of Finland. It is about 34 m. N.E. by Borghese Square, tn. residence of the 
rail from Helsingfors. The trade is Borghesi. Built between 1590 and 
greatly impeded by the shallowness 1607 by Martino Bunghi and Fiarainio 
of the bay. Leather and furs arc the Ponzio, and known, from its shape, 
chief articles of commerce, and there as ‘ II Cembalo.’ The inner court has 
are also manufs. of sail-cloth and t%vo tiers of granite colonnades, with 
tobacco. Here, in 1802, the Chamber Doric columns below and Corinthian 
of Deputies drew up the Constitution above. In it are huge ancient statues 
of Finland. In 1809 it was the scat of of Sabina, Julia, and Ceres. Its 
the Finnish Diet. At one time it was wonderful collection of art treasures 
a rich and handsome city, but now it was sold by public auction, 1892, by 
is decayed. Prince Paolo Borghese. JIany of its 

Borgor, a tn. and com. in Holland, fine pictures have been removed to 
situated in the prov. of Drontho, and the Villa Borghese (now Villa Um- 
about 11 m. S.E. by E. from Assen. berto I.), belonging to the It. state. 

Borgorhout, a Belpfian tn. in the Pope Loo XIII. acquired the import- 
prov. of Antwerp. Its manufs. arc ant family archives for the Vatican, 
tobacco, candles, and tapestry. There The picture-gallery still includes a 
are bleaching and dye works. Pop. ‘ Madonna ’ of Botticelli, and one by 
40,160. Lorenzo di Credit two ‘ Evangelists ’ 

Borghese, the name of a celebrated by Michael .Angelo; four paintings of 
Italian family of Sienese origin, who Raphael (one being ‘ The Burial of 
are first prominent in the history of Jesus ’); Titian’s ' Sacred and Profane 
the repubilo of Siena at the beginning Love,’ and his ‘ Three Graces; ’ Cor- 
of the 13th century. One of their reggio’s ' DanaO; ’ Van Dyck’s ' Christ 
number settled in Romo during the on the Cross ’ and portrait of ‘ Maria 
IGth ccntur.v, and the son of this do’ Medici.’ There are also canvases of 
member of the family became pope, Andrea del Sarto, 
with the title of Paul V., in 1605. The Borghese, Villa, the lovely summer 
family fortunes wore much advanced 1 residence at Rome of the Borghesi 
by the pope, who created a nephew I till 1903, outside Porta del Popolo. 
Prince of Vivoro, and a little later the I Built by Cardinal Scipio Caffarclli- 
tltlc of Prince of Sulmona was con- i Borghese on the Cenci estate, after 
forrod on the same nephew by the | plans by Giovanni Vansanzio (eariy 
King of Spain. The son of this prince 17tb century). It has a magnificent 
raised the family fortunes to a still I park of over 200 ac. Its grand collec- 
highor pitch by his marriage with a 1 tion of works of. art was sold to 
daughter of the Aldobrandin family. I Napoleon by Prince CamUlo Borghese, 
one of the oldest and richest families I 1806. Some of these wore restored 
of Rome. Camillo Filippo Ludovico, i 1813. the remainder are in the Louvre. 
Prince B., married the sister of theiA new collection of sculptures and 
Emperor Napoleon in 1803. He was - pictures was formed later. Among 
made Duke of Gnastulla, and later) the treasures contained are Algarde’s 
governor of the provinces of Pied - 1 ‘ Sleep,’ and Canova’s famous sfiituc 
mont and Genoa. He sold the art i of the reclining figure of Pauline Bor- 
trcnsurcs of his house to Napoleon for ; ghese. Both villa and park became 
a great sum. .4ftcr the fall from : the property of the It. state, 1902. 
power of Napoleon he retired to i Borghesi,Bartolommoo(1781-1860), 
1 lorenco, where he lived until his . an Italian savant, bom at Savignano, 
death in 1832. The B. Palace at! near Rimini. He was a prodi- 
Ro>ne is one of the most magnificent ; gious student of the documents of 
of the buildings of that city. It con- medireval times, and through his 
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stud}- of these, so ruined his eyesig-ht 
that he had to give up Iiis study of 
documents, and turned to numis- 
matics. He was responsible for tlic 
arranging and cataloguing of the coins 
of the Vatican. He retired from Rome 
in 1821 to San Marino, where he spent 
the rest of ids life, taking some little 
part in the politics of that republic. 
He estab. a vast reputation by his 
great work, Nuovi Frammenti dei 
Fasti ConsolaH Capitolini, 1820. His 
works on numismatics also added 
greatly to his reputation. His com- 
plete works were pub. by order of the j 
Emperor Napoleon III., the first vol. 
appearing in 1862, and the 10th and 
last in 1897. 

Borghesi, Ippolito, Italian painter, 
native of Naple.s (fl. towards end of 
16th or beginning of 17th century), 
pupil of Francesco Curia. Painted 
liistorical and religious subjects ; 
imitated Raphael and Andrea del 
Sarto. Chief ivorks : Altar-pieco in 
chapel of Monte di Pieth at Naples 

Assumption of the Virgin ’), and 
another in San Lorenzo at Perugia. 

Borghetto, an It. vil. in tile prov. 
of Verona, situated on the banks of 
the R. Minoio. It was the scene of a 
victory of Bonaparte, over the Aus- 
trian general, Beaulieu, in 1796. Pop. 
500. 


Borgne 

Cesare’s rash projects. Prom birth 
he was vowed to the priesthood, and 
he became a cardinal wlien onlv seven- 
teen ycam old. He early resolved to 
surmountall obstacles to his ami)ition. 
He slirank ueither from sacrilege 
nor from mrirdor. Ho procured tlio 
murder of his own brotlier Giovanni, 
Duke of Gaudia, whom ho afterwards 
succeeded us post general of the 
Climdi. Whilst ins father, Alo.vander 
III., was crushing the feudal power of 
the barons in the Romagna, Cesnre 
undertook the task of recovering all 
the fiefs along the Adriatic coast 
which had ceased to acknowledge Ihc 
overlordsliip of tlie Holy See. fie 
made himself master of the Romagna. 
Perugina, Siera, Piombino, tlio duoliy 
of Urbino. Ho was named Duke of 
Romagna by the pope, and was about 
to invade Bologna uhen ho and ins 
father were suddenly taken ill while 
at a banquet given by the Carrlinal of 
Corroto. Alo.vander died, but Cesure, 
owing to his strong constitution, re- 
covered. There. Imwover, was an end 
of his projects. On the election oi hi.s 
enemy Pius III. to tlie papal scat 
Cpsare smTcndercd at Naples. Ho 
was removed to Valoneia and later to 
Medina del Cnmpa. lie escaped from 
the latter place and wont to the court 
of Navarro, whore ho wns placed in 


Borghorst, a vil. in the German f conunand of the ro.val forces. Downs 


prov. of Westphalia, situated 13i m. 
N.W. of Munster. It has manufs. of 
cotton goods. Pop. 4000. 

Borgia, a family originally from 
.labiva in the prov, of Valencia, 
Spain. The name figures among the 
Caballeros de la Conquista at the 
time of the expulsion of the Jloors in 
1238. One of its members, Alfonso 
do Borja (1378-1458), was a bishop i 
and private secretary to Alfonso of 
•iragou, and accompanied that mon- 
arch to Naples. This Borja after- 
wards became pope as Ale.xandor III. 
and settled a number of his family in 
Italy. His nephew, Rodrigo de Borja 
(1431-1.503), also became pope under 
title of Alexander VI., and from that 
time the prin. scut of the family was 
in Ital}-. and the name was changed 
to IJ. Before Alexander became pope 

he had a n\m • - 

Rom. girl, who ' 
but whose rea 
Cantanei. Tr 
Lucrezia and 

to play important parts, and acquired 
unhappy renown. 

Cesarc Borgia, born in April 1476. 
He possessed unbounded ambition, 
never-flagging energy, a contempt for 
all laws, divine or human, c.xlrn- 
ordinary powers of generalship and 
adininisti’ution. A league of all ILily 
and of most of tlie powerful European 
sovereigns was required to cheek 


sent against Louis do Boaumontc, 
Constable of Navarre, and on the 
latter lefusing to surrender the cit.v, 
Ce.snre made unsuccessful attempts 
to take it. During one of these at- 
tempts iio was mortally wounded and 
died in 1507. He was a friend of art, 
and befriended Leonardo da Vinci. 
IDs memory remains in execration, 
although the people whom ho gov- 
erned regarded him ns an upright, 
so- 

an 

na 

up by a fisherman in Naples. When 
quite young a paper ^vus given liim 
from his mother announcing that he 
was of noble birth but concealing his 
real name. On hearing of Lucrezia’s 
wicked deeds he struc k oil' the ‘ 1) ’ 
from the escutcheon of the duke’s 
palace. His inotber saved him from 
death. Soon afterwards at Lucrezia's 
in.stigation a banquet was given to 
which Gennaro and his friends were 
invited. The wine was poisoned, and 
Lucrezia arru.sted all the guests. 
Gennaro died after licaring that ho 
was son of Lucrezia. The latter no 
sooner saw her son dead then she 
died too. 

Borgno, a Jake in the U.S.A,, 
situated in the SS.E. of Louisiana. It Is 
about 25 m. wide, and touches the 
Gulf of Jlexico on the east. 
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Borgo is the name given to a ] 
number ot tns. and vUs. in Italy and I 
the Southern Tyrol. It indicates the 
growth of a tn. or vil. around a 
oustle or castellated rock, the original 
Borgo. E-a - — 

Uoryo sun Donnino, a walled tn. 
in the prov. of Parma, Italy, situated 
on the Stura, a tributary of the Po, 
15 m. W. of Parma. It has a fine 
cathedral built in I5th century in the 
Lombard stylo. Hemp and Bilk spin- 
ning are carried on, and also glass 
manuf. It was the scene of the 
martyrdom of St. Domninus in 304. 
During the Ilohenstauften dynasty 
it became an imperial possession, and 
in 1.501 the seat of a bisliop. Pop. 
10,855. 

Borgo sun Bepnlchro, a town and 
episcopal Bee in prov. of Arezzo in 
Tu-scfiny, 29 m. N.B. of Arezzo on 
U. Tiber. It is at the foot of Monte 
ifaggiore and is still surrounded by 
tl>e mediaeval tn. walls. Bp. of Piero 
della Francesca and UalTaello dal 
Colic. Pop. 3700. 

Borgognone, Ambrogio (d. c. 1524), 
an It. painter of the lato loth and 
•early Kith centuries. Ho was a con- 
temporary of the celebrated Leonardo 
<la Vinci, his real name being Am- 
hrogio Stefano da Fossivno, The 
name B. is probably due to the 
fact that ho was closely associated 
with tlio Burgundian school of art.. 


Boring 

;.W. of Bnkowinato 


leads from tlie 
to Bistritz. 

Borgotaro, a small to\vn in Italy, 
situated 3G m. to the S.W. of Parma. 
Pop. 2500. 

Borgu, an extensive dist. in Africa 
forming part of the kingdom of 
Gando in Nigeria, bordered by the 
Niger, Dahomey, Yoruha, andGurma, 
Its surface is, on the whole, level, but 
there are lofty mts. in the N. Corn, 
limes, plantains, and yams are 
grown. Great numbers of cattle are 
bred. The dist. is divided into 
numerous states, and Kiama and 
Wawa are among the chief cities. It 
is under the gov. of the King of Bussa, 
and the inhab. are chiefly Baribas. 
Bussa is its chief tn. The country is 
very hilly, especially in the N., but 
the land is fertile, and thickl 3 ' peopled. 

Boric Acid, see Boracic Actd. 

Boring, the operation by which a 
hole of small diameter is made in any 
direction, usuallj' vertically down- 
wards, througli earth, rock, etc. In 
ino.st instances the object of B. is to 
procure knowledge ot the kind, dis- 
position, and depth of the rocks below 
the surface. The aim may l)e purelj' 
scientific, as at Leipzig, where a hole 
G2G5 ft. in depth was bored for the 
purpose of ascertaining the depth and 
succession of the underlying strata, 
tlius amplifying knowledge seoured 
from examination of faults, outcrop.s. 


HLs cliiet claim to fame lies in tlicictc. More often. B. has for its object 
work of decoration wliicli lie did I tlie acquirement of knowledge of 
for tlie Certosa. the convent of tlie | economic value, as in prospecting for 
Ciirtluisians at Pavia. -After his return . minerals. in an area where the 
from Pavia to Jlilan lie continued Ids ' existence of beds of minerals is sus- 
work of ciiurcli decoration, and wclpcctod, boles are bored at various 
find him at a later date painting a points. An indication of the disposi- 
ser/cs of frescoes for one of tlie great ! tion of mineral beds is thus given, and 
elmrelio.s of the town. He is not very jif the number of Bs. be sufficient, a 
well known as a painter, and refer- 1 fairlj- reliable map can bo draun, 
cnees to him arc very scarce. Two ' Even after the existence of minerals 
examples of his work at the Certosa ! in paying qoantity is proved, it is 
ore in the National Gallery. 1 necessary to ascertain the nature of 

Borgognone, Jacopo Cortesi (1621- the overlying strata, so that the dilfi- 
70). It. painter, horn at St. Hippolite, cultics of sinking shafts can be esti- 
Biugundj', the son of a minor artist, mated. It may be said that B. 



city. JIaiiy of his most famous battle- of particular stability. The oore-hole 
pictures record tlio acliievemcnts of often becomes a permanent uell in 
this patron, and his best work is in cases where water or oil rises from 
the Palazzo Pitti at Florence. Ilealso the louer strata bv its ou-n pressure 
Iiroduced sov. sacred paintings. He (Sec Arte.sia.x AVeli. and Pktro- 
spent the last part of liis life in a l.ECSi.) Certain salt-beds are most 
.lesiiit monastery, being driven tlicre economically worked bv introducing 
lpy a rumour that he liad poisoned water through the borc-holo for the 
his wife. purpose of dissolving the salt, and 

Borgomanero. a small tn. situated ' then pumping the brine to the sim- 
ju Northern Italy. ft is about face. The apparatus required for B 
— m. N'.W. by N". from N'ovara by depends upon tlie nature of tlie rock 
’’'‘b- „ . and the depth to whicli the hole ex- 

Borgo Pass is a pass in Au.stria- ; tends. For shallow B. through soft 
Jimtgary of 4000 ft. in nit., which ' soil augers on the principle of the car- 
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penter’8 auger are emploTeii. The 
tool is mounted on jointed rods ; the 
earth is enclosed hy the spiral, brought 
to the surface and removed. Tools 
are also used vhioh on turning enclose 
the earth in a metal pod or evlinder. 
In working on hard rock, drive-pipes 
are used. These consist of jointed 
tubes, the lowermost carrying a sharp 
steel circular cutting edge, and the 
uppermost for the time being having 
a screwed-on surface for hammering. 
For deeper B. a drill is used. This is 
movmted on jointed rods and operates 
by percussion and rotation, tlio rods 
being slightly turned at each blow. 
When the weight of the rods becomes 
considerable, a wooden spring-beam 
is often used. This consists of a pole 
about 30 ft. long and tapering to 
about 6 in. at the small end. The 
butt is fixed hy means of a heap of 
stones, and it has another support 
about 10 ft. from the fixed end. This 
allows a springing up - and - down 
movement which is communicated to 
the rods and minimises the labour of 
the men. The tool is also fitted with a 
sliding link, as too great rigidity would 
involve excessive breakage of therods. 
The disadvantage of rods is that 
much time and labour are required to 
lift them for the purpose of examining 
the tool or removing the broken rook. 
■The latter operation is carried out by 
:a ‘ bailer,’ a tube with an inwardly 
<opening valve at the bottom. The 
-.tube is dashed up and down a few 
diimes and the ddbris brought to the 
surface. The work of B. is made less 
tedious by using ropes instead of 
rods. The drill is kept dropping by its 
own weight on the rock, and if it is 
necessary to raise the tool, the wind- 
ing up of the rope is not a lengthy 
operation. Lost tools and broken 
rods have to bo fished for by special 
apparatus. The most elaborate and 
efficient B. apparatus comprises a 
diamond drill at tho end of a series of 
jointed tubes. Tho drill consists of a 
J)it of soft steel set \vith about eight 
diamonds of about two carats each. 
"The drill is rotated by an engine 
geared so that tho drill is advanced 
slightlv at each revolution. The 
rocky core may bo lifted for exaraina- 
diion, and a stream of water forced 


Borjesson 




Foster. 

Boris, Fedorovich Godunov (1551- 
1605), Cr.ar of Jtuseoi-j', was the most 
famous member of a Tartar family 
now extinct. In his youth ho was at 
the court of Ivan the Terrible, and In 
1571 he married JIaria, tho daughter 
of Ivan’s favourite, Malyata Skurator. 
He was raised to the rank of boyar 


on tho marriage of his sister to the 
Tzaro vitch Theodore. When Theodore 
succeeded to tho throne in 15S1. B. 
was appointed guardian, with Nifcila 
Romanovitch. A rebellion in favoiu 
of the younger son of the Czar, 
Demetrius, was frustrated by B., and 
on the occasion of Theodore’s corona- 
tion the former was loaded with 
honours. Tho death in 1581 of his 
co-guardian left B. tho most powerful 
personage in the kingdom. A con- 
spiracy against Iilm of the most 
prominent nobles, jealous of his 
success, was an utter failure, and 
only enhanced his power. From this 
time onwards B. was the ruler of 
Russia, and the direction of all affairs 
ivas in his hands. His general policy 
was always in favour of peace, and 
he showed groat judgment in his 
attitude toivards foreign powers. Ho 
encouraged Eng. merchants by ex- 
empting them from tolls, and main- 
tained an independent attitude to- 
wards Turkey. He created tho first 
Russian patriarchate at Moscow, 
thus giving nntonom.v to the Russian 
Churcli; and ho fortified numbers of 
tns. on tho N.E. and S.E. borders, to 
check tho depredations of tho Finnic 
and Tartar tribes. Tho ‘ ukaz ’ of 
1587 forbade tho peasants to change 
their masters ; its object was to 
obtain revenue, but its offoct was to 
render tho peasants veritable serfs. 
On the death of Theodore on Jan. 7, 
1598, B. was unanimously olootod 
czar by tho Zomsliy Sobor. Ho con- 
tinued his fonner policy, nnd was 
undoubtedly one of tho greatest of 
ftfuscovito czars. His chief fault wn.s 

-- • .i. 

■ in Russia, 
R.Vorona. 

■ 'op. 18,000. 

Borisov, n dist. nnd tn. In Russia. 
50 m. N.E. of Minsk. Pop. 18.200. 

Borisovka. a town in Ru.osia in the 
gov. of Kursk, 30 m. from Byelgorod. 
There arc tanneries and steam mills, 
and a trade in corn, leather, etc. 

Borja, an ancient town of Spain, 
sitnnfcd in the prov. of Saragossa. It 
has manufs. of soap, woollen materlalR. 
and brandy. B. was tho cradle of the 
Borgia family. Pop. 6500. 

Bbrjosson. Johan (I790-18CG), wn.s 
a Swedish poet and dramatist, wiiosc 
work may be divided into two dis- 
tinct categorie.s. In his yontli lie 
wrote much lyrical poetry, and may 
be termed tho last of tlio Pliospliorist 
school. In 1S20 libs inspiration ap- 
peared to liavo deserted him. nnd lie 
pub. nothing until 1840. Intliatyoar 
he pub. tlio first nnd best of Jijs 
dramas, 2?n7j XIV. .* tills poem Is 
distingui.slied by Its vigour nnd move- 
ment, allied witii keen ctiarnctcrisn- 
tion, but ho never again produced 
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nnrthin? to equal St. He -svas cho'^en to FranUort in 1811, vrhere he re- 
a member ol the Academy in lEGl. mained until 1814. He became a 
11 is clramas include, besides Erik journalist, and edited the Frankfort 
XIV., Erik XIV.'s Son, 1847, Libera! neersxiaper, and the SlwoU- 
and .VoTen Sjunker, 18.10; his best rlrtretloandDieZeil^tirinoen.lnl'ilZ 
imoivn Ij-rieal irork is in Elommor he became a convert to Lutheran Pro- 
oci( T&rar ha en Volterg Graf, 1814. to=tantisni. chanmm? his name from 
Borkum, the name of an is, in the j Lob Baruch to Ludwk; Borne. From 
X. Sea, belonqin;; to Germany, and in j 1818-21 he ed. Die Wa'j^, vrhich -.vas 
the prov. of Hanover. It Is one of the Isuppre5.=ed by the police authorities. 
E. Frisian group, and is situated I After the July Revolution in France, 
betw een the CMstern and ■vrestem amts 1830, he went to Paris expecting to 
of the Ems estnary. The is. Is about find the newly ewnstituted state in 
1 m. long, and half as wide. There is ( acxordancM with bis ocvn ideas of free- 
good pasture land for c;att!e, and j dorn. He was, however, disappointed, 
numerous seabircis find a breeding J His views arc fully developed in his 
place upon it. During the summer 1 Briefe aus Paris, in which he re- 
inontbs it U very much frequented 1 proaches the Ger. people with everj" 
liv visitors, wtio find that good sea ; kind of rice and folly. He died at 
bathing is to he had. Pleasure } Paris of consumption. He was a 
steamers go there claily from Emden, ; bitter enemy of Heine. His works, 
Ilamburg, and other place-. . though fragmentary, are remarkable 

Borlase, William (1091-1772), anti- '.for brilliancy of style, and for a 
qiiary; M. A, Exeter College, Oxford. ' thorougbly Fr. vein of satire. His 
I'resented in 1722 to a living near '.most important publication.s are; 
Penzance to which the vicarage of Briefs aus Paris, Bornes Brief e an 
St. Ju.stsva.s added in 1732. He pub. ■ Uenriette Tiers, Bramaiurffisehc Bldf- 
in his Philosophical 2'ransaclUjns an ler, IJcnhwede auf Jean Paul. 
essay on Cornish diamomis, and wa.s ■ Borneo, a grcjat island in the 
made an F.R.S. in 1710. He sub- J.lalay Archipelago, is, next to Au."-- 
>c<]Ufntly produced sos-crai works, ti-alia and Papue, the largest inland 
inelucling Cornish Anii'rnlies (1754). in the world. It is about five time.s 
He v.-as made an LL.D. i.n 1700. He as large as England and Wales, and 
pre-ented collcotloas to the A=h- larger than the Austrian empire by 
iiiolean Museum. 30,000 sq. m., having an arcia of 

Bormio. a tn. in the v.allcy of the 2.81,000 sq. m. Its boundaries on the 
Adda. Sondrio prov., Xorthern Italy. X, and W. are the Gulf of ffiam and 
It is nearly 5000 ft. in alt., and noted CTiina Sea; on the E. the Sea of Snlii 
for its hot suipliur and .saline spring, and Macsissar Strait, and on the Si. 
Pop. 1975. the .Sea of Java. B. is politicaUy 

Born, Bertrand dc. a famous trouba- divided into four parts, viz. (1 ) Eriti.sh 
dour, was bom in Ptrigord about the X. B., havingan area of 31,000 sq. m.; 
year 1140. He was a notable figure (2) Brunei, also a British possession, 
in the struggle of King HcniT II. of with an area of 3000 =q, m.; (3) Sara- 
Eiigland, and his sons, during the wak, another British possession: and 
latter part of the 12th century. The (4) a Dutch pos..session, B. Of these 
date of his death i.s unknown, save the most valuable portion is Dutch E. 
that it was before 1211. More tluin The Dutch possessions have a total 
forty of his poems have (-.urvived. area of about 200,000sq.rn. Generally 
ranging from love songs to biting speaking, the country is mountainous, 
‘•atire.s. with wide plains and low, marshy 

Boma, a Ger. tn. on the R. Wirha, shores. There is no distinct nucleus 
I" m. S.E. by rail from Leipzig. Its where the rnt. range.s branch out in 
mannfs. are shoes and boots, and different directions. The chief range- 
pianoforte felt. There are iron works, are <l)the Kapuas, dividing Dutch 
and peat cutting forms a big industry. B. from Sarawak, and stretching in a 
Borne, Ludwig (1780-1-37). a westerly direction: (2) the Schwaner 
noted German political ivriter and Mbs., which lie .S. of the Kapuns; (3) 
s-atirist. was born at Frankfort-on- the JluUer chain, between the enstem 
Main, where his father, Jakob Baruch, parts of the Madi plateau and the 
w.rried on a Jewi.=h banking business. fCapuas. The Madi plateau is between 
lie studied medicine at Berlin under the Ivapnas and Sch.vaner ranges., 
n (diysieian named Markus Ilerz. He There is also a chain running east- 
fell in love watli his patron's wife, ward from the central rnts., and ter- 
Ilonriette Herz. to whom he addressed rainating in tluipromontory known 
nmnoroiis IcUers pub. in 1801. From as Cape Kaior. The coa.ste, which are 
liuT he stmlic 1 constitutional law low and marshy, are rendered danger- 
and political economy at Heidelberg ons to navigation by numerous inlets 
and Gelssc.-i, and took his doctor’s and rocks. Tliere are no deep mden- 
degree at the latter university. Ee tations. The mt. system has not 
was made police actuary on his return yet been fully explored, hut gold. 

11 R 2 
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diamonds, q^uictsijver, platinum, coal, [ tlien return to their native countrv 
and lignite have been found in abund- 1 They have endeavoured to live as 
ance. The mt. framework of the ; independent repulilics under cliief-s 
whole IS. consists of eruptive and chosen by themselves 
CTystalline rocks of high antiquity. Borneo Camplior is obtained from a 
Denudation by tropical rains has i huge tree, native of Sumatra and 
largely been responsible for the cor- 1 Borneo. It is deposited in fissures in 
rugated and crinkled appearance ofitlie wood, and these fissures iiave In 
the country in the S. The rivers are ' be opened to obtain it. but it can also 
numerous, and afford good means of [ bo obtained by tlie notion of rcdiiciii" 
communicating with the interior, j agents. 

some of them being navigablefor him- . Bornhem, or Bornheini, is a prov 
dreds of miles. They are useful both and a com. of Belgium witli a pop. of 
as highways and as lines along which about 5000. The name is given al.^o 
run the main arteries of pop. The to a few small places in Ucrinnnv. 
chief rlvs. are_the Sarawak, Barito, Bornholm, is an is. heloiigin’g lo 
S' ■ .... Ofnfnark, situated about 22 in. S.K. 

n . I of Sweden, in tlie Baltic Sea. It is 

T 21 m. long, and 10 wide. Its coast is 

3 very rooky, and the interior is liillv, 

a rich, alluvial dist., but its course is especially in the li., where the clifl.- 
impeded by rocks, waterfalls, and reach a height of nearly 150 ft. The 
rapids. The rivs. of the S. are waters soil is fertile, and llax imd licmp ate 
of capacious drainage. The chid groira, also oats. Tlicro arc good 
drawback of the river system is that, pasture lands for cattle. Scv. quarries 
on nearing the coast, manj’ of the arc in tlie neighbourliood from which 
streams overflow, and. form marshy arc obtained good building .stone, 
and imhealthy regions. The intense marble, and limestone, also a fine 
heat of the tropical region is hero porcelain clay is ivorkod. The iii- 

... . , - 1 jj ivinds, and the dustries are weaving, the making of 

to health, except clocks and watches, and earthenware. 

. Almost every i There arc largo distilleries and 
wind brings rain, and as tlie is. lies ! breweries. ROnno is tlie oliiet tn., 
within tlie region of the equatorial i and there are a few small tns.; Noksb, 
downpour, the vegetation is of the Hasle, Svaniko, Alllnge, and Sandvig. 
richest and most luxuriant kind. One Bornia, a genus of fossil plants, 
of the chief trees is the sago-palm, occurs in the coal formation. It lio- 
The chief trade is in sago, bees’-wax, longs to the Kquisctales, and 1.9 now 
edible birds’ nests, camphor, trepang, included in tho gomis Archaiocatn- 
and tortoise-shell. In exchange, miles. The best knomi species Is 
Britain sends cotton goods, hardware, />’. ' 

and opium. The cap. of E. Dutch B. • of 

is Banjermassin, which is the largest rat ^ 'is 

tn. of the is. Pop. 30,000. Elopura, accomplislied by loolcing along two or 
the cap. of British N. B., is situated more straight edges or a range of polos 
on a fine harbour. Coal is plentiful in set up at regular intervals. 
theneighbourhood,andtheBagopalm, Bornu, a Central African sultamilo 
sugar cane, and tobacco plant flourish. \V. and ,S. of Lake Cimd. It is a flat 
Brunei, the cap. of the prov. of country with few elcvatlon.s. The soil 
Brunei, stands on the riv. of tlie same is oliicfly sterile. Tho regions adloiii- 
name. The riv. is very wide at this ing rivers are formed by olliivial <lr- 
point, and the tn. may be said to be posits and are very fertile. Climate ts 
literally in the river. .Sarawak, or (hot and unhealthy, i hief products 
JCuching, la a substantial town with are indigo, cotton, and gromul nuts, 
much trade. It has a pop. of 20,000, 1 Pop. consists of various tribes, of 
Pontianak is the cap. of the W. I which tiio chief are ICaniri, ICaiienlio. 
region under Dutch rule. The pop. I TibbI, Miisgo, Jliingn, and llaii.ssa. 
of B. consists of three classes; (IJiTliocnp. is ICiikn or ICiiktia (00,000), 
Dayaks or Dyaks, who are the Area 57,000 sq. m. Pop. 5.000,000. 
original inhabs. ; (2) tho Wohara- Boro Budor, wliich means ‘ The 
mSans or Malays ; and (3) the I Great Buddha,' are tho nilns of a 
Clnnese. The Dayaks live chiefly in i very wonderful Buddhist temple, 
the \nterior, and are employed in j situated in the middle of Java. It is 
tillagfe, collecting of gutta-percha, | to tho \V. of Surakarta, and close to 
gumsiv gold-dust, and wax. The tho junction of tho Progo witli the 
Malav^ uvell on the coasts as traders Elio. It is estimated to ho quite tlie 
and Violcr’vi.'ilors. The Chinese, oliicfly most romarkahlo and splendid specl- 
from Canton, have penetrated far men of Bnddliist architecture in tlie 
into the interior. They engage in world. Tlie religion of Buildim was 
trade and mining, and are unwearied bronglit into Java in very cnrl.v times, 
in their efforts to make money, and and according to the chronicles of the 
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Javanese, this temple v-as htiilt in the : 
7th centurr. Xo inscriptions can he ; 
found conwrning it, hut it has been ; 
asserted tliat its completion vrould 
have been aijout ItOU. It stands 
rather liigh, and vas erected on vol- 
canoes. it is a square pjTatnid, in 
circijmference at the base, 20E0 It., . 
and in hei^rht about llci ft. An 
immense cupolo fnirmounts the build- 
in!;. There are aitosether .seven -.vails, 
each very ornamented ■with statues, 
etc., and they are built litre the steps 
up a hili. Upon the outside there are 
4U0 niches, with a htisje statue of 
Buddha in each, and between these ■ 
are carvinip:, and has reliefs, etc. 

Borodino, a Itussian vii. sittrated 
on the Kolotscha R., 70 m. from 
Moscow, Very near this place a 
famous victory was gained over the 
Rnssians by Napoleon’s ar.my in 1812. 
The Russians Jost. 40,000 out of 
121,000 men, and in Napoleon’s 
army, 32,000 men were lost out of 
130,000. The Czar Nicolas I. caused 
a monument to he erected on the 
liattlefield in memory of the Prince 
Bagration. 

Eoroglyceride, a mirfure of boric 
acid with giyccroi. 

Boron, a non-metallic chemical 
element. It occure in nature in the 
form of boric acid and its s-alt-s. ’The 
element ^vhen separated appears as a 
Ijrown powder, which Imms to form 
the triomde BjO,. When heated 
\vilh sulphuric acid it oridi.ses to 
boric acid. It combines directly with 
fluorine on contact, and with chlorine 
and bromine on heating. Thechloride 
is a colourless fuming liquid which 
readily decompose.s in tiie pr<-senoe of 
water, and tljc bromide has much the 
same propertifes. Tlie .sulphide also 
can Ije fanned by direct union of the 
two elements on heating, and i.s also 
rapidly decompo.-ed by water. 

Bororos, tlie name of a people of 
S, America, who \vere conquered by 
tiie Portuguese about the middle of 
the 17th centurj'. Tiiey inhabit the 
Ftates of Matto Grc/Sso and Goyaz in 
Brazil, and are, according to some 
authorities, the parent .stock of the 
Patagonian.-. Tliey aie of very .high 
stature, the average height being 
about q ft. 4 in. Tlieir reiigiou- 
belief.- are of a primitive nature, and 
their state of cin'lls.ation is not very 
advanced. They compare a man’s 
foul to a hinl. which flic..; awav 
temiiorarily during sleep, returning 
on awakening. 

Borough, 'fhe word B. is derived 
fiom Saxon hurt, meaning a walled 
or fortified place, and altiiough the 
later and modern significations of the 
word are intimately hound up with 
a—ociations of .-elf-govemmeat, the 
.ancient connotation i- essentially 


that of a place of defenc-e. Such 
places comprised the fortress-girdled 
metropolis of each component king- 
dom of the heptarchy, availed .sea- 
ports, border fortresses, and fortified 
‘ tuns,’ or toaamships, on tiie royal 
demesne. The genesis of the bur/i is 
not to be sought in any Roman 
source, and all the evidence at hand 
goes to shoav that the development 
of English Bs, is excl'isia-ely related 
to the peculiar conditions of our 
national life. It Is true that the 
Roman coton ice and mvnicipia reveal 
in some sort the idea of self-govern- 
ment, hut the powerful central or- 
ganisation of the imperial govern- 
ment of ancient Rome and it- mili- 
tary spirit were; inconsi.steut with any 
true conception of local government. 
In Britain, '.viien the great fiet- oi' 
feudal haronie.s became hereditary. 
, any local power that might have 
existed became absorbed in the pri'i'i 
leges of the great barons. Thereafter 
. burghal life in England i.= a slow 
grosrth originating in charters of 
incorporation or grants of liberties, 
comprising privileges rooted in cus- 
tom, bought of tiie overlord at a 
, heavy price in money and developed 
througii the powerful organisation- 
' of merchant and craft gilds. Finally, 
the term B. becomes almost synony- 
■ mou.s ■with the statutory creation of 
, the ‘ municipal B..’ denoting a plac/.- 
to which cei^in wide powers of self- 
government are accorded and exer- 
ci-ed through the characteristic 
hierarchy of mayor, aldermen, and 
burgwses. Before the Conque=t there 
is hanlly any trace of municipal or- 
ganisation, the king’s sheriff, through 
the medium of the -rarious grades of 
local moots, or courts, exercising the 
chief judicial and financial functions. 
The to’rn<;hip, the smallest unit in the 
political sy.stem, consisting merely of 
a group of allodial iandotvners and 
held together by a community of 
interests, undoubtedly contained the 
germ of many of our Bs. Other- grew 
out of a collection of such towu-liips. 
and most of the remainder iiad their 
beginnings in the neighbourhood of 
some ca--tle or under the wail- of the 
rnonasterie-. The chief magLS"trate of 
tlie hurt was the (oicn-reetc, or, in 
ports, the port-rcere. The men of 
the l/iirh met together both for the 
pui^ose:, of commerce and defence, 
and by a •system of mutual pledge'- 
(calle'l fraiik-plrdoci answered for fhe 
good behaviour of everj- man in the 
bur/i, the paramount mviier-hip of 
the great feudal lonls l^eing preserved 
by their power to appoint tlie reeve 
and the exaction of an arbitrary 
tallage. The king's supreme owner- 
ship was secured through the juris- 
diction of the hundred, from tvhicii 
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the burhs soon obtained exemption, 
and the shire-gemot, to which they 
remained more or less subject until 
the evolution of that body into the 
county council and county court of 
to-day. Even before the Conquest a 
a few big toivns had acquired the 
privilege of compounding for the 
arbitrary taxes or tallages of the 
king’s sheriff by paying a fixed rent. 

Alter the Conquest, Bs. or tomis 
became divided into those which 
were included in the royal demesne 
and those which were held by barons, 

and lance 

thro 3g or 

over )e) of 

char privi- 
lege! com- 

prised a right of independent juris- 
diction, self-assessment, the right to 
have a lianse, or merchant gild, tlie 
free election of reeves, infangcnthcof, 
or local jurisdiction, over tliieves, 
exemption from tolls, and the com- 
mutation of the profits of fairs and 
markets and the arbitrary assess- 
ments by the sheriff of individual 
burgesses ( 17 . 1 '.) for a perpetual fixed 
rent from the whole B., called the 
Anna burgi. Those contributing to- 
wards the firma burgi wore said to 
hold their tenements by burgage 
tenure, which tenure still exists, but 
without its older incidents. By the 
time of Henry III. most of the large 
totvns had obtained a distinct recog- 
nition by the king of their privileges 
and immunities. Charters were 
granted to the ‘ fully qualified mem- 
bers of the townsliip,’ and from hav- 
ing no powers of self-government, Bs. , 
soon became especially adapted i 
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toll, soon became the most pre- 
dominant form of gild, and in many 
cases became identified with tlie 
governing body of the B. When Bs. 
become recognised by the • oro 3 Tn. 
their bye-laws (burk-Imcs) acquire a 
binding force. Later, in the reign of 
Edward HI., the powers of the mer- 
chant gilds are absorbed by the craft 
gilds, or gilds of craftsmen engaged 
in a particular craft in a particidar B., 
associated for the maintenance of n 
high standard of excclionco in their 
particuiar craft. Wiothcr the rise of 
the craft gilds was due to the oppres- 
sion of the artisans by the mercliant 
gilds is doubtful, present-day opinion 
averring that civil quarrels were be- 
tween bm-gers and non-burgere, and 
not between master and artisan. 
Ultimately the place of the craft gilds 
is taken by the merchant companies 
of the 17th century, and the powers 
of self-government revert to the close 
corporation of the B. composed of tlie 
mayor, aldermen, and councillors. 
From the middle of the 13th century 
the generfU tendency in the develop- 
ment of Bs. is to vest the governing 
powers in a mayorcliosen by thowholo 

body'’ - 

and 
aldci 

acquired the power to elect the mayor 
themselves, united tlicmsolvos into a 
close corporation, and managed to 
get charters of incorporation granted 
to themselves to tlie exclusion of tlioir 
fellow burgesses. This re,strictivo 
tendency increased, and after tho 
close of tho IStli century freemen 
were e.xcludcd by tho close corpora- 
tion from election.s, and tlio corpora- 


through the organisation of tho gild | tion assumed tlie ownorsliip of the B. 
system, to tho functions of municipal property and even controlled the 
government. Separate jimisdictions, I election of members of parliament, a 
and the obligations of feudal tenures \ power wliicli was found especially 
which boimd so many of tlie bur- useful to the crown, d ho bnrirrssna 


gesses to some paramount tenant-in- 


Tho burgesses 
in almost every case had no part in 


capite, or ja*eat baron, disappear after tho election of the govcrnin? body of 
incoi’poration, and the siibstitiitioii of j the B., and the members of the 
- - - .V council almost invariably subordi- 

nated their duties to their o^vn per- 
sonal interests. This state of things 
camo to an end with tho passing of 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1S35, That*aot, which introduced tho 
term ‘ municipal B.,* reformed tho 
larger corporations and gave nQ\r 


the mayor for the reex'e Iieralds tlic 
advent of an independent local 
community. The municipal govern- 
ment of Bs. from and after the grants 
of incorporation by tho Plantagencts 
was developed partly by the posses- 
sion of corporate property, but arose 
chiefly from the spirit of corporate 


unity and mutual responsibility that 'powers of self-government to such 
permeated the gilds. These gilds (or! places, whether. parliamentary Bs. or 
•guilds*) were voluntarv associa- ! not, as were deemed ‘ municipal Bs. 
tions designed for the protection of ; In connection with parliamentary 
trade, for religious purposes such as , representation, constitutional liis- 
burving the dead and holding aiinuoi torians observe that the word B. bo- 
feasts, for mutual protection and ; comes for a tunc associated witli a 
keeping the peace, and for social pnr- place, wlicthcr incorporated or not, 
poses. The inerchani gild, Uie object ! wluch usuallyjeturncd a member to 


of wliich was to regulate trade and 
which conferred on its members ex- 
clusive rights of trading free from 


parliament. \Mierc tho B. had no 
charter, tliat distinctive feature of 
Bs. was preserved by the as.sump* 
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tion that every, parliaraontan' B. Separatca hy storms irom the other 
must have Imd a cliartor at some two vessels, he sailed on mto the 
former time, or was entitled to the White Sea, being first to tod and 
privileges of incorporation by pre- name North Capo. His epitaph at 
Ecription (uBagc). The Kcform Act, Chatham states that be ' disoouerod 
3 rotten Bs., Mosconia by the Northome sea pas- 
ol B. to its ease to St. Nicholas ’ (Archangel). In 
A B. now a second expedition in the Sercli- 
means a town or place subject to the thrift, ISSG, he discovered Kara 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. Straits between Novaya Zemlya and 
The crown still retains the prerogative Vaygach Island. Probably about 
of incorjiorating Bs. bv royal charter. 1558 he went to Spain, and was the 
A B. possesse.s a comnion seal and a first to propose a tran.sIation of 
council consisting of a mayor, alder- Cortes’ work, knomi in English as 
men, and councillors. The coun Eden’s ^rfe o/ jVatToohon, 1561. B. 
ciUors are elected by the burgesses, went on another expedition to Russia 
and tlie mayor and aldermen, by the m 1500, ' the seventh voyaj^e oi the 
council. Tlie mayor is an ex officio Merchant adventurers to iloscovy ’ 
magistrate for the B., and sometimes (Hakluyt). In 1503 he was chief pilot 
receives a salarj'. The mayor serves and one of four masters of the queen’s 
one year, the councillors one year, and ships in the Medway. Some of his 
the aldermen three years, one-third records of his voyages ap])cared in 
of the aldermen retiring annually. Hakluyt. See Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
Bb. of over 50,000 inhabitants can be 1582; Navigations, Voyages, eic., 
turned into administrative countic.s, 1500, voL i.; Hamel’s England and 

and are not then under the power of Russia (Leig''’~ ’ t '- < 

the county coimcil. 'fho Local Borough, ' ■ ig- 

Government Act, 1888, converted lish navigate ■ of 

Bovcral of these largo Bs. into ad- Stephen (q.v.). He was an ordinary 
minlstrative counties. Some Bs. have seaman on the Edward Bonaventurc 
a court of quarter sessions, presided on the first voyage to Russia, 1553. 
over by a judicial officer called a Afterwards he made many voyages 
recorder. A B. is but little controlled to St. Nicholas. Later he transferred 
by the central government, but the his eorvices from the merchant ad- 
sanotion of the Local Government venturers to the crown, but the actual 
Board is required for loans secured dates are uncertain. In 1570 B. fought 
on the B. rates, and the property of against pirates in the Gulf of I'inland. 
the B. may not bo alienated without Commanding the Lion, he aocom- 
tho consent of the crown. A B. pos- panied Drake in the Cadiz expedition, 
Besses wide powers of making by-laws 1587; but got into trouble for ques- 
for the good rule and government of tioning the wisdom of the attack on 
the B. and for the suppression of Lagos. He commanded the Bona- 
nuisances, besides all the usual powers volia in the Armada fight, 1588. B. is 
of an urban or rural district council, author of Instructions for dlscouery of 
As to tho qualific.ation of a burgess. ! Cathay Eastwards for Pel and Jack- 
sec Buiiobss. The word burgh as used 1 man, 1580; and of Discourse of the 
now is appropriated to Scotcli Bs. or j Variation of the Compos, 1581. Some 
burrows, as to which sec Bonoiis. .SVc ' of his charts are preserved at the 
also Local Govi:nxMENT. i British Museum and at Hatfield. 

Borough, The, usual term to de.sig- Consult Barrow’s Life, Voyages, etc., 
nato tho borough of Southwark, a part ' of Drake, 1843; Fox Bourne’s English 
of London to the S. of the Thames, : Ncoinen under the Tudors, 1868; 
an ancient district containing many i Camden Society’s Leicester Corre- 
places of interest. Chief among thc,=e ' spondcnce, 1844. 

is St. Saviour’s Catliedral, one of the j Boroughbridge, parish and market 
oldest churches in London, containing I tn. in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
tho giaves of many celebrated Eliza- ; Ripon div. It is on ttie Ure, 0 rn. 
bethans, such as Massinger, Beau- •‘i.E. by E. of Ripon on the N.E. 
mont, and Fletcher. Here also Is railway. Pop. 1000. 

Bankside. Borough-English, a custom in some 

Borough. Tho, title of a poem by , parts of England by which lands and 
George Crabbe. tenements held in ancient burgage 

Borough (Burrowe, Borrows), Stc- ■ descend to the younge.st son instead 
phen (1525-84), English navigator: , of to the clde.st, wherever such custom 
went on the expedition under Wil - 1 obtains. It still exists in many citie.s 
loughby from the Thanic.s to find a audanct. bors.andtheadjoiningdists. 
northern passage to Cathay and i Borovichi, a tn. of Rus-:ia, on ttie 
India, 155.'!, this being the first [ R. Msta, 98 m. E. of Novgorod. Pop. 
voyage of the English to Russia. B. 10,912. 

was master of the Edward Bonaren - 1 Borovsk, a tn. of Russia, 49 m 
lure, with Chancellor as cliicf pilot. N.N.E. of Raluga, and a few miles S. 
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of Moscoiv. In its vicinity is a loth 
century convent, formerly one of tho 
richest in the world. Pop. 10,191. 

Borrera and Borreria are names 
which were given to two genera of 
plants in honour of the botanist 
William Borrer. The former genus 
comprised several lichens, the latter 
some plants of the order Ruhiacem 
which now bear the generic name 
Spermacoce. Borreria poaua, a native 
of, Brazil, has blue flowers, and its 
roots are sometimes substituted for 
ipecacuanha. 

Borromean Islands, a group of four 
is. on the W. side of Lake iilaggiore, 
off Baveno and Stresa, A'. Italy. They 
are situated in the western ariu of the 
lake, and are named after the ancient 
family of Borromeo. They were con- 
structed by Count Borromeo (d. 1C90), 
who built terraces and converted the 
islands into beaiitiful gardens. The 
two most celebrated islands are Isola 


nephew of St. Carlo B., was made 
archbishop of Milan in 159.'), after 
hardng been made a cardinal eight 
years before. Dm-inc a plague wiiicii 
ravaged tho city diiring his episco- 
pate, he proved a wortliy omulnnt of 
his uncle, and distinguished himself 
by Ins piety and self-sacrifice. Bis 
noble life is commemorated in Jfan- 
zoni's I Promessi Spasi (1S2C). Be 
was tho founder of tho Ambrosian 
Library, for which he collected nine 
thousand manuscripts. 

Borron. Robert de, Fr. writer of the 
12th century. He collaborated with 
H6Us de B., who «as cither his 
brother or a near relation, both of 
them being born in Englaud. lleiuy 
II. employed them to translate the 
stories of the Round Table into Fr. 
prose and Lnt. Among tho stories 
they trans. were those of Jlcrlin, 
Lancelot of the Lake, and tho Holy 
Grail. These were all put into !'>■. 


Bella and Isola lladre. On the W. I verse by other poets of tiie time, and 
side of Isola Bella stands a chateau I new translations were made ns the 
of tho Borromean family. Isola Madre I language altered, but they still bore 
is the largest, and has long terraces j the name of Robert do B. These 
and an old palace. Isola dePescatori romances form a part of tho Biblio- 
contains a fisiiing vil. of about 200 ■ theiiue bleuo. 


fishermen. 


Borrow, George Homy (1S03-S1), 


Borromeo, Carlo, saint and cardinal ' philologist, was born at E. Dcrchani 


of tlie Roman Catholic Cliurcli, son 
of Gilberto B., Count of Arona, and 
Mary de Medici, was born at the castle 
of iVrona, on Lake Jlaggiore, in 1538. 
He studied civil and canonical law 
at Pavia. He took his doctor’s degree 
in 1559. When his uncle became 
pope. Carlo ivas made protonotery. 
created cardinal deacon, and raised 


Norfolk, where Cowper had been 
buried. An aoeount of liis early lilo 
must bo gleaned mainlj- from his 
works, most of which are more or less 
autobiogiuphical, the chief difficulty 
being to distinguish wheiu fact ends 
and romance begins. In iMvcnoro he 
tells us that he n as of Cornish descent 
on his father’s side, while his mother 


to the archbishopric of Milan. He | belonged to a fainUy of Fr. Protest- 
founded an academy of learned J ants, who were obliged to leave tlieir 
persons, and pub. their memoirs as country for their faith’s s-ake, and 
the Nodes Vaticancc. On the death settled, with other Huguenots, m E. 
of Ids brother ho was advised by his 1 Anglia. His father 'adopted the pro- 
friends to marry so that the family | fe.ssion of arms,’ and was sent by the 
title ndght not be extinguished on his | Duke o^York to instruct the young 


death. On the death of Pius IV., 
Carlo began the reformation of ills 
diocese. He made reforms in tho 
services and decorations of the 
churches, bm'lt seminaries, colleges, 


civics. His position, however, did not 
permit the maintenance of two cstab 
lishments, and so his family had to 
accompany him to very many tns. 
Such n system was not favourable to 
and that of 


and communities, for the education j any solid education, 
of young persons intended for Holy i young George seems to hove been 
Orders. Sev. religious orders opposed' verj' desultory, the longest time being 
him In these reforms, tho most! spent at Edinbmgh, wbero ho became 
vigorous being that of the Brothers l n student at tho High School, 
of Humility. A plot to assassinate I However, dm-ing these changes, he 
liim was formed by tins societ}', and J managed to aciiuiro a variety of m- 
he only escaped death by a miracle. I formation ; for c.vample, . wliilo in 
During the plague at Milan In 157C Ireland, he nc(]uired a fair knowledge 
be helped the sick, buried the dead, • of Erse. Ho speaks of himself us being 
distributed money, and avoided no i a very backward boy, and says that 
danger for tho sake of the suffering. ' his slow development made his 
HediedatMilaninl58I. He was im- 1 parents fe-ar that ho would never be 
mediately enrolled among the saints, I a bright child. At the ago of seven- 
but was not canonised until IGIO. teen, he with his parents settled down 
Besides tho Nodes Vaiicance ho pub, 'at Norwich. Here he \uis articled to 
nianyhomib'es.discourscsandsermons. ■ a solicitor; he sip-s of him the prjnce 
Borromeo, Frederico (15G4-1031), ' of all Eng. solicitors, for he was a 
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gentleman.’ Here his philological 
tastes were encouraged, lie studied 
Welsh, and learnt to read and appre- 
ciate the works o£ ‘ Dafydd ap 
Gwilym,’ whom ‘ I have always con- 
sidered the greatest poetical genius 
that has appeared in Europe since 
the revival of literature.’ William 
Taylor, the apostle of Gcr. literature 
in Eng., in 1821, wrote to a friend, 
‘ A Norwich young man is with me 
construing Sctdller’s William Tell, 
with tile view of translating it for the 
press. Ilis name is George Henry B., 
and he has learned Ger. with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. Indeed, he has the 
gift of tongues, and though not 
eighteen understands twelve lan- 
guagc.s, Eng., Welsh, Erse, Lat., Gk., 
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Heb., Gcr., Danish, Er., It., Spanish, 
and Portuguese.’ On the death of his 
father, in 1S21, which seems to have 
coincided with the expiration of his 
indentures, B. determined to give up 
his work in Nonvich, and, with his 
Imowlodge of languages as his capital, 
proceeded to Dondon, to seek fame 
and fortune a.s a writer. He became a 
liaek writer in tlie firm of Sir Richard 
Phillips, wlio was undoubtedly the 
original of tlie vegetarian publisher in 
Ijiravjro. In 182,'> appeared his first 
work, I'anslux; a Iranslaliun from the 
German, and in the next year a mis- 
cellany from the Danish, both of 
which are crude, and both of which 
show tlic influence of William Taylor. 
In 182R also appeared his Romantic 
liallatls. The chains of London galled 
him, houever, and in that year he 
thivw them off to wander through the 
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country as tinker, gipsy, ostler, or 
whatever offered, walking through 
the Eng. countryside, consorting with 
those who, like himself, felt the call of 
the wild. A half fanciful, half authen- 
tic aecoimt is found in Lavenyro of 
his fight with the ‘ Flaming Tinman ’ 
of iBopel Berners, and gipsy life. 
Later, he extended his travels to the 
Continent, walking tlirough parts of 
France, Austria, Italy, and Russia. 
He- was in Paris during the ‘three 
days ’: later we find him at St. Peters- 
burg, confining Ids studies in the 
main to living languages. From 1833- 
35 he was in Prussia, superintending 
the translation of the N.T. into 
Manchu, the court language of China. 
In 1835 he published his Targurn, a 
collection of translations fi’om thirty 
languages and dialects. Returning to 
England he accepted the somewhat 
unlikely position of an agent to the 
Bible Society, and travelled through 
Spain, Portugal, and Morocco from 
1835-33, his adventures being admir- 
ably described in his own work. In 
1840 he married Mrs. Clarke, a Nor- 
folk lady, and settled down to a life 
of literary' labour on her estate on 
Oulton Broad. To Ids estate he 
welcomed his old friends the gipsies, 
and it became a regular camping 
ground. There he wrote the works 
which brought him fame, and there 
he lived until his death in 1881, his 
wife having predeceased him in 18C9. 

In 1841 he had pub. the Gipsies in 
Spain, followed in 1843 by the Bible 
in .Spain. The first, by its extraordin- 
ary knowledge of a mysterious race, 
and the second, by its wonderful pic- 
tures of the country, took the reading 
world by storm, and placed B. in the 
foremost rank of living writers. His 
popularity was too great to last. 
iMvengro and the Romany Rye, its 
sequel, came far below the expecta- 
tions aroused by the earlier work. It 
was not that the author was at fault, 
but that he did not urite to suit his 
public. lAivenyro is undoubtedly' 
greater than the earlier books, even if 
Romany Rye is weaker. The fact was, 
that they were too much for the 
squeamish taste of the time. Lavenyro 
is a book of the open air — notice the 
progression in the sub-title ‘ Scholar, 
Gipsy, Priest,' — it is the raciest of 
books: it has B.'s most striking pas- 
sages. A'et it UTOcked his popularity. 
The reason is given in the criticism 
passed on it, ‘ It is an epic of ale.’ B. 

I was then in the state in which he 
, looked with contempt and fierce dis- 
trust on practically' everybody who 
I was not a tinker, a tramp, or an ostler, 
and the book seemed a slap in the face 
I to ordinary, decent, mid-Victorian 
society. The reaction was intensified 
by the .sequel, and B. never regained 
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his popularity. His later books were 
Certainly more feeble than his earlier; 
the Sleeping Hard, translated from 
the H’clsh, did not awaken much 
interest ; U’ild Vales is laoking- in 
the romantic flights which charac- 
teriso the earlier work: and Itomano 
Zavo Lil, a glossary of gipsv words 
and rlwases, is curious, but "not in- , „ 

spired. It is noteworthj" in tins con - 1 Hungary, in the dist. ol iinrinaros. It 
nection that Is. was never a scientific j is noted for its mineral springs l^op 
Philologist, although he was a great i 550 O, 
linguist. Of all ivriters who have en- 
joyed popularity, he seems to be the 
detached ft 


dock of 7 } ac., and a con.siderablc 
shipping trade ; shipbuilding is also 
caiTied on, tvhilst the other inanufs. 
include salt rerming. soap making, 
brewing, etc. Coal mines are worked, 
and some iron is smelted. Antoniims' 
Wall, known as Graham’-s Dvko. 
traverses the parish. Pop. 1 1,000. 

Borsa, a. tn. of Hungary, Austria- 


most detached from his times, being 
uninfluenced, one would think, by 
any of the great movements he lived 
through, from Waterloo to Sedan. Yet 
it has well been said of him that no 
prose writer of the century can make 
Us feel so intensely the open air life in 
which he revels, can transcribe in 
good strong Eng. the ivarmth of the 
sunsliine, the beauty of the meadows, 
the song of the birds. And everywhere 
he is always himself in his love of bo.v- 
ing and strong ale, and Ids hatred of 
oonventions, class distinctions, and 
society restriotious. Ho is above all 
the prose poet of the open-air life. 

Works ; Faxistus, 1825 ; Bomantic 
Ballads, 182G; Targum, 1835; The 
Talisman (from Russia), 1835; New 
Testament, 1837; The Bible in Spain, 
3 rols., 1843; The Zincali (Gipsies in 
Spain), 1841; Lavengro, 3 vols., 1851: 
7'hc Romany Rye, 2 vols., 1857; 7'he 
Sleeping Bard, I860: XFild (Tales, 3 
vols., 1802; Romano Lax-o Lil, 1874; 
The Turkish Jester, 1884; Death of 
Balder, 1880. Sec Lives by ICnapp, 
Herbert Jenltins.andEdwardTliomas. 

Borrowdale, a beautiful valley of 
W. Cumberland, ascending from the 
head of Denventwater towards Honi- 
ster Pass. It formerly possessed rich 
plumbago mines, which wore ex- 
hausted in 1850. 

Borrowing, see Loax. 

Borrowing Days, or Borrowed 
Days, are the last three days of 
March, popularly suppo.=ed, accord- 
ing to Scottish legend, to have been 
borrowed from April. The deed is 
thus told in quaint verso: 

‘ March borrowit from Averill 
Three days and they were ill,’ 
and in the equally quaint prose of the 

Compl ’ =- 

borial 
of Sla: 
flureisc 
the feildis.’ 

Borrowstounness, or Bo’ness, is a 
seaport of Linlithgowslure, Scotland, 
situated on the Firth of Forth, 23 m. 
W,N.W. of Edinburgh. It is a some- 
what dirty town in appearance, and 
has no notable publie buildings save 
a fine parish church. It has a wet 


Borsad, a fortified tu. in the dist. of 
Kaira, Bombaj', Ihitish India, 23 m. 
N.K. of C.ambay. Pop. 12,228. 

Borsig, Johann Karl Friedrich 
August (1804-53), a German manu- 
facturer, tens the founder of the 
engineering firm of 13. He com- 
menced business in Berlin in 1837. 
iiud as his trade advanced ho tvas 
able in 1847 to begin building an 
extensive foundry at Moabit. near 
Berlin. He handed on his busines- 
to his son Albert, who still further 
enlarged it by erecting fresh ))Iaul 
and purchn.sing coal mines. See 
August L’orsipdSSO), written by Yogi. 

Borsippa, or Birs Nimroud, see 
Babvlokia. 

Borsna, a tn. in S. Western Ru.ssia 
in the gov. of Chernigov. It is about 
9 m. from the Plislu station, and IS 
from the junction of the Desna ultii 
the Seim. 

Borsod, a comitat (co.) in llungaiy, 
stretcliing N. from tlio Tlicis.s. It is 
crossed hylS'N. The cap. is Miskolc?.. 




♦)w» 


It had long been recognised tliat 
juvenile offenders, too old for re- 
formatory schools, required some 
special treatment to save them from 
groulng into hahitnal criminals, ami 
in 1002 the plan was inaugurated 
whicli is called tlio B. S., from Borstal 
Prison, Kent, where it wn.s fir»t tried. 
Youths from sixteen to tuenty-onc, 
Avhen scut tliero, wore divided into 
tlireo classes, penal, ordinary, and 
special ; promotion to tlic liiglicr 
ranks and privileges being earncu b> 
industry and good couduet. The 
labour sot (gardening, useful crafl.s. 
etc.) was calculated to teach sell- 
reliance and sclf-rcspcct. and to be 
a training for after-life. Education 
■id physical develoiuncnt wen- care- 
Uy organised, nnd games allowed 
n privilege in Iho evenings. In 
Idition, a philantlu-opic body, the 
Borstal Association, assisted by Die 
treasury, undertool; to lielp in flndhig 
work after leaving prison. Tlic result-. 
were very beneliciul, nnd ‘ Borstal 
Committees ’ are now estab. in all 
prisons. As sliort sentences do no! 
give time for producing the effects 
aimed at, the Prevention of Crime 
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Act \vas passed in 1908 to onaWo a 
BUUicicnfc period ol detention under 
Ilorstul rules {or tliosc tliouglit to be 
in danger of relapsing into crime. 
Release under supervision, and trans- 
fer to ordinary pi'ison discipline it in- 
corrigible, liavc also been instituted. 

Borszek, a Hungarian vil., in tlie 
CO. of Csik, 96 m. E. by N. of Klau- 
sonburg. Situated in tlie Carpatliian 
valley, at a liciglvt of 2100 ft. above 
the sea, it is celebrated for its mineral 
■waters, and is tlie most frequented 
watering-place in Transylvania. 

Eort, a tn. in tlie dept, of Corrbze, 
arron. Ussel, Erancc. It is situated 
on the Dordogne, 39 m. S.W. of 
Clorraont-Fcrrand. Pop. 4000. 

Borthwiok Castle, a ruined tower 
13i m. .S.S.E. of Edinburgh. Founded 
in 1430. It is about 120 ft. high, and 
measures 74 ft. by 70 ft. In Jimo 
15G7, Queen Mary and BotUwell 
passed four days liero. The liistorian 
Robertson wash, at the manse close by, 

Borthwick, David W. in 1581), was 
Lord Advocate of Seotland in tlie 
reign of James VI. He received bis 
education at St. Leonard’s College, 
St. Andrews. In 1549 ho was called 
to the bar. He acted as lawyer to 
Botliwoll. In 1573 ho became king’s 
advocate, and tlie year following he 
helped in forming a constitution for 
the Scottisli Churoli. 

Berwick, Leonard (6. 1808), an 
eminent Eng. pianist, was born at 
Walthamstow in Essex, After study- 
ing at Frankfort, and receiving lessons 
from Scliumann, Iwan Knorr, and 
Bernard Scliolz, he made his d6but 
in Franlifort wlicn twenty-one years 
of age, and has since then been one 
of the leading English pianists. 

Bory do Saint Vincent, Jean Baptiste 
George (1780-18)0), Fr. naturalist, 
was born at Agon. At the age of nine- 
teen ho went to the alauritius and 
made a survey of several iicighbom’- 
ing islands. On his return to France 
ho served for a time in the army, 
and ivas on the BtaH successively of 
llarshals Davoust, Noy, and Soult. 
lie Bubsoquontly conducted sciontific 
expeditions to Greece and some of the 
adjacent islands, during which he 
devoted himself to botanicid ro- 
Bcarchcs. In 183',) ho went to Algiers. 
Among his works are; Vo\Htnc dans 
Jes Quatres I^rincipnlc.s dcs Mers 
d'Afriqvc, ExpiclUion Scicntifiqiir. tie 
Mori'.c, L’homme, Essni /Coalo'jitiuc 
sue !c Oenre Ilxtmaxn. 

Boryslaw. a tn. of Galicia, Austria- 
Hungary, G III. S.W. of Drohobyez; 
it has petroleum and ozocentesprings, 
which are the richest in (Ldicia. 
Pop. 12,000 of which the majority 
are Jew.-;. 

Borysthoncs, the aneieal name for 
the Dnieper River (q.v.). 
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Borzhom a Russian watering-place 
itt the gov. of Tiilis, 93 m. to the W. 
of that city. It has a fine climate, 
and two hot springs : its mineral 
waters are exported. Pop. G600. 

Borzoi, or Russian Wolfhound, is a 
beautiful dog ol the greyhound type, 
which is found to endure cold and 
travel rapidly over snow. It is light 
and slender of build, has rvarm, silky 
hair and large hairy feet; its swiftness 
is remarkable, and it is therefore 
much used in wolf-hunting. The 
Czars of Russia have for a long time 
kcjit special kennels of these hounds, 
and the first pair seen in England was 
given to Rang Edward by tlie Czar in 
1870. Bs. hunt in couples, catching 
the wmlf up very speedily, ivhen one 
attacks it on each side, holding it 
until the Iiuntsman rides up to dis- 
patch it. When not engaged in hunt- 
ing, the hound is good-tempered, 
obedient, and very' intelligent. In 
colour it is usually wiiito, but black, 
tan, and yellow patches are frequently 
to he seen. In appearance it is grace- 
ful, with a long, narrow skull, long 
and iioworful neck and body, slender 
legs, deep chest, flat sides, and a pro- 
fuse and silky coat. The average 
height of the male is 28 to 33 in., and 
of the female 2G to 30 in. 

Bos, the technical name of a genus 
of the Bovidre, or antelope, slicep, 
goat, and oxen family, which con- 
tains a single species but many 
varieties. B. primigcnfus, the wild 
ox of Europe, now extinct, is said to 
be the progenitor of the Chillingham 
cattle. B. frontalis is the gay-al, B. 
(laiirus the gaur, B. sondaicus the 
banteng, B. taunts the wUd cattle or 
aurochs, B. boruistts the European 
bison, B. (jnmniens the yak. See Ox. 

Bos (fossil), the oxen family, occui’s 
in a fossil state in the superlicial de- 
posits of Europe and America. B. 
primirjenius is found in the Pleistocene 
in Essex and Wiltshire; B. lontjifrons 
in Ireland is a smaller species. Urus 
prisciis, a variety of B., has been 
found in fresh-'vater deposits of 
Yorkshire. Essex, and Worcestershire. 

Bos, Lambort (1G70-1717), Dutch 
scholar and critic, born at Workum in 
Friesland, and educated at the uni- 
versity of Franeker, where he became 
Gk. professor in 1704 and spent the 
rest of his life. His works include 
.notes on Thomas Magister, 1G98 ; 
Exereitationes Philolonicm, 1700: 
Ellipses Grcrccc, 1702, translated 
into Eng. by John Seager in 1830; 
I'clus Testamcnlum ex Versionc 
LXX. Interpret inn, 1709; Anti- 
quates Grwccc, 1714 ; Animadver- 
sioncs ad Scriptores quosdam Grtecos, 
1715 ; and small treati.ses on accents 
and tireek si’ntax. 

Bosa, a tn. of .Sardinia, Italy, 30 m. 
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S. by W. of Sessari. The seat of a 
bishop; also noted for its coraj fishery. 
Pop. 6000. 

Bosboom, Anna Louisa Gertruida 
Toussaint (1S12-8G), Dutch writer, 
born at Alkmaar, was the daughter of 
Toussaint, a chemist, and tlio de- 
scendant of a Fr. Protestant family. 
During her early h’fo she spent ser. 
years in historical research, of which 
she made good use later for her novels. 
In 1851 slie married Jan B., the 
painter. Her works, many of them 
stories of Dutch history, are true 
representations of the manners and 
customs of the people. Among these 
works are : Amalgro, 1837: Eiigel- 
schenie Rome, 1839; Hel Huis Laucr- 
nesse, 1852 (ti'ans. into sev. languages); 
the three stories of the Leicester 
family : Der Graaf van Leycestcr in 
A^ederland, 1845; Der Frou van hel 
Dcgcestersche tijdvok, 1849; and Gideon 
Florense, 1854; and Major Frans, 
1875. See Ome hidendaagsehe letter- 
kundigen mel hyschrifl van Dr. Jan 
ten Brink, 1882-7. 

Boscan-AImogaver, Juan (c. 1495- 
1540), Spanish poet, born at Barce- 
lona, of an ancient noble family. Ho 
came to Granada to court of Charles 
V. in 1516. Ho was afterwards 
entrusted with the education of the 
celebrated Duke of Alva. Ho passed 
some years in raiiitarj’ serrico. His 
poems were published by lus widow at 
Barcelona in 1543, They are divided 
into four books. The first contains 
light poems in the old Castilian 
metres. The second and third books j 
consist of a number of poems in 
It. metre, sonnets, canzones, and I 
poems in blank verse. Ha-o and 


Bosch, Johannes van Don, Count 
(17S0-1S44), a Dutch general and ad- 
ministrator, born in Gelderland. Ho 
took up the military profession, going 
to Java in 1797, and rising to be 
governor-general of the Dutch E. 
Indies in 1S2S. Ho endeavoured to 
improve the condition of agrieultnro 
and land tenure by introducing tbo 
so-called ' culture ’ system. By this 
system the native cultivators were 
exempt from ground tax, but culti- 
vated one-fifth of the land as tjie gov. 
directed, the latter taking the pro- 
duce. The results of this system were 
good imder General B., but many 
disputes occurred afterw.ards. He was 
in ISIS the first licad of the Society 
of Charity formed to attempt to giro 
a fillip to agi’iculturo by the cultiva- 
tion of the unreclaimed heath lands 
in the Eastern provinces of Dreiito, 
Holland. From 1S33 to 1S39 ho was 
Colonial Secretary of State, and was 
created count in 1S42. 

Bosoobel, a parish in Shropshire, 
Newport dlv., 22 m. E. by S. of 
Shrewsbm-y. The manor-hoiiso here 
was the retreat of Charles II. after 
battle of Worcester, 1651. Pop. 250. 

Bosco Reale, a com. in Italy, 12 m. 
E.S.E. of Naples at the southern base 
of Jit. Vesuvius. -Idjoining it is the 
com. of Bosco Troease. Pop. ol 
Bosco Reale, S400. 

Bosoovich, Roger Joseph, cele- 
brated matliemntician and astro- 
nomer, born at Ragusa in 1711, and 
entered the order of Jesuits. Ho was 
appointed teacher of mathematics 
and philosophy in the Collegium 
Romanum at Romo. His reputation 
was previously made by the solution 


Boscawen, Edward (1711-51), ad-' 
miral, third son of Hugh, first Vis- . 
count Falmouth. He became a lieu- : 
tenant in 1732, served at Porto Bello, I 
IT' 
a 
w 


ieander is the longest of these. The I of the problem to find the siin’-s 
fourth book contains his best effort, ‘equator and fix the tiino of its rota- 
The Allegory. He pub. in 1534 a i tion by observing the spots. He was 
translation of Balthasar Castipiione's ! sent to London m 2 700 to (Jefend the 
It. poem, The Courder. He died at ! interests of Raj?usa. In 1701 Jio was 
Pproiirnaii ' appointed to a professorship in Pavia, 

— * • — ’ ' and siihscQuentiy at ]\iilnn. After the 

dissolution of his order in 1773 he 
went to Paris, was plvcn a pension by 

, . the kine, and appointed director of 

00(103 i optics to tiio navy. Afterwards re- 
174C; turned to Milan wlierc ho frradually 
ap- became insane. Died in 17S7. Ho 
pointed commanderdn-chief by land I wrote a work on optics and nstro- 
and sea in E. Indies in 1747. Un-!uoiny, Opera l^erlincntia ad Opticam 
successfully attempted to reduce ' ct jdstronomiam. He was also a poet. 
Pondicherry. He was nominally ! Boscowitz, in Moravia, Austria. iJl 
for Truro after 1741. He was Lord ! m. N. by E. of Hriinn. Has coal mines 
Commissioner of the Admiralty, 1751- . and glass and chemical works. Pop. 
61 ; vice-admiral, 1755. He com- 5000. ^ 

inanded on N. American Station, in : Boshof, a tn. of the Orange I reo 
Channel, off Brest, and in tlie Bay of : State, situated 40 m. X.E. by E. of 
Biscay at intervals between 1755 - 7 ; ' Kimberley, and is the cap. of B. 
commander-in-chief of fleet at siege < dlv. In April lOOO Lord :.Icthucn 
of Louisburg, 1758; 'Privy Councillor . defeated the Boers here. , 
1750. Defeated Fr. in Lagos Bay,! Bosio. Francois Joseph (1(09-184.)), 
1759 He was commander of the ; an eminent sculiitor, born at JTouaco. 
fleet in Quiberon Bay in 17S0. ThougJi an Italian by Inrth, he wa.s 
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brought up and constantly lived in 
France. He became a favourite with i 
Napoleon I. He became famous I 
chiefly on account of the figui-es he 
e.vecuted for the colunm in the Place ; 
Vendbme. He was also a favourite 
with Louis XVIII. and the succeed- 
ing kings of Pi-ance, who employed ' 
him in many public works. He was | 
created baron by Charles X., and , 
admitted into the Institution in 1840. i 

Bosjesmans, see Bcsimen. 

Bosna River, a trib. of the R. Save, : 
on its S. bide, with a length of about 
IGO m. It crosses the eastern part of 
the prov. of Bosnia , taking a northerly 
course. 

Bosna-Serai, cap. of Bosnia, on the 
lliljacka, a trib. of the B. .Seat of a 
Rom. Catholic bishop. JIanufs. iron, 
copper, and brass wares. A citadel 
overlooks the town. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, provs. 
until 1908 included in the European 
possessions of Turkey, but annexed in 
that year by Austria, so that at the 
present time they form the most 
southerly of the ters. of the Austrian 
empire. Since the treaty of Berlin, 
1878, they have been administered by 
Austria, and so the change in 1908 
was merely a nominal one. In area 
they are about half of the area of Eng- 
land, and are enclosed by Dalmatia, : 
Sen-ia, Albania, and Montenegro. 
The greater part of the country is , 
included in the basin of the Danube. 
It is almost entirely mountainous, tlie 
Dinurio iVlps being the chief range of 
mts. The chief rivs. are the Save in 
B. and the Warenta in H. In B. the 
forests on the slopes of the Dinaric 
Ali)s give a good supply of timber, 
and the pasturage here is also very 
good. Wheat, barley, and maize .are 
also raised in sufficient quantities for 
home consumption, while tobacco and 
thevine are cultivatedinthesouthern- 
most parts. Fruit is also gro'vn to a 
very great extent, and the chief fruit 
export Is prunes. There is a consider- 
able trade between Turkey and these 
states, and the means of communica- 
tion have been reformed very greatly 
during the occupation of the prov.s. 
by Austria. Railways have been built 
in conjmiction with the railways of 
Hungary, and the postal and tele- 
graphic system.s have been developed 
by the state. The pop. is increasing, 
and has now reached over 1,500.000. 
The Inhabitants are ofileially referred 
to as Bosniates. but divide thenaselves 


two provinces is the history of the 
prov. of Illyria. Gradually, however, 
after the Slavonic immigrations, ex- 
ternal pressure, especially from Hun- 
gary, caiLsed them to unite under one 
ruler. But the history of the race up 
to well into tiie medimval period can 
bo regarded as the lii=tory of a race 
dependent upon the Byzantine Em- 
jiire or upon Hungary. Finally, in the 
13th centm-y, it fell altogether under 
the sway of Hungary, and became to 
all intents and purposes Hungarian 
ter. In the 14th century it became an 
independent kingdoiii, but was finally 
captured in the 15th century by the 
Turics. From the 15th to the 19th 
; centuries the history of the Bosnians 
is the history of a conquered race, 
crushed and spm-ned beneath the foot 
of the conqueror. Tlie Moslems in the 
country quickly seized all the power, 
and the Christian pop. was left very 
much to the mercy of tlie Moham- 
medans. In 1875 a Christian rising 
took place, and the Christians were 
i joined in the following year by the 
‘ Servians and ' ' ■ ‘ ’ 

finally, in 1877, 

' on Turkey. By 

1 of 1878, the two provs. were handed 
over to the military occupation of 
Austria, and the occupation was only 
carried out with the utmost difflculty. 
But under the Austrian administrator 
Kaliay gieat imiirovement was made 
in the position of the people of B. 
The provs. when he died in 1903 were 
certainly in a more prosperous and 
promising state than they liad been 
since tlicir first occupation by the 
Tm-ks 400 years previous. The Young 
Turk movement in 1908 warned 
Au-stria that reform in Turkey might 
lead to such a strengthening of her 
power that she would be able to de- 
mand that the provs. sliould be evacu- 
ated. In tliis waj' the reforms and the 
progress made under Austrian ad- 
ministration would accrue only to the 
benefit of the Turks. Hence, taking 
advantage of the enweakened state of 
Russia, aud the peuding declaration 
of the independence of Bulgaria, 
Austria declared the annexation of 
B. and H. on October 8, 1908. 

Bosos-Jeno, a town in Austria- 
Hungary, situated on the R. Maros. 
It is noted for its wines. Pop. GOOO. 

Bosphorus, or Bosporus: 1. Name 
given Ijy ancients to the strait wlUch 
lead.s from tlie Black Sea to tin; Sea of 
Azov. Called also .Straits of Yenikale 


up under tlie following divs.; Croats or Eertcli. History of the Idngdoin is 
(Uoni. Catholic.?), Serbs (Orthodox involved in oliscurity. It was named 
Cliurcli), and Turks (Moslems). Edu- Cimmerian from the Cimmeri who 


cation is by no means developed sulfl- dwelt on its borders c. 7ob n.c. 2. 
ciently, but. gradiiaily the system is The word is derived from the Gk. de- 
being reformed under the Austrian noting 0.x -ford. The legend is that lo, 
government. daughter of Inachus, cros.sed the 

I/istor ;/. — The early history of these Thracian B. in the form of a cow. 
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Tliia strait xmitos the Black Sea xvith Bossiney, or Trevanna, a tn. of 
the Sea of Marmora, and forma part Cornwall. It aont two members to 
of the boundary between Etu-opo and parliament before tho Reform Act, 
Asia. The channel is IS m. lontr, 1832, transferred its representation to 
and has a depth varying’ from 20-66 tho countv. Tho pop. is about SSO. 
fathoms. Its minimum width is 2i m. Bossu, R6ne de (1631-80), Fr. critic. 
It IS rarely frozen over. The inlet, on born in Paris ; studied at Nantcrrc ; 
either side of which lies Constantl- became a canon regular of Sainte- 
nople, is called the Golden Horn. The Genevidve in 1649. His chief works 
shores, which are elevated, are com- were, ParalWc des principcs de la 
posed of various volcanic rocks, such physiepte d’ Aristotle cl de cellc dc licni 
as dolerite and granite, but along the Descartes, 1874; and Traitidu Podme 
remaining course the formations are Epigtte, 1875. Tins latter, the thoorv 
Devonian. The scenery on both sides of which xvas that tho sxibjeot shouh’l 
is varied and beautiful, being dotted be chosen before tho oharactors, and 
xvith cjTxresses, laurels, and plane- the action arranged independently 
trees and covered with palaces, vlls., of them, was praised by Boilcau, anil 
’ - txvice translated into Eng. It was 

knomi to Drydon, Addison, and Pope. 

Bossuet, Jacques Binigne, cole- 
nople. The B. is under Turkish con- brated orator and prelate, was born 
trol, and bs- a treaty of 1841, ratified at Dijon, France, on Sept. 27, 1627. 
by the treaty of Berlin in 1878 and Although of bourgeois rank, his 
other times, no ship of war other than family took an honourable part in 
Turkish may pass tlirough the strait the public and official life of Bur- 
wlthout tho consent of the Turkish gundy. Ho was destined from infancy 
authorities (the Porte). It is an in- for tho Church. On his father’s np- 
teresting historical fact that Darius pointfbent to tho presidency of the 
Hystaspes threw a bridge over this parliament in Metz, Jacques was lelt 
strait when about to invade Greece in to tho care of his uncle, whose delight 
493 B.c. it was to foster his nephew’s gifts. At 

Bosquet, Pierre Francois Joseph the Jesuits’ College whore ho xvas 
(1810-61), a Fr. marshal, was born educated, he outclassed all other 
at Mont de Marsati in Landes. He scholars in Gk. and Lat. — Virgil and 
entered the army in 1833, and went Homer being his favourite studic.s. 
to Algeria a j-ear later. Became a After reading tho prophesies oi Isaiah 
captain In 1839, lieutenant-colonel ho was so struck by tho beauty of 
in 1845, and colonel of a Fr. lino regi- their poetry that ho became virtually 
meat fn 1847. He returned to France ‘a man of one book.’ Tho Jesuits 
in 1853. In the Crimean xvar he con- endeavoured to oidist him into their 
trlbuted greatly to the victories of order, but his family was against the 
Alma and Inkerman. Ho was wound- proposal and ho went to Paris In 1642. 
ed at tho siege of Malakov, where he Ho entered tlio coliego of Navarro 
took a leading part in tho assault. He where ho achieved distinction in 
became a marshal of tho Fr. and a over}' dept, except mathomatics. At 
senator in 1856. tho ago of sixteen his attainments 

Bosruck is the name of an Alpine were the talk of tho tn. .At tho age of 
tunnel on the Pyhru railway, con- txvonty-four he was appointed orch- 
necting Elaus Stcverllng ■nith Selz- deacon of Metz, and became a priest 
thal. It belongs to Austria: is in 1652. He spent six years in pastoral 
situated at an elevation of 2405 ft. activity and in study of tho Scripture, 
above tlie sea. 'rho tunnel which is He uTOte at this time a book cn- 
3 m. in length, took three vears to titled Pifutation da Catdcliisaic dc 
build, being started in 1902 and Paul Ferry. He became renomicd ns 
finished in 1905. a preacher, and was in perpetual re- 

Boss (O.Eng. boce, O.H.Ger. bozo, quest in tho city, lA'hen ho appeared 
tuft or branch) is an ornament in croxvds flocked to listen. 'Tho (jucon. 
architecture whicli was originallj- Condo, Turenno, and .Sevigno listened 
placed to hide the joinings of ribs on to lilm frequently, and Louis XIV. on 
ceilings. Tliis ornament was after- hearing him for the first time sent 

wards ’ — ^ uld- a message of congratulation to the 

ingsan ' aire young man’s father. Ills c.vcollent 

of tho the and incomparable discourses have 

B. should have a convex section. It been divided into three parts, accord- 
was first hemispherical In shape itig to the place where they were 
carved with foliage; after that tho uttered: (1) Tho.so of Jfetz, showing 
shape altered somewhat, and it was a considerable amount of criidoness; 
not necessarily round, figures and (2) those of Paris, distinguisiicii by 
animals being introduced with or strength and splendour; and (3) 
without the foliage. Eventually tho those of Mcaux, in which fauitlcss 
general plan of tho B. was square. grace of composition is the chier 
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characteristio. In 16G9 B. was ap- 
pointed to the diocese of Condom, 
and later became preceptor to the 
Dauphin. Ho resif^ed the former 
post and plunged with great vigour 
into his now duties, recognising that 
on tlio cuiturc of the Daupliin might 
depend tlie future welfare of the Fr. 
people. During this period ho wrote 
L'histoire abregic dc la France, La 
poliliqiie sacr6c, and the celebrated 
Disconrs sur l’histoire universelle. In 
1G71 he was elected a member of the 
I'r. Academy. About this time he 
put), tlio mucli criticised and widcly- 
transinted L’cxposilion dc la doctrine 
Cathnliqnc. This book created much 
discussion, and twice received the 
imprimatur of the pope. In 1G81 he 
was appointed to tbo bishopric of 
Meaux. Soon after he attended the 
famous assembiy of tlie IT. clergy, 
convoked by royal edict, and ho 
|)renolied the opening sermon. In 
IGSS appeared L’histoire dcs varia- 
tions dcs ligliscs, a review in fifteen 
liooks of confessions of taitli emitted 
l)y Protestant ciiurches during the 
Ueformation period. He died at Paris 
in 1701. He was of unrivalled 
uloiiuenco and great learning, a de- 
fender of the faiti), ai\d cl\amplon of 
anct. rights and liberties of the 
Gailican Church. 

Bossut, Charles (1730-1811), mathe- 
matician, l)orn at Tartui'as, near 
Ijj-ons, France, on Aug. 11. Studied 
vmdor Calrant and D’Alembert. From 
1752-89 professor at MoziOrcs. After 
trlie Eovolutlon he was professor at 
tlie Polyteohnio soliools in Paris, 
wliere he died. Wrote Essai sur I'his- 
toirc oendralc dcs Matldniatiques. 

Bostan. El, ‘ the Garden,’ a tn. of 
Asiatic Turkey, 40 m. N.W. of 
Marash, on the N. side of Mt. Taurus. 
Pop. 8000. 

Boslanjis were established by Mo- 
hammed II. in 'furkoy as a military 
force. ’I'hoy numbered about 5000. 
exclusive of local detachments, and 
were employed in guarding the forest 
districts. 

Boston (Lincolnshire), municipal 
and pari. bor. and a seaport tn., is 
situated on the It. Withain, 30 m. S.E. 
of Lincoln by rail, on the Great 
Nortliern Railway. It lies in a flat 
agric. dist. Its anct. name was St. 
Botolph’s Tn., from St. Botolph, who 
founded a monastery here in G54, 
which was afterwards destroyed by 
tlie Danes in 870. The Cliurch of St. 
Botolph is a Gothic structure witli a 
tower 200 ft. high. The docks, which 
have proved very profitable, belong 
to tlio corporation. B. is the head- 
Quartci-s of the deep-sea fishery. As 
a port B. wa.s of anct . importance, but 
in the IStli century the riv. silted up. 
and tints it was only navigable for 


light vessels. In 1882 a dock about 
7 ao. in extent was constructed. The 
bed of the I’iv. was also considerably 
deepened. During the 14th and 15th 
centuries the Hanseatic and Flemish 
merohants were largely responsible 
for its prosperity. There is a market 
for cattle and sheep. Foxc, the mar- 
tyTologist (1517-87), was a native. 
The borough returns one member to 
parliament. Area 2727 ao. Pop. 
15,GC7. 

Boston, cap. of Massachusetts, in 
SnfVolk CO., U.S.A., is situated on 
an inlet of Massachusetts Bay caUed 
B. Harbour, 234 m. -N.E. of New 
York by rail. B. has the longest 
railway station in the U.S., opened 
in 1898. A whole series of lines of 
railway converge at this city' ex- 
tending over 2000 m. At the out- 
skirts of tlio city' is the junction rail- 
road connecting most of tlieso line.s 
yvitli one another. The cliief imports 
are wool and woollen goods, sugar, 
leather and leather goods, cotton and 
cotton maniifs. 'liio ciiief articles 
of export ore wool, iron, and stool 
manufs., cotton and leather manuts., 
animals and bread studs B. is the 
prill, wool market of the U.S. and 
second only to New York in value of 
its foreign trade. The climate is 
generally' healthy though exposed to 
IS. w'inds, and lung complaints are 
very' prevalent. B, Is one of the finest 
cities of the U.S., and contains some 
of the choicest examples of archi- 
tecture. Trinity Church, erected at a 
cost of 800,000 dollars, and the Rom. 
Catholic Church are two of the chief 
glorie.s of the city. The former was 
begun in 1877. and built in the 
Rdmancsquestyle of Southern Franec 
is the masterpiece of H. H. Richard- 
son. There are windows by William 
Morris, Bm'no-,Tono3, and others in it. 
The Mother Church of the Christian- 
Scientists (whose headquarters are 
at B.) cost £400,000 and was opened 
in 190G. ’The library (1885-1905) cost 
2,480,000 dollars, is a dignified build- 
ing of pinkish-grey stone, and is built 
in the style of thelt. Renaissance. The 
old museum is a zed-brick edifice in 
modern Gothic sty'le. An extensive 
system of railways, opened in 1901, 
and a subway relieve the traffle of the 
streets. This subway for electric 
trams is about 3 m. long, in part 
with four trades and in part with two. 
It was built by tlie city at a cost of 
about 7,500,000 dollars (£1,500,000), 
but was leased and operated by a pri- 
vate company' on such terms ns to re- 
pay- its cost in forty years. Among 
other public buildings are Treraont 
Temple, headquarters of the New Eng- 
land Baptists, Free Public Library, 
post office and sub-treasury buildings, 
Lowell Institute, hospitals, seholastie 
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institutions, etc. It has a unirersity, 
a medical college, and two con- 
servatories of music. As a musical 
centre it rivals New York, and was 
the undisputed literary centre of 
America until the latter part of the 
19th century. It bore a conspicuous 
part in the early trouble with England, 
and brought about the B. Massacre 
of 1770. After the destruction of 
the British -taxed tea in the harbour 
(1773), the port was closed and the 
tn. was occupied by a British force, 
which was compelled to evacuate in 
March 1776. During years 18.30-60 
it was the headquarters of the move- 
ment for the suppression of slavery. 
The city has suffered much by con- 
flagration, especially in 1872, when 
SO acres of buildings were destroyed 
by fire. Bp. of Franklin, CJopley 
the painter, Poe. Emerson, and many 
other eminent men. Pop. 560,892. 

Boston, Thomas (1677-1732), Scot- 
tish divine, employed in the office of 
Alex. CoekbrnTi, writer to the signet, 
in 1689. M.A. Edinburgh 1694. B[e 
studied theology during years 1690- 
1701. He was minister at Ettrick, 

1 707-32. Basing his views on a work. 
Marrow of Modem Divinitu, ho, with 
cloven others, opposed an Act of 
Assembly in 1720, condemning the 
book. Those twelve were nioltnamed 
‘ the twelve apostles ’ and ‘ marrow 
men.’ He pub. chiefly religious works. 
.4 treatise on Hob. accents also ap- 
peared posthumously. 

Boston Tea Party, so called from a 

. ! — hich 

',773. 

was 

into 

the tobuees umeu imu juoi, been 
attempted. There was also a large 
protest meeting at the Old South 
Clruroh, and as this proved a failure, 
on the same night about fifty men 
who were disguised as Mohawks 
boarded the British tea ships in the 
harbom’, and cast overboard 400 
chests of tea. 

Bostriohus, a genus of coleopterous 
insects of the family Bostrichidw. 
The beetles of this family arc found 
on old trees, upon wliioh the larvre 
feed, and they greatly damage woods. 
B. capucinus, rarely foimd in Britain, 
is about half-an-inoh long, has black 
legs, head, thorax, and antennw, and 
the rest of the body is red. 

BostrSm, Erik Gustaf (5. 1842), 
a .Swedi.sji politician, was a member 
of the Second House of the Swedisli 
Parliament from 1875 to 1893. Ho 
was Prime Minister from 1891 to 
1900, and for a second time in 1902. 
In politics he belongs to the Con- 
servative party, and is in favour of 
protection ; he is now a member of 
the First House of Parliament. 


BostrBm, Kristoffor Jakob (1799- 
1866), a Swedish pliilosopher, studied 
at Upsala University, and was tutor 
to the Swedish princes from 1833 to 
1837. In 1840 he was made professor 
of practical philosophy at Upsala, a 
post he held till 1803. The principle 
of his philosophy, which may bo 
termed a rational idealism, is that 
the only trae reality is the spiritual In 
nature, and the highest aim is the 
direction of action by reason in 
harmony with the Divine will. Tlic 
difference of his system from Platon- 
ism constitutes also ,a resomblanco to 
Spinozism — that the ‘ ideas ’ of God 
are not mere abstractions, but living 
personalities. 

Boswell, Alexander (1775-1822), son 
of James B., the companion and bio- 
gi-apher of Dr. Johnson, was born at 
Auchinieck. Ho was educated at 
Westminster and Oxford. Ho settled 
at Auchinieck, where bo sot up a pri- 
vate press and printed many rare 
books in early English and Scottish 
literature. Ho inherited bis father’s 
love of industry and of letters, and 

f ublisbod many volumes of verso, 
n 1817 ho contributed twelve songs 
to Thomson’s select collection of 
original Scottish airs. Ho was created 
a baronet in 1821 for a loyal com- 
position entitled iMip live George 
the Foxirth. He fought a duel udth 
James Stuart of Diinoarn in 1822, 
who choUenged him ns the author 
of certain truculent pasquinades re- 
flecting on his honour and courage. 
B. was mortally woimdcd and died 
the next day. Ho was a dovotod 
admirer of Bums, and by his owm 
exertions raised £2000 for the monu- 
ment on the banks of the Doon. 

Boswell, James (1740-95). bio- 
grapher of Johnson, and son of Alex. 
B., Lord Auchinieck. lie was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh High School and 
Universits’, studied law at Glasgow 
under Adam Smith and al.so at Edin- 
burgh. He made the acquaintance of 
Johnson in London in 1703. .Studied 
civil law at Utrecht in 1705, .and tra- 
velled thence to Berlin and Geneva, 
meeting V ' 
made the 
Italy, and 

PaoU in Coi-sica. Ho returned !.o 
England in 1766, became an advocate 
in the same year. He pub. an Account 
of Corsica in 1768. and Essngs in 
favour of the Brave Corsicans in 1769. 
He made frequent visits to Jobn.sou 
in London between the year 1772- 
1784; toured with Johnson in the 
Hebrides, Aug to Kov. 1773. In the 
same year ho wn.s elected a member 
of the Literary Club. Ho then began 
to keep terms at the Inner Temple In 
1775, and succeeded to his father’s 
estate 1775. He pub. a Le/irr in the 
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People of Scotland on the present j meny, a tn. with a magistracy in the 
slate of the Nation, hoping to gainiprov. of Hajduken. Hungarj-. It is 
thorehy political influence (1783). He i situated 13 m. N.N.E. of Debreezin. 
pub. a journal of his tour to thei Pop. 21,200. 

Hebrides, the work being revised by ! Botallaok is the name of a mine on 
Malone in 1780. He wa.s called tol the W. coast of Cornwall, 7 m. W. of 
tlie Eng. bar in 1786 ; recorder of I Penzance. From 1721 it was worked 
Carlisle, 1788-90 ; came to reside in | for tin, and in 1841 for copper. The 
London, 1789 ; and pub. the I>i/c i works are at tlie cUff’a edge, and ex- 
of Johnson in 1791. He became | tend over 2000 ft. below the sea. 
secretary of foreign correspondence Visitors are attracted by the beanti- 
In 1791. ful scenery. 

Boswell, James (1778-1822), son of Botanic Garden. The B. G. has for 
Johnson’s biographer, a barrister by its primary object the promotion of 
profession and a member of the botanical science, and is of compara- 
famoUB Koxburghe Club, was awarded tively modern origin. It owes its 
the Vinorian fellowship at Brasenose, birth to pharmacy. The earliest 
Oxford. Ho completed his friend European school of medicine was at 
Malone’s Shakespeare (2nd cd.), and .Saierno. and there we find records of 
also edited the third variorum Shake- tlie medical garden of JIattheus 
speare, 1821. : Sylvaticu.s (1309). In 1333 a similar 

Boswellia, a genus of balsamic garden wa.s estab. by* the republic of 
plants belonging to the order Bur- Venice. Soon many' public and private 
seraceae, comprising ten Indian and bodies followed the example. • The 
African species. 'They are said to botanical garden, in the modern use 
yield olibanura or fraiikincense used of the phrase, dates from a private 
in inccn.se in Catholic churches, and one erected at Padua between the 
one species is suhpo.acd to be the y'oars 1525-33. from tlie public one 
lAbanos of 'Theophrastus, the Thurea at Pisa, estab. by- Cosmo de Medici 
vtrga of the Romans. B. lhurifera,\ in 1544, or from that of Padua in 
a large Indian timber-tree, and B.\ 1555. B. Gs. wore then laid in most 
alabia, also Indian, yield a resin. i It. cities and at the universities of 
Boswonh (Leicestershire), a small | Leyden, Leipzig, Breslau, and Heidel- 
market town 12 m. W. by S. from ! lierg. A royal garden was estab. at 
Leicester. Two miles to the S. is B. ' Paris in 1597, its chief use being to 
Field, the site of the last battle | supply the ladies of the court yvith 
between the houses of York and I bouquets, and it was not imtll IGIO 
lianoaster, Aug. 22. 1485, yvhenithat its scientific purposes were de- 
Richard III. was beaten by the Earl i fined. This garden became famous 
of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., ' as the Jardin des Plantes, and chairs 
and slain. Dr. Johnson was an usher | of botany and pharmacology' were 
in the Grammar School. Pop. of . founded in 1635. In the 17th century' 
parish 855. ; many gardens were laid, tlie chief 

Bosworth, Joseph (1788-1807), pro- 1 including those at Oxford, Chelsea, 
lessor of A.-S. in the university qf Ox- ' and Edinburgh. In the last century, 
ford, was born in Derby-ghire. Edu- 1 further stimulus was given to this 
cated at Repton Grammar School and 1 movement by Linnrous. Most Euro- 
Aberdeen University, where he took' pean and American nniver.sities now 
the degrees of M..A.’. and LL.D. In ' possess a botanical garden. In 
1815 he took acuracy at Nottingham. ; America are also the famous gardens 
and two years later was presented | of Philadelphia and New York. Kew 
w the vicarage of Harwood Parva in' Gardens in London, estab. in 1760. 
Bucks, where he remained twelve are generally regarded as the largest 
.vear.s. He next spent several yeans in , and best equipped gardens in the 
Holland. He devoted much time to ' world, and there .are also fine gardens 
literature and especially- to researches : at Berlin, Vienna, and Edinburgli. 
in A.-S. His literar.v reputation rests ■ The principle of arrangement of the 
on his Grammar ami Dictionary of, plants is varied, some ranging them 
Anglo-Saxon. Bis Elements of Anglo- {accordina to their geographical dis- 
Saxon appeared in 1823. His prin. 1 tribution. and others according to 
and most useful work, a Dictionary of\ their medical and economic interests. 
Ar^lo-Saxon iMnguage, was pub. in j The varied origin of the plants 
1838. He was a Fellow of the Royal : necessitates placing them in con- 
bociety and of the Society of Anti- dltions similar to those from which 
quaries. In 1840 he obtained the ' they were taken, 
vicarage of Waithe. Linas.; in 1857 , Botany (Gk. fiorivri, plant) is the 
the rectorship of Water .Stratford. ; science which comprehends all that 
Bucks., and in 1858 the professorship relatc.s to the vegetable kingdom, and 
of A.-S. at Oxford University. He Ideals with plants in both the living 
held the chair until his death. ! and the fossil state. It treats of their 

BbszOrmeny, or Hajdu - Boszor - ' external and internal morphology, or 
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structure and development: of their 
anatomy; histology, or minute In- 
ternal structure ; physiology, or their 
functions and organs ; eclology, or 
relation to their environment ; path- 
ology, or diseases ; phylogeny, or 
descent from other forms ; paleo- 
botany, or fossil forms ; geographi- 
cal distribution: taxonomy, or clas- 
sification and economic uses. In 
itself it constitutes a large division 
of Biology, or the science of life, and 
is thus associated with Zoology, 
which deals with animal life. B. is an 
ancient branch of learning, dating 
from the time of Solomon, who ‘ spake 
of trees, from the cedar of Lebanon 
to the hyssop on the wall ’ (1 Kings 
iv. 33). Herodotus and Aristotle were 
conversant ^vith the science, while 
Theophrastus studied the morphology 
of plants. Another Greek, Discoridos, 
seems to have been the first author of 
a book on Materia Medica, while 
Pliny wrote of grafting and budding, 
and recognised the sexuality of 
flowers. In the year 1532 Otho 
Brunsfels, a Bernese physician, pub- 
lished the Herbanim Vivee Eicones, 
in which he described about 210 
species, about one-fifth of the whole 
number of those which had been dis- 
covered up to his day by the Greek, 
Homan, and Arabian Jiorbalists. As a 
reformer of the science he was fol- 
lowed by Tragus, Fuchs, and Matthlo- 
lus, and especially by Conrad Gesner, 
a native of Zurich, who was assisted 
by compilers in making a collection 
of known species fi’om various books. 
The followers of Gesner were 
ous, and among the most disti: 
of them, between the years 1 
1660, were Turner, Dodoens 
Clusins CiEsalpinus, and the ^ 

The knowledge of so many 
made classification imperat: 
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by Henshaw in 1661, while Hook 
excited attention by his examination 
of cellular tissue, and Grew gave rise 
to physiological B. The true prin- 
ciples of classification were at len^h 
obtained by John Hay, wlio ex- 
pounded these in his Ilistoria Planla- 
rum, the first volume of which ap- 

E eared in 1686. Tho science had now 
ecome so firmly established in Eng- 
land that a professorship of B. was 
created at Oxford, and tho chair was 
filled by Dr. Robert Morison {1620- , 
83). In Franco J. P. do Tournofort 
was elected professor at tho Jm’din 
des Plantes, and in 1700 ho described 
his system of classification in his 
Inslilutiones. This was subsequently 
displaced by Linnasus, whoso Specks 
Ptaniarum was published in 1753, and 
who revolutionised tho whole of this 
branch of B. Ho insisted on tho 
Importance of a good nomenclature, 
and examined particularly tho sexual 
system of plants. Eleven years after 
the death of Liunreus, A. L.do Jussieu, 
in 1789, produced, under tho name of 
Genera Planlannh, an arrangement 
of plants according to tiicir natural 
relations, using ns stcpping-stouc.s 
Roy and Tournefort. A, T. Brong- 
nlart, the French botanist, is respon- 
sible for an increase of knowledge in 
the fertilisation of plants, establishing 
the tiioory of Amici that pollen-tubes 
— T-n t-ue work of ciussi- 
amnndSirWm. 
ifossor of B. in 
. of Kow Garden 

in 1641, navo conUiontod greatly In 
■ ■ . 'jenem Plantii- 

Imprimis in 
Serrnta Dc- 
3 classification 
10 present time 
i divided into 
Tlinilophyta, 


hlatthmV'Lob'elVa Dutch physician, I Bryophyta, Pmridopnyta, and .Spor- 
•’ - — o •- ‘o,. of I ninpliyta, each of winch is again 

- 1 divided. Tiio Thallopliyta inoludcH 
3 1 tlio Aigro, to which all sea-weeds and 
- ] many fresh-wator plants belong, and 
! tho h'lingi, to which iinisliioom.s, toad- 
stools, and moulds belong; the Lichens 

-w - . ... -■liirnctcrlstlcs 

; . and are also 

Tho Bryo- 
■icbido liver- 
worts and mosses, wlnlo tlio Ptcrido- 
pliyta, or Vascular Ci-yptogams, com- 
prise ferns, selaginellas, oquisotniii, 

and cluh mosses. The Spornmphyta. 

tlio 1 Phanerogams, or Flowering Plants Is 
tho largest group, and is sulidivldcd 
into Gj-innospei-nis and Angiospeniis. 
Tlio gj-ninospermons flowering plants 
aro trees or slirnhs wiilcii liavo their 
ovuIc.s freely exposed, tlio carpel is 
not closed to form ovary, style, or 
stigran, tlie flowers arc always uni- 
sexual and the plants nsimlly inonoool- 


perfect, but it comprehended several 
combinations which aro recognised at [ 
the present day, e.p. plants belonging , 
to the Leguniinosm and Gramineae. 
VVm. Tumor, known as tho ‘ Father! 
of English B.’ succeeded Lohel, pub- 
lislung a book on sy-stematio arrange- 
ment in 1551, and in 1597 a barber- 
surgeon of Holborn, John Gerard, 
wrote lus Herbal, which was the 
standard hook of English botanists 
in the 17 th century. A methodical 
arrangement of plants ivas discovered 
by Ciesalpiuus, a Roman physician 
attached to the court of Pope Sixtus 
V., whoso De Plantis appeared in 
1583.' Later on other discoveries were 
made, c.p. spiral vessels were described 
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i oa';;thoyincludetheCycads,Com{ers,l ovules, a style, and a stimna. When 
and Gnetaceuj. The anglospermousi in a single flower both androeclnm and 
' flowering plants are numerous, and gynasccum arc present. It Is said to 
■comprise many shrubs and trees as 1 be hermaphrodite or bisexual, e.a. 
well as herbaceous plants and grasses. ) buttercup; when the flower consists 
Among them the Monocotyledons arc of only one of these organs, it is uni- 
plants which have only one seed-leaf, sexual. If hermaphrodite, male and 
and they are usually characterised by female flowers are all found on one 
having parallel venation in their plant, e.g. ash, it is polygamous ; if 
leaves, the flowers in parts of threes, the unisexual flowers occur on the 
«.a. the palms, grasses, lilies, and same plant, e.g. hazel, they are 
orchids: theUicotyledons are plants monoecious: and If on diflercntplants. 
which have two seed-leaves, and are e.g. willow, they are dioecious. The 
characterised by having reticulate internal morphology, or histology, of 
venation in the leaves, anil the flowers plants is concerned with the cell, its 
in parts of twos, fours, or fives, e.g. origin, structure, contents, etc., the 
buttercups, roses, parsley, nettles, tissues and tissue-systems to wdiich it 
bluebells, and oak. In studying the gives rise. The changes in these con- 
morphology of plants it is usual to tents, the fusion of cells, the thicken- 
begin with the simplest form of vege- ing of the cell-wall, its growth in 
table life, and this may bo seen in surface-extent, and its chemical 
some algm. The lowest plant is a uni- changes are a few of the subjects 
cellular body composed of proto- which must bo studied in connection 
plasm, containing a single nucleus, with histology. The physiology of 
and several chloroplasts which are plants deals with the processes they 
coloured green by chlorophyll. In undergo for their nutrition and 
the next form the plant shows a dis- growdh. Water is essential to all 
tinction between a base and apex, plants, and the living substance of a 
one descending into the earth for green plant is built up of carbon, 
fixation and to obtain nourlsliment, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, 
tlio other ascending to the light, and phosphorus, while such other 
Among the Bryophyta there is no chemical elements as calcium, potas- 
fiiich differentiation into root and slum, magnesium, iron, sodium, 
shoot, but in the Pteridophj’ta both silicon, and chlorine also enter into its 
are present. In tlie Phanerogams, of composition. The carbon is obtained 
course, a root and shoot are the from the carbon dioxide of the atmo- 
essentlal parts of a plant, and special- sphere by the green parts of the 
Isation of other members roaolms a plant in the presence of light by 
very high point. The shoot bears means of the process known as pholo- 
upon it many leaves and modifica- synthesis, or carbon assimilation. All 
tions of leaves, the most noticeable the other elements are procured by 
being the foliage-leaf, which consists j rool-absorplion, a method by which 
of a vagina, or leaf-base: petiole, or water containing salts in solution 
stalk: and lamina, or blade. In many passes into the plant through the 
Dicotyledons, but few Monocotylc- root. It is evidentthat a largeamount 
dons, the vagina has tw'o little out; | of water is absorbed, and the surplus 
growtlLS called stipules, e.g. the rose. ; is given off from the rerial parte as 
The embryonic leaves of a plant arc i vapour by the process of Iranspira- 
known ns cotyledons, the membranous | lion, which, as it is regulated by the 
loaves found on underground stems | vital activity of the plant. Is by no 
or serving ns protection for buds are means identical with mere evapora- 
known as scale leaves, while the leaf- 1 tion. Respiration, in plants, unlike 
structure in the axil of which a flower | carbon-assimilation, takes place over 
appears is called a bract. The flowers ; their whole surface. Independent of 
themselves are made up entirely of ' light and chlorophyll; it is a breathing 
leaves, and a complete, perfect dico-i process as contrasted with one which 
tylcdon hn.s present a calyx, corolla, feeds, and the two are opposed in that 
androjeium and gyntreeum all com- ! respiration absorbs oxygen and gives 
posed of lea vc.s. In Monocotyledons out carbon dioxide, while photo - 
the calyx and corolla (i.e. tire sepals . simthcsis performs the reverse action, 
and petals) arc fused together, and , Growth is the result of all the various 
the restilt is a perianth. Tlio essential j building-up and breaking-down pro- 
organs of the flower are the androe- j cesses which constitute metabolism, 
cium. or stemens, and pr/nrecenm, or , The simple cell which is the fonnda- 
plstil, because it is they which are) tion of plant-life receives nourish - 
responsible for the reproduction of , ment by carbon-assimilation and 
their kind. The stamens are com - 1 other nutritive processes, hence grows 
posed of a filament and anther, in ' in extent, while the cell-wall grows by 
Which is stored the pollen that | means of respiration, which decom- 
j fertilises the female organs. The J poses the protoplasmic substance, 
pistil consists of an ovary containing ' seta free energj’, and forms certain 
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necessarj" building - up substances. 
Reproduction is effected sexually and 
asexnaliy; in the former case two 
sexual cells, or gamdes, fuse together 
to produce a eell wliich eventnaliy 
develops into a new plant; in tho 
latter part of the parent plant, either 
a single reproductive cell called a 
spore, or a speoialised vegetative part 
gives rise directly to a now plant. In 
the lower divisions of tho vegetable 
kingdom an alternation of generations 
is often to bo observed, i.c. a spore 
produces a new plant which in its turn 
gives rise to gametes, and the plant 
resulting from the fusion of gametes 
again produces spores. In tho liigher 
plants the sexual method is pre- 
dominant; the jiollon, when trans 


Planzengcographic, 1S90; for paleo- 
botany, P. Schimper’s Traiti <te 
Paliontologic Vigdalc. 1S69-74; J. W. 
Dan-son’s Geological II istoru of Plants, 
1888; A. C. Seward’s Fossil Plants, 
1898; D. n. Scott’s Studies in Fossil 
Botang, 1909. Sec also J. Britten and 
G. S. Boulger’s Biographical Index 
of British and Irish Boia)nsts, 1893. 

Botany Bay (and suburb), an inlot 
on the W. of tho co. of Cumberland. 
Xcw South IVnlcs, Au.stralia. On its 
shore is the township of B. forming 
a suburb of .Sydney. It was discovered 
by Captain Cook in 1770 who landed 
at a spot now marked bj- a monumout 
and took possession for the crown. It 
received its name from John Banks, 
the botanist of the party, on account 


ferred to the stigma, sends out a of tho great variety of its flora. Tho 
pollen-tube which pierces both stigma tn. was fixed upon as a convict sottle- 
and style, finally reaching an ovule i ment, but the idea was abandoned 
and converting it into a seed with I and tho settlement uas made at 
power of reproducing its^kind. Tho Sydney instead. Tho first governor 
geographiCiU distribution oI\plants is [ was Arthur Philipp, 1788. 'The trans. 
the science which endeavours 'to dis- i portation of criminals to New .South 
cover tho reasons for tho preseiice or ; Wales censed in 1840. 


absence of particular plants in varib.us 
parts of the globe. Tho first step ft' 
this scionce is, naturallj', the arrang- 
ing of the plants in their different 
areas, and then tho consideration of 
their chief oiiaractoristics, thoir modi- 
fications, methods of life, tho effect of 
the soil and oxtoriial conditions, their 
relation to plants in other areas and 
Icindrod subjects. Various special 
articles should l)o consulted on these 
points, such as tho article entitled 
Arctic Exit.oration ( Flora). Paleo- 
botany, or fo.ssil B., is a study which 
has engaged the attention of scientists 
for little over a century, though occa- 
sional reference to fossil plants Jiavc 
been made by early writers. Leaf im- 
pressions were first recorded by J. D. 
ilagu in 10B4, and the firet book pub- 
lished in Britain on such a subject 
was that of Eduard Lhuyd, who in 
1699 produced his Lythophylacii 
Britannici Iconographia. The chief 
work of A. E. Brongniart was his 
Prodrome d’une Ilistoire des Vigilaux 
Fossiles, which appeared between the 
years 1828 and 1847. Jlore modern 
paloobotanists are Scott, .Seward, 
Solumper, and Dawson. See, for 
cla.ssification, G. Bentham and .1. D. 
Hooker’s Genera Plantanim, 18C2-83; 
-A. Engler and K. Prantl’s Die 
Nalilrlichen Plnnzenfamilien, 1887 ; 
Dr. B. Warming's Den Sylematiske 
Boianik, 1891; forgenora i morphologj', 
etc., D. H. Scott’s Introduction to 
Structural Botany, 1894; S. H. Vinos’ 
Student’s Text-hook of Botany, 1902: 
and Prof. E. Strasburger’s Practical 
Botany, new English edition, 1912; 
for geographical distribution. II. 
R.Qrisobach’s Die Vegetation der Erde, 
1872; 0. Drude’s Ilandhuch der 


Bot-fly is tlic name of any specie.^ 
of dipterous insect of tho family 
Histridie. Tlicso flics are Inigo and 
hixiry, with very short nntcnnie. anil 
theiF lawns are usually to ho found 
in m'd'.tmnals. Gasirophilus cgui Is 
the gndii'.V of tho horso, which lap its 
eggs on tiu?.animnrs hairs ; tho linrso 
is irritated liJid licks them off, tho 
larvae remnin\i'' its stomach until 
ready to pupate, then pass out and 
bccoTiio mat\irc J^xtcrnal to their host. 
^Csinis ovis oco\^'^ Jn tho nostrils of 
sheep ; (JC. in the skin of tho 

reindeer ; hovis on tiio 

icffs of cattle, nnt'l tho Inrvtc often 
occasion imrblcs tninoiirs under 

the skin of the !>acl^‘ , ,, , 

Both. Jan (1010-^2), and Andreas 
(1009-50), Dutcli pdrinters, born at 
Utrcclit, and early I'vent to Italy, 
being: two of tho flrstl* I^^dch 0010101*3 
to conio definitely Italian iii- 

fltioncc. At Vonico 1 rm 

Andreas was dromicd hte a canal. Iih^ 
two worked tojrcthor.li palntinj: 
tlio landscapes into ^^lybich Andreas 
painted tlio figrurcs andh aninials. Jan 
deals with tho scoiicry yof Italian 
lakes in tho manner* oV f Claud Lor- 
raine. Both brothers aljiso executed 
otchinps. ’,1 

Botha, Louis ^9®** 

poneral and statesman, fi rst I renner 
of tiio Union of Soulli or 

0110 of the Voortrekkers. n'vas born at 
Greytown <Natel). lio\ saw active 
service in savaRc warfarct and served 
as field cornet in 1887. i 

fictticd in Vrylield district #^, on- 

represented in tlic Volksi^jWd of IS.L. 
In tho war of 1809 lie siV-^rved under 
Lucas Meyer, but lio sc j’oa received 
hlfirher commission.^. Ilc/n was In coin- 
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inand of the Boers at Colonso and 
•Spion Kop. Durinf? these conflicts he 
Rained sucli higli reputation tliat he 
ivas made commander-in-chief of the 
Traasvaal Boers on the decease of 
Gonerai Joubert. After the fali of 
Pretoria he reorganised the Boer re- 
sistance witli a view to continued 
Ruoriila warfare. Tliis movement was 
•successful in its aim, for the Boers 
resisted for three years. He was chief 
representative of his countrymen in 
the peace negotiations of 1902. Ho 
went to Europe with Generals Be 
Wet and De la Roy in order to raise 
funds to enable the Boers to resume 
tlieir former avocation.". During the 
I)eriod of reconstruction under British 
rule. General Botha gave liberal 
advice with regard to measures 
wlileh ho tliouglit would tend to the 
maintenance, order, and prosperity of 
ids people in tlie Transvaal. After 
the granting of sclf-gov. to the Trans- 
vaal in 1007, B. was called upon bj' 
Lord Sclborne to form a gov. In the 
next j’ear ho was present at the 
colonial conference in London. On 
tlus oooa.sion ho declared the wholo- 
heart.od adhesion of tlie Traimvaa! to 
the Brltisli empire and his intention 
to work for the weifaro of the country. 
Resigned on Dec. 14, 1912, on account 
of disaccord in his cabinet. 

Bothie, originally denoted a humble 
cottage or hut, but later it denoted a 
barely furnislicd and gonerallyuncom- 
fortable dwelling for farm servants. 
The system prevails in the E. and 
north-eastern diets, of Scotland, and 
consists of building the outliouses 
(barns, stables, etc.) of a farmstead 
In the form of barracks in which the 
maio servants reside. The cubic con- 
tents are generally disproportionate 
to the number of Inmates, and the 
furniture is of a rude and uninviting 
character. 

Bothnia was in former times the 
name of a country of R. Europe 
which extended aiong the eastern 
and western coasts of what was then, 
us it is now, the Gulf of B. The 
eastern portion now is included in 
Finland, and the western in the 
■Swedish province of Norrland. 

Bothnia, Gulf of. is the name given 
to that part of the Baltic Sea between 
CO” and GO” N. lat..and 17° and 25° 30' 
E. long. To the S. are the Aland Is.: 
the eastern shore of the gulf is part 
of Finland, the western and northern, 
of Sweden and Lapland. The depth 
varies from 20 to 50 fathoms. Naviga- 
tion is rendered diffloult by the 
number of small is., sand-banks, and 
cliffs, or ‘ skners,’ but there arc many 
good harbours. Numerou.s rivs. flow 
Into the gidf from Sweden and Fin- 
land; the alluvinl deposit from these 
has caused the land to encroach on 


the sea in the upper part of the gulf. 
The contrary has been the case in the 
S.W., where the sea is gradually over- 
flOTOng the land. The salinity of the 
water is not great, and is less when 
the rivs. arc flowing into it. In winter, 
however, the whole surface is general ly 
frozen so hard that sledges can be 
driven over it. 

Bothriocephalus is a genus of 
Cestoda, or tapeworms, which belong 
to the I^latyhelminthes. The species 
have two weak and flat suckers, the 
body is segmented and the head has 
no hooks. B. latus is parasitic on man, 
and as its first stage occurs in fish it is 
found in countries where fish is not 
thoroughly cooked, as in Russia, 
Poland, Switzerland, and S. France. 
It may attain a length of 30 ft. B. 
liguloideus occurs in China and Japan 
and grows to a length of 8 in. 

Bothwell, a town of Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, situated on the r. b. of the 
Clyde. It is a residential quarter for- 
Glusgow. The riv. is crossed by a 
suspension ' ' ’ - - • . • ■ . 

bridge whi' 
battle foug 

underMonmouth and the Covenanters, 
in which the latter were utterly de- 
feated in 1679. In the vicinity is the 
splendid Norman ruin of B. Castle. 
There is also a priory founded in the 
13th century. The manse of B. was 
the bp. of Joanna Baillie (1762-1851), 
dramatist and poetess. 

Bothwell, Adam (c. 1527 93), .Scot- 
ti.sh divine, bishop of Orkney, 1562. 
j On commission for revising Book of 
, Disciplirte, 1563; lord of session, 
1 1565. He was one of the four Scotch 
! bishops who embraced the Reforma- 
tion. He performed, after Protestant 
form, the marriage ceremonj- of Jlarj- 
and Bothwell at Holyrood House, but 
soon afterwards deserted her party, 

' and crowned and anointed her infant 
son, Charles James, at Stirling, 1567. 

I B. was for a time suspended from the 
' ministry by the General Assembly, 
1567, for solemnising the marriage of 
Mary and the Earl of B. He ex- 
changed a part of his bishopric of 
Orkney with Robert Stewart for the 
abbey of Holyrood House, about 
1570. Imprisoned for a time for 
opposing Jlorton. On commission to 
frame a revised ecclesiastical settle- 
ment, 1572; one of the lords of articles 
at parbament, 1584. See Keith’s 
Calalomio of Scotch Bishops, 1824; 
Burton’s Historn of Scotland, iv., 
1867; Mackie’s History of Holyrood 
i House, 1829. 

, Bothwell, James Hepburn, Earl of 
I (c. 1536-78), was the son of the 
I third carl, succeeded his lather in 
^ 1550. In addition to the family 
estates and titles he succeeded also 
' to the hereditary offices, which in- 
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■eluded that of the lord high admiral take place and B. parted from Slarv, 
of Scotland. He showed himself at reached the Orkners, and from there 
the beginning of his career to be sailed to Norway. ' He was captured 
thoroughly anti-English and he soon by the authorities and sent to Copen- 
joined himself to the party of Mary hagcn. He managed to obtain tlic 
of Guise, although he himself was a good pill of the king, and all efforts 
Protestant. He had a violent quarrel to obtain his surrender p-ere in vain. 
Pith Arran, a quarrel which originated Ho still frequently corresponded with 
in his appropriation of a sum of Mary, but as his restoration pas im- 
money which p’as sent by Queen possible, Mary demanded a divorce, 
Elizabeth to the lords of the con- Piiieh she obtained in 1570. His later 
gregation. He was employed by the years p-ero spent in solltar.v confine- 
Scottish courts on many missions, raent P'hich brought on insanity. He 
and in 1561 was sent from Paris by died on April 14. 

Mary Queen of Scots to summon Bothynoderes is a genus of colcop- 
parliament. He made peace with terous insects of the family Cur- 
various of his rivals, and although culionidie. The species are usually 
he had but recently been made a prettily mottled, the common colours 
privy councillor he again p-as ordered being grey, black, and p-hito. B. 
to leave the city on the outbreak of albidits (or Curcidfo albidiis) is about 
riots betP’een himself and his enemies, half an incli long and is p-hito, p'ith 
For a short time he suffered imprison- the central part of the thorax, a 
ment, it being alleged that ho had facia, and four spots on the ping -cases 
plotted with Arran against Mary. Ho black. 

broke prison, and although he again Bolocudos, a barbarous tribe of S. 
submitted to the queen, lie %vas forced American Indians of En.stern Brazil, 
into exile owing to the predominance inliabiting the E. Coast Range. Their 
of the influence of Murray. In 15C4 name is derived from tlie Portuerucso 
being captured on Holy Is. ho suffered ‘ botoque,’ a plug. P ith reference to the 
a short imprisonment again, this time wooden plugs or discs P'oru in tlieir 
in the Tower. He pas recalled, how- lips. They are belop- medium height, 
ever, to aid Mary In putting down the broad-shouldered, and remarkable for 
insurrection of Murray, and he now the depth and muscular development 
comes forp-ard as the champion of of chest. Their features are broad 
Mary. Mary married to Darnley was and flat, puth higli cheek-bones, p idn 
gradually becoming more and more nostrils, and thick lips. Tiiey arc of a 
tired of her feeble husband. The light yellopish brop-n colour and have 
murder of Rizzio in March 1566, the general yollop’ tint of Mongolie 
marks the beginning of the complete races. They p-andcr naked in woods 
ascendency of B., and Mary began to and live chiefly on forest produets, 
show a marked preference for him. He They loolt upon the sun and moon as 
p-as made the most pop’orful noble in the bestop-ers of blessings, and they 
Scotland, and estates p’ere sliop-ered arc abjectly afraid of spirits. At a 
upon him, and Mary shop'cd her burial fires arc made round tiie gi-avo 
affection for him in many other ways to drive ap-ay evil spirits. They live 
also. She visited him at Dunbar ; he in rough shelters of leaf and bast, 
P'as wounded, she rode forty miles to seldom over 4 ft. in heiglit. Efforts 
see him; and finaliv she p-as present have constantly been made to nnnihil- 
with him when the final disposal of ate them, and theVortugueseregarded 
Darnley was arrived at, and he liim- them more as p-lld beasts than as 
sell superintended all the arrange- human beings. 

ments wliioh led to the blowing up of Bolosani, a tn. in Roumanln, cap. of 
Kirk of Fields. B. stood his trial for the prov. of same name, 47 m. S.E. 
the murder, but Lennox was practi- of Czernowitz. Pop. 31,000. 
cally forbidden to attend, and B. pas Bo-Tree, or Ficus relitjinsa, is a tree 
declared not guilty. Ho nop' made of the order Jloracenj : it is allied to 
preparations for his marriage with the Banyan (q.v.), and is sometimes 
Mary, and although his previous called the Pcepui tree. It has long, 
marriage p-as declared null and void, sharply-pointed leaves from which 
it is doubtful p-hethcr his marriage to rain drips off very readily, and grops 
Mary p-as legal at aU according to the in damp forests. The milky latc.v 
lap' of the Roman Catholic Church, yields caoxitchouc. Vishnu is said 
On May 12, he was created Duke of to have been bom beneath thl« 
Orkney and Shetland, and on the tree. 

15th, Alary and ho pcro married Botrychium is the name of a gcnu.s 
according to the Protestant rites, of ferns of the order Ophioglossaccw 
The nobility, however, quickly rallied which grow In temperate and tropical 
together to effect his defeat, and he lands, and in Britain are represented 
' ■ ~ ' by i?. Ijunaria, the common moon- 

iwort. The stem is a subterranean 
rhizome, thcroots arc fleshy , branched , 
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and produce no buds, and the leaves 
grow so slowly that they take five 
years to show above ground. The 
sporophylls are petiolate and bear 
a fertile and a sterile lamina, which 
are usually both branched. The 
prothallus is a small, ovid body, 
with scattered root-hairs, and usually 
bear antheridia on the upper, arche- 
gonia on the lower, surface. The pro- 
thallus of B. virginianum remains 
fixed to the sporophyte for about 
live years. 

Botryllus is the typical genus of 
tunloates of the family Botryllidte, 
first observed by Gartner and after- 
wards estab. by Pallas. The species.' 
are sub -marine, very small, soft, 
irritable, and contractile, and are 
found adhering to other bodies in 
bunches of ten or twelve arranged 
like rays of a star round a common 
centre. They are found in Europe, 
N. America, and the Mediterranean. 

Botrytis is a minute fungus to 
which what is called mildew is often 
attributable. The tiny plants appear 
ns a brownish-white patch on the 
object they have attacked, but under 
a microscope they arc seen to consist 
of upright broum stalks, branched at 
the tips, each branch bearing pale- 
coloured spores. Tlioy attack the 
fibres of vegetable fabrics, such as 
linen and cotton, when placed in 
damp places, seedling pines, liiles, 
decayed stems of various plants, and 
decaying fruit. 

Botta, Carlo Giuseppe (176G-1837), 
It. poet and historian, bom in Pied- 
mont. Studied medicine in Turin, and 
liecamo a physician in the Fr. army. 
In 1790 he was appointed member of 
the provi.=ional gov. of Piedmont. 
After the incorporation of Piedmont 
with France he went to Paris, where, 
as member of the ‘ corps 16gislatif,’ 
lie gave offence to Napoleon. After 
the Itcstoration ho became rector of 
academies at Nancy and Rouen. In 
1830 he was allowed to return to his 
native tn. and received a pension. He 
died in Paris. His early works are 
on Corfu, Dalmatia, and the Ameri- 
can Revolution ; Histoirc des jievples 
d’Jlalic ; Sloria d’ Italia dal 1 490 al 
1 S 14 , consisting of Guicciardini’s work 
anil his own continuation of it. 

Botta, Paul Emile (c. 1S05-70), Fr. 
traveller and archaologist, son of 
Carlo Giuseppe B., a celebrated Italian 
liistoiian. In 1820 lie accompanied 
an expedition of discovery round the 
globe wliich lasted tlirce years. As 
physlciau to Mehcmet Ali he accom- 
panied ills expedition to Sennaar in 
1830. He was subsequently appointed 
consul at Alexandria, consular-agent 
at Mosul, and in 1S3G consul-general 
at Tripoli. In this situation he re- 
mained for twenty years. During this 


period he made his memorable ex- 
plorations of the mounds of Kon- 
yanjik and Khonsabad. Ho was pro- 
moted officer of the Legion of Honour 
in 1845. His greatest work was 
Mcmumenls de Ninive dicouvert et 
discril par P. E. Botta. Ho died near- 
Poissy in April. 

Bottari, Giovanni Gaetano (1689- 
1775),aBcholarly Italian priest,bom at 
Florence. He assisted in the publica- 
tion of a new edition of tlie Pocabo- 
lario della Crvsca, and was later ap- 
pointed librarian at the Vatican. His 
writings are numerous, and include- 
works on the catacombs at Rome, and 
an edition of Virgil. 

Bottego, Vittorio (1801-97), an It., 
explorer, in 1892 started from Berbera 
and reached the Upper Juba, which 
he explored to its source. Between 
1895 and 1897 he explored the neigh- 
bourhood of Lakes Slargherita and 
Rudolf, and the Sobat riv. system,, 
but in the latter year -was murdered 
in the Abyssinian Highlands by the- 
Somalis. For an account of his first 
journey see his book Viaggi di 
Scoperta nell Cuore dell' Africa, 1895;- 
for an account of the second see- 
Seconda Spediaione Bottego, 1899, by 
Varmutelli and Citernl. 

Bottesini, Giovanni (1823-89), con- 
trabassist, born at Ooma in Lom- 
bardy on Doc. 24. Ho went on a 
concert tour in 1840 which extended 
to America. During this tour he- 
established his fame as the greatest 
master of the double-bass fiddle. 
Ho directed the Italian opera from 
1846 in Havana, Paris, Palermo, and 
Barcelona. He became director of the 
Conservatory at Parma. He com- 
posed among other works four operas 
and an oratoria. One of his best 
compositions is his Methode de com- 
plite de contre-basse. 

Bbttger, Johann Fredrioh (1C82 
1719), porcelain manufacturer, prac 
Used alchemy until Augustu.s, elector 
of Saxony, employed him more pro- 
fitably in his pottery works. He was 
the first European to reproduce 
porcelains exactly like the Chinese. 
With state prisoners for workmen, 
he manufactured his ‘ red porcelain,’ 
resembling Chinese ‘ boccaros ’ (tea- 
pots) at the fortress of Meissen. This 
was so dense that a lapidary could 
polish it like a stone. 

Botticelli, Sandro, more properly 
Alessandro di Mariano dei Filipepi 
(1444-1510), a celebrated Florentine 
painter. Ho derived his name of B. 
apparently from his eldest brother, 
who was a I rokcr in a fair way of 
business, and who seems to havetaken 
charge of the boy : this brother was 
nicknamed BotticeUo. He seems to 
have been physically weak, and was 
probably at an early age apprenticed, . 
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since his father was too poor to per- Communion of St. Jerome.’ Tlic 
mit him to remain at home and do death of Lorenzo tlie Maimificent led 
nothing:. He would seem to liave to considerable political disturbances 
spent his early apprentice.ship with in Florence, but Sandro seems to hare 
his brother Antonio, who was a gold - 1 stiil continued his labours with hi- 
smith, but having shown a great ' own patron Lorenzo, and to have 
aptitude for painting he was appren- executed a number of drawings for 
ticed to the famous Fra Filippo Lippi, him. During the period w hich fob 
For eight years he remained under lowed the execution of Savonarola 
the guidance of this master, and was we find that B. became a devoted 
probably employed in helping to follower of that friar, and all In- 
complete the frescoes which Lippi works of this period aro iimrked li.v 
had been commissioned to do at the strong reh‘gioij.s eon viction nhicli 
Prato. In 1467 Lippi left Florence for ! lie seems to have felt. To this period 
Spoleto, and B. was left to do hisjare ' " ' ■•"'heNaUvitv’ 

work without the influence of the and " '>oss.’ After 

master. At this period he seems to tl>e 'Gth century 

have come under totally fresh in- we of liim; we 

flucnces, from wiiich he learnt much how ting on com- 

that he would probably never Iiave ; mittees of hrs fellow artists. Tliroucli 
learned from Lippi. In 1470 appeared all his paintings there runs the vein 
one of his great pictures, ‘ Fortitude,’ of poetical and jnystical fantasy. Side 
which is at present in the Uffizi. Tlie by side, however, with ids capacity 
realistic influence of this period of ids for strong religious convictions ran 
life is also obvious in tlie paintings of the rough and ready humour of the 
‘Judith and Holoternes,’ and ‘ St. . Florence of his time. He died in May, 
Sebastian.’ During tins period he had probably not very well off, but at ail 
also come into contact with a number : events with sufficient of tiris world's 
of the painting schools of Florence, , goods to keep Idm from pomuy and 
and had contracted the friendship of ; want. 

Leonardo da Vinoi. A number of tlie I Bottiger, Carl Vilhelm (1S07-7S), a 
Madonnas wdiiob are ascribed from | Swedish nutlior, was made professor 
this period to Sandro liavc been of resthetios at Upsala University in 
proved not to be by this artist at all, 1 1856, and professor of modern litcra- 
but by imitators of him. Sandro camo | tore two years Inter. Ho suecoeded 
also under the patronage of Lorenzo i Ids father-in-law, Esaias Tegnfr. 
the Magnificent, aud executed several | bislio)) of Vexio, the greatest of 
works for him, iii addition to incor- 1 Swedish authors, as a member of tlie 
porating many portraits of the Medici I Academy. He wrote priueipnliy 
family in some of his most famous I IxTic poetry, distiiiguislied by grace- 
pictures. His great patron, liowever, I fid sentiment and style, tliongli 
w-as another Lorenzo de’ Medici, who j sometimes inclined to morbidity. He 
wa.s related to the family of Lorenzo i pub. also an ndmirable series of inono- 
the Magnificent. For this patron B. graphs on Swedisli men of letters, 
painted Ids famous ■ Primavera ’ I His collected works have lieen luib. 
about tlie year 1478. He painted sev. 1 in six vols.; the iiest known are 

' ’[A'j/ore smigcr, 1883, and Lyriska 
.Sliickcn, 1837-39. 

Bbttigor, Karl August (176(1-1835), 
artists in the decoration of tlie chapel 1 Ger. arcliieologist. after iioidiiig tlie 
of Sixtus IV. at the Vatican, au<‘ ' . ■ - -> (ITS-)), and 

was probably responsible for a- pi-in. of tlic 

papa! portraits which decorate ' (1791). where 

chapel. Of his celebrated frescoes of 'he was intimate with IVieland. 
this period may he mentioned ‘The Goethe, and Scliiiler. His inex- 
History of tlie Life of Mose.s,’ • Tlie haustiblo store of literary energy wa.s 
Destruction of Korah. Datlinii, and dissipated between studies on u 
Abiram,’ and ‘ The Temptation of Itomaii lady’s toilet, anct. Ok. pciiip- 
Christ by Satan.’ This period may be ture, court pages, etc. His volii- 
taken as the greatest in tlie life-work miiious writings are now regarded ii* 
of tlie painter, and it is probably to, learned compendia of interesting 
this period that we owe the produc- 1 information. 

tion of another "Adoration of the' Bottini. Enrico (1837-1993), an It. 
Magi.’ ITom Rome he returned to I surgeon, was born at Slmdclla, in Die 
Florence, where ho continued Iiis prov. of Pavia. He was apiioiiited 
labours for the next ten years. ' lecturer in obstetrics and .surgery at 
Amongst the works which he pro - 1 Novara in 1865, a post wbieli lie held 
duced at this time are: ‘The Mac- j until 1877, wlieii lie wa.s appointed 
nificat,’ ‘ Abundance.’ ’ Birth of i professor of surgery at Pavia. He 
Venus,’ ‘Pallas and the Centaur,’ : was. liowever, oidiged to resign Ids 
‘ The Aununciatioii,’ and ’ Tlie Last professorsliip in 1SS7. in w-liieli year 
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Jie was elected nienibcr of parliament 
for Ills native tn. lie was afterwards 
a member of tlie Cliami)er of Deputies 
and tlien took up his professorial 
chair again before he retired to San 
Remo, wliore ho died. Uis work on 
the use of carbolic acid in operations 
was pub. in 18GG; he was also noted 
for his skill in operative surgery. De 
was among the first to recognise how 
parasitic organisms help to cause 
(lisca.ses. 

Bottle (from Fr. houleillc (through 
dim. of Lat. boUa, a flask); from this is 
also derived the Eng. butt). 'Die word 
denotes a vessel, usually of glass, with 
a narrow neck, for containing lifiuids. 
The first Bs. were i)robably made of 
skins. The art of making glass Bs, 
and drinking glasses was known to 
the Romans at least before the year 
7!), for these articles and other vessels 
have been found in the ruins of 
Pompeii. In the Jliad the attendants 
are represented as bearing wine for 
use in a B. made of goat’s skin. The 
anct. Egj’ptians used skins for this 
purpose, and also the Greeks and 
Romans. In Southern Europe Bs. of 
skin are used for transport of wine, 
find In parts of Asia and Africa for 
caiTying and storing water. The 
Eg.vptians also had vases and Bs. of 
stone, alabaster, glass, bronze, silver, 
and gold. The Phmniclans and 
Romans made Bs. of glass and stone. 
Reference to skin Bs. is made in the 
N.T. in the phrase ‘ Put new wine 
into new Bs.,’ signifying that old Bs. 
being cracked and thin would easily 
burst from the pressure of the ga.s 
from the new wine. Bs. were made 
in England about I55S. A B. which 
contained two hogshead.s was blown 
at Leith in Scotland in January 1718. 
In fuodern times Bs. are usually 
made of glass. In Chicago Bs. made 
of paper were invented in 1887 and 
were largely used. They are light, 
cheap, and unbreakable. 'The in.side.s 
are lilted with a composition which 
is intended to resist the action of 
dyes, acids, and spirits, etc. Gla.s.s B. 
making is a flourisliing and advancing 
indu.stry and great developmentb 
have been made. In 1880 appeared 
Ashley’s patent for making glass Bs. 
by machinery. A few yeare later 
.screw-stopried Bs. were in universal 
use for aerated watere. Labour- 
saving machinery for filling has been 
introduced, and the latest develop- 
ments are machines for corking, 
slopping, labelling, arid wasliiug. In 
England the gla.Ss-making industry is 
chiefly carried on at St. Relens and 
.''undcrland, and .also in the’ Potteries' 
district. Tile work i.s very unhcaltliy 
on account of the chemicals used. 

Bottle Chart. .«ec OcK.w. 

Bottle Gourd is the name given to 


the hard outer skin of the fruit of the 
calabash-cucumber, which makes a 
useful water-bottle. The plant on 
which it grows is a member of the 
order Cucurbitacete, and is known as 
Lagenaria vulgaris. 

Bottle-nose is a name applied to 
various species of cetaceous mammals 
of the family Physetoridm and genus 
JIVpeTOodon, which are closely re- 
lated to the sperm-whales. These 
whales yield spermaceti and oil; they 
can dive very deeply and remain 
tmder water for a long time. H. 
rostratus is about 30 ft. long and is 
found In the X. Atlantic. 

Bottling Machine, the general term 
applied to a machine for filling 
bottles with any liquid, such as 
medicine, scent, spirituous liquors, 
etc., 60 that the air is excluded. The 
bottle must first be prepared by a 
thorough cleansing with hot water 
and soda, followed by a final waslung 
in imre cold water. The common 
form of machine is simple in construc- 
tion. It consists of an open tank from 
which run siphon tube.s, usually six 
in number. Below these runs a shelf 
on which the bottles rest, while lower 
still Is a trough to receive waste 
liquid. The operator starts the 
machine by sucking the siphon tubes 
in turn and putting a bottle on each 
tube. As each bottle is filled, it is 
removed and another substituted. 
Some machines work by gas pressure 
in a closed tank instead of by siphon- 
age. Codd’s machine, for the bottling 
of aerated waters, is by far the best 
of the kind, but is more complicated 
I than that described. 

Bottom Heat, a term in horticulture 
expressive of an artificial tempera- 
ture communicated from below by 
means of fermenting vegetable matter 
to the soil in which plants grow. It 
is used in order to keep the tempera- 
ture between the degrees of GO to 
90 F. in forcing vegetables, flowers, 
or fruits. 

Bottomley, Horatio W.. became 
Liberal M.P. for Hackney in 190G. 
As a ■ lay lawyer ’ he successfully de- 
fended Ids two cases of Regina r. 
Bottomlej' in 1893, in connection 
with the Hansard Union, which 
wound up in 1891, and Rex v. Bot- 
tomley. 1909, which was the cnl- 
minating point of the proceedings 
against him in connection with the 
Joint Stock and Finance Corporation 
of which he had been chairman and 
which had gone into liquidation in 
1900. As a journalist and newspaper 
■ proprietor he founded the Financial 
I Times, and was connected with sev. 
other papers, becoming eventually 
. proprietor of the .'Sun newspaper. 
This was taken over by the Globe 
people and died shortly afterwards. 
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while Mr. B. is at present acting his health giving way, owing to men- 

editor of John Bull, the first issue of tal shook, and of his death in the 

which appeared on June 9, 1906. He following year. 

also founded a companion paper, Bouchain, a Fr. vil. in tlio dept. 

Mrs. Bull. In addition to being pel-- of Nord, in the arron. of, and 12 m. 

haps the test ‘lay lawyer’ of his from, Valenciennes, on the Seus6o and 

time and a successful race-horse the Kscaut, Pop. ISOO. 

owTjer, he sat in parliament as an Bouchardon, Edme (1098-1762), a 

Independent Liberal, and attempted famous Froncli sculptor, born atChau- 

to popularise the phrase ‘Business mont. He .studied in Paris under the 

government.’ His denunciation of the younger Couston, and later in Koine. 

‘ Party System ’ in politics met wltli His best known work is tlio ‘ Foimtain 
a more ready acceptance, but he re- of GrenolJe,’ in Paris, while an cqucs- 
signed his seat in 1912. tiian statue of Louis XV. was de- 

Bottomry is a maritime term, stro.ved in 1792, He also oxeeutcd a 
When it is a matter of vital import- number of smaller worlis of merit, 
ance to raise money for the proper Boucher. Francois (1703-70), a !>. 
completion of a ship's voyage, and painter, born at Paris. Studied at 
there is no time to commimicate with Romo, and became member of the 
the owners, and the master has ex- Academy in 1734. In 1765 lie was 
hausted every other means for raising given a position as painter to Louis 
money then he maj' ‘ hypotliecato ’ XV. Ho was an artist of much ability 
thevessel,and,insomcoases,theeargo, and was oqually facile in the produo- 
i.e. he may give a bond or written tion of figure or landscape pictures, 
contract tor the loan of the money The muntcr of liis pictures and draw- 
advanced on the security' of the ship ings is said to liavo exceeded 10,000, 
and freight. This bond binds the and he also executed engraving."!. Ho 
owners to repay the loan within a became director of tlie Fr. Academy, 
limited time after the safe arrival of which post ho retained until ids 
the ship, but if the slu'p does not death. 

an’ive safely the money is not repaid. Boucher, Jonathan (173S-1SU1), an 
The holder of a B. bond has a right English clergyman and political 
to be paid before a mortgagee, but writer. He w’as born at Bloncogo, uc.ar 
will not bo paid until claims for wages Wigton in Curaberiandsbire, but 
or salvage have been satisfied. Where emigrated to Virginia about 1757, 
sev. bonds have been given, the last- where ho was engaged in tcaclilng. 
comer tabes priority over the others. Determining to take holy orders, ho 
Bottrop is a tn. of Germany in the returned to' England, and was or- 
prov. of Westphalia. It has raauufs. dained in 1762, and, in the same y_ear, 
of gunpowder and machinery. Pop. beciuno rector of Hnnovor, King 
15,000. Geoigo CO. Ho held this and subso- 

Botzen, or Bozen, is a tn. of the quont charges until 1770, when ho 
Tyrol, Austria-Hungary, situated at was obliged to resign, owing to_ his 
the confluence of the Talfer and the proclaimed Royalist views. Driven 
Eisach, 35 m. N.N.E. of Trent. It from the country by tiic Revolution, 
has a church dating from the 14tli he returned to England, where ho 
century, and fine public squares ; it was presented to tlio vicarage of 
is protected from the inundations of Epsom in Siurej', wiiicli ho retained 
the Talfer by a dj'ke 2 m, in length, until the time of Ids deatli. B. during 
which serves as a promenade. It is his residence in America had been on 
in the midst of a rich fruit region, terms of close friendship with Wasli- 
and is a well-known summer resort, ington, intimacy only being broken 
The site of the Roman Pons Drusi is Iiy their dilleronccs lognrding Ameri- 
supposed to be here. Pop. 15.000. can ' ’ ' ■“ - ■■ ■ 

Bouch, Sir 'Thomas (1822-80), civil on 
engineer, w'asborn atTliursley in Cum- are 
beriand. His very earliest tastes were heir. 

for engineering, and in 1839 ho began scqttcnccs of the Avtcrican Revohitioo, 
his career " ' ' After 1797 — a collection of some of Ids dis- 

tlds ho w Stock- courses delivered between 1703 and 

ton and . and in 1775. Ho devoted many of the In.st 

1849 became manager and engineer of years of Ids life to the compilation of 
the Edinburgh and Northern Rail- A Glossary of Archaic and Bro- 
way, and it is to him that the Forth vincial IVord.s, wliich was uucoiii- 
and Tay owe tlicir ‘ floatiiig railways.’ picted at tlio time of his death. Two 
He was the engineer of tlio Tay unsiicccssfiil attempts were made to 
Bridge, finished in 1S77, for which the publish tlds work, 
freedom of the town of Dundee was Boucher do Crevocoour do Perthes, 
conferred upon him. Ho was also Jacques (1786-1863), lorn at Rdthcl, 
made a knight. The disaster of the was an anthropologist and wTitcr. 
Tay Bridge in 1879 was the cause of Ho was employed by Napoleon In 
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vnriouB miBsions to Italj', Germany, lie stiidiefl, often as pioneer, goo- 

and Austria. Alter the Restoration ho logical formations in Germany, 

lived at Al)boville. Ho wrote poems, Austria, and Turkey. His Ao '/'nrgitfe 

j. travels, and works in arclimology. d' Europe (1840) may be quoted from 

it His cliiof work on the latter sulqect is a long catalog\ie ot puidieations. 

I)e la Crdation. His long investiga- Boufarik. a tn. of Algeria, 23 m. S. 
tions on stone weapons and otlier re- of Algiers by rail. I'op. 4021. 
mains of early liiiman civilisation in Boulleurs, Louis Francois, Duo do 
tertiary strata made him famous. (1044-1711), a luarelial of Franco who 
■; Bouchos-du-Rh'jne, a maritime attuincil great distinction, and was 
i dept, of .S.-Eastorn France, situated descended from one of tlie oldest 

at tlie moutii of tlio Rlione. Itlia-san families in Picardy. Serving under 

area of 2000 sq. m. Itconsists of tliree Cond6, Turenno, Crdqui, and Catinat, 

; arrons., viz., Marsuillo.s, Aix, and he attained rapid promotion, and his 

Arles. The western portion, known as marslial’s liaton in 1003. His masterly 

tlie Camargne, is a marsliy and un- defence of Namur in 1093 against 

i licalthy plain. Tlie Maritime Alps William III., and of Lille in 1708 

slope down through the N. and IC. to against Prince Eugene received re- 

I tlie ba.sin of the Rhone. The beautiful cognition by tlie king, and ho was 

: Mediterranean climate is affected by made a duke and peer of l''ranco. His 

; tlie ini.stral. Tlie amount of arable ability was cle.arly shown liy the 

land is very Buiall. Wheat and oats manner in wliicli ho conducted the 

aro grown in the Camarguo and tlie retreat from Malplaquet in 1701); his 

jilain of Arles, and olive trees are death occurring on August 22 at 

largely grown in the N.E. The vine is Fontainebleau. 

also cultivated. Tlie salt marslies Bouflors, Stanislaus, Marquis do, 
employ tliousands of workmen, and son of tlie Marchioness of Bouflers, 
the dept, produces more salt tlian mistressof .Stanislaus, King of Poland, 
any otlier dept. Iron is worked, and was born at Luudvilloin 1737, He was 
tliero are largo coal and lignite mines, distinguished for ids elegance of man- 
Among tlie cliict industries are oil ners and convor.sation. He was des- 
distillerios, metal founding, soap and tinod for the cliurch, but abandoned 
, • ‘ • the idea and entered tlie military 

service. He emigrated from Franco to 
: ■ ; Prussia in 1702. His works consist of 

seaport of France. Shipbuilding is poems, travels, ‘ eloges,’ and tales, 
carried on hero. The pop. is about and have been many times ropub. In 
; 737,112. 17841ieroachedtliegradeof mardchal- 

■ Bouoioauit, D. (1822-90), Irish decamp, and in 1785 ho became 

■ dramatist and actor, liorn at Dub- governor of .Senegal in Africa. His 

' lin, and died at New York. Edu- character is summed up in the follow- 

; catod at University College, Lon- ing epigram, attributed to Antoine do 

i' don, and before ho was twenty years Rivarro, ‘ Abb6 libertin, militaire 

old he rondo an immodlato success phUosophe, diplomate chausonnier, 
’ witli London Assurance, at Covciit C-migre patriote.’ 

' Garden, in 1841. Ho rapiiUy produced Bougainville is the name given to 

; other pieces, among tiiem Old Heads', the largest member of the Eoloraon 

■j and Voting Hearts, Louis A'/., and | Islands which belongs to Germany. 

; The Corsican lirothers. He made his l Bougainville was a Fr. navigator of 

; first appearance as actor in 1852. in a I the Ibth century. He landed here 

play of ids own, yVic I'ampire. From | about 17GG when on a voyage of 
;■ 1853-60 he was in America. On ins' discovery roimd the world. 

■ return to England he produced thej Bougainville, Louis Antoine de 

first of a series of Irish plays, entitled : (1729- 1814), first Fr. circuranavi- 

: nr,ti„„.. "1 n - j P-jitor, born in Paris. Studied law-, 

! n the j liut entered the military profession in 

This I 1753. At the age of twenty-one he 
; ■ ‘ /i-/m-|pub. a treatise on tho integral cal- 

' ■ ■ ' ng in [cuius as a supplement to Do I’HOpi- 

j the.so pieces won for him a high re- 1 tal’s treatise, Dcs inflnirnents pelils. 

putation as an actor. He returned to I In 1755 ho became secretary to the 
,■ America in ls75, and came back to | French embassy in London. In the 

■I England to play in 7'he ,/ill in 1880. i next year ho went to Canada as 

IBs latest successes aro Streets o/[ captain of dragoons and aido-dc- 
London anti After Dark. I camp to Montcalm. He was rewarded 

Boue, Ami (1794-1881), Austrian I with tho rani: of colonel and the 
geologist, wiiilst studying medicine cross of St. Louis, He served in 
■ at Edinburgh, c<amo under tlio in- tlio Seven Years’ War. He under- 
llucnco of Robert .fameson, who in- ', took tlie task of colonising the Falk- 
■! spired him to make a geological ' land Is., but tbe Fr. gov. gave it up 
eijiedition to tho Hebrides. Later 1 to the Spaniards. He then went on a 
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voyage of discoverj- which lasted two i century it was the chief seat of thi 
years four months. Saw active ! Vandals. Under the Arabs it vm 
service in the navy, became vice- ■ named the little Mecca. The tn. fet 
admiral in 1791. He was a senator into decay after the 1 6th centiuy, and 
under h.'apoIeonI.,a Count of Empire, when captured by the Fr. in l'S33 it 
and a member of the Legion of consisted of little mote than a few 
Honour. Died at Paris. ‘ fortifications and ruins. It has now 

Bougainvillea is a S. American ' become a strong fortress and a port of 
plant of the order Xyctaginaceae. The great commercial value. The Fr. 
flowers are arranged in groups of I word for ‘ candle ’ is probably derived 
threes, and are surroimded by an ^ from the name of the town, candies 
involucre of petaloid bracts, red or being first made of was imported 
lUac in colour. B. speclahilis is a ' from Bougie. Pop. 10,419. j 

beautiful tropical creeper with lilac-j Bouguer, Pierre (169S-175S), end- 
coloured bracts. nent Fr. mathematician. Bis fatlicr 

Bough, Samuel (1S22-7S1, landscape ' wasregiusprofessorof hydrographyat 
painter, son of a shoemaker, was bom j Croisic, Lower Brittany. At an cailr 
at Carlisle on Jan. 8, and when a age young B. succeeded his father as 
bo.vassistedathisfather’scraft. Later I professor. In 1727 he gained a prize 
he became a clerk in the office of the , given by the Academy of Science for 
tn. clerk, but abandoned the prospect ' his paper ‘ On the best manner of 
of a law career, and wandered about ■ forming and distributing the masts 
the country making sketches and liv- ] of Ships,’ and also prizes for ‘ Essays 
ing a Bohemian life. He never visited on the best method for observing the 
a school of art. In 1845 he obtained . stars at sea,’ and ‘ The best method 
employment as scene-painter at Man- • of observing the variation of the 
Chester and later at Glasgow, where ' compass at sea.’ In 1729 he pub. 
he married a singer, Isabella Taylor. ■ Bssai d'oplitjvc stir la wadalion dc la 
HisabiUties were recognised by Sir D. lumiirc. Ho became professor of 
Macknee, who advised him to give up , hydrography at Havre, and succeeded 
his work at the theatre for landscape ' Maupertuis as associate geometer of 
painting. In 1849 he began a more 'the Academy of Science. In 1735 he 
earnest study of nature, working at I went to Pern to measure a degree of 
Hamilton and Port-Glasgow. He also i the meridian near the equator, 
supplied landscape illustrations for Bouguereau, Guillaume Adolphe 
books pub. fay Blacfcie and Co. He (1825-19051, I'r. painter, born at La 
became an associate of the Royal Rochelle. Studied art at the Ecole 
Scottish Academy in 1856, and a full des Beaus Arts during the years 
member in 1875. He died at Edin- 1843-50, when he won the Grand Prir 
bxugh. He painted chiefly in water, he do Rome. This enabled him to study 
loved music, and was a good bass ' in Italy until 1855. In 1847 ho began 
singer. Chief pictures are ‘Slupbuild- ’ regularly to exhibit at the Salon. In 
ingatDumbarton,’‘Canty Bay,”The IS55 be exlubitcd ‘The Jlnrtyr’s 
Rocket Cart,’ and ‘ Borrowdale.’ ; Death ’ (the body of St. Cecilia bornt 
Boughton, George Henrv (1836- to the Catacombs), which was after 
1905). an English painter, 'took up wards placed in the Luxembourg. E( 
his residence in London in 1862. He;:- ' ' 

was chosen associate of the Royal : ‘ ' ' ■ 

Academy in 1879, and member ini. , 

1896. He exhibited many pictures bcstinclassicalandantiquepaintings. 
at tbe Royal Academy, wliich ore - for his modern works sliow a lack of 
characterised by much grace and ! ease in tlio treatment of modern 
beautv. He pub. a vol, of sketches , costume. Among his chief works arc: 
in 1886 in conjunction with E. A. ‘ The Four Divisions of the Day,’ * A 
Abbey. Tbe Tate Gallery has his , Bacchante.’ ’The Return from the 
picture entitled ■ Weeding the Pare- 1 F'ield,’ •Return of Spring,’ ‘Homer 
ment.’ and his Guide.' ‘ The Consoling Vir- 

Bougie, a cylindrical instrument ; gin,’ ‘Triumph of Venus.’ ‘Philo- 
made of waxed silk or other suitable ! meta and Prociie,’ ‘ Tlie Little Beggar 
material which may be passed into i Girls.’ Ho was vice-president of tlie 
the guUet, urethra, or other pa-ssage Society of Artists, a member of tlie 
for the ptu-pose of dilation or examin- I Legion of Honour in 1856. an officer 
ation. The term is also applied to a of the order in 1870, and commander 
long and thin suppository shaped in in 1885. 

moulds or gl.ass tubes. ' Bouhours, Dominique (1628-1702). 

Bougie, a seaport of Algeria, 120 m. ' Fr. critic, born in Paris. Entered tlie 
E. of Algiers. It is bcantifnfly situated society of Jesnit.=. and was appointed 
on the slope of Mt. Gnrava. and is de- , to read lectures on literatnro in the 
fended by a wall sinec the Fr. ocenpa- ' college of Clermont at Paris, and on 
tion. It is an ancient town, and wa.s rhetoric at Tours. He Ijccainc pro- 
the Saldae of the Roms. In the 5th ■' ceptor of the two sons of tlio Duke 
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oILonguoville, who died in B.'s arms. He retired from public life in 179Sj 
He wrote nn account of the death of and devoted himself to literature. He 
his former patron. B. was sent to wrote the musical comedy Pierre le 
Dunkirk to the Romanist refugees Grand for Grdtry’s music, the opera 
from England, and he pub. sev. hooks ies deux Journees to Clierubini s 
during his missionary work there, music, and L’abhe de L’&pie. Among 
Among these was Lcs entredens other books he uTote the foliowing: 
d’Aristc cl d’ Erigdne, a criUcal work Causeries d’un Vieillard, Contes a ma 
on tho Fr. language. Other works Fille, Lcs Adieux du Vieux Content. 
arc La vianiire de Men penser sur les Bouin, a port of Vend6e. irranoe, 
ouvrapes d'cspril, lieinarlcs and doubts situated 40 m. S. of Sables d’Olonne. 
upon the French Lanpuarje, and a Fishing is carried on. Pop. 3000. 

Life of St. Ignatius. It was his Boulainvilliers, Henri de, Comte 
practice to publish alternately a book de St. Saire (in Normandy) (165S- 
011 literature and a work on some 1722), political writer and historian, 
subject of jiioty. His criticism on works not pub. in his lifetime. Some 
Pensies inpenieuses dcs Anciens ei of the cliief are: Histoire de I’ancien 
des Modemes was the subject of Gouvernemeni de la France, Histoire de 
much ridicule on account of its strange la Pairie de France, Flat de la France. 
misjudgments and omissions. Died Boulak, or Bulak, is tho port of 
at Paris. Cairo, situated on the Nile; it is con- 

Bouillabaisse is the name of a Fr. nected with Cairo by an electric tram- 
dish, poimlar especially in Provence, way and formsanorth-western suburb 
It is composed of a large fish, to of the city. It formerly contained the 
wliioh is added sev. smaller ones cut famous Egyptological Museum, now 
up; onions, saflron, sliced tomatoes, removed to Cairo. The great national 
olive oil, etc., are then put in, and the printing establishment, founded by 
whole cooked in a casserole. Mehemet Ali, is situated at Boulak. 

Bouillt, Francois Claude Amour, Boulanger, George Ernest Jean- 
Marquis do (1759-1800), was a dis- Marie (1837-91), a Fr. general, born in, 
tinguishod Fr. general, celebrated for April at Rennes. Ho entered tho army 
many exploits before tho ora of the in 1860, and estab. his reputation as-a. 
Revolution. Ho hold liberal principles soldier by services in Italy Coohin- 
and sat in tho first assombly of the China, and in tho Franco -Prussian 
Notables, and after making excellent War. Hewasduringthislatteroam- 
though abortive preparatiouB to assist paign at Metz, but escaped to Paris,, 
tho unfortunate Louis NVI. in pursu- and fought there under tire pro- 
ing his journey from Varonnes after visional gov. In 1880 he was made- 
hisflightfromParis.hoquitted Franco brigadier-general and given the oom- 
aud served under tlio allies. Ho died mand of an army corps, this. advance 
in London. Jilis Slenioirs of the French being duo principally to the influence- 
ItcvoUdion rank deservedly high. of tho Due D’Auniale. Ho had re- 
Bouillon, a fortress in tho prov. of presented France at the centenary of 
Luxembourg, Belgium. Situated on the Declaration of Independence in- 
tho R. Semoy, 9 m. S.E. of Sedan. America in 1876. As, director of. 
Pop. 3000. Hero Napoleon III. of infantry at the War Office, a post to 
Franco spent tho first night of his which he was appointed in. 1882, he- 
exilo after tho battle of Sedan, 1870. made a name a.s a reformer. His re- 
Bouillon, Godfrey de (c. 1058-1100), forms wore alike pieasing to the rank 
one of tho commanders of the first and file of the army, but his great 
crusade, and the eldest son of Eustace reputation was duo to his attitude - 
II. of Bo\ilogno and Ida, sister of towards Germany in. 1887. On all 
Godfrey, Duke of Lower Lorraine, sides now he was regarded as the man 
There are many legends woven round who would avenge the defeats of 1870. 
Ins name and deeds, and ho was un- In 1884 ho had been, commander of 
doubtedly a man of great personal the army at Tunis, and in 1886 his 
strength and gallantry. Godfrey, or position in tho political world was 
Godefroy, after tlie capture of Joru- recognised by his appointment to the 
Salem, is said to have been offered the post of war mliuster. As war minister 
title of king, which ho declined for he got rid of Ins former patron, the 
that of defender of the holy sepulchre. Due D’Auraale, era.sing his name from . 
refusing ‘ to wear a crown of gold the list of active generals. On all 

where his Saviour had worn a cro\vn side" ■ ■ ’ ’ iece of 

of thorns.' deli' denied 

Bouilly, Jean Nicolas (1763-1842), the ■ -which 

ir. author and dramatist, was born he 1 i 1880; 

near Tours on Jan. 24. At tho com- his contradiction,, however, in face of 

mencemeut of the Revolution he held “ ' ' :ttei-s themselves, 

sev. high offices under the new gov., ■ ■ His tremendous 

and was largely responsible for the suffer, however, 

organisation of primary education, by this rebuff. In ,1887 he came out. 
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of office w'th the minisUy, and aj- 
thoug-h the populace clamoured for 
his reappointment in thenostoaliinet, 
ho was not appointed. He wa.s, how- 
crer, given the command of an army 
corps. B. H’as now the most popular 
man in France, and was urged to run 
for the pre.sidencj'. In ISSH he wasi 
deprived of ids command and taken | 
off tlie list of active officers for various j 
acts of insubordination. Ho immedi- 
ately entered politics and started an 
agitation for the revision of the con- 
stitution. Most politicians now saw 
what this movement would end in, 
and oven some of ids moderate sup- 
porters were beginning to he alarmed. 
He : ■ ■■■■ : i- ■ ■ a" a -rotest, and 

V. i. ii-.;. • .■: :;; .'!;)3-anover- 

v. ! : ; i.i:. ■ ■ ■■ '■oe of the 

1 . ■ \\ ih- point had 

l.v .■■.r; , : blow ho 

might hai-e been successful, but he 
failed to seize his opportunitj-, and 
in the April following ho fled the 
countrj' on the issue of a warrant for 
his arrest on a charge of tre.-ison. The 
Boulangist movement survived hi.s 
voluntary exile for a little. In Oct., 
in his absence, ho was condemned for 
treason. Finally, after settling in 
Jersey, he committed suicide in Sept, 
•on tiie grave of a mistress in Brussels. 

Boulangerite (named after one of 
its discoverers, Boulanger, a French- 
man!, a non-cr.v.stuliine mineral of 
the ooloiu' of lead. It exi.sts in bacil- 
lary, amorphous masses, slightly 
granulated. The formula for B. is 
Pb,Sbt:*« and tlie sp. gr. S to 6. 

Bouiay de la Meurthe, Antoine \ 
(ITGi-lSfO), Fr. politioian, son of an j 
agric. labourer, born at Chamousoy in 
the Vosges, on Feb. 19. He acquired 
a reputation as a laivyor and speaker, 
.and supported the rovojutionap- 
cause. He rei 
the Council ol 
known as an . 

and of the Directory despotism. 
Under the empire be helped to com- 
pile the Civil Code. Received tlie 
Grand Cross of tlio Legion of Honour, 
and tlie title of count. He w.-t.s a mem- 
ber of Napoleon’s privj' council. Ho 
died in Paris. Ilis publications in- 
clude two books on Engli.sb lilstorj-. 

Boulder is tlie chief tii. of ,B. co.. 
Colorado, United States, ft is situated 
at the foot of the Front Range on 
B. Creek. It is the centre of a large 
mining dist. It is served by tlie 
Union Pacifle, and tlie Colorado and 
North-We-stern railwaj-s. 

Boulder Clay (Ger. IJlocIclchmc, or 
Onmdnwrdnii ; Swedish Krosslen- 
slera ; Fr. mvilc d hlocaux) is a kind 

of ola: ■ ■ ■ ' “^' at has a 

very ' It Is 

found , Scandi- 

navia, Holland. Germany, Central 


Boulders 

and Nortlicrn Russia, and otiicr 
mountainous dists. of Ontral and 
Sotitliorn Europe. It varies in depth 
from a few ft. to 20 or 30 yds.; as 
a rule tlio deptii varies ■ with the 
lieiglit of tlio place it is found in, tlio 
tliickest deposits being in low-lviug 
dists. It contains all sizes of stones, 
fi’om pebbles to liiige bouiders, tlio 
stones found being local in clmracter. 
TJiey are generally worn smooth, and 
bear traces of having been subjected 
to groat pressure. Tiio B. O. takes the 
colour of the undcrls'ing rooks : thus 
tlie clay over Triassio and Old Red 
Bandstone rocks will bo red : over 
carboniferous formations, black; over 
Silurian rock, buff or frroy; and over 
chalk formations, white. In some 
low-lying dists. the B. C. is an-auged 
in wliat are known ns ‘ drums ’ or 
‘ sowbacks these arc long parallel 
banks of which the general direction 
is in correspondence with tlio course 
taken li.v tiie boulders tJioroin, and 
also witli tlic marks, or strl®, on 
tiie underlying rocks. Examples of 
such formations may bo seen in >’ 1111 . 1 - 
dale and in tlie lower vallej's of tlic 
Teviot and the Tweed. Tlio ' crag 
and tail ’ formation may bo observed 
also in these and other regions. B. 0. 
is often found piled up on the side of 
a prominent hill, the face of tvlilcli 
faces the direction in which the 
boulders in the ol.ay b.avo travelled: 
this Is knoivn us ‘ crag and tall.' 
E.xnmples of such arc to bo seen on 
isolated bills near Edinbiirgli, and 
notably in Edinburgh ca,st!o. B. C. 
is unfossllifcroiis. save for foramlnl- 
fern, which have been found in widely 
separated regions. Other iiamos for it 
arc ‘Till’ or 'Ground Moraine.’ It 
is now generally believed to have been 
formed liy glacial action. 

Boulders, Erratic, are mas.ses ol 
rock sometimes wn.sbed out of the 
boulder clay which i.s itself worn 
away by the notion of the sea. Tbe.v 
are formed beneath glaciers, but these 
boulders are often found some dis- 
tance away from tlieir place of forma- 
tion, os they are cuivicd along liy 
river streams. Tlie borders of the 
Canadian lakc.s arc covered ivith 
bouiders wliicli are soiiietime.s carried 
for hundreds of inilc.s bj- the river. 
The Labrador const, again, is strewn 
with miinlers of boulders, and tliesc 
were eitlicr lifted up from the sen or 
brought domi by glaciers, or cl.se 
tho}- fell from the steep cliffs. In N. 
America some of the E. B. are nngti- 
lar, but mo.st of them have been worn 
awnj- bj- friction. In ports of the 
Baltic Sea tlio water becomes frozen, 
and when it melts, tlio stones that 
' ' carried 
nctlnies 

„ ■ ■■ ■ it on to 
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( ho coasts of tlio surrounding coun- 
tries. A bouidcr of considerable 
wciglit was used for the base of the 
statue of Peter tlio Great in St. 
l^etcrsburg, this boulder having been 
found near tlie city. 

Boulo (Gk. advice, thence 

‘ council ’) was a general term in 
unct. Greece for an advisory council. 
Such councll.s existed from Homeric 
times in most Gk. states, but tlie only 
one of which we have any detailed 
information Is tlio Athenian B. 
For details of this sco the articles on 
Govkunmknt and 

Boulengor, or Boulanger, Pierre 
Emmanuel Hippolyte (1837-74), Bel- 
gian landscape painter, studied In 
Brussels Academy and at Tervueren. 
Exhibited at 11 nisscls exhibition, 1 8GG, 
at Ghent, 1SG7, his pictures winning 
much notice. The institution of the 
■ SoclGM) lAbro dcs Beaux- Arts ’ 
(1808) was largely duo to his influence, 
also its journal, L’Jrl Libre (1871). 
In 1872 B. won a medal for his ‘ Alldo 
dcs Charmea.’ He exhibited ‘ En- 
virons Co 'I'ervuoren ’ at the Salon 
(1873), and ‘ Spring-time in Brabant ’ 
at International Exhibition at Ken- 
sington, 1871. See Lomonnior, His- 
tnirc des Denux-Arls cn Bcloi(?«e, 1881. 

Boulevard (Fr., c/. Gcr. DoUverk, 
Eng. bulwark), originally applied to 
tho rampart or outer fortification of 
a tn. In France and Germany these 
ancient fortifications have frequently 
been demolished, levelled, and tho 
broad space, thus obtained, planted 
with trees and used ns a promenade. 
Hence the term now denotes a broad 
avenue, designed for walking or 
driving. The most cclobratod Bs. 
arc those of Paris. 

Boulgcr, Demetrius Charles (h. 
1853), is an Eng. publicist and student 
of Oriental aflairs. Ho founded the 
Asiatic Qiiarterlii Heviciv in 1885, and 
was tlie editor for tho first five years. 
Ills political contributions to the 
Eng. reviews arc invariably charac- 
terised by accurate knowledge and 
keen judgment. Ilis works include: 
Etujland and liussia in Central Asia, 
1885 : Life of (Iordan, ISSJG ; llistorn 
of C/iiutt. lUOO ; India fa the 19(/t 
Ccnturit, 1901 ; llislory of flclgiain, 
1902, etc. 

Bouliguino, A. G. (b. 1851), is a 
Itussian politician and adminis- 
trator. In 1871 ho was appointed 
Judge of Tnmi)ov, and three years 
later entered tho Jlinistry of the 
Interior. After having been vico- 
governor of Tambov from 1887 to 
189.3, ho was made governor of Mos- 
cow. His chief, tlio Grand Duke 
Sergius, was assassinated on Feb. 17. 
1905; B. in the same year took the 
place of Prince Sviutopolk-XIivsky as 
Jllnlster of the Interior. 


Boulimia, or Bulimy, insatiabie 
hunger (Gk. and Aipoj), a state 
of ill-health duo to various causes. 
The patient has a constant, morbid 
craving lor food. Sometimes occui-s 
in nervous disorders. 

BouIogno-sur-Mer, a seaport in the 
dept, of Pas-de-Calais, France. It is 
situated at tho moutli of the R. Liane. 
on the Eng. (Channel, 22 m. S.W. of 
Calais, and it is connected with Eng- 
land by a daily Channel service to 
Folkestone. ItistheBononiaGessoria- 
cum of the Romans. Henry VIII. took 
the tn. in 1544, but it was restored to 
the Fr. in 1 550. Napoleon I. mustered 

his an -- - '802, and a 

colum ' ly, 17G ft. 

high, statue of 

Napoleon, commemorates his pro- 
jected invasion of England. The 
cathedral of Notre Dame, in tho 
It. Renaissance style, was erected 
(1827-Gfi) on the site of the Gothic 
cathedra I, which was destroyed during 
the Revolution, and of which only the 
crypt remains. Tho ciiief exports are 
dried fish, wine, leather, watches, and 
textiles. The chief industry ts her- 
ring, cod, and mackerel fishing; and 
there are nianufs. of soap, pens, glass, 
carriages, and cement. It is a poptilar 
seaside re»ort in the summer. It is 
the bp. of Saint.e - Beuve (1804 -69) 
and Marietto (1821-81). Pop. (1901) 
49,083. Consult Vivonot, Notice sur 
la Pori de lioulonne, Paris, 1904. 

Boulogne-sur-Seine, a tn. of France 
in tho dept, of Seine, adjoining the 
I Bois do Boulogne, Paris. It has linen 
I blcacherie.s, chemical works, and per- 
fume factories. Pop. (1901) 44,110. 

' Boulonnais, (he name of a former 
div. of France, now situated in Pic- 
I ardy. Its cap. was BoUlogne-sur-Mer. 
' Boulton, Mathew (172.8-1809), Eng. 
! engineer, born at Birmingham. Ho 
succeeded (1759) to Ids father’s busi- 
1 ness of silver stamper and piercer. So 
I great were his improvements and ex- 
' tensions that in 17G2 he removed his 
! works toSoho, just N.of Birmingham. 

. A new method of inlaying steel was 
, one of his first achievements. He 
formed a partnership witli the groat 
' .lames Watt (1775). They joined in 
Improving coining-machinery, and 
I produced a new copper coinage for 
I Great Britain in 1797. That same 
' year a patent wa.s granted B. for his 
I method of raising water by impulse. 
B.’s life-work was to promote the 
I commercial interests of England. 
Consult Smiles’ Lives of Boulton and 
Hall. 

Boundary (O. Fr. bodne, bonde, Med 
Eat. hot/cna, from butina, frontier line), 
that which marks tho limit of land. 
Tho B. may bo indicated by a post, 
ditch, hedge, marcli of stones, road, or 
riv., or it may ho indicated by refer- 
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ence to a plan, or to possession of which arc of importance to tlie 
tenants, or by actual measuroniont. country apart from their coinmorcinl 
When property is divided by a road value, e.p. tlio Fhoncli Shipping Bs., ns 
or riv., the middle line of the road or a support for the navy; but, witli one 
riv. is said to be the property ; exception, the sugar Bs. (see Soo.\n 
whereas a hedge or fence is taken and Bkpssem S 0 G.\it Convention') 
to belong equally to the adjoining state trade subventions usually take 
owners. The Bs. of tns. and parishes more indiroot methods, In tlio form of 
depend upon anct. charter or ouBtom. rebates, . drawbacks, etc. From tlie 
The Local Government Acts of 1888 point of view of econonucs, Bs. are 
and 1894 provided for the local re- objected to as penah'sing the con- 
adjustment of local areas, subject in smner, the taxpayer, to benefit an 
certain cases to the confirmation of individual trade ; ns withdrawing 
parliament. TheBeform Acts of 1832, capital to on iudu.stry which witliout 
1867, and 1884 defined political Bs., the B. would decline, and should 
which frequently differ from muni- therefore bo regarded ns doomed to 
eipal ones. In law, the exact B., extinction, and, ns proved by past 
whether public or private, is a matter history, have been in tliomseivcs nn- 
of evidence, and where there is no necessaiy or even harmful, as in the 
evidence, the court acts on presump- case of the linen Bs. and herring 
tlon. The presiding authority of a fishery Bs. Apart from economic Bs., 
local board in England, or of a poUce the word is applied to tlio money 
bor. in Scotland, finally defines the premiums formerly paid on- cnli.st- 
B., which is then publicly recorded, ment for the army and nar-y in Great 
In Scotland, a bounding charter Britain and Ireland, which varied in 
describes the limits of land. For amount during tlie great Napoleonic 
further information, refer to the wars from £18 to over £20 a head. In 
Commission Reports of 1808, 1870, the old militia forces Bs. of £2 were 
1873, and ISSS. paid on enlistment. Bs., or ‘ B, 

Bounds, Beating the, tlio popular monoj’,’ is paid to a mercantile ship’s 

„ Ti" — > — j 1 custom crew for salvage service, and pay- 

o of the ments are made to tlio crow per head 

p ■ • Ascen- for slaves taken by a Britisli ship from 

s' ... accom- a slaver. Special forme may bo men- 

panied by liis parishioners, and the Honed, viz. tlie King’s B., a donation 
masters and boys of the parish soliool, of £3 granted liy tlio sovereign to tlie 
used to make a survey or perambula- mother of triplets, 
tion of the important parish bound- Bounty, Queen Anne’s, nn cedes, 
aries. wiiich tlie boys beat with willow fund, founded in 1703, when the 
wands. Sometimes the boys them- titlies, etc., originally paid to tlie 
selves were whipped at particular pope, and later to tho crown, wore 
stations. Tin's annual ceremony. Iield reserved for tius bounty. Its purpose.s 
to preserve the limits of a parisli, may are to augment smal] livings, to build 
be compared with tlie Rom. festival, parsonage liouses, and generally to 
Terminah'a, ceiebrated on Feb. 23. make grants for cedes. purpo.scs. 

In Scotland, alternative names are Bounty. Mutiny of the. II.M.S. 

‘ riding tlie mardies ’ and ‘ common Dountu was nn Eng. ves.sel sent out in 
riding.’ At Shrewsbury it was called 1787 to Taliiti, under B'illiam Bligli, 

‘ bannering, ’ and tho custom was kept to collect plants of tho liroad fruit tree 
up till the middle of the 19tli century, for tlic AV. Indian colonies. On tlie 
See BranA’a Popular Antiquilies. return Bligli’s crow mutinied imder 

Bounty, in political economy, a Ids harsh treatment, turning him and 
sum granted directly or incUrcOtly by tho lew who were loyal to him adrift, 
a government to producers, mnnn- They finally reached land in safety, 
facturers, etc., for the purpose of on- In 1808 Bligli was appointed governor 
couraging the particular industry, of Now S. AVales. but proved so tyrnn- 
usually taking tlio form of a subsidy nlca] that lie was soon di.smi.s.scd. He 
on quantities of goods exported from returned to England and was made 
the country. Bs., or subsidies as they nn admiral. Of tho mutineers some 
arc also termed, were used m«oh in returned to Taliiti and were captured 
Great Britain under tlie former and punislied ; tlio rest settled on 
mercantile system, examples being Pitcairn Is. (between S. Anierlm and 
those on the herring fislieries, which, Australia) In 1790. There were 
it is said, cost tlio state more than tho quarrels among tho native Taliltlans, 
price of tho liorrings ns sold in the and massacres took place, in wliloh 
open market; the linen export Bs., most of tho Englishmen «ero intir- 
nbolishod in 1834; and thecorii o.xport dered as time went on. Gradually. 
Bs., abolished in 1814. Foreign cotm- however, a little colony was formed 
tries, which frankiv adopt a pro- under llio surviving Engllslinmn, 
teotionist standpoint, have, and still John Adams, who died 1829. Lord 
do grant, Bs. to stimninto industries Byron used this incident In The 
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Island. For further details consuiti Ho was succeeded by his great grand- 
Barrow’s Mutiny of the ‘ Bounf »/,’ I son Louis XV.. but l)efore ids death 
Bcecliey’s Voyage to the Pacific, or 1 had succeeded in establishing the 
Bligh’s History of the ‘Bounty's’ present B. dynasty upon the throne of 
Voyage. Spain. Louis XV. died in 1774. and 

Bourbaki, Charles Denis Sauter was succeeded by his grandson, Louis 
(1810-97), a Fr. general, born at Pau, XVI., who met death on the scaffold 
educated at Saint-Cyr ; entered the during the furies of the Picvolution in 
army in 1830, and served in Algeria, the year 1793. His son was nominally 
the Crimea, and Italy, distinguishing Louis XVII., and after the Napole- 
himself particularly at Alma and onic wars his brother was restored to 
lukerman (1854), and at .Solferino the throne of France as Louis XVIII. 
(1859). In the Franco-Ger. War, he He was succeeded by his brother, 
commanded the Imperial Guard, and Charles X. Charles X.’s grandson was 
took a prominent part in the fighting styled the Count of Chambord, and on 
round Metz, after which he was sent his death in 1883 the supporters of the 
on a secret mission to the Empress B. family in France accepted as the 
Eugenie in England. For a short time head of the house of B. the Orleanist, 
ho was at the head of the army of the Louis Philippe.Count of Paris. He died 
North. He met with a severe repulse in 1894, and his position W'as taken up 
at Belfort (1871), and on his retreat by his sons. Before this date, how- 
attempted suicide. He became corps- ever, the Orleanist branch of the B. 
commander atLyonsin thesaruc year, tomily had placed one of their number 
and retired in 1881. Consult Grandin, on the throne of France. The Orlean- 
Lc Giniral Bourbaki, Paris, 1897. ists were descended from the brother 
Bourbon, a Fr. family whicli for of Louis XIV. Amongst the more 
over tliree generations occupied the prominent members of that section of 
throne of France, has given monarchs the family may be mentioned the 
to Naples, and still at the present day famous, or Infamous, Louis Philippe, 
occupies the throne of Spain. The ‘ Egalitd,’ whoso son became King of 
family seem to have taken their name the Fr. for a short time in the 19th 
from, and trace their descent back to, century. The two other important 
thoearlypartof the 10th century. The branches of the family, as has been 
name B. is taken from tlic territorial already mentioned, are the Spanish 
possessions of one Adhdinar, lord of and the Neapolitan. The Spanish 
the barony of Boiirbonnais.a ter.lying dynasty was founded practically by 
away in the centre of France aud re- Louis XIV., whose scheme for a union 
presented by the modern dept, of between the two countries failed, but 
Allier. Adhdmar seems to have been who succeeded in placing his grandson, 
able to trace his descent from Cliarles Philip of Anjou, on the throne in the 
Martel, the groat Carolingian. The place of the dead Cliarles II. From 
family of B. early in its liistory be- this sprang the alliances between 
came allied by marriage to the house j France and Spain known as the 
of Bampierre, and in 1272 it became Family Compacts which influenced 
allied by marriage to the royal Cape- for some considerable time the politics 
tlan liou.se, by the marriage of .\gnes, of Europe. Philip of Anjou became 
heiress of the house of B., until the | King Philip V. of Spain, he was suc- 
slxth son of Louis IX. The son of this ; ceeded by his son, Ferdinand VI., and 
marriage received the title of the 1 tie in turn was succeeded by his 
Duke of B., but before the end of the 1 brother. Charles III. He was suc- 
15th century tliis line had become ex- 1 ceeded in 1788 by his son, Charles IV., 
tinct, and the duchy had passed into ' whilst Ids second son became King of 
the possession of another branch of | the Two Sicilies. Charles IV. was de- 
the family. With the great Con-stable, 1 posed by Napoleon, this deposition 
Charles 13., the direct line from the : being one of the chief causes of the 
first B. duke came to an end. A Peninsular War, but after the wars 
younger branch of the line took up * the throne was restored to the son of 
the title in the pcr-ion of Louis, Duke ! Charles IV. in the person of Ferdinand 
of Venddme, and in direct descent \ VII. In 1833 he was succeeded by his 
from him was Antoine. King of Na- 1 daughter Isabella, and his brother 
varro by marriage, and heir to the B. i Carlos, Duke of Madrid, claimed the 
title and name. His sou was the 1 throne by right of Salic law, and 
famous Henry of Navarre who in started the series of risings which 
1589 became King of France as Henry ! have, on and off, taken place in 
IV. Henry IV. was assassinated in ^ Spain since. Isabella abdicated in 
1010, and was succeeded by his son, ' 1870, and was succeeded by her son, 
Louis XIII., who died in 1613, and Alfonso XII.. who died in 1885, and 
was succeeded by his son, the ‘ grand was succeeded by his posthumous son, 
monarque,' Louis XIV. Louis XIV. ' Alfonso XIII., who is still on the 
reigned from 1043-1715, and iived to j throne of Spain. The first of the B. 
sec France undergo many vicissitudes, family to have the sovereign rights; of 
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the kingdom of Naples was Charles 
III., who on his succession to tlie 
Spanish throne pa.ssed tlicso rights 
on to his second son, Ferdinand I. 
Ferdinand, at one time deposed by 
Napoleon, afterwards regained Ids 
kingdom and took the title of King of 
tlio Two Sicilies. He was succeeded in 
1823 by Ids son, Francis I., wl\o lield 
tlio same title as his father, and lie 
in turn was succeeded by his son, 
Ferdinand II. Francis II., who suc- 
ceeded liim, was deprived of his pos- 
sCfsions, wldch were incorporated in 
United Italy. Anotlier brancii of the 
family is tlio Parraese lira noli, wliicli 
lield tlio titles of Dukas of Lucca and 
Parma. The duchy of Parma came 
into the B. family in 1748. when by 
the treaty of Aachen it was conferred 
on the youngest son of Philip V. of 
Spain. It wa.s hold by this branch of 
the famliyuntillSGO, whentlieduchieB 
were annexed by Victor Emmanuel 
to the kingdom of Italy. Other 
branches of the B. family aro the 
VendOme branch, descended from a 
natural eon of Ilcnry IV., and tho 
families of Cond6, Conti, Montponsier. 

Bourbon, Charles do (1490-1527), 
usually styled tho Constable do B. He 
was the second son of Gilbert, Count 
of Montponsier, and was born in Feb. 
By a fortunate marriage with the 
heiress of the 15. estates, and by tho 
death of his elder brother, ho became 
tlio wealtliicst and most powerful 
noble in Franco. Bis conduct at the 
battle of Marlgnano (151.5) gained for 
him the titlo of Coiistalilc of France, 
and ho wa.s also made the governor of 
Milan. But his groat wealth and bis 
vast influence quickly r.iisod liiiii up 
enemies at court, who. after the death 
of his wife, seem to have been led by 
tho queen niotlior. Tlie attacks upon 
him led to tlie sequestration of his 
estates by tlie king, and B. decided 
lliat he would tlirow his sword into 
tho balance against Fr.incis I. By 
arrangement with Cliarles V. and 
Henry VIII., lie agreed to help these 
monarchsagainst Francc.and although 
Francis I. interviewed him personally 
lie still so distrusted him that he re- 
fused to rejoin him, and lied to Italy 
There he took part in the campaign 
against France, liolpitig to drive the 
Fr. out of Italy, ljut failing in the 
action before .Marseille.s. lie also took 
part in tlio battle of Pavia (1525). 
Tlio promi.so made to him bj- Cliarle.s 
V., wlio seems to have distrusted him. 
was broken, lint in 152G ho was given 
the ducliy of Milan. In 1527 his 
troops, composed of Spaniards and 
Her. Protest, ant mercen.aries, clamour- 
ing for their arrear.s of pay, were led 
ag iinst Borne. Rome was attacked 
and pforraed, and in the storming of 
the walls Charles de B. was shot by 
II 
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Benvenuto Cellini ; at least, ho says 
so in his Life. After tlie death of B. 
Rome was sacked by hi.s starving and 
mutinous troops. 

Bourbon Island, see Reunion. 

Bourbon-Lanoy, tn. of France, dept. 
SaOne-ct-Loire, noted for mineral 
spring.s, dating from Roman times ; 
pop. about 2000. 

Bourbon I’Arohambault, a town of 
Franco, in Allier, cap. of the seigniory 
of B., from the lords of which sprang 
the royal family. Noted for mineral 
springs. Pop. 2500. 

Bourbonnais, a former prov. of 
Central France, now corrc.sponding 
mainly to the depts. AUier, Cher, and 
NiSvre. It formed tlie duchy of 
Bourbon from 1327 to 1523, when it 
was united to tlie Crown. In IGCl it 
was given to the house of Bourbon- 
Condd, who held it till the Revolution. 
Its cap. was Moulins. Consult Mont6- 
gut, En Bourbonnais el en Forea, 
Paris, 1881, and Nicolay, Discrip- 
lionet Ifistoire du Bourbonruiis, 1875. 

Bourbonno-les-Bains, a health re- 
sort in the dept, of Haute-Marne, 
France, 20 rn. E.N.E. of Langres. Its 
thermal 'springs (140-150° F.) wore 
known to tlie Roms, under tho name 
.\qun3 Boivonis. Tho fine clmrch dates 
from the 12tli century, and there are 
ruins of tlie chateau of the Seigneurs 
do Bourbonno. Pop. (1901) 4014. 

Bourboule, La. a liealtli resort in the 
dept, of Puy-do-DOrno, France, on the 
Dordogne, 22 ra. S.W. of Clermont. 
It is noted for its mineral springs. 
Pop. (1001) com. 1947. 

Bourbourg, a tn. of France, dept, of 
Nord, S.W. of Dunquerque. Vil. and 
canal of same name. Pop. 2.500. 

Bourchier, Arthur, an Eng. actor- 
manager, born 1 SGI in Borlcshire. He 
I was educated at Eton and Oxford, 
I where he founded the O.U.A.D.C., 
I winning distinction in amateur theat- 
' ricals. IBs first profe.ssional appear- 
1 ance was with Mrs. Langtry in iS89, 
i as • tho melancholy Jaques ■ in As 
You Like It. Others of his .Shake- 
speare characters are Shylock, 
' Henry VIII., Macbeth, MacdulT, .Sir 
' Toby Belch, and Falstaff. He toured 
with Daly’s coinpan.v in America. 
I returning to England in 1893, and 
married the well-known actress. 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh, in 1894. He 
, acted with Sir Charles Wyndham as 
■Joseph Surface in The School for 
I Scandal. He took part in Money with 
i Sir John Hare, under who=e raanage- 
I ment both ho and Ids wife played 
many important parts. In 1895 he 
1 produced his own adaptation of I'lic 
I Chili IVidoiv, whicli proved a great 
iBuccess. For a time he was Sir C. 
; Wyndhara’s partner at the Criterion. 
1 appearing with him in David Garrick. 
In 1904 B. produced The Arm of the 
S 2 
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Law, adapted from Brieux’e La Robe Rome, and roturuius to Paris, be- 
Rouge. Both as tragedian and came one of the founders and iator 
comedian bis acting is of the lu’ghest rector of the Royal Academy of 
merit, and his name usually figures Painting. In 1C52 he ivas appoiutod 
in benefit or gala performances. He court painter in Sweden. IVlille 
has acted in plays by Pinero, Sutro, generally known for his liJstorical 
and Barrie, and also adapted many paintings, ids otlier work is of great 
continental plays for the Eng. stage, merit. His masterpiece is tiie 
As manager of the Garrick B. has ‘ Slartyrdom of Saint Peter,’ in tlic 
produced, among other plays, 27ie Louvre, uhore several of his other 
Walls of Jericho, Samson, Glass works also are hung. 

Houses, The Tenth Man, Rind the Bourdon do I’Oiso. Francois Louis, 
Woman, 1912. Of quite recent years a Fr. re volutioui.st. Ho was born in the 
ho has appeared svith his wife at the middle of the ISth century at Saint 
Palace JIusic Hall in sketches such as Remy, near Compidguo, and bocamoa 
The Knife and A Marriage has been procurator in the parliament of Paris. 
Arranged. He took part in the storming of the 

Bourchier, John, see Bernkks, Tiiileries (1792), and obtained a scat 
John. bj- deception in the Oouventlon. lie 

Bourchier, Thomas (c. 1101-8C), an was instrumental in the e.veoutlon ol 
English archbishop, educated at O.v- Louis XVI., tho insurrection of Jiay 
ford. Ho became Bishop of Worcester 31, and tlio destruction of tlie 
in 1431; in 1443 was appoiuted to Girondists. He sided with tho Moder- 
the bishopric of Ely ; and in 1454 was ates, and helped in tlio overtlirow of 
made Archbishop of Canterbury. He the Terrorists (1294). He became 
afterwards became a cardinal and a member of tho Council of Five 
Lord Chancellor of England; holding Hundred. His Royalist leanine^ 
the latter appointment from 1454 to brought him under suspicion, and in 
145G. See Lives of the Archbishops of 1797 the Directory transported him to 
Canterbury, Hook. ' I Cayeuno, where he died soon after. 

Bourdaloue. Louis (1(132. 1704), born Bourganeuf, a tn. in France, cop. of 
at Bourgos, died at Paris. Entered an arrou. in dept, of Crouse. Castle 
tho Society of Jesus when sixteen, famous for slieltering Prince Zizlm. 
and was iator appointed professor Pop. 27.)fi. 

of rhetoric, philosophy, and moral 1 Bourg-Argental, a Freiioh tn., dept, 
theology in various Jesuit colleges, of Loire, 17 m. S.E. of St. Etienne. 
He began prcaciiiug 1060, and had an JIanufs. stulTs and silks. Pop. 3250. 
immediate and notable success. 1609 1 Bourg-d’Oisans, tn. of Franco, dept, 
lie was recalled from tho prova. to Isdrc, IX m. S.E. of Grenoble, on the 
preach in Paris, where his oloquenco Romanche. Cold sprluga and mlnas 
soon caused him to be ranked with there. Pop. 1500. 

Racine, Corneille, and otiior groat Bourgelat, Claude (1712-79), voter- 
men of tho period. His sermons at iuary smgeon. at first a barrister and 
Ver.sailles were so much appreciated then a uiusketcor, founded In 1701 a 
that ho was asked to deliver Advent veterinary school at Lyons, tho first 
and Lenten sermons on at least seven of its kind in Europe. Ho was 
other occasions, whereas usually the director also of tho second, o.stab. 
same preacher never camo more than in 1705 at Alfort. Ho made a 
three times to court. When tho Edict thorough study of tho anatomy of 
of Nantes wn.s revoked ho went to domestic animals, and raised an art 
Languedoc to confirm the now that had been orapirical to the rank of 
Catholic converts, and performed this a science. Beside.s being the author 
mission most tactfully. Towards the of many excellent tcchnic,al ti-catises, 
close of his life he devoted him.self he - 

largely to charitable institutions, L ■■ ■ jpt. 

wlicro his discoiu-se.s were gladly wcl- 1 of 3H 

corned. Voltairo thought his ser-ini. N.E. of l.yons. The tn, contaliH 
mous surpassed Bossuot’s ; tliey wore tho church of Brou (1511-30), founded 
certainly easier for the ma ' ' " ■ ‘ ' ' ustria, with lier 

understand. B. was a far r hn.sli.and, Philip 

orator than writer, and pi . ’ and her mother- 

morality ratlier tlmn dogma. Pfirel in-law, .Miugarot of Bourbon. Tho 
Bretonueau’s ed. of hissoriuous Is the I Golhie church of Notre-Damo dn(.c-< 
reliable one. For his life see Anatolo! back to 1505, and has a Renaissanco 
Feugdre, Bourdaloue, sa Pridication porch. Tlicro are maniifs. of mineral 
et son Temps, Paris. 1S7G, or Salute- waters, iron goods, pottery, tallow, 
Bouvo, Causeries du Lundi. and soap, and there ts considerable 

Bourdeaux, see Boude.vux. trade in horses, catllo, poultry, and 

Bourdon, Sebastien (1010-71), a grain. Pop. (1900) com. 20,015. 
celebrated French painter, born at Bourgeois, Sir Francis (1750-1811), 
Montpellier. He studied at Paris and I English painter, son of a Swl-s 
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olockmaker. Ho studied under France. Its universibj', tvliieli was 
LouHierbourg, and early won reputa- frequented by Beza, Calvin, and 
tion for his land-scape.s. In 1770 be Amyot, was abolished at the Revolu- 
travellod In France, Italy, Holland, tion. The tn. has iron foundries, cloth 
and Poland, bccomin? painter to the and cutiery factorie.s, tan-yards, and 
ffine of Poland. The latter knighted breweries, and there is ertensive trade 
him, as also did George II., to whom in wine, grain, hemp, cattle, etc. 
he became landscape-painter, 171)4. Pop. (1901) com. 40,551. 

Ho became H.A. In 1793, and is Bourget, Le, a vil. of France in the 
famou.s for his bequest of a valuable dept, of Seine, 0 rn. X.F,. of Paris. It 
collection of picture.s to Dulwich was the scene of the defeat of the Fr. 
College, and a large sum of money for army in the Franco-Prussian War, 
the upkeep and extension of the Oct. 30, and Deo. 21, 1S70. Pop. 
galleries. Two noted works are (1901) 2,80S. 

‘ Kemble as Coriolanus ’ and ‘ Hunt- Bourget, Paul Charles Joseph, a Fr. 
ing a Tiger.’ novelist and critic. He was bom at 

Bourgeois, Leon Victor Auguste (6. Amiens in 1852, and studied at the 
1851), a Fr. statesman, was horn in Lycde at Clermont-Ferrand, and the 
Paris, and educated for the law. He college of Saintc-Barbe, Paris, where 
held n subordinate office in the dept, he graduated brilliantly in 1872. In 
of Public Works from 1870 to 1882, the follotving year he took up joumal- 
was Prefect of Tam from 1882 to ism, and contributed articles to the 
1885, and after being Prefect of the Nouvellc Eeme, Remc des Deux 
Hante-Garonne ho returned to Paris Mondcs, the Renaissance, and other 
to the Ministry of the Interior. He papers. Three volumes of verse — Xu 
was made Prefect of Police in 1887, Vie IntjuiUe, 1875; Edel, 1878; and 
and in 1888 entered the Chamber as Les Areiix, 1881 — were bi.s first con- 
a Badical deputy for JIarno. Ho was tributions to literature. His critioa! 
Under-Secretary for Home Affairs in studies, Essais and EssaU de Psycho- 
1888. Minister of tlie Interior in 1889, logic coniemporaine, pub. in 1883 and 
and 3Iini.ster of Public Imstruction in 18SGre.spectively,uresiugnlnrIysubtle 
1890. In 1895 be himself formed a in analysis, and are written in a 
cabinet, which fell because the Senate polished, but not very virile style, 
refused to vote any snpi)lie.s, and an His first novel, L’Irriparahle, 1884, 
appeal to the people boro out its was quickly followed by others, 
action. Ho was Minister of Public Cnielle Enignic, 1885; Un Crime 
Instruction in 1898, and in 1903 re- d’Amour, 1886; Andr6 Cornilis, IBS’; 
presented Ifrance at tbo Hague Peace and Mensonges, 1887, which placed 
Congress. He became a senator in him in tlio front rank of modern 
1905, and Minister for Foreign Affairs novelists. Theyshowanexlraordinary 
in 1900. insiglit into ' states of soul ' and the 

Bourgeoisie, a Fr. word, applied to morbid, cynical interest of a dilettante 
the middle-class citizens of a tn. as in psychoiogical situations. He has 
separate from the noijility and the travelicd \videly, and is a cosmo- 
working cias'Jes. The term is generally ; politan by instinct (his father was a 
used contemptuously, implying smug ' Russian, his motl:er an English- 
respeetability. Tlie Fr. boiugeoisie | woman)— facts which account for lus 
liavo long been opposed to the aristo- ; intimate knowledge of mixed society 
cratic party, but have tlieruselvcs of ail nationalitie.s. He ha.s pub. 
been criticised by the socialist and ' iraprcs.sions of his travel.s in Outre- 
Ial)Our classes for tlieir mercenary i Mer, 1895 ; and Etudes et Portraits, 
.spirit and narrow outlook. 1888. Other publications include ; Le 

Bourges, the ancient cap. of Berry. ' Disciple, 1889 ; Nouveau x pastels, 
now of Ciier, Franco, 144 m. S. of 1890; Sensations d'ltnlie 1891; 
Paris on tlie Canal du Ben-}-, situated : Pxychologie de V Amour rnodeme, 1891; 
at tiie junction of the Yfcvre and Vn Scrupule. Yi'.Yi-, Un Saint, 

Auron. It Is the seat of an arch- Cne Idgltc TragUpie, 1890; Recom- 
biBliopric, and contains a large mill- i mencemenfs, 1897; Complications .Sec- 
tary arsenaJ. The cathedral of St. ^ timeniales, 1898; Xc Fantdme, 1901; 
Etienne, wliich was begun in the 13th Monujue, 1902 ; L’Etape, 1902 ; Vn 
century, is one of the finest churches’ Divorce, 1904 ; Les Deux Srevrs. 
In Europe. Other notable buildings ; 1905 ; L'Emigri, 1907 ; Xe Tribun. 
arc the Palais de Justice, formerly the ; 1911. A collected edition of his works 
house of Jacques Coeur, Charles VII. ’s ; has been pub., and most have been 
banished silversmith, and the churches ' trans. into Eng. He became a mem- 
o( Notre Dame. St. Pierre, and St. : her of the Fr. .Academy in 1894, and 
Bonnet. B. was the cap. of tlie Gallic 'an officer of the Legion of Honour 
Bituriges. and was sacked by Julius in 1895. Consult Doumie. Ecrivain.-. 
Cu’sar in 52 n.c., when its name v;!is{d’aujourd’hui, Paris, ISO! ; and Le- 
clianged to Avaricura. For a time, ' maltre. ie.s Contemporains, vol. ili., 
under Cliarles VII., it was the cap. of ' Paris, 1S8G-9. 
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Bourgroffno (Burgimdj-) ■n as one of I Bourinot, Sir John George (1837. 
the largest and most important of the 1002), a Canadian liistorian, heaimc 
former provs. of France. It noir clerk to the Canadian ilonso of 
forms the depts. of COte-d’Or, SaOnc- Commons in ISSO. IJis norks. nijiclj 
et-Loire, and Yomic, and part of Aiir are mostly popular in clmractcr, cover 
and Aube. It ivas watered by tlie tlie wliole field of Canadian liistorj'. 
Rhone, the Seine, and the Coire, and Apart from hts Idstoriiail hooks, (lio 
was one of the most beautiful of the best knoivn of his works i.s I'arlin- 
Ft. provs.; it has long been famous i ineafarp Procedure and Praclicc in 
for its wines, as could be deduced^ Canada (1SS4), wiiich i.s n staiidnnl 
from the names of some of its tns., i work on the subjeet. Ili.s other work< 
Dijon, Macon, Autun, Aurrerro, and I include : Canada, lSS,a. in the Storv 
Beaune. In the middle ages it gave of the Nations series ; Builders cl 
its name to one of the parties in the' Nora Scolia, Canada, under British 
civil war of 1410-35, the Bourguig- ' Bale ; Conslitntwnal lUstorji nj 
nous or Burgundian.s. , Canada, etc. He was made n 

Bourgoin, on the Bourbre, in tho'K.C.M.G. in 1S3S. 
dept, of Is6re, France, 7 m. W. of La- , Bourlte, a tn. in New South Wale,*, 
Tour-du.Pin. Pop. (1901) com. 7279. .■ Amstralin, situated on the Darling I!., 
Bourgoing, Jean Francois, Baron (500 m. by rail from S.vdne.v. The 
de (1748-1811), a French diplomat j district is noted for its abim'dance of 
and author, born in Nevors, For seven | rich copper ore. 

.vears from 1777 he held positions at[ Bourke, Richard Southwell, .si.vth 
Madrid, first as secretary of tlie le.gn - 1 Earl of Mayo (1822-72), British stato.s- 
tion, and in 1791 ns minister pleni- ; man, 5. at Dublin, and educated there, 
potontiary. IIo also hold sovcral | He travelled in I{u.?sin: then entered 
other dlplomatio appointments with I parliament, 1S4 7, and was Chief 
some dtsUnction, His WTitlng.s in- 1 Secretary for Irclnnd, 18.52, 1858. 
elude il/d«ioirc.s Hisloriqnes ct Plalo-\lSD(i. Appointed Viceroy of India, 
sophiQues sur Pie F/., and books on 1SG9, B. reorganised the flnancc.s of the 
.Spain, notably Nouveau Voyage en country and promoted many uso(u) 
Kspagne, with some translations from public works. Ho helped to preserve 
the German. the autonomy of Afghanistan. lie 

Bourg-S(,-And6o], a Fr. tu, on r. b, ; was assassinated liy a courjet at Port 
of Rhone, dept. Ardeclio. Roman Blair, Andaman Islands. See Bun. 
church and remains near. Pop. 3300. tor's Life, 1870; J'lic Part of Mayo in 
Bourg-sur-Mor, a Fr. tn. in Gironde. Rulers of India scries, 1801. 
near R. Dordogne, witli remains ol Bourmont, Louis Augusta Victor de 
anct, fortifications and Roman wails. Ghaisnes. Comic do (1773-18111), a 
Pop. 1500. Fr. marshal. Ho wa.shofnatChfttcau 

Bourignon, Antoinette (ICIG-SO), ] do Bourmont, in tlie dept, of Maine- 
Flemish mystic, liorii at Lille. She was • ct-Loiro. IIo fonglit on tlio .side of tlio 
a religious euUuisiast from her curliest j Royalists under Uondd; ho wcntiiito 
.roars, lior maiwollous imagination i exile from 1793-99, and tool: nu 
giving rise to slr.ango ludlnoiiiatioiis ' active part in tlio struggle in La 
and visions. She strove for reform, i Vciidde. He _wns imprisoned on a 
and tho restoration of tlio original i ciiargc of intrigue at Besanv'on, init 
purity of the Gospel spirit. Iler! escaped to Portugal. Later iio won 
doctrines won for her numerous ' tlie favour of Napoleon, and for Ills 
disciples and .as man.v foes. She was [ services in Nniilcs, Rii.ssia, and Oer- 
banished from lier country, and j ninny (1898-14 ) wo- promoted to tlio 
travelled in Belgium, Holland, and {rank of general. He vacillated IiC- 
N. Germany. .SIio also visited Franco. | tween Louis XVfll. ami Napoleon. 
England, and .Scotland, and prcaclicd i dc.sertiiig tlie l.atler before tlio hattie 
reform. Her followers soon dwindled! of Ligny. In 1829 lie was appointed 
away after lu-r deatli, hut her In- inini.stcr of war, and in tiic following 
tlucnce was felt again in Seotlnud in year took comriiitml of tlio c.viiedition 
tiio IStli conturj’, and was denounced I to Algeria, in wliieli lie wn.s .signally 
in varioii.s Pre.sliyterian general ns- {successful. He refii.sed to take tlic 
semlilies between 1701-10. Her «Tit- oath of allegiance to Louis Pbilippc, 
ings wore pub. by Pierre Poirct, lier and was in eonsenuenee deprived of 
disciple, at Amsterdam, 1079-81. bis peerage and Ills command in the 
Tho following works of iicrs liiive nrin.v. He served Doiii Miguel, King 
been trnns. into Eng.; --/« y/Mdye- ' of Porlaienl, for a time, and died at liil 
menl of flic Light of the tVorld, A ' c.astle nt lioiirniont. 

Treatise of Solid i'irtue, and The Bourne, a nuii kot tn. in tlie Stain- 
ilesloralion of the Gospel Spirit. A i ford pari. div. of liincoln-slilre. 95 iii. 
critical account may be found In N. by IV. of London. It bao an early 
Hauck’s Brnlcncuklopiidie. or ICtiide Kiig. elimoli wbich belonged to a 
stir Antoinette Bourignon, hyM.yS., foundation of Augiistinliin canons of 
Paris, 1870. 113S. It bus an agrie. tnide; Itisnl-o 
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famous as liaviug been tbe stronK- 
hold of ‘ Hcrcward the Wake.’ Pop. 
5000. 

Bourne, Edward Gaylord (1800- 
1008), an Aiucrioan historian, born at 
Etrykorsvillo, New York: ho frradu- 
ated brilliantly at Y'nle (1883), where 
he subsequently lectured on politieal 
scioneo (1880-8) .and history (1895- 
1908). In the intermediate years 
(1888-95) he was professor of history 
at Cleveland. Author of The llistom 
of the Surplus Ttci-emie of 1837, 1885; 
Essays in Ifistnricnl Criticism, 1901; 
.S'poinm A7?icrica, 1904; lAfeof J. L. 
Motley, 1905. He also translated The 
Narrative of De Soto, 1904, and The 
Voyayes of Champlain, 1905. 

Bourne, Francis (5. 1861), Roman 
Catholic cardinal, was, after his or- 
dination, priest at Blackheath, Mont- 
lako, and W. Grinstcad in succession, 
lie was the founder in 1889, and tbe 
first head, of a thooloKieal seminary in 
the diocese of Soutliwark, of which 
he was made bishop in 1897. Ho had 
previously, in 1895, received the ap- 
pointment of domestic chaplain to 
the pope. When Cardinal Vaughan 
died in 1903 he succeeded him as 
R. C. archbishop of Westminster, and 
is now head of the Eng. Rom. Catholic 
CluiToh. Created Cardinal 1911. 

Bourne, Hugh (1772-1852), the 
founder of the sect of Primitive 
Methodists. Ho was Iiorn at Eordliays 
in Stadordshire, and began life as a 
carpenter. Ho became a Wesleyan 
hlcthodist local preacher, but his zeal 
for open-air meetings did not meet 
with the approval of that bodj', and 
his repeated defiance of tlio resolu- 
tions of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
ference resulted In his expulsion 
from the society in 1S08. His evan- 
gelical style of prcacliing was ex- 
tremely popular, however, and ho 
gathered round him many followers, 
through which ho estab. a new de- 
nomination, whicli adopted the name 
of Primitive Methodist, in 1812. Tiie 
first cliapel was founded at Tunstall 
in 1811, and the first annual con- 
ference at Hull in 1820. Ho visited 
Scotland, Ireland, Canada, and the 
U.S., and before his death the 
moinbers' roll numbered 110,000. 
Ho pub. tlic History of the Primitive 
Mclhodists, 1823, and founded The 
Primitix-e Methodist Magazine, 1824. 
Sec .1. Walford, Memoirs, 1855. 

Bourne, Vincent (1095-1747), Eng. 
classical scholar and poet. Went 
from Westminster to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, finally becoming a master 
in liis old school. Pub. Lat. poems of 
real poetic us wcU as linguistic merit. 
Many are translations, and often 
surpass their originals. His pupil, 
Cowper, ranked liim as high ns Ovid, 
hamb also has praised his Lnt. verse. 
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The best edition of his Poemata has a 
memoir by John hlitford. 

Bournemouth, a watering-place and 
winter resort on Poole Bay, oft the 
coast of Hampshire, England, 25 m. 
S.W. of Southampton. It received its 
charter of incorporation in 1890, and 
is included in the pari. bor. of Christ- 
chtirch. Its sheltered position In a 
pine vaUey, and its even temp., has 
made it a favourite winter resort for 
invalids. The sanatorium for con- 
sumptives was built in 1855, and 
there are numerous hospitals and 
convalescent and nursing homes. In 
the churchyard of St. Peters are 
buried Godwin, Jlary Wollstonecraft, 
and Mary Shelley. It has a fine 
stretch of sands, parks, winter gar- 
dens, a pier 800 ft. long, and a golf 
course. Pop. (1901) 47,003. 

Bournonite, a mineral composed of 
lead and copper. It is opaque, of a 
dull grey colour, with bright metallic 
lustre. It is first mentioned b3' Pliilip 
Rashlcigh in 1797; later, in 1804, bs' 
the Cornte de Bournon, from whom it 
derived its name, though Bournon 
himself named it EndcUion, after the 
place in Cornwall wiiere it was first 
found. It is also to be found at Neu- 
dorf in the Harz, Germany, and a 
few other localities. 

Bournville is the name of an estate 
in the neighbourhood of Birmingham. 
It is conveyed to trustees by Mr. 
George Cadbury, of cocoa and choco- 
late fame, and is a garden city for 
the emplo3;ecs of tbe finn. 

Bourrte is a dance of Fr. or .Spanish 
origin, which is veri’ popular in 
Auvergne and Anjou. Bs. are occa- 
sionally written in 2-4, but genei’ally 
in 3-4 time ; as a musical form they 
are often found in the wcrlcs of the 
more anct. composers, such as Bach. 

Bourrienne, Louis Antoine Fauvelet 
de (1769-1834), a Fr. diplomatist; an 
earl}' friend and secretary of Napoleon 
I. He was born at Sens and became 
intimate with Napoleon atthemilitavy 
school at Brienne. He became secre- 
tnrj' of the embass3- at Stuttgart, 
1792; secretary of Napoleon, 1797, 
whom he accompanied to Italj' and 
Egypt. He was appointed a coun- 
cillor of state in 1801, but was dis- 
missed from office in the following 
year on a charge of peculation. In 
1804, however, he was sent as charge 
d’affaires to Hamburg, but was re- 
called on account of his dishonest 
transactions, and was obliged to re- 
fund a million francs to the pubbe 
treasurj' (ISIO). Ho then deserted 
Napoleon and supported the Bour- 
bons, and sat in the Chamber of Re- 
presentatives (1816). After the 
Ills revolution of 1830, he went out of 
mind and died in a lunatic asylum 
' at Caen. His Mimoires sur NapoUon 
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(10 vols., Paris, 1S29) are unreliable 
and spiteful. 

Bourrit, Marc Theodore (1735-1815), 
a Striss artist and naturalist, born at 
Genoa. He made numerous excur- 
sions in the Alps, and devoted all liis 
cnerg'ics to their studj-. He tvas the 
first to make an attempt to climb 
Mont Blanc, which he did in 178-1, 
but he did not succeed until tliree 
years later, after Balmat and Saus- 
sure had done so. His cliief works are: 
Descriptions des GlacUrcs, 1771; De- 
scription of the Pennine and Rlmtinn 
Alps, 1781 1 Observations mode on the 


Boutwell 


losrist (1SI2-77), born in Xortolk. Ho 
was rector of Downhani Market, IS 1 7- 
50; and vicar of .St. Marv JIn;?dalcri, 
Wlgccnsbnll, Norfolk, J.SoO-.'i. B. 
founded tlio London and Middlesei 
Archfcologicai Society. 1855. .tmonc 
other works of the Idnd lie wrote 
Monumental Brasses and Slabs of the 
Middle Apes, 18-17: A Manual of 
Brilish Archaoln;;!/, 18,58; and fleral- 
dm. Historical and Popidar. 1803. 

Boulerwsk, Fredoriok (1705-1823!, 
Gor. poet and philosopher. Bcenn 
by WTitinpr novels .and verses, then 
turned to litenary history and piiilo- 


Pl/renees, 17 SO; and Description of tlic]sophy, adopting ideas fi'rst of Kant 
Alpine Passes, ISOS. i and later of Jacobi. His chief work i’ 

Bourse, the name applied on tlie | Gcschiclite der neuern Poesic vnd 
Continent to a stock e.xchange, money , Bcrcdsamlccit, 1801-19. Aplmrismcn 
market, or any place where merchants nach Kant's BeJirc vorgeleol, 1703, 
resort. The Royal Exchange of | and Idecn cu cincr aUncmcincn 
London w.as origjinally called Gres- ulpodi'/.-fi/.-, 1799, are amoncr ids pliilo- 
ham’s Burse; it was built by Sir ; sophical work.s. 

Thomas Gresham (1500-7) on the Bouts, Dirk (c. 1410-75), n Dutch 
model of one at Antwerp. The Paris ' landscape and historical p.ainter. 
B. was designed by Brongninrt (1808) I .\pparcntly a great deal of nnccr- 
and was completed by Labarre (1827). i taiuty gatlicr.s round ids name, which 
Bousoat, a I'T. tn. in the arron. of i occnrsnsThcodorieusdavDorThicrry 
Bordeaux, 2 m. N.IV, of that In. It is 1 B.; often as Tidorry de Hnarlom, or 
praoticaUy a suburti of Bourdeaux, ! Stuerbout, though probaldy lie Ims 
and there arc many country-liouses, i no connection witli tliat fandly «( 
and a hydropathio establishment. < painter.?. B. settled in Louvain (r. 
Pop. 10,000. 1 1448), being appointed ForlratuiT- 

Boussa ~ ^ Idero to the city (c. I40S). Probably « 


Central A 
Brifcisli 

Nigeria. It wa.s the scene of Mungo 
Park's de.ath in 1800, Pop. c. 12,000. 

Boussao, a tn. of France, cap. of an 
arron. in dept, of Crouse. Possesses a 
castle decorated witli tapestries said 
to liavo adorned Zizim’s apartments 
at Bourganouf. Pop. 1500. 

Boussingauit, Jean Baptiste Joseph 
Dieudonne'-(1802-S7), a Fr. chemist. 
He studied at the School of Mines of 


pupil of Hubert van Eyck: Iiis uorl: 
shows some rcsomhlanco to t)mt ol 
Vau der ^Yeyden. In 14CS B. finished 
tiro large pictures for Louvain Town 
Hall. Tlioso (now in Brussels Gallery) 
iUustrato a legend in Godfrey of 
Viterbo’s cliro""''"' — vipine 
of justice, as 
ment of 0 th 
powerfid wort; 

1408-72 painte 
Otiicr works 


Saint Etienne; served under General Erasmus's Mai., . - . 

Bolivar in the S. American War of i Church, Louvain; al.so ‘ Triptycli of 
Independence ; on his return tojtlic Last Supper’ (c. 1403). Tlio 
Prance became profe.ssor of chemistry ; shutters of this arc now at Mmdch 


at Lyons. In 1839 lie 
mombor of the " ' ' ’ ”■ " 

of agriculture 
dcs Arts et M6t 
was made gran 

of Honour. He won fame for ius 
experimental investigations in agric. 
science. Pub. Economic rurale, 2 vols., 
1844; new cd. in 3 vols., lSOQ-4 and 


bccamo a , tlie wings at Berlin. Jlaiiy wori.-s 

’ — formerly altrihutod to Memlino are 

■ proved to bo B.'s (‘ History of St. 
OrsuJa ' at Bruges). Bee Crowe and 
Cavnlcaselle, Early Plemish Poinicrs, 
IS72; Journal dcs Beaux- Arl.s, 1SG7 ; 
MS. of Molanu.s, llislorUe Djvanicn- 
stum, 

Bouls-rimcs, 


a pn.-timo in voitue 


1887-91. This work was trau-s. into f among literary circles during tlio I Ttli 


English and Gorman. 

Boussu, artn. in the prov. of Hain- 
aiilt, Belgium, on tho Haine, 7 ni. 
W. of Jtons. tn tho tn, and noigliliour- 
hood are coal mines, smelting works, 
and copper and iron foundries. Two 
engagements between tiie Fr. and 
tho Austrians took place iicro on j 


April 28, and 
(1900) 10,900. 
Boutoll, Charles, 


land ISth ceutm-ies, partlcidnriy in 
i Franco. One member of tlie party 
, gives out certain rliyinlug words, and 
tlie rest of tlio players compo.-c varies. 
' using tlio given word.s as their rliynw 
(endings. Tlio amusement was ridl- 
icuied by.-lddison: sccBpcctatar.Eo.ViO. 
Boutwoll, George Sowall 1 1 81 S-1 90.5(, 


Nov. '4, 1792. Pop. 'an American lanycr and iioliltciaii 
' lie was born at Brookline, Ma-isacliu- 
British arcbieo- setts, was called to tlio liar in 18C'l. 
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and Ijccarnc a leader of the Demo-! The History of Devonshire Scenery, 
cratic party in his state. He was i pp. 159-08. Pop. under 2o00. 
chosen to the legislature seven times ‘ Bovidee is a large and well-taowil 
between 1842 and 18.51, and was; family of mammals included m the 
elected governor lor two Euccessivc' order Ungnlata and of ruminant 
years, 1851-2. In 1851 he joined the! habit. The family consists of ante- 
Jlcpublican party; organised the new i lopes, sheep, goats, and osen, with 
dept, of Intcmal llevcnuc, 1S62 ;! their different species and varieties, 
elected to tiic Congress, 1805; one of’ but the different snb-fainihcs arc not 
those who conducted the impeach- j sharply defined and easily separated 
ment of President Johnson, 1 808; i from one another. The,v occur in all 
Secretary of the Treasury, 1809-73 ;) parts of the old world, but are not 
a senator for Jhassachusetts, 187 .1 -7. native to Australia and S. America, 
lie was secretary of tiie ilassachn-! They are artiodactylato and aU the 
setts Board of IJduoation, and in 1900 j males have hollow horns; they are 
president of tlic Anti-Imperialist! frequently present, but sotnetimes 
Ijcagiie. His puljlications include j absent, in the females. Their chief 
Educational Topics and Institutions,] distinguisiiing features are their horns, 
1859 ; Speeches and Papers, 1807; 1 limbs, stomach, and teeth. About 
77(0 jMwycr, the Statesman, and the\i5 genera and 200 species exist, of 
Soldier, 1887; Reminiscences of Sixty’ which most are antelopes. 

S' ears in Puhlic Affairs, 1902. I Bovill, Sir William 11814-7"), an 

Bouvardia is the name of a genus of I Eng- judge, noted for ins deCLsiorts in 
plants which grow in Central and S. ! corhinercialoases. Hebcoamebarrister 
Aincriea, and belong to the order! 1841, and joined the home circuit. 
Ilubiaecsc. They are cultivated in ' Q.C., 1855; M.P. for Guildford, 1857. 
England as ornamental greenhouse j The Partnership Law Amendment 
plants on account of their flowers, j Act, which he helped to pa-ss, 1805, is 
Ilolcrostylisrnprevailsinsomcspecics. , always called ‘ B.’s Act.’ B. was 
Bouvines, or Bovines, a vil. in the i Solicitor-General, 18GG, and vacated 
dept, of Nord, Franco, 0 rn. S.B. of) office the same year to become Chief 
Lille. It is noted as the soono of tiie ! Justice of the Common Pleas, 
victory of Philip Augustus of France i Bovino, an episcopal city in the 
over Otlio IV., Emperor of Germany; 1 prov. of Foggin, S. Italy. It is situated 
John, Kingof England: ami the Count; on the Apennines, 2100 ft. above 
of Fiiindor.s, in 1214. Pop. about COO. J the sea, and 18 m. S.W. of Foggia. It 
Bouxwiller. or Buxhwiller, a tn. of, has an anct, catbedral. The trade is 
Lower Alsace, in the dist. of Saverne. ! principally in wine and oil. Pop. 
It has brick and tile and clicmical (1901) 7C13. 

works, and inanufs. of candles and | Bovisfa.a genus of ga.steromyeetous 
cotton stuffs. Pop. 4000. ! fungi, or puff-l)alls, which differ only 

Bouzas, a tn. in Spain, situated in j slightly from Lycoperdon. Many 
tiie prov. of Pontevedra. i species arc found in America, and a 

Bovato, or Oxgang, an old Eng. ' few in Britain ; several are ediifie. 
land measure, being the extent of; B. aUjnntea, the bull puff-ball or 
land an ox could plough in a year, ] frog’s ciiceso, ha.s tiie form of a 
whicli varied from 8 to 24 acres ; one- ; flattened ball, and is at first perfectly 
eiglithof acarueatc.the land ploughed , wliite. Specimens have been gathered 
by a team of eight o.xen. I wliich measure 9 ft . in circumference. 

Boves, a tn. in Italy situatdl at Bow, of a ship, is the forepart or 
tiie foot of tliC Alps, about 4 in. from stem, whicli cleaves the water as the 
Cunco. 'riierc are marljle quarries vc.“.scl movc-s. A naval architect 
and iron mines in tiic district. j speaks of tiie ‘ XJ ’ or ' V ’ form Be., 

Bovoy Tracey, an Eng. vil. in Devon- referring to the shape of the section, 
sliiro, 84 m. NV.A’.W. of Teigumouth, whilst sailors describe various types 
with B. Station on tlic G.W.R. The as being broad or full, and loan or 
‘ B. Bods ’ are a deposit of sands, . fine Bs. As ‘ starboard ’ and ‘ port ’ 
clays, and lignite, due to the degrada- are used respectively of the right and 
tion of the neighbouring Dartmoor left sides of the vessel, looking for- 
gianitc. Tiie layer is from 200-300 ft. ' ward, it is possible to speak of the 
tliici:, and extends from B. T. to , starboard and port Bs., which mean, 
Newton Abbot. Tiie latest investiga- of course, at the stem, 
tions go to prove tliat the geological Bow (Fr. archet, Ger. bozen. It. aren) 
formation closely resembles that of is the name given to the implement 
tlie Bournemouth Beds or Lower Bag- i by means of which stringed instru- 
sliot. The clay extracted is very i nients, as the violin, are made give 
vainnble, and largely used for pipe! forth their tone. It is made of a thin 
and potter's clay. Tiie lignite or i staff of elastic wood tapering slightly 
' B. coal’ (worked since 1714) is; to the lower end, from 29'134 to 
Boraetimes burned in tlio local kilns, | 29'528 in. in length. It is divided, as 
but is not economical. .S’ee Clayden's' a whole, into five parts; the stick, the 
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ferrule, the nut, tlie hair, and the 
head. The hairs, numbering- from JIO 
to 200 of the be.st white horsehair, are 
fastened to tlie lower end, and their 
tension is regulated by the nut. 

Bow, see ABOHiiRy. 

Bow, a dist. of London. 3 m. E. of 
St. Paul’s iu the metropolitan bor. of 
Poplar, and tho pari. bor. of Tower 

Hamlets <B, with Bromley rettirning „ 

one inember). It has stations on the I paper proprietor, "in isOI he entcml 
N.L.R. and the G.E.R. jtho Canadian parliament ns member 

Bowden, a small tn. of S. Australia, for North Hastings; after lioldlnr 
a suburb of Adelaide; pop. 3000. (this scat for twenty-five years lie 
Bowdich, Thomas Edward (1791- 1 passed to tho Senate. AsafJonscrrn 


his Eoientiflo research that Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Jlalne, was 
named after him. 

Bowel, see lNTrsTi.\i-;s. 

Bowell, Sir Mackenzie (i. 1S23), 
Canadi:in politician, son of a carpen- 
ter at Rick-inghall, Snllolk. Hi; 
parents emigrated in IS33 to Belie- 
ville, Canada; here, wlicn ho grow up, 
ho became a Journalist and news- 


of St. Mar.!', W. Africa. He wrote scr. 

‘ ■ r be made 
Travels to 
■ ■ Oamhia, 
'ugucse in 

Angola and Mozambique, 1324. 

Bowditoh. Nathaniel (1773-1838), 
an American mathematician and as- 
tronomer of Salem. Massachusetts. 
From early youtli showed a beat tor 
matUoraatios, hut was hred to his 
father’s business as a cooper, and 
later apprenticed to a siup -chandler. 
Between 1795-1803 wont on five long 
voyages to perfect himself in practical 


toms, militia, and commerce, anil 

from Doc. 1894 to April 1890 Premier. 

His p. ... 

catlor 

from 

made n..i...iu.u. 

Bowen, Charles Synge Christopher 
(1S35-94 1, Eug. la wj-erand judge, bom 
in Glonccstersliirc. A groat classical 
schoiar, ho became fellow of Balliol, 
1858. and was called to tho bar at 
I.incoln’s Inn, 18C1. IViille studying 
law lie uTOte lor tlie Salurdan Herieir, 
and later for tlio Spcctalor. Ho ap- 
peared in tlie famous ‘ Ticliborne 
case,' 1872, and wa.s afterwards ap- 
pointed junior counsel to tho trea- 
sury, tlirongl) tlie influeneo of Sir 
John Coleridge. Ills lioalth suffered 
at tills time, but as judge of the 
Queen’s Bench. 1879, he liad com- 
pnrativo rest. Ho was riiiscil to the 


navigation." Translation of Laplace’s Court of .Appeal, 1882: liecnino lord of 
Micanigue Celeste, 1829-38, with an- jappcaj In ordinary. 1893; and rocoived 


notations, is one of ids cliief works 
To this (4tU ed.) his sou’s Life is pre 
fixed, 1839. This iias elaborated into 
a separate biography by auotlier son, 
1805. He also pub. New American 
Practical Navigator, and was offered 
professorships at various American 
universities. 

Bowdlor, Thomas (1754-1825), tlie 
editor of tho Family Shakespeare, in 
10 vols., in wliioh ‘ those words and 
expressions are omitted w-liioli cannot 
with propriety be read aloud in a 
family,’ ISIS. Ho also purified 
Gibbon’s History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Homan Empire ‘ witli tho 
careful omissions of all passages of an 
irreligious or immoral tendency.’ His 

prudery - ’ ■ - ' 'ivo 

rise to tl ■ 

Bowdoiii, 


tlie title Iiaron. His Inst public service 
H-ns pre.sidiiig over tlio commission 
for enquiring into tlio Pcatliorslone 
riots. B. wrote The Alabama Claim 
and Arbitration considered from a 
Legal Point of View, 1SC8; and Virgil 
in English Verse Ulincid, l.-vi., and 
Eclogues), 1887. .Sec Ktewart Cmi- 
ningliam 's /-ord liou'cu , 1 HOG. 

Bowen, Francis (1811-90), Ameri- 
can writer on pliiiosopliy, iiorn at 
Cliarlestoii, Ma.ssaclinsett.s, and edu- 
cated at Harvard. After some years’ 
study in Europe, lie rctiinicd to 
Cambridge, Mn.ssnchnsotls. ami cil. 
tho North American licriew from 
1843 to 1854. From 185.3 to 1889 he 
was professor of natural religion and 
moral pliiiosopliy at Harvard. His 
writings inclmle sov. books on phllo- 
Sophy and political economy, and 


'nrd I Oleanings from a Literary Life, 
a of I Bowen, Sir George Ferguson (1821- 
■ ■ ssed 99), Eng. administrator and colonial 

ry's I governor, horn in Ireland, and edu- 
min jc.ated at Oxford. Ho served ns presi- 
Franldin lie suggested that tiie pnos- I dent of tlio University of Corfu, tlien 
phoresconco of tho sea was duo to jbccamo chief secrotary of gov. In the 
animaloulcs. It wn-s in recognition of ' Ionian Islands, 1854-9. Botween 18oJ 
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and 1 887 was Bncceasively frovernor of 
Queensland, New Zealand (pntnn end 
to JIaori War), Victoria, Mauritius, 
and lion? Kon?. He was knighted 
in 1850; 1888 was royal commis- 
sioner to Malta in connection with 
tho now constitution granted to that 
is. B. wrote llhnra in 1850 (identify- 
ing it with Homer's): Mount Athns, 
Thessaly, nnd Epirus, 1852 ; Im- 
Vrridl Federation, 1 SRO ; Murray’s 
Handhnol; for Travellers in Greece 
(7th cd. 19(10); nnd Thirty Tears of 
Colonial Government, 1889. 

Bowren, Richard (1701-97), a naval 
ofBoer, horn at Ilfrncomhe. In April 
1782 he was serving on the Foudro- 
ynnt when she captured the Pcaase off 
Ushant, and in 1794 took part in tho 
attack on Martinique. He soon after 
received his appointment as com- 
mander, nnd in the same year became 
captain of the Terpsichore, 32-gun 
frigate, which ho commanded till his 
dentil. After further operations in the 
West Indies ho returned to Europe, 
and in Oct. 1796, off Carthagena, cap- 
tured tlic .Spanish frigate Mahonesa, 
which was much stronger than his 
own vessel, having 275 men to B.’s 
182. Tho Terpsichore was greatly 
damaged, but by Dec. she was off 
Cailiz, where she encountered tho 
Frcncli 3G-gun frigate Vcsfale. Here 
again B. had 100 men to his op- 
ponent’s 270, but again he won, 
though unfortunately owing to a gale 
ho was not able to secure his prize. 
After tho battle of St. Vincent, 
March 1797,13. fell in with the Spanish 
flagship Santissima Trinidad (130 
guns) in a damaged condition, and 
fought her till twelve other Spanish 
sliips appeared, when ho escaped. 
His eventful career ended during 
Nelson’s unlucky attack on Santa 
Cruz, July 1897, when B. was shot 
dead. 

Bower, Archibald (1686-1766), a 
Scottish cedes, historian, educated at 
Douay and Borne. He joined tho 
Je.suit Order, 1706. B. was a member 
of tho Court of tho Inquisition in 
Macerata, 1723-6. He tlien returned 
to England nnd became Protestant; 
1745 lie rejoined tho Je.suits, but pro- 
fessed to have left the Church of Borne 
two years later. For tlieso constant 
changes of religion ho was severely 
attacked. Ho ed. Universal Jlistory, 
1735-44 ; nnd WTote History of the 
Pones, 1748-66. 

Bower, orBowmakor, Walter (1385- 
1449), the ‘ continuator of Fordun,’ 
abbot of tlio monastery of Saint 
Columbn, in the is. of Inchcolm, Firth 
of Forth, \nien John Fordun died, ho 
had wTitten ids Scniichronicon to the 
death of David I.. 1153, in live books. 
B. added eleven books, continuing 
tho history to the death of James I., 


1437. Walter Goodali pub. an edition 
in Edinburgh in 1759. Tho work Is 
written in Latin, and no complete 
translation has yet appeared. There 
is a manuscript in the British Museum 
— known as the Black Book of Paisley 
— and an abridged manuscript— 2'fie 
Book of Cupar — in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh. 

Bov/erbank; James Scott (1797- 
1877), Eng. geologist, born in London. 
Succeeded with a brother to his 
father’s distillery. Always interested 
in botany, astronomy, and natural 
history, he worked enthusiastically at 
the microscope, and formed a large 
collection of fossils. He founded tvith 
others ‘ Tho London Clay Club,’ 1836; 
pub. History of the Fossil Fruits of 
London Clay, 1840. Became F.B.S., 
1842 ; part fmmder of Paloeonto- 
graphical Society, 1847. B. was much 
interested in the study of sponges, 
and on retirement from active life 
WTOte A Monoyrapy of the British 
Spnmqiadce (Bay .Societj', 1864-82). 
’The British Museum bought his fine 
collection, 1864. 

Bowerbankia is a low form of life, 
belonging to the family Vesiculariidn; 
of the ‘Polyzoa, and named after 
Boworbank, the geologist. B. im- 
brienta is common to the S. coasts of 
England. 

Bower-bird is tho name applied to 
many species of tho family Paradi- 
seidre, birds of paradise, which have 
a ciirious habit of building runs or 
playing-houses lor their amusement. 
They are all found in Australia, and 
it seems likely that only the males 
construct these bowers. 'They are 
made of sticks and grass and are 
ornamented with bright feathers, 
flowers, sliells, and any gaily-coloured 
objects they can find. Other species 
construct their bowers between trees 
and decorate them with ferns an 
moss. Sericulits melinus, tho regent- 
bird, Chlamydodera maculata, the 
spotted B., and Ptilonorhynchus 
holosericeus, the satin B., are com- 
mon species, while other genera are 
Amhlyornis and Prionodnra. See J. 
Gould’s Birds of Australia, 1848-69. 

Bowie-knife, an American hunting- 
knife, called after Colonel James 
Bowie (c. 1790-1836), who in a 
skirmish near Natchez, 1827, killed 
an opponent with a blaolcsmith’s file; 
this file he afterwards fashioned into a 
double-edged blade, about a foot long 
and more than an inch wide. 

I Bow Island, called also Harp Is. 
■ and Hao, is one of the group of is. 
in the 'ruamotu Archipelago of 
Polynesia (Pacific Ocean), and is so 
named on account of its being bo^v- 
shapod. Lat. N.E. point, 18° 6' S.; 
long. 140° 51' W. 

Bow-legs (Genu rarum), a deformity 
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marked by separation of tlie knees ' appearing in person in the Hidi 
when the ankles arc touching:. There Court and successfnlJj' arffuinff on 
IS usualjy outward curvature of both , constitutional grounds that the iiani: 
femur and tibia. It niaj' occur in one of Enirlnnd was not cntilled to do- 
leg; only, but is generally found in | duct income-tax from dividend.s on 
both. At nu’U) all infants are bandy- 1 .stock on a nieic resolution of the 
legged, but during their first year a/Coraniittco for IVays and i\rt‘ans of 
gradual change comes, the cartilage; the House of Commons and befon^ the 
hardening to bone. In normal cases I tax had actunllv been impoHul bv 
the lower limbs thus get prepared to statute. Ilis cliicf \rritingfi are; Q7ic 
support the body. Any attempt to . /)r/eurr of Pariff, 1S71: Maritime 
walk too early must caiLso arrest in' IVarfinr, 1878; l^'lotsam and Jcisnm, 
development of the hmbs or an in- 1SS2; Log of the KerrUh 1SS9; iP. 
crease of the bandy condition. If a dorafiov of Paris of JS56, 1000; and 
child is rachitic or ivcakly in any way • Scf/ Law and Sta J'otrrr, 1910. 
tliis condition may be almost per- Bowles, William Lisle (lT02'18a0), 
manent. The cliief cause is rickets, ; an Eng. poet. lie was bora at King’s 
wliich makes the legs unable to sup- Sutton, Northamiitonshlre, and o<lU' 
port tlic weight of the body. Other cated at \^’iiichester Scliool arul at 
causes arc occupations of certain ' Trinity College, Oxford. lie l»ocauio 
kinds (such as tliat of jockey or , rector of Bremhill. Wilh'^hirc, and piv- 
postilJion), followed before the bones , bendary of Salisbury Catlicdrnl. In 
have grown and hardened properly: 1 1789 ho pub. Poar/rea Soyinds on 
traumatism, etc. Any active, heavy , P/c/urcs(?»c Spots. The giueeful 
child may become bow-loggcd if 1 melody of liis vcr.se, his fn'sli interest 
allowed to he too much on its feet. ' in countrj' scones, and hi.s tcndemo.‘'S 
Treatment must largely depend on | of feeling, were in striking contrast to 
the cause of deformity and the anything that had nppcaretl in recent 
patient’s age. In young children ; * classical ’ poetry, and he wn^ onthu- 
treatnicntof thcconstitutioual disease • siastically hailed by his young con- 
wiU usually olTect a cure: in older - temporaries. ‘NVord&worth, Colerulgo. 
patients an operation is needed. In a and iJoufchoy. His longer poems, The 
case caused by rickets diet and general ) Spiriiof DiscovcrUtl^Oi; TheMission- 
hygiene are of the utmost importance. ! nr// 0/ f//r -indcs, 1816; 2'hc Grave of 
Rest on the back and massage are. /Ac Last Saxon, 1822, etc., Imvo not 
advantageous. The legs sometimes the merit of his sonnets. In 1807 he 
have to be bandaged together or to pub. Jiis Life of Pope, with a monioir 
iron splints. Tide deformity js the: and critical notes, which gave rise to 
very opposite to that knomi as knock the famous * Poj)o and Bowles * con* 
knee(6’en«fn/(7«m),whichi8,however, . troversy. B. upliold that imngc.H 
still commoner. ; borrowed from nature arc more 

Bowles, Thomas Gibson (b, 1844), J poetic/iJ than those from art, and that 
politician and author, was educated passions depicted in poetry should bo 
at King’s College, Loudon. lYom . elemental and tliereforo imivcrsnl, 
ISGO to 3SGS he was in the Inland , and nob those of transient fn.'^hioiis. 
Bevenue dept., which ho Jeft to take Bowles' cliief opponents were Byron, 
up journalism. He was the founder of Campbell, and Uoscoo, but he wa.s 
Vanity Pair, winch lie afterwards supported by na7:iitt and tlio lihivK- 
sold. Ho ivas war correspondent for wood. Sec UilfilJnu’s ed. ()f Ids wo^K'^, 
the J/ornfa// during the Franco* with memoir, 1865. 

German struggle of 1870-71, and wit- Bowling, or the game of bowls, is 
nessed the Balkan campaign of 1878. an mict. and lil&lorir pasliim* intro- 
Elected as a Conservative for Jung*>5 / duced into England soon after tho 
Lvun in 1892, he held that seat untU Norman conuucaL. The earlii-st mcn- 
190C. In t he same j'car lie contested rion of the game in writing is that of 
the Citv of London, but was defeated William Fitzslephen in ihe l‘Jlh con- 
by Mr. Balfour. In Jan. 1910 he w'os tury, who doscril e.l n game similar to 
again elected at King's Lynn, stand-' the modern one as having been played 
ing this time ns a Liberal, but was by the youth of London, while the* 
rejected in the following Dec. l^fr. B. ■ earliest piclorinl record is contained 
was always noted in the Houso for in nn old 18th century MS. in the 
his fearless independence, refusing to British Museum. In the 16tli and 
be bound by merely party coneldrra- 10th eenturie^' tlio game was iilayed 
tions, and was often a * K\ii' trial ’ to’in alleys, but the more popular form 
his o\ni side as well as Jiis opponents, of the game tlmt has survived is the 
' ■ ■ • . ■ ■ - - — » yfjQ played in the open*nir on greens. 

At one time the game was forbidden 
by parliament, it was thougiit to 
■ * . interfere witii the practice of areiiery, 

i but later on tins law was repc/iled. 
with his political eympatlupcp: by The game has been much wiili royalty 
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nnil the gentry of England in past before this nominal embargo was re- 
days : Honrj’ VIII. used to play it at moved. Curling is a game almost ex- 
Hampton &urt, and Charles 1. was cliisively played in Scotland or by 
also a keen bowler, and of course Scots, and is very similar to bowls, 
there is tbo well-known story of Sir except that it is played on the ice 
Francis Drake, who was playing it with flattened bowls made of stone 
when news was brought to liim that with wooden handles. B. clubs in 
the Spanish Armada was in sight, and Scotland are far more numerous than 
ho waited to finish the game before in England, though the number in 
ho wont out and defeated the enemy, this country is increasing, especially 
In the 18th century the B. green was round London, whore there arc 
a very favourite resort for men of ah'eady between forty and fifty. A 
fashion, while at the present day B. great many of the public parks and 
greens and clubs are to be found all commons now have greens where the 
over England and Scotland. The public can play free of charge, pro- 
game is played on what are known as viding, of course, their own bowls 
B. greens, specially laid plots of grass and jack. The game is played in 
from 40 to GO yds. square, and America with ten pins instead of a 
usually sunk below the level of the jack, and is reaUy no more than an 
landimmcd' ' ’ - . elaborated form of oiu’ pastime known 

players arc and as skittles or nine-pins. It is played 

each has tp the indoors in a B. alloy, and such places 

‘ jack ’ is thrown up to one end of are becoming more common in this 
the green, the object of the game countrj’. It is really a revival of an 
being for the players to roll tlieir balls old Dutch game called long B., which 
ns near ns they can to il. The jack is was popular in England during the 
a small ivhite ball, about 4 in. in 18th century. 

diameter, sometimes of ivory, but Bowling Green : 1. The county -seat 
more usually of painted wood. The of. Warren Co., Kentucky, on the 
bowls thoinselvcs are made of very Barren R., and on the Louisville and 
hard wood, highly polished, and aro NashviUe Railroad. It contains many 
from 0 to 7 in. in diameter, and thus educational iustitutions, including 
arc much larger and heavier than the Ogden CoUego, 1877; Potter College 
jack. They vary in size and weight, for Women, 1889; and the Southern 
the maximum size is 16 i in. in cir- Normal School and Business CoUego. 
oumferenoo and about 3 lbs. in weight. It was incorporated in 1812, and re- 
but there is no minimum as regards ceived a charter in 1893. There is 
size. They arc made with a ‘ bias,’, considerable trade in aU kinds of 
that is, rvith one side round and tbo agric. produce, and also in horses and 
‘ I tendency cattle. During the Civil War it was an 

line when important strategic point. Pop. (1900) 
om'se, the 822G. 2. The county-seat of Wood 

players have to allow in rolling tlicm. Co., Ohio, on the Cincinnati, HamU- 
This is ouo of the most skilful parts of ; ton and Dayton, and the Toledo and 
the game, as a good man cun make ! Ohio Centrai Railroads. There are 
his bowl avoid others that may be in foundries, canneries, cut-glass works, 
his way in order to got Ids bowl near I etc. Oil and natural gas is found, and 
the jack. When all the players have : it is an agric. dist. Pop. (1900) 5007. 
iinisliod their turns from one end, the I Bowman, Sir WilUam (1816-92). 
distances from the jack of each bowl i an eminent oculist, born at Nantwlch. 
are measured, and a point is counted < He was professor of physiology at 
for each ouo nearer the jack than the ' King’s College, London, 1845-55: 
neare.st one oil the opposing side. The j FeUow of the Royal Sooiet 3 q 1841; 
jack is then thromi to the other end , and of the Royal CoUego of Surgeons, 
of the gi-cen, and the turns are taken 1 1844; the first president of the Oph- 
ngain,aud soontiUthcnurabersettled j thahuological Society, 1880-3. He 
upon to play to is reached. One mem- , won a great reputation by ids Lecturey 
her of a side is always known as the . on Operations on the Eye, 1 849. He 
‘ skip,’ and ho acts as captain and ' pub., in conjunction with Todd, The 
directs the play of the otlicrs if neces- ' Anatomy and Fhysiology of Man. 
sary; he generally throws the jack , 1843-50, and his Collected Papa-.’! 
and takes tlic first shot at it. The ■ wore edited by Sanderson and Hidke, 
game bus variations all over England, i wltli a Life by H. Power, 1892. 
especially in the N.. where it is played j Bowness, a tn. on the E. shore of 
more after tlic Scotch style, although ■ Lake Windermere, Westmoreland, s 
tlic latter game differs a good deal , m. N.W. of Kendal. Pop. 2GG2. 
from the Eng. style. In Scotland it is ' Bowring, Sir John (1792-1872), an 
very popular, althougii, curiously ' Eng.6tatesman,traveUer,andlinguist. 
enough, the old law tliai reudered . born at Exeter. He began life in a 
it illegal was repealed iis late as , merchant’s otilco, but devoted much 
1845, tliongb it was plaj-cd long of his time to languages, for which be 
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hail a remarkable talent. In afterlife ment. His mo.st important work was 
he boasted that he had a knowiedpe a Gk, N.l’., and ho also wrote two 
of 200 langnaffo.s, and eould speak 100 es.“a.vs npon the Oriijin of Prin/ing, 
of them. He became the first editor which were pub. in 1774. Ho trans. 
ot the IVeslminsfer Review, lS2i, and Housscau’s Discourse in 1751. Ho 
trans. much foreign poetry, both bequeathed in his will a lame sum of 
anct. and modern, into Enjr. In 1831 money to the SUitioners’ Company, 
ho was sent bj’ the British trov, to to bo used for decayed printers and 
inquire into and report on the financial | compositors. 

^ —iEited I Box, or .Kna-ia';, is the Kcneric name 
. the I of several species of the widely-dls- 
, and I tribiitcd order Buxaeew. It ks of 
u. . . ■ Pari., I (Treat commercial value, as it is used 

1S35-7 and 1841-9, and an active free- 1 in wood-oiifTravincr, in turniiifr, and in 
trader; British consid at Honf? Konff, the manufacture of musical and 
and superintendent of trade in China, I mathematicol instruments. The 
1849-53; knighted, 1851; (Tovernor of Iflowors grow in heads, one female 
Hong Koug, 1855. In 1S5G, the Jrroir, ', being surrounded by many male 
bearing the British flag, was fired ' flowers, and the fruit is e.vplosive. 
upon, and B., to avenge the insuit, ' The mo.st common speciea in our gar- 
bombarded Canton witliout consult- ( dens is B. sempervirens, of which the 
ing the home gov. His action was very ( variety B. suffniticosa is used verj’ 
severely criticised, and a vote of frequently ns an ornamental edging, 
censure was moved against him in B. balcarieti, the Jlinorcn or Balearic 
park Ho retired on a pension in 1859, box, is common to Turkey and the 
!md died at Claremont. Ho wTote, island.? of the jlfcditcrranean; itgrowe 
Skdeh of \to a greater height than B. semper- 
' Hollaml, 'i-ircns, the wood is inferior and of a 
' People of I bright yellow colour. B. japonica is u 

Philippine smallish ehnib common to Britain, 

, hical Re- and B. microphvlla is noted for its 

niiniscences, 1877, and numerous small leaves. 

other works. Boxall, Sir William, Eng. painter 

Bowsprit is the boom or spar pro- (1800-79). born at O.vford. Hostudied 
jeoting from the bows of a sailing nt the Royal .'\cadomy and in Italy, 
ship and also of a steamer, when its Heexhlbltod his ‘Jupiterand Bntonn ' 
stem is of the cut-water typo. Itsup- nt tho Academy in 182.'); ‘ Tho Con- 
ports the jib-boom. An elongation of tention of Michael and Patnn for tho 
the spar is used to fix the foremast body of Moses,’ 1824; * Milton's Re- 
stay -ropes, which carry tho sails. I conciliation with his Wife.' 1829; 

Bowstring Hemp is a fibre obtained I ‘Lear and Corde"" ” sso' '"-a 'nnoc.* 
from various species of Snnsevicria, ! 1838. B. also 
tropical plants which are allied to tho |for the tVnvcrle. 
ophiopogon in the inonocotyledonous Rome, 1833, and afterwards devoted 
order Liliacere. The fibre is used in 'himself abno.st entirely to portrait- 
making strings for bows. ,8. Xeylanica I pointing. lie painted tho Prince Con- 
is the E. Indian B. H.; S. painccnsis sort, wearing his robes as inastcr. for 
comes from Africa; and S'. /trsUiofa is Trinity Houso. Ho beemno It. A., 
the banded bowstring hemp. ' 1803, and Director of the National 

Bow Window, see llAV Wl.NDOW. .Gallery on Easllake’s death, 1805, 
Boivyer, Sir George (1811-83), on ( lint retired, 1874. owing to ill-health. 
Eng. jurist. Ho was 5. at Radley, near . Tie was knighted by tho queen nt 
Oxford, .and was called to the bar in Windsor in 1871. B. was also an 
1839; reader in law at Middle Temple, honorary member of tho Academy of 
1850; entered park and was elected .San Fernando nt M.idrid. 
member for Dundalk, 1S52-CS; and ( Bo.v Days, rt rluln days in the 
for Wexford Co., 1874-80; and left the I sFiring and autumn vacation and 
kiberal party on account of his Home Clirtstmas reec.s.s, fixed by tlio Court 
Rule principles. He wo-s converted to J of Session in .‘Scotland, on which 
Horn, Catholicism in 1850, and wrote ' certain legal busine-.s, such ns tho . 
on controversial subjects. His works ! lodging of pleadings, defences, and 
on constitutional Jiu-isprudeuce in-; other law papers, naiy be performed 
elude. Commentaries on the Constilu- to expedite proceedings in ordinary 
lional Late of England, 1841; and Com- , term tune. The name is derived from 
mentarics on Modern Civil Imw, 18i8. the boxes in winch tho papers are 
Bowyor, William (1C99-1777), a ' placed, 
jirintcr, was educated at St. .John’s Boxers. Tho. This name was given 
College, Cambridge. In 1722 ho bo- ' by Europeans lo the membora of one 
came his father’s partner in business, of Chinn ’a mimcron.s seeret soeietles. 
and in 1707 bis firm was chosen , Tins partii-idar n‘.socintion, partly rn- 
printers to tlie two Houses of Parlia- ligiou-.. inully political, wa.s orgaid.-ied 
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in 189G by tbe prefect of Shantnng. in London in 1719, and it continued 
Its inoiobors wore ail stronaly opposed to increase in poinilarity all through 
to foreign influence, and tlieir hostility the reigns of the tour Georges. Jack 
was to a certJiiu extent aggravated iiy Broughton was the first man to tiiink 
demands of tlie Western powers for of u-sing gloves for II.. they were 
land and privileges in China. Thi.s, known as mufllers, and the same boxer 
together witli severe drought and also drew up the fii-st set of rules, 
famine, and troubles at court, urged After Broughton^s death the public 
them on to terrible excesses. Murder interest in tiio ring flagged a little, 
of a" missionary met with but slight but a boxer named Tom Johnson 
puniahment; hence they organised an stepped into the breeeh, and the 
anti-missionary rising, 1900, and de- waning interest was rekinclled till the 
termined to destroy all foreigners in flame bm’ued more hriglitly than ever, 
theii country. They inarched tlirough From 1760 up to about 1820 the in- 
China pillaging, destrojung railways, terest in the ring ryas enormous, all 
and murdering missionavic.s and classes of society, high and low, took 
native Cliristians. Tlie dowager- a part, as any one who lias read the 
empress soon gave support to tlie fascinating pages of Bodney Slone 
movement, tlie imperial troops mak- will icnow. Lord Byron has related in 
ing no attempt to crusli the rising At liis diary how he liad lessons in B. from 
Pekin tlic B. murdered tile Cliuncellor tlie famous ‘Gentleman’ Jackson, 
of tlie Japanese legation and tlio Ger. who made a fortune out of pugilism, 
minister, Baron von Kctteler, and Mendoza tho Jew, Jem Belcher, 
then besieged tlie legations. TliU in- Humphreys, Tom CTibb, .Spring, and 
tolerant behaviour gave rise to an Dutch Sam, were all famous fighters 
intervention of all the European of their day. Gulley was a pugilist 
powers. Americans and Japane.so also who afterwards entered parliament, 
joined tlie allies for tlie purpose of and more extraordinary stiU was the 
suppressing tlie B. Hard lighting case of Bendigo, who became a re- 
took place at Tien-t=in and cLsewhcrc. vivalist preaolier, and of whom the 
Iiut finally the relief party succeeded story is told that he once used tlircats 
in freeing the be.siogod, August 1900. of a pugilistic nature to induce his 
The courtfled, and tlie allies wore left congi’egation to give liberally to the 
in possession of Pekin until a peace collection. Since about 18‘20 the ring 
was signed in Sept. 1901, by which has been shorn of much of its glory, 
Cliiua was obliged to pay a large and tlie days of the ‘ Corinthians,’ the 
indemnity to tlie foreign powers con- rich patron.s of tlie ring, are noiv over, 
cerned. Coasiilt for fuller details From 1S50-C0 public interest was re- 
China under the Empress- Dowatier, aroused by the B. of such men as 
by Bland and Backhouse, 1910. Bayers and Heenan, Broome and 
Box-hauling (navigation), a man- ■ Mullins, hut it lias never regained tlie 
muvre practised when a ship being tremendous hold it once had on the 
close liauled refuses to tack, and | people. Other sports have become 
there is not room to wear. The liead- j more popular, and these being of a 
•sails are tlirown aback to give lier' better class, the crowd that follows 
stern-way, tlie lielin is tlien put alee, 1 tlie prize ring is not always a de.sirabie 
and slie falls off, after wlilch she is ! one, although, of course, many gentle- 
rounded to, and licr proper course ' men still take an interest in B. The 
resumed. i Amateur Boxing Association is the 

Boxing is the method of fighting j governing body for the better class 
with tho fists citlicr with or without ; sportsmen wlio now patronise this 
gloves, though the latP-r raetliod is ; sport, and tlie Belsize Boxing Club 
not in vogue to-day, but at one time i is by far the best in London. Among 
it was very common, and perliups ; boxers of recent times may bo men- 
sliould really come under the heading I tioned Jem Corbett, J. L. Sullivan, 
of pugilism. In anct. times B. was! Jeffries, Fitzsimmons, Tom Sharkey, 
practi.sed. at tlie Gk. games and tlie ' Gunner Moir, and Bombardier WeUs 
Rom. gladiatorial spectacles. Among of the white men, and Peter Jackson, 
both tlie Glcs. and Roms., however, Sam Langford, and Jack Johnson of 
the naked iist was not used, but a the negroes. The latter is tho present 
kind of glove known os the cestus, champion of the world, since liis de- 
madc of leather and sometimes teat of Jeffreys. His proposed fight 
loaded with iron or lead. It was a with Bombardier Wells was stopped 
terrible weapon, and tlicse figlits fre- by tlie autliorities beforehand. Tho 
gucntly proved fatal. It is in Eng- pre.sent rules for boxing are tliose 
land, however, that the ‘ noble art,’ drau-n up in 1807 by the Marquis of 
as it is sometimes called, attained a Queensberry, and all contests now are 
liigh state of proficiency. It fir.-t came held under what are known as ‘ tlie 
into public notice in this country in Queensberry Rules.’ The ring is roped 
tho early part of the ISth century, in, and usually 21 ft. square. The 
James Figg opened the first B. booth men wear light boots or shoes, with 
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sliorts and rests. Eacti round lasts 
three minutes, with one minute’s rest 
between eaeh tor short conte.sts, but 
for long: ones it is sometimes iongrcr. 
The men either fisht a certain num- 
ber of rounds and score by points, 
when the last round is four minutes 
or the fight is to a finish, that is, until 
one man is ‘ knocked out.’ If a man 
cannot come up when time is c.alled 
for a now round, or camiot resume 
when knocked down before ten 
seconds, he is ‘ counted out,’ and 
loses the contest. The referee is the 
one to decide all points, though some- 
times he is assisted by two judges, 
though he always has the option of 
the casting vote, should the judges 
disagree. Each competitor is allowed 
a second and one attendant, but no 
coaching or advice is allowed to bo 
given to the combatant during the 
progress of a round, and any boxer 
who may fight unfairly, by hitting 
below the bolt, hitting with the open] 
glove, holding the ropes or ivrestling, 
may, be disqualillcd by the referee, 
who has power to stop the fight at 
any time, or even it one man is getting 
too severely punished he can declare 
the contest over. The prin. weights 
are bantam weight, liglit weight, j 
middle weight, hcaiT weight, and I 
welter — or any — weight; and perhaps ! 
a brief explanation of some of the 
more general terms used in B. may be 
useful. ‘ Time ’ has already been de- 
scribed. and it is also used of a blow — 
one delivered at the most advan- 
tageous moment. Tlio ’ upper cut ’ is 
a blow given with either the right or 
left hand on the face of an opponent 
when ho is leaning forward to deliver 
a blow at you. A ‘ cross counter ’ is to 
hit your opponent with one hand at 
the moment ho is tr.ving to hit you 
with the other, and this by a little 
skilful dodging can bo made a very 
effective blow indeed. ‘ Hitting below 
the belt ’ is illegal: .a blow must be 
either on the upper part of the body 
or the head, the arms, of coiuse, cau bo 
hit in whatever position they may | 
happen to be. ‘ Out-fightiug ’ is to : 
keep at more than unii’s Iciigtti of 
your adversary, and ‘ in-fighting ’ is 
to keep the contest within that dis-| 
tancc. To ‘ break ground ’ is to move; 
swiftly to one side when your rival I 
open.s Ins attack, which i)ut.s him off 1 
and leaves a good opening for your; 
own attack. To ‘ break away ’ is a , 
command of the referee when the men ' 
arc apt to clinch or get too close. A ' 

‘ duck ’ is to lower your head just a.s I 
your opponent leads off at it, and ! 
avoid his blow, ^vhile to • draw back ’ . 
i.s to get j'Oiir head and body out of ) 
his reach without moving your feet.' 
A ‘counter hit’ is not unlike the) 
cross counrer, it should be so timed 


as to touch your mau at the very 
moment ho is reaching forward to hit 
you, and properly carried out this is a 
very telling blow. A ’ side stei) ’ is the 
act of bending down and changing 
the feet to the right or left verv 
nuicldy as your opponent nthicks. To 
‘ head off ’ is to start the attack: the 
right hand is usually held across the 
breast and the left used to lead off 
with. A ‘ quick return ’ is most effec- 
tive, atid this must be done the 
moment you have been hit. A ‘ sharp 
relly ’ is a rapid exchange of blows 
without pause or draw back on either 
side. To ‘ parry ’ is to guard or ward 
i off a blo^v with the arm; and finally, 

! a " knock out blow- ’ is one whieh 
I finishes the fight it it keens your 
I opponent on the ground uldlo ten 
I seconds are counted. For those who 
i would study the book-loro of this art 
I closer we can recommend Snxhiff. in 
; the Badminton I.ibrary, and John- 
stone’s SIodtTn Gtoi-c Fighthuj, wliiie 
an interesting old book on the s\ibjcct 
Is Boxkmn, or SKclehes of Aiioienl anti 
Modern Glare FioldiiW, by Pierce 
; Egan, published in 1S24. Tho.so who 
woifid read an expression of conti- 
nental opinion will find an intensely 
dramatic B.seeno. reflecting adversely 
on the ‘ noble art.’ in Victor Hugo’.-i 
novel Ijt; the Kind's Command. 

Boxing-Day, one of the Eng. bank 
holida.vs (Deo. 2G). On this day the 
amiual presents or Christmas boxes 
were usually made to emidoyecs'. 

Bo.xtal, a tn. near Bois-lo-Due, 
Holland, where the Fr. defeated the 
Eng. and Dutch allies, 1(191. Here 
Wellington, then Colonel Wellesley, 
witnessed his first battle and di.-.- 
tinguished himself in covering the 
retreat. 

Box-thorn, or Lycium, is a genus of 
Solanaccie found in Europe and 
America, consisting of thoniy .‘.hrubs 
and trcc.“. L. curopaum grows in 
Europe, A. faclisioidcs in S. America, 
and A. rulgarc in X. America. 

Boyaca, a In. in the dept. of Boyac.a, 
Columbia. IJerc Bolivar defeated the 
Spaniards lu I.SIU. Pop. 7000. 

Boyar, or Boyard. an anct. order of 
Itussian nobility. In e.irly timc.s the 
Bs. formed the council of tJie prince, 
and the title un.-, only j)artly heredi- 
tary. .--'ome of tbcni uerc chosen from 
the prince's personal attendiinfs and 
trusted warriors, ol hers probably from 
leading men among Hie people. As 
time went on the military and civil 
B.s. drew apart, and the former, ns 
in prance, became the ‘ noble.sso 
d’espL'c.’ and were termed courtiers, 
while the latter devoted themselves 
more In commerce, j’eter Iho Great 
first reguharised Boyardotn on it“ 
present footing. 

Boyaux are winding trenches fonn- 
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iuij a means of communication be- 
tween siege w'orks or with the 
magazine. 

Boy-bishop. In medioival times, on 
tlio fea.st of St. Nicholas, Dec. 6, a 
clioir-boy in each cathedral was 
elected by his fellows to act as 
bishop till Innocents’ Daj', Dec. 28, 
and during tliis period a number of 
burlesque ceremonies took place, with 
tile ftill approval of ecclcs. and royal 
authorities. These buffooneries ended 
in England at the Reformation, but 
the Eton ‘ Montom ’ (which used to 
bo hold in winter) is said to be 
descended from them. 

Boyce, Samuel (d. 1775), EngUsh 
poet and dramatist. Originallv an 
engraver, and later in the Soutli Sea 
House. His works includo 2'he Rover, 
or Happiness at Last, a pastoral 
drama which was never acted, 1752; 
An Ode to the Right Hon. the Jtlarguis 
of Harlington, Lord JAeulenant of 
Ireland, 1755; Paris, or the Force of 
/Jeatdi/, 1755; Poems on Several Occa- 
sions, a largo paper copy of which was 
in the Garrick sale, 1757; SpccimcTis 
of Elegiac Poelrg, 1773; and a prose 
work, A New Pantheon, or Fabulous 
llisioru of the Heathen Gods, Heroes, 
Goddesses, eic., explained in a manner 
entirely new, and adorned with figures 
depicted from ancient paintings. To 
wliioh is added a Discourse on the The- 
ology of the Ancie7ils,and an appendix. 
The 'Thanksgiving Hymn of Adam. 

Boyco, William (1710-79), an Eng. 
organist and composer, born in Lon- 
don and educated at St. Patil’s School, 
being a chorister in the cathedral, and 
later an apprentice to Dr. JIaurice 
Greene. In 1734 ho became organist 
at Oxford Chapel (St. Peter’s), Vere 
Street, and in 1730 at St. Michael’s, 
Cornliill, becoming in the same vear 
composer to the Chapel Royal." In 
1737 ho was appointed conductor of 
the 'rhrec Choirs Festival, and in 1749 
became oigairist .at All Hallows. 
Thames Street, and in 1758 organist 
to tlie Chapel Royal. Ho composed 
numcrousorche.stralsottinga.opcrotta, 
etc., but is best known by his ed. of ' 
Vathcdral Music, 1800. 

Boycott, Charles Cunningham 
(1832-97). Enclish land agent, edu- 
cated at Blacklicath and Woolwich. 
In 1850 entered the ariuv; retired 
some years later ns c.apUiin; 1873 
agent for Lord Erne’s c.stntes in co. 
-Mayo, coming into conflict. 1879, 
with the Land League agitators. 
They, tinder Parnell, began to perse- 
cute B.. 1880; men refused to work 
for him, and he had to be placed 
under police protection. Hence the 
inodern phrase ‘to boycott a person ’ 
is derived. B. left Ireland for London 
and U.S..\., but returning in the 
autumn of ISSl, was again mobbed 
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and ill-treated. After this, conditions 
gradually improved; ISSG he became 
agent of Adair’s estates in SufEolk; 
1888 he gave evidence before the 
commission appointed to examine 
charges made by the 'Times against 
the Irish leaders. See Barry O’Brien’s 
Parnell, i.; Times, Juno 22-4, 1897; 

"■ ■- ■ ’ ' 'prd Erne and 

1880; Murray’.s 
ee Boycotting. 
of coercion con- 
sisting in a conspiracy' to prevent all 
dealings, social, commei’Oial, or other- 
wise, with the person aimed at, and 
the conspirators back up their orders 
by force. It derived its name from 
being first used against Captain G. C. 
Boycott, Mayo, Ireiand, in 1880 (q.u.). 
This form of persecution was strin- 
gently dealt with under the Crimes 
Act of 1887, but is not yet extinct in 
Ireland. B. became more and more a 
form of international warfare. In 
1912 the Turks declared a national 
boycott against everything Italian. 
Be'fore that, in 1910, all Greek goods 
were rigorously boycotted. The 
Shawdeshi movement in Bengal, 
India, was the boycott by natives of 
British-made wares as a protest 
against the partition of that province, 
American trade-unions adopted this 
method of treating employers with 
whom they quarrelled. 

Boyd, Andrew Kennedy Hutchison 
(1825-99), a Scottish divine and 
author, widely known as A.K.H.B.. 
was born at Auchinlock, Ayrshire, and 
studied .at King’s College, London, 
and the Middle 'icmple; then return- 
ing to Scotland, he entered Glasgow 
University and became a minister of 
the Kirk, taking charge successively 
at Newton on Ayr, 1851-1 ; Kirk- 
patrick Irongray, Dumfries, 1854-9; 
St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh, 1859-65; 
and St. Andrew’s, 1865-99. In 1890 
he was elected moderator of the 
general assewtAy. As an author he 
won fame by Ids Recreations of a 
Country Parson, first contributed to 
Fraser's Magazine, an attractive 
series of articles ‘ concerning ’ things 
in general, followed liy his Oraver 
Thoughts and Critiml Es.mys of a 
Country Parson (1862-75). and three 
vols. connected with life at St. 
Andrews. His books have exactly 
the charm of a lively and genial 
conversation, 

Boyd. Mark Alexander, Scotch 
anther (15C3-1G01). born in Galloway. 
After a wild and unruly youth he left 
Glasgow Ctollego for the Continent. 
1581. He studied law at Parts. Or- 
leans, and Bourges under Jacques 
Cujas, whose friendship he won by 
some verses in the style of Ennius, 
jin 1587 he served with Catholics in 
the League War tor Henri III-, but 
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resumed his studies at Toulouse, 15S8. 
Thence, os suspect, lie escaped with 
difflcultj’ duriuff tlie Catholic insur- 
rection to Bordeaux-; 1592 he pub. at 
Antwerp Batin poems dedicated to 
Jame.s VI.; 1595 lie returned to Scot- 
land, and was for a time travcllius 
tutor to the Earl of Cassillis. Ho died 
and was buried in Ayrshire. Ilis 
Epistolce Ilcroides et Hymni arc to 
be found in Johnston’s Deliciai 
Poeiarum Scotorum, 1G37. Anions his 
prose .and verse manuscripts (Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh), are Jn 
InstUvliones Impcratoris Commenta 
and L’h'siftl dxi Royaitme d’Escossc a 
Prisent. See Sibbald’s Scotia Illus- 
Irata, 16S3; Dalrymplo’s Sketch of the 
TJfe of Boyd, 1787; Irving’s Lives of 
Scottish IVrilers (i.), 18,39. 

Boyd, Robert (d. 1590), fourth Lord i 
Boyd, Scotoli statesman. Helped tlie 
regent Arran in suppressing Lonno.v’s 
rebellion, 1544 ; warred against the 
queen-regent with the lords of the 
congregation, 1559; signed the treaty 
of Berwick, joining English army at 
Prestonpaus, 1500. B. subscribed to 
Book of Discipline of the Kirk, 1501. 
According to some accounts he was j 
privy to the murder of Darnley; 1507 
member of the packed jury acquitting 
Bothwell of the deed; but joined a 
band of nobles to protect the young 
prince from his supposed designs. 
Later lie took Bothwell’s part again. 
Permanent member of privy council, ' 
1507; fought for Mary Queen of Scots 
on various occasions (Langside battle), 
I50S: member of Mary’s council, 1509; 
employed by her on various missions, 
one being to obtain her divorce from 
Bothivoll. lie was suspected of com- 
plicity in the murder of MuiTny, 1570; 
joined regent’s part.v, becoming privy 
councillor, and Morton’s firm ad- 
herent after 1573 (appointed ox-tra- 
ordinary lord of session). B. was a 
party to the ' raid of Ruthven,’ and 
was banished for tins, 158,3; 1580 
acted in negotiations for alliance be- 
tween England and Scotland, and 
was restored to the bench. Worden 
of the marches. 1587; commissioner 
to enforce the statute against Jesuits 
(1587) in 1589. .Sec Keitli’s llistojy 
of Scotland; Fronde’s Jlistory, vii.; 
Herries’s Memoirs; Lettres dc Marie 
Stuart (edited Iiy Lobnnofi’). 

Boyd, Zachary (1585 - 105.3), a 
•Scottish divine, was educated at the 
universities of Gla.sgow and St. 
•Andrews, afterward.s becoming first 
student and tlicn teacher, under liis 
cousin Robert B., at the rrotesl.nnt ' 
College of Saumur, France. Wlien 
that town w.as troaelierously occupied j 
by Louis XIII. in 1021, and the ' 
Huguonot-s were everywhere per - 1 
Kccutcd, Zacliary B. returned to .Scot- 
land, and became minister of the' 


Barony parisli, Glasgow, which then 
Iield its services in tlie crypts beneath 
the cathedj-al. In 10o4-35 and 1045 
he w<is rector of the university. He 
was a noted preacher and a sUiimch 
Covenanter. On Oct. 13, 1050, a 
month after the battle of Himhar, ho 
had the courage to ’ deal faithfully,’ 
as the phrase went, with Cromwell, 
who was pre.seut, in a sermon at Glas- 
gow Cathedral, hut though poIlHcal 
opponents, the two men respected 
each other in private life. B. wnde 
many books, the best known being 
2’hc Last Battell of the Soul in Death, 
1029, edited by Gabriel Neil in 18.31, 
and some books of verse, Psalms of 
I David in Mcetcr and Zion’s Blowers, 
tlic latter being metrical vcision.s of 
.Scripfnre, often knoum as ‘ Boyd’.s 
Bible.’ Ilis iiTitings were marked by 
tlic quaint ‘ conceits ’ common in 
■ tliose times, but liavo some toree. 

I His Four Letters of Comfort were re- 
printed in I87S. At his death lie left 
Ill's library and a liand.some legacy to 
tbo university. 

Boydell. John (1719-1804), Eng. 
engraver and pi'int publisher, horn at 
Dorriugton, .kliropshlre, and educated 
for the CImrcIi. hut early left tills pro- 
fession for art; about 1711 apprentic- 
ing liiniself to a London engraver. He 
soon began to publlsli small landscape 
engravings of Ids own. and gradually 
increa.secl tlds practice till lie built up 
a small buslne.ss. His works linve 
I little merit besides noatuc-ss of ox-enu- 
I tion. About 1751 ho bc.gaii the piildl- 
I cation of tlie works of oMier engravers, 

I and in tlds direction was m os t success • 
!ful, producing tlio work ol Woollott. 
iM’ArUeli, Hall. Eurloni. Sharpe, 
Hcatli, J. Smith. Val. Green, etc. In 
1 7 99 lie hecaiii e Lord M a y orot i.onO on. 
Uis nio.st lunioiis production was the 
series of .Slinke.sjierinn engravings 
wliicli appeared in 1802. 

Boyer, Abel (101)7-1729) )tng. lo.\-i- 
cogrnpjicr, Idstnrical uritermid trans- 
lator. horn at Casliixs, France, died 
at (Tliclsca. He pul., many works, 
amongst tiioni liis I'r.-l'hig and Eiig.- 
Fr. JJirtiojwrnrr Jfuyal, wliicli uas 
complied in 1702 an>l remained popu- 
lar for ninny '■ ’ 'If 

Ids Fr. nml h of 

Villuim the • the 

Bcign of Queeu Anne, nml llie 
Politirul State of Creal Britain, iiitli 
fairly ncciir.ite parliiimentm'v reiiort.s. 

Boyer, Alo.xis (1757-18.35), a Fr. 
surgeon, was l,nrn at Uzarolic.s in tlic 
CorrOzc. He was the son of a tailor, 
and acquired Ids first knowledge of 
medicine in tlie siiop of a barber- 
surgeon. I’rocecding to Farl.s lie 
studied under Louis and Hesaidt. and 
111 1791 lierame second operator in 
tbo Hotel ilieu. .A few years inter lie 
attracted tlie notlec of Napoleon, 
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v.-ho in 1808 appointed him his house- which the opinions ol Sir William 
surgeon and in 1807 made him a Temple on PAaiarishadheenridiculed. 
baron. When the New Academy of This v.'as an.swered by Dissertations 
Medicine was created he was one of by Bentley, 1697, in reply to which B. 
its flrstmcmuers, and after Napoleon’s aided by Atterbury and Smalridge. 
downfall he was surgeon successively issued in 1698 Dr. Benttey’s Disserla- 
to Louis XVIll , Charles X., and lions . . . examined. B. wa.s M.l’. 
Louis Philippe. As a surgeon he was for Gharleville, Ireland, 1095-9 ; for 
at the same time judicioii.s and daring. Huntingdon, 17 01-5, and later entered 
His prill, worlis were Traiti complet the army, ultiraatel}' settling as a 
rle Vanatomie, 1797-9, and Traiti courtier and diplomatist in London. 
J-. .1 Boyle, John, fifth Earl of Cork, 

. ■ . .i ;■ fifth Earl of Orrery, and second 

Baron Marston (1706-62), son of 
. , Charles B. («.!’.); educated at Christ 

turning to his native country, joined Church. Famous as a friend of Swift, 
the army. Tousaaint I’Ouvcrtnre’s Pope, and John.son. In 1751 ho pub. 
negro insurrection drove him hack to Remarks on Bxcift, a rancorous criti- 
France, where lie served under cism of .Swift’s life and works. 
Napoleon. Returning again to Haiti. Boyle, Richard, first Earl of Cork 
he aided in the rebellion which over- (1566-1643), Irish statesman, born at 
threw Dessalines, tlie negro president Canterbiu-y; educated privately and 
(1806). Haiti now broke up into at Corpus Cliristi, Cambridge, and 
two republics under Petion and entered the Middle Temple, but in 
Christophe. Siding with Petion, B. 1588 left England for Ireland, whore 
became president in the S., and con- be obtained several valuable introduc- 
. guered almost all the is. In 1825 be tions. He was accused by Sir William 
obtained Fr. recognition of Haitian Fitzwilliam, Sir Henry Wallop, and 
indopondenco by paying 150,000 others, ol theft and embezzlement, 
franc-s, but in 1810 a popular insur- but put their accusations down to 
reotion drove him from the is., and conspiracy, and wus about to lay his 
ho fled first to .lamnica, then to Paris, case personally before Elizabeth in 
whero ho died. England when the Munster rebellion 

Boyesen, Hjalmar Hjorlh (1848- broke out, and so reduced his fortunes 
95), Norwegian-American scholar and that he was obliged to return to law 
writer, born at Frcdcriksvaem, Nor- in the Middle 'rcmple. He was soon 
way : educated at f.eipzig and Cliris- employed by EB.se.v in Irish State 
tiania, and in 1869 became professor business, and wu.s again brought to 
of languages at TTrbana University, trial at the instigation of Wailop, 
Ohio, U.S.A. From 1871 to 1880 he whose ocousations lie was able to 
was professor of Ccr. in Corneli Uni- refute. B. was then made clerk of the 
verslty. .and held the same post in | council of Munster, and wont over to 
Columbia College. Now York, from) England on missions to the queen in 
1882 till bis death. Hisworks, mainly 1601 and 1602, on the last occasion 
in Eng., include: Gnnnar, a Norse- ! making arrangements with Sir Walter 
man's lionuinre, 1873; d Norseman's x Raleigh to purebaso ali his lands in 
Pilflrimaijc, 1875; Falmnberg, 1878; Ireland, obtaining 12,000 ac. for 
Goef/ie and Sehiller. 1878: Ilka on f/iejfilOOO. ’Ibis enormous estate ho e.d- 
Ilill top. 1881; Qtteen Tilania, 1882; i ministered with great firmness and 
Idylls of Nonray, 1882; A Daiig/dcr . energy, making great iraptovements, 
of the Philistines, 1883; Essays on I and Introducing now industries from 
Gerxnan Literature. 1892; Boyhood in England. In 1603 he was knighted. 
Noneay, 1892. Many of them have i in 1606 became a privy councillor for 
been trans. into Ger. and Norwegian. ! Munster, in 1012 a privy counciUor of 
Boylo, Roscommon, a mrkt. tn. in ; state for Ireland, in 1616 was created 
CO. Roscommon, Ircliind, 28 m. S.B. ' Lord B., and in 1020 Earl of Cork, in 
of Sligo, on both banks of the R. B. i 1029 became a lord justice, anti in 
Has considerable agric. trade, and • 1631 high treasurer for Ireland. The 
the ruins of a fine Cistercian abbey. ; appointment of Wentwortti (Straf- 
Boylo, Charles, fourth Earl of ' ford) us lord deputy in 1633 involved 
Orrery and Baron Boyle of Marston i him in dilficulties, and Strafford’s 
fI67G-173I ). born at Chelsea, and sue- 1 impeachment wa.s no doubt partly 
cceded to the title of Earl of Orrery- in ! due to B.’s skilful and inconspicuous 
1703. 'While at Christ Church, he be- 1 opposition to him. B. was able to 
came involved in the dispute leading ' checkmate the rebels in Munster in 
up to .Suift’s Battle of the Books, ! the 1641 rebellion, 
being entrusted witli tho production i Boyle.Riohard.firstEarlofBurling- 
of a now cd. of P/iofnns. to .serve as a ton and second Earl of Cork (1012- 
counterblnst to the liefleeiions on' 97). was son of Richard B. (1506- 
Ancicnl and Modem Learning, 1694, 1043). He took an active part in tlie 
by Wotten, a protegC- of Bentley, in Irish Rebi'llion. 1612; was created 
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Baron Clifford of Lanesboroug'h, 
Yorkshire, 1643; Lord-Liouteaant of 
the West Ridintr of Yorkshire, 1663; 
and Earl of Biirhnsrton, 1003. He was 
a supporter of William and Mary. 

Boyle, Richard, third Earl of Bur- 
lington and fourth Earl of Cork (1095- 
17"" . . .« 'vy Councillor, 

IV of the West 

Hi ' , Lord High 

Treasurer of Ireland. 1715 : and 
K.C.G. 1730. He had travelled in 
Italy, and while there acquired a love 
for arohiteoture. Of ins works in this 
direction the chief are: the front of 
Br.rlington House, Piccadilly, and the 
colonnade within its coimt; the 
assembly-room at York; and parts of 
•St. Paul’s Churcli, Covont Garden. 

Boyle, Robert (1627-91). an Eng. 
chemist and pliiiosopher, born at Lis- 
luore, Ireland; educated at Eton and 
by private tutors at home and on the 
Continent. In 1644 he returned to 
England, having inherited his father’s 
manor of iStalbridgo, Dorset. He 
began at once to show a fondness for 
scientific studies, and was influenced 
in tills direction by the meetings of 
the Roj-al Society, tlion the Philo- 
•sophicai College, in 1645. Wliile in 
England he made a speciality of 
chemistry, but on visiting Ireland in 
1652-3 took up anatomy. In 1654 hei 
•settled at Oxford, and erecting a 
laboratory, was tlie leader of a small 
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His complete works were pub. in five 
volumes in 1744. 

Boyle, Roger, Baron Broghill and 
first Earl of Orrery (1621-79), Eng. 
statesman, soldier, and dranuitist. 
born at Lismore; educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. O.xford, and on the 
Continent. On returning to England 
he held commands in the Scottisli ex- 
pedition, and the Irish rebellion of 
1641-9, and later served under Crom- 
well in tlio subjugation of Ireland, 
•AJtliough a Royalist at heart, he for 
many years was a stauncli supporter 
of Cromwell, and sat in his parlia- 
ment, returning, however, to hi.'! old 
allegiance at tlie Restoration. Ho 
uTote several dramatic and poetical 
works, which had some contemporary 
success. 

Boyle Lectures, a series of Iccture.s 
founded in 1691 by the will of Robert 
Boyle, which provided £50 per year 
for .1 minister to preach eight sermons 
per year ‘ for proving the Christlim 
religion against .itlicists, Theists. 
Pag.ans, Jews, and Jfohammcdnns, 
not descending to any controversies 
among Christians thcmsolvc.s.’ '1)10 
oOlce is tenable tor three years, and 
among its liolders have been Richard 
Bentley. 1692; Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
1704; Rev. F. D. Maurice. 1546; 
Mcrivaio. ISO 1-5: Professor Plump- 
tree. 1800: Professor Stanley Loathes. 
lSOS-70: Dr. Hesso.v. 1871 -3; Henry 


scientific society. .4.bout 1059, as-j Wacc, 1871-5: Alfred Barry, 1S70-S: 


sisted by Robert Hooke, ho invented 
tho ‘ raacliina Boyleana,’ the fore- 
runner of tho modern air-pump, and 
by means of experiments with the 
elasticity, weight, and compressibility 
of air. estab. ‘ B.’s Law ’ about 1000- 
62. In 1608 ho settled in London, 
where he beoame a prominent 
member of tho Royal .Society, and 
issued numerous scientific and philo- 
sophical works, corresponding with 
all the greatest men in these branches 
of learning tliroughout Europe. 
Througliout hi.s h'fo he wa.s also an 
earnest student of tlieology, and sub- 
•soribed largely to socictie.s for the 
propagation of tho Gospels. He 
appears to have been a man of singu- 
larly beautiful cbaracter, and wn.s 
very popular, his reputation being 
international. His services to science 
were ratlicr general than particular. 


Dr. Macioar, 1879-80: Canon Kowholt, 
1890. Many of tho lectures have boon 
pubh’shed. 

Boyne River, rises near Carhery, 
ICildare, and flows Jl.E. by Trim. 
Navan. and Drogheda, into tlio Irish 
Sea; total Icngtli about 70 m. It is 
famous in liistory for tlio lintl.lo of 
tlie B. fought in July 1699 between 
AVilliam HI. and .Tnme.s II. Tlie 
former liad an army o[ Brillsli and 
Dutch soldiers, witli a regiment of 
Huguenot rcfiigcos; King James's 
ariiiy was mainly Iri.sli. with some 
Eng. and Fr. olllccr.s. After a sliarp 
figlit the Irish were defeated, and 
James fled to France. .\n otielisk 
near Droglieda marks tlio .seene of 
tlie battle. 

Boyne, Leonard, actor, Iiorn in Ire- 
land, 1853. He made his d6but at 
the Theatre Roynh Liverpool, 1870, 


but they wore none tlio Ic.s.s vnlunhic j as Loyhoiirne in The Floirers of the 
on tins account, and lie stands out a.s • Forest. He tlion toured in various 
the originator of tlie ‘ o.xporimental , I owns in England and Wales, first 
raotliod.’ -•’Lmong his nehievemeute ' appearing in London ns John Feme 
may lie mentioned tho introduction I in Rolicrtson’.s Froaress, at ,?t. 
of vegetable colour-tests of acidity, | James's Tlieatrc. 1874. He then 
alkalinity, tlio preparation of phos- , appeared a.s Sir Francis Levlson in 
pliorus, and liydrogcn, tho construe-; East Lt/nnc. B. lias also played in 


tion of hermetically sealed ther- 
mometers, and tlie use of freezing 


Siieti is the Tmio (1S7S). el (lap iJc- 
iceiver, Delilah tas Colonel Tcmpc.st), 


mixtures, besides ids rc.searclics into Bls/cr jl/nri/. Poor lielations, Arinne., 
problems of elasticity and prc.s.suro. The Armada, A fllan's Jjove (1889). 
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The lAnMs o’ London, Alone in 
I/yndon, Heart of Hearts, The English 
Lose, The Streets of London, The 
Trumpet Call, The Prodigal Daughter, 
The Masgueraders, The Benefit of the 
Doubt (1805). The late Mr. Gastello, 
Gossip, For Auld Lang Syne (1901), 
Becky Sharp (as Rawdon Crawley), 
The Marriage of Kitty (1902), He 
toured with liis o'vn company in The 
U'hite Horse of the Peppers, His Last 
Legs, The Serious Family. Tlo has 
also played D’Alroy in Caste (1889), 
and in Our Boys. In 1905 he played 
Paul Sylvainc in J>a/i Kleschna; 
toured with Baffles, 190G; appeared 
in The Stronger Sex, The Rivals 
(1910), and toured as Prampton in j 
Nobody's Daughter, 1911. He %vas 
the first representative in tlie Enulish I 
provinces of daudian and other] 
modem parts, and has also acted in i 
New York. ' 

Boyneburg (Bemolborg), Konrad 
(Kurt) von (1494-1507), one of the 
most ronoivned leaders of the Lands- 
kneohte in the time of Kaiser Karl V. 
For a time ho was page at the Court 
of Duke Ulrich von Wtirtemherg. 
Ho was trained in warfare under 
Sickincen and Frundsberg. On the 
expedition to Italy, B. was chosen as 
Frundherg’s deputy, and on the 
latter’s sudden illness became com- 
niandcr-in-oliief. Ho distinguished 
himself at the storming of Rome 
(1527), the defence of Naples (1528), 
and the capture of Plorence (1530).- 
no fought also in the war against the 1 
Turks, 1532. In 1510, in the service! 
of Duke von Bayern, he fought re- 
peatedly against the Turks and 
French. In 1544 he captured Vitry 
and Jleanr. The last battle at which • 
he was present was St. Quentin, 1657. 
In 1571 Maximilian II. raised B.’s 
descendants to the rank of barons of 
the realm. Sec Solger, Dcr Lands- . 
Icnechtsobrist Konrad von Bcmelbcrg, ' 
1870. 

Boys’ Brigade, The, was founded in 
1883 by Mr. (afterwards Sir) William 
A. Smith, of Glasgow, with the object 
of promoting among boys ‘ liabits of 
obedience, reverence, discipline, selt- 
respeet, and all that tends towards a 
true Christian manliness.’ 'fhe Bri- 
gade consists of 1300 companies of 
Ijoys between the age.s of twelve and 
ciglitccn. Kacli company is connected 
with tin- clmi'cii or otlicr Christian 
bodj-. MiliUiry drill is used as a means 
of banding the boys together, and of 
training them in discipline and self- 
respect. Bible classes, gymnastic 
training, ambulance work, bands, 
club-rooms, scouting, atbletics, swim- 
ming, and summer c-amps are exten- 
sively carried on. Membership, 8600 
ojneers and (10,000 boys in tiic United 
Kingdom; 115,000 officers and boys 


throughout the world. Headquarters, 
30 George Square, Glasgow; London 
office, 34 Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Boy Scouts. The association of B. S. 
was recently started (early in 1908) 
by Lieutenant-General Badcn-Powell 
as the moving spirit. It is somewhat 
similar to the original Boys’ Brigade 
of 1883. It has no definite military 
drill, but ainas at training boys to be 
manly, self-reliant, and self-respect- 
ing. 'riiey learn to be quick and 
ready' in action, and to co-operate 
one with another. The movement is 
largely to inculcate a spirit of patriot- 
asm into boys of all classes, and to 
train up young men to form an in- 
telligent subsidiary force to the army 
j if necc.ssary. The boy's practise 
I signalling, tracking, and stalking, 

I camping out, reconnoitring, and 
various other useful branches of 
milita^ knowledge. Cooking and 
first-aid classc.s are attended, and ob- 
servation of nature is encouraged. 
The unit for work i.s the ‘ patrol,’ a 
party of some six or eight boys under 
a boy leader. Any number of patrols 
may form a troop, under a Scout- 
master and his assistants. The.se are 
supervised in the different dlsts. by a 
1 local committee of scoutmaster repre- 
1 sentatives. The administration is 
i based on decentralisation of authority 
1 and rospon-sibility. Funds are raised 
I locally. In 1911 permission was 
1 granted for a detachment of scouts to 
bo sent to the annual military 
manceuvres. They often give demon- 
strations of eTr.p-pib'’bir.''. r’-f . ■ 
fetes. Their ■ rif. :;" •!1'. c; 

khaki -colour, •.. I' cmi'.": r..; 
the dilTerent troops (scarf, badge, or 
stocldngs). They have brimmed hats 
and the scout-pole. In Great Britain 
the number of members is already 
about 200,000. The movement has 
been eagerly taken up in Canada. 
Australia, Now Zealand, and else- 
where. and Is spreading to Germany. 
France, Spain, Norway, and other 
parts. The pledge taken is; ‘ I will do 
my duty to God and my country. J 
will do my host to help others, what- 
ever it costs me. I Imow the scout 
law and will obey it.’ The movement 
in England has official pape.-s in the 
weekly Scout, and the monthly Head- 
quarters Gazette. A movement of a 
similar nature for ‘ Girl Guides ’ has 
been started. Headquarters, 114-8 
Victoria -Street, Westminster, .S.W 
See Baden-Powell’s Scouting for Boys 
and article in National Defence 
(August 1910). For aims see Sadler’r 
Continuation Schools in England and 
Elseirhcre, 1907. 

Bozen, see Botzen. 

Bozrah, possibly el-Busscirah, S.E. 
of the Dead Sea, anct. cap. of the 
Edomites; or perhaps Bosra in the 
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Hauran, S. ol Damascus, «-ith ancK 
Roman mins, a populous city in 
medloBval times, now only a village. 

Bozzaris, Maroos (1788-1823), a 
celebrated Greek patriot, born at Suli 
in Epirus. At an early ajro he entered 
into the strugsle for the independence 
of Greece, but was defeated in 1803 
by Ali Pasha, ivho forced him to 
retreat to the Ionian Isle. In 1820 
Ali led an insnrreetion against the 
Sultan, and was joined by B. with 
800 Sulistes who hiidbeenc.\-patriatcd. 

B. was Bucce.ssful in several engage- 
ments, and continued the war after 
the death of Ali. Ho was defeated in 
1822 at I’etta and driven back to 
Jlissolonghi, which he defended very 
ably. Ho fell at Karpenisi whilst 
leading a daring night assault npon 
the Turkish-.(Vlbaniao army, which 
was comidetely routed although of 
far superior strength. 

Bozzolo, a tn. in Veuetia, Italy, in 
the prov. of jllantua, \ritli silk-worm 
breeding. Pop. less than 5000. 

Bra, a tn. in Pieilmont, 31 in. S.S.E. 
of Turin; breeds silk-worms, and has 
considerable trade in wine and silk- 
Pop. 16,000. 

Brabanoonne, the Belgian national 
anthem, written and composed during 
the revolution of 1830, when Belgium 
broke away from Dutch rule. The 
words were bj'a Frenchman, Jennoval 
(or Deohet), the music by a Belgian, 
Camponhout. Jonnoval was killed 
near Antwerp, October 1830. 

Brabant. Early in the 15th century 
the Duchy of B., through inter- 
marriage, became incorporated with ; 
Bui'gundy, and on the marriage of 
Jlary of Burgundy to tlio Emperor 
JIaximiliau U’as transferred first to 
the Austrian empire, tlien under 
Charle.s V. to tlic Spanisli crown. 
During the Netliorland rebellion. M. 

B. became a Dutch prov., while S. B. 
remained Spanisli till 171-1. after 
which it fell in turns to the Austrians. 
Fr., and Nctherlanders. In 1830 the 
Belgians achieved their indepcndonco 
and S. B. is now tlicir central prov. 

It is very densely peopled (area 1268 
sq. m., pop. 1,370,0001, and rich both 
in agriculture and manuts.: chief 
cities Brn.s.-,cls, Louvain, and Nivolles. 

N. B. is larger, but poorer, being very 
marshy. Area 1080 sq. m.; pop. 
030,000. Chief tn. Ilertogonbosch, 
Brabant, Major-General Sir Ed- 
ward Yewd lb. 1831)), Joined the Derby 
militia in 1855, and the year foUow- 
ng went to S. Africa, where he 
_ntered the Capo Mounted Rlfies, 
Since then his life has been entirely 
given to the service of bis adopted 
country. He was for many years 
member for E. London in the Capo 
parliament, and was appointed com- 
mander of tlio Capo Y’comanry during 
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the Znln War of 1879. When tronlilcs 
with tlio Transvaal came to a head 
in 1897, Colonel B. w<as president of 
the S. African League, and on tlie 
outbreak of war in 1899 lie raised 
it’s Horse’ 
id service 
•In 1900 
, 1002 com- 

mandant-general of tlio Capo forces. 

Brabazon, Major-General Sir John 
Palmer, h. 18-13 in co. Jlayo, Ireland. 
He joined the Grenadier Guards, ex- 
changing later into tlio cavalry. His 
first campaign was in Aslianti, 187-1. 
In 1878 he served in Afghanistan, and 
was one of tlie foremost at tlic cap- 
ture of tlio Peiwar Kotal. In 1879, 
acting ns brigade-major of tlio cavalry 
div., iie tool: part in tlie battle of 
Cliarn-siab and tlie flgliting round 
Cahill, and in 1880 shared in Roberts’ 
famous march to Canduhnr, and the 
victory over Ayonb Khan’s array on 
Sept. 1. In tlie Simkiin caiiipai^ of 
1881 be fouglit at El 'Teb and Tamni, 
and served with tlio Liglit Camel 
Corps in tlio attempt to rcliovo 
Gordon, being present at tlio battle 
of Abn Klea (Feb. 1885). In the 
Boer War lie led the second cavalry 
brigade, under Frcncli, during the 
famous operations round Colcsbcig 
(.Ian. 1900), and afterwards com- 
tuandod a div. of Imperial Yeoninnr.v. 
Ho retired from the army in 1901, 
was made C.B. in 1903, and K.O.B. 
in 1911. 

~ ‘ ’ !ce Braoa. 

■ tlie anct. Lacus 

■ in. R.W. of 
Rome. The basin of tlio lake Is almost 
circular, and hs either an o.vtlnot 
crater or a hollow caused by volcanic 
snb.sidencc. The lake Is 28 .sq. m. in 
area, and 538 ft. above the sen. but 
so deep th.at It-s lloor l-s nctiinlly below 
son level. It lins ulwaj-a been famous 
for c.vccllent flab. .-Vroiind Its aliorcs 
nro many ruins of Rom. and perhaps 
oven earlier origin. 

Braccio, Fortelracol, or Braccio di 
Montono (13li8-1424), an It. soldier, 
born 111 Perugia. He belonged to the 
Patrieian.s of the family of Forlel- 
racci, and afterwards took up tho 
c.aiiso of tho nobica who Imd been 
biiiiisbcd from Ida ii.ativo oily. In 
1417 lio conquered Rome, but w-as 
afterwards driven from it by his rival 
Sforza, who was at this time the 
leader of one faction of aoldicrs, wldle 
B. wo.a tho leader of the rh'iil one — 
the country being divided into tlicso 
two factions. Eventually lie entered 
the service of tlie King of Nnpics, but 
was wounded, conquered, and died 
while laying siege to Aqniln. 

Bracciolini, Francesco 11500-1040), 
It. poet, siiniamcd dell’Apl, boni at 
Pistoja. nis talents gained liim early 
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admittnnce to the academy of F'lor- of being Eecretly married. Kightly or 
once, where he made many valuable wTongly, she had a high reputation 
friends. Througli tlie infliienee of for virtue. ... , , 

Cardinal Barherini, aftcrivards Urban Bracelet (Lat. brnchinle, from brac- 
Xlll., he became sccri tarv to Car- chiuni, the arm), an onianicnt worn 
dinal Antonio Barherini, and went from time immemorial by both sexes, 
with him to France. His works in- Bs. are repeatedly mentioned in the 
elude a heroic poem, Jm Crore liar.- Bible; Abraham’s servant presented 
oiifsbifo (The Cross Regained), ranked Rcbekah witli two gold Bs. (Gen. 
by some critics next to Tasso’s Jem- xjciv. 22), and one was taken, pro- 
salem Delivered; Ia> Schema dealt Dei, bably a royal armlet, froni Saul as he 
an imitation of Tassoni'-s La Secchia lay dead on Mt. Gilboa (2 Sam. i. 10). 
liapila ; L'Assedio della Docclla, a Throughout tiie Ka.st, in anet. times, 
heroic poem in twenty cantos; and a an armlet of plain or enamelled metal 
poem on the election of Pope Urban was a regal ornament; Egyiitian 
Xlll., who granted him the privileges kings are represented as wearing 
of adding the Barherini arms to his such, and Bs. are still worn by 
own and stjding liim.self B. dell’Api. Eastern princes. .Among the Latin 
Bracoiolini, Poggio (UibO-l-!.!!)), It. tribes ArmillcE were very massive, 
author, born at Terramiova. He was PctroniiLS Arbiter siiys they some- 
one of the leading scholar.s of his das', times weighed over six pounds. The 
and at an early age he became Rom.s. often awarded tliein as deoora- 
secrotary to Pope Ronifiice IX.. and tions for valour, to tlieir own people 
attended the Council of Constance in only; on foreigners torques or other 
lilt. He was an eye-witness of the ornaments might be bestowed. Bs. 
martjTdom of Jerome of Prague, of were often given in Rome as birthday 
which he has left an exact account, or wedding presents; as a rule virgins 
It is to B. that wo owe some old and did not wear them. Among the Gks., 
valuable manuscripts, as he spent a who got their first designs from Asia, 
great deal of his time in rc.searcli in the snake-pattern was common, also 
France and Italy and in copying penannular hoops with finial decora- 
thesc manuscripts — among them lions. Among early Teutons and 
works of Cicero, Ammianus Mar- Scandinavians bronze armlets were 
ocllinus, Lucretius, Plautus, and often very large, protecting tlie whole 
others. Sec Life by William Sliephcrd. fore-arm, and Bs. were often given to 
Brace, Charles Coring (182G-90). an brave warriors; in the Sa.xon Chronicle 
American author and philanthropist. King Edgar is called ‘ bestower of 
was born at Litchfield, Connecticut; i Bs.,’ as is al.so AtlieFtan ISong of 
studied at Yale, and took a theo- Brmmnhur/i) ; this term is often 
logical degree in 1 81 f). For some years 1 applied to great cliiefs. Very anelont 
ho travelled a great deal, especially in B“. were simple in pattern, of easily 
Europe, and then settled down to worked metals, gold, silver, copper, 
social and philanthropic work in New and bronze. As skill and luxury in- 
York, taking particular interest in the crea.«ed, the choice of materials bo- 
tralning of boj's and the reformation came more varied, bra-s-;, polished 
of criminals. Ho wrote scv. books of steel, etc., being used, and jewels 
travel, and others on the application freely employed in the decorations, 
of Christian Ideals in the working out especially in India and Pei-sia, where 
of social reforms. A biography, with these ornaments were often of fabu- 
lettcrs, was ]mb. by his daughter in Ions cost. One pair of Bs., taken at 
1891. • the sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah 

Bracebridge, a small tn. in Canada (1739) was valued at a million sterling, 
situated on the Muskoka R., in Mus- Designs also multiplied greatly; 
koka CO., Ontario. It is about GO m. highlj- tvrought panels joined by 
N.E. by E. from CoUingwood. clasps were among the triumphs of 

Bracegirdle, Anne (c. 1GG3 -1743), Etruscan art. Among barbaric tribes 
Eng. actres.s of the 17th centurj’. The bead.s and plaited wire are much used 
date of her birth is msually assigned; to this day; the Kaffirs of S. Africa 
to 10G3. but by some it is put ten lare very skilful in making Bs. of the 
years later. .She had a brilliant career ] latter material, 
on the stage till, in 1707, she and her i Braces (c/. Fr. bras) are ropes 
rising rival, Mr.s. Oldfield, played i attached to the yard-arms of ves.sels, 
Mrs. Brittle in Betterton’s Amorous ; by means of which the yards can be 
IfTdotc on successive nights. The 1 swung round and so the sails 
audience awarded the palm to Mrs. ■ ‘ trimmed.’ 

Oldfield, whereupon her rival <iuitled • Braoh is a term derived from the 
the stage, never to return, except for Fr. brache, to indicate a scenting or 
Betterton’s benefit performance in hunting dog of the hound type. It is 
1709. She achieved her greatest sue- applied to the female, 
cesses as an actress in the plays of i Brachial Artery, the artery of the 
Congreve, to whom she was suspected upper arm. It is a continuation of the 
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axil/ary artery, and proceeds from in races, 'rbfs is a generalisation 
the armpit downwards and outwards which, liowcver, is by no means 
along the inner side of the arm, uJwas's true. 

reacliinff the middle of the bend of the Brachycerus, a genus of colooptor- 
eibow. Its bl anches are the su;ierior ous insects of the family Curculiouidic, 
profunda, springius: from tlie inner \yiuoh are apterous and’ gouerally very 
and back part of the bracliial soon rougli. These weovils live on tlio 
after its commencement; the inferior ground in S. iiuropo and Africa. 
profunda, a smaller artery springing Braohypodium, or false brome- 
from the middle of tlie bracliial; the grass, is a genus of tropical and 
anastomotic, providing the anasto- temperate Graminoai, of wliicli there 
moses Cs.r.) at the elbow; and miiscu- arc two British species, fi. svlvalicurn 
lar branches to tho muscles of tlio and B. piniintum. The former grows 
upper arm. The bracliial subdivides in woods, the latter on open he.'itli; 
in the lower arm into the radial and the inflorescence is a simple raceme 
ulnar arteries. with imoqual glumes. 

Brachial Plexus, an aggregation of Erachypteryx montana is a inenihcr 
uerves in tho lower part of tho neck of the family Timoliidic, or babblhig 
and armpit. Tho nerves engaged are thrushes; by Latham it was called the 
the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth momitaiiieer warbler, and by tho 
cervical and the first dorsal ner%-cs. Javaneso it is known ns Iceiek. In 

Brachinus. a genus of coleopterous coloui- it is indigo, black, and white, in 
insects of the family Carabida;, of song it is garrulous and plaintive, in 
which sev. species are British. Sec Iiabit it is insectivorous, and builds 
BoMB.tHDiER Bketu!. its uost ou tho gToimd, It inhabits 

Brachionus is a genus of micro- tiie wooded peaks of Java, 
scopio and aquatic beiugs of tlio Brachyteles is tlio nemo of a genus 
phylum Hotifera and order Ploima. of Cobidiu, consisting of tlireo siicoirs 
They have a long flexible foot ending of prelionsilo-tailed monkeys found in 
in two toes, and ttiey swim by moans America. They have woolly, hair hut 
of minute oiiia. B. urceolarius is tho the ions toil is naked towards the tip, 
oommonost species. and tho pollox is reduced. 

Braohiopoda, though classed by Brachyura (Gk. Ppayyf, short, oJpn, 
Cuvier among tho Molluscs, boar no tail) is the name applied to a Ini-go 
aflfinity to them, and constitute a div. of decapod criistacoaiis which arc 
separate phylum of tlie animal king- (oharactorised by having tlio short 
dom. Tlioy bear some affinity, iiow- tails tucked up benoatli tliom, e.ti. 
ever, to tho Polyzoa and Annelida,! ' ' ■ ■ tiiolong- 

but the resemblance to tho Lamelli- lobsters, 

branohs, or true bivalves, is again nuotimes 

superficial. Tho bivalve shells of the ts, and 

Brachiopodslio dorsallyand ventrally, Brachiiunis to a genus of short-tailed 
are unequal in .size, and are sym- monkeys of S. America, 
metrical about tlie median line, while Brackel, a vil. in Germany, sitii- 
tho sholls of the Lamellibranolis lie ated in tlie prov. of W'estplmlia, 
right and left, are equal, and iinsym- Prussia. It is about i m. fs.E. from 
metrical about the median lino. In Dortmund. 

this phylum the species are fi-xed. ” ’ """iliiia, Is a 

solitary, unsegmented, and often ’ 

have spirally-coiled arms round the ' It has a 

mouth. They are found at (lifferont creoping rluzono which grows at soino 
depths in all seas, and the oldc.st depth below tho surface of tlio soil, 
fossils known aro Braohiopods. They and sends up every year one large, 
are divided u.suallv into tho twoordora nnicb-dividoci loaf, known n.s a frond, 
Ecardincs, of whi'eli tho species have at tlio base of which there is a nectary, 
shells without a liingc, and TesU- On the back of tlio loaf-stalk it jiro- 
cardines, of wliicli tlie species have duces adventitious Inids. In the B. 
hinged shells. See T. Davidson’s thore is a trim Intoriil iiidiisium, whlcli 

Monoaraph of the British Fossil is a delicate membrane of a yellow 

Brachinpoda, 1S51-84; T. II. Huxley's colour, and tho margin of tlio pinmilo 
Contribiilions to the Anatomy of the : bends over to protect tlio sporangia, 
Brachiopoda, 1S54. i thus forming a fnl.'-o iiidiisiiiiii. 

Braohycephalie, a tci-m applied to r ■ ■ ■■ ngoth (18S1- 

slculls of wliicli tho transverse diamo- ■ Uayswater. 

tor is more than cight-tonths of tho ' , " . Academy, 

long diameter. Tlio heads of most IVooIwich, wher- 
individuals of civilised races aro B., instructor in 

■ ' ■ ‘ ' width in com- assistant direct- ■ ■ ' 

the skull has 18C4. Do served in the Crimen. IS.'i.')- 

to mark the 50, being present at tlio siege of 

development of the civilised oloment Sebastopol. B. was niilitaiT corre- 
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spondent ol tho Times in the Pnisso- Bracket, a metal or wooden sup- 
AuBtrian(186G),Franco-Ger. (1870-1), port which projects from a wall. Bs. 
and Russo - Turkish (1877 -8) wars, have two use.s. In architecture they 
Ho was superintendent of Waltham support heavy weights, such as bal- 
gunpowder factory, and director conies and as articles of furniture 
ol the Artillery College. He uTote they are used to support much lighter 
books and papers on military affairs things, such as lamps and ornament* 
— especially tactics. These include of all kinds. 

The ConslUulional Forces of Great Bracklesham Beds, a sub-group of 
Britain, 1809; Foreign Armies and Bagshot Beds, being fossiliferous beds 
Home iteserves, 1871; Field JVorks, of strata belonging to the Jliddie 
1888; Reforms in the French Army, Eocene formation. They are found in 
Brackenbury, General Sir Henry, the cliffs roimd Bracklesham, Sussex, 
h. 1837 in Lincolnslure; he joined the and the Isle of Wight. 

Royal Artiilcx-y in 1856, and served Brackley, a market tn. and bor. in 
in Central India during the Mutiny. Northamptonshire; chief industries. 
In 1870-71 ho assisted in the work of brewing and boot-making. Once had 
relieving the sick and wounded in the considerable wool trade, and sent 
Franco-Gcr. War. He went through two members to parliament; has fine 
tiio fighting in Ashanti, 1874, and in church, and school founded by Wil- 
1879-80 served as chief of the staff in 11am ol Waynflete, 1447. Pop. 2500. 
the Zulu War. Retm’ning home he Braokv;ede Brook, a small tn. of 
was successively private secretary to Westphalia, Prussia, 24 m. from 

the Viceroy of ■ ■''' Bielefeld, and near the Teutoberger- 

attachO, Paris ' wald range. Pop. 10,000. 

under-secretar ' ■ ■ Bracon, the typical genua of the 

85 he led tho river column in the Braconidaa in the Hymenoptera. It 
Soudan campaign with such success is a large genus, widely-distributed 
that ho was promoted to be major- in Britain, with parasitic larvas, and 
general. From 1880 to 1891 ho was differs from the Iclmeumon-flies in 
director of military intelligence, &oiu having the cubital cell of the fore- 
1891 to 1890 a member of the Indian wing separated from the second 
council, from 1890 to 1899 president cubital by a single cell. 

’ ■" ’ Bract, or Hypophyll, is tho name 

• given to tho leaf in the axil of wliioh 

a flower is produced ; all plants do 
' , ' not have such leaves, and are then 

of the Three Arms, 3', Narrative of called ebracteate, while others, as 
the Ashanti Column, 1335', and Some the lily of the valley, bear Bs. and are 
ifemorials of my Spare Time, 1909. said to bo bracteate. If there are any 
Ho was made K.C.B. in 1894, K.C.S.l. other leaves between these and the 
in 1890, and P.C. in 1904. floral leaves they are called bracteoles, 

Brackenbury (or Brakenbury), Sir but these are often absent. B. leaves 
Robert, descendant of a family in may bo scaly, leafj', membranous, 
Dm-ham dating back to the end of the woody, or coloured; petaloid examples 
12th century. Jlaster and worker of may be seen in the Bougainvillea, 
moneys, and keeper of the king’s ex- When they are arranged in a circle- 
change at the Tower, xvith jurisdic- they form an involucre, as in the head 
tion over England and Calais; con- of a daisy, or the throe green leaves 
stable of the Tower for life, 1483. He of tho anemone; when they form a 
served against the rebels under the solid cup, as in the acorn, it is called 
secoud Duke of Buckingham, and a ciipule ; a single large B. which 
was rewarded by Richard III. for his protects an inflorescence, as in the 
services by various grants. Keeper of arum, is a spathe. 
lions in tho 'Power, 1484; vice-admiral Bracton, Henry de (d. 1268), in- 
and commissioner ol tho Admiralty'; terred in Exeter Cathedral. Was an- 
commissioner of gaol delivery for English judge and wTiter on law. He 
Canterbury and Kent; knighted; con- 1 was clerk in the king’s service in the 
stable of Tunbridge Castle; sheriff ol early part of his career, under the 
Kent for some months, 1-185. B. is patronage ol William Rayleigh. In 
.said to have refused to murder the 1245 he appeared as justice, and from 
two little princes, but to have given 1248 until his death was a justice of 
over his keys to Tyrrell at Richard’s assize in Somerset, Cornwall, and 
command. He fought for Richard at Devon. For a time he was also em- 
Bosworth and was killed, 1485. See\ ployed as judge in the lung’s central 
More’s ‘Life and Reign of Richard i court, but i257 saw lam dismissed, 
III.,’ in K-cnnet's nistory of England; | probably owing to his connection with) 
Croyland Coutinuator,’ in Gale’s I political events of that period. In 
Pmini Anglicnrum Scriptores, i.; 1 1259 ho was made rector of Combe-in- 
Walpole's Historic Doubts, 1798; Telgnhead, and two years later he 
Eng. Hist. Review, yi., 1891. I became rector of Barnstaple; 12G4'- 
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saw him archdeacon, and a year or so 
before his death he attained to the 
chancellorship of Kxcter Catlicdral. 
His fame is cliicHy due to his treatise 
on tlie laws and customs of Bmrlund, 
the greater part at which was com- 
piled 1250-50, and althoucrh it re- 
mained unfinished, it is considered 
tho best work of any English lawyer 
of tho middle acres. 

Braddock is in the co. Alletrheny, 
United States. It is situated on tho 
H. Jlonousahela in South-western 
Pennsylvania, aiioiit 10 m. S.E. from 
Pitt-siiurer, at an alt. of 830 ft. There 
are extensive iron works in the neigrli- 
bourhood. 

Braddock, Edward (c. 169.')-1755), a 
British greneral. was horn in Pertii- 
shire, bein? the son of Miuor-Geoeral 
Edward B., and entered tho anriy in 
1710. During the later years of tho 
War of the .\ustrian Succossion he 
fousht in Holland, being: then a lieu- 
tenant-eoloiiel. In 17.14 he was made 
a major-creneral, and in the followins 
year he went to Virginia to command 
the British forces against the Prench. 
He was much hindered by the suppl.v 
arrangements, but finally took the 
field with about 2000 men. amongst 
irhom H’as tho afterwards famous 
George Washington, and he attempted 
an ottaok upon Port Onqirosne (now 
Pittsburg). Tho column fell into an 
ambush of French and Indians!, and 
were completely routed; B. himself, 
after conspicuous gallantry, and after 
having times without number rallied 
his men. was shot and fell mortally 
wounded. He died shortly afterwards, 
and was buried at Groat Meadow. 

Braddon, M.ary Elizabeth (0, 1837), 
a popular English novelist, w.as born 
in London, and showed llticrary 
talent at a very early ago, writing 
both for periodicals and for tho 
theatre. Her fir-st great success was 
Lndi/ Aurilci/’s Secret, 18G2, which 
she followed up witii Aurora Floi/d 
and ElrxinoFs Victory, 1SG3. and 
Henry Dunbar, 1SG4. These arc all 
■ sensational ’ novels, constructed on 
melodramatic lines, with skilful and 
e.xciting plots and plenty of Tnrict.y. 
Though never rising to tlie highest 
levels of fiction, ,Mlss B., who h.as 
Written moro than fifty novels, has 
shown wonderfuiiy sustained powers, 
her latest book, Heyond the.<ie Voices, 
la 10, being pronounced by man}- 
critics quite equal to an,v of its pro- 
dcccssor.s, but probably it will be by 
her earlier works that she ndll bo best 
remembered. Sev. of licr stories ap- 
peared as serials in IScluravia. which 
she ed. for many years. In 1874 she 
married Jlr. John Maxwell, publisher, 
and their son, Jlr. W. B. Maxwell, has 
already won considerable repute ns a 
novelist and journalist. 


I® Bradford 

Bradford, Yorkshire, a citv, muni- 
cipal and co. hor., lias been connected 
with wool in one form or anotlicr for 
si.x centuries. In 1311 a fulling mil! 
was at work tlierc, and for 300 vears 
woollen mannf. U!i.s its st-iiilo in- 
dustry. but in tlie 17tli ccuturv tlie 
worsted trade began to drift from E. 
Anglia to the N., and B. hccame one 
of its Ollier seats. Tlicre are now 300 
large faetoric.s for tlio weaving of 
worsted, velvet, pjii.sii, alpaca, mo- 
hair, and oLlier textile materials, aise 
iron and engineering works, B. being 
tlic centre of a busy coal and iron 
mining dist. It Iia.s maiiv fmc ptiblle 
buildings, including tlio Town Bull, 
Mecbntiic's Institute and Hall, St. 
George’s Ball, and tlio CartuTigiit 
Gallery and ,Mu.seum. Bosidc.s sev. 
parks, Bnildon Moor (G70 ne.) is kept 
as a rccroatiOD ground. B. became a 
pari. bor. in 1832, returning two 
inembens: in 1885 those were in- 
creased to tliroo. In 1807 it was 
created a city, and in 1907 received 
tlie honour of a Lord Mayor. Pop. 
300,000. 

Bradford, Pennsylvania, n city in 
the N. of tlio state, in a rich oil-pro- 
ducing dist. lias largo potrolcinu 
refineries. bI«o mnmifs. Iron ivarc. 
glas,s, chomicais, etc. Pop, 20.000. 

Bradford, Sir Edward Ridley Cot- 
borne, C.C.B., K.C.S.I. (1830-1911), 
joined the Madras cavalry in 1853. 
During the Matiny ho di.stinguisheii 
himself partioulnrly in tho operations 
against Tantia Topee, and aftcrivards 
acted first ns iiolitieal agent, tlien 
head of tlic criminal dept, copcerned 
with Thuggism, and Inter ns pnliUcnl 
secretary to tho Indian gov. Jletani- 
ing home, ho wa.s In 1890 appoiuUd 
Commissioner of Police in Loudon 
Ho was made O.C.B. in 1897, nial 
baronet on his retirement in 1903. 

Bradford, John (c. 1510-55). Eng. 
Protestant prenclier. llntiier reokle.ss 
in youtli, lie wa.s cdiieatod at Cam- 
bridge (becoming fellow of Pembroke 
Hall), and converted 1»3' L.alimcr. II. 
hccjime nidicy's ehapluin. 1.550: pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, 1551; roynl 
chaplain to Edward VI., 1553. His 
prcacliing won praise from Jolm 
Knox. Tried before Gardiner and 
Bonner, he wu.s burnt at Smitlillcld 
under the .Marian persecutions. li.’e 
writings wero ed. by Townsend for 
tlic Parker Society. 1848-53. See 
Stevens’s Life, 38;!2, 

Bradford, Samuel (I052~I73I). an 
Engii.sh bisliop. educated at. .St. Paul's 
School and, after tiio plague and fire, 
at Cliartoriiouso: ivent to C.mihridgc, 
1069, leaving witliout a degree be- 
cause of religious .‘•oriipics, .Studied 
medicine for a time; in IGSO wa' 
admitted to degree of M.A. by royal 
mandate; 1G97 was incorporated at 
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Oxtord. B. took orders after the Brading, a small tn. near Eyde, 
Revolution, heooming deacon and Isle of Wight. There are traces of a 
priest, 1090 ; 1691 minister of the Kom. settlement in the vicimty. The 
church in Southwark, and one of Rev. Legh Richmond, author ot The. 
the governors ot St. Thomas’s Hos- Annals of the Poor, was curate here 
pital. Became tutor to grandsons from 1797 to 1805. _ 

of Archbishop Tillotson, being made Bradlaugh, Charles (1833-91), Eng. 
rector of St. Mary-lo-Bow, 1093; B. secularist and politician, was horn in 
often preached before the corpora- Hoxton, London. Being the son of 
tlon of London, and lectured at a solicitor's clerk, in poor cirram- 
variouB places, He was a staunch stances, he went to work as an ofnee- 
AVhig and Protestant; 1698 William boy. but wliilo still a lad imbibed 
in. made liirn royal chaplain in ordl- freetliinking ideas, and through them 
nary. He continued in ofQce under lost his situation. At seventeen he 
Anne, becoming prebendary ot West- enlisted as a soldier, but bought him- 
minster, 1708; in 1099 B. gave the self out after a few years. He then 
Boyle lecture in St. Paul's; also others became a ‘ freethought ' writer and 
between 1091-1732. He preached lecturer, calling liimself Iconoclast, 
sermons on ‘ The Credibility of the and graduaUy rose to bo a prominent 
Christian Revelation, from its Intrin- leader among ‘ advanced ’ political 
sick Evidence.’ These were published societies. Reform Leaguers, Seoumr- 
with others in A Defence of Natural ists, and Land Law Reformers. His 
and Revealed lielioion, 1739. Bishop paper, the National Reformer, was 
of Carlisle, 1718; bishop of Rochester prosecuted by gov. for blasphemy 
and dean ot Westminster, 1723. His and sedition in 1868, but B. defended 
work. Discourse concerning Baptismal liimself with much sldll and judg- 
and Spiritual Regeneration, n 09, ■’Has ment was eventually given in his 
very popular. A 9th od. appeared favour. His determined advocacy of 
1819, published by S.P.C.H. Sec atheistical and republican opinions 
Ocnl. JHoff., May 1731; Birch’s Lt/e o/ aroused intense opposition, and for 
3'iilofson, 17.52; Le Neve’s Fasfi. 1851. some years he was continually at- 
Bradford, William (1590-1057), an tacked both in the law courts and the 
American colonial governor and his- press. This antagonism was in 1870 
torian.born near Doncaster. Asa* Pil- intensified by his republishing, in 
grim Rather ’ sailed in the Mayflower alliance with JIrs. Annie Besant, an 
for Virginia, 1020, but through American pamphlet. The Fruits of 
storms landed at Plymouth, U.S.A. Philosophy, which had already been 
B. succeeded Carver as governor of condemned by an Eng. court of law. 
this settlement, 1021, ruling firmly For this, as an indecent and immoral 
and wisely, and showed tact in dealing publication, B. and Mrs. Besant were 
with the Indians. Ho was author of sentenced to imprisonment and a 
History of Plimouth Plantation, pub. heavy fine, but an appeal resulted in 

in Proceedings ■' ’ " . ' their favour on a toohnical point. 

lorical Society , . Mr. B. had for some years been seek- 

on church gm " '■ ing to enter parliament, and in 1880 

nalia, 1702 ; • ' was elected for Northampton; retus- 

England Leaders, 1901; Hunter’s ing, however, to take the oath he 
Collections concerning the Founders of claimed liberty to afifirm under the 
New Pljrmoxdh, 1852. Parliamentary Oaths Act, but he was 

Bradford Clay, a marly stratum, rejected by the House, his subsequent 
forming a subdivision ot the Great offer to take the oath ‘ as a matter of 
Oolite, found at Bradford, near Bath, form ’ being regarded as insulting. 
Crinoids, Apiocrinites Parlcinsoni, I After being re-elected four times, be 
occur in great numbers, showing that I was at last permitted to enter, on his 
the rock on which the clay is de- 1 own terms, in 1880. As often happens 
posited once formed the bottom of ) the atmosphere ot parliament had a 
tile sea where these animals must refining influence upon him, and dur- 
havo iivod till they were covered j ing the five years of his membership 
with mud. i liis courage and honesty had won the 

Bradford-on-Avon, an anct. market I respect even of Ids opponents, 
tn. in Wiltshire, near Bath. St. Aid- Bradley, Andrew Cecil (5. 1851), 
helm was abbot of B. monastery in ' LL.D. and Litt.D., w<as educated at 
A.D. 705, and the little church of St. ■ Cheltenham and Balliol College, was 
LauTenco, still perfect, dates from elected follow of Balliol in 1874, and 
faaxon times. B. is mentioned as a lectured there from 1870 to 1881. Ho 
bor. in Domesday Book. Under the was professor of modern literature at 
Stuarts it was the chief cloth-mann- University Coilego, Liverpool, from 
facturing tn. in the W. of England, 1 1881 to 1889, and at Glasgow Uni- 
put its prin. Industries now are brew- jversity from 1889 to 1900, then pro- 
uig and the making of rubber goods, fessorot poetry atOxfordIroml901 to 
t op. laOO. ' 1906. He has pub. a Commentary on 

II T 
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' Jn -flJTemonam,’ 1901; Shakespearean 
Traqedy, 1901; and Oxford Lectures 
on Poetry, 1909. 

Bradley, Rev. Edivard, writer, 
graduated at Durham University in 
1848. As a contributor to many 
periodicals, including Punch and 
Leisure Hour, be was well known to 
his contemporaries, but his claim to 
posthumous lame rests on his Adven- 
tures of 31r. Verdant Green, an Oxford 
Freshman, 1853. It is lull of fun, and, 
considering the author was not an 
Oxford man, remarkably true to life. 

Bradley, Francis Herbert (6. 1816), 
half-brother to Dean B.; fellow of 
Alerton College, Oxford. Has written: 
The Presuppositions of Critical His- 
tory, 1871; Ethical Studies, 1876; 
The Pri7iciples of Logic, 1883; and 
Appearance and Reality, 1893. 

■Bradley, George Granville (1821- 
1903), Dean of Westminster, was 
educated at Rugby under Arnold, and 
at University College, Oxford, where 
in 1811 he was elected a fellow. In 
1845 he went as assistant-master to 
Rugby, and in 1858 was appointed j 
headmaster of Marlborough, where 
he was very successful. His personal 
influence was remarkable ; Tcimyson 
said he sent his son ‘ not to Marl- 
borough but to Bradley.' Returning 
to University College in 1870 as 
its head, and finding the standards 
both of discipline and learning only 
moderate, he sot to work as a re- 
former with such success that admis- 
sion to his college became an honour 
to be competed for. On Dean Stan- 
ley's death In 1881, B. was chosen to 
succeed hint. Here again he had much 
to do; tho buildings were dilapidated, 
and funds were lacking, but tho 
Dean's energy and persistence over- 
came difliculties, and tho necessary 
repairs were carried out. He also set 
on foot an inquiry into the question 
of future burials and monuments in 
the over-crowded Abbey, and or- 
ganised a system of memorial ser- 
vices. After the coronation of Edward 
VII. (Aug. 1902), Dean B. r'*^=— ’ 
from office. He was buried 1 
Abbey. 

Bradley, Henry (6. 1845), lexico- 
grapher, was born at Manchester, and 
educated at Chesterfield Grammar 
School. For some time he was clerk 
and foreign correspondent in Shef- 
field, but went to London in 1SS4, and 
became a contributor to various 
literary journals, and for a time editor 
of tho Academy. Ho has been three 
times president of tho Philological 
Society. His chief original works are 
The Story of the Goths, 1888, and The 
hlaking of English ; as editor ho has 
brought out sov. important works, 
including Caxton’s Dialogues (Early 
English Text Society) and a revision 


of 'M.orrls's Elementary Lcssotis in Eng- 
lish Grammar. Since 1889 ho has 
been part editor of tho Oxford Eetc 
English Dictionary. 

Bradley, James (lC93-17C2),Engli?h 
astronomer, born in Gloucestershire 
at Slierbourne, and entered Bniliol 
College, Oxford, in I "1 1, whore ho took 
his B.A. in 1714 and his M.A. iu 1717. 
He was given his first great iut-orcst 
in astronomy by his uncle, tho Rev. 
James Pound, and his orvn geniu.s for 
mathematics and astronomy soon 
won him the friendship of many 
learned scientists. Ho became a 
fellow of tho Royal Society in 171S, 
Until 1721 ho was in holy orders, hut 
in that year he resigned his ecclesi- 
astical preferments in order to take 
up the professorsliip of astronom.v at 
Oxford. In 1739 ho put forward lii.s 
famous theory of the aberration of 
light, and in 1748 the theory of nuta- 
tion. which was supplementarj- to his 
previous discov-ery. In 1742 ho be- 
came astronomer royal, and w.as able 
to obtain a largo amount of new 
apparatus to further his discoveries. 
He was offered the vicarage of Green- 
wich, which ho refused, but in 1752 
he was given a crown pension of £250 
per annum. Ho retired to Gloucester- 
shire, where ho died. His worlcs wore 
published by tho Clarendon Press, 
O.xford, between 1798 and 1805. 

Bradshaw, George (1801 -53). bom at 
Pendleton, Lancashire, was in busi- 
ness at Manchester as a map-engraver 
and printer when tho railway era 
began, and in 1839 ho pub., at six- 
pence, the first of hi.s Railway Time 
Tallies. In 1S40 this was enlarged 
and ral.scU in price, but in Dec. 1841 
he began a monthly Issue of the tables 
once more at sixpence, and in 1847 
commenced his Continental Railway 
Guide. Ho was a member of the 
Society of Friends. 

Bradshaw, Henry (c. 1450 — c. 1613), 
an Eng. Benedictine monk and poet, 
bom at Chester. Studied thcoiogy at 
Oxford, and then returned to his 

„|. ra„.i!tnr. jijg Anti- 

Urlris C'rstricc 
'St. IVerburgh, 
largely a compilation, remains. It is 
written in Eng. seven-lined stanza. 
Consifit Thomas tVarton, Historti of 
English Poetry (ed. Hazlitt), 1871, 
and Horstmann’s edition of tho 7/oiy 
Lvfe, 1887 ; Pynson’s edition (1521) 
is rare. 

Bradshaw,Hcnry(lS3I-8C),nn Eng. 
scholar and librarian, born in London, 
educated at Eton and King's College, 
Cambridge, ol which ho became n 
fellow, 1853. After a short scholastic 
career in Dublin he returned to Cam- 
bridgo ns n.sRistant in the University 
Library, This post he resigned to 
gain more time for antlquorlnn re- 
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search, and he compiled a catalogue of 
tho MSS. of the librarr. His discovery- 
in 1857 of the Book of Deer threw 
light on ancient Celtic language and 
literature. Another important dis- 
covery was that of MSS. containing 
the earhest remains of the Waldensian 
language and literature. In a letter 
to the Oitardian, 1863, he exposed the 
frauds of Simonides, who protended 
to have forged the Codex Sinaiticus, 
brought from the Gk. monastery of 
Mt. Sinai by Tischendorf. In 1866 ho 
discovered two previously unknown 
poems — Legends of the Saints, and 
some lines on the Siege of Troy, which 
ho found in a MS. of Lydgate’s Troye 
Booke. Those he erroneously attri- 
buted to Barbour. B. turned his 
attention to such a large variety of 
subjects that ids literary remains are 
hardly an adequate criterion of his 
powers. Praise is due to him not only 
lor his valuable discoveries, but also 
for his efforts to improve the standard 
of library administration. His duties 
as university librarian, 1867; dean of 
ids college, 1857-65; and praelector, 
1863-8, occupied much of his time. 
His CoUccled Papers were pub. by F. 
Jenkinson, 1889. Consult tho Memoir 
by G. ProthoTO, 1888, and G, P. New- 
combo, Some Aspects of the Work of 
Henry Bradshaw, 1905. 

Bradshaw, John (1602-59), the pre- 
sident of tho court which sentenced 
Charles I. to death. B. was born in 
Cheshlro, and received a fair educa- 
tion, being called to the bar in 1627. 
Ho became of sufficient prominence 
in Ids native county to bo mayor of 
Congloton, and later recorder of the 
borough. He became prominent as a 
lawyer, and took port in a number of 
trials of importance during the period 
1010 to 1617. In 1647 he was made 
chief justice of Cheslxire and a Welsh 
judge. In 1649 the remnant of the 
House of Commons which still existed 
after Pride’s Purge had determined to 
bring the king to trial. The leaders 
of tho bar, quite apart from their 
political opinions, refused to take part 
in a trial wldcli they knew to be both 
illegal and unconstitutional. B., how- 
ever, accepted tho post of president 
of tho court, a court the jurisdiction 
of wldch Cliarles I. quite rightly, but 
qidtc uselessly, refused to recognise. 
B. put aside all legal objections to tlio 
court, and oven refused to allow 
Charles to speak in hts oxvn defence. 
After tho execution of the king, B. 
became one of tho prominent leaders 
of tlie Commonwealth. He was always 
a Btauncli republican, and ho branded 
as illegal Cromwell’s dissolution of 
the Rump Parliament. He was an 
opponent of Cromwell during the 
Commonwealth period, and was by 
Iiim practieally foreed into retire- 


ment. He again appeared In 1689 
after the abdication of Richard Crom- 
well, but died in Oct. of that year. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
but his body was disinterred on the 
Restoration. 

Bradshaw, WUUam (1571-1618), a 
Puritan di-vine, educated at Wor- 
cester, Ashby-de-la-Zouch Grammar 
School, and Cambridge. Became tutor 
in the family of the governor of 
Guernsey (c. 1595), coming under the 
influence of ’Thomas Cartwright. On 
returning to England he preached for 
a time in villages near Cambridge. In 
1601 B. became a lecturer at Chat- 
ham, but was suspended for heretical 
teaclilng. A patron in Derbyshire 
helped him for a time; he was chosen 
lecturer at Christ Church, Newgate, 
1605, but the bishop would not 
authorise him ; in 1605 B. published 
English PurilanisTne, supporting com- 
plete autonomy of indi-vidual con- 
gregations while .strongly advocating 
the duty of submission to civil 
authority. A Latin version by Ames 
spread these views abroad. B. got 
into trouble for them, and retired for 
a time to Derbyshire. Among his 
numerous publieations are: Humble 
Motives for Association to Maintain 
Religion Established, 1601 ; A Con- 
sideration of Certains Positions Archi- 
episcopall, 1604 ; A Protestation of the 
King’s Supremacie; made in the name 
of the Afflicted Ministers, 1605 ; A 
Marriage Feast, 1620; An Exposition 
of the Nintieth Psalm, arul a Sermon, 
1621 ; and a collection of tracts. 
Several Treatises of Worship and 
Ceremonies, 1660. Many were pub- 
lished anonymously. See Browne’s 
Hist, of Congregationalism in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, 1877; Gataker’s Life 
in Clark’s Martyrology, 1677; Neal’s 
History of the Puritans, i. and ii., 1759; 
Barclay’s Inner Life of the Religious 
Societies of the Commonwealth, 1876. 

Bradwardine, Thomas (c. 1290- 
1349), Archbishop of Canterbimy in 
the reign of Edward III., was so 
learned that he was known as the 
‘ Doctor Profundus.’ A native of 
Sussex, he was educated at Merton 
College, Oxford, where he rose to be 
Doctor and Professor of Divinity, and 
Chancellor of the University. He be- 
came famous ns an eloquent lecturer 
and powerful -writer, especially against 
Pclagianism; he was also a renowned 
mathematician. Having attracted 
royal notice, he was made chancellor 
of the London diocese and chaplain to 
Edward III., whom he accompanied 
during the Crecy campaign and the 
dego of Calais. Returning to England 
he was made Prebendary and then 
Archdeacon of Lincoln, and the 1349 
Archbishop of Canterbury, but died of 
the ‘ Black Death ’ a few weeks later. 
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Brady, Nicholas a659-172B). poet head of a literary school. Later, in 
and djTJne. HeirashomatBandonin 3S72, he \ras appointed professor of 
Cork, and educated at Westminster literature in Lisbon. Early in life 
Pohpoi and Christ Church, Oxford. Sonhor B. (nhoso philosophy \ras 
He took ordore. and u-as instrumental that of Auguste Comte, i.c. Positivist) 
dui'ing the Prote.stant revolution In entered tlio political arena, and bv 
preventing his native ton-n from being virtue ' ’ •*- — ; -hility 
burnt. Ho tvas o staunch upholder of soon 1 ' ■ lican 

the revolution. Later he settled in 
London, vrhero he held several livings, 
and here also ho died. His most 
famous work was his vorsifleation of 
the Psalms, which he did with the 

collaboration of Nahum Tate. T' ' . a,, , „„o 

was authorised in 1696. He wi ' public was for- 

otlxer poetry, a tragedy called ■ a Oct. 5, young 

Rape, or the Innocent Impostors, ■, . " and the new 

a blank verse translation of accepted by the 

jlineid. Both of these latter works I rest of the country. Senhor B. was 
have long since been forgotten. declared president of the prowsionn! 

Bradycardia, abnormal siomiess of j government, a government which 
the heart-be.at. ' ' ■ • ... ^ dictatorship for six 

symptom of St ■ Ih'esident B.'s adminis- 

and may bo duo ‘ • ras charaotcrlsod by strong 

the walls of tho . . cal notiou: the Jesuits were 

arteries or to ■ ‘ religions associations dis- 

musonlar fibres ind clerical propertj' con- 
traction from tl; ■ With tho adoption of a 

trielo. Slowness of heart-beat is also constitution and tho election of a 
met with in jaundice, melancholia, now chamber, Senhor B. retired from 
and certain toxic conditions. public Wo to tho sanctuary of his 

Bradypus, or Al, is the three-toed study, from tho making of historj* to 
sloth, on edentate mammal of the the writing of it. Senhor B.’s lltcrarj- 
family Bradypodidte. It inhabits the output has been volmnlnous, and In- 
terests of S. America. See Sloth. eludes poems, biography, and lils- 
Braemar, a dist. lying along the toiy — particularly litornri' hlstoiy. 
R. Deo, Aberdeenshire, among tho Among his totter knoini works are: 
Grampians. It contains large deer Visions of the Tunes, IlMory of For- 
forests, and sev. fine castles and man- lupucse Literature, Ilistoru of Peda- 
sions, the chief being Balmoral and pom/ in Portugal, and Ltiio He Camoens 
Ahergeldie Castles, and other royal and Ms Times. 

residences. There are no towns; the Braganga: 1. An episcopal city, 
largest vils. are Braemar and Crathie. cap. of dist. in the N.E. of imrtugal. 
In this dist. tho rebeih'on of 1715 Tho city consists of two parte, one 
broke out under the Earl of Mar. anct. and enclosed by walls, the other 
Brag, a game of cards, tho interest modern. It gave its name to the 
of which depends on tho ability of the family of Braganza. tho former rulers 
player to * brag ' as to tho contents of of Portugal, and for sov. centuries of 
his hand. It is usually played lor Brazil. Prin. industry, silkworm rear- 
stakes. It resembles ‘ post and pair,’ Ing and silk manuf. Pop. of tn. 5.700, 
a bastard form of prime or poker. of dist. 185,000. 2. In Para, Brazil ; a 
Braga (Rom. Bracara Augusta), tho seaport on tho N.E. coast, about 100 
third city of Portugal, N.E. of Oporto, m. E. of tho Para ostuarj", carries on 
has been successively Rom., Gothic, agrio. trade. Pop. 18,000. .0. Tn. in 
Moorish, Spam'sh, and Portuguese, the prov. of Sfio Paulo, Brazil, centre 
Its archbishop is primate of Portugal, of sugar-grouing dist. Pop. 10,000. 
The cathedral, palace, and city are Braganga, or Braganza, House of. 
medlraval in appearance, and contain This lionso was founded by Alphonso, 
many Interesting antiquities. B. has n natural son of tho Portuguese king, 
manufs. of flro-arms, jewellery, and John I., in tho earlier halt ot tho 
cutlery, and is the centre ot a cattle- J5th century, tho title being derived 
breeding and dairy-farming dist. from the city of the s.amo name. 
Pop. 25,000. When Portugal in 1010 thrc'V off the 

Braga. Thoophilo (b. 181.0), Portu- Spanish yoke Ihroiigli n bloodless 
gucse statesman, philosopher, his- revolution, the Diilco of B. became 
torian, and man ol letters, and tho king of Portugal as John IV. In 1807 
first president of tho Portuguese Napoleon declared the throne empty. 
Republic. Ho was born in tlio island and John VI. retired to Brazil until 
of St. Michel (Azores) and educated 1821, licing succeeded In 1S2C by bis 
at tho university of Coimbra, at son Peter, the Emperor of Brazil, 
wiiich place ho subsequently became Peter, however, resigned tho crown tn 


the f ' ' ■ y in 

Lisbo ■ ' ieing 

joinei . and 

a portion of the garrison (led bv non- 

Al.,.. 
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favour of liis daughter Maria, ttith 
whoso death in 185:i tiie main Portu- 
g<icso branch of the hoase terminated. 

Bragg, Braxton (1817-76), one of 
the leading soutliern generals in the 
American Civil War, 1861-65. He was 
bom in N. Carolina, trained in the mili- 
tary academy at W. Point, and served 
in tlio .Seminole and Mexican Wars, 
rising to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
From 1856-61 ho led a civilian life in 
Louisiana where he was Commissioner 
of Public Works. When the Civil War 
broke out ho was appointed brigadier- 
general, and soon after major-general, 
and served in the Army of the Missis- 
sippi, taking part in the Battle of 
Shiloh, 1862. Soon after that he was 
placed in command of the western 
army, in succession to General Beau- 
regard, and invaded Kentucky, but 
was repelled by Buell. Later, he 
faced Rosonkranz In a long and hard- 
fought campaign, 1862-63, in which 
at one time the Northerners were in 
great straits, but were relieved by 
Grant, who defeated B. at Chatta- 
novga, Nov. 1863. The latter was 
now superseded, but acted as military 
adviser to President Davis until late 
in 1864, when ho took part in the 
campaign against Sherman, which 
ended in the surrender of the Southern 
army. After the war ho was appointed 
chief engineer to the state of Alabama. 
His death occurred suddenly at Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

Bragi, In Northern mythology a son 
of Odin and Frigga; god of wisdom, 
poetry, and eloquence, which after 
liim received the name of Bragur. At 
festivals, horns were drunk ha his 
honour. 

Braham, John (c. 1774 - 1856), a 
groat Eng. tenor, was bom in London, 
of Jewish family, his real name being 
Abraham. Ho first sang in public 
when only tliirteen years old. When 
his voice broke, ho supported himself 
by pianoforte teaching, but when it 
retm-ned, after two years’ training 
under Rauzzini at Bath, he rc-ap- 
peared at Drury Lane in 1796, in an 
opera by Storaco, and was so success- 
ful that many engagements were 
offered him. But the desire for further 
experience and study took him to 
Franco and Italy, where ho had a long 
series of triumphs, being engaged in 
all the prin. opera-houses. Returning 
homo in ISOl, ho was received with 
enthusiasm, and thenceforth reigned 
supreme in concert, oratorio, and 
opera. Ho OTote many songs, which ; 
had no great merit, but to which his 
Binging gave wide popularity. One of 
them, the Death of Nelson, is still well 
known. His singing was remarkable 
lor Intensoexpression; Lambspeaks of 
this in one of his essays (On Imperfect 
Si/mpatlnes). 


Brahe, Per, Count (1602-80), Swed- 
ish soldier and statesman. At twenty- 
four ho became chamberlain to Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and served under 
hum with distinction in the Polish and 
Ger. wars till Gustavus fell at Llitzen 
in 1632. For the next two years B. 
was regent of Sweden, during the 
minority of Christina, and was after- 
wards governor-general of Finland 
(1637-40 and 1048-54), where he raled 
with great success, introducing many 
valuable reforms, and founding the 
university of Abo. In 1660 ho was 
again regent during the minority of 
Charles XI. 

Brah6, Tycho (1546-1601), an 
eminent Danish astronomer and 
author of the Tychonic system of the 
heavenly bodies (sec AsTKOxojrv). 
He was born at Knudsthorp on Dec. 
14, of aristocratic parentage, and 
educated at the imiversity of Copen- 
hagen. He commenced to study the 
law, but his Interest in astronomy 
was raised by the total eclipse of the 
sun which occurred on Aug. 21, 1500, 
and from that time forward he de- 
voted all his energies to the pursuit 
of this science, becoming the greatest 
practical astronomer of his day. His 
first noteworthy achievement was the 
radical correction of the Alphonsine 
and Prutenio tables. This was while 
ho was at Leipzig, and at Augsburg, 
on the evening of Nov. 11, 1572, ho 
discovered a new star in the con- 
stellation of Cassiopeia. It was not 
only a new star, but excelled in bril- 
liancy any star in that group. The 
star gradually diminished In bright- 
ness, but at the time of its discovery 
by Tycho it was as bright as Venus. 
This discovery brought fame to 
Tycho, and after further wanderings 
in Germany and Switzerland, King 
Frederick II. of Denmark undertook 
the building, equipment, and main- 
tenance of an observatory to enable 
Tycho to prosecute his astronomical 
labours. On the island of Hven, or 
Hoenc, was erected an ‘ astronomical 
castle,’ called Uraniberg (‘ city of the 
heavens ’), and an observatorv- w-as 
sunk in the ground named Stellborg 
(• city of the stars ’). This was in 
1576, and from tliat time till 1596 
Tycho, tmder the protection of 
Frederick and his son, Christian IV., 
conducted a long series of painstaking 
observations, and enunciated the 
Tychonic system of planetary mo- 
tions, a system which sought to 
reconcile the old Ptolemaic and new 
Copemican systems. While here, 
Tycho was visited by many notable 
persons, including James VI. of Scot> 
land (afterwards James I. of Eng- 
land), who wrote a poem in his 
honour. In 1596 R., who had ever 
been an object of the dislike of the 
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majoritj- of the memhers of his aristo- 
cratic caste (the knowledgo-hatinff 
Danish nobles), vras deprived of his 
appointments and of King Cliristian’s 
protection, and had to abandon his 
loved Uraniberg. In the summer of 
the next year ho finally left Denmark 
with his wife and family, and at the 
end of 159S, in response to the press- 
ing invitation of the Emperor Rn- 
dolph 11., he established himself and 
Ids instrmnents at Bcnatcek, near 
Prague in Bohemia. Here he was 
joined by the celebrated Kepler in 
Eeh. 1600, and they laboured together 
till Tycho died, Oct. 24, IGOI. Among 
interesting items of personalia may bo 
mentioned the fact that Tycho lost 
the front part of his nose in a duel 
with one Pasberg, a Dane, and that 
Tycho made himself and wore an 
artificial nose, hardly distinguishable 
from a real nasal organ. Also that his 
long lEoud ndth his fellow noblemen 
was intensified by marriage with a 
plebeian girl of Knudsthorp. An 
account of some of Tycho’s \vork is 
given elsewhere (see ASTRONosir). 
Not the least among his many claims 
to immortality is the tact that with 
his observations, and acting on his 
advice, Kepler discovered Ids groat 
laws of astronomical motion. How 
thorough and accurate Tycho’s ob- 
servations wore may bo bettor appre- 
ciated when it is remembered that 
Tycho died just prior to the invention 
of the telescope, Tycho’s pupil, 
Kepler, destroyed his (Tycho’s) sys- 
tem with the data so laboriously 
gathered by Ids master. 

Brahilov, see Bbaila. 

Brahma and Brahmanism. Brahma 
is the supreme being of the Hindu 
pantheon. Ho has three manifesta- 
tions — Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
but, strictly speaking, all the other 
gods are merely manifestations of 
1dm, and were supposed to originate 

in hii 

redo. 

cows 

only 

were . ■ . 

the generative power of tlic whole 
xmiverse. His name is derived from 
the root bri/i, ‘ to expand,’ and he 
denotes the universally diffused sub- 
stance of life and created energy. 
Brahman in the neuter is simple, in- 
finite being; when it passes into 
actual manifested existence it is 
called Brahma; when it achieves 
world-growth it is termed Vishnu; 
and when it once more returns into 
simple being, Siva. All the other 
deities are merely mom'festalions of 
the neuter. Brahman, The funda- 
mental doctrines of the Hindu re- 
ligion gather round the Brahmin 
caste, and Brahmanism is practically 
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changeable as a phrase with Hindu- 
ism. But the Brahndns are recognised 
as the Idghest casto in the Hindu 
reh’gion — the caste of priests of tiie 
Idghest rank. In its ranks ceremonial 
purity and social oxclusiveness are 
regarded ns first essentials. Brah- 
mam'sm is not a body of theologicai 
dogmas, but an hereditary system of 
customar}' observances. See India. 
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Brahmanabad, a ruined city N.E. 
of Haidarabad, Sindh. It stood on an 
anct. course of tljo Indus, and ib? 
fortifications were 4} m. in perimeter. 
Excavations have shown that every- 
tldng is still in situ, as at Pompeii, so 
that probably the city was destroyed 
by some great catastrophe which also 
' ■ - J ’lie course of tlio riv. Local 
declare that the gods do- 
. to punish tlio wickedness 
. • . ■ ,dn '^King Dolora,’ whose 
■ ITS in the annals of about 
nine centuries ago. 

Braiimanos, second of the three 
grand divs. of Vedio literature, being 
prose commentaries describing tlio 
iltuai to bo observed in sacrifices and 
worship by Bi-aliman.s. The oldest 


Chandogva ISrabmana, belonging to 
the Samaveda ; and Sniiapnlha 
lirahmnna, belonging to the 'Whito 
Yniurveda. 

Brahmani, one of the smaller rivs. 
of Bengal; it flows througli Cliota 
Nagpur and Orissa into the delta of 
the ilaiianaddl, N. of Cuttack. It is 
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famous in anct. Hindu mythoiogy in About 1850 a schism took place on 
connection with the story of Pardsara. account of the discovery that the 
Brahmans, .the name given to the greater part of the Vedas was poly- 
priests who form the first of the four theistio. The advanced party had 
great castes among the Hindus; they nature and intuition as the grqimd- 
are the teachers of the doctrine of the rvork of their faith. Branch societies 
Vedas. werefoundedindiflerentpartsof India, 

Brahmaputra, a riv. rising on the especially in Bengal, and the new 
X. side of the Himalayas, in Tibet, church made rapid progress. Some 
about 100 m. from the source of the of the articles of the B. S. creed may 
Indus. After -flowing along the N. of bo tabulated as foUow.s : 1. The book 
the range for over 800 m., during of nature and intuition supplies the 
which it receives many trib.s. both basis of religious faith. 2. Although 
from X. and S., it turns southward, the Brahmas do not consider any 
and afteralongcoursethroughalmost book written by man as the basis of 
unknown mt. ranges, during which it their faith, yet they do accept with 
has a fall of 7000 ft., it emerges Into respect and pleasure any religious 
Assam. In Tibet it is generally known truth contained in any book. 3. The 
as the Tsan-pu, in Assam it is called Brahmas believe that the funda- 
the Dihong, but there is now no doubt mental doctrines of their religion are 
that these are the same river, though also the basis of every true religion, 
this has been ascertained only a few 4. They believe in the existence of 
years back. In Assam it is joined by one supreme Being or God — a God 
large tribs., and thence flows down to endowed with a di.stinct personality, 
the Bay of Bengal. It has a total moral attributes worthy of his nature, 
length of 1800 m., and is navigable up and an intelligence befitting the 
to Dibrugarh,,800 miles from the sea. Governor of the universe, and they 
Brahma Ssmaj, the new Atheistic worship Him alone. They do not 
Cliureh In India, owes its origin to believe in any one of his incarnations. 
Raja Ham llohun Roy, one of the 5. They believe that the religious con- 
greatest men India has produced. He dition of man is progressive like the 
was bom in 1772 in the district of other departments of his condition in 
Baidwan, and mastered at an early tliis world. 6. They believe in the 
ago the Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian immortality and progressive state of 
languages. Having discovered the the soul, and declare that there is a 
fallacies of the religious ceremonies state of conscious existence succeeding 
praoti.sod by his countrymen, ho ira- life in this world, and supplementary 
partially investigated the Hindu to it as regards the action of the 
Stiastras, the Koran, and the Bible, universai moral government. The 
repudiated the polytheistic worship B. S. Church numbers about 3000, 
of the Shastras, and Inculcated the and considerable progress is being 
rctonned principles of monotheism as made. There is a fine chapel in 
found in ancient Upanishads of the Calcutta. See Akta Sajia-t. 

Vedas. He founded a society in 1810 Brahmin, or Brahman Ox, is Bos 
consisting of Hindus. Texts were read indicus, a variety of the ordinary ox 
and theistio hymns were chanted, but 1 of the family Bovidse, which is known 
this society soon died away osving to ' also as the zebu and Indian ox. It is 
the antagonism of the Hindus. In ! distinguished chiefly by the fatty 
1830 tlie raja organised a Hindu , hump on its back and by its slender 
society for prayer-meetings, which ’ legs. It occurs throughout Asia and 
may be considered as the foundation , in E. Africa, and by the Hindus is 
of the present B. S. The groundwork i regarded as sacred to Siva, 
of their faith was ‘ The worship of the ■ Brahms, Johannes (1833-97), a Ger. 
eternal and immutable Being, who is : composer, was bom in Hamburg, and 
the autlior and preserver of the uni - 1 received his first music lessous from 
verse, but not under and by any ' his father, studying afterwards under 
other name, designation, or title, Marxson of Altona. He appeared in 
peculiarly used for any particular , public as a pianist at the age of fifteen, 
being or beings by any man or set of : but continued his studies and corn- 
men whatsoever.’ The basis of the , position uithout ceasing until 1833, 
new faitli was the Vedas. Soon after , when he went on a concert tour with 
Ram Mohun Roy set sail for England, i Rcmenyi. the Hungarian violinist, 
and took up residence at Bristol, ' During thistourhemadethe acquaint- 
wiiero he died in 1835. The B. S. j ance of Joachim, who recognising his 
maintained a bare existence until ; genius became his friend, and gave 
IS41, when Babn Debendra Xath ■ him letters of introduction to Liszt 
Tagore, head of .a well-known Cal- , and Schumann, who both appreciated 
mtta family, devoted himself to it. ' his work, the latter proclaiming him 
Ho gave a printing press to the Samaj, ■ to be ‘the coming composer,’ although 
and established a monthly journal . up to that time he had pub. few im- 
known as the Tallwabodhini Patrika. ' portent works. In 1854 he was made 
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director ol tie court concerts and 
choral society at Lippe-Detmold; this 
appointment lie held for four rears, 
with plenty of leisure for studr and 
composition. In Jan., 1S59, at the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus, he produced his 
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ful, but was regarded very much as a 
curiosity rather tlian an cduc,ational 
reform. It was visited in 1773 bv Dr. 
Johnson. B. later camo to London, 
where he died. 

Braila, or Brahilor, the chief port 


piano concerto in D minor, a work so (sea and river), for Southern Kou- 


new and opposed to convention that 
at first it was a failure, but, played by 
Clara Schumann and others, it^adu- 
ally won favour throughout Germany. 
In ISGO B. went to Winterthur, aiid 
in 1S62 to Vienna, wiiich became his 
permanent residence. He died there 
in April. 1S97. Though his music was 
thoroughly classical in spirit, yet its 
form and treatment were so Indiridual 
and presented so many new and diffl- 
cultproblemsthat hewasnotger 
understood or appreciated for 
years; his songs especially wore ■ 
unvocal, and in England were almost 
unknown. Now every singer of any 
pretensions introduces B. into his 
programme. He refused to write 
opera, the nearest approach to it 
being his cantata Rinaldo. Only two 
of his leading compositions were in- 
spired from mthout — the Deutsches 
RcQuian by the death of his mother 
in 1S05, and the Triuviphticd b.v the 
German vlotorles of 1870-71. Many 
of his worla were produced in pairs 
having some resemblance in form and 
expression; this is shown especially in 
his 1st and 2nd, ond 3rd and 4th 
Symphonies. His numbered works 
amount to 122. and the collections 
and studies without opus-number fill 
several more volumes. 

Brahui, one ol the races of Balu- 
chistan. The Bs. ore generally re- 
garded as aboriginals, and they cer- 
tainly occupied the country before 
the BaluclUs, who b.avo driven them 
into the mts., where they now live a 
nomadic hfe. Their langiiago seems 
to contain many Hindu words. 

Braid. James, Scottish _stirgeon. He 
was bomatFifeii '7"‘ ' ' 

in medicine was 
burgh. On the 

studies he practised ns a surgeon in 
Manchester tili his death in .March, 
1850. Hisreputationdepend-s upon his 
work in connection with animal mag- 
netism, a branch of study which then 
went imder the name of hypnotism. 

Braidwood, a tn. in New South 
Wales, Anstrah'a, situated in tlie co. 
of St. Vincent. It is 50 m. S. from 
Goulburn. 

Braidwood, Thomas (1715-1S06), 
the first British teacher of the deaf 
and dumb in this coimtry. He was 


mania, situated on the I. h. of the 
Danube, 11 m. S.S.W. of Gniatg, and 
connected by rail with Bucharest 
(142 m. S.W.). Trades in corn and 
, other products. Has a Gk. cathedral, 
j The Russians burned B. in 1711. Its 
docks are newly built. Pop. 58,740. 

Braille TVpe, see Blikd. 

Brailov, Braila, or Ibraila is a 
port on the 1. b. of the K. Danube, and 
one of tho chief commercial ports of 
" ■ "s connected by rail 

which is about 100 
. ' exports largo quan- 

tities of corn, and its docks are note- 
worthy on account of tlielr size. Pop. 
.about 59,000. 

Brain, that part of tho nervous 
system which is enclosed within tho 
cranium. The nervous system of the 
human body may bo divided Into two 
parts: (1) The lymphatienorvous sys- 
tem, consisting of a chain of ganglia 
or collections of norvoirs matter 
bound together by nervous cords and 
placed on either aide ol tho vertebral 
colnum; (2) tho ccrehro-.spinnl ner- 
vous system, consisting of tho B. and 
tho spinal cord, which are contlntious 
rvith each other. Tho systems nro 
connected intimately with each otlier 
and together serve to co-ordinnto the 
various parts of tho body into a har- 
monious whole, all tho functions of 
every part, whether exercised con- 
sciously or not, being dependent upon 
tho proper action of tho nervous .sys- 
tem. Th " ■ ■ - ’ • ;. 

stances, . ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

and RTo; ' ' 1 

chiefly made up of verve fibres ond the 
latter of nervc-ceJU, which give rise to 
nerve fibre. Botli kinds of matter 
fic in a matrix called tlio r.euro'jtia, 
wiiich therefore constitutes the sup- 
‘ porting tissue of tho B. mathT. 
Nerve fibres arc the conducting c/o- 
incnte of tiio nervous system; tlio 
fibre consists of an axis-cylinder 
whfch IS in many ca-'cs eoate(i more 
or less thickly by a fatty subst.ineo 
called vtyelin. The nerve-cells o( the 
gre.v matter cousist of protoplasmic 
nuclei from whicli certain proci-sses 
proceed. Tho a-xi.s-cylinder prneos? 
Is in reality a nerve fibre, and tlio 


dendrite.s, or protoplasmic proces^c.i, 
out into a complc.xity of fila- 


branch < 


a Scotsman, and was educated atinicnts, growing more ond more 
Edinburgh University. He becamo a j attenuated ns they proceed awny 
sehool teacher, and in 1700 opened at [from the norvc-coll. Tho B. Is sur- 
Editvburgh a school tor the deaf and I rounded by three membranes or 
dumb, following the system of Dr. i meninaes formed tho dura nmlcr, the 
John Wnllis. His school was success- 1 arachnoid mater, and the pin mater. 
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The dura mater is a dense fibrous 
membrane which adheres to the inner 
surface of the sknlJ, and serves both 
as a feeding membrane lor the bone 
and as an envelope for the B- The 
arachnoid mater is a tiiin and trans- 
parent membrane, separated from the 
dura mater bv a minute quantity of 
fluid and from the pia mater by a 
space containing the cerebro-spinal 
fluid. Tlic pia mater is a delicate 
membrane wliich follows tlie m- 
cqualities of tlie B. surface, dipping 
into all the fissures, and carrying the 
finer blood-vessels whicli proceed into 
the substance of the B. The B- itself, 
wlien viewed from above, presents an 
ovoid, or egg-like, appearance. The 
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a, cortex, grey matter of the cerebral 
hemisphere; i, white matter of the 
cerebral hemisphere; c, fornix; cf, 
third ventricle ; e, lateral ventricle ; 
ri pons Varolii, cut obliquely and 
sliowing fibres running from it and 
forming the crura cerebri; median 
fissure; /r, convolutions (gyri): f, fis- 
sures (sulci); X', optic ttialamus- 

parts then visible are the two cerebral 
bomispltcres, separated by a groove 
from front to hack called the ijreat 
longitudinal fissure. Viewed from 
below, a sliort cylindrical portion 
at the rear communicates with tiie 
spinal cord. This is called the bulb or 
medulla ohlongata, wliilo above it but 
close to it is a wliito prominence called 
the ports Varolii. The closely-packed 
mass at tlio rear is called the cere- 
bellum. Medulla oblongata is the 
continuation upwards of tlic spinal 
cord. It is about li in. long and 
1 in. broad. At first its girth is the 
same as the cord ; it becomes bi- 
lateral by slialiow grooves anteriorly 
and posteriorly, .ts it thickens the 
anterior groove is crossed by bundles 
of nerves from each side, the forma- 
tion being called the decussation of (he 
■pirramids. The groove is carried up- 
wards to the pyramid, whicli expands 
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up to the lower border of the pons 
Varolii, then becoming constricted os 
it disappears into the pons. Viewed 
from the side, the most prominent 
feature is the olimry eminence, about 
half an inch long, which marks tho 
position of an underlying nucleus of 
(P'ey matter. From behind, two swell- 
ings run parallel to the medial groove 
on each side. Tho Inner one is called 
tho funiculus gracilis, and the outer 
the funiculus cuneatus. The form 
ends in a prominence called the ckiva. 
Tho upper portion of tiie posterior 
area Is occupied by the restiform body, 
a rope-Uke strand which links the 
medulla to the cerebellum. Tho 
medulla is composed of white matter 
on the surface and grey matter In tlie 
interior. The grey matter is, however, 
much broken up by fibres traversing it 
in ali directions, thus constituting the 
formalio reticularis. Tlic pons Varolii 
is a white prominence lying in front of 
the. cerebellum. It consists of two 
parts : (1) the ventral or anterior 

portion, which corresponds to the 
pyramid of the medulla oblongata 
which dlsappoars into it, and the feet 
of the crura cerebri which appear to 
rise out of it; (2) the dorsal portion, 
which represents a continuation up- 
wards of the formalio reliculards. The 
ventral part is made up of longi- 
tudinal and transverse fibres and the 
dorsal portion principally of grey 
matter. The cerebellum, or little B., 
lies behind the pons Varolii and the 
medulla oblongata and below the 
hinder part of the cerebrum. In front 
and behind there arc medial notches 
which divide tlie lateral hemispheres. 
At the bottom of the notches appear 
a medial lobe wliich is called the 
vermis. A deep horizontal fissure 
dix-ides the cerebellum into an upper 
and a lower portion. The upper sur- 
face is divided from before backwards 
into llio lingtUa, the central lobule, 
the culmen monticuli, the cSjvus 
monticuli, and the folium caciiminis. 
These divisions cross both hemi- 
splieres and the vermis. On the under 
surface the vermis is divided from 
behind forwards into the tuber 
valvulai. the pyramid, the uvula, and 
tlie nodule. The hemispliercs are 
dix-ided from beliind forwards into 
the postero-inferior lobule, the bi- 
x’entral iobule, and the tonsil or 
amygdala. Tho cerebellum consists 
of a central mass of xvhlte matter 
covered by a continuous layer of grey 
raatter. The cerebrum, or great B., 
occupies the upper portion of the 
skull from front to hack. It is con- 
nected xvitli the parts that lie below 
by tlie mesencephalon, or mid B., 
about tlireequartcrs of an inch long. 
It consists of a dorsal part made up 
of the corpora guadrigemina, and a 
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ventral part composed of the crura sation. With respect to inanv nervou'' 
cereorif two rope-like strands, appar- impTiJses, however, a clmnpfo in con* 
ently emerging: from the pons Varolii. sciousness does take place. The Im- 
In the interior is a canal called the pnlses wliich come from the stimula- 
aqueduct of Svlviiis, leading from the tion of the liigliir difTorontinted s.vs* 
fourth ventricle below to the third tems of nerve endings in the organs 
ventricle above. The cerebrum itself of eight, hearing, touch, taste, etc., 
IS divided from the cerebellum by a cause particular plienoinena whicli 
membrano called the ientorium, A are usually referred to under the psy- 
deep longitudinal fissure divides it chological terms of sensation. The 
into two hemispheres, whicli are efferent nerves then carry away ini- 
united below by a band of white pulses which may have no obvious 
matter, the corpus callosum, Tlie siir- relation to the impuJso from the perl* 
face of each hemispliero consists of plicry. That is to say, a liiglily coni* 
grey matter and exhibits convolu- plex process seems to jjavo lieen gone 
tions or gyri, separated from each througli wliich, in the hingunge of 
other by depressions or suZci. In each psychology, wo call thought. Whnt* 
hemisphere there are five lobes, the ever may bo the parUcular nalnre of 
frontal, parietal, occipital, temporo* the nervous movements interposed 
sphenoid, and central, or island of between a mass of incoming nervous 
Reil. The grey matter on the outside, impulses and the subsequent depart - 
or coriex, extends to a thickness ing impulses, it is fairly certain that 
varying from 2'5 mm. to G mm. Tho the seat of those inovcmcriLs is the 
interior is composed of white matter, complex mass of fibres and nerve- 
but there are certain deposits of grey cells which we call tho cortex of the 
matter embedded in the basal part of fore-brain. When this portion of the 
each hemisphere. These are called B. has been removed from aniinais, it 
the corpus striatum. has Ijocu foimd that they Imvo no 

Functions of the brain. — Tho B. in power of co-ordlimting movcmcnt5. 
man constitutes the main portion of Certain stimuli may still bring about 
tlip central nervous system, winch appropriate reactions, hut tlioy do 
acts, 08 it were, as an exchange, co- so invariably and witliout any ad- 
ordinating the different nervous im- justment to other circnmstancc.«. 
pulses, translating tlie effects of a Kow tlicre are certain actions wldcli 
stimulus into action, and, ns far as are performed as roficxcs. sucii as 
we know, into tiiought. Physiologj' coughing, snoozing, brcntlilng, and 
has nothing to do with what tho tho actions of tho internal muRcles. 
psychologists call consciousness, cx- Many of these, howovcp. can he 
cept indirectly. The ways in which brought under control if necessity 
ideas are formed, memories Jinked arises, c.q. a cough or a sneeze may 
and stored, are the concern of psj'- bo ciiecJccd. With tlie foro-brain ro- 
chology, and no satisfactory paral- moved sucli rcHexes are not chocked, 
leiism has yet boon established bo- but occur more reguJarJy and ccr- 
tween psychological phenomena and tainlj’ than under normal condUioiiR. 
physiological facts. Sensation, how- Many attempts have been made to 
ever, may bo translated physically as connect various portions of tlio cor- 
well as psychically, and *a certain tex ^y^th appropriat-c differences of 
amount of localisation of function in function. One of tho most Interesting 
the B. has been demon.stratcd ns was tlio doctrine of phi'criology, 
regards Rens<ation and movement, which sought to connect tho various 
The peripheral nervous system con- areas with so-called ' faculties,’ sucli 
sists of threads of nervous matter ns music, love of humanity, etc. The 
which penetrate into the remote complex nature of such * faculties ’ is 
parts of tho body. Some of these sii/Dcicnt to condemn tho li^mothosls. 
nerves servo to transmit Impulses On tlin other Imnd. oxperjrnont and 
from their source to some contra! observation hnvo enabled us to con- 
ganglion, or nervous mass, whence ncct certain areas vith Rtimuli arrlv- 
impulses ore again sent fortli to ing from tlio eyes, tho olfactory 
glands and muscles, resulting in nerves, and the car. There are also 
secretions and movomonts. The regions which seem to ho intimately 
nerves which carry the impuJ.scs to connected witli movements of tlio 
the contra! nerve-mass are called leg, arm. tongue, moutli, neck, and 
afferent nerves, and tlioso which body. Kloctrical stimuli applied to 
caiTy tho departing impulses, efferent tho appropriate point In tlie H. linve 
nerves. When these nervous ines- been found to produce motions in Ibe 
sages arc earned to the lower nerve particular parts of the body asso* 
centres, the result is a bodily move- elated with them. In general. It may 
ment which has no direct relation te be remarked that knowledge of tlio 
the state of consciousness. That is to special functions of different parts 
say, they arc reflex actions, which In of tho B. is very scanty, and Hint 
general ojieratc witliout cau.sing sen- tliongli .such knowledge lias lieori of 
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great use in localising injuries, etc., it 
has tlirowTi no particular light on the 
general problem of tho connection 
between mind and matter. 

Brain diseases . — These may he tho 
result of injury or organic disease; or, 
on the other hand, functional dis- 
turbances, whose causes may or may 
not be traced to a physical source. 
Concussion of tho B. results from a 
blow on tho head or a fall from a 
height. Tho symptoms may range 
from a feeling of giddiness to com- 
ploto insensibility. Vomiting accom- 
panies a return to consciousness, and 
thcro may bo subsequent disturbance 
of tho normal functions of tho B., 
c.p. lapses of memory. A severe blow 
may cause a fracture of tho skull, and 
thcro is then danger of infection from 
micro-organisms as well as concussion. 
Tumours of tho B. may occur as the 
result of tuberculous or syphilitic 
matter brought with the blood- 
stream, or may bo cancerous in their 
nature. Tho B. is of course likely to 
suffer it the blood-stream is in any 
way abnormal. If tho supply of blood 
is too small, syncope or fainting 
results. If one portion of the B. is cut 
off from tho blood supply by plugging 
up of tho artery or other causes, it 
gradually undergoes softening as a 
result of mul-nutrition. Tho general 
effect of a deficiency of oxygen is 
lassitude and feebleness, while too 
groat a quantity of carbon dioxide 
produces drowsiness and eventually 
cnuso.s convulsions. Poisons find their 
way to tho B. in the blood stream. 
Some of those arc produced by dis- 
turbed secretions in some other part 
of tho body, and result in auto- 
intoxication, a condition which reacts 
strongly upon tho state of conscious- 
ness. Alcohol and other drugs pro- 
duce characteristic mental pheno- 
mena, and tho result of lead-poison- 
ing on tho B. is to lead to loss of 
memory and general mental feeble- 
ness. Micro-organisms may be carried 
to tho B., causing delirium and 
meningitis, or inflammation of the B.^ 
membranes. Tho B. carries on its 
work by tho aid of nutrient matter 
carried by tho blood, and any over- 
stimulation or excessive exercise of 
its functions without proper rest and 
food produces weariness and head- 
ache, and may encourage or promote 
the development of morbid growths 
which will result in paralysis or 
mania. This excessive functioning 
may bo supplied by worry, shock, 
over-work, or violent emotions, 
stimuli constantly repeated tvithont 
adequate intervals lor rest or stimuli 
too great in intensity. 

Brain Coral, tho coral wlvich be- 
longs to tho AstMcidm species, to 
be found growing plentifully in tho 


W. Indian Ocean. It grows at a very 
slow rate. So named from the re- 
semblance of its form to the brains 
of the higher animals. 

Braine-TAlleud, a tn. in Brabant, 
Belgium, manufs. glass and cotton. 
Wellington’s extreme right wasposted 
here at the battle of Waterloo. 
Present pop. 8500. 

Braino'le-Compte, a Belgian tn. in 
the prov. of Hainaut, on the Seine. 
It has cotton-mills, dye-works, and 
breweries, and specialises in the pro- 
duction of flax of the finest quality. 
Its pop. is 8176. 

Brainerd, a tn. and cap. of Crow 
Wing CO, jlinnesota. United States. 
It is situated on the banks of the 
Mississippi, in the centre of the state, 
and at a junction of the Northern 
Pacific Railway. 

Brainherd, David (1718-17), an 
American missionary, who ministered 
to tho Indians of America. Ho was 
born at Coimecticut. Educated at 
Yale College ; he was expelled for a 
statement concerning the religion of 
one of tho masters. He began his 
missionary duties to the Massachu- 
setts Indians in tho same year (1742). 
Ho met with tho greatest success at 
Now Jersey. Ho died after the pub- 
lication of his Mirabilia Del Inter 
Indicos, and Grace Displayed, 

Braintree, a tn. of Essex, noted for 
its manufs. of silk, crepe;, malt, and 
beer. It has iron foundries and ex- 
tensive breweries. As a mrkt. tn. it 
has some reputation. There is an 
anct. church (St. Michael) of 1350. 
Its pop. is 5330. 

Braintree, a tn. in the U.S. A. It is 
situated in Norfolk co., in the state 
of Massachusetts, 10 m. S.S.E. from 
Boston. Granite is found in the neigh- 
bourhood, and its preparation finds 
employment lor most of tho inhab. 
Its only other claim to note is tho fact 
that it was the bp. of John Adams, 
the second president of the United 
States. Pop. 5500. 

Braithwaite, John(1797 -1870), Eng. 
engineer, of London. Ho ventilated 
House of Lords by air-pumps, 1820; 
devised the donkey engine, 1822. 
Next year his statue of the Duke of 
Kent was sot up in Portland Place. B. 
constructed the first practical steam 
fire-engine, and \vlth Ericsson built 
for the Stephensons the locomotive 
engine ‘ Novelty,’ the first to run a 
mile a minute, 1829. With Vignoles 
he projected and laid out Eastern 
Counties Railway, 1830-43. He and 
Ericsson fitted a canal boat mth screw 
propeller. This went from London to 
Manchester by moans of canals, and 
back by the Thames. With Robert- 
son he was joint-fmmder of tho Itail- 
way Times, 1837. Ho became F.S.A. 
in 1819; M.I.C.E. in 1838. Wrote 
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Supplement to Capt. Sir John Boss’s 
Narrative of a Second Voyage in 
Search of a North-West Passage. See 
Mechanic’s Magazine, xiii., 1830, aad 
Minutes of Proceedings of Institution 
of Civil Engineers, ssxi., 1871. 

Brake, see BeacXvBN. 

Brake ; 1. A woll-kno«n fern of the 
Kenus Pteris. 2. A general name for 
dense undergrowth. 3. The name 
given in various manufactures to 
the instrument connected with the 
breaking up of material, also spelled 
•' break.’ 4. An appliance to stop or 
retard the motion of a bodr by tiic 
use of a resistance which absorbs part 
of the energy of the body, also 
spelled ‘ break.’ 

The need for contrivances for con- 
trolling the speed of machinery of all 
kinds has led to the invention of 
many kinds of Bs. Of the simpler 
types in common use mention may 
be made of the block B., the slipper 
B., and tlie band B. ’fhe block B. 
consists in its siraple.st form of a 
biock of wood which, on being pressed 
against tlie rim of a wheel, retards its 
motion. In the case of the ordinary 
waggon the power is appUed by the 
foot of the driver pressing on a 
treadle which Is connected by a sys- 
tem of levers to the brake-block. In 
the case of heavier waggons, such as 
those attached to traction engines, 
the power is applied by means of a 
wheel and screw. The slipper B. is 
commonly used on heavy vehicles 
when descending hilis, and consists of 
a metal sldd or slipper into which 
one of the wheels fits, and is thus 
prevented from revolving. Tlic in- 
creased friction due to tlio sliding of 
the wheei tends to arrest the motion 
of the vehicle. The b.cnd B. is used 
in the case of macliines such ns 
winches and cranes, and consists of a 
band passing round a circular drum 
’’ ” • '"o machine. 

■ ,be friction 

drum re- 
achine. In 
-ding force 

is the presswe exerted by the water 
in a cyiinder from which its escape 
can be reguiated. 'I'his type of B. is 
used in elevators and other machines 
worked by hydraulic power. Electric 
Bs. are now much used on electric 
tramway systems. tVlien a tramway 

car Is *•—— '"I * <■ — ■’ — 

curror 
the ca 

and thus produces a current which is 
made to excite clcctro-magnots to 
which are connected metal shoes. 
Tlie metal shoes becoming magne- 
tised are attracted to the metal rails 
above which they are fixed, and the 
friction between shoe-pieces and rails 
retards the motion of the car. 
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Bailvxiy brakes . — The high speeds 
attained on modern railways have 
necessitated tlie construction ol ex- 
tremely powerlul Bs. Originally the 
form of B. employed was similar to 
that used on horsed vehicles, and con- 
sisted of wooden shoo-bloclrs wliich 
wore pressed against the wheels of 
the tender by means Of lovers and 
a wheel and screw operated by the 
brakeman. A form of B. operated 
by a chain passing tlio whole Icngtli of 
the train avas formerly in nsc. and 
was the first B. invented to bo con- 
tinuons in its action. In the case 
of the ‘ clip ’ B. the resistance i< 
apph'ed by causing the two sides of 
an iron clip to grip the rail. 

Wcslinghouse brakes. — Itiscs.scutial 
tiiat a B. for use on a modern railway 
train should bo continuous, auto- 
matic, and quick in action ; the use 
of sucli a B. is in fact enforced by 
law. Unles.s a B. can bo continuously 
applied throiigliout the length of the 
train collisions between the rear and 
front carriages will occur rvhon tlio 
latter are suddenly brought to a 
stop. Moreover, it is evident that a 
B. wlucli can he caused to act on tlio 
wheels of each voliiolo is niucli more 
powerful than one irhioh only oper- 
ates on those of the end cars. It is 
nccessar.v for the B. to ho automatic 
in order that It may at once come into 
action should an accident such as tlio 
uncoupling and brcaldng o\\m- of a 
coach occur. Tbo modern wcstlng- 
liouse Bs. possess all these essential 
qualities. The two kinds at present in 
use are the Air-pressure B. and tlic 
Vacuum B. In Iioth types the Bs. arc 
apph’ed by air pre.ssuro, regulated by 
means of a train-pipe which nms the 
wliolo length of the train. In tlio ease 
of a coach becoming accidentally un- 
coupled the resulting rupture of (he 
tmin-plpo causes an alteration of tlio 
air pressure, wliich niitomatlcaHy 
causes the Bs. to bo applied. Tiie 
original form of air-brake, invented 
in ISGa by Goorgo Westingliousc, and 
cniled tlio ' straiglit ’ nlr-hrako, i.s not 
automatic in its action. Tlic arrange- 
ment of tlio mechanism Is ns follows : 

A supply of compressed air is stored 
beneath the enh of the onghic by 
means of an nir-pnmp, tlio pi.ston of 
whicli is connected to tlie piston-rod 
of a steam cylinder, and wlilcli can 

mpress the nir to any required 

0 . Tlio train-pipe In con- 
ivitli this reservoir is an iron 
pipe running tlic wliolo Icngtli of tlio 
train, tlio junctions between the 
coaches being made of robber hose. 
Underneatli eacli coach is fixed a 11, 
cyiiudor, into wliich compressed air 
from the train-pipe can lie cii.soharged, 
resulting In motion of the piston, 
which operates by means of levers 
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i the B. blocks on the wheels. The shut in, and the pressure of the B. 
”■ engine driver operate.? the B. "by shoes on the wheels is sustained. It 
: means of a three-way cock, which v/ill thus be seen that the power with 
5 communicates with the train-pipe on which the B. is applied depends upon 
! one side and the compressed air the extent to which the pressure in 
:■ reservoir on the other. To apply the the train-pipe is reduced. To release 
; B. compressed air is allowed to pas.s the Bs. the ensineer operates a valvo 
' ' ■ ■■ ■ ; ^v-hereby the train-pipe is asain put 

■ ■ into communicatioa with the main 

reservoir of compressed air undcr- 
tho brake-hlocks to an extent under neath the emrino cab. The increased 
; the control of the engineer operatincr pressure in the triple valve causes a 
; the valvo. A further turn of the motion of tho valve-piston which 
tliree-way cock keeps the air in the i-esults in the comprc.ssed air in the 
B, cylinders ‘ fixed at tho required B. cylinder being allowed to escape 
pressure. The B. may bo released bv into the atmo.sphere. The resulting 
operating the valve so that com”- motion of the pistons releases the Ji., 
muaication is established between the while at the same time the air from 
. train-pipe and the atmosphere. It is the train-pipe i-s enabled to pass into 
thus possible to keep the application the anxiiiary storage chamber and to 
of the brake-blocks well under con- recharge it ready for another appUca- 
trol. Tho fact that this B. is not tion of tho Bs. Now if through the 
ptomaticinitsactionhas led toils be- accidental breaking of a conpling or 
mg superseded by an automatic type, some other cgiusc one of the junctions 
n-'cslinahovse auiomaiic air-brahe. of the train-pipe is ruptured, the air 
— This modification of the original pressure within the pipe will bo re- 
ppilance wa.s invented bv Westing- ! duoed to atmospheric pressure, the 
house in 1879. Compressed air is triple valve will operate as above, 
stored by means of a pump on tho land the Bs. will he automatically 
engine at a pressure of about 80 lbs. 1 applied, bringing the coaches to a 
per square inch. Tlxis reservoir is in ! standstill. Moreover, it part of the 
connection with a train-pipe which is ' apparatus becomes defective, result- 
similar to that used in the ‘ straight ' : ing in a leakage of tho compressed 
air B. Under each vehicle, however, air, attention is at once called to this 
is placed a small air reservoir and a I by the automatic application of the 
piece of mechanism called, a ‘ triple i B. The triple valve has been greatly 
valve ’ which controls tho admission improved by a modification of its 
of air to tho B. cylinder, and it is I mechanism, which enables the appli- 
these additions which render the B. i cation of the B. to be much more 
automatic. In the triple valve is a 1 sudden. The wick acting valve, as it 
nnafi cylinder and piston which will I is called, is of great use in the caso 
ho caused to move by any alteration I of an emergency when it is required 
m the pres.surc of the air in the train- : to bring the train to a standstill in 
pipe. Since the movement of this j the least possible time. In this im- 
pjstoa determines the admission of ! proved arrangement, when a large 
air from the storage cylinder to the i reduction is made in the air pressure 
B. cylinder, it will be seen that the 'in tho train-pipe, the escaping air is 
action of the B. is affected bv varia- j vented straight into the B. chamber, 
tions In the pressure of tho air in the The venting of tlie train-pipe under 
train-pipe. The latter is in turn 'each coach is greatly accelerated, 
regulated by the valvo in tho engine ; with the result that the hrake-hlooks 
call connecting with the largo rc.ser-'are applied nearly simultaneously 
voir of compressed air. Under normal throughout the length of the train, 
conditions the triple valve closes ; This not only resulte in increased 
the communication between the B. ; power, but also avoids the jolting 
cylinder and air reservoir, and hence j caused by one part of the train slow- 
kteps the B. out of action. To apply ■ ing down before another, 
the B. the air pro.ssure in the train-' roctium brake .- — When this B. is 
pipe is reduced by the driver at one ' in use a train-pipe exists as in the 
end of the train or the guard at the case of the air-pressure B., passing 
other operating a valve. The redne- from the engine cab at one end of the 
lion of pressure in the triple valve ! train to the guard’s van at the other, 
rauscsn motion of the small piston in! By means of an ejector or air-pump 
■ ■' ■ '■ — '-- operated by the engine-driver, a 

' ' ■ . ■ ’ ■ vacuum of about 20 lu. of mercury 

, . . I is obtained in tho train -pipe and in 

msttitinginmotion ofthepiston wluch ! ■' ■' ■■'■‘eh are fixed 

PP^fitestheBs. When the air pressure ■ ■ ■ ■ ^aco in the 

iho auxiUary air chamber has be- j . ■ ■ ■■ . ■ piston-rod 

wPiclessthnnthatinthctrain-pipetho I is also kept a vacuum, as it is in direct 
air in the B. cylinder is automatically ' communication with the vacuum 
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chamber and train-pipe. The B. is 
applied by allowing air to enter the 
train-pipe whereby an alteration of 
the pressure in the brake-cylinder 
results in a motion of the piston con- 
trolling the application of the B. 
blocks. If through an accident a 
breakage of the train-pipe is caused, 
air at atmospheric pressnre is intro- 
duced which automatically causes 
the application of the Bs. The main- 
tenance of the retiuired vacuum is 
essential to the working of the B. 
For this purpose vacuum gauges 
registering the difference between the 
pressme of the air within the vacuum 
chambers and that of the atmosphere 
are fixed inside the engine cab and 
the guard’s van. By means of the 
ejector the reading is never allowed 
to indicate less than a certain mini- 
mum number of inches of vacuum. 

fcake, a tn. in Germany belong- 
ing to the grand duchy of Oldenberg. 
It was for centuries the port of 
Bremen, until Bremerhaven was 
foimded. Shipbuildi^ is unimportant 
industry, and the chief manuf. is that 
of woollens. 

Brakolondo, see JocEUN db Bkake- 
LONDE. 

Brama, a genus of aoanthoptery- 
gious fish, belongs to the family 
Coryphajnldro. They are large, 
mackerel-like fishes, of bright colour, 
and are related to the dol'pMns. B. 
Baii, Ray’s bream, is 1 to 2 ft. long, 
of deep-blue colom', with a large and 
forked tail. It is found chiefly in the 
Mediterranean, and is edible. 

Bramah, Joseph (1748-1814), an 
English inventor and engineer. Ho 
was the son of a Yorkshire farmer, 
but owing to an accident was unable 
to work on a farm. He was apprenticed 
to a cabinetmaker, and later started 
in business on his own account. His 
most famous invention was that of 
the lock which bears his name, the 
patent for which was taken out in 
1778. Seven years later ho patented 
the hydraulic press, in wliich inven- 
tion ho had considerable help from 
one of his workmen. He designed a 
machine for the Bank of England 
which printed and numbered bank- 
notes. Ho invented a great number 
of other things, amongst which may 
bo mentioned machinery for the 
manuf. of aerated waters, and a paper- 
maldng machine. Ho suggested tho 
locomotion of ships by means of 
screws in 1785. 

Bramah’s Press, a hydraulic ma- 
chine used for applying considerable 
pressure to material such as oil- 
bearing seeds, or for lifting heavy 
bodies to a required position. It con- 
sists cssontially of a massive cylinder 
In which a piston or plunger works, 
carrying at the top a nlatfonn on 
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which tho goods to bo pressed arc 
placed : tho cylinder communicates 
■(vith a smaller cylinder, in which a 
smaller piston works by force applied 
by hand or a small engine. At the 
bottom of the small cylinder is a pipe 
leading to a reservoir of water, tho 
pipe being fitted with an upwardly 
opening valve. Tho pipe connecting 
tho two cylinders is fitted uith a 
valvo opening towards the largo 
cj'linder. When the smaller piston is 
moved upwards, water is drami from 
tho reservoir into tho sinnllor cylin- 
der, and when tho piston is moved 
downwards tho water is forced 
through tho valve in tho connecting 
pipe, being prevented from returning 
to tho re.sorvoii' by tho valve at the 
bottom of the small cylinder, while 
tho valvo in tho connecting pipe pre- 
vents water returning from tho Inrgc 
cyfinder during tho np-.strobo of tl:o 
small piston. Thus water is prrndunllr 
forced into tho largo cylinder and the 
plunger is carried slowly upwards. 
Suppose tljo diameter of the largo 
cyUnder to bo 12 in., and that of tho 
small cylinder i in., then tho pro- 
portion between the two surfaces will 
bo as 1 to 2304. The small piston 
will have to travel through a total 
distance downwards of 2304 in. to 
force the large plunger up 1 in., but 
the plunger will exert n pressure up- 
wards 2304 times that of tho pmssuro 
commimicatod to the small piston by 
the engine. 

Briimante, or Brammanto, Donato 
Lazzari (1444-1614), a colobratcd 
architect of tho Italian Renaissance 
period. Ho was horn at Urbino. 
and at a very early ago showed 
such a genius for drawing that ho 
was placed under a celebrated mas- 
ter. Ho seoniB to have been very 
successful as an artist, but was dratvn 
far more to architecture. Ho travelled 
tlirough Lombardy examining tho 
various art remains of tho country, 
and executing various works at many 
of tho towns wbicli ho visited. Drawn 
later to Milan, he remained there for 
some years, finally leaving it for 
Romo. Hero ho was almost imme- 
diately commissioned by Cardinal 
Carafla to rebuild a convent, and by 
tho cardinal ho was introdticed to 
Pope Alo.xander VI. Ho ^vns regarded 
ns an authority on arehitcoturo, and 
was frequently consulted. .Tnliua II. 
employed him frequently, and gave 
him some of his most important works 
to do. His greatest work, however, 
was tho part which lie was given in 
the rebuilding of St. Peter’s. Ills (vork, 
however, was liurricd, ns it had been 
when rebuiiding the palace of Cnn- 
cclloria, and many of Ids plans wore 
altered alter bis death by iMichael 
Angelo. 
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Bramantino (c. 1450-c. 1530), Italian I early Eng, cliurch contain an interest- 
painter, real name Bartolommeo ing crypt. 

Suardi, was probably born at iMilan, Brampton, a tn. in the co. ol Derby- 
whero be studied under Eoppa oI 1 shire, near Chesterfield. Pop. about 
Broseia. Leonardo da Vinci, and 6500. 


especially under Bramante (hence his 
nickname). When the latter left 
Milan in 1499, B. succeeded to his 
position. The Brcra Gallery and 
some of the Milan churches contain 
many frescoes and other jtaintinprs bj' 
liim and his school; his chief oil 
paintings are all sacred, the ‘ Holy 
Family ' and ‘ Crucifixion ' in the 
Brora Gallery, and ‘ The Dead ClirisL ’ 
in the cliurcli ol San Sepoloro, being 
line examples. He was not a prolific 
painter, and sev. of his works arc lost, 
so that in some ol tlie greatest collec- 
tions (e.( 7 . Ijondon National Gallery, 
and Dresden) he is not represented. 
Ho visited Rome in 150G,andcxecutcd 
some frescoes for Julius II., but these 
were afterwards replaced by some of 
Rapliaol’s. 

Brambanan, a region in Surakata 
prov., Java. It possesses many speci- 
mens of Hindu temples which are 
characterised by an absence of mortar 
in tlioir construction. Of these 
edifices the most imposing is a cruci- 
form temple whose various exten- 
sions cover an ai-ea of 500 sa. ft. 

Bramber, a par. on tlie Adur, in the 
Lowes div. of Sussex, England; pop. 
under 285. 

Bramble is a name frequently 
applied to tliat spocios of Rosacoaj 
known as Ruhus fnUicosus. See 
BiACKDEnny. 

Brambling, or Fringilla monti- 
frinnilla, is a l)ird related to sparrows, 
flnclies, and buntings. It greatly re- 
semiiles tlie chafilncli, b\it is larger, 
and it inhabits many parts of Europe 
and A.sia. It is Imown also as tlie 
bramble finch, or mountain finch. 

Bramhall, ” '•■<' i i am* 
divine, was e 
College, Can 

advanced in tlie Cliurch, and in 1033 
went to Ireland with Wentworth. He 
was imbued with the strength of 
mind of his master, and his Church 
policy in Ireland was on very similar 
lines to tlie policy of tliorougli. His 
church policy, in fact, destroyed the 
chances of the Royalists in Prote.stant 
Ulster. Ho crossed over to England 
on the outbreak of tlie Civil War, and 
after tlie ilcatli of the king, took 
i-efugo on tlie Continent. The Besto- 
ratioii saw liiiii restored to favour, 
and ho Ijcciinic bishop of Armagh, 
a see nliicli he retained until his 
death. 

Brampton, an anet. tn. in Cumber- 
land. It is 9 m. E.N.E. of Carlisle, 
and it is noteworthy for its manuf. of 
check and gingham cloths. The pop. 
was 2494 in 1901. The remains of an 


Brampton, a town m Canada, 
situated in tlie co. Peel, Ontario. It is 
an important railway junction, and is 
20 m. N.W. from Toronto. 

Bramston, James Yorke (1703- 
1836), Catholic bishop, educated in 
Northamptonshire and at Cambridge. 
Studied at Lincoln’s Inn, 1785, under 
Charles Butler, and publicly joined 
the Catholic Church, 1790. Became a 
theological student at the English 
College, Lisbon, 1792. While at 
Lisbon, B. was much occupied with 
mission-work, largely among the 
British in garrison. In 1802 the 
Catholic mission of St. Gcorge’s-in- 
the-Eields was entrusted to liim at 
home; he became vicar-general of 
the London district under Bishop 
Poynter, 1812. Bishop of Usui® in 
paHibus infidelium, 1823 ; vicar- 
apostolic of London district, 1827. 
All his life B. suffered from diesase, 
but he continued his work almost up 
to the last, and was renowned lor his 
charity. Sec Qent. Mag., July 1830; 
Brady’s Episcopal Succession. 

Bramwell, Byrom, Scotch physician 
of high ability, bornl847. Educated at 
Cheltenham College, Edinburgh Uni- 

w 

It 

Pltysicians (Edinburgh); senior or- 
1 dinary physician (Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary); gov. medical referee for 
Scotland; lecturer on principles and 
practice of medicine and on clinical 
medicine (Scliool of the Royal Colleges, 

! Edinburgh); lecturer on medical juris- 
i prudence at university of Durham 
1 College of Medicine, Newcastle-ou- 
Tyne, 1871. B. resigned general 
practice and appointments 1874, and 
those In Newcastle 1879. Among his 
publications are : Atlas of Clinical 
Medicine; Diseases of the Spinal Cord; 
Lectures on Aphasia ; Practical Medi- 
! cineand Medical Diagnosis, and many 
1 contributions to medical jomnals. 

Bramwell, Sir Frederick (1818- 
, 1903), engineer, was the son of a 
London banker. Having gained ex- 
perience as apprentice, draughtsman, 
and manager in an engine factory, he 
set up for himself in 1853 as a con- 
sulting engineer. As an advocate and 
expert witness in the law-courts and 
parliamentary committee rooms he 
1 was unsurpassed, and his services as 
adviser and arbitrator were in con- 
I stant request. He took a leading part 
in many scientific societies, and was 
chairman of the City and Guilds In 
■ stitutc, and of the Inventions Exhibi- 
tion, 1885. He was on the council of 
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the Royal Society, and in ISSS presi- 
dent of the British Association. 

Bramwell, George William Wil- 
sliere (1808-92), Eng. judge, retired 
ISSI, son of a banker, horn in London. 
Soon left the bunking business to 
study law at Lincoln’s Inn and Inner 
Temple. Became barrister, 1S3S, and 
went the home circuit. Member of 
the Common Law Procedure Com- 
mission, 1850, resulting in Common 
Law I^oeedure Act. Q C., 1851 ; 
knighted 1856; sat in Court of Ex- 
chequer till it ceased to exist, whoa he 
became judge of intermediate Court 
of Appeal, 1876. At his suggestion 
the word ‘ limited ’ was added to tlio 
titles of compam'es tliat want to limit 
their liability. He was partly re- 
sponsible for Companies Act, 1862. 
Granted title Baron B., 1882. Sound 
law, common sense, and clear expres- 
sion marked bis judgmcuts. Good 
examples of his decisions arc ; Ryder 
V. Wombwell (L.R. 3 Ex. 95); 
Stonor V. Fowio (13 App. Cas. 20). 
Ace Faiifiold’a Life, 1898, the best it 
not the only authority on E, 

Bramwell, John Milne, Scotcli phy- 
sician, born at Perth, 1852, educated 
at Perth and Edinburgh University. 
After a year’s travel lie practised for 
some time at Goole, Yorks. Became 
noted after 1889 for his publications 
on hypnotism, and his treatment by 
suggestion. He married, 1875, and 
settled in London, 1892. Among his 
works are; James Braid. Suraenn and 
Hypnotist; Hypnotism in the Treat- 
ment of Insanity and Allied Dis- 
orders; Hypnotic Anwslhesda; Dipso- 
mania and its Treatment — by Sugges- 
tion ; Hypnotism and Treatment by 
Sugoestion, 1909. 

Bran, the husk of wheat and other 
grain. In bread manuf. the bran is 
separated from the fine flour, while in 
the preparation of brown bread it is 
included as an ingredient. Its com- 
position of water 14 per cent., fibrin 
15 per cent., starch 44 per cent., fat 
4 per cent., liquose and cellulose 17 
per cent., give it a certain nutrit'Tp 
value. It is also used in making o'Jt' 
foods, and in cleaning goods in d.^ng 
works. Its adoption ns a pCdltico 
medium and as an internal euro for 
catarrh has been justified. 

Bran, often alluded to as ' Tho 
Blessed,’ eon of LIjt, and a dignity 
of tho Celtic undcnvorld. His especial 
sphere was tliat of tho poetical and 
musical arts, and ho was represented 
as being of gigantic height. In later 
times ho was regarded ns n saint who 
had brought the cro.ss from Rome to 
Britain, and is a striking instance of 
how the early chm-ch was successful 
in metamoiphosing heathen deities 
into ’ saints.’ Hence his title of ‘ tho 
Blessed.’ An ancient Welsh poem 


states that his head rvas bin-led under 
the White Tower of London, the 
eyes looking towards France, as a 
spell against foreign invasion, but 
Arthur disdained to take advantage 
of magic in guarding his kingdom, 
and had the head exhumed. 

Brancaleono d'Andalo Id. 1258), a 
Bolognese noble of tho 13lh centiny. 
In 1253 tho Roms, wore oppressed by 
their nobility, and they chose B. as 
their deliverer. He laid siege to the 
nobles in tlioir own strongholds. His 
army was supphed by the Roman 
people, who gave him power to act .as 
ho pleased. Ho laid low 160 fortresses, 
put to death nobles and robbers alike, 
and oven took away some of tho 
pope’s power. 

Brancastor, a fishing vil. and par. 
in tho N.W. dlv. of Norfolk; pop. 
under 1000. 

Branchiae, sec Gills. 

Branchidm, people of .Asia Minor, 
descendants of Brnnehus. Also tho 
name of their cits', ne,ar Miletus, 
famed for its tompio of Apollo Dldy- 
mmus. Tho Britisli Museum contains 
seated statues that onco bordered a 
sacred way to tho temple. Consult 
Herodotus, iii. 

Branching, in botany, is divided 
into the dichotomous and lateral 
types, and by it is understood the 
development of similar members, c.g. 
of roots or stems. In dichotomy the 
growing apex merely divides Into 
two, and each half grows independ- 
ently; in lateral B. the branch occurs 
as an outgrowth beneath tho apex. 
In this second form, the parent 
member continues to grow and sends 
out these lateral branches In regular 
order, when tho B. is called liaccmose, 
or Indefinite, or censes to grow after 
producing one or more lateral 
branches, and these carrj' out tho 
dividing process themselves, when 
tho B. is said to bo Ovmosc, or 
Definite. In stems tho branches arise 
ns buds in tho axils of leaves and 
coasequently dovelo]) laterally. The 
cymoso B. is the more complicated: 
when ono daughter -axis is given off 
at a time tho B. Is uninarnus nnc if 


ou c^\.\jrpiout, 01 * scorp!on*liko, if 
(lorelopcd always on tho same side 
hclicoidf or snalhUko. When two 
dnufrhter-axes nrc trivon off elmul- 
taneously tho B. is biparous, while 
moio than two mp-kes it mullipdrous. 
In roots tho B. is always iatoraJ, 
usually racernoso, but occasionally 
there is a eyino.so system. In leaves 
the venation s^iows tho B.; If there 
is ono mid-rib it Is nicomoso, K there 
are scv. prin. vo\m It h cymoso. In 
the B. of an Inflorescence there arc 
cymoso, racemose, and mixed tj'pCf^, 
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tlio lost including such a form as a 
raceme ol cymes, e.g. lilac and horse- 
chestnut. Tlio four chief types of 
racemose iniiorescenco are the raceme 
itself, tlie spil:e, tlie umbel, and tlie 
capiliilum, whicli arc described under 
special headincs. 

Branchiopoda is the name given to 
an order of Crustacea which have sev. 
rmrs of swimming-feet, either leaf- 
liJce or lobed. Tiiey are usually to be 
found in fresh water, and never in the 
sea, though they occasionally inliablt 
salt lakes. It is divided into two 
groups, Phyllopoda and Cladocera. 

Branchiostoma was the name given 
by Costa in 1834 to-a curious creature 
ho found on the Neapolitan shore. 
Tuo years later it was rediscovered 
byYarrell, described in his History of 
British Fishes, and now kno^vn by the 
name he gave it of amphioxits (o.v.). 

Branco River, a riv. in N. Brazil. 
It rises in the Parima Mts., joining 
the R. Negro after a course of 400 m. 

Biancovan, Constantin (1654-1714), 
the most eminent member of the 
famous Roumanian family of B., or 
Branooveanu, which originally came 
from Servia and was connected with 
the family of Branko. C. B. became 
Prinoo of Wallachia in 1689, after 
assisting Turkey in the Austrian War 
of 1690, and formed alliances with 
Austria and Russia. In consequence 
of this he was accused of treason, and 
deposed by Turkey in 1710, and im- 
prisoned in the fortress of Ycdi Kuloh 
at Constantinople, where be was 
tortured in an attempt to make him 
reveal the whereabouts of the large 
fortune wiiich ho was said to have 
concealed. In 1714 he was beheaded, 
together with his four sons and his 
friend, Ennke Vacarescu. His death 
has been made tliesubjectof numerous 
Roumanian popular ballads. 

Brand, in Corn, sec Burnt Ear. 

Brand. Henry Bouverio William 
(1814-92), first Viscount Hampden 
and Uventy-third Baron Daere, be- 
came private secretarj' to Sir George 
Grey in 1846, and entered parliament 
in 1852 as member lor Lewes, holding 
the seat till 1868, when ho was elected 
for Cambridgeshire. From 1859 to 
1866 ho was pari, secretary to the 
Treasury, then Liljeral whip till 1868. 
In 1872 he was elected Speaker with- 
out opposition, and re-elected in 1874 
and 1880. The most remarkable event 
in Ills spcakei-ship was when, on Feb. 
2, 1881, he closured the debate on the 
Coercion Bill, on his own authority, 
after a forty -one hours’ sitting. In 
1884, on his resignation, ho received 
the title of Viscount Hampden. 

Brand, Jan Hendrik, Sir (1823-88), 
S. African politician, born at Cape 
Town, son of Sir H. C. Brand, speaker 
of the Capo House of Assembly, and 


entered the law. In 1863 he became 
president of the Orange Free State, 
and was four times re-eiected, in 1869, 
1874, 1879. and 1886. In 1876 he 
visited England to attend the con- 
ference arranged by Lord Carnarvon 
to discuss the establishment of a S. 
African Confederation.. B. opposed 
the scheme, which failed. At the be- 
ginning of the war between the Tran-s- 
vaal and Great Britain in 1880, B. 
preserved a neutral position, and 
acted as one of the mediators at the 
peace conference in 1881. 

Brand, John (1744-1806), an Eng. 
antiquary, born in Durham. Ho re- 
ceived his education at the local 
grammar school, after which period 
he was sent to Oxford by the aid of 
friends. Ho took Holy Orders there 
and became rector in the city of 
London. In 1784 he was elected 
secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, a position which he held till 
his death. His work. Observations on 
Popular Antiquities, is a standard 
work. 

Brando, William Thomas (1788 - 
1866), an Eng. chemist. He was born 
in London, and after an education at 
Westminster became apprenticed to 
his brother, an apothecary, though 
chemistry had greater attractions for 
him. He was appointed professor of 
chemistry to the Society of Apothe- 
caries in 1812 and later succeeded Sir 
Humphry Davy in the chair of 
chemistry of the University of Lon- 
don. He delivered about this time a 
course of lectures to the Board of 
Agriculture. A favourable reception 
w'as given his first work. Manual of 
Chemistry (1819), which was followed 
by a Dictionary of Science, Literature, 
and Art in 1842. He died while work- 
ing at a new edition of this work, at 
Tunbridge Wells. 

Brandenburg, a prov. of Prussia. It 
forms the centre of the modem mon- 
archy. I'he Mark of B. from which the 
prov. originated did not occupy the 
some site, nor did it fall within the 
same boundaries, for the Mark of B. 
then included portions of Saxony and 
Pomerania. The province is very low 
and flat ; at Potsdam the level above 
sea is a mere 15 ft. Near Silesia 
the country has a more undulating 
surface. Generally the soil is poor and 
consists to a large degree of sand. 
Only its canals and nmnerous rivs. 

revent its classification among the 

arren spots of Europe. A large 
number of the people are employed 
in the industries of shipping, agri- 
culture, and cattle rearing; they com- 
prise a number of F’r. and Dutch 
natives, though by far the majority 
are Germans. Numerous distiUerie& 
and factories erected for the manuf. 
of cotton goods, woollen goods, linen. 
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sagar, tiles, glass, and machlnerj’ are 
found in various parts of the prov. 
The gov. of Potsdam and Frankfurt 
occupy the whole area, for Berlin the 
capital is in a separately governed 
quarter. The Mark of B. was united 
with Prussia in ICIS, and in the reign 
of King Frederiok William I. cut 
itself free from Poland an^ became 
Prussia ■ 

William 
the perl 

the Weuu peopie, xjremiiuor, is situ- 
ated 3S m. W.S.W. of Berlin. The tn. 
is in two parts, the old and the now, 
which are situated on ditlerent sides 
of the R. Havel. The castle and 
cathedral, of the 14th century, stand 
on an is. in the riv. The cathedral is 
noted for its remarkable criTit. ' 
of the people are employed ic 
mauuf. of woollen and silk goods, 
baskets, leather, and starch. Its 
in 1905 was 51,251. 

Brandes, Carl Eduard Cohen, Danish 
author, 6. 1847, brother of Georg B. 
He entered Copenhagen University, 
18G5, taking courses in Oriental and 
comparative philology, studying Per- 
sian and Sanskrit especially. 1880 ho 
was elected to •• • • •• 

Democrats of 
one of the bes 

(Opposition). Both he and his brother 
were ardent Radicals ‘ ' ’ ' ' 

character sketches, , 
kilnsl, 1880, and his 
pilkknst, 1881, won him fame. Till 
1883 B. was assistant editor of tlio 
Morffcnbladet ; from 1902 of Poliiiken. 
He soon showed a taste for dramatic 
art. Among his piays are ; Laegmiid- 
ler, 1880; Qnvgende Grund; En For- 
lovelsc; Et Besbg ; El Brud, 1885; 
Kjaerlighed, Overrnagl ; Under tioven, 
1891; Mohammed, 1805; Asgerd ; 
Vera, 1904 ; Frima donna, 1901 ; 
Ilaardl imod Ilaardt. The chief merit 
of his plays lies in the psycliological 
analysis and delineation of character. 
B. was author of the novel En Politi- 
ker, 1889, and of Jung BhU, 1899, a 
romance which caused much discus- 
sion, leading eventually to prosecu- 
tion and a fine. Ho also uTOtc a 
political review. Fra '85 til '91, ex- 
pressing Ultra-Radical views. He was 
conncolcd witli the pnldication of the 
Nineteenth Century, edited liy Geoip, 
1874-5. See Vapereau, Dicllonnaire 
Universal des Contemporatns, 1893 ; 
Bricka, Dansk Biogralisk Lexikon. 

Brandes, Georg, a Danish critic of 
literature. Ho was born of a Jewish 
family on Fob. 4, 1842, at Copen- 
hagen. In 1804 he graduated at the 
university of that tn. His first literary 
works, consisting of aDsthctic and 
pliilosophio treatises,aroubed a hostile 
attitude and earned him a reputa- 
tion as a sceptic. 'I’liis opinion was 
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strengthened by a remarkable cotirse 
of lectures, delivered to audiences of 
great number, and which were sub- 
sequently pub. as Cl’hc Great Ten- 
dencies of Nineteenth- Century Litera- 
ture. These lectures were delivered 
between the years 1872-75. Still more 
acrimonious became the reception of 
his essay on the later lutcUectual 
position of Europe, and ho was made 
the subject of many bitter and spiteful 
attacks. In 1877 ho produced tlic 
JDanskc Dictere, which is acknow- 
ledged to bo a triumph of analj'tical 
psychology. The frenzied attacks 
still levelled against liira by his mere 
bitter opponents .became so hostile 
that he was compelled to leave Ids 
native tn. for Berlin. Here, in a nure 
' ! produced 
.877, E.saias 
year, and 
A change 

in the attitude of bis native cititens 
was caused by a fresh scries of lectures 
delivered on tour tlrroughout Sor- 
way and Denmark, and ho returned 
to Denmark in 1882. The tide of 
feeling had reacted so decidedly that 
an income of 4009 crowns was guaran- 
him by Ids compatriots, who 
the condition that ho should 
on subjects of literature. 
Among his publications are Ben 
- ■ g • - ; Frankrig in ISSS, 

dwig Holhorg throe 

Branding, the practice of marking 
possessions by the fi.ying upon them 
of a distinctive mark; also a form of 
criminal punishment. The word is de- 
rived from tlio Teutonic briunan, to 
bum, and tlio cu-tom is of ver.v early 
date. It was accomplisliod by means 
of a hot iron. During Greek times, 
slaves were branded ^vitli a A, while 
in Rom. days robbers and runawo)- 
slaves were branded witli an F (fugi- 
ti\ms). Later it was aljolishcd upon 
tiic face and the arms ami legs were 
branded. Till 1832 Fr. galley -slavc-i 
were branded with a T.F. (travaux 
forces). In England during 1547, 
under the administration of the 
Statuto of Vagaljonds, gipsies and 
tramps were liranded with a V. on 
the breast, vliilo brawlers were 
marked with an F. (for Fraymake). 
'The custom was not aljollslicd till 
1822. The implement used was 
generally a long l)olt with a wooden 
handle, the iron being shaped at the 
end witli tlio letter desireci, A form 
of B. witli cold irons became tlie 
fashion in tlie 18th century for per- 
sons of a higher class, Naturall)' the 
punishment was pure nominal. Tin.-' 
of course led the way to its complete 
aijandonmeut. In 1829 a form of B. 
was prevalent among mutinous Eng. 
soldici-s. The letter D was tattooed 
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with ink or gunpow'der, while those 
soldiers who had earned a reputa- 
tion for thorough worthlessness were 
marked B.O. (bad character). In 1858 
the British Jlutiny Act ordered de- 
serters to be marked with a D below 
the left armpit, an act which was 
repealed in 1879. See Old Time 
Punishments, W. Andrews, 1890. 

Brandis, Christian August (1790- 
18G7), a German philologist and his- 
torian of philosophy. Bom at Hilde- 
sheim, he was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Kiel. He graduated at 
Copenhagen in 1812. Ho continued 
ills studies at GOttingen, and sub- 
mitted his Von dem Beariff der 
Geschichle der Philosophie as a 
' maiden ’ essay at Berlin in 1815. He 
helped in Bekker’s ed. of Arislolle. 
and in 1821 became professor of 
philosophy at Bonn University. His 
other worlcs include Aristolelius el 
TheapliTtisii Mdaphvsica, 1823, while 
ills greatest work was a Handbuch der 
Oeschichle der griechisch-rom. Philos., 
1835-GG. 

Brandi, Alois Leonhard, Austrian 
philologist and author, bom at Inns- 
bruck, 1855. Ho studied at Vienna 
University, then at Berlin under 
MiillenhofI and Znpitza, specialising 
in Old English. He came to England, 
1879, studying tmder Sweet and 
Furnivall. In 1884 B. became profes- 
sor c' at Gottingen, 

1888 " I (succeed- 
ing ■ . . 1895, His 

chief works are: TJiomas of Ercel- 
doune, 1881; S. T. Coleridge und die 
Englisehc Bomanlik, 188G ; Geschichle 
der mitlelcnglischen Literalur, 1892; 
Shalcspere, 1894. Since 1890 B. has 
edited Archiv fiir das sludinm der 
neucren Sprachen. He also edited a 
new issue of Schlegel and Tieck’s 
translation of Shakespeare, 10 vols., 
1897. Publighed.clns. lAteralure, 190S. 

Brandling, or Lumbricus feetidus, 
an annelid \vith a curiously striped 
body, is one of the earthworms most 
valued by anglers. 

Brandon, a mrkt. tn. of Suffolk. It 
is situated on the Little Ouse, and has 
a pop. of 2327. The tn. has a grammar 
school, founded in 1C4G, and has 
some trade in corn, coal, and timber. 

' * * *• , ^ 4n thl> 

dr- 
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position in one of the most richly 
cultivated parts of the dominion. 

Brandon, Richard, succeeded his 
father, Gregory B., as public evecu- 
tioner, 1640. Said to have executed 
Charles I., Strafford, Laud, and 
others. Died full of remorse, lfi49. 

Brandram, Rosina (1840-1907), an 
English actress and vocalist. She 


made her ddbut at the OpdraComique, 
1877, playing Lady Sangazure in 
The Sorcerer. She toured in U.S.A., 
and then returned to London, appear- 
ing at the Savoy Theatre in many of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and 
in other plays. She acted in lolanihe 
(1882), Princess Ida, The Mikado, 
Pinafore, The Yeomen of the Guard, 
The Gondoliers, The Pirates of Pen- 
zance, and Ruddigore. She also ap- 
peared in iUoc/; Turtles, Tobacco Jars 
(1889), Captain Billy, Haddon Ball, 
Mireite (1894), The Rose of Persia 
(1899), The Emerald Isle (1901), 
Merrie England (as Queen Elizabeth), 
Lillie Bans Andersen CAdelphi, 1903), 
and Veronique (Apollo, 1904). 

Brandt, Enevold, Count (1738-72), a 
Danish politician. He was under the 
patronage of Struensee, who gained 
for him the appointment of chief 
warder to Christian VII. during his 
Insanity. In this post he had great 
influence at court. Becoming jealous 
of Stmensee, he formed a conspiracy 
against him. but was finally involved 
in his downfall. 

Brandt, or Brant, Sebastian (1458- 
1521), Ger. poet and prose writer, was 
bom at Strasburg. He studied at the 
university of Bale, where he distin- 
guished himself by his successes, and 
afterwards became a professor there. 
He returned to Strasburg to practise 
law in that totvn, and was honoured 
by the Emperor Maximilian in being 
made Count Palatine. His best known 
book is Das Narrenschiff (The Ship 
of Fools), pub. in 1494, one of the 
most famous books of the time. The 
idea of the book is supposed to have 
been suggested to B. by a ship being 
borne in a procession, and he used the 
idea to satirise all sorts of people. He 
pictures people in the various walks 
in life with different vices, and invites 
them to enter the ship of fools. In 
this book he seeks the cause and 
remedy of vice, and writes with the 
object of making men see their folly, 
hoping by so doing to reform them. 
Tile greatness of the book consists 
chiefiy in the influence which it had 
on later times and in the powerful 
way in which it spread the spirit of 
the Reformation to countries beyond 
Germany. It is even said that texts 
were taken from it by preachers, and 
it is supposed to have given Erasmus 
the idea for his Praise of Folly. The 
book has been trans. into most of the 
European languages. Alexander Bar- 
clay trans. it into Eng. 1509, and 
Thomas Watson in 1517, under the 
title The Shyppe of Fooles. 

Brandy, the spirit obtained by the 
distillation of grape wine. It is defined 
in the British Pharmacopceia as a 
spirituous liquid distilled from wine 
and matured by age, and containing 
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not less than 36f per cent, by freight 
or 43i per cent, by volume of ethyl 
hydroxide. The Bs. of best repute 
are distilled and matured in Franco 
in the districts in which the grapes 
aregTO'vn. These distriotsare situated 
around the town of Cognac, the name 
itself being a synonym for B., and 
comprise parts of the departments 
of Charente and Charente-Infdrieurc. 
The output averages about 5,000,000 
gallons per annum, but is dependent 
on fluctuations in the wine crop. For 
a long period the vines of this and 
other districts of Franco suffered 
greatly from the attacks of the phyl- 
loxera, but increased scientific Icnow- 
ledgo, leading to a system of replant- 
ing and hybridising, has enabled 
the vino-growers to cope with the 
disease. After the distillate has been 
prepared from the none it is stored in 
casks of o,ak-wood, wliich imparts a 
brown colour to the spirit. 13. used 
to be described as a straw-coloured 
liquid, but the colour is invariably 
deeper, a certain intensity of tint 
being arrived at by tlie addition of 
caramel or burnt sugar colouring to 
the spirit. The maturing occupies 
several years in tlie case of the finest 
Bs., but too long a period is disadvan- 
tageous, os the evaporation of the 
•alcohol may result in too great 
weakening of the spirit. B. is seldom 
bottled 'straight;’ most palates are 
suited by a blend of different vin- 
tages and districts. The blending is 
carried out in vats shortly before 
bottling, and it Is tlie proper carrying 
out of this proce.ss wliicli dotorraincs 
the quality associated witii particular 
names. Some proprietory brands 
obtain a distinct Savour by means ot 
flavouring essences. The composition 
of B. varies with the district and the 
character of tiio blond. Etliyl alcohol 
is usually present to the extent of 
from 40 to GS per cent, by volume, 
the remainder being water and other 
alcohols. In a distillate of 100 h'trcs 
of cognac, C. Ordonneau found tlie 
following by-products: Propyl alco- 
hol, 40 gms.; butyl alcohol, 218'G 
gms.; amyl alcohol, S3'S gms.; hexyl 
alcohol, '0 gm. ; heptyl alcohol, 1’5 
gm.; ethyl acetate, 35 gins. ; ethyl 
propionate, hityratc, and caproatc, 
3 gras. ; oenantic other, 4gm.s.'; alde- 
hyde, 3 gms. ; and traces of acetal 
and amines. In 1904 many sellers of 
spirits were prosecuted and fined for 
soiling under the name of B. spirits 
derived from potatoes, beetroot, etc,, 
and tho present position is that B. is 
presumed to ho distillate of ivino un- 


effects of its misuse are not so gener- 
ally felt as fonneriy, as its place ns a 
popular spirit has been largely taken 
by whisky. 

Brandywine Creek, a stream rising 
in Chester Co,, Pennsylvania. Itflows 
into Delaware and finally empties 
itself into Christiania Creek at Wilm- 
ington. A battle was fought on its 
banks during tho American War of 
Independence in 1777. 

Brangwyn, Frank, an Eng. painter, 
bom at Bruges, 1867. On coming to 
England B. attracted tho notice of 
William Jlorris by ids work, and 
went for a time to tho latter’s studio. 
His frequent travels in tiie E. greatly 
influenced his artistic dovelopmont. 
Hich colouring and well-hal.anced 
design mark iii.s productions. His 
decorative panel, ‘ Modem Commerce,’ 
is in the Royal Exchange, his ‘ Trade 
on the Beach ’ in the Luxemhourg. 
Italy, Germany, ^Vmcrica, and Aii.s- 
tralia also possess specimens of ids 
work. B. also made designs for book- 
decoration, pottery, tapestry, and 
furniture. He became A.R.A. in IBOf. 
Consult The Studio, 1898; and Shaw 
Sparrow’s Franl: Branawpn. 1910. 

. ' . ”■ ’ ”■ — s an 

' ■ loop 

' incd 
• • ' lent 

in front rendered speech impossible; 
in some cases a imife was used, so 
that the slightest movement caused 
great pain. Any woman guilty ot a 
petty breach of the peace was mnrclicd 
tlirough the streets by tlie beadle with 
the brank upon licr Iicad. making her- 
self a subject for tlio insults and Jeers 
of the populace. An iron bridle of 
somewhat similar design was adopted 
for tlie punislimcnt of immorality up 
to 1850. 

Brankovich. George, Prince of Scr- 
via from 1427, with intervals, to 
1457, was driven into Hungary ns a 
refugee by Sultan Murad fl. .4ftcr 
a period of c ■' ' 

pedition ag< 
liimsclf, tlie 

.Tnnos, and ' 

Murad asked for a ten years’ truce. 
offering excellent terms, whicti ucrc 
accepted. But on receiving nows tiial 
a Venetian fleet was about to attack 
Mimad, tho allies lirokc tiieir agree- 
ment and marched S. B., fearing 
Moslem vengeance, sent secret In- 
telligence to -Murad, and also dis- 
suaded Albania from joining the 
league. Murad conseqnontiy won tlie 
battio of Vama (Kov, 1414). WlndLs- 
fas beimr killed and Ilunyadl narroniy 
■■ ■ " ■■ '’'owed to keep ids 

■ a and Hungary 

■ ’ ■ at variance, and 
in a duel with a 
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R Branksome is an eccics. par. in the I and the first quadrangle, except the 
'r eastern dir. of Dorsetshire, England. | upper storey, date from the founda- 
C- Brant, Joseph (1742-1807), chief ((aon. In the hall and chapel, 1G03-6, 
of the Mohav,-k Indians. He assisted | the Gothic and Grecian styles are, 
" the British during the Indian and I curiously enough, combined. In the 
I- revolutionary wars. His energies 11 2th century, however, a B. Hall ex- 
-< were quite a.s indefatigably exerted isted, and in 1334 some students 
i on behalf of peace in later years. He migrated to a house in Stamford, 
; became a zealous Christian in his later known as B. Hall, finding the factions 
■( life, and trans. the Bible into Mohawk, in Oxford a hindrance to learning. An 
He visited England for the purpose of anct. knocker, in the shape of a nose, 
raising money on behalf of the crec- which was brought in 1890 from this 
• tion of the first Episcopal Church In house to the hall in Oxford, may well 
f Canada in 178G. A monument is be the origin of the name. Super- 
■ erected to his memory at Brantford, numary fellow.ships liave been added 
Brantford, a tn. of Brant Co., to the original foundation for a prin, 
Ontario. The Grand II. is navigable and twelve fellows. In 1G91 William 
te vrithin 2i m., and gives the tn. Hulme made provision for twelve 
some importance as a port of entry, scholars, and for an endovrment eight 
The tn. manufs. iron goods, stone- senior scholarships open to members 
ware, and agric. implements. Its pop. already in residence. Robert Burton, 
in 1907 was 20,713. author of The Analomy of Mdaruiholy 

BrantOme, a tn. in dept, of Dor- and Walter Pater both graduated at 
dogne, S.W. of France, famous for this college. 

abbey remains (A.n. 770); pop. (190G) Brasidas (d. 422 B.C.), one of the 
1230. leading warriors of .Sparta during the 

Brantume, Pierre de Bourdeille early days of the Peloponnesian War. 
(1540-1014), a famous French his- He was bom somewhere about the 
torian. He was bom inPOrigord.and year 450 n.c., the exact date, however, 
wa.s educated atParis and Poitiers. He is not knoivn, and became prominent 
took orders, and was given several about the year 430 b.c. as a leader 
very fine bonenccs. He, however, bad against the Athenians. He rapidly 
no inclination to enter the Cliurch, came to the front, and occupied a 
and chose arras as ills profession. He number of responsible offices in the 
speedily gained for himself a great state. His main ambition was to 
reputation as a soldier, and came into crush the power of Athens, and with 
contact with many other fine soldiers this object in view he joined Per- 
during tliis period of religious wars in diccas, the king of Macedonia, after 
France. He travelled extensively, haring conducted a campaign in 
visiting Scotland, England, Spain, ' Thrace. But that he was true to his 
Portu^, and Morocco. During the, main ambition is obvious from the 
reign of Charles IV., he fought on the ' fact that be refused to help Perdiccas 
side of tlie Catholics. An accident ' after the objects of his alliance had 
compelled his early retirement from ! been fulfilled. A number of important 
the field, hut not before he had to a i towns were won over to his side, and 
certain extent been won over to the ; when in 423 a truce was made with 
reforming party. He spent the re- ' Athens by .Sparta, B. refused to give 
mainder of ids life in wTiting those up some of the towns he had taken, 
memoirs for wliich his contact with so or which were claimed by the Greeks, 
many of the leaders of the period had In the same year he fought again in 
so fitted liim. As an historian he is | alliance with Perdiccas, but quarrelled 
not altogether trustworthy, but his with liim, owing to the desertion of 
Memoirs liave a fascinating style of the Spartans by the Stacedonians 
their own, and he draws a realistic, if dining one of the battles. The truce 
not very charming, picture of the: with Atheas came to an end in 422, 
, profligacy and vice of the court life of and before Amphipolis B. routed the 

' the period. His works were not pub- Atlienians under Cleon, but was him- 

, lisiied until some considerable time self killed in the battle. He was 

; after his death. buried in Amphipolis, and became 

Bras d'Or, Lake, a gulf belonging one of the heroes whose memory 
to the Atlantic Ocean, which very Sparta delighted to hono'ir. As a 
nearly divides Cape Breton Is. into ' warrior he was very courageous, and 
two parts. It Is irregular in shape, as a general quick in forming bis plan 
and the istiimus in the i3., which joins ' of campaign, and equally quick in 
the two pieces, is just a little more , carrying it out. For the details of his 
tiinn a mile in breadth. ' career we are chiefly indebted to 

Brasenoso College, Oxford, was . Thucydides, whilst some references 
founded by William Smith, bishop of are made to his career and exploits 
Lincoln, and Sir Richard Sutton of ' by Xenophon. 

Prestbury. Clicshire. in 1509. The Brass, a tn. on the mouth of the B., 
main front, facing Radclifle Square in the Xiger delta, S. Nigeria, said to 
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be named from the B. rods exchanged arms belonging to the dead, together 
by early traders for oil and slaves. with an inscription, arc also cut In the 
Brass is a metal which is composed brass. If the bra.'JS is in the form of 
of copper and zinc, though the term an cfflgj*, the coat of arms and the 
IS used now generallj'' to include inscription are engraved on separate 
bronze. Ith^ been known from very plates, let into the same slab, i 
early times; it is mentioned in ancient metaJ called Jatten is used sometime; 
Scripture history as being manu- as a substitute for brass. Tho custom 
factured into instn^ents of music, of laying donm M. B. is ccrtainlr of 
ornaments, and various other things, great antlQuity, though tiie exact 
In all probability these were not period of its inception is unknown, 
made from B., but from bronze, since They are considered by some authori* 
\ye have no clue as to the composi- ties to bo of French origin, but no 
tion of the metal. The Romans used evidence has been found to substan* 
an alloy which they called aurical* tiate this ^icw. At Stoke d^Ahernon 
chum, and this seems to have been in Surrey is to be found tho earliest 
B. Monumental brasses arc the English example of M. B., that com- 
earliest traces of the use of tho metal memorating Sir .Tohn d'Ahernon, who 
in Great Britain. In tho reign of {died in 1277. That of Simon do Beau* 
Henry VIII., tho export of B. was : champ, wlio died very early in the 
strictlj’ forbidden, a fact ivhich points same century* which is tho earliest 
out that the manufacture of B. was recorded, is not extant. IMany brasses 
extensively carried on in England, undoubtedly were destro 3 'ed by the 
The former method of manufacture cliances of war, or bj' the iconoclastic 
was that of mixing with powdered liands of the Puritans. Such as liavo 
zinc ore, small quantities of copper, escaped, apart from a purely anti* 
Tlie mixture then was heated in largo qimrian value, are oxcccdingly useful 
pots over a furnace. The modem pro- in presenting an accurate represent,'!- 
cess is that of mixing metallic zinc tion of the costumes of their period, 
with copper, in crucibles, or in a Brass Estuary, or riv., is an arm of 
reverberatory furnace, the copper the Niger delta, Western Africa, E. of 
being first reduced to a molten state, tho Nvm mouth. B. city, on Its banks, 
and then tho zinc added, also in a is in lat. 4®^ 35' N., whilst tho riv. 
melting state. VTien crucibles aro itself falls into the sea at Jong. 0“ 16' 
used, there is much less waste, Tho E. The surrounding country Is In* 
molten metal is then poured from habited by energetic savages, called 
the crucibles into moulds to form Brassraen after tho city, 
ingots for remeiting, Tho B. trade Brasse • * Charles 

in England is carried on chiefly at Etienne ’ ’ cthno- 

Birmingham. The various processes grapher; priest 

are casting, rolling, and draiving, ho went to America in 1845. and was 
stamping, tube drawing and casing, first professor in Quebec Seminary, 
and B. finishing, B. wire is used in then vicar-general nt Boston (1840- 
immense quantities for tho manu- 48), and for the next fifteen years a 
facture of pins, paper-maker's wire missionarj* in Mexico and Central 
web, shoe rivets, etc. B. fim’shing in- America. Wliilo in Guatemala ho 
eludes dipping, bumisliing, lacquer- trans. tho Popol Vvh, containing tho 
ing, etc. When an article in B. is sacred legends of tho QuichO Indians; 
made, it goes through a cleaning pro- he also compiled a Quicli6 grammar, 
cess in acid, and then it is dipped into and wToto scv. vols. on Mexican an- 
a solution of nitric acid. For the pro- tiquitics and on Indian picture- 
cess of ‘ burnishing,* polished steel writing. 

tools are used, and then tho article Brassey, Thomas (1805-70), an Eng. 
is washed in a weak solution of ncid^ railway coatract-or. BomnearChesfer, 
after which it is dried in sawdust, ho was educated nt tho local school. 
When * lacquering * is done, the work Uo began life as a surveyor, and tlius 
is heated, and while in this state, a acquired the outlook and experience 
coating of varnish, made of seed lac ncccssnrj' to tho calling ho subso- 
dissolved in spirit is spread over the qucntly adopted. Ills railroad opera- 
surface of tho article. tions were quickly spreading all over 

Brasses, Monumental or Sepul- tho world. Among his chief contracts 
chral, aro brass plates which aro in- ( ore Great Northern Railway, 18f7-5I, 
laid in polished stone. They aro used i and railways in France, Italy, Canada, 
to commemorate the deceased. They | Australia, and India. lie died nt 
are to be found in old churches, being' Hastings on Dec. 8, 1870, after build- 
sometimes let into tho walls, or more ' ing up tho famous firm, 
frequently, tho floor. Tho figure of! Brassey, Thomas, Earl, cldc.st son 
the dead person Is usually engraved! of T. B., the celebrated railway con- 
upon the metal, or, in some cases, the I tractor. Ho was boni nt Slafiord 
fi^ire of tho cross or another sacred |in 1830. Ho was educated at Rugby 
emblem is inscribed. Tho coat of 'and aftenvards at University GolJego 
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Oxford. Here he graduated as B.A., 
obtaining honours in history. In 186G 
he was called to the bar, while in 1805 
he was returned to pari, as a Liberal. 
He devoted l)imself particularly to 
naval questions, and is the author o£ 
many reliable works upon that sub- 
ject. He represented Hastings from 
18C8-SC. -He filled the position of 
cirtl lord to the admiralty from 1880- 
S3, and till 1885 was secretary. His 
valuable statistical work earned him 
increased honour. He became pre- 
sident of the Institute of Xaval Archi- 
tects in 1893-95, and was made a lord- 
in-waiting in 1894. As lord warden of 
the Cinque Ports he officiated in 1908. 
Lord and Lady B. toured round the 
world in his yacht, the Sunbeam. A 
record of these travels was published 
by Lady B., who died at sea in 1887. 
Lord B. married again in 1890. He 
published SritUh Seamen (1877) and 
the BrUleh Namj, the latter of which 
worlm is his best. He was created 
carl in 1911. 

Brassica is the generic name of a 
number of Oruciferous plants which 
are found in Europe and Asia, and 
Include several well-known British 
species. Many of them are culti- 
vated, their various parts serving as 
food. B. oleracca is the cabbage, 
which has derived from it, B. 
acephala, Scotch kail, B. Boirytis, 
broccoli, B. caulorapa, ICohl-rabl, 
B. cauliflora, cauliflower. B. buUala, 
savoy cabbage, B. aemmifera, BrusscLs- 
sprouts. B. (or Sinapis) nigra is the 
black, B. (or S.) alba, the white 
mustard. B.compesiris is the common 
turnip, and its variety B. Xapus is 
the wild rape, B. Bapa being the wild 
turnip. B. rampeslris olcifera is the 
colza, and B. Sinapis the charlock, 
common in British corn-fields. 

Brathwaite, Richard (c. 1588-1G7.1), 
an Eng. poet. He entered Oxford Uni- 
versity at the age of sixteen, passing 
thence to Cambridge. He settled later 
in London, and took to play-^vriting. 
Ho produced The Golden Fleece in 
1611. which was a collection of poems 
and three further works, and a fresh 
vol. of iioems in 1G14. In the follow- 
ing year he wTote a collection of 
satirical compositions called A .Strap- 
pado for (he Ueeil, which followed the 
style of The Abuses Whipt and SIripl 
of George Wither. His first marriage 
was followed by a period of retire- 
ment, during which he continued hi® 
literary work. He died at Richmond in 
Yorksliire. 1G73. Barnabce's Journal 
is the only noteworthy work among 
his many publications. 

Bratianu, Ion Constantin (1821-91), 
llnumaniait statesman, was bom at 
Pitofchl, Walachia, and at the age of 
seventeen entered the army. A few 
years later lie went to study in Paris, 
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where he a.ssociated with advanced 
Liberals and brought back their ideals 
with him to Walachia, _ In 1848 he 
took part in the Roumanian rebellion, 
and was prefect of police at Bucharest 
under the provisional republican gov. 
When the rising was crushed he, with 
other exiles, e.scaped to Paris, but 
stm continuing bis republican pro- 
paganda be was in 1854 fined and 
imprisoned for sedition. In 185G he 
returned home and took his place 
thenceforward as one of the Liberal 
leaders. He had much to do with the 
election of Prince Charits of Hohen- 
zoUem to the throne of Roumania in 
18GG, and was one of the ministry up 
to 1870. In 187C he became Premier, 
and was thus head of affairs during 
the great war of 1877, in which 
Roumania, with the help of P^assia, 
achieved her independence. His pre 
miership lasted until 1888, and was 
marked by extensive reforms, e.spe- 
cially in education and commercial 
affairs. After the return of the Con- 
servative party to power he narrowly 
escapedimpeachmentinl890. Besides 
being a statesman, B. also attained 
distinction as a political tvriter. 

Bratsberg L= a mountainous dlst. in 
the southern part of Norway. It con- 
tains some verj’ rich forest land. The 
ports of Kragero and Brevik are 
situated in the district, 

Bratslav, a tn. in the valley of the 
‘ Bong, S. Russia ; once capital of a 
i Polish province, became Russian in 
11775. Largely inhabited by Jews. 

' Pop. 8000. 

, Brattice (from A.-.S. bred, a plank), 

■ a framework of boards, iron plates, or 
brickwork, built transversely in the 
galleries of mines, to regulate the 
flow of ventilation. In cases of emer- 
' gency, sheets of heavy canvas, called 
B. cloths, are sometimes nsed. 

Brattleboro’, U.S.A.. a post vil. of 
Windham CO., Vermont. It* industries 
comprise tiie manufacture of organs, 
carriages, fiu-nituro, and machinery, 
while a large portion of the inhab. are 
engaged in sugar refining. Its pop. in 
1900 was 5257. 

Braun, Alexander H805-77), botan- 
, ist, held the chair of botany at Berlin 
University from 1852 to his death. 
His special field of research was the 
morphology of plants and the lower 
cryptograms, but he also suggested 
fresh classifications. 

Braun, August Emile (1S09-5G). 
archicologi.st, a native of Gotha. He 
v.as educated at Gottingen and 
Munich, and journeyed to Rome in 
. 1.833, Here he became secretary to 
the .Arehaiological Institnte. His 
many works on art and mythology are 
.of considerable value, and contain 
. Vorsehule der Kunstmidhologie. 1854, 
and Die Buinen und ilu.^een Korus, 
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lS5i, ivliich appeared in It., Ger., and 
Eng-. His death took place at Borne. 

Braun, Karl Ferdinand, A\istrian 
physicist, horn at Fulda, 1850, edu- 
cated at Fulda Gymnasium, and Mar- 
burg and Berlin universities. In 1872 
he graduated uith a work on the vibra- 
tion o£ chords. He has been eucccs- 
Eively professor at Marburg, Strass- 

1 -r- - - 'I'uhingen, 

■ of tlic Physical 
1895 ho became 
prolessor of physics atStrassburgUni- 
versity, and director of the Physical 
Institute. His best knonn researches 
are the so-called ‘ B.’s cathoderay- 
tube ' and ‘ the ivave circuit.’ This 
last is the basis of all arrangements 
for wireless telegraphy, which ho im- 
proved by inventing a method allow- 
ing the sender’s energy to be in- 
creased at will, and by another by 
which despatches can be sent into a 
particular direction. Hie calculation 
of the constant of gravitation, by the 
torsion balance method, agrees closely 
uith that of Professor Boys. Ho and 
Hartmann constructed an apparatus 
for measuring the intensity of the 
magnetic field by a fine bismuth wire. 
B. showed the identity of electric 
waves and light. His latest works are 
on demonstrating metallic gratings so 
find as not to be within the micro- 
scope’s range. In 1901 his Drahtlosc 
TeleOrapliie durch Jl'asser und L-uft 
appeared at Leipzig. lu 1909 ho and 
Marconi jointly won the Nobel Prize 
for Physics. 

Braunau is a tn. and the cap. of a 
gov. dist. in Bohemia, Austria ” ‘“- 
manufs. of cloth, woollen, and < 
goods. Its possesses a famous 
dictine abbey, 1321, and a cl 
1683. 

Braunite, the mineral foim of man- j 
ganesc sesquioxido, JlnjOj. 

Braunsberg, a tn. of E. Prussia, 
is situated on the Passarge, S m. fro 
its mouth. It manufs. leather, foil, 
and machinery, while an extensive 
trade is carried on in yarn, timber, 
and grain. Its pop. in 1900 was 
12,497. 

Brauwer, or Brouwer, Adrian (1 COS- 
40), Dutch painter, bom. according to 
some biographers, at Haarlem, and 
according to others at Oudcnardc. 
There is a largo collection of stories 
about the Ufo of this artist, but most 
of them are of very doubtful authen- 
ticity. Many of tlieso storic.s repre- 
sent him as leading a very dissipated 
life, but they are overdrawn and 
exaggerated, although ho did fre- 
quent taverns from which ho has 
painted many scenes, one of which is 
in the Louvre. Among his pictures 
are : ‘ A Quarrel between Two 

Peasants,’ at Dresden; and ' Spanish 
Soldiers playing at Dice,’ at Munich. 
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Brava, or Barawa, is a tn. in E. 
Africa, situated on tlio co.ist. It h 
the chief port from Capo Gunrdnful 
to Mombasa. It has a considerable- 
trade with India and also Arabia. 

Bravo, an interjection and a sub- 
stantive, from the It. bravo, superla- 
tive brnfirsinw=most excellent. It 
Jiieans ‘ well done ’ or ’ excellent.’ 

Bravoes were a band of people in 
Italy who offered their services for 
money. They wereoriginallj’incnibcrs 
of the Italian families of nobles, and 
often fought for their cause, but they 
degenerated into ruffians who would 
do anything for money. 

Bravura, an Italian term applied in 
music to a composition, and some- 
times to the class of perforniuncc. 
Music of the B. typo is characterised 
by a vigorous motif tvith many diill- 
— j ,... . pg Mozart 

style. 

■ . ■ . p creating a 

he brawling 

scenes so common during the early 
days of the Befonnatlon caused an 
act to he passed punishing the 
offender. Under this act persons so 
convicted, cither in Ireland or Eitg- 
land, whether clergy or laity, nrc liable 
to a fine notexcceding £5, or imprison- 
ment not more than two months. 

Brawn is a dish made with pig’s 
head. Tlioheadis thoroughlyclcansed 
and boiled. After tliat, all the hones 

' ■ the whole is clioppcd 

!. It is set by means 
1 whicli it lias liccn 
0 placed in moulds. 

Braxlield, Robert Mnequoen, Lord 
(1722-09), a Scottish judge, was ad- 
— ’ acted 

■ ■ -ditli- 

' ’45.’ 

Muuo a lord of session In 1770 with 
the title of Lord B., lie became iord 
jnstice-derk in 1788, and in tlio 
sedition trials of 1793-4 earned the 

name of ‘ t’'" .r-'P'--"— ' ’ 

When askee f 

a political , c 

answer wo-s, ‘ Bring mo the prisoners, 
and I will find you the law.’ Coan-e 
and Illiterate, yet keen and vigorous 
in intellect, lie is well pictured in 
Stevenson’s JVeir of Hermision. 

Bray : 1. A small par. in Berkslilro, 
near Maidenhead. It has a pop. of 
297S (1901). and Is situated on tlio 
1. b. of tlio Thames. Tlio cliurch con- 
tains Borao valnalilo brasses. 2. A 
coastal tn. of Wicklow co., Ireland. 
Ita beautiful sun-oundiiigs have in- 
creased its Importance, and it is 
known as the ‘ Irlsli Brighton.’ It has 
a pop. of 7424 (1901). 3. A small 
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dist. of France, in the old prov. of William HI., Anne, and George I. in 
Normandy, now included mainly In the modern hallad In Good King 
tlie E. div. of Seiuo-Infdrioure, but Charles’s Golden Days. 
also in the dept, of Oise. It is on a Brayley, Edward VVedlake (1773- 
crctaooouB plateau. 1854), an Eng. antiquary and topo- 

Bray, Anna Eliza (1790-1883) (nde grapher, born in Surrey. Anenamcllcr 
Eempo), Eng. author. She was bom by trade, he was librarian and secrc- 
in London, and studied with a view to tary of the Russel! Institution, 182.5- 
a stage career. Her marriage in 1818 54, and compiled a catalogue of it. B. 
with Charles Stothard prevented this, was part-compiler mth John Britton 
Slie married after her first husband’s of The Beauties of IVillshire, 1801. Its 
death the Rev. A. E. Bray, the vicar success led to the Beauties of England 
of Tavistock, in 1825, and on his and Wales, 1801-16. They also wTOte 
death in 1857 she came to London, Londoniana, 1829, and A History of 
which was the scciio of her death, the Tov:er of London. See Britton’s 
Among her many works, comprising Memoir, 1855. 

romance and travel, are : The Borders Brazil, a city in the U.S.A., situ- 
0 / the Tamar and Tavy, Life of ated in the co. Clay, Indiana. It is 
Thomas , Stothard, R.A., and A Peep about 15 m. N.E. from Terre Haute. 
at the Pixies. Brazil, the largest state and re- 

Bray, Sir Reginald (d. 1503), archi- public in S. America, comprising A.th 
tect, was the son of a privy councillor of the terrestrial surface of the globe, 
of Henry VI. Hermy VII. was his loyal 2600 m. long, by 2500 broad. It 
friend, and made him a life grant of extends between lat. 4° 30' X., and 
the Isle of Wight, and Carisbrook 33’ S., and between long. 35° and 70' 
Castle. B. took part in the Battle of W. Almost the whole of B. is in the 
Blaokheath. 1497, and was afterwards southern hemisphere, it is nearly 
made a knight banneret. He built St. sixteen times a.s large as France, and 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, to wliich is the fifth largest country in tho 
he also made generous contributions, world. 

and in which his tomb may still bo Geography and resources. — B. 
seen. It seems certain that ho de- possesses one of the most magnificent 
signed tho beautiful Henry VII.’s riv.systemsin the world. ThoAmazon, 
Chapel at Westminster, although he navigable throughout its course, 
died before its completion. traverses practically the entire 

Bray, Thomas (1G5G-1730), an Eng. country, and by means of its many 
divine and philanthropist. Ho was affluents waters the whole state. Of 
bom in Shropshire. After being cdu- the rivers tho more important are 
cated at Oswestry school, ho wont tho Parana, Madeira, Parnahyba, S5o 
to iVU Souls’ College, Oxford. His Francisco, and Iguossu, tho falls of 
graduation took place there in 1678. which are tho third largest in the 
Ho obtained the rectory of Sheldon world. The Rio Grande and the 
in 1090, whore ho ■wrote a portion Urugu.ay also drain large tracts of 
of his Catechetical Lectures. Those country. It is now possible to 'cravel 
lectures earned for him a wide 0446 m. on the river systems of B. in 
reputation. His energies wore now i Brazilian steamboats. B. is a country 
directed towards tho institution of , of many mt. ranges. Halt of its sur- 
pubho libraries in England and i face consists of an elevated plateau, 
America. Phenomenal success at- ! the mean alt. of which is from 2000 to 
tended his efforts, no less than | 3000 ft., uith here and there an iso- 
eighty in England and thirty-six in ; latcd range of mts. from 5000 to 7000 
America being constructed before his! ft. high (Itataia, 9000 ft.). Towards 
death. The Society for the Promotion : tho E. coast wo find the highest 
of Christian Knowledge developed | summits, ranging from Sao Francisco 
from this scheme. He went to Mary- 1 on the X. to tlie southern part of the 
land in 1099 as the Bishop of Lon- 1 state of Rio Grande. 'The other prin. 
don’s comraissarj", but returned in ranges are those of the Brazilian 
1706 to a living at Aldgato. i Andes, where nearly all the affluents 

Bray. Vicar of, the notorious Vicar | of the Amazon have tlieir source, and 
of B. In Berkshire. He vvas Simon i thoscrangcswhichscparatethe valleys 
Alcyn, and was Bi)pointcd vicar dnr- 1 of the Amazon and Orinoco. The 
ing the reign of Henry VIII. He j coastal range is divided into the 
maintained his position during tho ; Serra do 5Iar, Serra do OrgSos, Serra 
reigns of Edward VI., Jlary, and; da Estrella, Mantiqueira, Tingua, 
Elizabeth by the expedient method 1 Espinhaco, Pyrenec.s, and ParanA 
ol accommodating Ids religious prin- j Plateau. Tho resources of tho re- 
'^'Plcs to those in power. It was his public are practically inexhaustible. 
"UP to live and die Vicar of Bray, an Rubber, rare timbers, medicinal 
ambition which he achieved. The . plants, nuts, oils, wax, coffee, sugar, 
ticiao vicar is made to live through '.cotton, cocoa, tobacco, and practically 
tho reigns of Charles II., James II., 'all the pi-ecious and semi-precious 
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metals are found or grow in com- 
parative abundance, and it may 
safely be said that no country in the 
world is so rich in natural resources 
as B. There were in 1910 fifty-two 
rubber companies in operation with a 
capital of £2.000,000, and M.PIane has 
estimated that the output is capable 
of being doubled. It is only the 
few initiated in this country who are 
aware of the wonderful natural rich- 
ness of B., and it may sufflce to state 
that only a few miles from the riv. 
banksvirginforeststeemingivith valu- 
able timber, natural drugs, and vege- 
table riohe.= of ever- ’ 

awaiting the arc of 
the discoveiT of thi 
merchant, and bioiogi.st. Fibre-pro- 
ducing plants are, too, one of the 
greatest sources of wealth in the re- 
public. and one of the least e.vploited. 
These are chiefly employed in making 
sacking for the export of coffee. 
Canhamo, or Brazilian hemp, is a 
valuable plant, cultivated in the state 
of Rio on 1,000,000 square metres of 
land. Sisal and pita are also exten- 
sively groivn. Unfortunately it does 
not pay to export any but the finest 
timbers by reason of heavy carriage 
rates. The hardness of most of tho 
varieties renders them less acceptable 
to furniture makers than they were 
half a century ago, and mahogany 
may be said to have receded in com- 
mercial value. On tho other hand, 
peroba, vinhatioo, ipO, canella, piuna, 
and other woodsare distinctly market- 
able, and fetch such prices as £5, f C, 
and £7 the cubic metre locally. The 
exportation of nuts is large, and that 
of medicinal plants, quinas (furnish- 
ing cinchona), angelica, quassia, 
gentian, and ipecacuanha is enormous. 
Agriculture is principally concerned 
with coffee, sugar, cotton, cocoa, and 
tobacco. In 1908-9 the e.xport of 
coffee was 1.500.000 bags of (10 kilos 
each. Some 300,000 tons of sugar are 
produced annually, and in 1904 
160,000 bales of cotton were grown. 
Cereals are secondary to these, but 
by no means unimportant. Some 
30,000.000 head of stock is killed, cx- 

E orted. and used locally in a year, tho 
ulk of which is utilised for canning or 
meat essence. The metals precious 
and semi-precious are found in com- 
parative abundance, the prin. gold 
mines being situated in liforro Velho 
and Passagem in the state of Minas 
Geracs. The average yield is 12 
grammes per ton. In spite of ne,arly 
350 years of mining, hardly a ^ 
passe-s without some nen- dts- 
At Olho d’Aguaan alluvial 
was recently discovered from which 
£200.000wortb of gold has been taken. 
In 1906 tho total value of diamonds 
exported was £120,000. Tho prin. 


diamond fields are near Diamantin.i 
in Minas Geraes, Bagagom, Chnna- 
Vieiras, and Central Bahia, Other 
minerals of importance found in B. 
aro coal, agate, amethysts, nsbe.slos, 
beryls, copper, graphite, jasper, iron, 
lead, manganese, and talc. In 1909 
there woro some GO British mining 
companies oivning properties in B., 
the cap. of which amounted to over 
£ 8 , 000 , 000 , 

Kthnorjraphv . — The ethnography ol 
tho native races may well give the 
ethnologist pause ere he attempts any 
rigid classillcation. Tbc.se may, how- 
bo roughly divided into tho 
.Arawak, Tupi-Guarani, and 
.ooks, and among these we find 
tho characteristics of the Jfongolian 
and Proto-European elements which 
go to make up the American rod race. 
Constant wandering, inter-crossing, 
re-grouping, and other causes have 
contributed to an unprccodontcd 
racial confusion. Tho Arawaks are 
widely distributed over an area ex- 
tending from the R. Paraguay to tho 
extreme N. of the S. American con- 
tinent. the Tupi-Gunrani occupy a 
tor. so vast ns that between tho R.s. 
Moroni in Fr. Guiana and tho Plate 
to the S : the Tapuyn.s aro found E. of 
tho Cordilleras from tho Peninsula of 
Goajlra on tho N. to tho borders of 
Chili, whilst the Caribs extend from 
tho Upper Xingu in tho heart of B. to 
Cuba and Haiti in historical times. 
AH these peoples, except wlieio they 
have come into contact with civilisa- 
tion, live the life of hunters, trappers, 
and fishers, and the majority of them 
dwell far from civill.sod communities. 
Tho religion of most of tho Arawaks 
and Tupi centre round tho figure of 
Jurupari. a species of fore.st-domon, 


ately poisoned, tribal freemasonry 
being placed on a purely masculine 
basis. Tho non -aboriginal inliab. of 
the country aro principally of Portu- 
guese origin, but Basque, Folavonic. 
Toutonic.andSj'TiancIomontsstrongiy 
predominate. Tho predominance of 
the white is only partially assured 
outside of the urban centres. Fargo 
numbers of Asiatic settlers, Jnpnne.so, 
Syrian, Cliineso, assist to swell tho 
pop. B. has an nppro,ximato pop. of 
20,000.000 people, occupying an area 
of 5.682,415 square miles. 

Historii. — B. was discovered by 
P"-*'”— "SC navigator, 
■ ■ ■ nturers soon 

.over which 

- — " IS appointed in 

‘ ’ ■ Irrcgidnritics. 

l1 Dutch made 
many attempts to wrest tho land from 
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:: Ite original colonists, but all of these Rifle Association has branches in 
c ■were unsnccessiul, and, the invaders every state, and the police force is 
finally rebuffed, a period of peaceful semi-military in character. The peace 
development set in. In 1699 the gold- footing of the army is 18,000, but all 
fields of Slinas Geraes were discovered, citizens from tlie age of twenty-one to 
r- and the interiors of the states of thatof forty-fourareliabieforserrice. 

Bahia, Goyaz, and Matto Grosso were Thenavyis inahighstate of efiioiency, 
i opened up and settled by groups of the revolts of recent years notwith- 
: adventurers called Bandeirantes, rvho standing. Its prin. object is defence of 
were attracted to these regions by B.’s enormous coast-line. It consists 
stories of the fabulous wealth they of 3 Dreadnoughts, 2coastguard ships, 
were said to contain. In 1808 2 scouts, 3 torpedo cruisers, 2 gun- 
Brazilian ports were opened to boats, and 13 destroyers,all of modern 
European commerce, and in 1821 a build. The crews are smart and 
constitution was granted by the active, and the officers highly trained. 
Portuguese Crown, but the Portu- Toims, etc . — In the prin. cities of 
guese Cortez afterwards repudiated it, B., Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Bahia, 
a step which was followed by the de- modem civilisation may be seen at its 
olaration of the independence of B. by best in S. America, the police, sani- 
thcpatriotioyoungprince regent, who tary, hospital, and other services 
proclaimed himself as Pedro I. In being of the most advanced desorip- 
1831 ho was compelled to abdicate, tion, and equal to those of the first 
and the second and lost emperor came European cities. Living is expensive 
to the throne in 1843. In 1865 the for Europeans, rents, furniture, and 
Paraguayan War commenced, and clothes being especially dear. There 
was carried on until 1870, by which is every opening for enterprising 
time tlio pop. of the rival state had European commercial firms. The 
become practically decimated. It Brazilians of the cities are cultivated, 
cost upwards of £63,000,000, and and passionately attached to litera- 
many valuable lives. In 1888 slavery ture, music, and the arts, and national 
was abolished, and in 1889 the em- expansion on these lines has been 
peror was forced to leave B., and a rapid. The standard of living is 

. ■ ■■ ■ -1 astonishingly high, and if the best 

furniture, carriages, and other 
• ■' luxuries are imported, the disposition 

has enjoyed a season of peace and exists to purohaso these locally where 
prosperity such as it has not expeii- occasion offers. The climate of Rio 
enced since its colonial times. In 1904 is now remarkably healthy, its re- 
tho third Pan-American congress was pntation as a fever-ridden community 
hold in B„ and did much to bind having quite vanished since the new 
closer the bonds existing between her scheme of sanitation came into force, 
and her neighbours. Emigrants are welcomed and assisted 

Government and administration. — in the most practical manner, hut 
B. consist ''■■■ ' ■ ' . — rovs. Jittie discrimination is made between 

united in ■ ■ ■ that grants of land and aid to Europeans 

obtaining ... A .'l.-mber j and Asiatics, and the British immi- 

of 205 deputies is elected triennially, grant would find himself treated very 
and a senate of 63 members sits for much in common with the Syrian and 
nine years. Gov. is carried on ljy the | other less desirable newcomers. Large 
president and six secretaries of state. ; Ger. colonies exist in various parts of 
Tile internal affairs of state may not j the country, and indeed Ger. expan- 
bo interfered with by the Union, and i sion is a feature of modern Brazilian 
each state must provide for its own ’ life, the Teuton having turned many 
neoessities, but the Union decrees of the best parts of the coimtry into 
duties and taxes on imports, and veritable national preserves. If the 
maintains posts and telegraphs, banks British commercial classes desire to 
and custom houses. States may have a hand in the future of Brazilian 
create export duties however. Inter- trade they should waste no time in 
fcrence with or aid of religion is pro- taking steps towards the consolida- 
hibited. There are not loss than four tion of their interests in the republic, 
deputies for caoli state. Adult suffrage lAieralure. — Agassiz, Journeu in 

is the law with certain exceptions. Brazil; Bates, Naturalist on the River 
- r Amazon; Burton, Explorations of the 

■ ■ ■ ■ I Highlands of Brazil; Hutcliison, Re- 

1 1 port on Trade Conditions in Brazil, 
republican forces. The civil service ' Washington, 1906; Handbook of 
is obUgatory as regards marriage, i Brazil, pub. by International Bureau 
Education is free, I of the American Republics, 1891; 

Army and navy . — Tlie army has i Kidder, Brazil and the Brazilians; 
now been placed on a much better i Santa Anna Ncry, Land of the 
footing than previously. The National -^wozons; La Srisil, Paris, 1808: Ac 
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Brisil (Bemardez), Buenos Ayres, 
1908; Dias, 2'Ae Brazil of To-day. 

Brazil Cabbage, or Chou Caralbe, 
is a term applied to several species of 
Aracete ot the genera Xanthosoma, 
Colooosia, and Caladium. They have 
edible rhizomes and the leaves are 
also eaten. 

Brazilian Grass is the term applied 
to a Cuban species of Palmas Imown 
as ChamaiTops argcntea, and the 
adjective is thereforo inaccurate. The 
leaves of the palm are cut into strips 
and used in making chip hats. C. 
humilis, an allied speeies, is the only 
European palm. 

Brazil Nut is the seed of the fruit 
of a plant belonging to tropical S. 
America. The plant is a species of 
Leoythidaceas in the genus Berlhoh 
letia iq.v.). 

Brazil Wood is the name given to the 

heart-tvf ' ’ * — ’ ' plants 

of the E ■ . crista 

and C. oeriean 

species wiUoh yield a red dye. 

Brazing, a process of uniting two 
pieces of brass or copper, or either, by 
means of soldering, i.e., the applica- 
tion of a metal composition similar in 
its properties to ‘ cement.' The in- 
gredients of the solder vary with the 
metals to be joined. ^Vhen the pro- 
cess is completed the Join is ot extra- 
ordinary strength. 

Brazos, a riv. ot Texas, U.S.A. It 
rises in the Staked Plain and runs 
950 m. in a S.E. direction, emptying 
itself finally in the Gulf of Mexico. 
It is navigable for 40 m. at all times, 
but at high tide for 250 miles. 

Brazza, the most important of the 
Dalmatian Isles, in the Adriatic Sea. 
It is also the most thickly populated. 
Its area of 162 sq. m. is mountainous 
in character, the highest point reach- 
ing 2578 ft. There are quarries of the 
finest marble. The chief tn. is San 
Pietro. Pop. of island, 24,408. 

Brazza, Pierre Paul Francois Camillo 
(1852-1905), Fr. explorer and minis- 
ter, the founder of the Fr. Congo, 
born on board ship in Rio do Janeiro 
harbour. During the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870 ho operated in tho 
Fr. fleet. Ho made tho famous ex- 
ploration of tho Ogoway in 1878, and 
later received from tho Fr. gov. 
100,000 francs for exploration in the 
Fr. interest in the Congo. Hero ho 
secured largo tracts of land for France 
and estab. many stations. Ho re- 
turned again later and increased tho 
work till in 1886 he had founded 
twenty-seven Fr. stations, of which 
Francevilie was tho chief. Ho was 
made governor of tho Fr. dependency 
of the Congo in 1880. That post ho 
held till 1898, when an inquiry was 
instituted regarding criticism of his 
administration. Tho fault was found. 
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however, in Franco itself, and ho was 
accordingly acquitted. In 1905 he 
organised an expedition to ascertain 
the truth of certain rumours of cruelty 
to the natives, and on tho completion 
of his report died at Dakar. 

Breka, a tn. of Bosifia, situated on 
the r. b. of tho E. Save, in the prov. 
of Dolnja Tuzia. It is 74 m. N.E. 
from Sarajevo. 

Breach, a legal word connoting 
generally the violation of a duty 
imposed upon one by tho terras of 
a uTitten ngreemont or by tho policy 
of tho law. A B. ot Contract is where 
one of two parties to a contraot or 
actionable agreement breaks an 
obUgation which tho contract or 
agreement imposes upon liiiu. Tho 
consequences ot a B. of contract nro 
that a right of action is at once con- 
ferred upon tho party injured l)y tho 
B., %vhilo in some cases, c.g, in con- 
tracts to supply a consignment of 
goods by instalments, tho injured 
party is exonerated or ' diseharged ' 
from performing tho rest ot tho obli- 
gations imposed upon him. Not eveiy 
B. of contract amounts to a B. of 
a vital condition so ns to entitio tho 
injured party to rescind. Some Bs. 
ore said to bo merely of ‘ warranties,' 
as distinct from conditions, and en- 
title tho injured party to siio for 
damages only. A B. ot Covenant Is 
where a party breaks a clause in an 
ogreoment (usually imdcrsoal) where- 
by the covenantor either vouelics for 
the truth of certain facts or binds 
himself to perform or give something 
to tho covenantee. B. ot Promise 
means tho B. of any promise the f ullU- 
ment of which is legally ontorcoablo, 
but tho phrase has become especially 
associated with tho B. of a promise 
to marry. A B. of Trust means tho 
non-fulfilment by a trustee ot duties 
accepted by him, and imposed upon 
him by tho terras ot tho trust instru- 
ment. In cases of fraudijlont con- 
version of trust property tho trustee 
is hablo to criminal as well ns civil 
proceedings. B. of tho Peace in 
criminal law connotes any act pro- 
ducing or tending to produce a B. of 
tho king’s peace, c.g. murder, affray, 
assault, challenge to flglit either by 
word or letter. The king’s peace is a 
comprohensivo notion by too aid of 
which tho crown establishes a right 
to bo a party to all criminal proceed- 
ings or pleas of tho crown. It lias its 
origin in ancient feudal times when 
the king was actual overlord ot tho 
realm, and an affray therein was 
thereforo justifiably deemed to be 
analogous to an Insult offered to a 
guest in a private house. Prison B. 
denotes an actual breaking out of 
prison as distinct from a more escape. 
Tho consequences vary according to 
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the crime for which the prisoner is in 
custody. Pound B. is tlie common 
law offence of rescuing goods from 
the custody of the law after the 
officer of the court has impounded 
thorn upon a distress. Prosecutions 
seldom take place, as the landlord can 
recover treble damages by a civil 
action. B. of Arrestment in Soots law 
means the paying away of money in 
one’s hands on which a legal ‘ arrest ’ 
has been laid, thereby manifesting a 
contempt for the law. 

Breaching Tower, called Beffroi, 
was a tower figuring prominently in 
the sieges of ancient and medimval 
days. The tower was movable and 
generally as high as the town walls. 
During siege it was brought close to 
the wall by means of wheels. It con- 
tained, posted at its different stages, 
bo\vmen, who were protected from the 
streams of boiling oU of their op- 
ponents by a covering of raw hides. 
Often the lower stage or ‘floor ' con- 
tained a battering-ram. It was 
popularly called a * sow.’ 

Bread, a food prepared by baking 
(lour obtained by grinding cereals as 
wheat, rye, millet, barley, oats, and 
maize, or other vegetable products, 
as beans, pease, tapioca, etc. Brcad- 
maldng appears to have boon prac- 
tised from the very earliest times, as 
cakes of barley have been dlsooverod ' 
in Stono Ago dwellings. Baking was 
understood by the ancient Eg^ptlaas 
and Chaldeans, and it is recorded of 
Abraham that ho commanded Sarah 
to make ready three measures of fine 
meal, knead It. and make cakes upon 
the hearth. The grinding of grain 
appears to have been ono of the 
duties of the women-folk of ancient 
households. The primitive milt con- 
sisted of two cylindrical stones, the 
upper one revolving about an axis 
fixed in the centre of the lower one. 
A hole bored eccentrically through the 
up per stono admitted the grain, which 
was thus ground between the flat 
surfaces of the two stones. A handle 
fixed in the rotating stono enabled the 
woman to turn it round, and In the 
case of a largo mill the work was per- 
formed by two women sitting opposite 

each other. Sue' ■ ■ ; 

referred to in ■ ■ . . ■ 

women shall bo ■ ■ . . 

ono shall bo ta ■ ■ 

ieft.' Tile Romans ostabiished public 
bakehouses, from wldch free distribu- 
tions of B. frequently took place. 
Throughout Europe the place of B. as 
the most important food-stuff has 
(icon unquestioned from the time of 
the Roman empire. In temperate 
latitudes by far the most important 
source of bread-flour is the grain of 
wlieat. In more northerly latitudes, 
rye, oats, and barley are commonly 


used; maize-flour is made into cakes 
in parts of the United States, and 
millet B. is used in the southern parts 
of Europe. Wheat-flour consists ap- 
proximately of starch, 72 per cent.; 
nitrogenous matter, 14 per cent.; 
water, 10 per cent. ; fats, 2'25 per 
cent. ; and mineral salts, 1-75 per 
cent. When a larger proportion of the 
outer covering of the grain is milled, 
the relative amounts of starch, 
mineral matter, etc., are altered. 

1 The essential stages in the making of 
ordinary B. are the making of dough, 
in which the flour is wetted, salt 
added, and yeast introduced ; the 
‘ rising ’ of the dough, when the yeast 
multiplies in the material, giving rise 
to little vesicles or bubbles of car- 
bonic acid gas; and the actual baking. 
The effect of yeast is to make the B. 
light or lull of little, spaces, and B. 
thus prepared is the chief food of 
civilised peoples, being in general 
more palatable and digestible than 
the closer - textured, unleavened 
variety. In making what is called 
‘ aerated B.,’ the earbon dioxide is 
first dissolved in water under pres- 
sure, and the flour mixed ^vith the 
water while still subjected to pres- 
sure. The dough is ejected from the 
machine and is cut into loaves as it 
emerges; it then ‘ rises ' owing to the 
liberation of bubbles of carbon di- 
oxide in the interior. Baking powders 
are also used lor the purpose of caus- 
ing bubbles of gas in the dough. They 
consist of two substances such as 
sodium carbonate and tartaric acid, 
with perhaps an admixture of flour to 
effect a more uniform distribution. 
The powder is mixed with the flour, 
and when kneaded with water the 
carbonate is acted upon by the acid, 
with the result that carbon dioxide is 
liberated. As tartaric acid is fre- 
quently impure, other baki^ powders 
containing phosphoric acid or alum 
and potassium bisulpbate are fre- 
quently used. In mising the dough 
on a large scale a ‘ sponge ’ is first 
prepared. This consists of part of the 
flour to be used mixed with a large 
proportion of water and the amount 
of yeast required for the whole batch, 
I together with a small quantity of 
'salt. The sponge is allowed to fer- 
ment for from six to ten hours, and 
then mixed with the rest of the floiu, 
water, and salt. The kneading which 
is required for the mixing of the 
dough is often done in a machine 
consisting of a trough or cylinder in 
which blades revolve, thus thoroughly 
incorporating the different materials. 
The baking is done in an oven con- 
sisting of a vaulted chamber about 
10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, and 2 J ft. high. 
The heating is effected by a furnace 
or by means of super-heated steam 
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carried in pipes on the top and cooked. The Barbados B. is a varietr 
bottom of the chamber. B. in Great of Ariocarpus incisa, the bread-fruit 
Britain must be sold by weight, and {q.v.). 

inust not be aduiterated by sub- Bread-root, or prairie turnip, is the 
stances specifled in the Weights and popular name given to the edible 
Migsures Act, 1889. tuberous roots of Psoralea cscukntit. 

Breadalbane, the title assumed by The plant is ieguminous, and oeoiirs 
Jolm Campbell, son of Sir John Camp- in N. America. The yam (q.v.) has 
bell, about the year 1677. He had similar roots, and botii are eaten 
played an ^ important part in the boiled or raw, 
political history of Scotland, and Breadth is a term applied to a 
prMticaUy by purchase became Earl picture indicating a certain olTeot of 
of Caithness. He was, however, com- grandeur. If a picture possesses 
pehed to relinquish this title, and was breadth no one detail strikes the 
in 1681 created Earl of Breadalbane spectator more than another, but ho 
and Holland, and received also a views the picture from a gouerai 
vlscountoy and four baronies in the standpoint. Tliis effeot is sometimes 
peerage of Scotland. Although nomin- obtained by putting ns few details as 
ally of the Presbyterian faith, ho possible into a picture, a great deal 
helped Lauderdale, and on the acces- being dependent upon the portraying 
Sion of William III. was one of the of light and shade. It consists really 
few men of authority in Scotland. He in transmitting to the canvas the 
was entrusted with the task of pacify- scene or whatever the subject may 
ing the Highlands, and succeeding in be as a whole, giving as true a re- 
his object, gaining considerable wealth presentation of the original as possible, 
in the process. He was partially Turner’s pictures are among those 
responsible for the Glencoe massacre, specially characterised by their 
although his share in the atrocity did breadth of treatment, 
not become known until some con- Bread-tree is tlie name given to sov. 
siderable time later. He eat later as a species of Encephalartos, an African 
representative peer in the British genus of Cycadacotc. The pith is ricli • 
House of Lords after the Union, m starcli, and is made into meal by 
although he had not voted for the the Kallirs. E. Cajjre is known ns 
Union. Later, during the ’75 he gave Calire, or Kaffir, Bread, 
assurances of loyalty to both sides. Break-joint (in arcliitocturo), to 
and endeavoured to make as mucti as dispose the stones or bricks of a build- 
he possibly could out of it. Ho died ing so that no two joints occur im- 
in March 1717. He was succeeded by mediatoiy over eacli otiior. Also (as 
his second son, who became Earl of noun) the joint of a brick coming 
B., and who died in 1752. The third opposite the centre of bricks above 
earl, the eldest son of the second, was and below. The term for suoli over- 
noted as a diplomatist who occupied lapping is a ' bond.’ 'This greatly 
high positions in the diplomatic strengtliens tlie structure, 
service, being ambassador to Franco Breakspeare, Nicholas, see Adrian 
and Russia. He was a strong sup- IT,, Poi’B. 

porter of Sir Robert Walpole, and died Breakwater. Bs. differ from piers 
in 1782. All his sons having died in their not being necessarily adapted 
before him, ho was succeeded by a for commorical u.scs. They do not 
cousin who became marquess of B. therefore require to Imvo roadways 
in the English peerage. With tho for the accommodation of traffic or 
decease of tho second marquess tlie parapets for keeping water or spray 
marquessate became extinct, but tho from passing over them. A B. thoro- 
earldom passed again to a cousin, fore may bo defined us n barrier 
whoso family still retain tho title, crootod for breaking the force of 
and to whom the marquessate was water witliout a harbour and pro- 
restored in 1885. duclng a calm witliin. Natural Bs. 

Bread-fruit is obtained from Arto- also exist, such as tlie Isle of Wiglit, 
carpus incisa, a tropical species of which occupies such u po.sition us to 
Moracens wluch flourishes chiefly in protect Portsmoutli and Soutlmnip- 
the S. Sea Is. The fruit is spurious ton. Piers may also be con.stnicted so 
and forms a sorosis; it is roasted by os to servo also as Bs., but tlie term 
the natives and eaten as broad. Tiic B. only strictly applies to a structure 
Nicobar B. tree is Pandanus odora- built .solely for protection, and not 
tissimus, a species of Pandanucea:, for traffic. Bs. arc of three cln.s.ses, 

' " ■ r ’1 Gardenia according to thcirstructiirc: (DTlioso 

of tho ilr.st class consist of vortical 
. ■■ Brosimum structures of built nia.sonry for nrre.st- 

Alicastrum, a tree of tho order ing the onwurd movement of tlio 
Moracote, which grows in tropical waves. Tho now B. ut .Ibcrdcon and 
America and tlie W. Indies. This tho Dover Admiralty i)lcr nro o.x- 
fruit is an aoheno and is edible when aniples of tiiis class. (2) Sloping struc- 
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turcs of rubble stones dropped into 
'■ ' • ■ • - or timber 

lace each 
1 example 

of this class. (3) Composite Bs. in- 
volving both the above principles, i.e. 
they are partly vertical and partly 
sloping. Cherbourg B. is an example 
of this class. 

Plymouth Hariour is one of the 
finest Bs. in existence. The designs 
are by Bcmue, and it was begun in 
1812 at an estimated cost of £900,000. 
The stone was obtained from a neigh- 
bouring quarry, transported by rail 
and shipped in vessels fitted with 
trapdoors and deposited through 
these in the shape of a huge mound. 
The mound was to be 10 ft. above low 
water, tvith a width of 30 ft. on top. 
The movement of the waves and 
constant storms, however, severely 
changed ite shape. In 1824 about 
800 yds. of the finished work was 
ovcrthro^vn by a severe storm. After 
this it was raised 10 ft. higher, and 
the width extended to 45 ft., having 
a seaward slope of five to one. It was 
finished in 1841 atacostof£l, 500,000. 
The B. is a mile long, having a central 
portion 1000 yds. long. Two xtings of 
350 yds. long e.xtend at tlio ends of 
this at a slight angle. The water 
space protected is about 1120 ac. The 
B. requires constant repair, the annual 
estimates being over £2500. 

Holyhead U., designed by Mr. 
Randell, was erected for the purpose 
of converting Holyhead into a harbour 
of refuge. The stone was obtained 
from Holyhead Mts., and was run out 
upon a timber staging and dropped 
into the sea. The rubble reached up 
to the level of high water, and has 
assumed a seaward slope of one in 
twelve. The inner slope is one and a 
quarter to one. The B. shelters an 
outer roadstead of 400 ac.. and an 
inner roadstead of 27 0 ac. The stone 
was obtained by blasting, one explo- 
sion of 21,000 lbs. of gunpowder dis- 
placing 130,000 tons of stone. The 
estimated cost was £1,500,000. On 
the death of Randell the work was 
continued by Sir John Hawkshaw, 
and wa.s finished in 1873. On it stands 
a iighthou.so rising to the height of 
70 ft. above high water. 

The Portland B. acts as a B. to the 
stretch of water between the coast 
of Dorset and the peninsula of Port- 
land. It was begun in 1849. It is of 
the same engineering works as the 
Holyhead B., only they were con- 
ducted more easily than those of any 
other B. There is an abundance of 
stone in the neighbourhood, easily 
quarried, and the steep slopes ailord 
facility of transport. The B. stretches 
duo K. for more than 2 m., with one 
or two openings for the entrance and 
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exit of ships. The work was finished 
in 1872, and consists of a rubble stone 
bank surmounted by vertical walls 
from the low water level. 

The B. off Cherbourg is perhaps the 
largest and most costly ever erected, 
M. de Ccssart proposed to the French 
government the erection of a B. oS 
Cherbourg. As a beginning mmibers 
of hollow cones formed of timber 
framing were to be sunk as close to 
one another as possible, and then 
filled with stones. These cones 
numbering about G4 and measuring 
70 ft. high with a base diameter of 
150 ft., were to form a nucleus to the 
stone B., and to prevent displace- 
ment of the stones by the action of 
the waves. This plan was abandoned 
in 1785 owing to the damage done to 
them during stormy weather, and the 
stone B. rvas continued without the 
aid of the cones. It was finished in 
1853 at a cost of £2,500,000. Fortifi- 
cations have been added since then 
upon the upper works. It is nearly 
2 j m. long, 300 ft. wide at the base, 
and 31 ft. wide at the top. The water 
space included within and protected 
by the B. is about 2000 ac. 

Vover B. has been chiefly useful as 
the French mail packet station. It 
was built up by means of solid ashlar 
brought from the bottom by means 
of the diving bell, with the interior 
formed of biocks of concrete. The 
area enclosed is about 085 ac. It 
cost about £3,300,000, and has been 
extended twice. 

Alderney B. was designed for the 
government by James Walker in 1847. 
It is 4500 ft. long, but the outer por- 
tion has been abandoned owing to 
the difficulty of maintaining it. It 
was completed in 1804, and the total 
cost of the structure lias been over 
£1,500,000. 

The introduction of concrete made 
of Portland cement has in recent 
years modified the construction of Bs. 
Cement is mixed with sand, gravel, 
and broken stone in various propor- 
tions. Sometimes the concrete is 
made up into large bloclrs and de- 
posited under in low water. .\t other 
times it is lowered down in large bags, 
wliich are opened under water and 
thus form a mound or basis upon 
which to work. 

Bream is the name applied to many 
species of fishes, the fresh-water Bs. 
and sea Bs. being absolutely distinct. 
The former belong to the family 
Cyprinidre, carp-like fishes, and are 
distinguished by their compre.ssed 
abdomen and elongated anal fin. 
Among these are Abrarnis blicca, 
white B., A. brama, common B., A. 
crysoleucas, American shiner. The 
eca-Bs. constitute the family Sparidm, 
which arc perch-like, carnivorous 
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fishes, and, unlike Abramis, are 
mostly edible. Representative species 
are Canlharits lincatiis, black sea-B. 
or old wife, Sargus ovis, sheep’s head, 
and PagcUvs cenirorionitis, common 
sea-bream or chad. 



Breast, the external part of the 
thorax lying between tlie neck and 
the abdomen, also applied particu- 
larly to the mammw of women. The 
Bs. in women are accessory orcans 
connected witli the reproduotivc sys- 
tem. Each extends from about tho 
lerol of tho second or third to that of 
tho sixth rib, and consists of a hemi- 
spherical projection at the summit of 
wliich is a nipple which is pierced by 
numerous small openintfs. These 
openings represent the ends of tlic 
lactiferous duets, which carry fluid 
from the alveoli in the interior of the 
B. (see MAMJt.vBT Gl-jinos). The size 
of tlio Bs. varies much in different 
races, and also in the same individual 
at different stages of life. In tho 
yotmg child they are small, and their 
growtli is slow until tho approaoli of 
puberty, when they increase rapidly 
in size. At tho first pregnancy there 
is a still further increase in size, and 
tho areola, or circular area of skin 
about the nipple, becomes browm'sh in 
colour. The Bs. are at their largest 
when the milk is most abundant, and 
usually become larger at each preg- 
nancy. In men tlio Bs. are repre- 
sented by a rudimontar.v structure. 

Breastplate, a plate of iron or steel 
fastened to tho chest of its wearer. It 
formed an important part of tho war 
equipment of anct. times. A similar 
plate was fastened at tho rear to 
protect, in a similar way, tho back. 
Together, tho two plates form a 
cuirass, which are worn to-day by 
European cuirassiers and by life 
guards and horse guards of England. 

Breast-wlieol, a water-wlieel, tlio 
axis of which is almost on a level with 
tho surface of tho water driving it. 
The wheel is fitted with a number of 
flat boards Instead of buckets as in 
an overshot wheel. Tho water ap- 
proaches tho wheel tlirough a sluice 
or shuttle, adjusted to regulate the 
quantity admitted to act on the 
wlieo!; it then falls upon tho nearest 
board and forces it downwards by its 
weight. Tho float-boards revolve in a 
channel which is so acouratel.v fitted 
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that the water is retained between 
each pair of boards as in a box until 
it arrives at tho lowest point, where 
it flows away in tho escape-stre.ani. 

Breastwork, in fortification, is an 
erection quickly built of earth, of 
adequate height to afford protection 
to tho men standing below on the 
ground, and to enable them to fire 
over it. Tho inner surface of the 
B. is faced with such tilings as 
wood, sods, and other hard sub- 
stances, to enable it to withstand the 
strain which is caused by tlio steep 
angle at which it is built. It is so 
built to give more cover to tho re- 
sisters, by enabling them to get clo^c 
up to it. Tho ditch which is fonncil. 
by tlio taking of tho earth to build 
tho B. is another advantage, ns it 
causes some inconvenience to tho 
attacldng party. 

Breath and Breathing, sec Riarm.r- 
Tro.’J. 

Breathing Pores, tho orifices at the 
end of breatliing tubes in insects. 
Respiration is carried on by means of 
the air-tubes which penetrate into ail 
parts of tho body from spiracles or 
pores on tho surface of each segment. 
Tho spiracles are closed by valves 
actuated by special muscles. Wlion 
the valves are closed tlio air i.s driven 
by the contraction of tho body Into 
tho finer bmnohes of the nlr-tnhcs. 

Breccia is a rook composed of 
angular fragments of a pre-existing 
rock, or of sev. pre-existing rooks, 
imitcd by a cement of mi.xed matter. 
Tho terra Is an Italian one, and tho 
rock differs from congloraornte in tlie 
angularity of tlio fragments. 

Brecoy, a small Fr. tn. in the dept, 
of Mnnchc, situated 27 m. to tlio S.\V. 
of Saint-LO. 

Brechin, a tn. in Forfnr.sliirc. It is 
situated on tho S. Esk, in a position 
8} m. W. of Montrose. Its chief 
manufs. are linen and paper, while 
breweries, distilleries, and blenching 
works also carry on an oxteasivo 
trade. The tn. was burned in 1G15 
by Montrose, and was tho scene in 
1303 of a famous siogo by Eduard I. 
Dr. Thomas Giithrio was born there. 
Fop. (1001) soil. 

Breckinridge, John Cabell (1 821-7 .'i), 
American soldier and vice-president, 
was born near Lexington, Kcntuclry. 
Sev. members of tlio family had pre- 
viously risen to prominent positions 
in tho States. B. adopted the pro- 
fe.ssion of law and practised in Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, and later at Lexing- 
ton. In 1840 lie became a domocratlo 
member of tlio Kentucky legislature, 
and from 1851 to 1855 ho sat in Con- 
gress. In 1850 iio was elected vice- 
president under Buchanan. lie 
strongly favoured tho pro-slavery 
party, and in I SCO lie was nominated 
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for the presidency in those interests. 
Linooin, however, was eiected presi- 
dent. He joined the Confederate 
forces, and was created major-general 
in 1802. He fought with distinction 
at Stone R., Newmarket, and in co- 
operation with Leo at Cold Harbour. 
Towards the end of the struggle he 
was appointed secretary of 'var to 
the Confederates. At the close of the 
war he took refuge in Europe, but in 
1808 ho resumed his practice of law 
in Kentucky. 

Brecknock, or Brecon, the cap. of 
Brecknockslvire, and a municipal her. 
It is situated almost in the centre of 
the CO., at the junction of the Honddu 
with the Usk, 40 m. from Swansea 
and 183 m. from London. The sur- 
rounding scenery is very beautiful 
and mountainous. Its manufs. are 
coarse woollen goods, hosiery, and 
flannel, etc. There is a flne old church 
of the Early Eng. stylo, and the ruins 
of a castle built in the 10th century. 
Mrs. Siddons was born in the neigh- 
bourhood. Pop. 5950. 

Brecknockshire, a co. of S. Wales, 
situated between Radnor on the N., 
Radnor and Hereford on the B., 
Cardigan and Caermarthen on the W., 
and Monmouth and Glamorgan on 
the S. It is the fourth largest co. in 
Wales, with an area of 719 sq. m. It 
la extremely mountainous, with very 
magnifleent scenery. The Black Mts. 
are among tlio loftiest heights, while 
the Brecknock Beacons reach nearly 
3000 ft. The slope of the co. is to- 
wards the E., and the chief rivers 
are the Usk and the Wye, with their 
many feeders. The prin. geological 
formation is that of old red sand- 
stone, and in the S. there is a belt of 
carboniferous limestone and mill- 
stone grit. To the N. of the co. there 
are Silurian rocks. The greater part 
of the dist. is uncultivated; about a 
quarter is estimated to be tilled. The 
valleys, which contain rich soil, yield 
good crops of wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
peas, potatoes, and turnips ; tho 
latter and oats are specially grown in 
largo quantities. Tho uplands arc 
pastures for great numbers of sheep, 
ponies, and cattle, and these with 
pigs, wool, and dairy produce form 
tho chief trade of tho co. Tho manufs. 
are flannel and coarse woollen stuffs, 
etc., and leather. Mining is important, 
coal and iron being found in great 
quantities. Also limestone and flro- 
olay are worked. There are largo iron 
works. A branch of the L. and N.W. 
Railway crosses the co. in the N.W., 
and tho Brecon and MerthjT and tho 
Midland railways cross it in tho 
centre and S. The Brecon Canal 
connects with tho Bristoi Cliannel. 
Tho climate of tho co. is moist and 
healthy, and on tho whole mild. 

n 


Breda, a tn. of Holland, situated 
at tho confluence of tho Mark and Aa 
(two canalised and navigable rivs.), 
in the prov. of Brabant. It was once 
strongly fortiflod, with tho power to 
flood immediately the town, but now, 
to a great extent, tho fortifications 
have been removed, though it is stUl 
a citadel. There is a very flue quay 
and an arsenal; also there is a prison, 
with isolated cells numbering 208. 
Tho manufs. are carpets, woollen and 
linen goods, leather, musical instru- 
ments, hats, soap, rope, etc. There 
are dye-works and breweries. B. has 
had an interesting history, and has 
undergone many sieges. It was taken 
by Prince Maurice of Orange in 1590, 
by the Spaniards in 1025, and by the 
Fr. in 1794-5. It was the subject of 
the ‘ Compromise of B.’ in 1566, the 
‘ Declaration of B.’ in 1660, and the 
‘ Treaty of B.’ in 1667. This last was 
between England, Holland, France, 
and Denmark. Pop. 27,827. 

Bredahl, Christian Hoiid (1784- 
1860), a Danish poet. His chief work. 
Dramatic Scenes taken from an old 
Manuscript, appeared in six parts 
from 1819 to 1833, and contain much 
fine and powerful writing. He also 
published several successful dramas. 

Bredasdorp, a diet, of Cape Colony, 
S. Africa. Tho climate is fairly dry, 
the average rainfall being less than 
20 in. The cap. of the dist. is B., 
which is situated 35 m. S.W. from 
Sweliendam, and has a pop. of 1500. 

Bredero, Gerbrand Adriaenssen 
(1585-1618), comic dramatist, was a 
shoemaker’s son. In 1611 he drama- 
tised a romance, entitled Roderick 
and Alphonsvs. His original genius, 
however, first showed itself in his 
Farce of the Cow, 1612, and from that 
time there flowed from his pen a 
stream of farces, comedies, etc. In 
his Jerolimo, the Spanish Brabanter, 
he mocked at grandiloquence of the 
exiles from the S. A contemporary of 
Ben Jonson, he resembles him in his 
coarse, ready wit, but uniike him, he 
know no Lat,, and had no humanist 
sympathies. Holland knows no 
greater writer of comedies. 

Brederoda, Henry, Count of (1531- 
68), was born at Brussels. Ho was a 
staunch upholder of the reformed 
faith, and strenuously opposed the 
inroads of the Spanish Inquisition in 
the Netherlands. He drew up the 
document called ' The Compromise,’ 
and his supporters were nick-named 
les Gueux (the Beggars). The failure 
of a revolt organised by him com- 
pelled him to flee to Germany, whore 
he died. 

Bredow, a suburb of Stettin, on the 
Odor, in the prov. of Pomerania, 
Prussia. It has sugar, chemical, and 
cement works, but it is noted for tho 

U 
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Vulcan ironworks, where many liners, represent the first attempt of man to 
Georffc Washington, influence natural growth in his oto 
1908, which hM a tonnage of 27,000, favour. The influence of roourrinc 
have been built. Pop. over 14,000. seasons and the periodic nature of the 
§°tWried Gabriel (1773- changes in plant form would of neces- 
1814), a celebrated Gorman historian sity bo quickly realised even liv a 
who was born at Berlin. Henccupied nomadic people, and ns settlement" 
the chair in history at the universities became established, areas devoted to 
of Helmstadt, Frankfurt, and Breslau, the growth of desirable plants would 
He published many books during his be preserved, either in the places 
lifetime, the most important of which where the udld plantation origiuali.v 
are Handbuch der alien Qeschichte, stood, or in places selected ns suitable 
Oeographie und Chronologic, 1799; for defence against enemies. The 
Chronik des 19 Jahrhunderts, 1801 ; success or failure of certain growth." 
Gru'^riss einer Geschichte der merk- in the selected locality would deter- 
ndirdigsten Welihdndel von, 1796-1810, mine the species looked upon ns bcinc 
1810. He died at Breslau in Sept. worth cultivating. The desirability of 
Bree, Matthias Ignatius van (1773- avoiding ovor-crou ding in the plnnta- 
1839), a Flemish artist, bom at Ant- tion would lead to the elimination of 
werp. He studied at Paris after hav- individuals less fitted for the purpose 
ing gained for his ‘ Death of Cato ’the in view. Thus species would ho 
second ‘ priy de Rome.’ In 1801 ho evolved more useful to man than the 
became director of the Academy of corresponding wild species, bccau."e 
Pine Arts at Antwerp. Among his man had introduced a new factor In 
notable works are ‘ The Patriotism of the struggle for existence ; ho had 
the Burgomaster Van dor Wergt,’ in I afforded protection to certain ton- 
the tn. hall at Leyden.and ‘ The Death dcncies, repressed others, and ns long 
ofRubens.’inthemuseumatAntwerp. as the conditions for reproduction 
He encouraged and instructed the were observed, the result would 
younger painters, among whom are gradually be a movement in the 
numbered Wappers and De Keyser. direction of developing more pro- 
Breeoh, Breechloader, see Grocs. nounced characteristics of the Kind 
Breeches Bible is another name for favoured by man. The selection and 
the Geneva Bible. It was brought out B. of animals at first proceeded upon 
in 1657 by the English exiles, who the same lines. The purposes for 
had fled from the Marian persecutions which animals wore domesticated 
to Geneva. Three years later they would bo of course utilitarian. The 
produced a complete edition of the dog appears to have como first ns a 
Bible. It is so called owing to the hunting companion; o.vcn, horses, 
statement in third chapter of Genesis, etc., were appreciated as beasts of 
that Adam and Eve took fig leaves burden; o.vcn, sheep, deer, goats, 
and made themselves breeches. A sect etc., as reserves of food and sources 
of Puritan women took upon them- of useful material as hides, bone.", 
selves (following this flterally, os was horns, etc., while tho use of products 
their custom) to claim tho right to such os milk and birds’ eggs was 
wear male attire. probably secondary to the cultivation 

Breede, a river of S. Africa in the of animals for other uses. For each 
S.W. of Cape Colony. Its source is in of these uses particular qualities are 
the Warm-Bokkeveld, and its dircc- necessary, included among which 
tion is S.W., then S.E. by E., where would be a certoin degree of omena- 
it enters the sea at Port Bea^ort. bility to treatment by man. As in the 
Breeding, the conscious selection case of plants, the process of natural 
for purposes of propagation of certoin selection would be modified by tho 
individuals in species of animals or elimination of individuals not pos- 
plants, with a view to developing or scssing tho required qualities in a 
retaining certain desired character- satisfactory degree and by protection 
istics. The moment man became a afforded to tho more suitable in- 

cultivating animal he be altliough perhaps sucli In- 

oxtent a factor in the . would bo unlit in the 

the plants ho induced tc ‘ ■ 'or o.vistcncc under natural 

it was seen that certain plants wore conditions. Later on, tho pos.sibillty 
good to eat, it was obviously desirable of intensifying certoin qualities, and 
that primitive man should make his combining different qualities by suit- 
homo for tho time being in a locality able mating, would bo realised, and a 
where food of those kinds were second important stogo in tliO history 
plentiful. The tribal instinct itself of B. would bo entered uiion. 'The 
implies a certain degree of localisa- artificial fertlll.sation of the repro- 
tion, if only temporary; the destruc- ductive agents In plants appears to be 
tion of noxious or useless plants, and a comparatively recent innovation, 
tho preservation of those expected but the accidental or purpo.seful 
to bring forth food, would probably proximity of cultivated species would 
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lead to the Intensification of certain 
characters. Among savages, there- 
fore, wo find horses bred for speed 
and endurance, dogs of disciplined 
ferocity, cows and goats with iarge 
udders, poultry of laying proclivities, 
and a generai tendency to fat and 
fleshiness amongst many kinds of 
stock. With respect to plants, we 
find grains, roots, and tubers of ex- 
ceptional size and palatabiiity, and 
largo and succulent fruits. Breeders 
in modern ■ - - - - 

factors than ■ 

but it may b ' ' ; 

time, tlio practice of breeders is based 
on just such empirical observations 
as esomplifled above. The factors 
taken into account by the modern 
breeder are the extent to which cer- 
tain characteristics are transmitted to 
descendants, the effect of environ- 
ment, as of soils on plants or pastures 
on stock, and tho limits to which 
special characteristics can bo de- 
veloped by In-broedlng. Every 
breeder has his own body of know- 
ledge gained by his o^vn experience. 
In the case of horticulture, it may bo 
said that effects liave been produced 
by tho practice of principles obtained 
scientifically, but in the case of 
animals tho special knowledge which 
cacli expert lias of particular varieties 
and of tlicir reactions with other 
varieties is tho result of experience 
only. What general principles have 
boon enunciated arc probably mis- 
taken, as that tile offspring of a par- 
ticular union may bear some of tho 
characteristics of a male with whom 
the mother had previously mated. 
Tho results appearing to boar out that 
conclusion are probably due to other 
causes, ns physiological facts are 
opposed to the idea of tho persistence 
of tho effects of a previous union. 
When the laws of heredity and varia- 
tion can bo formulated witli some 
approach to definiteness and cer- 
tainty, it will be possible to establish 
a Bclonco of breeding, with results 
difilcult to appreciate at present. 
For not only wall tho process of varia- 
tion bo speeded up to much fewer 
generations in animals and plants, 
but it is foreshadowed that tho 
liumau race Itself may be brought 
under a scientific B. system. The tre- 
mendous possibilities involved would 
therefore seem to indicate tho neces- 
sity for approaciiing tho subject with 
more than ordinary ciroumspootion. 
To take an impartial view, one may 

'■■■■' ■ he work of 

■ ■ ' lave some 

■ ■ , tho know- 

ledge of heredity and kindred sub- 
jects will have to bo much extended 
before any general application of such 
doctrines can bo tolerated. Tho facts 


of heredity as they are known at 
present are generally appreciated by 
breeders, but there are many phe- 
nomena which may at any time 
emerge from tho sphere of speculation 
into comparative certainty. The 
main fact of heredity is of course that 
organisms tend to reproduce struc- 
tures oharacteristlo of tho parent 
species. To go back to tho beginning 
of tho individual organism, wo start 
with the conception of tho germ- 
plasm, fertilised by the male element 
and gradually developing by the 
assimilation of protoplasm and by 
cell-division into the embryo. Charac- 
teristic structnres develop before and 
after the individual has entered upon 
an independent existence, and may 
continue to develop up to the end of 
life. In all these developments a 
certain amount of similarity to the 
parent may be noted. Thus the child 
may not only resemble its parents in 
feature, colouring, height, etc., but 
also in details of mannerisms, voice, 
etc., even as far as those which may 
develop In extreme old age. Without 
deciding as to the degree to which 
heredity or environment is responsible 
for such similarities, there is sufficient 
evidence to suggest that in some way 
the germ-plasm contains all tho possi- 
bilities of tho after-development, in- 
cluding tho latent qualities of suc- 
ceeding generations. There is some 
diflorenoo of opinion as to tho de- 
velopment of the germ-plasm. The 
theory associated with the name of 
Weismann suggests that though tho 
germ-plasm contains all tho possi- 
bilities of the new organism, in the 
subsequent cell-division some of the 
germ-plasm is retained for reproduc- 
tive purposes and persists unchanged, 
whilst tho other cells arc differentiated 
according to the different functions 
they may be called upon to perform. 
Hertwig, on tho other hand, was 
opposed to such idea of differentia- 
tion, submitting that tho germ-plasm 
developed by division and sub- 
division, and retained its special 
characteristics under all circum- 
stances of vital progress. This theory 
has tho particular advantage that it 
at any rate explains the reproduction 
of lost parts In animals and plants, 
a difficulty which is not satisfactorily 
dealt with by tho followers of Weis- 
mann. In connection with the idea 
of t’ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ sm must 

be ’ of Men- 
del ' ‘ tend to 

the opinion that the persistence of 
special characters as contributed by 
either parent is capable of a certain 
degree of mathematical handUng. In 
a simple case it is Bho^vn that when 
opposing characters are mingled, the 
offspring may breed true to either 
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character, or may lead to generations 
wiiere both characters are com- 
mingled. In experiments with sweet 
peas, a short variety was mated with 
a tall, producing tall seedlings. The 
sec 9 nd generation produced In- 
dividuals halt of which were tall and 
bred true, a quarter were dwarf and 
bred true, while the remainder wore 
tall, breeding In the proportion of 
three tail to one dwarf. The general 
conclusion appears to show that either 
character may lie latent, as it were, 
for some generations, the probability 
of its recurrence, in the absence of 
any further sexual association nith 
the character, dimim'shing with each 
successive generation. In all these 
theories of heredity it will be seen 
that the possibility of the inheritance 
of acquired characters is not admitted. 
Now every breeder recognises the 
effect of climate, pasture, etc., upon 
his stock, and ho would probably 
maintain that the steady maintenance 
of certain conditions during the Ufo 
of the individual determines the 
breed of subsequent generations. 
This is true in a sense, but it is still 
unnecessary to postulate the trans- 
mission of acquired characters. The 
breeder has selected, let us say, a 
species which has been found suitable 
for certain conditions; that is to say, 
one which can live and work or per- 
form its other functions and also 
retain its ability to procreate. How- 
ever great its effloienoy in other 
respects, it cannot bo bred if it is 
incapable of reproducing itself; unless 
we can speak of the B. of mules, etc. 
Amongst the individuals of the next 
generation there \vill bo foimd some 
which ore less suitable for the sai 
conditions, some which are more sti 
able, and some of the same degree 
suitability as the parent stock, 
the tendency of the breeder will be 
select, ceteris paribiis, the individuals 
most suited to his particular con- 
ditions, the stock will gradually im- 
prove in that direction. It is neces- 
sary to say ‘ other things being 
equal,’ because there is a limit beyond 
which spec; ‘ ’ * 

be further ' 

detorioratio 
ticularly ir 

Hence the necessity for cross-breed- 
ing. Acquired characters, therefore, 
are not inherited so much as the 
capacity for the offspring to acquire 
the same characters as the parents 
under the same circumstanoc.s. 

Breezes, Land and Sea, are best 
studied in the tropics. For in hot 
climates they blow quite regularly, 
and extend a considerable distance, 
except when they are overpowered by 
more violent winds, as, for example, 
the monsoons. In England they ore 
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Irregnlar, and therefore they cannot 
here be scientifically investigated. It 
Is a matter of common observation 
that about noon a B. begins to blow 
landwards from the sea, and con- 
tinues in that direction till sunset, 
whereas, near midnight, tills B. is 
superceded by ' ■ 
the contrarj' 
the shore sear 
the usually 
The heat of 

over the earth to expand, and there- 
fore to rise. This upper stratum 
passes away towards the sea, and 
thus Increases the barometriopressurc. 
This causes a current of air to flow 
continually towards the coast, where 
the pressure is lower. ItTion the land 
B. sots in at night, it is to bo ex- 
plained by similar rcasom’ug. This 
time the atmosphere over the land Is 
cooled, and the heated strata nhovo 
contract and therefore foil. The cool- 
ing takes place much more rapidl.v 
over the land than over the sen. 
Therefore the colder heavier air 
rushes out to sea to relievo the higlicr 
pressure. 

Bregenz, a tn. in Austria, situated 
on the site of an old Rom. camp, at 
the eastern end of Lake Constance. It 
is the cap. of Vorarlbcrg, and is about 
6 m. S.K. from Lindau by rail. The 
most important manuf. is that of 
wooden fittings for buildings, frame- 
works, etc. There are coal mines in 
theneighbourhood, and blastfurnaces, 
also saltpetro worlcs. B. trades In 
wine, fruit, corn, dairy produce, and 
cattle. Pop. 7760. 

Brobm, Alfred Edmund (182D-S4), 
a noted jaturollst, b^m at Renthcn- 


scarch work In botany and zoologj’ In 
Africa, and travelled in Spain, Nor- 
way, Lapland, and other parts of 
Europe, whore the fauna and flora 
bad not yet been adequately clnsslfled. 

— . "r of the Ham- 

; -■ / ■ in 18C3. In 

' ■ Aquarium at 

Berlin. His work entitled Ulus- 
trierles Thierieben will always preserve 
his fame as a naturalist. 

Brehon Laws, the Eng. name for 
the laws that prevailed in Ireland till 
the middle of the 17th century. The 
correct name for the laws is the 
Feineacha.s, meaning tlio laws of the 
Foino or farmers. The appellation 
B. Is derived from the Gaelic word 
brelhcvi, meaning a trained judge, 
who administered justice to the tribe. 
Fragments of transcripts of these laws 
are preserved in Trinity CoUego, the 
Royal Irish Academy, the British 
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Mnseum, and the Bodleian. These 
{raiments are astore-house of archseo- 
lojrical and philolo^cal treasures. The 
transcripts belong mainly to the 14th 
century, Imt the larvs themselves go 
back as far as to the 3rd century (the 
reign of Cormac Macs Art). The 
language of the B. h. is the Bearla 
Feini — the most archaic form of the 
Gaelic language. The vocabulary is 
often hard to interpret owing to the 
lack of contemporary documents. The 
B. expounded the law at the public 
assembles of the tribes. If there were 
sev. Be. in the dist. the suitor chose 
his own B. An appeal to the assembly 
was permitted against the decision of 
the B., and if he were found to have 
given a false decision he waa liable to 
a severe penalty. The B. had to study 
the laws for a course lasting about 
twenty years before he expounded 
them. The society among which the 
B. Li. prevailed was based on the clan. 
These clans were under provincial 
lungs, but these provincial kings 
swore allegiance and paid tribute to 
the Ard-Rig or supreme king of Ire- 
land. The land occupied by a clan 
was the collective property of the 
clan, but part of the land was reserved 
for the king, nobles, and other public 
servants. The remainder of the land 
was allotted on the tithe-system to 
the people. Tlie laws recognised two 
classes of crimes — crimes against the 
state and crimes against the in- 
dividual. Crimes of the first class, 
e.g., treason, were pimished with the 
severest penalties, i.e., banishment 
and loss of property. The offenders of 
the second class had to give com- 
pensation in proportion to the crime. 
The B. li. were the guardians of the 
entire social life of ancient Ireland. 

Breisach, a town belonging to the 
grand duchy of Baden. It is situated 
on a hill, to the W. of the Rhine, 
about 13 m. W. of Freiburg. It was 
once an important Austrian fortress. 
The Fr. had possession of it sev. times, 
and during the Franco-German War 
of 1S70 it was besieged. 

Breisgau was a dist. in Germany 
between the Rliinc and the Black 
Forest. It now forms a part of Baden. 
The land is fertile, and its productions 
are fruit, wine, com, and flax. Timber 
is largely grown. 

Broislak.Scipion (1748-1826),geolo- 
gist, was bom at Rome. He was a pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Ragusa and 
at Rome. Ho was closely connected 
in his geological work with Chaptal, 
Cuvier, and Fourcroy, and was ap- 
pointed by Napoleon as inspector of 
the saltpetre works in Italy. His 
chief works are : DcscrUAone (jeologica 
della provincia di ill i7nno,1822; Topo- 
trrafia fisica della Campania, 1798; 
Introduzione alia Geologia, 1811. 
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Breitenfold is a small place in 
Saxony, about 5 m. N. from Leipzig. 
It is noted as being the scene of one or 
two battles. Two battles were fought 
and gained by the Swedes in 1631 and 
1642, during the Thirty Years’ War. 
It was also the scene of a part of the 
Battle of Leipzig in 1813. 

Breitinger, Johann Jakob (1701-76), 
Swiss scholar and tvriter, 6. at Zurich, 
and became professor of Gk. and Heb. 
in the university there. His critical 
works had a great reforming influence 
upon Ger. literature. In this effort he 
was associated with Bodmer, and 
took part in the controversy ^vith 
Gottsched. His writings include 
Krilische Dichllninst, a critique on the 
art of poetry, 1740, and an edition of 
the Septuagint, 4 vols., 1731-2. 

Breitkopf, Bernhard Christopher 
(1695-1777), the founder, in 1719, of 
the famous Ger. music - publishing 
firm, Breitkopf and Hartel. The firm 
is best known by its great editions of 
the complete works of the chief com- 
posers, and it has identified itself with 
musical progress on the Continent by 
its encouragement of new nviters. 

Breitkopf, Johann Gottlieb Em- 
manuel (1719-94), Ger. typographer, 
bom in Leipzig, and educated at the 
university there. He entered his 
father’s printing and publishing busi- 
ness, and introduced many valuable 
typographical Improvements, obtain- 
ing clearer and more elegant letters 
than had hitherto been known. He 
uToto several books on ho art, and 
began a History of the Art of Printing. 

Bremen : 1. The city, cap. of the 
Free State of B. The city is divided 
by the riv. into two parts — the old tn. 
on the r.b. and the new tn. on the left. 
The old tn. is one of the mo.st interest- 
ing relics of mediteval days. The tn. 
has narrow winding streets and quaint 
irregular houses. The anct. tn. haU is 
situated in the market square, and 
before it stands a statue of Roland, 
similar to those of sev. other old Ger- 
man tns. The statue is meant to re- 
present ‘ Justice.’ The right hand 
wields a sword, and at the feet lie a 
head and a hand symbolical of the 
power of life and death that rested 
with the magistrates. The wine-cellar 
of the tn. hall is one of the most in- 
teresting cellars in Europe, and has 
been immortalised by Wilhelm Haufl. 
The Cathedral of St. Peter, which re- 
placed the wooden erection of Charle- 
magne is one of the most famous 
cathedrals of antiquity. 'The ram- 
parts of the town have been con- 
verted intoelaborate promenades. The 
modem commercial buildings are im- 
posing. The chief industries of the 
tn. are maritime. It carries on an im- 
portant trade with the United States 
in tobacco, cotton, and petroleum. 
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and is in touch ivith ali the great 
markets of the world. B. fli’St rose to 
bo a city of importance when Charle- 
magne made it the seat of a bi.shop. 
It soon became a city of first maritime 
importance in the days of Hanseatic 
prosperity. In ISlO it passed into the 
hands of the Fr., but regained its 
independence in 1813. In 1815 it was 
admitted into the Germanic con- 
federation. It joined the N. Ger. 
Confederation in 1SG7, and finally 
became part of the now Ger. Empire. 
Pop. (1905) 214,953. 2. A free state 
of the Ger. Emijire, in area about 100 
sq. m. The chief occupation of the 
inhab. is agriculture. The language 
spoken is chiefly Low Ger. B. has one 
voice in the Bundesrat, and elects one 
member for the Eeichstag. 

Bremenhaven is an out - port of 
Bremen, Germany, situated on the 
r. b. of the R. Weser, at the moutii of 
the Geest, about 10 m. from the sea. 
It is a thriving and increasing tn., 
with splendid port accommodation, 
which consists of fom large docks, 
and si.v dry docks. Its exports are 
corn, iron and steel, glass, woollen 
goods, linen, etc., and its imports are 
oolom’al produce, timber, machinery, 
etc. Pop. 21,500. 

Bremer, Fredrika (1801-05), Swed- 
ish novelist, was born at Tuorla near 
Abo in Finland. She was the 
daughter of a wealthy iron merchant, 
who removed to Arsta about twenty 
miles from Stockliolm when Fredrika 
was four years old. Her studies 
seriously affected her constitution, 
and at the age of twenty she travelled 
udth her family, for the sake of her 
health, through Germany, Switzer- 
land, Prance, and Holland. About 
this time she began to study the 
poetry of Schiller, and through its 
influence became possessed by the 
idea of a literary career. In 1828 her 
Skeiches of Everyday lAfe were pub., 
but her second vol. The II. Family 
was the work that first brought her 
fame. Her father died in 1830, and 
from that time she travelled and 
wrote as she pleased. She closely 
studied family life in tho old and 
new worlds, and her books entitled 
Somes of the New World (1 853) and 
lAfe in the Old World (1802) are the 
fruit of her researches. Her prin. 
works were trans. into Eng. b.v Jlary 
Howitt. On her return to Sweden 
Miss B. bcc.ame absorbed in questions 
of social reform. Sho was cliiefly con- 
cerned with tho problem of tho eman- 
cipation of women. She formed 
societies of ladies in Stockholm for 
visiting prisons, relieving tho dis- 
tresses of tho poor, and bringing 
assistance to orphans. Her later 
works are concerned with tho pro- 
mulgation of her views on such ro- 
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forms. Interesting from a social 
point of anew, Bertha (1S5C). Father 
and Davyhier (1858), fall much below 
the standard of her earlier works 
when judged purely for their h'terary 
merits. Tho latest years of her lilc 
were spent at Arsta. Her best and 
most representative work is The 
neighbours (1837). 

Bremer BeitrSgo, popular shortened 
name of the Ger. weeldy literari- 
journal iVeue Bcilragc cum J'erg- 
niigen des Verstandes mid irito, 
pub. in Bremen and Leipzig, 1745-8, 
by Giirtner, Schlegel, (iramcr, Gcl- 
lert, Rabener, and others. First three 
cantos of Klopstock’s Messias np- 
jiearod in it, 1748. See Muncker's 
selection in Kiirschner’s Deutscher 
Nationallitcratur. 

Bremorsdorp, a town in S. Africa, 
notable only for tho fact that it is the 
seat of the resident commissioner of 
Swaziland. 

Brendan, St., of Clonfert, an Irish 
hero of legend, is reputed to have been 
born at Tralee in Eerry in tho year 
484 A.D. The historical personage of 
this name seems to have been an abbot 
of the Benedictine order; but accord- 
ing to mediajval legend this saint 
sailed across tho Atlantic in search of 
a ‘ Promised Land,’ and was tho hero 
of countless adventures. Geographers 
long accepted St. B.’s Is. as a geo- 
graphical reality, and in the maps 
previous to Cohunbus’ voyage it is 
located near tho island of Antilla. 
Columbus himself in his journal says 
that ho had heard reports in regard 
to the situation of tho is. The island 
was variously located by geographers 
until in 1759 tho legend was exploded 
and the reported discoveries were 
o.vplained ns mirage. There are many 
versions of tliis voj-age, perhaps the 
most popular legend of modiocvnl 
times. Tho oldest verelon is the A'oi-i- 
gatio Brendmii of tho Hth century. 

Bronner Pass is tho lowest paas 
over tho main Alps. It Is in tho Tyrol, 
and is in tho main lino from Germany 
to Italy. Its height is about 4500 ft., 
and is 12 m. in lengtli. It i.s oiien all 
the year round, and has been in u.se 
from ancient times. 

pr. 

till 

Gaulish tribes In an attack upon 
Rome. In 39) D.c. ho defeated and 
practically annihilated a large Roman 
army. Had ho then marched directly 
on Rome tho city would have been at 
Ills mercy, but he wasted time, and 
the majority of the inhabitants of 
Romo wore able to seek safety in 
flight. Tho city, defended only by 
tho aged senators, was easily cap- 
tured. but tho Capitol Eustained a six 
montlis’ siege, being once .saved only 
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by the geese of the Capitol. The Gauls 
at last consented to a ransom of 1000 
ounds of gold. Whilst the gold was 
eing weighed, the Romans com- 
plained of some unfairness, and B. 
immediately threw his sword into the 
opposite scale, exclaiming Vm Vietis 
(woe to the vanquished). Camillus is 
alleged to have appeared at this 
opportime time to avenge the many 
insults to the Romans, but tlie story 
is probably untrue. The Gauls seem 
to have returned in safety to their 
homes, leaving Rome, plimdered, 
.sacked, and burnt, to recover her 
former strength, a task of some dilB- 
culty. The second B. is supposed to 
have led two expeditions of the Gauls 
into Macedonia and Thrace. We 
cannot be certain that he took part 
in the first, but he was certainly the 
loader in the second (279). He met 
with opposition at Thermopylm, but 
was able to defeat the Greeks by the 
employment of much the same tactics 
as had been used by tiio Persians 
some two centuries before. Thence 
the Gauls advanced on Delphi, but 
tliey were beaten back from that city 
by the determined resistance of the 
oltizens. Rather tlian return defeated, 
and having already been wounded, 
Brennus killed liimsolf. 

Brenta, a riv. in the N.E. of Italy. 
It rises in Lake Caldonazzo, in S. 
Tyrol. Its length is about 116 m., and 
Us direction is first S., then eastward. 
It finally empties itself into the 
Adriatic Sea, at Brondolo. Tlie old 
bed of the riv, was made intx) a canal, 
and is used more tlian the Brenta. 

Brentano, Clemens (1778-1842), a 
Gcr. poet and romance writer, was 
born at Ehrenbreitstein. Ho was the 
brother of Bottina von Arnim, 
Goethe’s friend. Ho was of a rest- 
less, unsettled temperament, and 
subject at times to melancholia. He 
was a student for some time at Jena, 
but subsequently went to Heidel- 
berg and afterwards to Berlin. In 
tbe year ISIS he bceame a zealous 
Catholic and renounced his former 
unsettled habits. For six years (1818- 
24) ho lived in soclasion in the monas- 
tery of Diilmen, where the ‘ nun of 
Dillmcn ’ revealed herself to him. 
After B.left the monastery, ho lived at 
Regensburg. Frankfort, and Munich, 
and still clung to the Catholic faith. 
Towards the end of his life his 
melancholia developed to a critical 
pitch. He died at ,;VEchaffenburg. 
B.’s poems are of a somewhat ex- 
travagant romantic typo. Sym- 
bolism and occult expression are 
carried to excess. He pub. Ids Saiirm 
imd poclische Spiele in 1800, and 
Gorhei (a romance) in 1802. His 
dramatic works show considerable 
dramatic power: the best arc Fictoria 


(1817) and Die Grunctung Prags 
(1815). His short novels were ex- 
tremely popular, Geschichte von 
braven Kaspere und den Schonen 
Annere (1838) is one of the finest 
things he ever tvrote. His Romamen 
vom Rosmskranz was pub. after his 
death and contains some of his best 
work. 

Brentano, Ludwig Joseph (cor- 
rupted into Lujo) (6. 1844), a Ger. 
political economist, born at Aschaf- 
fenburg, in Bavaria. Ho belongs to 
the same family as the romanticist 
of the same name. He studied at 
Dublin University and also at several 
Ger. universities. ' In 1868 he tra- 
velled in England to study the con- 
ditions of labour and examine Eng. 
trade unionism. The fruit of these 
researches was his prin. work. Die 
Arbeiter gilden der Gegenirart, 1872. 
The work traces the evolution of the 
trade union from the guilds of tbe 
middle ages. He became a professor 
of political economy at Breslau in 
1872, at Strassburg in 1882, at 
Vienna in 1888, at Leipzig in 1889, 
land at Munich in 1891. His other 
i works include treatL=es on wages. 

1 on insurance for working classes, and 
on socialism. 

Brentford, the co. tn. of Middlesex, 
England, about 8 m. W. from London 
and almost opposite Hew. The R. 
Brent divides the tn. and the Grand 
Junction Canal joins the riv.. giving 
the tn. considerable water communi- 
cation. B. has docks and water- 
works, which supply W. London, 
breweries, distilleries, soap factories, 
and saw and planing mills. There are 
large and profitable market gardens, 
and a weekly market. Pop. 15,850. 

Brent Goose, or Bernicla brenta, 
; belongs to the family Anatidte, and is 
i closely related to the Barnacle Goose 
I tq.v.). In colour it is black, white, and 
* grey, and it commonly frequents 
I British coasts. It is both carnivorous 
\ and herbivorous, and is an edible 
species of goose. 

Brenthidre is a family of coleopter- 
\ ous insects which includes many re- 
' markable tropical beetles ; the chief 
' genus is Brenlus. The most common 
; colouring of the species is black, or 
: brotvn, with red spots and markings. 
! They live on plants, and the females 
bore into wood with their sharp 
mandibles. 

I Brenton. Sir Jahleel (1770-1844). a 
I British admiral, bom in Rhode Ls. 
I Belonged to a loyalist family which 
I lost most of its property in the tnsur- 
: rcction of the American colonies. He 
I was lieutenant in the British navy at 
I beginning of the war. and emigrated 
1 to England with his family. He went 
to sea (17 81) with hisfather.and to the 
' Chelsea ‘ maritime school ’ on the 
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reton of peace. For a time B. Berred statues, etc., are visited each rear hr 
in the Swedish navy against the Rus- numbers of people. Throughout the 
was at Cape St. Vincent, in city are many old It. pictures and 
the Barfletiryll^i. In. 1801. served as frescoes. There arc a botanic garden, 
flag-captain to Saumarez in actions at museum, public librarv, hospital. 
AJgeciras and Gibraltar. B. was etc., and a great number of public 
peeked off Cherbourg, 1803, and fountains in streets and squiircs. Pop. 
joined by his wife in prison. Es- 70,614. 

changed (1806) for MassOna’s nephew Breslau, a Prussian city, and the 
captured at Trafalgar. His most cap. of Silesia. It is situated at the 
brilliant achievement was his defeat junction of the Oder with the Ohian. 
of the Franco-NeapoUtan flotilla, about 150 m. S.E. from Fr-ankfort on 
1810. He was made baronet, 1812; the Oder, and 190m. from Berlin. The 
K.C.B., 1815. B. reached flag-rank Oder divides the city into an old and 
1830, and took part in philanthropic a now tn., and these with tlieir many 
work. He was resident commissioner suburbs are connected bv a number of 
at the Cape, and lieiitenant-governor bridges. Until 1812 the' tn. was well 
of Greenwich Hospital, 1840. See fortified, but the fortlfloations vrero 
Eaikes’s it/e, 1846, re-issued 1855 by then made into very fine promenades, 
B.’s son. while the moat was turned into an 

Brentwood, a market tn. in Essex, ornamental piece of water. B. is the 
England, situated in pleasant, well- centre of all the mnnufncturing dlsls. 
wooded country, about 9 m. from of the prov. Its manufs. arc silk and 
Chelmsford. There i.s a largo and im- woollen goods, linen and cotton 
portant grammar school, which was fabrics, lace and jewellery, cartlicn- 
tounded by Sir Anthony Browne, and ware, soap, starch, alum, mactiinory, 
the ruins of a chapel, which had been etc. There is a great trade In coal, 
dedicated to St. Thomas 5. Becket. com, flax and hemp, timber and 
Pop. 4975, metals. B. is connected by railwaj-s 

Brenz.Johann (1499-1570), Lutheran with every important city around, 
reformer, was bom at Weil, Wilrtem- Pop. 470,904. 

berg. He was a student at Hcidel- Bressay, an island, 6 m. long and 2j 
berg and there heard Luther speak, wide, belonging to tlio Shetlandu, 
Henceforth lie became n staunch ad- situated E. of Mainland. Its coast Is 
herent of the Reformation party. In bold and roolty, and Is the homo for 
his Syngramma Suevicum he ex- numerous eagles. Peat moss largely 
grounded Luther’s doctrine of the covers the interior of tlio island. The 
Eucharist. Although he was a zealous inhab. are ongogod in elate quarrying, 
reformer, ho opposed persecutions flslilng, and making kelp. Pop, 685. 
and openly expressed his disapproval Brosse was an old diet, of E. France, 
of metliods of persecution in his work It was situated to tlie E. of the R. 
Ve UcBreticis, an sinl perscqitendi, Saouo, and Its cap. was Bourg. It 
1554. He co-operated in the Wflr- formed a part of the kingdom of 
temberg Confession of Faitli, and his Burgundy. 

catechLsmwassecond only to Luther’s. Brossuiro, a tn., cap. of an arron. in 
Brescia, a prov. of N. Italy. It is the dept, of Deux-Sdyres, Franco. Has 
bordered by Bergamo on tho N.V' ' ■ ■ 1906)4501. 

by Tyro] on the N.E., on tho S.' ■ b- ■ ‘ . )rt in tho 

by Cremona, and on the S.E, ■ ' ’ ■ It has a 

Mantua. It has an area estimated uu magniUcont harbour, bounded by tho 
1645 sq. m. In the N. it is mountain- promontory of Fini.et6rc on tlio N. 
ous. but the rest of tho prov, forms a and Kelcnm on the S. Tlic city is 
part of the fertile plain of Lombardy, built on the slopes of two bills, lutcr- 
in which are groum the vine and olive, sccting which is the R. Ponfcld; the 
com, flax, and hemp. There are also incline Is very steep, and the tcrracc.s 
miles of orchards. B., the cap. of tho of the tn. are exceptionally prominent, 
prov., is beautifully situated on the On tho 1, b. of the riv. i.s B. proper; 
banlrs of tho rivs. Jlella and Garza, on tho right Is tho suburb known as 
at the foot of sov. hills. It Is a well Rccouvrance. There In an Imiioslng 
and regularly built town, surrounded promenade called, after the con- 
by walls, and possessing two catlie- structor, tho Coursd’Ajol, beautifully 
drals. Its manufs. are important, and planted out and embellished irith 
consist of raw silk, woollen goods, statues of Neptune and Abundance, 
leather, wine, etc. The making of On tlie riglit of the estuary of the 
fire-arms and cutlery are specially Pcnfold stands a castle of the I2tli 
famous. There are tanyards, paper century. Tho castle Is tho only 
and oil mills, and large iron works, medlmval relic In tho tn. Tlio sinister 
Tho antiquity of tho city, however. Is ramparts, built by Vaiiban. are of a 
its chief source of interest. Its fine much later date. Among tho more 
Rom. remains, the marble temple of noteworthy modem bullilings are an 
Vespasian, the Corinthian columns, exchange, observatory, public library. 
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naval hospital, andsomefinechurches. of chastity, poverty, and ohedience. 
The estuary of the Peufeld forms the Their money nras to go to a common 
port of the tomi. On both banks fund, and they vrere to spend then- 
are shipbuilding yards, docks, gun- lives amongst the people, converting 
foundries, and marine stores. The andteacliingthem. They were bitterly 
port of commerce Is divided off by the attacked from Inside the Church, but 
Cours d’Ajot, and is protected by a were triumphant over their enemies 
breakwater nearly a mile in length, at the Council of Constance. During 
The manufs. of the city Include the ICth centmy they began to de- 
candles, leather, cliernicaLs, paper, cline, and they became extinct in the 
The chief exports are wheat and fralt. 17th. They are sometimes called the 
The roadstead is about 0 m. in length. Brethren of Modern Devotion. 

The tn. of B. was an object of dispute Brethren of the Free Spirit, a sect 
between tlie Fr. and Eng. In 1312 It ol mystical p-antheLsts who sprang 
passed into the hands of the Eng., into existence during the 13th century, 
and was lield by them till 1397. It They were really the outcome of the 
was again taken by the English, hut revival of the Aristotelian movement 
finally fell to the French through the influenced by Is'eoplatonism. They 
marriage of Louis XII. to Anne of werehitterlyattacked by the orthodox. 
Brittany. It was Richelieu who Council after coimcil condemned 
realised its possibilities as a fortress, their works, and yet they continued 
and commenced the fortifications in to exist until the 1 Gth century. They 
1C31. probably survived in some of the 

Brest Litovsk, a Russian tn. in the Protestant mystic sects that sprang 
gov. of Grodno. It is situated at the into existence at that time, 
confluence of tlie R. Bug and the Bretigny, a Fr. vil. in the dept, of 
ilukhovetz. It was once the home of Eure-et-Loir, C m. S.E. by rail from 
tlie Polish kings, and now is an Chartres, and about 20 m. S. of Paris. 
Armenian bishopric. It contains a It is noted as being the scene of a 
Catholic church, three Greek churches, treaty drawn up in I3C0, between 
and a synagogue for the JeivB. There England and France, by which the 
are mllitarj- stores and magazines. Its former power renounced all claim to 
manufs, are leather, cloth, soap, etc., the crown of France and liberated 
and the chief articles of trade are the king, John IL France allowed 
wood, birch tar, flax and hemp, England still to hold a few pos-es- 
grains, etc. Pop. 40,825. ; sions and paid a ransom of 3,000,000 

Bretagne, see Bkhtaat. crowns for their monarch. 

Brethren, Plymouth, an outcome I Breton, Cape, see Catk BRtrroK. 
of Uio evangelical movement of the^ Breton, Jules Adolphe (1827-1900), 
beginning of the 19th century. They i a Fr. painter, was bom at Courrieres. 
advocated a free and simple theology, j Pas-dc-Calais, France. He studied 
a religion stripped of all dogma and i art under de Vigne in Ghent, under 
ritualism. After a very stormy career, i Wappers at Antwerp, and under 
during which they were attacked by ] DrOUing at Paris. His first pictures 
nearly all the other sects, they cn- ; were historical in character, and in- 
countered also troubles from ^rithin. i dude * .Saint Piat Preaching in Gaul 
Thesectasoriginally established split and ‘ Miserj- and Desrjair ’ — a scene 
into two sections, and although their ; of the Revolution of 1848. B., how- 
speedy overthrow was prophesied, , ever, saw that his talent lay in inter- 
they still continue to exist and ' preting rural life. In 1853 he exhibited 
flourish. They have done great mis- ' liis ‘ Return of the Harvesters, ’ in 
Eionarj- work in Europe and India. ' the Salon at Paris, and the ‘ Little 
Exactstati-stics of theirnumhers have Gleaner ’ at Bi'a=seli;. Among his best 
not been obtained, hut it is certain works are' Bles.=ing the Fields,’ 1857; 
Uiat thej- are a flourishing body in ; ‘ Erecting a Calvaiw,’ 1859; ‘ Women 
Europe, America, and India. ' Weeding,’ 1801; and’ The Fountain,’ 

Brethren of Common Life, a com- [ 1872. 
munity formed during the middle ' Breton, Nicholas (c. 1558-1020), an 
ages, and often wrongly described as Eng. poet and pamphleteer, native 
Heformers before tlie Reformation.’ ' of Staffordshire, stepson ol George 
They Mn he said to have been estah- Gascoigne. Studied at Oxford, and 
by Gernrd Grootabouttlie j-ear I tvrote pastoral, sonnets, and mad- 
1380, and included at one time in i rigats. The late Bishop Percy has 
meir numbers tlie famous Tliomas a i preserved his song. The llnlhid of 
Kernpls. Tliey did not consist of a j PhOlida and Corydon, and mentions 
nwesuty of clerics, hut included in I his interlude. An Old Man’s Lesson 
their ^mhers many laymen. The B. I and a ronna Man’s Lme. His Pas- 
were tree to remain as long as they \ eionale Shepherd appenreti 1004. Eng- 
hked. or to depart when they liked. ! fand's Helicon, 1600, contains lyrics 
They were to remain firm as long ! of his. See CoUerted irorl:s (edited 
as they remained B.. to their vows! hr Dr. Grosart, 1877 and 1893), and 
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BuUen’fi Poems, chiefly lyrical, of the 
Elizabethan Age, 1S90. 

Breton de los Herroros, Manuel 
(1796-1873), Spanish dramatist, bom 
at Quel in tlie prov. of Logroua. Ho 
occupied sereral gov. offices, but lost 
them owing to his strong Liberal 
tendencies. His output was extremely 
great. He tvrote about 160 original 
plays, and many translations. His 
genio.s lay chiefly in comic power. 
Mxiircle; V Verds, 1837, and io 
Eecuda del hlatrimonio, 1852, are 
classics. 

Breton Language and Literature, 
the Breton language belongs to one of 
the Celtic dialects, forming a group 
of the Indo-European family; it is 
classed with Welsh and Cornish. The 
Breton dialect is not a patois, since its 
idiom is exceedingly exact and pre- 
cise, and the mechanism of its gram- 
mar is subject to strict laws based 
upon the phonetic methods of the 
Indo-European languages ; in San- 
skrit alone is this exemplified in a 
higher degree, .\mong the many 
dialects into which the original 
Breton has, like all oral languages, 
become subdivided, four stand out. 
those, viz., of L6on, Cornonalllcs. 
Trdguier, and Vannes. The Ldonard 
is the one which remains nearest to 
the original, and the Colts of Brittany 
look upon it as their clmtsical dialect. 
Breton is the language spoken by the 
Britons who fled to .\rmorica or Brit- 
tany in the 5th and 6th centuries. It 
is still spoken by the ‘ Breton-s breton- 
nants ’ — the Bretons of Lower Brit- 
tany. Up to the 11th century 'there 
existed no monument of Breton 
literature. A few M.SS. containing 
glosses, which have recently been col- 
lected in one vol. by J. Loth (Focabii- 
laire Vievx- Breton), were all tlds 
period produced. From the 11th cen- 
tury to modern times there are the 
Charter of QuimperU, and many mys- 
tery plays, such 'as L« Myetire de 
Saintc-Nonn and Le Grand MyAire 
de Jisnis. In the 19th century 
Legonidfcc, Brizeux, Luzel, Proux, Le 
Braz, De la Villemarnufi, and other 
pioneers brought about a literary re- 
naissance. Dramas, Ij-rics, hagiologies, 
dictionaries, and vocabularies were 
produced in great number, and wore 
received with enthusiasm. The Bre- 
tons were reminded again, as they 
had been reminded in the 17th cen- 
tury by Julien Maunoir, that they 
were a nation. One of the most repre- 
sentative works of the modern move- 
ment is Ddeu Dir (‘ The Harp of 
Steel ’), by Fanch Jaffrennou. But the 
Breton genius is best oxj)re.ssod in the 
oral literature of the anct. bards and 
stoiT-tcllers. Gweznon, Taliez, Jlez- 
zin, or Merlin, and Sulio can still be 
recognised in the popular traditions 
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which are saturated rvith the marvel- 
lous. the supernatural, the ideal, uith 
stories of adventure and of the sea. 

Bretschneider, Heinrich Gottfried 
von (1739-1810), a Ger. satirist, bom 
at Gera. Ho attended the Moravian 
Institute at Elbersdorf and the 
Gymnasium at Gera. In 177S he ob- 
tained the office of librarian at the 
University of Ofen. and in 1782 a gov. 
appointment. His manners and mode 
of living were very eccentric, llii 
best sat ires are Almanack dcr Heiligcn 
Auf. 1788. and Wallers Lehen tind 
Sillen, 1793. 

Bretschneider, Karl Gottlieb (1776- 
1848), a Ger. theoloprian. bom at Geis- 
dorf in Saxony. He studied theology 
at Leipzig, and the penetration of hi? 
intellect attracted the attention of 
F. V. Reinhard, preacher to the court 
at Dresden, through whose influence 
he became pastor at Schneeberg in 
1807. He was appointed general 
superintendent at Gotha in 1810. 11. 
can hardly be termed a pure rational- 
ist. but ho showed decided rational- 
istic tendencies. His theological worla 
are numerous. 

Bretten, a German tn. on the R. 
Saalbach in tho duchy of Baden, 
about 15 m. from Karlsruhe. Mclanc- 
thon, tho reformer, was born there on 
Feb. 16, 1497. The Elector Palatine 
Frederick II. originally had juris- 
diction over the tn. Pop. c. 4000. 

Bretts and Scots, Laws of the (Lot. 
Ijtges inter Breitos ct Scotos), the 
name applied to the laws relating to 
the Celtic tribes of Scotland in the 
13t.h century. Tho Scots wore Celtic 
tribes in tho Highland dists., and the 
Bretts were the remnant of the 
Britons occupying tho dFt. of Strath- 
clyde. or Cumbria. Tho district of 
Cumbria was held by the heir to the 
Scots throne, who was known n.s tho 
■ Prince of Cumbria.’ Tho Bretts and 
Scots were conservativo In their 
Celtic traditions and institutions, hut 
in 1305 Edward I, of England or- 
dained ' that the usages of the Scots 
and Bretts be abolished, and no more 
bo trsed.’ Tho fragments of tho law.-i 
which remain are similar in many 
ways to tho Brehon Laws of tho Irish. 
The system was an elaborate ‘ valua- 
tion ’ scheme, fixing tho prices or 
‘ cow ’ at which every man and 
woman was valued, from the king to 
the villain or churl. Tho basis of 
valuation was a cow — tho king was 
valued at 1000 cows and a churl at 10. 
Hence was arranged a system of com- 
pensation for various injuries and 
crimes. 

Bretwalda was a title used in Anglo- 
irnxon times. Tho exact meaning and 
limitation Is not known, but tho term 
Istebofound inachartcrof Athcl.stone 
934, in which ho is styled ‘ Brytaen- 
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ivalda ot all the Island. Accord- eions of public thank.sgi%ing, e.cr., 
ing to PalKrave, the explanation is coronations and satisfactory conclu- 
that of ‘ wiblder of Britain.’ Kemble sion-s of military service. The system 
considered it to mean ■ a ivide ruler.’ ■was found to be viciousj because the 
Breughel, Pieter, a Flemish painter rate of promotion -sva-s not adjusted 
and founder of the family of that according to demand. In 185i general 
name, which became famous for Bs. were abolished, and a system of 
painters. He -was the son of a peasant, individual Bs. was organised for dis- 
and received instruction during his tinguished military service. Bs. are 
youth in painting, afterwards travel- not given in the navy. In the United 
ling fairly extensively in France and States the system applies to first 
Italy. He became a member of the lieutenants and officers above that 
Academy of Antwerp about the year rank, but the commission does not 
1551. His work is distinguished by entitle the holder to a higher rate of 
its humour, and he generally portrays pay. 

a rustic subject. He died about the Breviarium Alaricanum, a coUec- 
year 1570. His son Pieter is kno^vn as tion of Roman law, compiled by the 
Hell B., because of the weirdness of command of Alario II., King of the 
the subjects -which he usually chose Visigoths, in the year a.d. 50G. In it 
to paint. Another son, Jan, known are contained sixteen books of the 
as Velvet B., is noted for his studies Theodosian Code, the novels ot Theo- 
of stiU life and for his land- and sea- dosius II., Valentinian III., JIarcian, 
scapes. He travelled extensively in Jlajorianus, and Severus ; the Jn- 
Italy, living for some time there. He stihiles of Gains, five books of the 
painted parts of the landscapes of Senieniicc Recepta by Julius Paulus; 
some of Rubens’ pictures. He gained thirteen titles of Gr^orian Code, 
a considerable reputation as an artist two titles of Hermogenian Code, and 
and left a large number of pictures. a part of the first book of the 
Broun, Jean E., Comte de I’Hapital eponsa Papiniani. By many people 
(18G2-1912), portrait painter ; gained it is thought that Anianus was the 
medals both at the Academy Schools composer of this code, and hence it is 
and at the Royal Academy, in J.88i, often called the’ Bre-viary of Anianus,’ 
for the best drawing of a figure from but by the Visigoths it was knnwn 
life. His chief portraits are ‘ .Adelina as ‘ Lex Romana.’ It was only in the 
Patti,’ ‘ Countess of Londesborough,’ ICth cent-ury that it received the 
‘ General Sir Redvera Bulier,’ ‘ Dr. name of Breviarium, to distinguish 
W. G. Grace,’ etc. it from a later edition that was intro- 

Brounnerito, a 'mineral consisting duced in the 9th cent-ury for the 
of magnesium carbonate, MgCO,. benefit of the Romans in Northern 
together -with oxide of iron. It is a Italy. This B. A. is the only collection 
variety of magnesite, and is rarely of Roman law containing the first five 
found In the crystalline form. book.s of the Theodosian Code and 

Breve is a note in music. It has now the five books of the Sentenlim Re- 
the greatest time value, being equal ceplvs, which has been preserved, and 
to two Eemibrove.s. It is written thus at one time was the only work kno-wn, 
1=1 or Ildl, and is most common in until the discovery of some JIS. in a 
church music. library in Verona. 

Breve, an old Scotch law term. Breviary (Lat. bretnarium) is the 
denoting a writ issued by Chancery book -which eontaius the ofBcas for the 
ordering a judge to tiy by jury ques- canonical hours in the Roman Catho- 
tions relating to: 1. Inquest (to ascer- lie Church. Though ‘ breviary ’ means 
tain heirs); 2. Tutory (appointment I ‘ a summary,’ it was probably used 
of guardians) ; 3. Idiotry (appoint- '■ because it -was ‘ a compilation ’ of the 
ment of guardians for the insane) ; 4. i various books (Psalms, prayers, etc.) 
Terce (recovery of a widow’s dower); ' needed in any one service. There are 
5. Division among heirs — portioners. j eight canonical hours. First comes 
Brevent, a mt. of the Pennine Alps, ' the Matins, which really belong to 
Savoy, rising above the valley of Clia- i midnight, but are said in Italy about 
monix. Its summit (alt. 8283 ft.lcora- ; 7.30 a.m. On Sundays this service is 
mands a fine prospect of Mont Blanc. 1 divided into three ‘ Watches of the 
Breves, a Brazilian town situated i Night.’ ‘Lauds,’ or’ Morning PiaL=e.s,’ 
in the state of Para, in the S. of the { should be said at sunri.se. The other 
island of Marajo. Pop. 13,000. services, or ‘ Little Day Hours,’ are 

Brevet, a word used to denote com- ! Prime (G a.m.), Terce (9 a.m.), Sext 
mission given to officers of the Britisb ' (noon), and None (3 p.m.), named 
army, of or above the rank of captain, 1 after the hour in the day at which 
to a higher rank without regard to the ' they occur, 6 o’clock being the first 
number ot vacancies there may be in j hour. All these consist of a hymn, 
theidghcrorder. A genera! B. formerly i portions of the Psalms and prayer, 
occurred at intervals ot five years, but 1 The seventh service. Vespers, is pro- 
it gradually became confined to occa- 1 per to sunset, whilst ‘ Completoriura,’ 
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'9 p.m., 

during; 

■ a ereat 

many saints’ days adds much to the 
monotony of the ‘ Little Hours,’ as it 
meaM that whilst fifty psalms are 
continually recurring, the rest are 
rarely sung at all. Only in monas- 
teries or other reh’gious associations 
can men fulfil all the offices of the B. 
at the appointed hour. It is usual, 
therefore, in all cathedrals to mass 
the services together, and to celebrate 
Matins and Lauds at 8 a.m., the Little 
Hours at 10 a.m., and Evensong and 
Comjjlino at 4 p.m. In 153C, a 
Spaniard, Francis, Cardinal of Qui- 
Cones, made sweeping reforms in the 
B., by which he ensured that ail the 
Psalms were read each week, and the 
major portion of the Bible each year. 
Although Rome refused to accept his 
innovations, it is of exceptional in- 
terest to Englishmen, as the prefaces 
of the Eng. Prayer-book are largely 
modelled on tho.se of the cardinal, 
and the daily services of the Eng. 
Church are little more than condensa- 
tions of the offices ho enjoined. In 
1568, however, with the sanction of 
the Council of Trent, Pope Pius V. 
imposed the Roman B. on ail Latin 
churches whose breviaries were not 
200 years old. Formerly each bishop 
was allowed to choose the B. for his 
own diocese. Except for the Mozara- 
blo B. in use at Toledo, and the 
Ambrosian that is followed in Milan, 
the Rom. has effoetually suppressed 
all others. The reformed Fr. B. is now 
confined to Lyons, as the result of a 
determined Ultramontane movement 
during the pontificate of Pius IX. Its 
disappearance is to be regretted. It 
did away with the invocation to 
saints, as historical research had 
demonstrated the legendary charac- 
ter of their lives, and for the first 
time the antiphons and 
wore faithfully copied from 
tural text. The B. is dividec ■ 
parts, of which the weakc 
third, entitled Propium 
It coutains abstracts of the lives of 
saints, and forms an incomplete sum- 
mary of church history. A Catholic is 
not obliged to believe these bio- 
graphies. The earliest printed Bs. 
have a high bibh'ograpliical interest. 

Brewer, John Sherren (1810-70), 
English Idstorian, bom at Norwich. 
He was the son of a Baptist school- 
master. In 1S33 he graduated with 
honours in classics at Queen’s College, 
Oxford. He was appointed to the 
chair of Engli.sh in King’s College, 
London, in 1841. Ho did much valu- 
able research work. Ho pub. and ed. 
the Monumenta Franciscana, 1858; 
Bacon’s Opus Tetiium and Opus 
ilftaus, 1859: and a portion of the 
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works of Giraldus Cambrousis, 1861. 
Through the influence of Disraeli, he 
secured the crown living of Toppes- 
field, Essex, where ho had leisure to 
continue his scholarly commentary on 
the reeords of the reign of Henry Fill. 

Brewing, the name given to the 
preparation of an alcoholic beverage 
from a farinaceous grain by means of 
fermentation. Rico, maize, and millet 
seed are used in various parts of the 
world for this purpose, but the term 
is usually understood to denote the 
'■ ' ■ ■ ’ ■ 'rom 

Teat 
dls- 

' life 

as a 

popular national beverage on the 
banks of the Nile 3000 years before 
the Christian ora. The moutlon of 
beer also occurs in the works of 
Pliny, the Rom. historian of the first 
centmy a.d., but in British literature 
references to mead and cider am 
found long before any description of 
di'inks browed from barley. Little in- 
formation is available about B. in 
England prior to the Reformation, 
but an authentic reference to a Lon- 
don association of trade brewers Is 
fmmd in the chronicles of the early 
part of tho 15th century. Private 
B. was extensively practised by tho 
wealtliier classes, and descriptions of 
the making of tho brow in contem- 
porary records show that this must 
have been one of the most com- 
ph'oated arts tho Elizabethan hoiiso- 
wife had to master. Until compara- 
tively recent years the butler in a 
wealthy English famil.v ivas often an 
expert brouer, but tho practice of 
private B. Is now almost o.xtlnct, and 
like many manufactures once carried 
on in the homo, B. Is now only carried 
on in largo establishments by tho 
use of elaborate plant under export 
■ ■ ’ short summary 

c.s involved in B. 
■o describing tho 
■d in greater do- 
■ ' tho barley is first 

converted by a process of germination 
into malt (sec JLu.t). which is then 
steeped In hot water, ^vhoroby, by 
means of a chemical reaction to bo 
described later, tho starch contained 
in the malt is converted Into sugar 
and dextrin. (2) The liquid, now 
called the ‘ wort,’ la drawn off and 
boiled udth hops (see Hore), which 
impart a bitter flavour togetbor with 
preservative properties. (3) The ^vort 
Is transferred to largo vessels and 
yeast is added, which caascs tho pro- 
cess of fermentation to sot in, in \vhlch 
the sugar contained in tho liquid is 
converted into alcohol. (4) Finally, 
the liquor Is drained from suspended 
matter and stored for periods varjdng 
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with the variety ot beer. In no in- 
dustry is the condition and chemical 
composition of the raw materials of 
greater importance than in the manu- 
facture of beer, and a description of 
the three substances — barley, water, 
and liops — which form the basis of 
the manufacture, wili now bo given. 

Barley . — Grains of bariey are 
mainiy composed of starch, water, 
colluioso, and certain aibuminoids. 
Starch, which forms the iargest con- 
stituent of the grain, is the founda- 
tion substance of the B. process since 
it is the source ot sugar, aicohol, and 
dextrin. The varieties of bariey (see 
B.vri,et) wiiich are found to yield the 
brewer the best results are the two- 
rowed and six-rowed varieties, and ot 
these the Clievalier two-rowed variety 
(so named from its accidental dis- 
covery by the Rev. John Chevalier) 
is the most popular. The valuation of 
barley is chiefly carried out by an 
observation of its physical properties, 
although the use of germinating 
machines to discover whether the 
grain will yield good results on the 
malting floor gives more reliable 
results. The grains should bo full, 
largo, and ot oven size, noitlier imma- 
ture nor ovor-ripo, and sliould bo dry 
and sweet smelling. The appearance 
of a section out across the grain gives, 
an idea as to whether there is a good 
yield of starch or not. The character 
of the endosperm can bo scientifically 
examined with the aid of a germinat- 
ing machine. This is simply a vessel 
containing water with a perforated 
plate, in the holes of whicli the corns 
to bo examined are placed and 
covered over with sand. After a tew 
days the state of growth produced by 
germination is observed, and thus a 
measure of the germinating power of 
the grain is obtained. 

Water . — The characteristic quali- 
ties of beers browed in particular 
districts are to be attributed very 
largely to the Inorganic compounds 
present in solution in the water 
supply of the district. Thus the well- 
known Burton ales owe tlieir charac- 
teristic qualities laigely to the com- 
paratively -vlcium 

sulphate ■ ■ n the 

water of , ■ it is 

necessary for the water used In B. 
pale ales to contain a large proportion 
of calcium sulpliute, for the produc- 
tion of black beers it is essential to 
use water containing a minimum of 
dissolved salts or containing for the 
most part only such salts as calcium 
and magnesium acid carbonates 
which ■uill bo precipitated on boiling. 
The modern brewer, however, is to a 
certain extent independent of the 
qualities of his water supply since he 
can by artificial treatment add to or 
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diminish the amount ot dissolved 
substances present. Careful analyses 
of the different kinds of beers and ales 
have been made, and the percentage 
composition of the water supply 
tabiilated in each case. Thus a 
‘ Burton ’ ale can now be manufac- 
tured with a comparatively soft water 
supply by the addition of calcium 
sulphate to the watei’. Conversely a 
hard water can be used for the B. of 
black ales after the calcium and mag- 
nesium sulphates have been precipi- 
tated by boiling with sodium car- 
bonate. 

Hops . — Hops used by brewers are 
the fruit ot the female plant ( Humu- 
lus lupnlus), consisting of bright yel- 
lowish coloured cones. The colour of 
the flowers and the aromatic smell of 
the hops are qualities which help in 
the ta.sk of valuation. Good hops 
should feel clammy when handled, 
although the presence of mould aris- 
ing from dampness is extremely un- 
desirable. The compounds present in 
the hops which play a part in the B. 
process are clilefly tannin, essential 
oils, resins, and diastase. The essen- 
tial oils contribute the aromatic 
flavour while the resins are respon- 
sible for the preservative properties 
and partly for the bitter principle. 
The bitter taste supplied by the use 
of hops overcomes the somewhat 
sickly taste of the malt, and their use 
helps to avoid the souring of beer by 
preventing the further fermentation 
of alcohol into acetic acid. They also 
help to precipitate nitrogenous mat- 
ter and hence to clarify the wort in 
the boiling process. 

Manvfacture of mall from barley . — 
The initial treatment ot the barley is 
termed screening, and consists in 
freeing it from dust and extraneous 
matter by sifting and cleaning the 
grain. The prepared grain is then 
ready for the malting process, where- 
by it undergoes important changes in 
constitution, chief ot which is the 
secretion of an enzyme called dias- 
tase. The enzymes are a class of sub- 
stances about the chemical constitu- 
tion of which little is known, but 
which possess the property ot being 
able to decompose certain organic 
compounds such as starch and sugar 
into simpler substances. There are 
two methods followed in the malting 
of barley, the ‘ floor ’ method and the 
' pneumatic drum ’ method. In the 
floor method the barley is first steeped 
in water for a period ot two or three 
days. It is to bo noted that although 
the water in which the grain is 
steeped is changed every twenty -four 
hours, its composition has an effect 
on the ultimate product of the brew, 
and so the nature of the water supply 
for the steeping operation has to be 
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taken into consideration, as well as 
tliat used in the boilins and mashing 
processes. During steeping, the grain 
absorbs the necessary moisture for 
germination, swells considerably in 
size, and becomes full and soft. The 
operation is carried on in cisterns har- 
ing draining racks at the bottom to 

faciiitr ' '' ' ' ■ ■■• 

After 
in hea; 
situate 

building In a dry position, concealed 
from the sun’s rays, and haring thick 
walls so that the temperature can be 
maintained constant. It is essential 
that the germinating process should 
be kept well under control, and should 
proceed fairly uniformly throughout 
the material. Heat commences to bo 
erolrcd as the grain in the middle of 
a heap germinates, and consequently 
the heaps are constantly raked oror, 
so that no part of tho grain ger- 
minates quicker than another. The 
temperature and ventilation of the 
house are also carefully controlled, 
the former being kept at about 60° F., 
and water is occasionally sprayed 
over tho grain. The process of 
■ pneumatic ’ malting, wlilch is of 
modern invention, is similar In prin- 
ciple to that just described, tho Im- 
provement. however, consisting in 
tho fact that. Instead of being spread 
on a floor and raked by hand, the 
grain is placed in revolving cylinders 
of such construction that their ven- 
tilation and temperature can he con- 
trolled. Under tho influence of 
warmth and moisture germination 
commences within the corn. Carbon 
dioxide (carbonic acid gasj is given 
out by tho young seed, the albumen 
inside the grain being oonsTuned and 
tho embryo at tho base of the starchy 
matter commences to grow. Tho 
rudiments of the stem, or acrospire, 
begin to grow after about a day on 
the malting floor. The process of 
malting is complete when tho aoro- 
spire has attained the opposite end 
from which it sprung. As tlio acro- 
spiro would in the natural course of 
things slioot forth >vlth tho formation 
of a leaf after this, stops are taken 
to stop furtlier growth, tho internal 
changes which the malstor desires, 
viz. conv-orsion of part of the starch 
into sugar and mucilage, having 
now taken place. The arresting of 
further growth is performed in the, 
drying kiln, where tho malt is spread 
on a floor above an oven. Moisture is 
first driven off by the application of 
a moderate heat, and then tho tem- 
perature is raised to the neighbour- 
hood of 170° F., in order that the 
‘ witliering ’ process may ho oITectod. 

Slashimi . — The malt Is now ready 
to be used in tho B. proces.? proper. 


The system of B. described is that 
chiefly in use in tlio United Kingdom. 
As the different processes of B. con- 
sist in the successive treatment of 
tho extract obtained from tho raw 
materials, it will bo seen tliat it is 
advantageous to make tho hrewory a 
fairly high bulldiug, so that tho liquid 
can be drawn off after treatment in 
one vessel and allowed to run Into a 
rocoptaele on a lower story, where tho 
next operation can bo carried oat. At 
the top of tho building aro placed 
hoppers containing grist, together 
with a cistern containing water 
heated to about 170° F. ‘ tJrlst ’ is 
tha name given by brewers to tlio 
crashed malt, and is prepared by 
passing tho dried malt between steel 
rollers. The mash-tuns aro placed 
below tho hoppers, but on its way to 
the mash -tun the grist has to pass 
through tho mi ■ ■ ■ ■ ' '' 

is a cylindrica 
which passes n ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

ing blades flxcc 
axis. Warm wf 
same time as tl 
of tho machine 

mash-ttm a mixture which has some- 
thing of the consistency of porridge. 
Tho mash-tun Is a largo iron vessel 
containing a false bottom, and with a 
shaft passing through its contro to 
which are fixed a system of stirrers. 
Into the bottom of tho mash-tun a 
certain amount of hot water is rim. 
It is in tho mash -tun that tho onznne 
dJastaso, secreted during the malting 
process, acts upon tho starch of tho 
malt. In the presence of the tepid 
water tho diastase converts tlie starch 
into malt sugar or maltoso and dex- 
trin, and ns excess of tho enzyme is 
present, It Is capable of transforming 
a further quantity of staroli, wliloh 
may bo added in tho form of un- 
malted barley, or ns is done on tho 
Continent, in the form of potato 
starch or rice flour. Another impor- 
tant chemical reaction also goes on 
in tho mash -tun resulting in the 
production of soluble albuminoids, 
which aro necessary inter on in order 
that tlio yeast may ferment tlio wort 
properly. The amount of water added 
and tho toraporaturo and consistency 
of tho mash is varied according to tlio 
kind of liquor to bo brewed aud the 
previous preparation of tlio malt. 
Danger of tho formation of acetic 
acid oc ■ • • omporn- 

turo is I F. After 

tho liqi covered 

up and loft for two or three hours, 
when tho action is complete, prac- 
tically nil tho starch liai-ing been de- 
graded. The products of the reaction 
are separated by means of filtration 
througli tlio false bottom of tlio tun, 
but after tiiis operation has been 
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performed a further supply of the has to be guarded against Is the pro- 
liquor, which is now called ‘ wort,' is duction of acetic and lactic acids, 
extracted from the remaining solid which are produced if the yeast has 
matter by ‘ sparging.’ Sprinklers contracted acidity or putrefaction, 
supplying hot water are made to re- and which spoil the taste of the beer, 
volve inside the mash -tun, whereby The best yeast is obtained from that 
thorremalnlng wort is extracted. ' formed in the B. of porter. The 
fioiliny process. — ^The wort is then amount of yeast to be added depends 
run into large boiling coppers, which upon the condition of the wort and 
arc situated on the next lower stage upon the state of the malt originally 
of the brewery, and hops are now used, a malt dried at a high tempera- 
added. 'The function of the hops in ture or a ‘ patent ’ malt requiring 
preserving and bittcring the beer has more yeast to be added in the fer- 
already been referred to, but in the mentiug vat than other varieties. In 
boiling copper they perform another some breweries the whole of the yeast 
function In that the tannin matter is added at one time, while in others 
they contain precipitates excess of amounts are added at varying periods, 
albuminoid matter which would As the fermentation proceeds an in- 
otherwise cause trouble later on. Tlio creasing volume of carbon dioxide is 
boiling is continued lor about two given oft, which eventually bursts 
hours, and the liquid is then passed tlirough the glutinous surface, and 
into a draining vessel, where it is after this has taken place the yeast 
freed from remnants of the hops and formed at the top of the liquid be- 
suspended matter. It is then cooled comes more compact. The yeast is 
by means of refrigerators. Rapid then skimmed off In order that the 
cooling is resorted to in order to pro- beer may not be contaminated with 
vent the formation of acetic acid, any putrifying matter. During the 
It is then run into the fermenting process of fermentation, which lasts 
vessel. usually for three or four days, the 

Fermenialion. — ^The initial tem- temperature may rise as much as 
perature of fermentation is of the 20° P., but by means of the attem- 
utmost importance, and for different perator this can bo kept rvithin safe 
kinds of beer it varies somewhat, limits. It is necessary to prevent the 
tlie average temperature being about aectous fermentation which would 
68° F. The temperature of the fer- follow the alcoholic fermentation 
menting vessel is maintained at the from now taking place, and this is 
required value by means of an attem- achieved by tlie process of cleansing, 
perator, a pipe passing through the Cleansing. — ‘ Cleansing ’ Is effected 

vessel through which hot or cold by running the beer into a large 
water may bo circulated as required, vessel in the cleansing house. From 
The initial temperatme of the wort this vessel it is run into casks which 
in the fermenting vessel is called in a large brewery may number 
the ‘ pitching ’ temperature. If the many hundreds. The bung-holes of 
pitching temperature is too high the casks are left open, and the yeast, 
the fermentation will go beyond which is still being formed ^vithin the 
control, while If it is too low the beer works out of the holes gradually, 
taste of the beer will be spoilt. Yeast and is collected by meams of pipes 
is now added, and the fermenta- in a trough. An alternative method 
tion (see Feumextatiok) commences, of cleansing, much used with pale ales. 
The yeast cells feed on the sugar is to add a quantity of hops to the 
present in tlie wort and rapidly in- fermented liquor, which carry doivn 
crease in number, large quantities of any remaining yeast with them on 
carbon dioxide being evolved. The j settling. II the beer still remains 
quality and freshness of the yeast ' mudd.v in appearance after the 
employed is a matter of great im- ! cleansing process is completed, re- 
portancc. The proce,ss of fermenta- ! course is made to the use of ‘ finings.’ 
tion was once thought to be effected ! • Finings ’ are usually made by dis- 
by dead matter, but Pasteur showed . solving a substance called isinglass in 
that it is carried on by the living \ sour beer so as to form a mucilage, 
yeast coll which feeds on tlie nitro- i and a little of this added to the 
geneouB matter of the wort and ; liquor has the effect of precipitating 
breaks up the fermentable sugar i any suspended matter. The liquor 
present into alcohol and carbon i is now ready for storing, which should 
dioxide. The carbon dioxide evolved | be done in casks in a cellar where the 
in contact with glutinous matter j temperature can be kept low. Mild 
forms a frothy ‘ head ’ in the ferment- ales can be sent out to the consumer 
Ing vcs-scl sometimes two feet in direct, bnt pale and bitter ales require 
height. Rapid propagation of the at least six weeks storage, 
yeast cells occurs, and hence a large Chemistry of brewing. — ^The chief 
crop of yeast results, wlfich ri.se3 to chemical reactions in the B. process 
the surface. The great danger which ' are brought about by means of en- 
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zymes, a class of compounds to which 
relerenee lias already been made. 
The enzymes aro albuminoid sub- 
stances, iittJe at present bcin^ known 
about their constitution. They are 
characterised by the pre 
bcingr able to decompose ce 
bohydrates into substances ' 
constitution, the decoinposi j 

broucrlit about by the addition of a 
moiecule of water, and thus being one 
of hydrolysis. About the mechanism 
of this remarkable process little, how- 
ever, is as yet known. The secretion 
of the enzyme diastase diiriii" the 
malting of the grain has already been 
referred to. Diastase attaclcs the 
starch in tlio malt, and converts it 
partly into de.vtrin and partly into 
a sugar called maltose. Tlie chemical 
equation 

3C,Hji,Oj + H.O = 2C,H„0, + C.H,.0. 
(starch) (water) (dextrin) (sugar) 

summarises the facts just stated, 
although it is probably not a correct 
statement of the mcolianisra of the 
reaction. Tlie boiling of tlio wort 
after it has boon o.vtracted in the 
mash-tun prevents this diastiitio fer- 
mentation from proceeding furtlicr. 
During tlio process of fermentation 
tho sugar thus produced is converted 
into alcohol. The function of the 
yeast in tho process of fermentation 
was tho subject of an historio con- 
troversy between Liebig and Pasteur. 
Liebig promulgated the tlioory that 
' "ke yeast 
of the 

' , noleculos 

occurs, and under the influence of 
this disturbance tho neighbouring 
sugar molecules are disrupted. Pas- 
teur showed, howeveiv tlint yeast is 
composed of living cells wliioh re- 
quired o.xygen for tlioir existence, and 
for tho carrying on of the formonting 
process. A distinction was for long 
made between tho action of enzymes 
like diastase, wliich is an amorphous 
substance, and apparently lifeless, 
and that of living organised ferments 
like yeast. The researches of Buch- 
ner, liowevcr. l\avo shown that tho 
views of both Liebig and Pasteur 
wore true to a certain o.vtont. Buch- 
ner extracted what ho called ‘ ex- 
pressed yeast juice ’ from dead yeast 
cells, and found that it contained a 
substance wliich could set up fermen- 
tation by itself, and which lie called 
zymase. It is evident that tiiis sub- 
stance is an enzyme formed by tho 
living yeast cell, and tliat it decom- 
poses the sugar when it comes into 
contact with it in the fermenting 
vessel. The distinction between life- 
less onzjTnes and living organi.scd 
ferments lias tliereforc to a largo 
extent been proved to be meaningless. 
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Anahjlical tests used in liracing . — 
It is of importance in tho case of malt 
to know the amount of malt extract 
it will j-ield and also its diasintie 
aothdtj;. The first quantity fa csti- 
eighed guan- 
;li water and 
If tiio filtrate 
to a definite 

volume. Prom this value of the den- 
sity it is po-ssiblo to caioulflto the 
amount of malt extract in tlio sample, 
since standard reseai'clioH liavo been 
made to determine tho alteration in 
density effected by dissolving 1 gr.un 
of malt extract in 100 c. eras, of water. 
Upon the diastatio capacity of the 
malt depends its power of converting 
starch into sugar, and hence its do- 
termin.ation is a matter of some im- 
portance. Tho method used fa to 
estimate tho time taken for tlio pro- 
cess of sacclmriflcation to bo com- 
pleted. It is well known that when a 
drop of iodino is added to starch 
solution a distinctive bine colour fa 
produced, wiiiob serves ns a test either 
for free iodino orforstaroli. A sample 
of tho wort is prepared and a drop of 
iodino solution added to a small 
quantity of it. Tho operation fa 
periodically ropoatod, and when no 
coloration results it is known that 
all tho starch in solution has been 
degraded, and the time wliich has 
elapsed is a measure of tho diastntic 
capacity of tho malt. Tho analysis of 
the wort is made in order to deter- 
mine the amount of fcnnontablo 
sugar present. Ttiis i.s carried out by 
means of Poliling’s tost and polar!- 
meter readings. Poliling’s solution is 
a solution of copper siilplmto and 
Roclieilo salt, and when added to a 
soiiition of a sugar (other tlmn cane 
sugar) a bright red precipitate of 
copper oxide is olitaiucd. and thus a 
' ■ " - • - titration tlio 

fa obtained, 
use of tlie 
Botli mal- 
tose and dextrin give solutions whiob 
aro said to bo optically active, i.e. 
wlien a ray of pohiri.scd light is piis.sed 
through tliem tho piano of polarisa- 
tion is rota ted tlirougli a certain angle. 
Tin's romarkabio property is alivays 
found in the cu.so of suliatanccs like 
the carbohydrates in quc.stion, wliicli 
possess a carbon atom within tlic 
nioleculo tlint i.s linked to four otlier 
different atoms. By moans of tho 
polurimeter tlic amount of rotation 
suffered by tlie tilanc ol poliiri.s.ntloii 
of a ray of )iolariscd light jiii.'sing 
throiigli a known length of solution 
can bo determined. Now tlio nmoimt 
of sugar present has been first c.stl- 
mntod by Fcliling’s solution, and 
hence by consulting tables the angle 
of rotation duo to this constituent can 
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te obtained- Subtracting this from ■ yeart is compos'd of smaUer cells, 
tbe total rotatory po-.ver obserred, , The fermenting tuns arc smaller than 
the rotatory power of the other con- , those used in the Eng'ish system, and 
rtituenb— the dextrin — is known, and ; are placed underground, the tempera- 
from this value, with the aid of , ture being kept low by means of re- 
tibles, the amount of dextrin present ; frigerators, which results in the solu- 
can be calculated. The percentage of ; tion of a maximum amount of carbon 
dextrin and maltose present in the -dioxide. The action fasts about 
wort is thus known. The ratio of twelve days as compared with tliree 
dextrin to maltose in the wort is a i days in the English process. The 
matter of great importance, since it ■ resulting beverage contains much 
inSuecees tiie subsequent fermenta - 1 more carbon dioxide in solution than 
tion. the presence of too little dextrin ! ordinary pale ale, while it contains 
producing a ‘ thin,’ weak beer. | Iks alcohol 

Vari^ies of beer. — ^The two main B<xr dvt’j. — ^The duty on beer per 
varieties of beer consumed in the : barrel of thirty -six gallons is 7s. ad., 
Enited Kingdom are ales and porter. ; the beer bei^ of sp. gr. 

Ale-s are of two kinds, mild and | Consiimpiion of bw in Vie United 
bitter, and their difference in ta-ste Is . Kinodom. — The production and con- 
due to the fact that a larger amount ; sumption of beer in the E'nited 
of hops has been used in the case of ! Kingdom have shown a gradual de- 
the hitter ale than in the case of the ; cline during the last ten years. The 
tniid. They are manufact-'jreiJ from | raising of the taxes on alcohoUc 
pale malt which has not been heated . liquors by the Budget of 1909 caused 
to a high temperature in the malting I a considerable fail in the returns for 
kilo. The process of slow fermenta- i that year. In 1S99, 37.401.000 
tion which goes on in the esasks while ! barrels of beer were made, and 
l-he ale is being stored and the con- ; 58,744,000 bushels of malt and com 
sequent formation of carbon dioxide '■ were used, while the corresponding 
is the source of the refreshing and! figures for 1910 were 33,471,000 
• sparkling ’ qualities which charac- barrel- of beer and 50,069,000 bushels 
terlse this beverage. In order that of malt and com. 
this slow fermentation may take ; See j:e:immell. Brextriee and Slall- 
place.the presence of a certain amount u'np; Baker, Bremny In'bistry; IV. J, 
of fermentable sugar In the ca-sks ; Sykes. Principles o/ jC/reorinp/ Wright, 
when they are stored Is necessaiy. It i Bremny vrilh Baxs Grain, Han/Iy 
Is to ensure this that the temperature Book for Brevrerx. 
of fermentation in the brewing of ales , Brewood, a tn. situated in the W, of 
Is kept low, 70’ F. being the maxi- .the co. of StaSordshire. It Is 84 m. 
mum temperature. Great care is also from Stafford. Pop. 2948. 
taken over the skimming proces', in Brewster, Sir David (1781-186$), a 
order to prevent acetou-s fermenta- Scottishnatural philosopher, was bom 
tion. Porter is prepared fro.ui dark atJedhurgli. His father was rector of 
and patent malte. to which it owes ' the grammar school in that tn. He 
its colour. As has already been was sent to Edinburgh University at 
pointdl out, it Is nece-ssary that the the age of twelve to study for the 
water supply in this ca-se should be Church of Scotland, but his bent was 
comparatively soft, that in the neigli- towards natural science. He finished 
bourhood of London and Dublin his course in divinity, hut never 
having been found most suitable for entered into active ministry in the 
the purpose. Layer beer Is a well- church. The study of the diSraction 
known German beer, and is now of light became the ruling passion of 
bm-.ved in England. Its preparation his life, and he contributed a series of 
difiers from that of ale and porter papers on the results of his investiga- 
ehiefly In the pitching temperature, tions to the scientific journal known 
the slowness of the feimenting pro- as PhUosophical Tran factions. In 
cess, the use of ‘ bottom ’ yeast, and 1802 he became editor of the Edin- 
tiie method of storing at a very low burgh 'Jayazine, and in 1808 of the 
temperature. The slow method of Edinburyh Encyrtrrpadia , in which 
fermentation enables tl,e yeast plant he -.vrotc several important scientific 
to consume the rjroteid matter pre- articles. In 1816 he invented the 
sent, and consequently there is less optic toy known as the kaleidos-eope. 
chance of souring occurring through i\Tieatstone’s sterc-oscope be greatly 
putrefaction. In the bottom fer- improved by substituti^ lenses for 
mentation process, bottom yea-st is the mirrors which the inventor had 
employed, a variety so called on u.sed to combine the pictures. But 
account of tiie fact that it rc-mams at his name wUJ be eternally a-ssociated 
the bottom of the tun instead of i with the dioptric apparatus, i.e. a 
rising to the top like the better- 1 method of lighting adopted in ligbt- 
kuiown variety. The two varieties ere ' bouses in which the illumination is 
similar In appearance, but the bottom generated by a central lamp, the rays 
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from which are transmuted by nn 
arrancrement of lonses sorroundincr It. 
The invention of tlie apparatus has 
been accredited by some to ITresnels, 
but B.’s claim is probably stronfrcr. 
Tile introduction of the apparatus 
into British ligrhthouses was due to 
the eneriry and zea] of the scientist. 
In 1774 B. continued his literar.v work 
by becoming, with Robert Jameson, 
joint-editor of the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal, which succeeded 
the Edinburgh Magazine. B. split 
partnersliip nith Jameson in 1824, 
and started a now journal entitled the 
Edinburgh Journal of Science. He 
contributed many valuable scientific 
articles to the seventh and eighth eds. 
of the Enc]/. Brit. He wrote some 
entertaining Letters on Natural Magic 
which 1)0 addressed to Sir Walter 
Scott, an entertaining little vol. called 
More Worlds than One, and a book 
entitled Martyrs of Science. But his 
literary fame will rest cluefly on his 
itfemoirs of the Life, Wrilings, and 
Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton — to 
‘ 5h he devoted 

•iipulous pre- 
I of his in an 

Bevieto, the 

British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science owes its origin. B., 
Babbage, and Hersohel. wore the 
active shapers of its constitution. In 
1832 B. was knighted, and in 1838 ho 
was appointed prin. of the colleges of 
St. Salvador and St. Leonard, St. 
Andrews. He had many European 
honours, and was one of the eight 
foreign associates of the Fr. Institute. 
In 1859 he was made prin. of Edin- 
bm-gli University, where he remained 
till shortly before his death, which 
took place at Allerly, Melrose. In the 
old quadrangle of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity is nn imposing statue of this 
eminent scientist. 

Brexia is a genus of Saxifragacea; 
which contains a solitarj- species. 
This is an elegant tree mth a fine 
foliage and green flowers in oxillary 
m7ibel3 which are surrounded by 
bracts on the outside. The leaves are 
covered with a resinous matter which 
causes rain to run off them immedi- 
ately. B. is a native of Madagascar, 

Breyoli, a tn. of Rhenish Prussia, 
in the circle of Kempen. Pop. 0000. 

Brezowa, a tn, of Hungary In the 
CO. of Heutra, 10 m. N.W. of Lcopold- 
stadt. Pop. 0430. 

Brialmont, Henry Alexis (1821- 
1903), a Belgian general and author, 
was tlie son of General Laurent B. In 
1843 1)0 passed from the military 
school at Brussels into the army ns 
sub-lieutenant of engineers. His ad- 
vance was rapid. From 1843 to 1874 
lie rose to the rank of major-general, 
having been successively lieutenant. 
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private secretary to General Baron 
Chazal, War Minister (1847:50), 
major, lieutenant-colonel (1804), and 
in 1808 colonel. As major-gonoial hr 
became director of fortifications in 
the Antwerp dist., and within the 
year inspector-general of fofliilca- 
tions and of the corps of enjcincers 
(1875). It was probably the unpopu- 
larity of his elaborate schemes for 
reformed fortifications at home that 
induced hirn to accept nn offer from 
the Roumam'an gov. to take over the 
direction of the works necessary for 
the countrj-’s defence. He actively 
identified himself with tl )0 scheme 
wliich raised Bucharest to a first-cla«s 
fortress, and it was probably at the 
instance of Austria, a conntr.v wl)ich 
feared the growing strategic import- 
ance of Buoliarest, that the home 
gov. was persuaded to do without his 
services in future. In 1884, however, 
he was reinstated in his former com- 
mand of tl)o Antwerp dist. As en- 
gineer of the entrenched camp o( 
Antwerp (begun in 1859), ho followed 
the ideals of the polygonal school. 
Later, however, ho trusted to l)is own 
judgment. Thus in his construction of 
the fortifications at Namur and LK’gc 
he suppressed every artillery positiou 
exposed to fire from above, and in- 
creased the number of intermediate 
batteries. Among his many in)port- 
ant publications may be mentioned 
Ills last, entitled Progrds de la difense 
dcs Etais ct de la fortification per- 
manente deptifs Vaubon, 1893. 

Brian, surnamed Boroimbe (Bora) 
(d. 1014), belonged to a tribo of N. 
Munster. Wlicn his brotl)cr, the king 
of Munster, died in 970, ho ascended 
the throne and began his career of 
conquest. On subduing Leinster, lie 
next overcame the Danes estab. near 
Dublin, and after killing Malachy, tl)e 
king of Ireland, wnshimself recognised 
as • ardri,’ or ruler of iiis country. 
He )vas flghtingtho Danes nthis dcatli. 

Brianchon, Charles Julion (1785- 
1804), a French mathematician, born 
at Sbvres. After linving studied at 
the Ecole Polytecliniquo he was 
made, in 1808, lieutenant of artillery, 
lie next became assistant director 
general of the manuf. of arms In 
France, and later professor of applied 
science nt tl )0 Ecole d’Artllleric. 
Among his works arc: Mimoiresurla 
poudre a tircr, 1823; Essai chimigve 
sur les reactions foudroyantes, 1825. 

Briancon, a Fr. tn. in the dept, of 
Hautes-^Vipes. It is one of the highest 
towns in Europe, situated 4300 ft. 
above the level of the sea. It la about 
100 m. by rail from Marseilles, It is 
extremely well defended by its high 
position, and also very strongly 
fortified. The inanufs. are scent, 
leather, silk, and turpentine. B. Is 
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probably on the Bite ol the old Rom. has been Imputed to a judge in conrte 
stronghold Brigantlum. Pop. 7455. of superior or inferior jurisdiction. 

Btiand, Aristide (5. 1802), Fr. ‘ Embracery ’ is the offence of at- 
statesman, sprang from a bourgeois tempting to Influence a jiu^ corruptly 
family. Ho early identified himfiolf to give their verdict in favour of one 
with tho most advanced thinkers of side by the promise ol money or 
the day, and after contributing to the entertainment or by entreaties. Tlie 
anarchist paper, Le Peuple, became offence is a misdemeanour punishable 
Joint founder with Jean Jaurfes of by fine and imprisonment. A juror 
1 L'UumanM. At the Labour Congress may bo guilty ol this offence if ho 
in Nantes, 1894, ho passed a resolu- comiptly influenoo his fellow'-jurors. 
tion in favour of labour union. In (2) The receipt or payment of money 
1902 he entered parliament as a to a public ministerial officer as an 
i leader of the SooiaUsts. He was very inducement to him to act contrary 
largely responsible for the law of to his duty. B. in a public ministerial 
separation of church and fitatc, and officer is a common law misdemeanour 
took care to Bee it ' — ^ tiie person who takes and also in 

His acceptance, i; . ' ■ ■ • him who offers the bribe. B. with 

folio of public reference to particular clafises of 

Sarrien ministry resulted in his ex- public olficerB has become punishable 
cluBion from tho Socialist party. Con- by Boveral acts of parliament. B. of 
trary to Janrts, be held that, where customs officials, officials of tho In- 
possible, Socialists should support land Revenue, and, under the Mer- 
lladicals in measures of reform, chant Shipping Act, of officials of the 
Briansk, a Russian tn. situated on Board ol Trade is punished with 
tho r. b. of the De.sna, and In the heavy penalties. B. of officials in- 
gov. of Orel. It trades with Riga and veEted with powers ol local gov, or 
St. Petersburg in grain, hemp and administering the rates is punishable 
hemp oil, honey, etc.; with Odessa in vrith imprieonment up to two years, 
linen, iron goods, tar, lime, bark, with or without hard labrur, together 
cordage, and cables. There are fine with a heavy fine and incapacity to 
forests of oak near by, which supply hold any public office either for a 
tlio imperial building yards situated number ol years or lor lile. (3) The 
in tho town. Pop. 25,890. giving or receiving of money to pro- 

Brianza, a hilly region ol Italy, to cure votes at parliamentary elections, 
tho N. of lililan and to tho S. of Lake or elections to public offices of trust. 
Como. It is much frequented because The Corrupt Practices Act, 1854, deals 
of ite oliarming mt. scenery, its fruit- with the offence of corruptly influeno- 
ful valleys, and its delightful climate. Ing a voter to give his vote in any 
It is densely populated, and is a particular way. The Representation 
favourite resort lor tho Milanese. ol tho People Act, 18G7, enacts that a 

Briare, a Fr. tn. situated on the corrupt payment ol rates to enable 
Loire, In tho dept, of Lolrct. It stands a person to bo registered as a voter 
at the bead of the Canal dc Briare. It so as to influence his vote at any 
manufs. buttons and a fine pottery; future election is E. All kinds ol 
it also trades In coal, wood, and wine, conduct have been held to be B. The 
Briarous, also named ffigmon, a conduct need not bo dishonest pro- 
giant of Greek mythology. Ho was vided there be an intention to In- 
ono of three sons of Uranus (Heaven) fluence the mind ol the voter, 
and Gum. (Earth), and possessed a. Charitable gilts or an increased scale 
hundred bands. He assisted Zeus in at Christmas may he B. when a 
tho battle ol the gods against the ! certain vote or votes is or arc aimed 
Titans. I at. A promise of a bribe is B., and so 

Briar-root is a hard wood obtained ' is accepting a bribe even though one 
from tile root-stock of Erica arborca, I does not vote. WTiere the gift of 
tho common beatli-plant of S. France, I money or entertainment takes place 
which is largely used In the manof. ' after an election, tho giver is not 
of pipes. liniyirc is tho ]■>. for health, ! guilty of B. unless something has 
and the word has no connection with ' liappened before tlie election to raise 
our briar. ! the hopes of the voter. A mere offer 

Bribery, in Eng. law, has a fourfold j of sale of a vote is not B. (4) Mis- 
signiflcatlon : (1) The offence of aiceUaneous: corrupt presentation to 
judge, magistrate, or any person con- ! a beneflee is B., and buying and sefi- 
comed in tho administration of ■ ing of public offices is also B. at 
justice receiving a reward from ' common law. B. may, under a recent 
parties Interested for tI>o purpose of | act, bo constituted by the taking of 
procuring a partial and favourable ' a secret commission. The gist of this 
decision. Since tho Revolution in i offence is the making of a profit by an 
loss judicial B. has been unknown ; agent in the course of his employment 
in England, and since that date no : withoutthoknowIedgeofhisprincipaL 
case is reported in which thi.s offence Brice, St., was born at Tours, In 
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France, probaWj- in the early part at 
the 15th century. He became a Fr. 

S relate, and upon the demise of St. 

[artin was chosen bishop of Tours. 
He died at his bp., and later on. Nor. 
13 was kept in memory ot him. Upon 
that day in 1002 a horribie massacre 
■ot the Danes was committed by King- 
Ethelred’s command. 

Brick, a mass of ciay, usually mixred 
with sand, flne coal ashes, small coal 
sifted, or other ingredients, tempered 
with water, shaped in a mould, and 
subsequently dried in the sun, and, in 
most cases, burned or baked in a kiln 
or a heap or stack called a clamp. The 
ancients used Bs. both baked and 
simply dried in the sun. Those found 
in the ruins of Babyion are among the 
oidest specimens existing. The Egyp- 
tians used sun-dried Bs., and the pro- 
cess of making them is represented in 
their paintings, some of wliich are 
peculiarly Interesting from the light 
they throw upon the aoripture narra- 
tive of the serritudo of the Israelites. 
The Romans, according to Pliny, 
began to use Bs. about the decline of 
the republic: but there are yet re- 
mains of a B. building called the 
temple of the god Redieolus, which is 
said to have been built on occasion of 
the retreat of Hannibal. It has been 
supposed that the Greeks did not use 
Bs. until after their subjiigatlon to 
Romo ; but passages from Vitruvlns 
and other writers show that Bs. were 
in use before that period. The Greek 
names for Bs. were diddron, penta- 
doron, and telradoron, terms formed 
from doron, a hand-breadth, and de- 
■serlbiug their size as equal to so many 
hand-breadths. They appear to have 
been used simply dried, as Vitruvius 
speaks of their requiring two years 
to dry. and of the laws of Attica re- 
quiring that five years bo allowed for 
that purpose, and because further he 
warns against using them too now for 
fear of their shrinking. Roman Bs. 
were very thin in proportion to their 
length and breadth, and wore well 
burnt. They resemble tiles more than 
modern Bs., and are formed of various 
•dimensions, from 7i in. square and 
In. tliick, or oven smaller, to about 
1 ft. 10 in. square and 21 in. thick. In 
PersiaBs..' 'i '■ 

baked. T, 
oiamp-bur; 

are, like th ■ ■ . 

straw out 
tenacity. 3 

Bs., the tf ■ ■ 

removed f; ! ■ 

and tmnee 
posiirc to \ 

use by the spring, when fine ashes are 
added to it in the proportion ot one- 
fifth ashes to four-fifths cloy, or 60 
■chaldrons to 240 cubic yds., which 
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will make 100,000 Bs. IVlion much 
Sand is mixed with the clay, forming 
what is called a mild earth, a smaller 
proportion of ashes may bo used. 
This quantity requires also the addi- 
tion of about 1.5 chaldrons, or, if mild, 
of about 12 chaldrons of breeze, which 
is a kind of coarse coal ash, separated 
by sifting, to aid the biwning. The 
clay and ashes being well mixed by 
digging, watering, and rakiug back- 
wards and forwards with a pronged 
hoe, the mass is removed in barroH-s 
to the pug-mill, wlu'eh consists of an 
upright barrel in which a series of 
strong iron knives and teeth are 
caused to revolve by the power ot a 
horse walking in a circular patli, so as 
to cut and masticate the clay very 
thoroughly as it passes from the top 
of the barrel to an aperture provided 
for its exit at tho bottom. As the clay 
oozes out of tho mill, it is removed 
with a cuckold, or concave shovel, niid 
covered with sacks to prevent its dry- 
ing too fast. A person called the 
feeder takes from tho stock ot clay 
thus prepared a piece about tho size 
of a B., covers it with sand, and posses 
it to tho moulder, who throws it with 
some force into a wooden mould of tho 
size and shape ot the B., which mould 
is previously sanded. Having filled 
tho mould, tho moulder outs off any 
superfluous clay with a stick kept In 
a bowl of water by his side, and then 
removes the back and sides of the 
mould, after which tho soft B. is care- 
fully transferred from tho bottom 
board of tho mould to a pallet-board, 
and, when a sufllcionb number have 
been moulded, is convoyed with 
others to tho hacks, which ore long 
level h'nes raised about 4 in. from tho 
surface of tho field, and formed about 
2 ft. 6 in. wide. Tho upper surfaces 
ot the Bs. are previously sanded, and 
great care is taken to avoid tiristing 
or otherwise injuring their shape in 
transferring them to tho hacks, on 
which they are laid In two rows, ^vith 
a little space between each to allow 
tho free circulation of air. One double 
row being completed, another is put 
upon them, and tliis is continued 
until tho Bs. arc piled from seven to 
ten high. In putting them down the 

’“nan counts them, and makes a 

dth a stick in every thousandth 
he hacks are covered with straw 
;ht and showery weather, and 
ne briok-fleids sheds arc erected 
,hem; but this plan is e.vpcnslve, 
■etards tho drying. When par- 
dried, tho Bs. are removed, 

I diagonally, ^vith wider oper- 
and rvlth tlio bottom Bs. 
brought to tho top ; and after this 

B rocoss, wliich is called skinlling, 
)oy are removed to tlie kiln or clamp. 
which is a vast pile of Bs., laid te- 
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gether as closely as possible, on a 
slightly concave foundation of B. 
rubbish, the raised ends of %yhich face 
the north and south. On this founda- 
tion the new Bs. are built up in lots 
or necks, of which the centre one, 
wliich is first erected, is vertical, while 
the others, owing to the concavity of 
the foundation, have a slight inclina- 
tion towards it. Small spaces, filled 
with breeze, are left among the lowest 
courses of Bs., and flues or live-holes, 
about the width of a B., and from 
6 to 9 ft. apart, are also formed to aid 
the lighting of the clamp, and filled 
with dry bavins or wood. When full, 
the clamp is surrounded by old Bs., 
or by the driest of those newly made, 
and a thick layer of breeze is spread 
on the top. The external Bs. ate 
coated with a thin plastering of clay; 
and, if the weather prove wet, the 
kiln is protected by loos, or hurdles 
Interwoven ^vith rushes. The fire is 
lighted at the mouths of the flues or 
live-holes, which are closed when it 
bums well ; and in favourable weather 
the Bs. -svill be completely burnt in 
about twenty -five or thirty days, in 
the cour.se of which time the cindery 
matter dispersed through their sub- 
stance becomes gradually ignited 
and consumed. Such Bs. as arc 
found to bo imperfectly burnt are 
put into the next clamp to be burned 
again. Those which aro sufficiently 
burnt are separated, according to 
quality, into — hard sound stocks : 
place, or inferior soft rod Bs.; and 
burrs .or clinkers, which aro black- 
looking ma-sses of vitrified B., of very 
inferior value. Ordinary Bs. are 
moulded in this coimtry 10 in. long, 

5 in. wide, and 3 in. thick, and arc 
reduced by drying and burning to 
about 9 in. long, ii in. wide, and a 
proportionate thickness. Kiln-burnt 
Bs. are, as their name implies, burnt 
in a kiln or oven instead of a clamp, 
and have no ashes mixed with the 
clay. Marl or malm stocks, which are 
either baked or burnt, take their narne 
from the marl originally used in 
them, which has now given place to 
chalk. Dutch clinkers are a kind of 
small, hard, yellow Bs. Fire-bricfe, 
also called Windsor Bs.. are li in. 
tluck, and of a quality to resist the 
action of fire. Paving Bs., draining 
Bs., capping or coping Bs., cogging 
Bs., compass Bs., for wells and circu- 
lar works, feather-edged or thin Bs. 
for the external parts of wooden ; 
buildings, and many other varieties 
of form, size, and quality, are also 
made. In some cases, a smooth or 
glazed surface is produced in the 
burning. Duties were formerly levied 
on Bs., but have long been repealed. 
There are two kinds of B. macliine — 
one which works with clay in a semi- 
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dry condition and thus saves time in 
dr^ng, and 'the other wliioh works 
with moist clay. In the latter the 
clay is fed into an upright pug-mill 
which mixes it to the desired con- 
sistency and forces it out at the 
bottom over carrying rollers, so that 
it passes between two pressing rollers 
which force it through a die giving 
it the required size. The block is then 
cut into Bs. by wires on a frame 
which is BO arranged that the wires 
can cut rectangularly or at an angle. 
In the first machine the clay, already 
very solid, is forced by blades into 
shape on a revolving table which 
ejects them under a press. They are 
then ready for drying. See Pottbbt. 
See Searle, Modem Brickmaking ; 
E. Dobson, Brides and Tiles, 

Bricklielders is a term used in 
Australia to describe a hot wind 
which blows from the barren, sandy 
deserts of the interior. Like the 
strong ■ southerly buster,’ by which 
it is followed, it is occasioned by a 
cyclonic svstem over the Australian 
Bight. It is a healthy wind in that 
its extreme heat and dryness effectu- 
ally destroys disease bacteria, but it 
parches vegetation and creates dread- 
ful dust storms. Usually it blows 
several days together. 

Bricklaying, see Brickwork. 

Brick-making, see Brick. , 

Brickwork, or the art of the brick- 
layer, consists in the judicious 
arrangement or fitting together of 
bricks to form a wall or other mass of 
building, so that they may mutually 
support each other, and that the 
strength of each individual brick, as 
well as that of the mortar or cement 
by which they are united, may be 
applied in the most effectual manner 
to aid the strength of the whole 
structure. This object, which is 
termed banding, is accomplished by 
breaking or distributing the joints, so 
that two may never come imme- 
diateiy over each other, and by laying 
some of the bricks as stretchers, or 
streteliing courses, with their length 
in the direction of that of the waU, 
and others, which are called headers, 
with their length running across, or 
in the direction of the breadth or 
thickness of the wafi. The bon^ in 
most common use are English bond, 
consisting of alternate layers or 
cotirsGS of lics-dors find, strotciicrs ; 
F'lCTivish in wiiicK liea,dcre and. 

Btrctcliors aro laid, alternately in the 
I satno course* the headers of on© course 
bciner laid across the middle of the 
stretchers of the course below it; 
aarden^call bond, consisting of three 
stretchers and one header in the same 
course : and herring-bone bond, which 
is sometimes used in the cone of very 
thick walls, and is produced by laying 
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the bricks at an angle of 45° with the 
direction of the wall, and rerorsing the 
inelination of each successive course. 
Whenever it is necessary, in order to 
prevent theperyreTuls, or vertical joints, 
coming immediately over each other, 
a half, quarter, or three-quarter brick, 
or hat, is used to commence or finish 
a course. Walls, the thickness of 
which is 9 in. or equal to the length 
of one brick, are called single-brick; 
those half that thickness, half-brick; 
and others brick and a half, two 
bricks, two briclrs and a half, etc. 
Arched and groined work requires 
peculiar care, and in many cases the I 
cutting of the bricks to fit each to its ' 

E articular bed; and in ordinar 3 - house 
uilding great neatness is called for in 
the formation of the flat arches over 
doorways and nindows ; but the 
details of these and other peculiar 
departments of the bricklayer’s art 
cannot hero be entered upon. Some 
further information on the subject is 
given under BmLnma. Mortar, the 
cement usually employed for B., 
is composed of either grej- or white 
lime (the grey or stone lime being 
preferable), and river, sea, or road 
sand, mixed with water in the pro-i 
portion of one part of grey lime to 
two and a half of sand, or one of white i 
or chalk lime to two of sand. The 
dipping of the bricks in water as they i 
are laid makes them adhere morej 
firmly to the mortar. Putty is a very 
fine kind of mortar, made of lime and 
water only,hised for delicate purposes, 
and such os the setting of rubbed or 
gauged arches, where the joints are 
visible. The foundations of a wail are 
always laid broader than the super- 
structure, and the broader courses 
are termed foo'' " 
themselves bein 
den-walls are 
with piers or 

H In., at intervals of 10 or 12 ft. 
When new walls are joined on to old, i 
it is usual to take out a brick or part 
of a brick from every alternate corner 
of the old work, in order to tooth in 
the now work; and these toothings 
are left in the first building when it is 
intended to join now work to it. In 
many cases, also, strips of iron hoop- 
ing are laid In the horizontal joints, to 
aflord a further bond or tie between 
the old and new B, B. Is measured 
by the rod of 272 superficial feet. See 
Richards, BrickJat/ing and Brick- 
cutting ; F. Walker, Brickirork ; 
Mitchell, Brickxcork and Masonry. 

Bride (Teutonic word ; O. Eng. 
hryd), n term used of a woman about 
to be married, also during the first 
year of her married life. With It are 
associated many other words, such 
as ‘ bridge-groom,’ ‘ bride-bell,' now 
known ns ‘ wedding-bell,’ etc. In 
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former times the friends assembled 
in the church porch, to throw grains 
of wheat over the bride; later, small 
cakes were used instead of wheat, 
which in time developed into the 
largo cake which is the custom of the 
present day. 

Bride, St., see BnioiT, Sx. 

Bride), Philippe Cyriaquo (1757- 
1845), Swiss writer, bettor known us 
the ‘ doyen Bridel,’ was successively 
pastor at BSJe, Caidteau d’Oox, and 
Montreux. As his Poisies hclvitiennes 
were pub. in 1782, he may justly bo 
considered the first Vaudois poet. Ho 
is celebrated for his delightful, if not 
always accurate, descriptions of his 
travels, and especially of the peasants 
and his wanderings over the Alps. 
His stj'le is refresldngly simple and 
unaffected, and all Ids work glows 
with the warmth of patriotic senti- 
ment. His Course de Bdte tl Bienne 
par ies vaitics du Jura appeared in 
1789, whilst much of his descriptive 


in Blackfriars, London, which once 
was used as a workhouse and homo of 
correction. The name is derived from 
a well dedicated to St. Bride, and 
from which the par. of Bridewell is 
called. The hall and treasurer’s house 
are jdactically all that is ieft of the 
original building. 

Bridge, strlotlj", is a construction 
which provides a continuous path or 
road over water, valloye, ravines, or 
above other roads. The term is applied 
also to cases in which some part of 
the B. Is tempornril.v removable, or 
in which a suspended platform con- 

1 passengers or goods across o 

■ 0 : those carrying water are 
icd aqueducts. There is no ro- 
of tho earliest B., which pro- 
bably consisted of a Avind thrmvn 
tree trunk spanning a stream. Timber 
being rendii}- worked by primitive 
tools, was, no doubt, tho materia) 
fii-st used for tho construction of Bs. 
by art — simple beams on natural 
piers or supports. Tho making of 
artificial sujiports ivould, whore 
needed, follow. Herodotus speaks of 
a B. of this typo across tho Euphrates 
at Babylon, consisting of beams rest- 
ing on stone piers — ascribed to the 
timoof-Sorairamis, 22.80 n.c. Thesnan 
of a simple beam B. being limited to 
the length of timber available, or 
capable of being handled by crude 
appliances, some form of truss con- 
struction uould develop in course of 
time, probably a long time. Trussed 
construction in which pieces of timber 
are arranged ns a stable frame was 
known in Eg-j-pt in tho 20th dj-nasty 
1200 n.c., evidence of which Is found 
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in existing examples of the trussing 
of the parts of light domestic furai- 
tnro of that era. It is interesting to 
note that though the Egyptians at 
that time understood the use of a 
truss, and wore great builders in 
masonry, they made little use of the 
arch at any period, the nearest ap- 
proach to this of early date is tho 
placing of two inclined stones to abut 



against walls at their lower ends, and 
against each other at their upper ends 
in tho middle of tho opening, as seen 
in tho Great Pyramid, 4000 b.c. 
Later they made some use of a true 
brick arch, for rmderground work 
only. In Chaldea, arches of unburnt 
bricks liavo been formd dating from 
4000 B.O., while at Toll-lo, in Baby- 
lonia, burnt bricks were adopted for 
tlio same purpose. Existing bas- 
reliefs from Assyria, of 880 B.c., show 
that Bomieiroular arclics wore used 
over gateways. Tlie Greeks do not 
Boom to liave used tho arch, though 
they represented it upon sculptures; 
possibly tlioy distrusted it, for as 
an old Hindu proverb says, ‘ an arcli 
never sleeps.’ Mexican remains, of 
1000 B.C., at Palenque show construc- 
tions suggestive of the arch, but are in 
reality corbelled work, the arrange- 
ment of tho stones plainly indicating 
tho corbel principle. Under Etruscan 
influence there was built in Rome, 
GOO B.C., tho Cloaca Maxima, having 
an arched roof of semicircular form. 
1.5 ft. span at its wider end. The 
evidence as to an early knowledge 
of arch - construction is conclusive, 
though not yet as applied to Bs. An 
Instance, wliich by the size of its 
arclios implies a yet earlier know- 
ledge of masonry applied to this use, 
is that of tile B. (Pons Milvius) built 
a short distance from Romo, 100 B.c., 
which appears to have had spans of 
from 50 to SO ft. Upon Trajan's 
column (a.d. 100). there is repre- 
sented tho B., -built by him across 
tlio Danube. Great doubt exists as 
to tbo width of openings, whioli were 
spanned by timber arches, but as the 


piers are said to have been 150 ft. 
high, these were no doubt consider- 
able — Gibbon says over 100 ft. — as 
masonry arches would probably have 
Ibeou adopted for a more moderate 
span. The Romans were indeed from 
this time forward great B. builders, 
many of their works (it we Include 
aqueducts) are still in use, or at least 
standing. The semicircular arch was 
w'ith them the rule. That it was 
possible to build arches of forms other 
than this, though perhaps not un- 
known by the Roman engineers, 
began only to be appreciated early in 
the Christian era, first appearing in 
the architecture of buildings. In arch- 
ways, and domes. In Persia, the 
palace of Terbutan had a dome of 
elliptical form, a.d. 350. The palace 
of Ctesiphon, near Bagdad, had an 
arched hall 86 ft. wide of a parabolic 
figure. Though applied to buildings, 
these works furnish proof that it was 
understood the semicircular form 
need not be slavishly adhered to, 
though in the construction of masonry 
Bs. it was long before any other than 
the circular arch came into use. With 
the decay of Roman power, and the 
arts fostered by Roman wealth, the 
construetion of Bs. in a measure 
lapsed, till the great revival in Italy 
1000 years later. The art was not, 
however, entirely lost, for in 741 an 
aqueduct of great height, having ten 
noble pointed arches, each 70 ft. span, 
was built at Spoleto by Theodorio, 
King of the Gotlis, and about the 



ARCH -PALACE OF CTESIPHON 

year 1000 an arch of 120 ft. span was 
tliroxvn across the river Serchio. The 
originality and boldness of the early 
builders is well illustrated by tho 
arched B. of 184 ft. span, rising 60 ft., 
built in 1454 over the river Ailier in 
France, and by the great arched B. 
of 251 ft. span over the river Adda, 
i of the latter part of the 11th century, 
j later destroyed by Carmagnola. Re- 
1 gard tor beauty is sho;vn by such’ 
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examples as the Trinlta ” ■ 

spans at Florence, by 
15GG, having a centre arc " . ’ 

and the Rialto B. by Antonio ua 
Ponte, Venice, wliioh has a segmental 
arch of 91 ft. span. In Great Britain 
although the nicest refinements in 
Gothic art were practised from the 
advent of that style, in B. building, 
structures were of rude design, first 
in timber, later with stone piers of 
great m'dth, carrying arches, generally 
of semioiroular, segmental, or blunt 
pointed form. Occasionally, as in old 
London B. (1200), chapels formed a 
part of the structure, and in this case, 
later, houses .also were added on eitlier 
side, between which the traffic made 
its way. Compared with structures 
built about the same time in otlier 
parts of Europe, London B. wa.s a 
poor aoliievement, celebrated rather 
because of its associations, than as an 
example of B. building. There were 
also in this countrj’ numerous other 
Bs. in masonry, consti-ucted, from 
about the date of Loudon B., generally 
of small span as to the openings, and, 
where crossing rivers, ill founded. 
There was indeed no sensible advance 
in B. building between the years 1200 
and 1750, at about which date old 
Westminster and Blaokfriars Bs. 
across the Thames, by Labelye and 
Milne, respectively were commenced. 
The first of these is of note bccau.se 
of the method of founding the piers, 
by caissons or coffers, with a bottom 
which remained as part of the struc- 
ture, and sides which were detachable; 
the second is of interest becaitso it 
appears to be the first instance in 
this country of the use of the ellip- 
tical arch, which gave rise to a nido- 
spread discussion between mathe- 
maticians and others, in which IJr. 
Johnson took part, as to the practi- 
cability of constructing such an arch, 
notwithstanding that Ammanatis B. 
had been standing near 200 years. ; 
Both Blackfriars and Westminster! 
Bs. failed eventually by sinking of 
the piers. They are othermse notice- 
able as having been the occasion for 
the use of centerings of remarkable 
skill, do.signed by Kung. A B. of a 
single arch was about this time being 
built at Pont-y-Pryd in Wales, of 
140 ft. span, by Bdwardcs, who suc- 
ceeded after two attempts ending in 
disaster. .Smeaton, wlio built mani’ 
Bs., experienced the same difficulty 
as Labelye and Milne, with his 
foundations, which led to a grievous 
failure in tlio case of the Hexham B. 
The fault at this time was chiefly the 
inability to found in water of any 
depth, porliaps a failure to appreciate 
the necessity for going deep into the 
river bed. Tlie best Imown examples 
of more recent times which may bo 


pleteiy successful are 
. ondon and Waterloo 
both fine structures 
uuvmg empcical arclics of granite, 
that at the centre of London B. being 
152 ft. span. The largest masonry 
arch in this country, and when built, 
the largest in the world, is that of the 
Grosvenor B. at Chester, 200 ft. span, 
built in 1S33 by Hartlej'. This hn.-i 
long since been eclipsed, first in 
America, by the Cabin John ague- 
duct B. of 240 ft. span, later by the 
Luxemberg B. in Germany of 277 ft.. 
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and by tho Plaunen B. of 295 ft., 
bm’It by Loibold in 1903, which now 
holds tho record for width of spun. 
Bs. in timber of any but small 
dimensions do not seem to liavo been 
constructed, except tho solitary 
instance of that near Rome, a.d. 1 00, 
till about the middle of tho 13th 
century, when tho Wittengon B. of 
390 ft. span was built by tlio brotliers 
Grubenmann. The Seliaffhausen B.. 
by tho snrno constructors, had two 
spans of 193 and 172 ft. respectively. 
Both these Bs. were of truss design. A 
B. of timbers arranged to fonn a 
somewhat flat arch of 20S ft. span, 
with stone abutments, was In 1809 
built over tho Regnltz, near Bamberg. 
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Timber is not now used for large spans 
even where it is plentiful, the liability 
to decay, and difficulty of adequate 
repair, making it unsuitable for any 
but moderate openings, for which it 
still finds favour in America and 
Australia. Bs. formed of boats, or 
pontoons, connected by timbers, were 
used in early times. Xerxes crossed 
the Hellespont by this means in 450 
B.C., and there are still in use Ba. of 
this description. Suspension Bs., in 
which a floor is hung from, or carried 
upon, ropes or chains, are said to 
have been used in Cliina at a remote 
date, and were certainlj' in use by 
the Incas of Peru, up to 200 ft. span, 
in the IGth century. In this country 
the first was constructed in 1741 for 
foot passengers only, having old pit 
chains suspended between the rocky 
sides of the river Tees at Middleton. 
The desipm of suspeusion Bs. has 
received great attention, some of the 
largest spans being so formed with 
such improvements as were intro- 
duced at a later date. One of the 
earliest Be. of note of this kind is 
the Menai Suspension B., 1819, of 
570 ft. span, by Telford, and the 
latest are those crossing the East R. 
at Xew York, the Brookljm, Man- 
hattan, and Williamsburg, having 
centre spans 1590, 1470, and 1600 ft. 
respectively. The last named has 
steel uiro cables 18 J in. In diameter, 
dipping 170 ft., and supporting a 
dock 118 ft. wide. The first attempt 
to build any sort of mctaUlc arch 
was that at Lyons in 1755, finally 
abandoned, and the first carried to 
completion, the B. at Coalbrook- 
dule, a semicircular cast-iron arch of 
100 ft., Bfill standing. It was de- 
signed by Pritchard, no doubt assisted 
by Wilkinson, an iromnaster who 
strongly advocated iron for many 
uses, Thomas Paine, author of the 
Rigtits of Man, having endeavoured 
in 1787 to secure the construction of 
a ciist-iron arched B. over the river 
Schuylkill, some of the ribs were cast 
at Rotherham, and the project being 
abandoned the material was used for 
the arched B. of 230 ft. span across 
the river Wear at Sunderland, finished 
in 1790. Southwark B. over the 
Thames, by Ronnie, completed in 
1819, has three spans, the largest 
being of 240 ft. It is now on the 
point of being reconstructed in order 
to improve the road gradients. Cast- 
iron girders, a form of construction to 
resist transveroO loads (as in timber 
beams) were first applied to a B. of 
three small spans by George Stephen- 
son In 1823. By bolting together, and 
trussing with WTought - iron rods 
girder spans of cast iron were finally 
Increased to 100 ft. In wrought iron 
girder construction, having the 


material disposed with some regard 
to efficiency, the earliest known ex- 
amples are due to William Handyside, 
who some years prior to 1847 had 
used such girders for buildings in 
St. Petersburg. In B. construction 
the first serious use of wrought iron 
was by Fairbaim, for VignoUes, in 
1847 in a railway B. of 60 ft. span. 
This B. had three built up girders of 
box form, carrying a timber floor. 
Following this.in 1850, was completed 
the Britannia Tubular B., having 
four spans, two of 460 ft., and two of 
230 ft. each, the traffic passing 
through the two tubes, which lie 
side by side. The engineersrespousible 
for the design were Robert Stephen- 
son, Hodgkinson, and Fairbaim, 
assisted by Clark. This work, with the 
experimental investigations whieh 
preceded it, decided the claims of 
wrought iron to consideration, but 
the tubular type of constraction has 
been but little imitated, the chief 
instance being the B. over the St. 
Lawrence at Montreal, 7000 It. long. 
The box or cellular form of girder 
constmetion was soon succeeded by 
the simple web plate girder for spans 
of moderate extent, this type is still 
very widely adopted, and has of late 
years been favoured by American 
engineers for spans up to 120 ft. Bs. 
having wrought-iron girders of tri- 
angulated form, came into use in the 
middle of the lost century, the first 
notable example being the Newark 
Dyke B. by Wild, 1852, of 259 ft. 
span, carrying two iines of railway. 
The top booms of these girders were 
made of cast iron, as also the struts, 
or members in compression, all tie 
members, including the bottom boom, 
being of wrought iron. This composite 
system of construction was soon 
abandoned in favour of all wrought 
iron for the girder work, though the 
simple triangulated design known as 
the Warren girder was much used, 
and is still occasionally chosen for 
moderate spans. In 1§59 was con- 
structed Brunei’s great B. at Saltash, 
having two spans of 455 ft. The top 
boom is of hollow elliptical section, 
of cast iron, and arched from end to 
end The bottom member of reverse 
arched form, is of nought iron, the 
two being braced with vertical and 
diagonal members. The B. is still in 
use. Concurrently with the develop- 
ment of open web girders in this 
country there were being evolved in 
America various types of trusses, 
partly of iron, and partly of wood, 
later wholly of wTought iron, which, 
beginning with the Howe and BoU- 
man trusses in 1840, were followed 
by the Pratt truss in 1844, the Fink 
truss in 1851, and by the Whipple in 
1852. Of these the Whipple and the 
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Pratt are still largely used, perhaps 
the larg'est number of girder Bs. above 
100 ft. span being of the last-named 
type. It is interesting to note that 
Palladio, about 1560, had proposed 
and perhaps used trusses, of course 
in timber, which closely resemble the 
Pratt type. In the accompanying 
diagrams indicating the forms of the 
various trusses, thin lines show 
members in tension, thick lines those 
in compression. The largest girder 
spans yet constructed occur in the 
St. Louis Municipal B. crossing the 
Mississippi, which has three spans 
each of 068 ft., carrying a double 
deck, with two railway lines and a 
road for vehicular traffic and 
passengers. The girders are 110 ft. 
deep at the centre, reduced towards 
the ends, having Pratt hraeing, with 
subsidiary members. The piers 
founded on caissons reaching rock 
about 137 ft. below high-water le- 
The total weight of steel-work, in- 
cluding approaches, is 23,200 tons. 
In each of the girder spans complete 
there is 4250 tons of steel, exclusive 
of piers. Considerable saving was 
effected by the use of nickel-steel in 
a great part of the trusses. The total 
cost of the three main spans, vrith the 
four supporting piers, is£410,000. The 
engineers responsible for the design 
are Messrs. Boiler and Hodge. From 
arohas of oast iron already dealt with, 
to arches of ivrought iron would seem 
but a step, yet it was not till 1S64 
that a wrought-iron arch B. of im- 
portance was constructed, when there 
was built a B. of three spans crossing 
the Rhino at Coblentz, having open- 
ings of 315 ft. The ribs arc of open 
work design rising a part of their 
height above the road level. In 1874 
was completed Captain Ead's great 
B. over the Mississippi at St. Louis. 
This is of three spans, 502, 520, and 
502 ft., the centre arch rising 474 ft. 
The arches are formed of open tri- 
angulated ribs, supporting the road- 
way by vertical columns at the apices 
of the arch bracing. The general 
appearance is very line. This is one 
of the earliest instances of the use 
of steel on large B. work, though for 
small Bs. it had been used in this 
country in 1801. Other Bs. of im- 
portance arc the Douro Viaduct by 
Sejuigof 525 ■ ' ’ ■ - 

shaped arche 

iug. The Via ■ ■ . 

span, having hinges at the crown and 
at tho springing, and the Niagara 
Falls B., replacing in 1807 an earlier 
suspension B. Tho span of this arch, 
which is hinged at the springinga 
only, is S40 ft. Cantilever Bs., in 
which the structure of the B. is 
carried out from either side towards 
tho middle of the opening, where the 
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projecting ends are connected by an 
intermediate girder span, were in a 
crude form known in very early times 
by the Chinese, being constructed in 
timber. Of modem examples may 
bo mentioned the Suklnu- B., over the 
river Hooghly, 1SS9, of S20 ft. span, 
carrying a single line of railway, and 
the Forth B., completed in 1890 by 
Baker, This B. has two main spans 
of 1710 ft. each. There are three 
cantilevers, connected over tho 
principal openings by independent 
girder spans of 350 ft. Tho length 
from end to end of tho cantilovorod 
part of the B. is 5330 ft. Tho middle 
part of each complete cantilever rests 
at four points, those of tho mid canti- 
lever which occurs at tho island of 
Inch Gnrvio, being in tho direction of 
the B.’s length 260 ft. apart. Tho 
‘ ■ ' mvincing 

' in this 

' ■ )w under 

constmetjou over uic ou. xjawrenco 
at Quebec, which is of cantilever 
form, havinga centre span of ISOO ft., 
tho cantilevers resting iipoa points, 
and deriving their whole stability 
from tho land anchorages upon tho 
shore. Tho Blackwell Is. B. by 
IngersoU, recently completed, con- 
sists of fire spans of cantilever con- 
Btmetion, tho second and fourth 
spans aro of 1182 and 9S4 ft., tho 
centre or island span of 030 ft. being 
continuous from pier to pier and pro- 
jecting to tho centre of either river 
span, where it connects to tho ends 
of the shoro cantilevers. Tho end 
spans of about 460 ft. aro the over- 
hanging ends of tho .shore arms. Tho 
soffit of the B. is .sensibly straight, 
the top of tho girders following in- 
differently well tho moment curve 
proper to tin's form of construction. 
The four chief typos of Bs. for largo 
spans, in wliich girder, arch, canti- 
lever, or Euspoasion principles appear, 
may be adopted for spans increasing i n 
tho order named. Tlie choice of typo 
is inffuenced greatly by considera- 
tions of economy, having regard to 
peculiarities of site. As tJTpes tlicro la 
not a great deal to chooso between 
them tor spans from 300 to 700 ft. 
Beyond tliis ttie last two named aro, 

withi .—.1 very 

largo ■ of tho 

suspoi tsa ap- 

pareni, atm il uio uiicuoiuges ore 
readily effected may bo the most 
economical. In any largo B. tho 
nmoimt of moving or live load per 
foot run of B. lin.s a greater influence 
on the que.stion of cconomio typo 
than tho type itself on its merits ns a 
type. Opening Bs., in whicli a port 
of the structure is tcmpomrily re- 
moved to leave a clear opening over 
wafer, or to make a break In the 
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road for purposes ot defence, are 
many hundred years old, and in the 
early form consisted of means pro- 
vided to raise by chains a snort 
len^h of B. floor. But Swing Bs., in 
wliich some part of the B. turns upon 
a pivot, the weight perhaps supported 
by rollers, are hardly more than a 
century old. This type is largely used, 
and has been applied to give a free 
opening of as much as 500 ft., as in 
the great swing span over the river 
St. Lawrence, carrying two railroads, 
a trolley tract, a carriage road, and 
footways. A suing B. carrying 234 
ft. of the Bridgewater Canal crosses 
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Schertzer variety is best knoivn, the 
opening part of the stmeture is 
formed with a rounded end suitably 
ballasted, upon which the opening 
part is caused to roU backwards till 
the span assumes an upright position, 
no longer obstructing the waterway. 
The heaviest opening B. of this kind 
now in course of construction, at 
Keadby in Yorkshire, will be of 3000 
tons weight, lin Traverser Bs. that 
part of the structure crossing the 
space to be occasionally freed is 
made to roll bodily backwards, 
telescoping within itself, with suit- 
able mechanical arrangements to 
meet the difficulty presented by 
coincidence of road surface on the 
moving, and the fixed portions of the 
B. A structure of this kind crosses 
the river Bee. Transporter Ba., of 
which many now exist, have an over- 
head arrangement of horizontal 
girders, or some form of stiffened sus- 
pension B., at a sufficient height to 
give the desired headway, with a 
platform suspended therefrom, which, 
accommodating vehicular and pas- 
senger loads, is drawn across from 
side to side. Of this kind the Rim- 
com Transporter B. over the Mersey, 
by Webster, is an example, having a 
clear opening of 1000 ft. Bs. used in 
military operations are constructed 
chiefly of timber, and are formed of 
plain or trussed beams, which may be 
supported hy trestles. Cantilever and 
suspension tiTJes are used for larger 
spans, and for crossing wide rivers 
are commonly of the floating descrip- 
tion. The paramount condition is 
ability to erect quickly. During the 
last hundred years founding in water 
has received great attention; till then 
piling, where a river bed was soft, or 
loose, was occasionally resorted to, 
j or, to lay bare a portion of the bed, 
cofferdams were adopted. These were 
commonly made of double rows of 
piles, rendered watertight by clay 
I puddle. Later, close piling, grooved 
j and tongued, wa.s used, particularly in 
the Manclicster Ship Cana! at Barton; ' cases where n-ide obstructions in the 
tiiis has openings on either side of i river were objectionable. Cylinder 
the central pier of 90 ft. each. The i piers of iron or steel are frequently 
weight of water carried is 7 GO tons, | sunk by excavating in the interior, 
and the total turning weight 1350 tons. ' the bottom being open, by mechanical 
The ends are closed during turning ■ grabs working below water, or the 
by gates, and water-tight connection j cylinder being in clay, by pumping 
to tlie canal ends proper is made by ; out the contained water and working 
a rubber faced wedge device operated in the dry. Where the strata is 
by hydraulic rams. In Bascule Bs. . permeable the top of such a cylinder 
the moving portion tunis vertically : may be closed, and a look Iiavlng 
about a pivot, rising till the opening double doors being provided, the 
is left clear. The arrangement may interior air is put under pressure just 
be single-leaf or double, as in the i stdficient to exclude the water. This, 
case of the Tower B. over the Thames, ! the pneumatic method, is appUed also 
which ha-s a centre opening of 200 ft., I to boxes or caissons of considerable 
u-ith two leaves each of 100 ft. over-) size, a recent example being the S. 
liang to meet at the centre wlien ; caisson sunk for the Quebec B., which 
down. In Rolling Bs., of which the goes down 110 ft, to solid rock. In 
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the deep Bands of Indian rivers, brick depth simply, was kno^vn Ion? since, 
cylinders are ranch used for B. piers, though the precise laws governing 
these being hollow have strong steel this may have been unknowra. It is 
curbs around the bottom edge, and an elementary fact to-day that a 
sink by their own weight, assisted, it loose cord, hanging between supports 
may be, by supplementary loading and loaded in a particular manner, 
at the top. The enclosed sand is will assume a particular fonu, and 
commonly removed by grabs, and that this corresponds to the form 
the interior finally filled with con- which must be given to an arched 
Crete. In America caissons are occa- frame similarly loaded to ensure 
sionaUy made of timber, or timber is equilibrium, corresponds, in fact, to 
i:sed for what is known as crib work, the form of an arch which sliall bo 
in wliich massive constructions are stable, and if of sufilciont thickness, 
framed together and loaded with safe. Though the ability to cjiiculatc, 
stone to sink and form a solid base, or lay out such a figure was probably 
The cost of B. piers in relation to the wanting, yet the perception of a con- 
spans supported by them is im- nection between a loaded cord, and 
portant. The more costly it is to an arch ring similarly loaded may 
construct piers the greater should have been perceived, and applied by 
be the spacing between them for experiment to solve some of the 
economy. The object generally is to problems occurring in arch and dome 
adopt such openings as will make construction. It is inevitablo that 
the total cost a minimum. This is the nature and effects of tensile, com- 
aohieved when there is equality in pressive, and transverse strc.ss should 
the rate of variation due to span, of have been appreciated in some degree 
the cost of the piers and the cost of — the skill with which the Egyptinirs 
the superstructure, both reckoned at framed together articles of domestic 
per foot rmi of the B., and for girder use makes this apparent. Corning to 
Bs. is generally, but not of necessity, later times, but before the onuncia- 
secured, when the total cost of piers tion of any definite principles of 
equals the total cost of the main statics, the nicety with which the 
girders. Looking backwards and con- Gothic builders adjusted resistnuco 
sidering methods of design, it may bo thrust to, makes it probable enough 
said there is no information available that some metliod of reasoning or of 
as to how the engineers of ancient experiment must have been applied, 
times developed the capacity to build together with the exercise of judg- 
so well as they did — by what reason- ment trained by constant use, at a 
ing they reached the forms and pro- time when rontino methods of corn- 
portions adopted. It is knovm tlrat putation of any nicety were certainly 
old peoples had considerable know- wanting, 'cst- • any 

ledge of astronomy, of geometry, and attempt ■ of 

some other branches of mathematics, strengtli . ■ 1 in 

and it may be supposed they were the etfort ui riameo in 1G38 to formu- 
acquaintod with the laws affecting late the laws governing the trans- 
construction, but this is not probable: verso strength of rectangular beams, 
what scientific knowledge they bad Ho reached the conclusion that tliis 
■was largely abstract in its nature, varied as tlie breadth, and as the 
and though the state of the construe- square of the depth, nnd tliougli riglit 
tive arts indicates skill, the skill dis- ta this extent fell into error in assntn- 
played is not so marked as to postu- ing rigidity of material up to tlie 
late advancement in any measure point of rupture, winch was thought 
approaching that which now obtains, to occur by yielding to teusion from 
It is probable that in B. building as the top odgo of tho beam downward, 
in other arts much was learned by placing tho neutral axis, ns now 
trial, by failure. To conclude that termed, at tho top of tho section. It 
tho methods used were scientific in is most likely that Galileo understood 
the sense now understood, because that this was not strictiy true, but 
fine examples of work yet remain, ota*"-’ 'n" ■ “ . first rough 

would bo to ignore the likelihood of . ■ ' i. Tho law 

many failures, failures as little tore- ' . ■ . stress and 

seen, as any certainty of success, siruiu, i.e. between force applied and 
Without knowledge of tho computa- yield resulting w.as discovered by 
tion of stresses, a Icnowledgo of the Hooke in iCGO, and published 107S. 
resistance of materials to stress would This, tho great fundamental principle 
be of little use, yet it is reasonable to upon which all modem design may 
think some principles of construction bo said to rest, was not at first fully 
may have been perceived and applied appreciated. Mariottc, resorting to 
in practice. As to tho strength of experiment, establlsliod that he.ams 
solid beams, it is probable that the under transverse load were sulijcct to 
fact of a beam’s strength increasing corapressivo stress in the upper part, 
at a more rapid rate than tho beams I and tensile stress In tho lower, and 
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perceiving that there mnst be some 
part between the upper and lower 
surfaces at which change of stress 
would occur, arbitrarily assigned this 
to the centre of gravity of the section, 
in which he happened to be right. 
James Bournilli, studying the flexure 
of beams between 1694-1705, was the 
first to construct what are knoivn as 
stress-strain curves, a graplilo method 
of displaying the relationship of stress 
to strain, hut was not whoUy correct 
in his conclusions. Parent in 1713 
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it may be said, with the discovery by 
Galileo of the funicular curve, ■which 
has already been referred to as a 
curve of equilibrium in connection 
with arch structures, but the studies- 
of investigators were for fully a hun- 
dredyears from Gallleo’stime confined 
chiefly to the determination of the 
loading proper to particular curves,, 
finding in this scope for mathe- 
matical analysis of high order. Parent,, 
towards the end of the 17 th centurj’,. 
ascertained the precise loading neces- 
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perceived that in any beam the total 
stress above tlie neutral axis must 
equal that of contrary kind below, 
fixed the position of the neutral axis 
as being coincident with the centre of 
gravity of the section, and showed 
that stress varied uniformly from 
the neutral axis outwards. Coulomb 
in 1773 reannonneed Parent’s con- 
clusions, it is supposed -nith no 
previous knowledge of tliose con- 
clusions. Finally, Saint-Venant gave 
a complete mathematical analysis of 
beam plienomcna as now understood. 
Tlie determination of stresses in 
framed and other structures, began. 


I sary to simple stability of the semi- 
I circular figure, and defined the 
I catenary curve. These studies were 
I supposed to have a bearing upon the 
j correct design of arches, but being 
{pushed to theoretical extremes, with 
little regard to actual conditions of 
thick arch construction, were of little 
value. More practical investigations 
into the theory of arches were later 
pursued by La Hire, Coulomb, and 
I Moseley. The resolution of forces has 
' been known as a simple theorem from 
the time of Galileo, to whom it ia 
due, but Whipple was perhaps the 
first, in 1846, correctly to analyse the 
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stresses in a truss. The first reaUr of the hcliaviour of materials under 
coDvenienf r <:f huoivn stress. The earliest experimenU in 

principles -.vho this direction were crude and un- 

established i;'. of reliable, but tests of value were made 

reciprocal figures by ■svlfich, given by Tredgold, Barloiv, Foirbaim, 
the form of a frame (with certain Hodgkinson and others ; the whole 
limitations) and the direction and study is barely a hundred yc.ara 
amount of the forces acting upon it, old. In recent years a vast amount of 
a diagram may he drawn to a definite careful experimental work, continued 
Beale, which gives, by the length of its to destruction, has heon carried out 
fines. the amounts of the stresscsin the upon materials as such, and upon tho 
frame ; this, with a simple system of parts of structures, partioniarly upon 
fetteringthepartsforreadyidentiflea- strut members, and riveted joints, 
tion, due to Bow, renders a graphic and upon structures to a largo scale, 
solution a comparatively simple Numerous tests of tho clastic do- 
matter in cases where the stresses are formation of parts of Bs. have also 
determinate by static principles. The been made, with a view to ascertain 
stresses in a frame may, with the what dilTorcnco there may he I>o- 
samo reservation, be determined by tween the observed and the calculated 
an application of the principle of the result. The common assumption in 
lever, and by other methods. Diffl- calculating girders haring riveted 
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cutties arise in cases'Jwhero thejtramo connections. Hint Uio connccliou i.s 
is not statically determinate, where nsthoughliingod.isnotstricllysatis- 
a girder in ono length rests upon more factory, and though loading to tint 
than two supports, and in elastic little error in frawe-s having sioiider 
arches with ie.s3 than three hinges, members, results in great uncertainty 
Various methods aro in use for deal- as to tho nnluro and amount of tlio 
ing with questions of tids character, stresses at the connections, and in the 
IVithout some simplification of tho mombers ot a frame, tvlicro tliesc are 
conditions really obtaining, oalculo- of exceptional breadth. Thi.s, thoiigli 
tions of this kind are apt to bo in- 1 not satisfactory, doc-s not appear in 
volved or impracticable, and the i practice to lead to any inconvenience, 
teudenor is to ovoid motJiods of con- 'ft is prohablo that in WTOught Iron, 
struction wldoh render sucli computa- ' and more so in steel, any considerable 
tions necessary, with the lasting dis- 1 secondary stress which may bo de- 
advontogo ot possible injury resulting , vclopcd when the Btruoturo is now, 
from displacement of foundations. | is in course of time modified by yield 
On the other hand, in tho case of'ot the parts, the ultimate condition 
arches, tho di.suso of hinged boarings ; ot tlio metal under strain or do- 
at tbo springiiigs and at tho crown is i formation wluch is not nrogresBivo, 
favonrablo to general stilTness of tho 1 being in no sense prejudiced. Tho 
structure. It has been said that the i effects ot variation and rovers.als of 
determination of stresses in the I stress in structural materials liavo 
members of a structure woiUd be 1 been patiently studied, notably by 
valueless without some knowledge ’ WoIUer and (Bausohinger, with the 
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broad remilt ior steel that resistances the Sergolomento B. in Rome of 
to stress of constant amount' — to 328 ft. span as tfie largest yet bnilt in 
stress varying between zero and a this ivay. In France girders of the 
maximum of one kind (tension or Pratt and bowstring typo have also 
compression) — and to stress varying been constructed, but lor Bs. in this 
hetween maxima of differing kinds, country it finds little favour, though 
are proportional to three, two, and occasionally used lor highway pur- 
one, Much attention has also been poses, in winch as a rule, heavy and 
given to the effects of impact, which quick moving loads arc infrequent, 
is now commonly covered by per- For railway Bs. some doubt exists as 
centage allowances added to the to whetlier the vibration caused by 
known live loads, those allowances heavy locomotives nray not reduce 
being based upon experience and the grip of the concrete upon the 
judgment rather than upon any steel, which if it occurs would be 
strictly rational considerations. As serious, but there appears no evidence 
the span of Bs. increases, the weight of this in reinforced concrete struo- 
of that part of the structure devoted tures designed with liberal maigins. 
to carrying the load from side to side and if this apprehension is not 
increases at a somewhat rapid rate, justified, this material would be 
For small structures, the weight of economical in maintenance, as in 
supporting girders, for instance, may first cost. It is not, however, in rail- 
be little compared mth the load way work, adaptable to alterations 
supported, but in the case of large orreconstruction,such as isfrequentiy 
sjians tlie structure itself may greatly necessary witli growth of traffic, or 
exceed the weight of the load carried, for other rea.sons, as no reinforced 
The cost also rises for large spans concrete structure is fit to carry its full 
even more rapidly. To illustrate this, load till many weeks after being built, 
the diagram given displays the weight — W. n. TnoBPK. 
of steelwork in tons, and the cost in Bibliorjraphy. — BMck., Skev; Arches ; 

pounds, per ton of live load carried, Baker, ions Span Railway Bridyes ; 
lor various spans up to the limits of Bovey, Theory of Slruclures ; Du 
present practice. The cniwes show Bois. Strains in Framed Siruetiira . 
broadly correct results based on Kctchum, Hiyhway Bridges ; see also 
actual examples, but it is to be ob - 1 periodicals. Engineering, The Engin- 
served that particular casc-s of small i eer. Engineering Record (Am.), Engin- 
fcpan may give results differing con- ; eering News (Am.), Proceedings Insti- 
sidcrably from the moan. The design ; tulion of Civil Engineers and American 
of small B.S. is commonly a simple i »%ciefi/ of Civil Engineers; Motley, 
matter, the practice in such structures I Theory of Slrudures ; Tyrrell, History 
is so well understood as to give no of Bridge Building. Claxton Fidler, 
S]>ecial trouble, but the labour in- ) Practical Treatise of Bridge Construe- 
volved in works of magnitude, or of ’ lion ; Ranldne, Civil Engineering ; 
exceptional difficulty, may be ex- j Warren, Engineering Construction in 
treme. To illnslrate this, particulars ■ Iron, Steel, and Timber ; Husband 
relating to the Forth B. are to the; and Harby, Structural Engineering; 
point. The work of design and de- Sraeaton’s Reports; Hann and Hos- 
tniling covered about nine years, a king. Bridges; Falrbaim, Britannia 
great ijart of this being concurrent • and Conway Tubular Bridges; John- 
witli the progress of the work. The son, Bryan, and Tumeaure, Modem 
el.'’.ff of engineers and draughtsmen ' Framed Structures; Burr and Falk, 
employed appears to have been about Metallic Bridges ; Skinner, Details of 
twenty, and the cost, exclusive oi Bridge Construction; Foster, IVooden 
chief engineer's fees, about £28,000, Trestle Bridges; Mahan, Civil 
with rents and general office charges Engineering. 

additional : this corre-sponds to about ■ Bridge, a card game developed from 
10 sliillings per ton of steelwork in the whist and introduced about 1891, 
structure. In recent years there has The cards are dealt as in whist, 
become available for B. construction except that the last card is not ex- 
the composite material, reinforced ' posed. The dealer has the privilege 
concrete, in wliicli bars either round of declaring what snlt constitutes 
or of special section are used in com- trumps, and he is influenced by the 
blnation with concrete of exceptional different scoring values of the various 
density and strength, the clnef suits. .Spades count 2 points for 
function of the steel being to resist every trick above C, clubs 4 points, 
tensile stresses and of tlie concrete to ■ diamonds G points, hearts 8 points, 
offer resistance to compression. Solid and no trumps 12 point.s. After con- 
Ijcanj Bs. in this materia! are now , sidering his own hand, the dealer may 
largely used in America, and arches leave the duty of declaring trumps to 
of considerablcslzc. TheStein Teufen his partner, but no further commnni- 
B.. Srvitzerland, uitli a span of 259 ft., cation than the hare words ‘ I leave 
may be named as a fine example, and It’ is allowed. MTien trumps have 
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been called, the ‘ leader,’ or opponent becomes the trump snit. Only dc- 
on the left of the dealer, may ‘ double ’ clarations which are won are scored 
the value of each trick, or, following below the line; the opponents score 
him, the third player may exercise above the iine if the declaration is 
that right. In case of a double, the lost, together with honours, etc., ns in 
dealer or his partner may ‘ redouble,’ ordinary B. 50 points are scored in 
which means that the value of a honours for each game, and 50 more 
trick is quadrupled. This again mav for the rubber. 

be doubled, and so on until a maxi- Auction bridge. — In this popular 
mum of 100 points a trick is reached, modifleation for four hands, the 
After the leader has played his first dealer must declare the trump and his 
card, the second player, or ‘ dummy,’ ability to take a stated number of 
lays his hand face upwards on the tricks above 6. The opponent on his 
table and takes no further part in left may pass, double, or increase the 
actual play, the dealer playing both call. An overcall means a declaration 
hands. Otherwise play proceeds as in to take tricks of higher total value, 
whist. The scoring is recorded on but more tricks in n iower suit may 
paper ruled with two vertical columns constitute on overcall oven if the 
crossed by a horizontal line about half value is onlj’ equal; thus, a two-club 
way. The values of tricks above 6 call takes precedonoo of a one-heart 
are scored below the lino to either side, call. The next player to the left then 
while above the line are scored passes, or doubles, or redoubles, if his 
honours, ohieane, and points for grand partner’s call has been doubled, or 
and little slam. The honours consist bids higher still. The bidding or 
of ace, king, queen, knave, and ten of doubling continues until all are 
the trump suit, and for three or satisfied, when the final declaration 
’ simple ’ honours a side scores the determines trumps and that partner 
value of 2 tricks; for 4 honours, 4 who originated the call in that suit 
tricks; for 5 honours, 5 tricks; for becomes ‘ dealer,’ and his vis-d-vis. 

4 honours in one hand, 8 tricks; for ‘ dummy.’ Doubling does not nCtect 
6 honours, 4 in one hand, 9 tricks; declarations, but only the score. If 
for 5 honours in one hand, 10 tricks, the declaration is won, the winners 
In no trumps, aces are counted as score the value of tnoks above 0 
honours 3 counting 30 points. 4 count- below the lino. If the declaration has 
ing 40 points, and 4 in one hand 100 been doubled, a bonus of 50 is scored 
points. ‘ Chicane ’ means the absence in the honour column, and 50 points 
m one hand of any trump cards; the for each over-trick. If tho winner or 
side posses.sing tho hand scores points his partner has redoubled, tho bonus 
equivalent to simple honours. If all is doubled. If the declaration fails, 
the tricks are taken, ‘ grand slam ’ is nothing is scored below tho line, but 
recorded, counting 40 points; if all the adversaries score in tho honour 
but one are taken. 20 points are column 50 for each under-trick, or 
scored for ‘ little slam.’ A game is 100 or 200 it tho declaration has been 
concluded when one side completes doubled or redoubled. Tho loss on a ■ 
30 points below the line, and a fresh one-spado declaration is limited to 
game starts. The first side to mn 100 points. Honours, chicane, slams, 
two games is awarded tho rubber, lor etc., are scored ns in ordinary B. Tho 
which 100 points are scored in the tendency of auction B. to force itself 
honour column. The total score is always to a no-trump declaration has 
arrived at by adding all points above led to a ' new count,’ in n-hioh spades 
and below the line. count 2, clubs C, diamonds 7, hearts 8, 

Three-handed bridge. — When three ‘ lilies ’ or royal spades 0, no trumps 
persons play, four hands are dealt, 10. It is seen that a new suit makes 
the dealer playing his own and its appearance, spades counting us a 
dummy’s. If the dealer ‘ leaves ’ the low suit for a defensive call, or ns 
declaration, tho trump is determined lilies or royal spades, superior to 
by the constitution of dummy’s hand, hearts, at the option of tho player. lie 
If there are 3 aces, ‘no trumps’ must may bid first In spades, and later 
be called; otherwise the longest suit increase to royal spades. The general 
constitutes trumps. If two suits are result of tho new count is to equalise 
of equal length, the pips are counted, the values of tho blacks and rods, and 
ace counting eleven and other honours to make It possible to overcall oven n 
ten each. If two suits are still equal, strong no-trump declaration. 250 
the suit of higher scoring value points are added for rubber. 
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